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PREFACE. 


The  aim  of  the  following  work  is  defined  by  its  title :  it  is  a  history, 
not  of  English  Kings  or  English  Conquests,  bat  of  the  English  People. 
At  the  risk  of  sacrificing  much  that  was  intei-esting  and  attractive  in  it- 
self, and  which  the  constant  usage  of  onr  historians  has  made  familiar 
to  English  readers,  I  have  preferred  to  pass  lightly  and  briefly  over  the 

/  details  of  foreign  wars  and  diplomacies,  the  personal  adventores  of  kings 
and  nobles,  the  pomp  of  courts,  or  the  intrigues  of  favorites,  and  to  dwell 
at  length  on  the  incidents  of  that  constitutional,  intellectual,  and  social 

\^  advance  in  which  we  read  the  history  of  the  nation  itself.  It  is  with 
this  purpose  that  I  have  devoted  more  space  to  Chaucer  than  to  Cressy, 
to  Caxton  than  to  the  petty  strife  of  Yoi'kist  and  Lancastrian,  to  the 
Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  than  to  her  victory  at  Cadiz,  to  the  Methodist  re- 
vival than  to  the  escape  of  the  Young  Pretender. 

Whatever  the  worth  of  the  present  work  may  be,  I  have  striven 
throughout  that  it  should  never  sink  into  a  "  drum  and  trumpet  history.'^ 
It  is  the  reproach  of  historians  that  they  have  too  often  turned  historj/i 
into  a  mere  record  of  the  butchery  of  men  by  their  fellow-men.  But 
war  plays  a  small  part  in  the  real  story  of  European  nations,  and  in  that 
of  England  its  part  is  smaller  than  in  any.  The  only  war  which  has 
profoundly  affected  English  society  and  English  government  is  the  Hun- 
dred-Years' War  with  France,  and  of  that  war  the  results  were  simply 
evil.  If  I  have  said  little  of  the  glories  of  Cressy,  it  is  because  I  have 
dwelt  much  on  the  wrong  and  misery  which  prompted  the  verse  of 
Longland  and  the  preaching  of  Ball.  But  on  the  other  hand,  I  hs.^^ 
never  shrunk  from  telling  at  leDgth  the  triumphs  oi  peax^.    \  Vvc^  ^^ 
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stored  to  their  place  among  the  achievements  of  Englishmen  the  ^^  Faerie 
Qaeene"  and  the  '^  Novum  Organnm."  I  have  set  Shakspere  among  the 
heroes  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  placed  the  scientific  inquiries  of  the 
Boyal  Society  side  by  side  with  the  victories  of  the  New  Model.  If 
some  of  the  conventional  figures  of  military  and  political  history  occupy 
in  my  pages  less  than  tlio  space  usually  given  them,  it  is  because  I  have 
had  to  find  a  place  for  figures  little  heeded  in  common  history — the 
figures  of  the  missionary,  the  poet,  the  printer,  the  merchant,  and  the 
philosopher. 

In  England,  more  than  elsewhere,  constitutional  progress  has  been  the 
result  of  social  development  In  a  brief  summary  of  our  history  such 
as  the  present,  it  was  impossible  to  dwell  as  I  could  have  wished  to  dwell 
on  every  phase  of  this  development ;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out, 
at  great  crises,  such  as  those  of  the  Peasant  Revolt  or  the  rise  of  the 
New  Monarchy,  how  much  of  our  political  history  is  the  outcome  of  wy 
cial  changes ;  and  throughout  I  have  drawn  greater  attention  to  the  re- 
ligious, intellectual,  and  industrial  progress  of  the  nation  itself  than  has, 
80  far  as  I  remember,  ever  been  done  in  any  previous  history  of  the  same 
extent 

The  scale  of  the  present  work  has  hindered  me  from  giving  in  detail 
the  authorities  for  every  statement  But  I  have  prefixed  to  each  section 
a  short  critical  account  of  the  chief  coutempoi*ary  authorities  for  the 
period  it  represents,  as  well  as  of  the  most  useful  modem  works  in  which 
ft  can  be  studied.  As  I  am  vmting  for  English  readers  of  a  general 
class,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  restrict  myself  in  the  latter  case  to  En- 
glish books,  or  to  English  translations  of  foreign  works  where  they  exist 
This  is  a  rule  which  I  have  only  broken  in  the  occasional  mention  of 
French  books,  such  as  those  of  Guizot  or  Mignet,  well  known  and  within 
reach  of  ordinary  students.  I  greatly  regret  that  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  invaluable  Constitutional  History  of  Professor  Stubbs 
came  too  late  for  me  to  use  it  in  my  account  of  those  early  periods  on 
which  it  has  thrown  so  great  a  light. 

I  am  only  too  conscious  of  the  faults  and  oversights  in  a  work,  much 
of  which  has  been  written  in  hours  of  weakness  and  ill-health.    That  its 
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imperfections  are  not  greater  than  they  are,  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
those  who  have  from  time  to  time  aided  me  with  suggestions  and  cor- 
rections ;  and  especially  to  my  dear  friend  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  who  has 
never  tired  of  helping  me  with  counsel  and  criticism.  Thanks  for  like 
friendly  help  are  due  to  Professor  Stnbbs  and  Professor  Bryce,  and  in 
literary  matters  to  the  Bev.  Stopford  Brooke,  whose  wide  knowledge  and 
refined  taste  have  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  me.  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Miss  Thompson  for  permission  to  use  the  Genealogical 
Tables  prefixed  to  my  work,  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  for  a  like  permission 
to  use  some  of  the  maps  in  his  ^^  Old  English  History.'' 

The  Chronological  Annals  which  precede  the  text  will,  I  trust,  be  usC' 
f  nl  in  the  study  of  those  periods  where  the  course  of  my  story  has  com- 
pelled me  to  neglect  the  strict  chronological  order  of  succession.  In 
using  this  book  as  a  school-book,  both  teacher  and  scholar  would  do  well 
to  study  them  side  by  side  with  the  text 
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1016  Eadmand  Ironsldey  King,  and  dieiL 


ENGLAND  UNDER  FOREIGN  KINGS 


1017-1204. 


1035 
1087 
1040 
1042 
1044 


1017   Cant,  King,  died  1086. 

1 020   Qodwine  made  Eari  of  Wessex. 

1 027    Cnnt  goes  to  Rome. 

Birth  of  William  of  Normandy. 

Harold  and  Hnrthacnut  divide  England. 

Harold,  King,  died  1040. 

Harthacnat,  King,  died  1042. 

Badivard  the  Gonfeesor,  died  1009^ 

I  Qeoffiry  Martel,  Count  of  Ai:^ou. 

1045    iMnfnmo  at  Bee, 

Victory  of  William  at  Val-ds^nnes. 
Banishment  of  Qodwine. 
William  of  Normandy  visits  England. 
Return  and  death  of  Qodwine. 
Harold  made  Earl  of  West  Saxons. 
William's  vict<Nry  at  Mortemer. 
Harold's  first  campaign  in  Wales. 

j-  Norman  conquest  of  southern  Italy. 


1047 
1051 
1052 

1053 

1054 

1055 

1054 

1060  J 

1058    William's  victory  at  the  Dive. 

1060    Normans  invade  Sicily. 

1063    Harold  conquers  Wales. 

1066    Harold,  King. 

conquers  at  Stamford  Brid^ 

defeated  at  Senlac,  or  Hastings. 

Wllllaiii  of  Normandy,  King,  died  10S7. 


1068 
1071 


I  Norman  conquest  of  England. 


1070 
1075 
1081 
1085 
1086 
1087 
1093 
1094 

1096 

1097 

1098 
1100 

1101 
1106 

1109) 

1129/ 

1109 

1111 

1113 

1114 

1118 

1120 

1122 

1124 


Reorganisation  of  the  Church. 

Rising  of  Roger  Fita-Osbem. 

William  invades  Wales. 

Failure  of  Danish  invasion. 

Completion  of  Domesday  Book. 

William  the  Red,  died  UOO. 

ilnaelm  Arehbiehop, 

Revolt  of  Wales  againat  the  Norman  Mareb- 

ers. 
Revolt  of  Robert  de  Mowbray. 
Normandy  left  in  pledge  to  William. 
William  invades  Wales. 
Anselm  leaves  England. 
War  with  France. 
Henry  the  First,  died  118S. 
Henry's  Charter. 

William  of  Normandy  invades  Bn^and. 
Settlement  of  question  of  investitures. 
English  Conquest  of  Normandy. 

Fulc  of  Jerusalem,  Count  of  Atijoo. 

War  with  Franco. 

War  with  Ai\}ou. 

Peace  of  Qisors. 

Marriage  of  Matilda  with  Henry  V. 

Revolt  of  Norman  baronage. 

Wreck  of  White  Ship. 

Henry's  campaign  in  Wales. 

France  aad  Ai^oa  support  William  Clito. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ANNALS. 


zm 


1 187  Xatilda  married  to  Geofflry  of  Ai^oa. 

1188  Death  of  the  Clito  in  Flanderv. 
1134   Rerolt  of  Wales. 

1 1 85   Steplien  of  Blois,  died  1151 

1187  Normandy  repalses  the  Angevina. 
Berolt  of  Barl  Robert. 

1188  Battle  of  the  Standard. 

1 1 89  Sclxnre  of  the  Biahope. 
1141    Battle  of  Lincoln. 

1147  Matilda  withdraw!  to  Normandy. 

1148  Henryof  AnJoainBngland. 
Archbishop  Theobald  driven  into  exile. 

1151    Henry  becomes  Duke  of  Nonnandy. 
1158   Henry  marries  Bleanor  of  Oalenne. 

1153  Henry  in  England.    Treaty  of  Wallingford. 

1154  Henry  the  Seeond^  died  1180. 
1 1 60   Expedition  against  Toulouse. 

The  Qreat  Scntage. 
1 1 68   Thomas  made  Archbishc^  of  Canterbury. 
1 1 64    Constltntions  of  Clarendon. 

Flight  of  Archbishop  ThomAS. 
1 1 66   Assise  of  Clarendon. 


1169 
1170\ 

1174 
1176 
1178 
1181 
1189 

1100) 

1194) 

1194) 

1196) 

1195) 

1846) 

1197 

1199 

1200 

1203 
1204 


Strongbow*s  invasion  of  Ireland. 
Death  of  Archbishop  Thomas. 
Inquest  of  SherilEk 
Bebellion  of  Henry's  sons. 
Assize  of  Northampton. 
Reorganisation  of  Curia  Regis. 
Assise  of  Arms. 
Revolt  of  Richard. 
Bleliard  Uie  First,  died  IIM. 

Richard's  Crusade. 

War  with  PhUip  Augustus. 

Llewellyn  ApJorwerih  in  North  Wales. 

Richard  builds  ChAteau  Qaillard. 
John,  dies  1216. 

recovers  AaJou  and  Maine. 

Layamon  writu  the  Brut, 
Murder  of  Arthur. 

French  conquest  of  Aqjoo  and  Normani 
dy. 


THE  GREAT  CHARTER 


1204-1205. 


1205  Barona  reflise  to  tight  for  recovery  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

1208  Innocent  IIL  puts  England  under  Inter- 
dict 

1211  John  reduces  Llewellyn-ap^orwerth  to  snb- 
mission. 

1218    John  divides  Irish  Pale  into  counties. 

1213  John  becomes  the  Pope's  vassal. 

1214  Battle  of  Bouvines. 
Birth  of  Bogtr  Bacon, 

1215  The  Qreat  Charter. 

1210   Lewis  of  France  called  in  by  the  Barons. 

Henry  the  Third,  died  12T3. 

Conflrmation  of  the  Charter. 
1217    Lewis  returns  to  France. 

Hubert  de  Burgh,  Justiciary. 

Charter  again  confirmed. 
1321    Friaro  land  in  En^fiand. 
1223    Charter  again  confirmed  at  Oxford. 
1225    Iriah  confirmation'  of  Charter. 
1 238    Revolt  of  Faukea  de  Breant6. 

Stephen  Langton's  death. 

1229  Papal  exactions. 

1230  Failure  of  Henry's  campaign  in  Poiton. 

1231  Conspiracy  against  the  Italian  clergy. 
1238    Fall  of  Hubert  de  Btirgfa. 

1237  Charter  again  confirmed. 

1238  Barl  Simon  of  Leicester  marries  Henry's 

sister. 

1 241  Defeat  of  Henry  at  TaUlebonrg. 

1242  Barons  refhse  enbeidiea. 


1246> 
1283) 
1248 

1253 
1259 
1261 
1264 

1265 

1267 
1268 

1270 
1274 
1277 

1279 
1282 
1284 
1285 
1290 


1291 

1293 
1294 
1295 


Llewellyn -ap-Gryfiyth,  Prince  in  North 

Wales. 
Trlsh  reftisal  of  subsidies. 
Earl  Simon  in  Gascony. 
Earl  Simon  returns  to  England. 
Provisions  of  Oxford. 
Earl  Simon  leaves  England. 
Mise  of  Amiens. 
Battle  of  Lewes. 

Commons  summoned  to  Parliament 
Battle  of  Evesham. 
Roger  Bacon  writeo  hit  "Opu$  MajuM." 
Llewellyn-ap-Oryffyth  owned  as  Prince  of 

Wales. 
Edward  goes  on  Crusade. 
Edward  the  First,  died  1307. 
Edward  reduces  Llewellyn -ap-Gryflyth  to 

submission. 
Statute  of  Mortmain. 
Conquest  of  Wales. 
Statute  of  Merchants. 
Statute  of  Winchester. 
Statute  "  Quia  Emptores.** 
Expulsion  of  the  Jews. 
Marria^  Treaty  of  Brigham. 
Parliament  at  Norham  settles  Scotch  eno- 

cession. 
Edward  claims  appeals  from  Scotland. 
Seizure  of  Guienne  by  Philip  of  France. 
French  fieet  attacks  Dover. 
Final  organization  of  the  English  Parliament 


CHRONOLOaiCAL  ANNALS. 


THE  WAB  WITH  SCOTLAND  AlTD  FRAHCE 

l»Stt~149S. 

1 364   Rmsml  of  Tiwat±  mr. 

1366    BMUe  Df  Poltlvn; 

1860    Trotj  or  BntlEn J. 

1S87    Tba  Black  PrtDca  vlctorimu  It  K^liiL 

filUuto  of  KlIkeDC]-. 
18B9    HeneWBj  of  French  VfOr. 

WycKft  Inatir  "Dt  beminio." 
ISTO    Scorms  of  Llmottes. 
1372    VictorjofSpsntitilleetoffHodwna 
18T4    ReTollofAqnlUilne. 
1ST0    TbD  Good  ParlLHDCnL 
18TT    IiBwoikmidonebTtheDokeafLuicnltr. 

Wjclif  befi>ro  the  Hishopj  of  Loudon. 

Richard  tk«  Secoiia,4<ed  t3^». 
18?8    GregoiT  It  denoimcCB  Wyclir*  tieraaj. 

1380  Longla,id-i"IHmihtPlmghvian." 

1381  Wydlf=  declaration  ■gdaW  l*«Mol)««a. 

tUUOD. 

Tha  Feuuit  Berate 
ISBZ    CoDdemniUoDDrWjcllfatBlukrrlan. 

Soppreralon  of  Uh  Poor  Pmdwn. 
1384    "Dculh  ofWjclit 
1887    HarosB  force  Rkbnrd  to  dlmlM  Use  bli 

of  Suffolk. 
1389   Tnna  wllb  Pnnca. 
1394   Rlcbud  In  Irelud. 
1396    Rl^uiImiMmliabelliofVmica. 

Trace  wllh,  iirolongsd. 
139?    Harder  of  IheDalie  of  GlMKMlet. 

1398  Bkhnrd'e  plans  of  Ijraanr- 

1399  Ccpa^tUunofltleliord. 
Uonrf  the  Fonrth.  dlcdKIl. 

1400  Itcvolt  orOwenCleudonerlnWaks. 

1401  SUlntcof  Bcrclict. 

1405  linttteornnmlldanHUL 

1403  IteToltoftbiiFerctcB, 

1404  rtench  dcscinU  on  EnKlmd. 

1406  Ttevolt  of  ArchtiiehupScrope. 

1407  Trcrch  eltaoll  Onscudj, 
1411  £ng[l;b:fiirFe«euttosldI>ll]MorBnr2atUl7 

ta  Pnnca. 

1413  Henrr  the  FUlh,  died  lUL 

1414  Li>l!iirac«i.=i.irjicy. 

1415  Battle  of  Aelnconrt. 
Beory  iDvadM  Normaady. 


]S9e 

Edward  conqaere  Scotland. 

1X97 

Tlctory  of  Wallace  at  Btlrllig. 

OulUwryoftheClergi. 

BiToae  reftae  to  aeire  In  Flandra. 

1S98 

Edward  forced  to  renounce  Illegal  taxation. 

SAwri  conqoen  Scota  at  Falkirk. 
I'cace  with  iTance. 

1801 

Purl  Inm  cut 

1303 

Baroni  exact  freab  conflrmaUoDa  of  (be 

Charlen. 

I304 

Final  rabminlon  of  Scotland. 

130S 

Parliament  of  Perth. 

1806 

Blilng  of  Robert  Brace. 

1307 

Parliament  of  CarlUle.    First  Blatnt*  of 

Edtvard  tbo  S«coDd,  died  ISIT. 

1S08 

<i!ivcBtoii  fiiU'd. 

1310 

Death  of  OaTeatoa. 

131S 

1814 

Battle  of  Bannockbora. 

1816 

Battle  of  Atbenn. 

1S18 

1S2S 

nailed. 

1338 

Trace  wltb  Ibe  Scots. 

1334 

French  nllackAqiiilainc. 

1826 

The  Qnecn  anil  Prince  Bawnrd  In  France. 

1336 

<Jileeii  laudi  In  Snglund. 

1837 

Dppoiitlon  of  Edrnird  11. 

Bdnitrd  Ibe  Third,  died  ISTT. 

1328 

Tre;ity  uf  S'urthnpiiJtoii  recojniiea  inile- 

1339 

l>ealh""f'^Kol^rlCriic'"  " 

1380 

Death  of  Hoget  Mortimer. 

1333 

Edward  B,.lll..l  Inxades  Scotland. 

1383 

lialllcofHalidonHliL 

Balllol  doei  bomagc  to  Kdmid. 

1884 

Bllllol  driven  from  Scollaud. 

1836 

Edward  InTadee  Scotland. 

183B 

yraaco  asaln  declarea  war. 

183T 

1888 

War  with  France  end  Bcotlaad. 

1339 

Edward  claims  crown  of  Ftnnce. 

Edward  alUcka  France  rmm  Brabant. 

1340 

li,U',l-;  ,)r  Sliw... 

1343 

War  m  BrlltaoT  and  Gnlenne. 

1346 

Battles  of  Creuy  and  Nerlllel  Crow. 

1347 

Captnre  of  Calais. 

Trace  Witt  France. 

1840 

I'lr!:t  nppearnnce  uf  the  Black  Death. 

I8G1 

Statutes  of  Laborer!. 

1368 

13SS    FlratSUtnte  afPrHaanire. 


1410    . 


h  Duke  I 


.430  Trenty  of  Troyes. 

1423  Uenrr  the  Sixth,  died  un. 

1434  BslllcofVemealL 

1439  SlPseofOrleinfL 

480  4 


1481     Deal 


of  Joo; 


1486  Conerssa  of  Anaa. 

1444  Harrtsee  ofHargaret  of  Anjon. 

144T  Death  of  Dnke  of  Olonceiter. 

■  450  Impeachment  and  deathafDDkeotSnffoIlL 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ANNALS. 


1450 
USl 
14S4 
14S5 
14S6 
14S9 
1460 


3461 


Cid«*8  Intnrreeticm. 

Lon  of  Nonnjuidy  and  Gnienoe. 

Duke  of  York  named  Pxotector. 

First  battle  of  8t  Albans. 

Bnd  of  York's  Protectorate. 

lUlore  of  Torkist  rerolt 

Battle  of  Northampton. 

York  acknowledged  as  saccessor. 

Battle  of  Wakefield. 

Second  battle  of  St  Albans. 

Battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross. 

Bdward  Uie  FourCli,  died  1481 


1461 
1464 
1470 

1471 
1475 
1476 
1483 


1485 


Battle  of  Towton. 
Edward  marries  Lady  Gr^j. 
Warwick  driren  to  France. 
Flight  of  Edward  to  Bnrgirody. 
Battles  of  Bamet  and  Tewkesbnry. 
Edward  inTadee  France. 
OuBfon  iittlet  in  England. 
Harder  of  Edfirard  Uie  FUtli. 
Rlcluurd  tlie  Third,  died  146fi. 
Backingham*s  insurrection. 
Battle  of  Bosworth. 


THE  TUD0R8. 


1485-1603. 


1485    Henry  ^^^  SeTenfli,  died  1609. 
1487    Conspiraqr  of  Lambert  SimneL 
1489    Treaty  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
1401    Henry  InTadee  France. 
14INI    Cornish  Bebellion. 

Perkin  Warbeck  captnred. 
1407    Sebastian  Cabot  lands  in  America. 
1499    OAU  and  Bramiu  at  Oxford. 

1501  Arthur  Tador  marries  Catharine  of  Aragon. 

1 502  Margaret  Tndor  marries  James  the  Fonrtb. 
1 505    CMce  Dean  of  8L  PattFa. 

1509    Henrj  tlie  Bifflifli,  died  1647. 
Enumm  writes  the  **Praiae  of  FoUy.** 

1512  War  with  France.    Cblft  f&unde  SL  rauTt 

SehodL 

1513  Battles  of  the  Spnrs  and  of  Flodden. 
Wolsey  becomes  chief  Minister. 

1516  Mare't"  Utopia.'' 

1517  Lnther  denounces  Indulgences. 
1519   Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold. 

1 590  Lather  bams  the  Pope*8  BnlL 

1 591  Qoarrel  of  Lather  with  Henry  the  Eighth. 
1599   Benewal  of  French  war. 

1598  Wolsey  quarrels  with  the  Commons. 

1594  Exaction  of  Benerolences  defeated. 

1595  Peace  with  France.    Tiprtdal  transUUea  the 

Bme. 
1597   Henry  resolves  on  a  Divorce.    Persecution 
of  Protestants. 

1599  Fall  of  Wolsey.    Ministry  of  Norfolk  and 

More. 
1581    King  acknowledged  as  "Supreme  Head  of 

the  Church  of  England.** 
1 5S9    Statute  of  Appeals.   Anne  Boleyn  crowned. 
1 534    Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Succession. 
1585    Cromwell  Yicar-General.    Death  of  Mora. 
Overthrow  of  the  Geraldines  in  Ireland. 
15S6   English  Bible  issued. 

Dissolution  of  lesser  Monasteries. 
1587    Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
1538    Execution  of  Lord  Exeter  and  Lady  Salis- 
bury. 
1580   Law  of  Biz  Articles. 

Suppression  of  greater  Abbeys. 


1549 

1543 
1547 


1548 
1549 

1551 
1559 
1553 

1554 

1555 
1556 
1557 
1558 
1559 


1560 
1561 
1562 


1563 

1565 
1566 

1567 

1568 
1569 
1571 
1579 


1575 


Completion  of  the  Tudor  Con(iuest  of  Ire- 
land. 

Fall  of  Cromwell. 

Execution  of  Earl  of  Surrey. 

Edward  the  Sixth,  died  1663. 

Battle  of  Pinkie  Clengh. 

English  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Western  Rebellion.  End  of  Somerset's  Pro- 
tectorate. 

Death  of  Somerset 

Suppression  of  Chantries. 

nary*  died  1669. 

Chancellor  discovers  ArchangeL 

Mary  marries  Philip  of  Spain. 

England  absolved  by  Cardinal  Pole. 

Persecution  of  Protestants  begins. 

Burning  of  Archbii)hop  Cranmer. 

War  with  France. 

Loss  of  Calais. 

Elisabeth,  died  ie03. 

restores  Roynl  Supremacy  and  English 

Prayer-book. 

War  in  Scotland. 

Mary  Stuart  lands  in  Scotland. 

Rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neill  io  Ulster. 

Elizabeth  supports  French  Huguenots. 

First  Penal  Statute  against  Catholics,  and 
first  Poor  Law. 

Hawkins  begins  Slave-trade  with  Africa. 

English  driven  out  of  Havre. 

Thirty-nine  Articles  imposed  on  clergy. 

Mary  marries  Damley. 

Damley  mnrders  Rizzio. 

Royal  Exchange  built. 

Bothwell  mnrders  Damley. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Shane  O'NeilL 

Mary  flies  to  England. 

Revolt  of  the  northern  Earls. 

Bull  of  Deposition  issued. 

Conspiracy  and  death  of  Norfolk. 

Rising  of  the  Low  Countries  against  Alva. 

Cartwright's  "Admonition  to  the  Padia* 
ment** 

Wentworih  sent  to  t\i«  *Io^«. 


XTi 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ANNALS. 


1576 
15T7 

1578 
1579 
1580 


1583 

1584 

1585 
1586 


Firte  ffubUe  ThstUre  in 

Landing  of  the  Seminary  Priesta. 

Drake  Beta  aail  for  the  PacUlc. 

Spenter  pubHihtB  **  SA^ftanTa  CUcmtar." 
Campian  and  Parsona  In  England. 
Rerolt  of  the   Deamonda.    Maaaacre  of 

Smerwick. 
Plota  to  aasaaainate  Slixabeth. 
New  powera  given  to  EcclealaaUcal  Com- 

miaaion. 
Murder  of  Prince  of  Orange. 
Armada  gathers  In  the  Tagua. 
Colonisation  of  Virginia. 
Engllah  army  sent  to  Netherlandc 
Drake  on  the  Spanish  Coast 
Battle  of  Zntphen. 
Babington'a  Plot 
Shaktpen  %n  London, 


1587 


1588 

1589 
1590 
1503 
1594 
1596 

1597 

1598 
1599 
1601 
1603 


Death  of  Mary  Stnart 

Drake  bnma  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz. 

Marlowe*9  ^^TennJmrlatne.'* 

Defeat  of  the  Armada. 

Martin  MSarprektU  Tmeta, 

Drake  plonders  Cornnna. 

PubUeation  of  th$  *'Fturie  Qumml* 

ShaJt9penf9  **  Vmit9  and  AdowiM,*' 

Hooker's  **Eccle8iaatical  Polity.** 

Jonaon*%  **  Every  Man  in  ki$  Humor,'' 

Descent  upon  Cadiz. 

Sain  of  the  Second  Annada. 

BaanCs  **Euay9.** 

Revolt  of  Hugh  0*NeilL 

Expedition  of  Earl  of  Essex  In  Ireland. 

Execution  of  Essex. 

Moun^oy  completes  the  Conquest  of  Ir^ 

land. 
Death  of  BUuheth. 


THE  STUARTS. 


1608-1688. 


1608   James  tbe  Firsts  died  10S& 

Millenary  Petition. 
.  1 604    Parliament  claima  to  deal  with  both  Church 
and  State. 
Hampton  Court  Conference. 
1605    Gunpowder  Plot 

Baeori'8  **Advanoenunt  of  lAoaming.^^^ 
1610    Parliament's  Petition  of  Grievances. 
Plantation  of  Ulster. 

1613  Marriage  of  the  Elector  Palatine. 

1614  First  quarrels  with  the  Parliament 

1615  Trial  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset 
Disgrace  of  Chief-Justlco  Coke. 
Sale  of  Peerages. 

Propoeals  for  the  Spanish  Marrlagi. 

1616  DwXK  of  Shakxpert,  ^ 

1617  Bacon  Lord  Keeper. 
Expedition  and  death  of  Balelgh. 
The  Declaration  of  Sports. 

161 8  Beginning  of  Thirty -Years'  War. 
iioSO    Invasion  of  the  Palatinate. 

Baoon*o  "Abtncm  Orpanmn.** 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New 

England. 
Impeachment  of  Bacon. 
lOSl    James  tears  out  the  Protestation  of  the 

Commons. 

1 623  Journey  of  Charles  to  Madrid. 

1 624  Resolve  of  War  against  Spain. 
1025    Charles  the  First,  died  1649. 

First  Parliament  dissolved. 
Failure  of  expedition  against  Cadia 

1626  Buddngham  impeached. 
Second  Parliament  disaolved. 

1627  Levy  of  Benevolences  and  Forced  Loan. 
Failure  of  expedition  to  Rochclle. 

1628  The  PeUtlon  of  Bight 


1628 
1629 


1630 
1631 
1633 


1634 
1636 


1637 

1638 
1639 
1640 


1641 


1642 


1643 


Murder  of  Buckingham.^ 

Laud  Biahop  of  London. 

Dlaaolutiou  of  Third  Parliament 

Charter  granted  to  Massachusetts^^ 

Wentworth  Lord  President  of  the  NortlL 

Puritan  Emigration  to  Kew  Englandi^ 

Wentworth  Lord  Deputy  In  Ireland. 

Laud  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

MiUon*o  '*Aaegro»  and  **Pimaerooo,** 

Prynne's  *'  Histriomaatlx." 

Milton's  "Ckmus.'* 

Jnxon  Lord  Treasurer. 

Book  of  Canons  and  Common  Prayer  iatned 
for  Scotland. 

Hampden  refuses  to  pay  Ship-money. 

Revolt  of  Edinburgh. 

Trial  of  Hampden. 

MiUon*o  ''LycidoM^ 

The  Scotch  Covenant. 

Leslie  at  Dunse  Law. 

Pacification  of  Berwick. 

The  Short  Parliament 

The  Bishops*  War. 

Great  Council  of  Peers  at  Totk. 

Long  Parliament  roeeta,  A'oe. 

Execution  of  Strafford,  May, 

Charles  visits  Scotland. 

The  Irish  Massacre,  OeL 

The  Grand  Remonstrance,  Abe. 

Impeachment  of  Five  Members,  Jofn, 

Charles  before  Hull,  April 

Royalists  withdraw  from  Parliament 

Charles  raises  Standard  at  Nottingham,  A%tg. 

Battle  of  Edgehill,  OcU  23. 

Hobbet  tcritet  the  "De  Give,** 

Assembly  of  Divines  assembles  at  West- 
minster. 
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1648  Rising  of  fhe  CornishmeD,  Maj;, 

Death  of  Hampden,  Jime. 

Battie  of  Roondway  Dowu,  Jiily. 

Siege  of  Gloacetter,  Aug, 

Taking  of  the  Corenant,  Stpt  S3. 
1644  Fight  at  Cropredy  Bridge,  Juns, 

Battle  of  Manton  Moor,  July, 

Snrrender  of  Parliamentary  Army  in  Corn- 
wall, Sept. 

Battle  of  Tippermnir,  StpL 

Battle  of  Newbory,  Oct. 
1645    Self-renonncing  Ordinance,  JpriL 

New  Model  raised. 

Battle  of  Naseby,  June  14 

Battle  of  Phillphangh,  SepL 
J  646   Charles  enrrenders  to  the  Scots,  May. 
1647    Scots  snrrender  Charles  to  the  Houses,  Feb, 

Army  elects  AdJntators,  ApriL 

The  King  seized  at  Holmby  Honse,  June, 

"Humble  Representation**  of  the  Army, 

JttfM. 

Expulsion  of  the  Eleven  Members. 

Army  occupies  London,  Aug. 

Flight  of  the  King,  Nov, 

Secret  l*reaty  of  Charles  with  the  Scots,  Dec 

1948  Outbreak  of  the  Royalist  Revolt,  Feb, 
Revolt  of  the  Fleet,  and  of  Kent,  M(Kj. 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell  in  Essex  and  Wales, 

June-^ul^f, 
Battle  of  Preston,  A  ug,  1& 
Surrender  of  Colchester,  Aug.  87. 
Pride's  Purge,  Dec 
Royal  Soeietg  begins  at  Oxford. 

1949  ySxecution  of  Charles  I.,  Jan,  SO. 

Scotland  proclaims  Charles  n. 

England  proclaims  itself  a  Commonwealth. 

Cromwell  storms  Drogheda,  Aug, 

1650  Cromwell  enters  Scotland,  May, 
Battle  of  Dunbar,  Sept,  8. 

1 65 1  Battle  of  Worcester,  Sept,  3. 
Union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
nobbe»*$  ''Leviathan,** 

1 65S    Outbreak  of  Dutch  War,  May. 

Victory  of  Van  Tromp,  *V<w. 
1658    Victory  of  Blake,  Feb, 

Cromwell  drives  out  the  Parliament,ilpHZ  19. 

CoDStitnent  Convention  (Barebones  Parlia- 
ment), July. 

Convention  dissolves,  Dec 

1 654  The  Instrument  of  Government 
Oliver  €roiiiP7el],  Lord  Protect- 

or«  died  1C08. 
Peace  concluded  with  Holland. 
First  Protectorate  Parliament,  Sept. 

1 655  Dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  Jan. 
The  Major-Qenerals. 
Settlement  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Settlement  of  the  Church. 

1656  Blake  in  the  Mediterranean. 

War  with  Spain  and  Conquest  of  Jamaica. 
Second  Protectorate  Parliament  Sifpt, 

2 


1657 


1658 


1659 


1660 


1661 

1662 

1663 
1604 

1665 
1667 


1668 
1669 
1670 
1671 


1672 


1673 


1674 


1675 

1676 
1677 


I<ord  Pro- 


Blake's  victory  at  Santa  Cruz. 
Cromwell  refhses  title  of  King. 
Act  of  Government 
Parliament  dissolved,  Feb. 
Battle  of  the  Dunes. 
Capture  of  Dunkirk. 
Death  of  Cromwell,  Sept.  3. 
Blchard  Gromp^ell^ 

tector,  died  1713. 
Third  Protectorate  Parliament 
Parliament  dissolved. 
Long  Parliament  recalled. 
Long  Parliament  again  driven  out 
Monk  enters  London. 
The  "Convention"  Parliament 
Charles  the  Second,  lands  at  Dover. 

May^  died  1C8S. 
Union  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  undone. 
Cavalier  Parliament  begins. 
Act  of  Uniformity  re-enacted. 
Puritan  clergy  driven  out 
BayaX  Socitty  al  honiiim. 
Dispensing  Bill  fiills. 
Conventicle  Act 
Dutch  War  begins. 
Five-MUe  Act 
Plague  and  Fire  of  London. 
Newton^a  Theory  ef  FluxUms. 
The  Dutch  in  the  Med  way. 
Dismissal  of  Clarendon. 
Peace  of  Breda. 
Lewis  attacks  FIander». 
MilUnCa  "Paradue  LottL* 
The  Triple  Alliance. 
Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Ashley  shrinks  back  fh>m  toleration  to 

Catholics. 
Treaty  of  Dover. 

Bunyan^e  ''PUgrinCa  Progrtaa**  wriUm. 
MiUon*»  **PaTadiae  Regained**  and  "Amuoii 

Agoniatea,** 
Xeuton*a  Theory  qf  Light 
Closing  of  the  Exchequer. 
Declaration  of  Indnlgencer^ 
War  begins  with  Hollandr 
Ashley  made  Chancellor. 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  withdrawn. 
The  Test  Act 
Shaftesbury  dismissed. 
Shaftesbury  takes  the  lead  of  the  Country 

Party. 
Bill  of  Protestant  Securities  fails. 
Charles  makes  peace  with  Holland. 
Danby  Lord  Treasurer. 
Treaty  of  mutnnl  aid  between  Charles  and 

Lewis. 
Shaftesbury  scut  to  the  Tower. 
Bill  for  Security  of  the  Church  fails. 
Address  of  the  Commons  for  War  with 

FranoA. 
Prince  of  OT&nee  mttxi\«alL«xi« 
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1 678  Peace  of  Nimegneii. 

Oates  inrenU  the  Popish  Plot. 

Fall  of  Danby. 

New  Ministry  with  Shaflesbary  at  its  head. 

Temple's  plan  for  a  new  CoancU. 

1679  New  Parliament  meets. 
Halieas  Corpus  Act  passed. 
Ezclosion  Bill  introdaced. 
Parliament  dissolved. 
Shaflesbary  dismissed. 

1680  Committee  for  agitation  formed. 
Monmouth  pretends  to  the  throne. 
Petitioners  and  Abhorrers. 
Exclnsion  Bill  thrown  oat  by  the  Lords. 
Trial  of  Lord  Stafford. 

1681  Parliament  at  Oxford. 
IJmitation  Bill  rejected. 
Moumoath  and  Shaflesbary  arrested. 

1682  Conspiracy  and  flight  of  Sbaftesbary. 
Bye-hoase  Plot. 

1683  Death  of  Shaflesbary. 

Lord  Rassell  and  Algernon  Sidney  execated. 

1684  Town  charters  quashed. 
Army  increased. 


1685  James  the  Second,  died  170L 
Iii»arrection  of  Argyle  and  MonnuHith. 
Battle  of  Sedgemoor,  July  6, 

The  Bloody  Circait. 
Array  raised  to  90,000  men. 
Revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes. 

1686  Parliament  refhses  to  repeal  Test  Act 
Test  Act  dispensed  with  by  Royal  aathori^ 
EccleslHstical  Commission  set  np. 

1687  yewUm*» '*  rrindpia.*' 

Expalslon  of  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen. 

Dismissal  of  Lords  Rochester  and  ClareudOft 

Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

The  boroughs  regulated. 

William  of  Orange  protests   against  the 

Declaration. 
Tyrconnell  made  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland. 

1688  Clergy  refuse  to  read  Declaration  of  Indnlt 

gence. 
Threat  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 
Irish  troops  brought  over  to  England. 
Lewis  attacks  Germany. 
William  of  Orange  landa  at  Torbaj. 
Flight  of  James. 


MODERN  ENGLAND. 


1689- 

1874. 

1689 

Convention  Parliament 

1707 

Declaration  of  Rights. 

1708 

William  and  nary  nuide  Kins 

and  Qneen. 

1709 

William  forms  the  Grand  Alliance  against 

1710 

Battle  of  Killiecrankie,  July  87.        [Lewis. 

Siege  of  Londonderry. 

17ia 

Mutiny  BilL 

1713 

Toleration  BilL 

1714 

BiU  of  Rights. 

Secession  of  the  Nonjarors. 

1715 

1690 

Abjuration  Bill  and  Act  of  Grace. 
Battle  of  Beachy  Head,  June  90. 

1716 

Battle  of  the  Boyue,  July  0. 

1717 

William  repolsed  firom  Limerick. 

1718 

1691 

Battle  of  Anghrim,  Jtdy. 
Capitulation  and  Treaty  of  Limerick. 

1720 

1692 

Massacre  of  Glencoe. 

1721 

Battle  of  La  Hogne,  May  19. 

1722 

1693 

Sunderland's  plan  of  a  Ministry. 

1727 

1694 

Bank  of  England  set  np. 

Death  of  Mary. 

1729 

1696 

Currency  restored. 

1730 

1697 

Peace  of  Ryewick. 

1731 

1698 

First  Partition  Treaty. 

1733 

1700 

Second  Partition  Treaty. 

1701 

Dnke  of  Anjoa  becomes  King  of  Spain. 

Death  of  James  the  Second. 

1737 

Act  of  Settlement  passed. 

1738 

1702 

Anne,  died  1714. 

1739 

1704 

Battle  of  Blenheim,  Augutt  13. 

1740 

Harley  and  St  John  take  ofllce. 

1742 

1705 

Victories  of  Peterborough  in  Spain. 

1743 

1706 

Battle  of  Ramillies.  May  88. 

Act  of  Union  with  Scotland. 

Battle  of  Oudenarde. 

Dismissal  of  Harley  and  St  JotUL 

Battle  of  Malplaquet 

Trial  of  SachevereL 

Tory  Ministry  of  Harley  and  St  J<duL 

Dismissal  of  Marlborough. 

Treaty  of  Utrecht 

George  the  First,  died  1787. 

Ministry  of  Townshend  and  Walpote. 

Jacobite  Revolt  under  Lord  Mar. 

Ministry  of  Lord  Stanhope. 

The  Septennial  Bill. 

The  Triple  Alliance. 

The  Quadruple  Alliance. 

Failnre  of  the  Peerage  Bill. 

The  South  Sea  Company. 

Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Exile  of  Bishop  Atterbary. 

War  with  Austria  and  Spain. 

George  the  Second,  died  1760. 

Treaty  of  Seville. 

Free  exportation  of  American  rice  allowed. 

Treaty  of  Vienna. 

Walpole*s  Excise  Bill. 

War  of  the  Polish  Succession. 

Family  Compact  between  France  and  Spain. 

Death  of  Queen  Caroline. 

The  MethodUtM  appear  in  London, 

War  declared  with  Spain. 

War  of  the  Austrian  Saccession. 

Resignation  of  Walpole. 

Ministry  of  Henry  Pelham. 

Battle  of  Dettingen,  June  37. 
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174S  Buttle  of  Fonteno3r,Jraif  81. 

Charles  Bdwnrd  lande  tn  Scotland. 

Battle  of  FresionjMmt,  8epL  8L 

Charles  Edward  reaches  Derby,  Dtc  4 
174G  Battle  of  Falkirk,  Jon.  88. 

Battle  of  Cnlloden,  AprU  16. 
1 74  8   Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
1 7u  1    CUve*8  snrprise  of  Arcot. 

1754  Death  of  Henrj  Pelham. 
IGnistry  of  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

1755  The  Seven-Tears' War. 
Defeat  of  General  Braddock. 

1756  Loss  of  Port  Hahon. 
Retreat  of  Admiral  Byng. 

1757  Convention  of  Closter-Seven. 
Ministry  of  WUliam  Pitt 
Battle  of  Plassey,  Jtme  S8. 

1758  Capture  of  Loaisbnrg  and  Cape  Breton. 
Capture  of  Fort  Dnqnesne. 

1759  Battle  of  Minden,  Af»g.  1. 
Battle  of  Qniberon  Bay,  Sw,  SO. 
Capture  of  Fort  Niagara  and  Ticonderoga. 
Wolfe's  victory  on  Heights  of  Abraham. 

1760  Georse  the  Tblrd,  died  issa 
Battle  of  Wandewash. 

1761  Ministry  of  Lord  Bute. 
Brindley^t  Canal  oner  the  IrwitL 

1762  Peace  of  Paris. 

1763  Wedgwood  etUMiMhea  PoUerieB. 

1 764  Hargreave§  inventa  SpinninQ-Jemvg, 

1 765  Stamp  Act  passed. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Rockingham. 

Meeting  and  Protest  of  American  Congress. 
Watt  invtnta  SUam-engine. 

1 766  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
Ministry  of  Lord  Chatham. 

1 768    Ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Oralton. 

Wilkes  expelled  firom  House  of  Commons. 

Arkwright  inventa  Sphming^maehine, 
1760    Wilkes  three  times  elected  for  Middlesex. 

House  of  Commons  seats  Col.  Luttrell. 

Occupation  of  Boston  by  British  troops. 

Letter*  of  Juniui, 

1770  Ministry  of  Lord  North. 

Chatham  proposes  Parliamentary  Belbrm. 

1771  Last  attempt  to  prevent  Parliamentary  re- 

porting. 
Beginning  of  the  great  English  JoumaU, 

1773  Hastings  appointed  Qovemor-Qenera). 
Boston  tea-ships. 

1774  Military  occupation  of  Boston.   Port  closed. 
Massachusetts  Charter  altered. 
Congress  assembles  at  Philadelphia. 

1776    Rejection  of  Chatham's  plan  of  concUiatlon. 

Skirmish  at  Lexington. 

Americans,  under  Washington,  besiege  Bos- 

BatUe  of  Bunker^  Hill.  [ton. 

Southern  Colonies  expel  their  Governors. 
1776    Orompton  invents  the  Mule, 

Arnold  invades  Canada. 

evacuation  of  Boston. 

DeclMTMtloD  ofladepeodenee,  Jiiiy  4. 
BMUJet  ofBrookJm  imd  Trentoti. 


1776 
1777 


1778 
1770 


1780 
1781 
1782 


1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 


1793 


1794 


Adam,  SmiilCe  "  Wealth  of  Xationa.'' 
Battle  of  Brandy  wine. 
Surrender  of  Saratoga,  Oct  18. 
Chatham  proposes  Federal  Union. 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 
Alliance  of  Franco  with  United  States. 
Death  of  Chatham,  April  7. 
Alliance  of  Spain  with  United  States. 
Siege  of  Gibraltar. 

Armed  Neutrality  of  Northern  Powers 
The  Irish  Volunteers. 
Comwollis  captures  Charleston. 
Descent  of  Hyder  All  on  the  CaraaUc 
Defeat  of  Hyder  at  Porto  Nova 
Surrender  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktowa 
Ministry  of  Lord  Rocldngham. 
Victories  of  Rodney: 
Repeal  of  Poyning's  Act 
Pitt's  Bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 
Burke's  Bill  of  Economical  Reform. 
Shelbume  Ministry. 
Repulse  of  Allies  from  Gibraltar. 
Treaties  of  Paris  and  Versailles. 
Coalition  Ministry  of  Fox  and  North. 
Fox's  India  Bill. 
Ministry  of  Pitt 
Pitt's  India  BilL 
Sinking  Fund  and  Excise. 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill. 
Free-trade  Bill  between  England  and  1x9* 
Trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  [land. 

Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France. 
The  Regency  Bill. 

Meeting  of  States-General  at  Versailles. 
New  French  Coustitutiou. 
Triple  Alliance  for  defense  of  Turkey. 
Quarrel  over  Nootka  Soimd. 
Pitt  defends  Poland. 

Burke*e  ^*ReJleetione  on  the  French  Revolution.'* 
Representative  Government  set  up  in  Canadai 
Fox's  Libel  Act 

Burke* e  *^ Appeal  from.  Xew  to  Old  Whigs.** 
Pitt  hinders  Holland  from  joining  the  Co- 
France  opens  the  Scheldt  [alitiOD. 
Pitt's  efforts  for  pence. 
The  United  Irishmen. 
France  declares  War  on  England. 
Part  of  Whigs  Join  Pitt 
English  army  lands  In  Flanders. 
English  driven  from  Toulon. 
English  driven  from  Holland. 
Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
Victory  of  Lord  Howe,  June  21. 
Battle  of  Cape  St  Vincent 
Burke^s  *^  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace.** 
England  alone  in  the  War  with  France. 
Battle  of  Camperdown. 
Irish  revolt  crushed  at  Vinegar  HIU. 
Battle  of  the  Nile. 

Pitt  revives  the  CoaWlVou  ti^VraXYitc^'Cft. 
Conquest  of  Hytore. 
Surrender  of  Ha\l&  to  E.ti^\\«\v  Y\e«l. 
Armed  NentraWtT  ot  "SoTVYn-.m "toN^f-T*- 
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1800 
1801 


1805 
1806 


Act  of  Union  with  Ireland. 

George  the  Third  rc^Jects  Pitt's  pltn  of 

Catholic  Bmandpation. 
Admiuiatration  of  Mr.  Addington. 
Sarreuder  of  French  army  in  Egyp.. 
Battle  of  Copeobageu. 

1802  Peace  of  Amiens. 

Publieatioti  c/  **Edin1ntrgh  lUfrteuf.** 

1803  Bonaparte  declares  War. 
Battle  of  Aseaye. 
Second  Miniatry  of  TltL 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,  Oct  21. 
Death  of  Pitt,  Jan.  S3. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Greurille. 
Death  of  Fox. 

1807  Orders  in  Conndl. 
Abolition  of  Slave-trade. 
Ministry  of  Dalce  of  Portland. 
Seizure  of  Danish  fleet. 

1808  America  passes  Non-Intercooree  Act 
Battle  of  Vimlera  and  Convention  of  Cintra. 

1809  Battle  of  Comnna,  Jisik  1«. 
Wellesley  drives  Sonlt  fh>m  Oporto. 
Battle  of  Talavera,  July  27. 
Expedition  against  Walcheren. 
Ministry  of  Spencer  Perceval. 
Bevival  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

1810  Battle  of  Bnsaca 
Lines  of  Torres  Yedras. 

1811  Prince  of  Wales  becomes  Begent 
Battle  of  Faentes  de  Onore,  May  5. 
Wellington  repulsed  Crom  BadfOoz  and  Al- 
Lnddito  Riota.  [meida. 

1812  Assassin  ation  of  Spencer  Perce vnL 
Ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool. 

Storm  of  Cindad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz. 
America  declares  War  against  England. 
Battle  of  Salamanca,  July  28. 
Wellington  retreats  from  Bnrgoe. 
Tictoriefl  of  American  Frigates. 

1813  Battle  of  Vittoria,  June  21. 
Battles  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Wellington  enters  Prance,  OeL 
Americans  attack  Canada. 

1814  Battle  of  Orthes. 

tfattle  of  Tonlonse,  April  10. 

Battle  of  Chippewa,  July, 

Raid  npon  Washington. 

British  repnlsed  at  Plattsbarg  and  Kew  Or- 

1815  Battle  of  Qoatre  Bras,  June  16.  [leans. 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  June  la. 

Treaty  of  Vienna. 
Manchester  Massacre. 
Cato  Street  Conspiracy. 
George  the  Foorth,  died  1S30. 
Bill  for  the  Qneen*s  Divorce. 
Canning  Foreign  Minister. 
Mr.  Hnskiftson  Joins  the  Ministry. 
Expedition  to  Portugal. 
Recognition  of  South  American  States. 
1827    Ministry  of  Mr.  Canning. 
Mlaletrj  of  Lord  Ctodericb, 
IfjitUe  ofN-^rariaa. 


1810 
1820 


1822 
1823 
1826 


1828 
1829 
1880 


1831 
1832 
1833 

1834 


1835 

1836 

1837 
1830 


1840 
1841 


1842 
1845 
1846 


1847 
1848 


1852 
1853 
1854 


1855 

1856 

1857 
1858 


1859 
1865 
1866 
1867 

1868 

1869 
1870 
1871 

1874 


Ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Catholic  Bmandpation  Bill. 
WllUam  the  Fonrtli,  died  18S7. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Grey. 
Opening  of  Liverpool  and  Mcmehttter  R,  R, 
Reform  Agitation. 

Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  passed,  June  7. 
Suppression  of  Colonial  Slavery. 
East  India  trade  thrown  open. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Melbonme. 
New  Poor  Law. 

System  of  National  Education  began. 
Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  replaced. 
Municipal  Corporation  Act 
General  Registration  Act 
Civil  Marriage  Act 
Tlctorla. 

Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Education  liv 
Demands  for  a  People's  Charter,    [stltuted. 
Formation  of  Anti-Com-Law  League. 
Revolt  la  Canada. 
War  with  China. 
Occupation  of  CabuL 

Qnadrni)le  Alliance  with  France,  Portugal, 
Bombardment  of  Acre.  [and  Spain. 

Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
Income  Tax  revived. 
Peace  with  China. 

Massacre  of  English  army  in  AfTghanlstan. 
Victories  of  Pollock  in  A%hauistan. 
Battles  of  Moodkee  and  Ferozcsbah. 
Battle  of  Sobraon. 
Annexation  of  Sdnde. 
Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws. 
Ministry  of  Lord  John  RufselL 
Suppression  of  the  Chartists  and  Irish  rebels. 
Victory  of  Goojerat 
Annexation  of  the  Punjanb. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Derby. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 
Alliance  with  France  against  Russia. 
Siege  of  Scbastopol. 
Battle  of  Inkermanu.  Nov.  5. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Palmers  ton. 
Capture  of  SebastopoL 
Peace  of  Paris  with  Russia 
Sepoy  Mutiny  in  BengaL 
Sovereignty  of  India  transferred  to  tha 
Volunteer  movement  [Crown. 

Second  Ministry  of  Lord  Derby. 
Second  Ministry  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
Ministry  of  Lord  Rusecll. 
Third  Ministry  of  Lord  Derby. 
Parliamentary  Reform  BilL 
Ministry  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 
Ministry  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Abolition  of  compulsory  Church  Ratea. 
Disestablishment  of  Episcopal  Church  in  Ire- 
Irish  Land  BilL    Education  Bill.        [land. 
Abolition  of  Religloos  Tests  in  Univarsltlei. 
ArmyBilU    Ballot  BilL 
Second  Ministry  ot  'VLr.DVvt^eW. 
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KINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  CERDIC,  FROM  ECGBERH^. 


ECGBERHT, 

r.  802-887. 


lU 


-fflTHELWULP, 

r.83T-8B8. 
I 


JBTHE 


<BALD, 


r.  858-860. 


^THELBERHT, 
r.800-S60. 


CLl 


iBTHELRED  L, 
r.86e-87L 


ALFRED  = 
r.  871-001. 


EalhMwtt^m 


mi 


EADWARD 

TnX  XLDKB, 

r.901-98& 

I 


iETHELSTAN, 
r.98&-»40. 


EADMUND  =  JEl/gifti, 
r.MO-94e. 


EADRED, 
r.Md-96&. 


1 


I 
KADWIO, 
r.  956-0e9. 


1.  JEthelflad  =  SADGAR, = S.  JSlftkrytK 
r.  950-976. 


EADWARD 

mh  M ▲BTTX, 

r.  97&-079. 


1.  XttTne  =iETnELRED  IL,  =  2.  Emmaqf 


uncertain. 


r.  979-1016. 


Normandy  =  2.  Cnnt, 

■  r.  1017-1088. 


li 


EADMUNIl  TBOMBIDK, 

r.  April  23-Nov.  30, 

1016, 

m,Eaidgyth, 

I 


Ealfred, 
killed  1086. 


mi 


EADWARD 

TUB 
O0HFX88OB, 

r.  1042-1066w 


HarttaAcnot; 
r.  1040-lOtfL 


Sadmnnd. 


Eadward, 

d.1057, 

m,Aff(Uha, 


Sadgar, 

elected 

King  in 

1066. 


Margaret, 
d.  1093, 
m.  Malcolm  III, 
King  Y  Scots. 

Matilda, 

d.  1118, 

Wm  Htnrp  X* 

King  of 


Chriatini^ 
a  nun. 


DANISH  KINGS,  xxiii 


TSB  DANISH  KINGS. 


^WEOEN  FORKBEARD, 
d.  1014. 

CN  UT  =  Emma  cf  Xormandp^  trido9d 
T.  lOlT-1085.  I       <J/  King  jEthelred  II. 

[  I 

SwegCD,  HAROLD  L,  HARTHACNUT, 

r.  1036>1040.  r.  10K)-104S. 

Illegitimate, 
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DUKSS  OF  THE  NORBSANa 


ROLF, 

Ist  Duke  of  the  Normans, 

r.  911-92T. 


WllilJ 


1 


TAM 

lOMOftWOKD, 

r.  987-843. 
RICHARD 

TUE  FKABI.K88, 

r.04S-896w 

I 


RICHARD 

TUK  OOOP, 

r.99^102«. 


LRD 


RICHARD  m, 
r.  1026-102&. 


Emmftt 
1H.  1.  ^£eA«Ired  17.  <^ 

Bngland. 
m,  9.  Cnttt  €f  Ennland 
and  Denmart, 


ROBERT 

mX  MAONinOEHT, 

r.  10'i&-1035. 
I 

WILLIAM 

TnV  nONQDKBOB, 

r.  1035-1087. 


CRI 


ROBERT  n., 

r.  1087-1096 

((W>m  1096  to  1100 

the  Dachy  was 

held  by  his 

brother  WilliamX 
and  1100-1100 

(when  he  was  over- 
thrown at  Tinche- 
brai  by  his 
brother  Henry). 


WILLIAM 

BDFUS, 

r.  1096-1100. 


I 
HENRY  T^ 
r.  1106-118& 


Matilda, 

m.  GEOFFRY, 

OOUICT  OP  ▲Njon 

▲MD  MAIN* 

(who  won  the 

Dnchy  Drom 

Stephen). 

I 

HENRY  IL 

invested  with  the 

Duchy  1160, 

d.1189. 

I 


RICHARD 

TIR  L10M-HKABT, 

r.  1189-1199. 


Adela, 
m.StepMH, 


EPl 


STEPHEN 

or  BTX>IB, 

8.1186. 


JOHN, 

r.  1109-1204 

(wben  Normandy  was  conquered 

by  France). 


EDWARD  m.—HENRY  IV, 


XXV 


Claim  of  BDWARD  HI.  to  the  French  Crown. 


>HILI1 


PHILIP  IV. 

TlIK  FAIK, 

r.  1885-181i. 

I 


PHILIP  IIL 

TUX  BOLI), 

r.  1270-1885. 
I 


I.EWIS  X., 
r.  1814-1816. 


>HNI. 


PHILIP  V. 

■niB  LOMO, 

r.  131^1828. 


JO] 
IB  N0T.-19  Hot. 

isie. 


iRLES 


CHARLES  IV. 

TIIK  FAIB, 

r.  1882-1388. 


Charles,  Coont 
ofValois, 

disss. 


Isabel, 

m.  ISdieard  IT. 

qf  England, 

Edward  HI. 
of  England. 


PHIUP  VL 

or  VALOIS, 

r.  132S-lS6a 

I 
JOHN  IL 

THR  OOODV 

r.  1S00-1864L 


Deicent  of  HENR7  IV. 


EDWARD  L 


EDWARD  IL 


HDWABjyilL 


HENRTIIL 

I 


Edmund, 

Earl  of  Lancaster. 

I 


Thomas, 

Earl  of  Lancaster, 

beheaded,  1328. 


„  I 
Henry, 

Earl  of  Lancaster. 


Henry, 

Doke  of  Lancasttr. 

I 


John  of  Gannt,        =         Blanche 
Dak«  of  Lancaster.      I      of  Lancaster. 


HENRY  IV. 
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Since  the 


WnUAML, 

m,  Matilda 

I 

i ZIT'l 


Robert,  WILLIAM  IL, 

Doko  of  Normandy,  b.  aboat  1080^ 
b.  aboat  106«,  d.  IIOQ. 

d.lldi. 

William, 

€k>iuit  of  Flanders^ 

bbll01,d.ll8a 


Henrr,  filCHARD  I., 

U 11S6,  d.  ll^^  ~tf.  1167,  d.  U9y. 


SOVEREIGNS  OF  ENGLAND. 


XXXI 


OF  ENQLAND 


Homiaii  Conquest. 


h.aboatl08T,d.l087. 


HENRY  I., 

b.1068, 

d.1186. 

m.  1.  MatOda  qf 

Soottani, 

Matilda, 

cLiier, 

in.9.  Qtoffrey 
Count  qf 

HENRY  n.. 

b.  1188,  d.  1189. 

fn.  Eleanor  t/ 

AquUttine, 


d.  1187. 

in.  Stephen^ 

Count  €if 

Bloi§, 


Gcotow, 

b.  1166,  d.  1188. 

«k  Conttanee, 

heirueqf 

Arthar, 

Dnkeof 

Brittanr, 

bbllOT. 


8TEP1 


»HEN, 
d.ll54 
m.  MatOda 
€if  BovJLogn^ 


jSnatace, 

Connt  of 

Bcalome, 


JOHN, 

b.  1*«G,  d.  1216. 

91ft.  2.  iMbel  of 

Angoulime, 

HENRY  in., 

1. 1207,  d.  1272. 

tn.  Eleanor  of 

J^rov€ne€t 

EDWARD  !•♦ 

b.  1239^.  1807. 

in.1.  Eleanor 

qfCaetOe. 

EDWARD  IL, 

b.l284« 

mnrdered  1827. 

m.IeaMqf 

France, 

EDWARD  m., 

b.  1812.  d.  18n. 

m.  PhtUppa  qf 

BdinauU, 

iSeenextpa^} 


William. 

Connt  of 

Bonlogne, 

d.1100. 
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Edward, 

Prince  of 

Wales, 

b.1830, 

d.1376. 


RICHARD  IL, 

b.lSM. 

deposed 

ISM. 


LlODSl, 

Dakeof 

Clarence, 

b.1338, 

d.l8C8. 


Philppa, 

m,  Edmund 

Mortimer^ 

Earlqf 

Hardi 

Boeer 

Hortimer, 

Earl  of 

March. 

I 


1.  Blanche^ 

daughter  cf 

Htnryt  Duke  qf 

Lcmeatter, 


I 


KDWABD 
L 


JobnofGaont, 

Dakeof 

Lancaster, 

b.  about  1S40, 

d.l8W. 


,1 


HENRY  IV., 

b.  I860,  d.  1418. 

in.L  Miarydt 

Bohun, 


HENR 


Idmand 

Hortimer, 

Earl  of 

March, 

d.1424. 


Y  v., 

b.  1888.  d.  14ak 
m.  Katharine  qf 
FraneetWho    = 


Anne 

Mortimer. 

nuRiehara, 

Barlqf 

Caimbridgef 

vhotMU 

h^eaded. 

U16. 


HENRY  VI., 

b.  1481, 

d.l47L 
nLMarffaretqf 


Edward, 

Prince  of  Wdles, 

b.l4B8, 

slain  at 

Tewkesbarr, 

147L 


8.  KathaHm 
Swyi^ford, 


t.  Owen  Tndor. 


Edmnnd 

Tndor. 

Earl  of 

Richmocd. 


John  Beaufort, 
Earl  of  Somerset. 


John  Beanfort, 

Duke  of 

Somerset 


Margaret 
Jbeaafort. 


i 


HENRY  VIL, 
b.liBOkdlMei 


L  Katharine    =    HENRY*  VIIL,     =    2.  Arme  BoUyn,    =    8.  Jane  Beymour, 
qfAroffon.  b.  1491,  d.  1547. 


MARY, 

b.  1516,  d.  1658. 

}Ki,  PkOip  nf  Spatu 


ELIZABETH. 
bbl688,d.lG0i 


EDWARD  VI., 
b.l58T,d.l6C». 


SOVEREXaNS  OF  ENGLAND, 
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m. 


Sdmand  of 

Langley, 

Dnke  of  York, 

b.  1341,  d.  1402. 


Rictanrd, 

Earl  of  Cam  bridge, 

beheaded  1415. 

nuAnne 

Mortimer, 

ntchard  Plantagenet, 
Dake  of  York, 

Hlain  at 
Wak^ifleld,  14^. 


I 

BDWARD  IV., 

b.  1442,  d.  1488. 

m.  ElizaUth 

WydeviU. 


George,  Doke  of 


>rge, 

«,D. 


.Jt, 


Clarence,!).  1449,  d.  147& 


Elfzabetb, 
d.1608. 


EDWARD 
b.l470. 


Richard. 

Dake  of 
York, 
b.  1472. 


Edward, 
Earl  of 

Warwick. 

beheaded 
1499. 


Margaret, 

Conn  less  of 

SallBbur^ 

beheaded  154). 

in.  Sir 

Richard 


RICHARD  III., 

b.  1452,  d.  148& 

m.  Anne  Nevilk, 


I 

I 

Edward, 

Prince  of  Wales 

bb  U78,  d*  148L 


Margaret, 

b.  1489,  d.  1541. 

VK  1.  Jamm  /r., 

XiTig  qf  Seots, 


Mary, 

b.  1498,  dl  1688. 

m.2.  Charlee 

Brandon,  Duke  of 

Suffolk, 


James  V., 

KlngofScotf, 

d.1642. 

Marr, 
Qneen  or  Scot*, 
beheaded  1587. 

I 

JAMES  I., 

b.  15C6,  d.  1625. 

Ml.  Anne  of  Denmark, 

I 
I8ee  next  page,} 


k. 


Frances  Brandon, 
nu  Benry  Grey^ 
Duke  qf  Suffolk, 

Jane  Orey, 

beheaded  1564. 

m.  Lord  Guil/tu^ 

Dudley, 
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juas 


CnARLES  I., 

b.  1600,  beheaded  1C49. 

m.  Henrietta  Maria  c/  France. 


CHARLES  IIm 

1.  Atme  Hyde      = 

=       JAMBS 

n.,     = 

=       9.  Mary  c/ 

b.l«81,d.lM0. 

b.l680,d.l68& 

b.l68S, 

Modena, 

d.1701. 

m.  WUUam, 

James  Francis 

Prince  cf  Orakfft. 

MARY, 

ANNE, 

WILLIAM  nL, 

b.l66S, 

b.l6<Bk 

Sdward  Stuart, 

b.  16B0,  d.  ITOt. 

d.l6M. 

d.1714. 

the  Old 

m.  MARY  OF 

tn. 

Pretender. 

ENGLAND, 

WILLIAM 
III, 

b.1688. 

d.1760. 

Charles 
Edward 

Staart,  the 
Tonne 

Pretender. 
b.lTSA, 
d.1788. 


Henrr 

Benedict 

Staart, 

Cardinal 

York, 

b.l78S| 

d.1807. 


"sovereigns  of  ENGLAND.  xxxv 
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Elizabeth, 

b.  1606,  d.  1608. 

m.  Fredtritk^ 

Elector  Palatine, 


>o!a, 


Sopi 

d.  1714. 
m.  Emett  Avgtutus, 
EUctor  qf  Hanover. 


GEORGE  L. 

b.  1660,  d.  17S7. 

m.  Sophia  Dorothea 

qfZeU. 


GBOROE  n , 

b.  1683,  d.  1760. 

tn.  Caroline  qf 

Brandenburff' 

Anspach. 

Frederick, 

Prince  of  Wniefi, 

b.  1707,  d.  1751. 

GEORGE  m., 

b.  1788,  d.  1S90. 

m.  Charlotte  of 

Meeldenbitrgh 

Strelitz. 

I 


GEORGE  IV.,  WILLIAM  IV.,                           Edward,                           Ernest  Angnstna 

b.  1768,  d.  1890.  b.  1765,  d.  1887.                        DnkeofKent,                       Kinir  of  BanoTer 

m.  Caroline  of  b.  1767,  d.  1880.                          b.  17n,  d.  1861. 

Brwnamiek-  ( 

WolftnMLttA.  I 

Charlotte,  VIUTOKIA, 

b.  17M,  d.  1817.  b.  1S19, 

m.  Prince  Albert  of 

Saxe-Coburg  and 

Gotha. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  ENGLISH  KINGDOMS,  607-1018. 

Section  I.— Britain  and  tl&e  EnfflUb. 

[Avtkorities  for  the  constitntion  and  settlement  of  the  English,  see  Eemble's  "  Sax- 1 
oos  in  England,**  and  especiallj  the  *'*■  Constftutional  History  of  England,"  by  Profess- 
or Stobbs.     Sir  Francis  Palgrave^s  History,  of  the  English  Commonwealth  is  valua- 
ble, bat  to  be  osed  with  care.    A  yigoroos'  i^d  accurate  sketch  of  the  early,  constitu- 
tion may  be  found  in  Mr.  Freeman's  History  of  the  Nonnan  Conquest,  vol.  i] 


Fob  the  fatherland  of  the  English  race  we  mast  look  far  away 
from  England  itself.  In  the  fifth  century  afler  the  birth  of  Christ, 
the  one  country  which  bore  the  name  of  England  was  what  we 
now  call  Sleagjfik.  a  district  in  the  heart  of  the  peninsula  which 
parts  the  Baltic  from  the  Northern  seas.  Its  pleasant  pastures, 
Its  black-timbered  homesteads,  its  prim  little  townships  looking 
down  on  inlets  of  purple  water,  were  then  but  a  wild  waste  of 
heather  and  sand,  girt  along  the  coast  with  sunless  woodland, 
broken  only  on  the  western  side  by  meadows  which  crept  down  to 
the  marshes  and  the  sea.  The  dwellers  in  this  district  were  one 
out  of  three  tribes,  all  belonging  to  the  same  Low  German  branch 
of  the  Teutonic  family,  who  at  the  moment  when  history  discovers 
them  were  bound  together  into  a  confederacy  by  the  ties  of  a  com- 
mon blood  and  a  common  speech.  To  the  noith  of  the  English  lay 
the  tribe  of  the  Jutes,  whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  their  dis- 
trict of  Jutland.  To  the  south  of  them  the  tribe  of  the  Saxons 
wandered*  over  the  sand-flats  of  Holstein,  and  along  the  marshes 
of  Friesland  and  the  Elbe.  How  close  was  the  union  of  these 
tribes  was  shown  by  their  use  of  a  common  name,  while  the  choice 
of  this  name  points  out  the  tribe  which  at  the  moment  when  we 
first  meet  them  must  have  been  strongest  and  most  powerful  in 
the  confederacy.  Although  they  were  all  known  as  Saxons  by  the 
Roman  people  who  touched  them  only  on  their  southern  border 
where  the  Saxons  dwelt,  and  who  remained  ignorant  of  the  ver^x 
existence  of  the  English  or  the  Jutes^  the  three  tribes  \>oie  ^moxi^x 
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themselves  the  name  of  the  central  tribe  of  their  league,  the  name 
of  Englishmen. 

Of  the  temper  and  life  of  these  English  folk  in  this  Old  England 
we  know  little.  But,  from  the  glimpses  which  we  catch  of  them 
when  conquest  had  brought  these  Englishmen  to  the  shores  of 
Britain,  their  political  and  social  organization  must  have  been 
that  of  the  German  race  to  which  they  belonged.  The  basis  of 
their  society  was  the  free  land-holder.  In  the  English  tongue  he 
alone  was  known  as  "  the  man,"  or  "  the  churl ;"  and  two  English 
phrases  set  his  freedom  vividly  before  us.  He  was  "  the  free-neck- 
ed man,"  whose  long  hair  floated  over  a  neck  that  had  never  bent 
to  a  lord.  He  was  "  the  weaponed  man,"  who  alone  bore  spear  and 
sword,  for  he  alone  possessed  the  right  which  in  such  a  state  of 
society  formed  the  main  check  upon  lawless  outrage,  the  right  of 
private  war.  Justice  had  to  spring  from  each  man^s  personal  ac- 
tion; Jind  every  freeman  was  his  own  avenger.  But,  even  in  the 
earliest  forms  of  English  society  of  which  wo  catch  traces,  this 
right  of  self-defense  was  being  modified  and  restricted  by  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  public  justice.  The  "  blood-wite,"  or  compensation  in 
money  for  personal  wrong,  was  the  first  eftbrt  of  the  tribe  as  a 
whole  to  regulate  private  i*evenge.  The  freeman's  life  and  the 
freeman's  limb  had  each  on  this  system  its  legal  price.  "Eye  for 
eye,"  ran  the  rough  code,  and  "  life  for  life,"  or  for  each  fair  dam- 
ages. We  see  a  further  step  toward  the  recognition  of  a  wrong 
as  done  not  to  the  individual  man,  but  to  the  people  at  large,  in 
another  custom  of  the  very  earliest  times.  The  price  of  life  or 
limb  was  paid,  not  by  the  wrong-doer  to  the  man  he  wronged,  but 
by  the  family  or  house  of  the  wrong-doer  to  the  family  or  house 
of  the  wronged.  Order  and  law  were  thus  made  to  rest  in  each 
little  group  of  English  people  upon  the  blood-bond  which  knit  its 
families  tos;ether ;  every  outrage  was  held  to  have  been  done  by  all 
who  were  linked  by  blood  to  the  doer  of  it,  every  crime  to  have 
been  committed  to  all  who  were  linked  by  blood  to  the  sufferer 
from  it.  From  this  sense  of  the  value  of  the  family  bond  as  a 
means  of  restraining  the  wrong-doer  by  forces  which  the  tribe  as 
a  whole  did  not  as  yet  possess  sprang  the  first  rude  forms  of  En- 
glish justice.  Each  kinsman  was  his  kinsman's  keeper,  bound  to 
protect  him  from  wrong,  to  hinder  him  from  wrong-doing,  and  to 
suffer  with  and  pay  for  him  if  wrong  were  done.  So  lullv  was 
this  principle  recognized  that,  even  if  any  man  was  chai^ged  before 
his  fellow-tribesmen  with  crime,  his  kinsfolk  still  remained  in  fact 
his  solo  judges;  for  it  was  by  their  solemn  oath  of  his  innocence 
or  his  guilt  that  he  had  to  stand  or  fall. 

The  blood-bond  gave  both  its  military  and  social  form  to  Old 
English  society.  Kinsmen  fought  side  by  side  in  the  hour  of  bat- 
tle, and  the  feelinixs  of  honor  and  discipline  were  drawn  from  the 
common  duty  of  every  man  in  each  little  group  of  warriors  to  his 
house.  And  as  they  fought  side  by  side  on  the  field,  so  they 
dwelt  side  by  side  on  the  soil.  Harling  abode  by  Harling,  ana 
Billing  by  Billing ;  and  each  "  wick"  or  *'  ham"  or  "  stead"  or 
"  tun"  took  its  name  from  the  kinsmen  who  dwelt  together  in  it. 
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The  home  or  "ham"  of  the  Billings  would  be  Billingham,  and  the 
"tun"  or  town  of  the  Ilarlings  would  be  Harlington.  But  in  such 
settlements,  the  tie  of  blood  was  widened  into  the  larger  tie  of 
land.  Land  with  the  German  race  seems  every  where  to  have 
been  the  accompaniment  of  full  freedom.  The  freeman  was  strict- 
ly the  freeholder,  and  the  exercise  of  his  full  rights  as  a  free  mem- 
ber of  the  community  to  which  he  belonged  was  inseparable  from 
the  possession  of  his  "  holding."  The  landless  man  ceased  for  all 
practical  purposes  to  be  free,  though  he  was  no  man's  slave.  In 
the  very  earliest  slimpse  we  get  of  the  German  race  we  see  them 
a  race  of  land-holders  and  land-tillers.  Tacitus,  the  first  Roman 
who  looked  closely  at  these  destined  conquerors  of  Rome,  found 
them  a  nation  of  farmers,  pasturing  on  the  forest  glades  around 
their  villages,  and  plowing  their  village  fields.  A  feature  which 
at  once  struck  him  as  parting  them  from  the  civilized  world  to 
which  he  himself  belonged  was  their  hatred  of  cities  and  their 
love  even  within  their  little  settlements  of  a  jealous  independence. 
"They  live  apart,"  he  says,  "each  by  himself,  as  woodside,  plain, 
or  fresh  spring  attracts  him."  And  as  each  dweller  within  the 
settlement  was  jealous  of  his  own  isolation  and  independence 
among  his  fellow-8ettlei*s,  so  each  settlement  was  jealous  of  its 
independence  among  its  fellow-settlements.  Each  little  fanner- 
comraonw^ealth  was  girt  in  by  its  own  border  or  "  mark,"  a  belt 
of  forest  or  waste  or  fen  which  parted  it  from  its  fellow-villages, 
a  ring  of  common  ground  which  none  of  its  settlers  might  take  for 
his  own,  but  which  served  as  a  death-ground  where  criminals  met 
their  doom,  and  was  held  to  be  the  special  dwelling-place  of  the 
nixie  and  the  will-o'-the-wisp.  If  a  stranger  came  through  this 
wood  or  over  this  waste,  custom  bade  him  blow  his  horn  as  he 
came,  for  if  he  stole  through  secretly  he  was  taken  for  a  foe,  and 
any  man  might  lawfully  slay  him.  Within  the  village  we  find 
from  the  first  a  marked  social  difference  between  two  orders  of  its 
indwellers.  The  bulk  of  its  homesteads  were  those  of  its  freemen 
or  "  ceorls ;"  but  among  these  were  the  larger  homes  of  "  eorls," 
or  men  distinguished  among  their  fellows  by  noble  blood,  who 
were  held  in  an  hereditary  reverence,  and  from  whom  the  "  ealdor- 
raen"  of  the  village  were  chosen  as  leaders  in  war-time  or  rulers 
in  time  of  peace.  But  the  choice  was  a  purely  voluntary  one, 
and  the  man  of  noble  blood  enjoyed  no  legal  privilege  above  his 
fellows.  The  actual  sovereignty  within  the  settlement  resided 
in  the  body  of  its  freemen.  Their  homesteads  clustered  round  a 
moot-hill,  or  round  a  sacred  tree,  where  the  whole  community  met 
to  administer  its  own  justice  and  to  frame  its  own  laws.  Here 
the  field  was  passed  from  man  to  man  by  the  delivery  of  a  turf 
cut  from  its  soil,  and  the  strife  of  farmer  with  fiirmer  was  settled 
according  to  the  "  customs"  of  the  settlement,  as  its  "  elder-men" 
Btated  them,  and  the  wrong-doer  was  judged  and  his  fine  assessed 
by  the  kinsfolk.  Here,  too,  the  "  witan,"  the  Wise  Men  of  the  vil- 
lage, met  to  settle  questions  of  peace  and  war,  to  judge  just  judg- 
ment, and  frame  wise  laws,  as  their  descendants,  the  Wise  Meux 
of  a  later  England,  meet  in  Parliament  at  Westminsler,  to  ?YamQ\ 
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laws  and  do  justice  for  tbe  great  empire  which  has  sprang  from 
this  little  body  of  farmer-commonwealths  in  Sleswick. 

The  religion  of  the  English  was  tbe  same  as  that  of  the  whole 
Grerman  family.  Christianity,  which  bad  by  this  time  brought 
about  the  conversion  of  the  lioman  Empire,  had  not  penetrated 
as  yet  among  the  forests  of  the  North.  The  commongod  of  the 
English  people,  as  of  the  whole  German  race,  was  Woden,  the 
war-god,  the  guardian  of  ways  and  boundaries,  to  whom  his  wor- 
shiped attributed  the  invention  of  letters,  and  whom  every  tribe 
held  to  be  the  fli*st  ancestor  of  its  kings.  Our  own  names  for  the 
days  of  the  week  still  recall  to  us  the  gods  whom  our  English 
fathers  worshiped  in  their  Sleswick  homeland.  Wednesday  is 
Woden's-day,  as  Thursday  is  the  day  of  Thunder,  or,  as  the  North- 
men called  him,  Thor,  the  god  of  air  and  storm  and  rain ;  Friday 
is  Frea's-day,  the  goddess  of  peace  and  joy  and  fniitfulncss,  whose 
emblems,  borne  aloft  by  dancing  maidens,  brought  increase  to 
every  field  and  stall  they  visited.  Saturday  commemorates  an 
obscure  god,  Soetere ;  Tuesday  the  Dark  god,  Tiw,  to  meet  whom 
was  death.  Eostre,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  or  of  the  spring, 
lends  her  name  to  the  Christian  festival  of  the  Resurrection.  Be- 
hind these  floated  the  dim  shapes  of  an  older  mythology, "  Wyrd," 
the  death-goddess,  whose  memory  lingered  long  in  the  "  weird"  of 
northern  superstition,  or  the  Shield-Maidens,  the  ^'  mighty  women" 
who,  an  old  rhyme  tells  us,  '^  wrought  on  the  battle-neld  their  toil 
and  hurled  the  shrilling  javelins."  Nearer  to  the  popular  fancy 
lay  the  deities  of  wood  and  fell,  or  the  hero-gods  of  legend  and 
song,  "  Nicer"  the  water-sprite  who  gave  us  our  watcr-nixies  and 
"  Old  Nick,"  "  Weland"  the  forger  of  mighty  shields  and  sharp- 
biting  swords  at  a  later  time  in  his  Berkshire  '^  Weyland's  smithy," 
or  -^Egil,  the  hero -archer,  whose  legend  is  that  of  Cloudesly  or 
Tell.  A  nature  worship  of  this  sort  lent  itself  ill  to  the  purposes 
of  a  priesthood,  and  though  a  priestly  class  existed  it  seems  at  no 
time  to  have  had  much  weight  in  the  English  society.  As  every 
freeman  was  his  own  judge  and  his  own  legislator,  so  he  was  his 
own  house  priest ;  and  the  common  English  worship  lay  in  the 
sacnfice  which  he  offered  to  the  god  of  his  hearth. 

From  Sleswick  and  the  shores  of  the  Northeiii  Sea  we  must 
pass,  before  opening  our  story,  to  a  land  which,  dear  as  it  is  now 
to  Englishmen,  had  not  as  yet  been  trodden  by  English  feet. 
The  island  of  Britain  had  for  nearly  four  hundred  yeai*s  been  a 
province  of  the  Empire.  A  descent  of  Julius  CsBsar  revealed  it 
(ac.  55)  to  the  Roman  world,  but  nearly  a  century  elapsed  before 
the  Emperor  Claudiu^attempted  its  definite  concmest.  The  vic- 
tories of  Julius  Agricola  (a.d.  78-84)  carried  the  Roman  frontier 
to  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  of  Clyde,  and  the  work  of  Roman  civ- 
ilization followed  hard  upon  the  Roman  sword.  Tlie  conquered 
population  was  grouped  in  great  cities  such  as  York  or  Lmcohi, 
cities  governed  by  their  own  municipal  officers^gnarded  by  mass- 
ive walls,  and  linked  together  by  a  net-work  of  magnificent  roads, 
which  extended  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  Com- 
merce sprang  up  in  ports  like  that  of  London ;  agriculture  flonr- 
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ished  till  Britain  became  one  of  the  great  com -exporting  coun- 
tries of  the  world;  its  mineral  resources  were  explored  in  the  tin 
mines  of  Cornwall,  the  lead  mines  of  Somerset,  the  iron  mines  of 
Xorthnmberland  and  the  Forest  of  Dean.  The  wealth  of  the  isl- 
ind  grew  fast  during  centuries  of  unbroken  peace,  but  the  evils 
which  were  slowly  sapping  the  strength  of  the  Roman  Empire  at 
large  must  have  told  heavily  on  the  real  wealth  of  the  province 
of  Britain.  Here,  as  in  Italy  or  Gaul,  the  population  probably 
declined  as  the  estates  of  the  landed  proprietors  grew  larger,  and 
the  cnltivatora  sank  into  serfs  whose  caoins  clustered  round  the 
laxarious  villas  of  their  lords.  The  mines,  if  worked  by  forced 
labor,  must  have  been  a  source  of  endless  oppression.  Town  and 
oouDtry  were  alike  crushed  by  heavy  taxation,  while  industry  was 
checked  by  a  system  of  trade  guilds  which  confined  each  occu- 
pation to  an  hereditary  caste.  Above  all,  the  purely  despotic 
system  of  the  Roman  Government,  by  crushing  all  local  independ- 
ence, crushed  all  local  vigor.  Men  forgot  how  to  fight  for  their 
oountry  when  they  forgot  how  to  govern  it. 

Sach  causes  of  decay  were  common  to  every  province  of  the 
Empire ;  but  there  were  others  that  sprang  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  Britain  itself  The  island  was  weakened  by  a  dis- 
union within,  which  arose  from  the  partial  character  of  its  civili- 
zation. It  was  only  in  the  towns  that  the  conquered  Britons  be- 
came entirely  Romanized.  The  tribes  of  the  rural  districts  seem 
to  have  remained  apart,  speaking  their  own  tongue,  and  owning 
some  traditional  allegiance  to  their  native  chiefs.  The  use  of  the 
Roman  language  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  progress  of  Ro- 
man civilization,  and  though  Latin  had  wholly  superseded  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conquered  peoples  in  Spain  or  Gaul,  its  use  seems 
to  have  been  confined  in  Britain  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 
It  was  this  disunion  that  was  revealed  by  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  Britain  from  the  North.  The  Picts 
were  simply  Britons  who  had  been  sheltered  from  Roman  con- 
quest by  the  fastnesses  of  the  Highlands,  and  who  were  at  last 
roused  in  their  turn  to  attack  by  the  weakness  of  the  province 
and  the  hope  of  plunder.  Their  invasions  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  the  island.  Raids  so  extensive  could  hardly  have  been  effect- 
ed without  help  from  within,  and  the  dim  history  of  the  time  al- 
lows us  to  see  not  merely  an  increase  of  disunion  between  the  Ro- 
manized and  un-Romanized  population  of  Britain,  but  even  an 
alliance  between  the  last  and  their  free  kinsfolk,  the  Picts.  The 
struggles  of  Britain,  however,  lingered  on  till  dangers  nearer 
home  forced  the  Empire  to  recall  its  legions  and  leave  the  prov- 
ince to  itself,  fiver  since  the  birth  of  Christ  the  countries  which 
lay  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  which  then  comprehended 
the  whole  of  the  civilized  world,  had  rested  in  peace  beneath  the 
rale  of  Rome.  During  four  hundred  years  its  frontier  had  held 
at  bay  the  barbarian  w^orld  without  —  the  Parthian  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Numidian  of  the  African  desert,  the  German  of  the 
I)anube  or  the  Rhine.  It  was  this  mass  of  savage  barbarism  that 
at  last  broke  in  on  the  Empire  at  a  time  when  its  fotc^  ^^a\ 
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sapped  by  internal  decay.  In  the  Western  dominions  of  Rome 
the  triumph  of  the  invaders  was  complete.  The  Franks  conquer- 
ed and  colonized  Gaul,  the  West-Goths  conquered  and  colonized 
Spain,  the  Vandals  founded  a  kingdom  in  Africa,  the  Burgundians 
encamped  in  the  border-land  between  Italy  and  the  Khone,  the 
East-Goths  ruled  at  last  in  Italv  itself. 

It  was  to  defend  Italy  against  the  Goths  that  Rome  in  411  re- 
called her  legions  from  Britain,  and  though  she  purposed  to  send 
them  back  as^ain  when  the  daneer  was  over,  the  moment  for  their 
return  never  came.  The  province,  thus  left  unaided,  seems  to 
have  fought  bravely  against  its  assailants,  and  once  at  least  to 
have  driven  back  the  Picts  to  their  mountains  in  a  rising  of  de- 
spair. But  the  threat  of  fresh  inroads  found  Britain  torn  with 
civil  quarrels  which  made  a  united  resistance  impossible,  while  its 
Pictish  enemies  strengthened  themselves  by  a  league  with  ma- 
rauders from  Ireland  (Scots  as  they  were  then  called),  whose  pi- 
rate-boats were  harrying  the  western  coast  of  the  island,  and  with 
a  yet  more  formidable  race  of  pirates  who  had  long  been  pillaging 
along  the  British  Channel.  These  were  the  English.  We  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  the  pressure  of  other  tribes  or  the  example 
of  their  German  brethren  who  were  now  moving  in  a  general  at- 
tack on  the  Empire  from  their  forest  homes,  or  simply  the  barren- 
ness of  their  coast,  which  drove  the  hunters,  farmers,  fishermen, 
of  the  three  English  tribes  to  sea.  But  the  daring  spirit  of  their 
race  already  broke  out  in  the  secrecy  and  suddenness  of  their 
swoop,  in  the  fierceness  of  their  onset,  in  the  careless  glee  with 
which  they  seized  either  sword  or  oar.  "  Foes  are  they,"  sang  a 
Roman  poet  of  the  time,  "  fierce  beyond  other  foes,  and  cunning  as 
they  are  fierce :  the  sea  is  their  school  of  war,  and  the  stoim  their 
friend;  they  are  sea-wolves  that  live  on  the  pillage  of  the  world.*' 
To  meet  the  league  of  Pict,  Scot,  and  Englishman  by  the  forces 
of  the  province  itself  became  impossible ;  and  the  one  course  lefk 
was  to  imitate  the  fatal  policy  by  which  the  Empire  had  invited 
its  own  doom  while  striving  to  avert  it,  the  policy  of  matching 
barbarian  as^ainst  barbarian.  The  rulers  of  Britam  resolved  to 
break  the  league  by  detaching  the  English  from  it,  and  to  nse 
their  new  allies  against  the  Pict.  By  the  usual  promises  of  Iknd 
and  pay,  a  band  of  En^^lish  warriors  were  drawn  for  this  pnrpoee 
in  449  ivom  Jutland,  with  their  chiefs,  Hengest  and  Horsa,  at  their 
head. 


8««tion  H.— Tbe  EnsllBh  Oonquost,  449—607* 

[Authorities/or  the  Conquest  of  Britain. — The  only  extant  British  account  is  that 
of  the  monk  Gildas^  diffuse  and  inflated,  but  valuable  as  the  one  authority  for  the 
state  of  the  island  at  the  time,  and  as  gi\ing,  in  the  concIuHion  of  his  work,  the  na- 
tive story  of  the  conquest  of  Kent.  I  have  examined  his  general  character,  and  the 
objections  to  his  authenticity,  etc.,  in  two  papei-s  in  the  Saturday  Review  for  April 
24  and  May  8, 18G9.  The  conquest  of  Kent  is  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any 
record  from  the  side  of  the  conquered.  The  English  conquerors  have  left  brief  jot- 
tings of  the  conquest  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Wessex,  in  the  curious  annals  which  form 
the  opening  of  the  compilation  now  known  as  the  *'  English  Chronicle.*'    They  are 
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imdoabtedly  historic,  though  with  a  slight  mythical  intermixture.  We  possess  no 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  English  in  their  invasion  of  Mid-Britain  or  Mercia, 
and  a  fmgment  of  the  annals  of  Northumbria  embodied  in  the  later  compilation  which 
bears  the  name  of  Nennius  alone  throws  light  upon  their  actions  in  the  North.  Dr. 
Guest's  papers  in  the  *^  Transactions  of  the  Archsological  Institute'*  are  the  best 
modem  narratives  of  the  conquest.] 
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It  is  with  the  landing  of  Hengest  and  his  war-band  at  Ebbs- 
fleet  on  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  that  English  history  be- 
gins. No  spot  in  Britain  can  be  so  sacred  to  Englishmen  as  that 
which  first  felt  the  tread  of  English  feet.  There  is  little  indeed 
to  catch  the  eye  in  Ebbsfleet  itself,  a  mere  lift  of  higher  ground 
with  a  lew  gray  cottages  dotted  over  it,  cut  off  nowadays  from 
the  sea  by  a  reclaimed  meadow  and  a  sea-wall.  But  taken  as  a 
whole  the  scene  has  a  wild  beauty  of  its  own.  To  the  right  the 
white  curve  of  liamsgate  cliffs  looks  down  on  the  crescent  of 
Pegwell  Bay;  far  away  to  the  left,  across  gray  marsh  levels, 
where  smoke-wreaths  mark  the  sites  of  liichborough  and  Sand- 
wich, rises  the  dim  cliff-line  of  Deal.  Every  thing  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  spot  confirms  the  national  tradition  which  fixed  here 
the  fii*st  landing-place  of  our  English  fathers,  for  great  as  the 
physical  changes  of  the  country  have  been  since  the  fifth  century, 
they  have  told  little  on  its  main  features.  It  is  easy  to  discover 
in  the  misty  level  of  the  present  Minster  Mai-sh  what  was  once  a 
broad  inlet  of  sea  parting  Thanet  from  the  main-land  of  Britain, 
throngli  which  the  pirate-boats  of  the  first  Englishmen  came  sail- 
ing with  a  fair  wind  to  the  little  gravel-spit  of  Ebbsfieet ;  and 
Richborough,  a  fortress  whose  broken  ramparts  still  rise  above 
the  gray  fiats  which  have  taken  the  place  of  this  older  sea-chan- 
nel, was  the  common  landing-place  of  travelers  from  Gaul.  If  the 
war-ships  of  the  English  pirates,  therefore,  were  cruising  off  the 
coast  at  the  moment  when  the  bargain  with  the  Britons  was 
concluded,  their  disembarkation  at  Ebbsfieet  almost  beneath  the 
walls  of  liichborough  would  be  natural  enough.  But  the  after- 
current of  events  serves  to  show  that  the  choice  of  this  landing- 
place  was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  design.  Between  the  Briton 
and  his  hireling  soldiers  there  could  be  little  mutual  confidence. 
Quarters  in  Thanet  would  satisfy  the  followers  of  Hengest,  who 
atill  lay  in  sight  of  their  fellow-pirate>^  in  the  Channel,  and  who 
felt  themselves  secured  against  the  treachery  which  had  so  often 
proved  fatal  to  the  barbarian  by  the  broad  inlet  which  parted 
their  camp  from  the  main-land.  Nor  was  the  choice  less  satisfac- 
tory to  the  provincial,  trembling — and,  as  the  event  proved,  just- 
ly trembling — lest  in  his  zeal  against  the  Pict  he  had  introduced 
SD  even  fiercer  foe  into  Britain.  His  dangerous  allies  were  coop- 
ed up  in  a  corner  of  the  land,  and  parted  from  it  by  a  sea-channel 
which  was  guarded  by  the  sti-ongest  fortresses  of  the  coast. 

The  need  of  such  precautions  was  soon  seen  in  the  disputes 
which  arose  as  soon  as  the  work  for  which  the  mercenaries  had 
been  hired  was  done     The  Picts  were  hardly  scattered  to  the\ 
winds  in  a  great  battle  when  danger  came  from  the  EngYvaVi  X\vexiv\ 
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selves.  Their  nambers  rapidly  increased  as  the  news  of  the  set- 
tlement spread  among  the  pirates  of  the  Channel,  and  with  the 
increase  of  their  number  increased  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
rations  and  pay.  The  long  dispute  which  rose  over  these  ques- 
tions was  at  last  closed  by  the  English  with  a  threat  of  war.  The 
threat,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  no  easy  one  to  carry  out. 
When  the  English  chieftains  gave  their  voice  for  war,  in  449,  the 
inlet  between  Thanet  and  the  main-land,  traversable  only  at  low 
water  by  a  long  and  dangerous  ford,  and  guarded  at  either  mouth 
by  the  fortresses  of  Richborough  and  Reculver,  stretched  right 
across  their  path.  The  channels  of  the  Medway  and  the  Cray, 
with  the  great  circle  of  the  Weald,  fuiiiished  further  lines  of  de- 
fense in  the  rear,  while  around  lay  a  population  of  soldiers,  the 
military  colonists  of  the  coast,  pledged  by  terms  of  feudal  service 
to  guard  the  shore  against  the  barbarian.  Great,  however,  as  these 
difficulties  were,  they  yielded  before  the  suddenness  of  Hengest's 
onset  The  harbor  seems  to  have  been  crossed,  the  coast-road  to 
London  seized,  before  any  force  could  be  collected  to  oppose  the 
English;  and  it  was  only  when  they  passed  the  vast  potteries 
whose  refuse  still  strews  the  mud-banks  of  the  Medway  that  they 
found  the  river  passage  secured.  The  guarded  walls  of  Rochester 
probably  forced  them  to  turn  southward  along  the  ridg/3  of  low 
nills  which  forms  the  bound  of  its  river-valley.  Their  march  led 
them  through  a  distnct  full  of  memories  of  a  past  which  had  even 
then  faded  from  the  minds  of  men ;  for  hill  and  hill-slope  were 
the  necropolis  of  a  vanished  race,  and  scattered  among  the  bonl- 
dera  that  strewed  the  ground  rose  the  cromlechs  and  huge  bar- 
rows of  the  dead.  One  such  mighty  relic  survives  in  the  mon- 
ument now  called  Kits's  Coty  llousc,  the  close  as  it  seems  of  a 
great  sepulchral  avenue  which  linked  the  graves  around  it  with 
the  grave-ground  of  Addington.  The  view  of  their  first  battle- 
field broke  on  the  English  warriors  from  a  steep  knoll  on  which 
the  gray  weather-beaten  stones  of  this  monument  are  reared,  and 
a  lane  which  still  leads  down  from  it  through  peaceful  homesteads 
guided  them  across  the  river -valley  to  a  little  village  named 
Aylesford,  which  marked  the  ford  across  the  Medway.  The 
chronicle  of  the  conquest  tells  nothing  of  the  rush  that  must  have 
carried  the  ford,  or  of  the  fight  that  went  struggling  up  through 
the  village.  It  tells  only  that  Horsa  fell  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory ;  and  the  flint-heap  of  Horsted,  which  has  long  preserved  his 
name,  and  was  held  in  after-time  to  mark  his  grave,  is  thus  the 
earliest  of  those  monuments  of  English  valor  of  which  Westmin- 
ster is  the  last  and  noblest  shrine. 

The  victory  of  Aylesford  did  more  than  give  East  Kent  to  the 
English ;  it  struck  the  key-note  of  the  whole  English  conquest 
of  Britain.  The  massacre  which  followed  the  battle  indicated 
at  once  the  merciless  nature  of  the  struggle  which  had  begun. 
While  the  wealthier  Kentish  land-owners  fled  in  panic  over  sea,  the 
poorer  Britons  took  refuge  in  hill  and  forest  till  hunger  drove  them 
from  their  lurking-places  to  be  cut  down  or  enslaved  by  their  con- 
querors.   It  y^as  m  vain  that  some  sought  shelter  within  the  walls 
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of  tbeir  churches;  for  the  rage  of  the  English  seems  to  have  burn- 
ed fiercest  against  the  clergy.  The  priests  were  slain  at  the  altar, 
the  churches  fired,  the  peasants  driven  by  the  flames  to  fling  them- 
selves on  a  ring  of  pitiless  steel.  It  is  a  picture  such  as  this  which 
distinguishes  the  conquest  of  Britain  from  that  of  the  other  prov- 
inces of  Rome.  The  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Frank,  or  of  Italy  by 
the  Lombard,  proved  little  more  than  a  forcible  settlement  of  the 
one  conqueror  or  the  other  among  tributary  subjects  who  were 
destined  in  a  long  course  of  as^es  to  absorb  their  conquerors. 
French  is  the  tongue  not  of  the  Frank  but  of  the  Graul  whom  he 
overcame ;  and  the  fair  hair  of  the  Lombard  is  now  all  but  un- 
known in  Lombardy.  But  the  Fnglish  conquest  was  a  sheer  dis- 
r session  and  slaughter  of  the  people  whom  the  English  conquered. 
mil  the  world-wide  struggle  between  Rome  and  the  German 
invaders  no  land  was  so  stubbornly  fought  for  or  so  hardly  won. 
The  conquest  of  Britain  was  indeed  only  partly  wrought  out  after 
two  centuries  of  bitter  warfare.  But  it  was  just  through  the  long 
and  merciless  nature  of  the  struggle  that  of  all  the  German  con- 
qnests  this  proved  the  most  thorough  and  complete.  At  its  close 
Britain  had  become  England,  a  land  that  is,  not  of  Britons,  but  of 
Englishmen.  It  is  possible  that  a  few  of  the  vanquished  people 
may  have  lingered  as  slaves  round  the  homesteads  of  their  En- 
glish conquerors,  and  a  few  of  their  household  words  (if  these  were 
not  brought  in  at  a  later  time)  mingled  oddly  with  the  English 
tongue.  But  doubtful  exceptions  such  as  these  leave  the  main 
facts  untouched.  When  the  steady  progress  of  English  conquest 
was  stayed  for  a  while  by  civil  wars  of  a  century  and  a  half  afler 
Aylesford,  the  Briton  had  disappeared  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  which  had  been  his  own,  and  the  tongue,  the  religion,  the 
laws  of  his  English  conqueror  reigned  without  a  rival  from  Essex 
to  the  Severn,  and  from  the  British  Channel  to  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
Aylesford,  however,  was  but  the  first  step  in  this  career  of  con- 
quest. How  stubborn  the  contest  was  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  it  took  sixty  years  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Southern  Brit- 
ain alone.  Kent  passed  slowly  under  the  rule  of  Hengest.  Afler 
a  second  defeat  at  the  passage  of  the  Cray,  the  Britons  "  forsook 
Kent -land  and  fled  with  much  fear  to  iJondon ;"  and,  six  years 
afler  Aylesford,  the  castles  of  the  shore,  Richborough,  Dover,  and 
Lymne,  fell  at  last  into  English  hands.  But  the  greed  of  plun- 
der drew  fresh  wai'-bands  from  the  German  coast.  New  invaders, 
drawn  from  among  the  Saxons,  the  southern  tribe  of  the  English 
confederacy,  were  seen  in  477,  some  twenty  years  later,  pushing 
slowly  along  the  strip  of  land  which  lay  westward  of  Kent  between 
the  Weald  and  the  sea.  Nowhere  has  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
country  been  more  utterly  changed.  The  vast  sheet  of  scrub, 
wood- land,  and  waste  which  then  bore  the  name  of  the  Andreds- 
wold  stretched  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  borders  of 
Kent  to  the  Hampshire  Downs,  extending  northward  almost  to  the 
Thames,  and  leaving  only  a  thin  strip  of  coast  along  its  southern 
edge.  This  coast  was  guarded  by  a  great  fortress,  which  occup\ft4. 
the  spot  now  called  Pevensej^  the  future  landing-place  of  t.\\e  r^ox 
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man  Conqueror.  The  fall  of  this  fortress  of  Andenda  in  401  es- 
tablished the  kingdom  of  the  South-Saxons ;  '^^Ue  and  Cissa,"  ran 
the  pitiless  record  of  the  conquerors,  *'  beset  Auderida,  and  slew  all 
that  were  therein,  nor  was  there  afterward  one  Briton  lefl."  Bat 
the  followers  of  Hengest  or  of  ^lla  had  touched  little  more  than 
the  coast ;  and  the  true  conquest  of  Southern  Bntain  was  reserved 
for  a  fresh  band  of  Saxons,  who  struggled  under  Cerdic  and  Cym* 
ric  up  from  Southampton  Water  in  495  to  the  great  downs  where 
Winchester  offered  so  rich  a  prize.  Five  thousand  Bntons  fell  in 
a  fight  which  opened  the  country  to  these  invadei*s,  and  a  fresh 
victory  at  Charford  in  519  set  the  crown  of  the  West-Saxons  on  the 
head  of  Cerdic. 

We  know  little  of  the  incidents  of  these  conquests ;  nor  do  wc 
know  why  at  this  juncture  they  seem  to  have  been  suddenly  inter- 
rupted. But  it  is  certain  that  a  victory  of  the  Britons  at  Mount 
Badon  in  the  year  520  not  only  checked  the  progress  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  but  was  followed  by  a  general  pause  in  the  English  ad- 
vance. For  nearly  half  a  century  the  great  belt  of  woodland 
which  then  curved  round  from  Dorset  to  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
seems  to  have  barred  the  way  of  the  assailants.  !t  rom  London  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  from  the  Fens  to  St.  David's  Head,  the  coun- 
try still  remained  unconquered,  and  there  was  little  in  the  long 
breathing-space  to  herald  that  second  outbreak  of  the  Fnglish 
race  which  really  made  Britain  England.  In  the  silence  of  this 
interval  of  rest  wc  listen  to  the  monotonous  plaint  of  Gildas,  the 
one  writer  whom  Britain  has  lefl  us,  with  a  strange  disappoint- 
ment. Gildas  had  seen  the  English  invasion,  and  it  is  to  him  we 
owe  our  knowledge  of  the  English  Conquest  of  Kent.  But  we 
look  in  vain  to  his  book  for  any  account  of  the  life  or  settlement 
of  the  English  conquerors.  Across  the  border  of  the  new  En- 
gland that  was  growing  up  along  the  southern  shores  of  Britain, 
Gildas  gives  us  out  a  glimpse — doubtless  he  had  but  a  glimpse 
himself — of  forsaken  walls,  of  shrines  polluted  by  heathen  impiety. 
His  silence  and  his  ignorance  mark  the  character  of  the  struggle. 
No  British  neck  had  as  yet  bowed  before  the  English  invader,  no 
British  pen  was  to  record  his  conquest.  A  century  after  their 
landing  the  English  are  still  known  to  their  British  foes  only  as 
"  barbarians,"  "  wolves,"  "  dogs,"  "  whelps  from  the  kennel  of  bar- 
barism," "hateful  to  God  and  man."  Their  victories  seemed  vic- 
tories of  the  powere  of  evil,  chastisements  of  a  divine  justice  for 
national  sin.  Their  ravage,  terrible  as  it  had  been,  was  held  to 
be  almost  at  an  end :  in  another  century — so  ran  old  prophecies — 
their  last  hold  on  the  land  would  be  shaken  off.  But  of  submis- 
sion to,  or  even  of  intercoui'se  with  the  strangers,  there  is  not  a 
word.    Gildas  tells  us  nothing  of  their  fortunes,  or  of  their  leaders. 

In  spite  of  his  silence,  however,  we  may  still  know  something 
of  the  way  in  which  the  new  English  society  grew  up  in  the  con- 
quered country,  for  the  extermination  of  the  I3riton  was  but  the 
prelude  to  the  settlement  of  his  conqueror.  What  strikes  us  at 
once  in  the  new  England  is)  that  it  was  the  one  purely  German 
nation  that  rose  upon  the  wreck  of  Rome.     In  other  lands,  in 
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Spain,  or  Gaul,  or  Italy,  though  they  were  equally  conquered  by 
German  peoples,  religion,  social  life,  administrative  order,  still  re- 
mained Koman.  In  Britain  alone  Rome  died  into  a  vague  tradi- 
tion of  the  past.  The  whole  organization  of  government  and  so- 
ciety disappeared  with  the  people  who  used  it  The  villas,  the 
mosaics,  the  coins  which  we  dig  up  in  our  fields  are  no  relics  of 
our  £nglish  fathers,  but  of  a  Koman  world  which  our  fathers' 
sword  swept  utterly  away.  Its  law,  its  literature,  its  manners,  its 
faith,  went  with  it.  The  new  England  was  a  heathen  country. 
The  religion  of  Woden  and  Thunder  triumphed  over  the  religion 
of  Christ.  Alone  among  the  German  assailants  of  Rome,  the  En- 
glish rejected  the  faith  of  the  Empire  they  helped  to  overthrow. 
Elsewhere  the  Christian  priesthood  served  as  mediator  between 
the  barbarian  and  the  conquered.  Here  the  rage  of  the  conquer- 
ors burned  fiercest  against  the  clergy.  River  and  homestead  and 
boundary,  the  very  days  of  the  week,  bore  the  names  of  the  new 
gods  who  displaced  Christ.  But  if  England  seemed  for  the  mo- 
ment a  waste  from  which  all  the  civilization  of  the  world  had  fled 
away,  it  contained  within  itself  the  germs  of  a  nobler  life  than 
that  which  had  been  destroyed.  The  base  of  the  new  English  so- 
ciety was  the  freeman  whom  we  have  seen  tilling,  judging,  or  sac- 
rificing for  himself  in  his  far-off  fatherland  by  the  Northern  Sea. 
However  roughly  he  dealt  while  the  struggle  went  on  with  the 
material  civilization  of  Britain,  it  was  impossible  that  such  a  man 
could  be  a  mere  destroyer.  War  was  no  sooner  over  than  the 
wan'ior  settled  down  into  the  farmer,  and  the  home  of  the  peas- 
ant churl  rose  beside  the  heap  of  goblin-haunted  stones  that  mark- 
ed the  site  of  the  villa  he  had  burned.  The  English  kinsfolk  set- 
tled in  groups  over  the  conquered  country,  as  the  lot  fell  to  each, 
DO  longer  kinsfolk  Only  but  dwellers  in  the  same  plot,  knit  togeth- 
er by  their  common  holding  within  the  same  bounds.  Each  lit- 
tle villac^c- commonwealth  lived  the  same  life  in  Britain  as  its 
fanners  had  lived  at  home.  Each  had  its  moot-hill  or  sacred  tree 
as  a  centre,  its  "mark"  as  a  border;  each  judged  bjr  witness  of 
the  kinsfolk,  and  made  laws  in  the  assembly  of  its  wise  men,  and 
chose  its  own  leaders  among  the  "  eorls"  for  peace  or  war. 

In  two  ways  only  was  this  primitive  organization  of  English 
society  affected  by  its  transfer  to  the  soil  of  Bntain.  War  begat 
the  King.  It  is  probable  that  the  English  had  hitherto  known 
nothing  of  kings  m  their  own  fatherland,  where  each  small  tribe 
lived  under  the  rule  of  its  own  chosen  ealdorman.  But  in  a  war 
Buch  as  that  which  they  waged  against  the  Britons  it  was  neces- 
sary to  find  a  common  leader  whom  the  vanous  tribes  engaged  in 
conquering  Kent  or  Wessex  might  follow,  and  such  a  leader  soon 
rose  into  a  higher  position  than  that  of  a  temporary  chief.  The 
sons  of  Hengest  became  kings  in  Kent,  those  of  JSlla  in  Sussex. 
The  West-Saxons  have  left  a  record  of  the  solemn  election  by 
which  they  chose  Cerdic  for  their  king.  Such  a  choice  at  once 
drew  the  various  villages  and  tribes  of  each  community  closer  to- 
gether than  of  old,  while  the  usage  which  gave  all  unoccupied  or 
common  ground  to  the  new  ruler  enabled  him  to  surrovxtii  \\\xa 
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self  with  a  chosen  war-band  of  companions,  servants,  or  "  thegns** 
as  they  were  called,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  service  by  gifts 
from  it,  and  who  at  last  became  a  nobility  which  superseded  the 
*'  eorls^'  of  the  original  English  constitution.  And  as  war  begat 
the  King  and  the  military  noble,  so  it  all  but  begat  the  slave. 
There  had  always  been  a  slave  class,  a  class  of  the  unfree,  among 
the  English  as  among  all  German  peoples;  but  the  numbers  of 
this  class,  if  unaffected  by  the  conquest  of  Britain,  were  swelled 
by  the  wars  which  soon  sprang  up  among  the  English  conquerors, 
^o  rank  saved  the  prisoner  taken  in  battle  from  the  doom  of  slav- 
ery, and  slaverv  itself  was  often  welcomed  as  saving  the  prisoner 
from  death.  We  see  this  in  the  story  of  a  noble  warrior  who  had 
fallen  wounded  in  a  fight  between  two  English  tribes,  and  was 
carried  as  a  bond-slave  to  the  house  of  a  thegn  hard  by.  He  de- 
clared himself  a  peasant,  but  his  master  penetrated  the  disguise. 
"  You  deserve  death,"  he  said,  "  since  all  my  brothers  and  kins- 
folk fell  in  the  fight,"  but  for  his  oath's  sake  he  spared  his  life  and 
sold  him  to  a  Frisian  at  London.  The  Frisian  was  probably  a 
merchant,  such  as  those  who  were  caiTying  English  captives  at 
that  time  to  the  market-place  of  Rome.  But  war  was  not  the 
only  cause  of  the  increase  of  this  slave  class.  The  number  of  the 
"  unfree"  were  swelled  by  debt  and  crime.  Famine  drove  men 
to  "  bend  their  heads  in  the  evil  days  for  meat ;"  the  debtor  un- 
able to  discharge  his  debt  flung  on  the  ground  the  freeman's 
sword  and  spear,  took  up  the  laborer's  mattock,  and  placed  bis 
head  as  a  slave  within  a  master's  hands.  The  criminal  whose 
kinsfolk  would  not  make  up  his  fine  became  the  crime-serf  of  the 
plaintiff  or  the  king.  Sometimes  a  father,  pressed  by  need,  sold 
children  and  wife  into  bondage.  The  slave  became  part  of  the 
live  stock  of  the  estate,  to  be  willed  away  at  death  with  the  horse 
or  the  ass,  whose  pedigree  was  kept  as  carefully  as  his  own.  His 
children  were  bondsmen  like  himself;  even  the  freeman's  children 
by  a  slave-mother  inherited  the  mother's  taint.  "  Mine  is  the  calf 
that  is  born  of  my  cow,"  ran  the  English  proverb.  The  cabins  of 
the  unfree  clustered  round  the  home  of  the  freeman  as  they  had 
clustered  round  the  villa  of  the  Roman  gentleman;  plow-man, 
shepherd,  goat-herd,  swine-herd,  ox-herd  and  cow-herd,  dairy-maid, 
bamman,  sower,  hay  ward  and  woodward,  were  alike  seifs.  It 
was  not  such  a  slavery  as  that  we  have  known  in  modem  times, 
for  stripes  and  bonds  were  rare ;  if  the  slave  were  slain,  it  was  by 
an  angry  blow,  not  by  the  lash.  But  his  lord  could  slay  him  if 
he  would ;  it  was  but  a  chattel  the  less.  The  slave  had  no  place 
in  the  justice-court,  no  kinsman>jto  claim  vengeance  for  the  wrong. 
If  a  stranger  slew  him,  his  lord  claimed  the  damages;  if  guilty  of 
wrong-doing, "  his  skin  paid  for  him"  under  the  lash.  If  he  fled 
he  might  be  chased  like  a  strayed  beast,  and  flogged  to  death  for 
his  crime,  or  burned  to  death  if  the  slave  were  a  woman. 

The  halt  of  the  English  conquerore  after  the  battle  of  Mount 
Badon  was  no  very  long  one,  for  even  while  Gildas  was  writing, 
the  Britons  seem  to  have  been  driven  from  the  eastern  coast  by  a 
series  of  descents  whose  history  is  lost.    The  invaders  who  thus 
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became  masters  of  the  Wolds  of  Lincolnshire,  and  of  the  great  dis- 
trict which  was  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Britain  by  the  Wash  and 
the  Fens,  were  drawn  from  that  tribe  of  the  English  confederacy 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  bore  especially  the  name  of  Englishmen, 
as  those  of  Soath  Britain  had  been  drawn  from  its  Saxon  tribe, 
and  those  of  Kent  from  its  Jutish.  On  the  Wolds  they  were 
known  as  Lindiswaras,  in  the  Fens  as  Gyrwas;  on  the  coast  as 
North-folk  and  South-folk,  names  still  presei^ved  to  us  m  the  coun- 
ties where  they  settled.  The  district  round  London,  on  the  other 
band,  was  won  and  colonized  by  men  of  Saxon  blood — the  Middle- 
Sexe  and  East-Sexe  or  Essex.  It  may  have  been  the  success  of 
these  landings  on  the  eastern  coast  that  roused  the  West-Saxons 
of  the  southern  coast  to  a  new  advance.  Their  capture  of  the 
bill-fort  of  Old  Sarum  in  652  threw  open  the  reaches  of  the  Wilt- 
shire Downs ;  and  pushing  along  the  upper  valley  of  Avon  to  a 
new  battle  at  Barbury  Hill,  they  swooped  at  last  from  their  up- 
lands on  the  rich  prey  that  lay  along  the  Severn.  Gloucester, 
Cirencester,  and  Bath,  cities  which  had  leagued  under  their  Brit- 
ish kings  to  resist  this  onset,  became  the  spoil  of  an  English  vic- 
tory at  Deorham  in  557,  and  the  line  of  the  great  western  river 
lay  open  to  the  arms  of  the  conquerors.  Once  the  West- Saxons 
penetrated  to  the  borders  of  Chester,  and  Uriconium,  a  town  be- 
side the  Wrekin,  recently  brought  again  to  light,  went  up  in 
fiames.  A  British  poet  sings  piteously  the  death-song  of  Urico- 
nium, "  the  white  town  in  the  valley,"  the  town  of  white  stone 
gleaming  among  the  green  woodland,  the  hall  of  its  chieftain  left 
•*  without  fire,  without  light,  without  songs,"  the  silence  broken 
only  by  the  eaglets  scream,  the  eagle  who  ''  has  swallowed  fresh 
drink,  heart's  blood  of  Kyndylan  the  fair."  The  raid,  however, 
was  repulsed;  and  the  West-Saxons,  who  seem  to  have  been 
tnmed  to  the  east  by  the  difficulty  of  forcing  the  fastnesses  of  the 
forest  of  Arden,  penetrated  into  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  A 
march  of  their  King  Cuthwuirs  made  them  masters  in  571  of  the 
districts  which  now  form  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire ;  and  their 
advance  along  the  river  upon  London  promised  them  the  foremost 
place  among  the  conquerors  of  Britain.  But  though  Wessex  was 
fated  in  the  end  to  win  overlordship  over  every  Ensrlish  people, 
its  time  had  not  come  yet;  and  the  leadership  of  the  English  race 
was  to  fall  for  nearly  a  century  into  the  hands  of  a  tribe  of  in- 
ymders  whose  fortunes  we  have  now  to  follow. 

Rivers  were  the  natural  inlets  by  which  the  Northern  pirates 
every  where  made  their  way  into  the  heart  of  Europe.  In  Brit- 
ain the  fortress  of  London  barred  their  way  along  the  Thames 
from  its  mouth,  and  drove  them,  as  we  have  seen,  to  an  advance 
along  the  southern  coast  and  over  the  downs  of  Wiltshire,  before 
reaching  its  upper  waters.  But  the  rivers  which  united  in  the 
estaary  of  the  Humber  led  like  open  highways  into  the  "heart  of 
Britain,  and  it  was  by  this  inlet  that  the  great  mass  of  the  invad- 
ers penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  island.  Like  the  invaders 
of  toe  eastern  coast,  they  were  of  the  English  tribe  from  S\esw\cVL. 
One  body,  turned  southward  hy  the  forest  of  Elmet,  w\uc\i  co\- 
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ered  the  district  around  Leeds,  followed  the  coarse  of  the  Trent 
Those  who  occupied  the  wooded  country  between  the  Trent  and 
the  Humber  took,  from  their  position,  the  name  of  Southum\>rians. 
A  second  division,  advancing  along  the  curve  of  the  form^  river, 
and  creeping  down  the  line  of  its  tributary,  the  Soar,  till  they 
reached  Leicester,  became  known  as  the  Middle -English.  The 
head  waters  of  the  Trent  were  the  seat  of  those  invaders  whojpen- 
etrated  fartliest  to  the  west,  and  camped  round  Lichfield  and  Rep- 
ton.  This  country  became  the  border-land  between  Englishmen 
and  Britons,  and  the  settlers  bore  the  name  of  '^  Mercians,"  men, 
that  is,  of  the  March  or  border.  We  know  hardly  any  thing  of 
this  conquest  of  Mid-Britain,  and  little  more  of  the  conquest  of 
the  North.  Under  the  Romans  political  power  had  centred  in 
the  vast  district  between  the  Humber  and  the  Forth.  York  had 
been  the  capital  of  Britain  and  the  seat  of  the  Roman  prefect : 
and  the  bulk  of  the  garrison  maintained  in  the  island  lay  can« 
toned  along  the  Roman  wall  Signs  of  wealth  and  prosperity  ap- 
peared every  where :  cities  rose  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  Roman 
camps ;  villas  of  British  land-owners  studded  the  vale  of  the  Ouse 
and  the  far-off  uplands  of  the  Tweed,  where  the  shepherd  trusted 
for  security  against  Pictish  marauders  to  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name.  This  district  was  assailed  at  once  from  the  north  and 
from  the  south.  A  part  of  the  invading  force  which  entered  the 
Humber  marched  over  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  to  found  a  kingdom, 
which  was  known  as  that  of  the  Deiri,  in  the  fens  of  Holderness 
and  on  the  chalk  downs  westward  of  York.  Ida  and  the  men  of 
fifty  keels  which  followed  him  reared,  in  547,  the  capital  of  a  more 
northerly  kingdom,  that  of  Bernicia,  on  the  rock  of  Bamborough, 
and  won  their  way  slowly  along  the  coast  against  a  stubborn  re- 
sistance which  formed  the  theme  of  British  songs. 

Strife  between  these  two  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bernicia  long 
hindered  the  full  conquest  of  Northern  Britain.  They  were  mt 
last  united  under  j£thelfrith,  a  king  of  greater  vigor  than  any  we 
have  seen  yet  in  English  history,  and  from  their  union  was  form- 
ed a  new  kingdom,  the  kingdom  of  North urabria.  Under  JBtJ^el- 
frith  the  work  of  conquest  went  on  with  wonderful  rapidity.  In 
603  the  forces  of  the  Northern  Britons  were  anniliilated  in  a  great 
battle  at  DsBgsastan,  and  the  rule  of  Northumbria  established 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth.  Along  the  west  of  Britain  there 
stretched  the  unconquered  kingdoms  of  Strathclyde  and  Covl* 
bria,  which  extended  from  the  river  Clyde  to  the  Dee,  and  t|ie 
smaller  British  states  which  occupied  what  we  now  call  Wales. 
Chester  formed  the  link  between  these  two  bodies:  and  it  was 
Chester  that  ^thelfrith  chose  in  607  for  his  next  point  of  attack. 
Hard  by  the  city  two  thousand  monks  were  gathered  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Bangor,  and  after  imploring  in  a  three  days'  fast  the 
help  of  Heaven  for  their  country,  a  crowd  of  these  ascetics  fol- 
lowed the  British  army  to  the  field.  iEthelfrith  watched  the  wild 
gestures  and  outstretched  arms  of  the  strange  company  as  it 
stood  apart,  intent  upon  prayer,  and  took  the  monks  for  enchant- 
ers.   *'  Bear  they  arms  or  no,"  said  the  king,  '^  they  war  against 
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US  when  tliey  cry  against  us  to  their  God,''  and  in  the  surprise  and 
ront  which  lollowed  the  monks  were  the  first  to  fall. 


HooUoii  III*~T]ie  NorUnunbrlan  Kingdoiiiy  607—685* 

[Authorities^ — ^Bseda's  "  Historia  Ecclesiastica  gentis  Anglonim'*  is  the  one  pri- 
mary aathority  for  this  period.  I  have  spoken  fully  of  it  and  its  writer  in  the  text 
Hie  meagre  regnal  and  episcopal  annals  of  the  West>Saxons  have  been  broaght  by 
•opious  insertions  from  Bseda  to  the  shape  in  which  they  at  present  appear  in  the 
''English  Chronicle."  The  Poem  of  C»dmon  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Thorpe, 
and  copious  summaries  of  it  are  given  by  Sharon  Turner  (''Hist,  of  Anglo-Saxons," 
vol  iii.,  cap.  3)  and  Mr.  Morley  ("English  Writers," vol.  i.).  The  Ufe  of  Wilfrid 
bj  Eddi,  and  those  of  Cnthbert  by  Beeda  and  an  earlier  contemporary  biographer, 
which  are  appended  to  Mr.  Stevenson's  edition  of  the  "Uistoria  Ecclesiastica," 
throw  great  light  on  the  religious  condition  of  the  North.  For  Guthlac  of  Crow- 
land,  see  the  "Acta  Sanctorum"  for  April  xi.  For  Theodore,  and  the  English 
Church  which  he  organized,  see  Kemble  ("Saxons  in  England,"  vol.  ii.,  cap.  8-lOX 
and  above  all  the  invaluable  remarks  of  Professor  Stubbs  in  his  Constitutional  His- 
twy.J  

The  British  kingdoms  were  now  utterly  parted  from  one  an- 
other. By  their  victory  at  Deorham  the  West-Saxons  had  cut 
off  the  Britons  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  from  the  general  body  of  j 
their  race.  By  his  victory  at  Chester  and  the  reduction  of  Lan- 
cashire which  followed  it,  jEthelfrith  broke  this  body  again  into 
two  several  parts.  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  character  of  the 
English  conquest  of  Britain  changes.  It  dies  down  into  a  war- 
fare against  the  separate- British  provinces — West  Wales,  North 
Wales,  and  Cumbria,  as  they  were  called — which,  though  often 
interrupted,  at  last  found  its  close  in  the  victories  of  Edward  the 
First.  A  far  more  important  change  was  that  which  was  seen 
in  the  attitude  of  the  English  conquerors  from  this  time  toward 
each  other.  Freed  from  the  common  pressure  of  the  war  against 
the  Britons,  their  energies  turned  to  combats  with  one  another, 
to  a  long  struggle  for  overlordship  which  was  to  end  in  bringing 
about  a  real  national  unity.  In  this  struggle  the  lead  was  at 
once  taken  by  Northumbria,  which  succeeded  under  JEthelfrith 
in  establishing  its  overlordship,  or  claim  to  military  supremacy 
and  tribute,  over  the  English  tribes  who  were  occupying  Mid- 
Britain,  the  Sou  thumbrians,  Middle -English,  and  Mercians;  and 
probably  over  the  Lindiswaras  of  Lincolnshire.  But  a  powerful 
rival  appeared  at  this  moment  in  Kent.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Jates  rose  suddenly  into  greatness  under  a  king  called  ^thel- 
berht,  who  established  his  supremacy  over  the  Saxons  of  Middle- 
sex and  Essex,  as  well  as  over  the  English  of  East-Anglia  as  far 
north  as  the  Wash  ;  and  drove  back  the  West-Saxons,  when,  after 
an  interval  of  civil  feuds,  they  began  again  their  advance  along 
the  Thames,  and  marched  upon  London. 

The  inevitable  struggle  between  Kent  and  Northumbria  was 
averted  by  the  sudden  death  of  ^thelfrith.  Marching  in  617 
against  Rsedwald,  king  of  East-Anglia,  who  had  sheltered  Ead  wine, 
an  exile  from  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  he  perished  iu  a  dci\eaX. 
at  the  river  Idle.     Mthclberht,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  \e?HS  xeaV 
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for  the  widening  of  his  overlordship  than  for  a  renewal  of  that  in- 
tercoui-se  of  Britain  with  the  Continent  which  had  been  broken  off 
by  the  conquests  of  the  English.  His  marriage  with  Bercta,  the 
daughter  of  the  Prankish  king  Charibei*t  of  Paris,  created  a  fresh 
tie  between  Kent  and  GrauL  But  the  union  had  far  more  impor- 
tant results  than  those  of  which  ^thelberht  may  have  dreamed. 
Bercta,  like  her  Prankish  kinsfolk,  was  a  Christian.  A  Christian 
bishop  accompanied  her  from  Gaul  to  Canterbury,  the  royal  city 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kent;  and  a  ruined  Christian  church,  the 
Church  of  St.  Martin,  was  given  them  for  their  worehip.  The 
marriage  of  Bercta  was  an  opportunity  which  was  at  once  seized 
by  the  bishop  who  at  this  time  occupied  the  Roman  See,  and  who 
is  justly  known  as  Gregory  the  Great.  Years  ago,  when  but  a 
young  deacon,  Gregory  had  noted  the  white  bodies,  the  fair  faces, 
the  golden  hair  of  some  youths  who  stood  bound  in  the  market- 
place of  Rome.  "  Prom  what  country  do  these  slaves  come  ?"  he 
asked  the  traders  who  brought  them.  "They  are  English,  An- 
gles !"  the  slave-dealers  answered.  The  deacon's  pity  veiled  itself 
m  poetic  humor.  "  Not  Angles,  but  angels,"  he  said, "  with  faces 
so  angel-like !  Prom  what  country  come  they  ?"  "  They  come,'* 
said  the  merchants, "  from  Deira."  "  De  ira !"  was  the  untranslat- 
able reply;  "aye, plucked  from  God's  ire, and  called  to  Christ's 
mercy  1  And  what  is  the  name  of  their  king  ?"  "JElla,"  they  told 
him ;  and  Gregory  seized  on  the  word  as  of  good  omen.  "Alle- 
luia shall  be  sung  there,"  he  cried,  and  passed  on,  musing  how  the 
angel-faces  should  be  brought  to  sing  it.  Years  went  by,  and  the 
deacon  had  become  Bishop  of  Rome,  when  Bercta's  marriage  gave 
him  the  opening  he  sought.  He  at  once  sent  a  Roman  abbot,  Au- 
gustine, at  the  head  of  a  band  of  monks,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  English  people.  The  missionaries  landed  in  697  on  the  very 
spot  where  Hengest  had  landed  more  than  a  century  before  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet ;  and  the  king  received  them  sitting  in  the  open  air, 
on  the  chalk-down  above  Minster,  where  the  eye  nowadays  catches 
miles  away  over  the  marshes  the  dim  tower  of  Canterbury.  He 
listened  to  the  long  sermon  as  the  interpreters  whom  Augustine 
had  brought  with  him  from  Gaul  translated  it  "  Your  words  are 
fair,"-/Ethelberht  replied  at  last,  with  English  good  sense, "but 
they  are  new  and  of  doubtful  meaning ;"  for  himself,  he  said,  he 
refused  to  forsake  the  gods  of  his  fathers,  but  he  promised  shelter 
and  protection  to  the  strangers.  The  band  of  monks  entered  Can- 
terbury bearing  before  them  a  silver  cross  with  a  picture  of  Christ, 
and  singing  in  concert  the  strains  of  the  litany  of  their  Church. 
"  Turn  from  this  city,  O  Lord,"  they  sang, "  Thine  anger  and  wrath, 
and  turn  it  from  Thy  holy  house,  for  we  have  sinned."  And  then 
in  strange  contrast  came  the  jubilant  cry  of  the  older  Hebrew 
worship,  the  cry  which  Gregory  had  wrested  in  prophetic  earnest- 
ness from  the  name  of  the  Yorkshire  king  in  the  Roman  market- 
place, "Alleluia  I" 

It  is  strange  that  the  spot  which  witnessed  the  landing  of  Hen- 
gest should  be  yet  better  known  as  the  landing-place  of  Augustine. 
But  the  second  landing  at  Ebbsfleet  was  in  no  small  measure  the 
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reversal  and  undoing  of  the  first.  ''Strangers  from  Rome^*  was 
the  title  with  which  the  missionaries  first  fronted  the  English 
king.  The  march  of  the  monks  as  they  chanted  their  solemn  lit- 
any was,  in  one  sense,  the  return  of  the  Roman  legions  who  had 
retired  at  the  trumpet-call  of  Alaric.  It  was  to  the  tonsne  and 
the  thought,  not  of  Gregory  only,  but  of  such  men  as  his  English 
fiithers  had  slaughtered  and  driven  over  sea,  that  ^thelberht  list- 
ened in  the  preaching  of  Ausi^ustine.  Canterbury,  the  earliest  roy- 
al city  of  German  England,  became  the  centre  of  Latin  influence. 
The  Latin  tongue  became  again  one  of  the  tongues  of  Britain,  the 
language  of  its  worship,  its  correspondence,  its  literature.  If 
poetry  began  at  a  later  day  in  the  English  epic  of  Csedmon,  prose 
took  Its  first  shape  in  the  Latin  history  of  Bseda.  But  more  than 
the  tongue  of  Rome  returned  with  Augustine.  Practically  his 
landing  renewed  the  union  with  the  Western  world  which  that 
of  Hengest  had  destroyed.  The  new  England  was  admitted  into 
the  older  commonwealth  of  nations.  The  civilization,  art,  letters, 
which  had  fled  before  the  sword  of  the  English  Conquest,  retunied 
with  the  Christian  faith.  The  great  fabric  of  the  Roman  law,  in- 
deed, never  took  root  in  England,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nize the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  missionaries  in  the 
fiict  that  the  codes  of  customary  English  law  began  to  be  put  into 
writing  soon  after  their  arrival. 

As  yet  these  great  results  were  still  distant ;  a  year  passed  be- 
fore even  ^thelberht  yielded,  but  from  the  moment  of  his  con- 
version the  new  faith  advanced  rapidly.  The  Kentish  men  crowd- 
ed to  baptism  in  the  Swale ;  the  under-kings  of  Essex  and  East- 
Anglia  received  the  creed  of  their  overlord.  A  daughter  of  the 
Kentish  king  carried  with  her  the  missionary  Pauhnus  to  the 
Northumbrian  court.  North umbria  was  now  fast  rising  to  a 
power  which  set  all  rivalry  at  defiance.  Eadwine,  whom  we  have 
seen  an  exile  at  Raedwald's  court,  mounted  the  Northumbrian 
throne  on  the  fall  of  his  enemy,  ^thelfrith,  in  617;  and  asserted, 
like  his  predecessor,  his  lordship  over  the  English  of  Mid-Britain. 
The  submission  of  the  East-Anglians  and  the  East-Saxons  after 
^thelberht's  death  destroyed  all  dread  of  opposition  from  Kent ; 
and  the  English  conquerors  of  the  south,  the  people  of  the  West- 
Saxons,  alone  remained  independent  But  revolt  and  slaughter 
bad  fatally  broken  the  power  of  the  West-Saxons  when  the  North- 
umbrians attacked  them.  A  story  preserved  by  Bseda  tells  some* 
thing  of  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle  which  ended  in  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  south  to  the  overlordship  of  Northumbria.  Ridwine 
gave  audience  in  an  Easter-court,  which  he  held  in  his  royal  city 
by  the  river  Derwent,  to  Eumer,  an  envoy  of  Wessex,  who  brought 
a  message  from  its  king.  In  the  midst  of  the  conference  the  en- 
voy started  to  his  feet,  drew  a  dagger  from  his  robe,  and  rushed 
madly  on  the  Northumbrian  sovereign.  Lilla,  one  of  the  king's 
war-band,  threw  himself  between  Eadwine  and  his  assassin ;  but 
so  furious  was  the  stroke,  that  even  through  Lilians  body  the  dag- 
ger still  reached  its  aim.  The  king,  however,  recovered  from  his 
wound,  to  march  on  the  West- Saxons  ]  he  slew  and  subdued.  ^\ 
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who  had  conspired  against  him,  and  relurned  victorious  to  his 
own  country.  The  greatness  of  Northumbria  now  i*eached  its 
height.  Within  his  own  dominions,  Eadwine  displayed  a  genioi 
for  civil  government  which  shows  how  completely  the  mere  age 
of  conquest  had  passed  away.  With  him  began  the  English  prov- 
erb so  oflen  applied  to  afler  kings:  *'A  woman  with  her  babe 
might  walk  scatneless  from  sea  to  sea  in  Eadwine's  day.'*  Peace- 
ful communication  revived  along  the  deserted  highways;  the 
springs  by  the  roadside  were  marked  with  stakes,  and  a  cup  of 
brass  set  oeside  eaeh  for  the  traveler's  refreshment.  Some  faint 
traditions  of  the  Roman  past  may  have  flung  their  glory  round 
this  new  '^  Empire  of  the  English ;"  some  of  its  majesty  had,  at 
any  rate,  come  back  with  its  long-lost  peace.  A  royal  standard 
of  purple  and  gold  floated  before  Eadwine  as  he  rode  throuirh  the 
villages ;  a  feather-tuft  attached  to  a  spear,  the  Roman  tula,  pre- 
ceded him  as  he  walked  through  the  streets.  The  Northumbrian 
king  was  in  fact  supreme  over  Britain  as  no  king  of  Ens;lish  blood 
had  been  before.  Northward  his  frontier  reached  the  Forth,  and 
was  guarded  by  a  city  which  boi*e  his  name,  Edinburgh,  Ead wine's 
burgh,  the  city  of  Eadwina  Westward,  he  was  master  of  Ches- 
ter, and  the  fleet  he  equipped  there  subdued  the  isles  of  Anglesey 
and  Man.  South  of  the  Humber  he  was  owned  as  overlord  by 
the  whole  English  race,  save  Kent :  and  Kent  bound  itself  to  him 
by  giving  him  its  king's  daughter  as  a  wife,  a  step  which  proba- 
bly  marked  political  subordination. 

W  ith  the  Kentish  queen  came  Paulinus,  one  of  Augustine's  fol- 
lowers, whose  tall  stooping  form,  slender  aquiline  nose,  and  black 
hair  falling  round  a  thin,  worn  face,  were  long  remembered  in  the 
North ;  and  the  wise  men  of  Northumbria  gathered  to  deliberate 
on  the  new  faith  to  which  Paulinus  and  his  queen  soon  converted 
Eadwine.  To  finer  minds  its  charm  lay  in  the  light  it  threw  on 
the  darkness  which  encompassed  men's  lives,  the  darkness  of  the 
future  as  of  the  past.  *'  So  seems  the  life  of  man,  O  king,"  burst 
forth  an  aged  Ealdorman, "  as  a  sparrow's  flight  through  the  hall 
when  you  are  sitting  at  meat  in  winter-tide,  with  the  warm  fire 
lighted  on  the  hearth,  but  the  icy  rain-storm  without.  The  spar- 
row flies  in  at  one  door,  and  taiTies  for  a  moment  in  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  hearth-fire,  and  then,  flying  foith  from  the  other,  van- 
ishes into  the  wintry  darkness  whence  it  came.  So  tarries  for  a 
moment  the  life  of  man  in  our  sight ;  but  what  is  before  it,  what 
after  it,  we  know  not.  If  this  new  teaching  tells  us  aught  cer- 
tainly of  these,  let  us  follow  it"  Coaraer  arguments  told  on  the 
crowd.  "  None  of  your  people,  Eadwine,  have  worshiped  the  gods 
more  busily  than  I,"  said  Coiti  the  priest,  "  yet  there  are  many 
more  favored  and  more  fortunate.  Were  these  gods  good  for  any 
thing  they  would  help  their  worshipers."  Then,  leaping  on  horse- 
back, he  hurled  his  spear  into  the  sacred  temple  which  gave  its 
name  to  Godmanham  on  the  Derwent,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
Witan  embraced  the  religion  of  the  king. 

But  the  faith  of  Woden  and  Thunder  was  not  to  fall  without  a 
struggle.    Even  in  Kent  a  reaction  against  the  new  creed  began 
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with  the  death  of  iBthelberht  Rsedwald  of  East-Anglia  resolved 
to  serve  Chnst  and  the  older  gods  together:  and  a  pagan  and 
Christian  altar  fronted  one  another  in  the  same  royal  temple. 
The  yoang  kings  of  the  East-Saxons  burst  into  the  church  where 
Mellitus,  the  Bishop  of  London,  was  administering  the  Eucharist 
to  the  people,  crying,  '*  Give  us  that  white  bread  you  gave  to  our 
father  Saba,"  and  on  the  bishop's  refusal  drove  him  from  their 
realm.  The  tide  of  reaction  was  checked  for  a  time  by  Ead- 
twine's  conversion ;  until  Mercia  sprang  into  a  sudden  greatness 
as  the  champion  of  the  heathen  gods.  Under  ^thelfrith  and 
Eadwine  Mercia  had  submitted  to  the  lordship  of  Northumbria; 
but  its  king,  Penda,  saw  in  the  rally  of  the  ola  i*eligion  a  chance 
of  winning  back  its  independence.  Alone,  however,  he  was  as  yet 
no  match  for  Northumbria.  But  the  war  of  the  English  people 
with  the  Britons  seems  at  this  moment  to  have  died  down  for  a 
season,  and  Penda  boldly  broke  through  the  barrier  which  had 

E tried  the  two  races  till  now,  and  allied  himself  with  the  Welsh 
ng,  Cadwallon,  in  an  attack  on  Eadwine.  The  armies  met  in 
633  at  Hatfield,  and  in  the  fight  which  followed  Eadwine  was  de- 
feated and  slain.  The  victory  was  at  once  turned  to  profit  by  the 
ambition  of  Penda,  while  Northumbria  was  torn  witn  the  strifes 
which  followed  Ead wine's  fall.  Penda  united  to  his  own  Mer- 
cians of  the  Upper  Trent  the  Middle  English  of  Leicester,  the 
Soathumbiians,  and  the  Lindiswaras :  and  was  soon  strong  enough 
to  tear  from  the  West-Saxons  their  possessions  along  the  Severn. 
So  thoroughly  was  the  union  of  these  provinces  effected,  that 
though  some  were  detached  for  a  time  after  Penda's  death,  the 
name  of  Mei*cia  from  this  moment  must  be  generally  taken  as  cov- 
ering the  whole  of  them.  But  his  work  in  Middle  England  gave 
Northumbria  time  to  rise  again  under  a  new  king,  Oswald.  The 
Welsh  had  remained  encamped  in  the  heart  of  the  North,  and 
Oswald's  first  fight  was  with  Cadwallon.  A  small  Northumbrian 
force  gathered  in  635  under  their  new  king  near  the  Roman  Wall, 
and  set  up  the  Cross  as  their  standard.  Oswald  held  it  with  his 
own  hands  till  the  hollow  in  which  it  was  to  stand  was  filled  in 
b^  his  soldiers ;  then  throwing  himself  on  his  knees,  he  cried  to 
his  army  to  pray  to  the  living  God.  Cadwallon  fell  fighting  on 
the  "Heaven  s  Field,"  as  after  times  called  the  field  of  battle,  and 
^or  nine  years  the  power  of  Oswald  equaled  that  of  .^thelfrith  and 
£adwinc. 

It  was  not  the  Church  of  Paulinus  which  nerved  Oswald  to  this 
struggle  for  the  Cross.  Paulinus  had  fled  from  Northumbria  at 
Ead wine's  fall;  and  the  Roman  Church  in  Kent  shrunk  into  in- 
activity before  the  heathen  reaction.  Its  place  in  the  conversion 
of  England  was  taken  by  missionaries  from  Ireland.  To  under- 
stand, however,  the  true  meaning  of  the  change,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  before  the  landing  of  the  English  in  Britain,  the  Chnstian 
Church  comprised  every  country,  save  Germany,  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, as  far  as  Ireland  itself.  The  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  pa- 
gan English  thrust  a  wedge  of  heathendom  into  the  heart  of  th\%  \ 
great  communion,  and  broke  it  into  two  unequal  parla.    Otv  \\\A 
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one  side  lay  Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  whose  churches  owned  obedi- 
enco  to  the  See  of  Rome ;  on  the  other  the  Church  of  Ireland.  But 
the  condition  of  the  two  portions  of  Western  Christendom  was 
very  different.  While  the  vigor  of  Christianity  in  Italy  and  Gaul 
and  Spain  was  exhausted  in  a  bare  struggle  for  life,  Ireland,  which 
remained  unscourged  by  invaders,  drew  from  its  conversion  an 
energy  such  as  it  has  never  known  since.  Christianity  had  been 
received  there  with  a  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  letters  and 
arts  sprung  up  rapidly  in  its  train.  The  science  and  Biblical 
knowledge  which  fled  from  the  Continent  took  refuge  in  famous 
schools  which  made  Durrow  and  Ariftagh  the  universities  of  the 
West.  The  new  Christian  life  soon  beat  too  strongly  to  brook 
confinement  within  the  bounds  of  Ireland  itself.  Patrick,  the  first 
missionary  of  the  island,  had  not  been  half  a  century  dead  when 
Irish  Christianity  flung  itself  with  a  fiery  zeal  into  battle  with 
the  mass  of  heathenism  which  was  rolling  in  iipon  the  Christian 
world.  Irish  missionaries  labored  among  the  Hcts  of  the  High- 
lands and  among  the  Frisians  of  the  northern  seas.  An  Irish 
missionary,  Columban,  founded  monasteries  in  Burgundy  and  the 
Apennines.  The  canton  of  St.  Gall  still  commemorates  in  its 
name  another  Irish  missionary  before  whom  the  spirits  of  flood 
and  fell  fled  wailing  over  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  course  of  the  world's  history  was  to 
be  changed,  as  if  the  older  Celtic  race  that  Roman  and  German 
had  swept  before  them  had  tunied  to  the  moral  conquest  of  their 
conquerors,  as  if  Celtic  and  not  Latin  Christianity  was  to  mould 
the  destinies  of  the  Churches  of  the  West. 

It  was  possibly  the  progress  of  the  Irish  Columban  at  her  very 
doors  which  roused  into  new  life  for  a  time  the  energies  of  Rome, 
and  spurred  Gregory  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  English  in 
Britain.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  ardor  of  the  Roman  mission  in 
Kent  soon  sunk  into  reaction;  and  again  the  Church  of  Ireland 
came  forward  to  supply  its  place.  On  a  low  island  of  b%rren 
gneiss-rock  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  another  Irish  refugee, 
Coluraba,  had  raised  the  famous  monastery  of  lona.  Oswald  in 
youth  found  refuge  within  its  walls,  and  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Northumbria  he  called  for  missionaries  from  among  its 
monks.  The  first  dispatched  in  answer  to  his  call  obtained  little, 
success.  He  declared  on  his  return  that  among  a  people  so  stub* 
born  and  barbarous  success  was  impossible.  "  Was  it  their  stub- 
bornness, or  your  severity  ?"  asked  Aidan,  a  brother  sitting  by ; 
"did  you  forget  God's  word  to  give  them  the  milk  first  and  then 
the  meat?"  All  eyes  turned  on  the  speaker  as  fittest  to  under- 
take the  abandoned  mission,  and  Aidan  sailing  at  their  bidding 
fixed  his  episcopal  see  in  the  island  -  peninsula  of  Lindisfarne. 
Thence,  from  the  monastery  which  gave  to  the  spot  its  after  name 
of  Holy  Island,  preachers  poured  forth  over  the  heathen  realms. 
Chad  went  to  the  conversion  of  the  Mercians,  Boisil  guided  a  lit- 
tle troop  of  missionaries  to  Melrose,  Aidan  himself  wandered  on 
foot,  with  the  king  as  his  interpreter,  preaching  among  the  peas- 
ants of  Yorkshire  and  Northumbria.    The  i*eception  of  the  new 
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faith  in  the  Burrounding  kingdoms  became  the  mark  of  their  sub- 
mission to  Oswald's  overlordship.  A  preacher  from  Gaul,  Binnns, 
bad  already  penetrated  into  pagan  Wessex,  and  in  Oswald's  pres- 
ence its  kin^  received  baptism,  and  established  with  his  assent  the 
see  of  Southern  Britain  in  the  royal  city  of  Dorchester.  Oswald 
ruled  as  wide  a  realm  as  his  predecessor ;  but  for  after  times  the 
memory  of  his  greatness  was  lost  in  the  legends  of  his  piety.  A 
new  conception  of  kingship  began  to  blend  itself  with  tnat  of  the 
warlike  glory  of  ^thelfrith,  or  the  wise  administration  of  £ad- 
wine.  The  moral  power  which  was  to  reach  its  height  in  Alfred 
first  dawns  in  the  story  of  Oswald.  He  wandei*cd,  as  we  have 
said,  as  Aidan's  interpreter  in  his  long  mission  journeys.  *'By 
reason  of  his  constant  habit  of  praying  or  giving  thanks  to  the- 
Lord,  he  was  wont  wherever  he  sat  to  hold  his  hands  upturned  on 
his  knees."  As  he  feasted  with  Bishop  Aidan  by  his  side,  the 
thegn,  or  noble  of  his  war-band,  whom  he  had  set  to  give  alms  to 
the  poor  at  his  gate,  told  him  of  a  multitude  that  still  waited  fast- 
ing without.  The  king  at  once  bade  the  un tasted  meat  before 
him  to  be  carried  to  the  poor,  and  his  silver  dish  be  divided  piece- 
meal among  them.  Aidan  seized  the  royal  hand  and  blessed  it. 
"May  this  hand,"  he  cried,  "never  grow  old  I" 

Prisoned,  however,  as  it  was  by  the  conversion  of  Wessex  to 
the  central  distncts  of  England,  heathendom  fought  desperately 
for  life.  Penda  was  still  its  rallying-point.  His  long  reign  in 
&ct  was  one  continuous  battle  with  the  Cross.  We  do  not  know 
why  he  looked  idly  on  while  Oswald  re-asserted  his  overlordship 
over  Wessex,  but  the  submission  of  East-Anglia  to  the  Northum- 
brian rule  forced  him  to  a  fresh  contest.  East-Anglia  had  long 
before  become  Christian,  but  the  oddly  mingled  religion  of  its  first 
Christian  king,  Rsedwald,  died  into  mere  superstition  in  his  suc- 
cessors. Its  present  king,  Sigebert,  left  his  throne  for  a  monas- 
tery before  the  war  began,  but  his  people  dragged  him  again  from 
his  cell  on  the  news  of  Penda's  invasion,  in  faith  that  his  presence 
woald  bring  them  the  favor  of  Heaven.  The  monk-king  was  set 
in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle,  but  he  would  bear  no  weapon  but  a 
wand,  and  his  fall  was  followed  by  the  rout  of  his  army  and  the 
submission  of  his  kingdom  to  the  invader.  In  642  Oswald  marched 
to  deliver  East-Anglia  from  Penda ;  but  in  a  battle  called  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Maserfeld  ho  was  overthrown  and  slain.  His  body  \f  as 
mutilated,  and  its  limbs  set  on  stakes  by  the  brutal  conqueror; 
but  legend  told  that  when  all  else  of  Oswald  had  perished,  the 
"  white  hand"  that  Aidan  had  blessed  still  remained  white  and  un- 
corrnpted.  For  a  few  years  after  his  victory  at  Maserfeld,  Penda 
stood  supreme  in  Britain.  Wessex  owned  his  overlordship  as  it 
had  owned  that  of  Oswald,  and  its  king  threw  off  the  Christian 
faith  and  married  Penda's  sister.  North umbria  alone,  though  dis- 
tracted by  civil  war  between  rival  claimants  for  its  throne,  refused 
to  yield.  Year  by  year  Penda  candied  his  ravages  over  the  north ; 
once  he  reached  even  the  royal  city,  the  impregnable  rock-fortress 
of  Bamborough.  Despairing  of  success  in  an  assault,  he  pulled 
down  the  cottages  around,  and  piling  their  wood  agamsl  \l^  "v^sW^^N 
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fired  the  mass  in  a  fair  wind  that  drove  the  flames  on  the  town. 
"  See,  Lord,  what  ill  Penda  is  doing,''  cried  Aidan  from  his  hermit 
cell  in  the  islet  of  Fame,  as  he  saw  the  smoke  drifting  over  the 
city,  and  a  change  of  wind— so  ran  the  legend  of  Northnmbria's 
agony — drove  back  at  the  words  the  flames  on  those  who  kindled 
them.  But  in  spite  of  Penda's  victories,  the  faith  which  he  had 
so  often  sti*uck  aown  revived  every  where  around  him.  Burned 
and  harried  as  it  was,  Northumbria  still  fought  for  the  Cross. 
Wessex  quietly  became  Christian  again.  Penda's  own  son,  whom 
he  had  set  over  the  Middle-English,  received  baptism  and  teach- 
ers from  Lindisfarne.  At  last  the  missionaries  of  the  new  faith 
appeared  fearlessly  among  the  Mercians  themselves.  Heathen  to 
the  last,  Penda  stood  by  unheeding  if  any  were  willing  to  hear ; 
hating  and  despising  with  a  certain  grand  sincerity  of  nature 
"  those  whom  he  saw  not  doing  the  works  of  the  faith  they  had 
received."  Northumbrian  overlordship  again  followed  in  the  track 
of  Northumbrian  missionaries  along  the  eastern  coast,  and  the 
old  man  roused  himself  for  a  last  stroke  at  his  foes.  Oswi  had  at 
length  been  accepted  as  its  sovereign  by  all  Northumbria,  and  in 
655  he  met  the  pagan  host  in  the  field  of  Win  weed  by  Leeds.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Northumbrians  sought  to  avert  Penda's  at* 
tack  by  oflers  of  ornaments  and  costly  gills.  ''  If  the  pagans  will 
not  accept  them,"  Oswi  cned  at  last, "  let  us  offer  them  to  One 
that  will;"  and  he  vowed  that  if  successful  he  would  dedicate 
his  daughter  to  God,  and  endow  twelve  monasteries  in  his  realnL 
Victory  at  last  declared  for  the  faith  of  Christ,  The  river  over 
which  the  Mercians  fled  was  swollen  with  a  great  rain ;  it  swept 
away  the  fragments  of  the  heathen  host,  and  the  cause  of  the  older 
gods  was  lost  forever. 
The  terrible  struggle  between  heathendom  and  Christianity  was 


off*  their  yoke,  and  set  Penda's  son  Wulfere  on  its  throne,  it  still 
owned  the  Northumbrian  overlordship.  Its  heathendom  was 
dead  with  Penda.  "  Being  thus  freed,"  Bffida  tells  us, "  the  Mer- 
cians with  their  king  rejoiced  to  serve  the  true  King,  Christ." 
Its  three  provinces,  the  earlier  Mercia,  the  Middle -English,  and 
th^  Lindiswaras,  were  united  in  the  bishopric  of  Ceadda,  the  St. 
Chad  to  whom  Lichfield  is  still  dedicated.  Ccadda  was  a  monk 
of  Lindisfarne,  so  simple  and  lowly  in  temper  that  he  traveled  on 
foot  on  his  long  mission  journeys,  till  Archbishop  Theodore  with 
his  own  hands  lifted  him  on  horseback.  The  old  Celtic  poetry 
breaks  out  in  his  death-legend,  as  it  tells  us  how  voices  of  sing- 
ers singing  sweetly  descended  from  heaven  to  the  little  cell  beside 
St.  Mary's  Church  where  the  bishop  lay  dying.  Then  "the  same 
song  ascended  from  the  roof  again,  and  returned  heavenward  by 
the  way  that  it  came."  It  was  the  soul  of  his  brother,  the  mis- 
sionary Cedd,  come  with  a  choir  of  angels  to  solace  the  last  hours 
of  Ceadda.  In  Northumbria  the  work  of  his  fellow-missionaries 
has  almost  been  lost  in  the  glory  of  Cuthbert.     No  story  better 
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lights  up  for  us  the  new  religious  life  of  the  time  than  the  story 
of  this  apostle  of  the  Lowlands.  It  carnes  us  at  its  outset  into 
northern  Northumbna,  the  older  Bernicia,  the  country  of  the  Te- 
viot  and  the  Tweed.  Bom  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Lammcr- 
moor,  Cuthbert  found  shelter  at  eight  years  old  in  a  widow's 
house  in  the  little  village  of  Wrangholm.  Already  in  youth  there 
was  a  poetic  sensibility  beneath  the  robust  frame  of  the  boy  which 
caught  even  in  the  chance  word  of  a  game  a  call  to  higher  things. 
i^ter  on,  a  traveler  coming  in  his  white  mantle  over  the  hill-side, 
and  stopping  his  horse  to  tend  Cuthbert's  injured  knee,  seemed  to 
him  an  angel  The  boy's  shepherd  life  carried  him  to  the  bleak 
upland,  still  famous  as  a  sheep-walk,  though  the  scant  herbage 
scarce  veils  the  whinstone  rock,  and  there  meteors  plunging  into 
the  night  became  to  him  a  company  of  angelic  spirits,  carrying 
the  soul  of  Bishop  Aidan  heavenward.  Slowly  Cuthbert's  long- 
ings settled  into  a  resolute  will  toward  a  religious  life,  and  he 
made  his  way  at  last  to  a  group  of  log-shanties  in  the  midst  of 
nntilled  solitudes,  where  a  few  Irish  monks  from  Lindisfarne  had 
settled  in  the  mission -station  of  Melrose.  To-day  the  land  is  a 
land  of  poetry  and  romance.  Cheviot  and  Lammermoor,  Ettrick 
and  Teviotdale,  Yarrow  and  Annan-water,  are  musical  with  old 
ballads  and  border  minstrelsy.  Agriculture  has  chosen  its  val- 
leys for  her  favorite  seat,  and  dramage  and  steam-power  have 
turned  sedgy  marshes  into  farm  and  meadow.  But  to  see  the 
lowlands  as  they  were  in  Cuthbert's  day  we  must  sweep  meadow 
and  farm  away  again,  and  replace  them  by  vast  solitudes,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  clusters  of  wooden  hovels,  and  crossed  by 
boggy  tracks,  over  which  travelers  rode  spear  in  hand  and  eye 
kept  cautiously  about  them.  The  Northumbrian  peasantry  among 
whom  ho  journeyed  were  for  the  most  part  Christians  only  in 
name.  With  Teutonic  indifference,  they  yielded  to  their  thegns 
in  nominally  accepting  the  new  Christianity  as  these  had  yielded 
to  the  king.  But  they  retained  their  old  superatitions  side  by  side 
with  the  new  worship ;  plague  or  mishap  drove  them  back  to  a 
reliance  on  their  heathen  charms  and  amulets;  and  if  trouble  be- 
fell the  Christian  preachers  who  came  settling  among  them,  they 
took  it  as  proof  of  the  wrath  of  the  older  gods.  When  some  log- 
rafts  which  were  floating  down  the  Tyne  for  the  construction  of 
an  abbey  at  its  mouth  drifted  with  the  monks  Avho  AFcre  at  work 
on  them  out  to  sea,  the  rustic  by-standers  shouted, "Let  nobody 
pray  for  them ;  let  nobody  pity  these  men,  who  have  taken  away 
from  us  our  old  worship ;  and  how  their  new-fangled  customs  are 
to  be  kept  nobody  knows."  On  foot,  on  horseback,  Cuthbert  wan- 
dered among  Ibteners  such  as  these,  choosing  above  all  the  re- 
moter mountain  villages  from  whose  roughness  and  poverty  other 
teachers  turned  aside.  Unlike  his  Irish  comrades,  he  needed  no 
interpreter  as  he  passed  from  village  to  village ;  the  frugal,  long- 
headed Northumbrians  listened  willingly  to  one  who  was  himself 
a  peasant  of  the  Lowlands,  and  who  had  caught  the  rough  North- 
umbrian burr  along  the  banks  of  the  Leader.  His  patience^  his  x 
humorous  good  sense,  the  sweetness  of  his  look,  told  for  Viim^au^X 
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not  less  the  stout,  vigorous  frame  which  fitted  the  peasant-preach* 
er  for  the  hard  life  he  had  chosen.  ^'Kever  did  man  die  of  hunger 
who  served  God  faithfully,"  he  would  say,  when  night-fall  found 
them  supperless  in  the  waste.  ^'  Look  at  the  eagle  overhead ! 
God  can  feed  us  through  him  if  He  wilP' — and  once  at  least  he 
owed  his  meal  to  a  fish  that  the  scai-ed  bird  let  fall.  A  snow- 
storm drove  his  boat  on  the  coast  of  Fife.  ^'The  snow  closes  the 
road  along  the  shore,"  mourned  his  comrades ;  *'  the  storm  bars 
our  way  over  sea."  "  There  is  still  the  way  of  heaven  that  lies 
open,"  said  Cuthbert. 

While  missionaries  were  thus  laboring  among  its  peasantry, 
Northumbria  saw  the  rise  of  a  host  of  monasteries,  not  bound  in- 
deed by  the  strict  ties  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  but  gathei*ed  on  the 
loose  Celtic  model  of  the  family  or  the  clan  round  some  noble  and 
wealthy  person  who  sought  devotional  retirement 

The  most  notable  and  wealthy  of  these  houses  was  that  of  Stre- 
onoshalh,  where  Hild,  a  woman  of  royal  race,  reared  her  abbey 
on  the  summit  of  the  dark  cliffs  of  Whitby,  looking  out  over  the 
Northern  Sea.  Whitby  became  the  Westminster  of  the  North- 
umbrian kings;  within  its  walls  stood  the  tombs  of  Eadwine  and 
of  Oswi,  with  nobles  and  queens  grouped  around  them.  Hild  was 
herself  a  Northumbrian  Deborah,  whose  counsel  was  sought  even 
by  bishops  and  kings ;  and  the  double  monastery  over  which  she 
ruled  became  a  seminary  of  bishops  and  priests.  The  sainted 
John  of  Beverley  was  among  her  scholai*s.  But  the  name  which 
really  throws  glory  over  Whitby  is  the  name  of  a  cowherd  from 
whose  lips  during  the  reign  of  Oswi  flowed  the  first  great  English 
song.  Though  well  advanced  in  years,  Csedmon  had  learned  noth- 
ing of  the  art  of  verae,  the  alliterative  jingle  so  common  among 
his  fellows,  "wherefore  being  sometimes  at  feasts,  when  all  agreed 
for  gleets  sake  to  sing  in  turn,  he  no  sooner  saw  the  hai^)  come 
toward  him  than  he  rose  from  the  board  and  turned  homeward. 
Once  when  he  had  done  thus,  and  gone  from  the  feast  to  the  sta- 
ble whci*e  he  had  that  night  charge  of  the  cattle,  there  appeared 
to  him  in  his  sleep  One  who  said,  greeting  him  by  name, '  Sing, 
Ciedmon, some  song  to  Me.'  *I  can  not  sing,'  he  answered;  *for 
this  cause  left  I  the  feast  and  came  hither.'  He  who  talked  with 
him  answered,  *  However  that  be,  you  shall  sing  to  Me.'  *  Whaf 
shall  I  sin^?'  rejoined  Csedmon.  *The  begmning  of  created 
things,'  replied  He.  In  the  morning  the  cowherd  stood  before 
Hild  and  told  his  dream.  Abbess  and  brethren  alike  concluded 
'that  heavenly  grace  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  Lord.* 
They  translated  for  Csedmon  a  passage  in  Holy  Writ,  *  bidding 
him,  if  he  could,  put  the  same  into  verse.'  The  next  morning  he 
gave  it  them  composed  in  excellent  verse,  whereon  the  abbess,  un- 
derstanding the  divine  grace  in  the  man,  bade  him  quit  the  secu- 
lar habit  and  take  on  him  the  monastic  life."  Piece  by  piece  the 
sacred  story  was  thus  thrown  into  Cajdraon's  poem.  "He  sang 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  of  the  origin  of  man,  and  of  all  the 
history  of  Israel ;  of  their  departure  from  Egypt  and  entering  into 
the  Promised  Land ;  of  the  incarnation,  passion,  and  resurrection 
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of  Christ,  and  of  His  ascension;  of  the  terror  of  future  judgment, 
the  hon'or  of  hell-pangs,  and  the  joys  of  heaven." 

To  men  of  that  day  this  sudden  burst  of  song  seemed  a  thing 
necessarily  divine.  "Others  after  him  strove  to  compose  relig- 
ions poems,  but  none  could  vie  with  him,  for  he  learned  not  the 
art  of  poetry  from  men,* nor  of  men,  but  frpm  God."  It  was  not 
that  any  revolution  had  been  wrought  by  Csedmon  id  the  outer 
form  of  English  song,  as  it  had  grown  out  of  the  stormy  life  of 
.the  pirates  of  the  sea.  The  war- song  still  remained  the  true 
type  of  English  verse,  a  verse  without  art  or  conscious  develop- 
ment or  the  delight  that  springs  from  reflection,  powei-ful  with- 
out beauty,  obscui*ed  by  harsh  metaphors  and  involved  construc- 
tion, but  eminently  the  verse  of  warriore,  the  brief  passionate  ex- 
pression of  brief  passionate  emotions.  Image  after  image,  phrase 
after  phrase,  in  these  early  poems,  starts  out  vivid,  harsh,  and  em- 
phatia  The  very  meter  is  rough  with  a  sort  of  self-violence  and 
repression ;  the  verses  fall  like  sword-strokes  in  the  thick  of  bat- 
tle. Hard  toilers,  fierce  fighters,  with  huge  appetites  whether  for 
meat  or  the  ale-bowl,  the  one  breath  of  poetry  that  quickened  the 
animal  life  of  the  first  Englishman  was  the  poetry  of  war.  But 
the  faith  of  Christ  brought  in,  as  we  have  seen,  new  realms  of 
fancy.  The  legends  of  the  heavenly  light,  Bseda's  story  of  "  The 
Sparrow,"  show  the  side  of  English  temperament  to  which  Chris- 
tianity appealed  —  its  sense  of  the  vague,  vast  mystery  of  the 
world  and  of  man,  its  dreamy  revolt  against  the  narrow  bounds 
of  experience  and  life.  It  was  this  new  poetic  world  which  com- 
bined with  the  old  in  the  epic  of  Csedmon.  In  the  song  of  the 
Whitby  cowherd  the  vagueness  and  daring  of  the  Teutonic  im- 
agination float  out  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Hebrew  story  to  a 
'^Bwart  hell  without  light  and  full  of  flame,"  swept  only  at  dawn 
by  the  icy  east  wind,  on  whose  floor  lie  bound  the  apostate  an- 
gels. The  human  energy  of  the  German  race,  its  sense  of  the 
miffbt  of  individual  manhood,  transformed  in  Caedmon's  verse  the 
Heorew  Tempter  into  a  rebel  Satan,  disdainful  of  vassalage  to 
God.  "  I  may  be  a  God  as  He,"  Satan  cries  amidst  his  torments. 
"Evil  it  seems  to  me  to  cringe  to  Him  for  any  good."  Even  in 
thb  terrible  outburst  of  the  fallen  spirit,  we  catch  the  new  pa- 
thetic note  which  the  Northern  melancholy  was  to  give  to  our 
'ipoetry.  ***  This  is  to  me  the  chief  of  sorrow,  that  Adam,  wrought 
of  earth,  should  hold  my  strong  seat — should  joy  in  our  torment. 
Oh  that  for  one  winter's  space  I  had  power  with  my  hands,  then 
with  this  host  I — but  around  me  lie  the  iron  bonds,  and  this  chain 
galls  me."  On  the  other  hand,  the  enthusiasm  for  the  Christian 
God,  faith  in  whom  had  been  bought  so  dearly  by  yeare  of  des- 
perate struggle,  breaks  out  in  long  rolls  of  sonorous  epithets  of 
praise  and  adoration.  The  temper  of  Csedmon  brings  him  near  to 
the  earlier  fire  and  passion  of  the  Hebrew,  as  the  history  of  his 
time  brought  him  near  to  the  old'  Bible  history,  with  its  fights 
and  wanderings.  "  The  wolves  sing  their  horrid  even-song ;  the 
fowls  of  war,  greedy  of  battle,  dewy-feathered,  scream  around  the » 
hoBt  of  Pharaoh,"  as  wolf  howled  and  eagle  screamed  rouu^L  X\i^\ 
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host  of  Penda,  Every  where  Csdmon  is  a  type  of  the  new  grand- 
eur, depth,  and  fervor  of  tone  which  the  German  race  was  to  give 
to  the  religion  of  the  East. 

But  even  while  Caedmon  was  singing,  the  Christian  Church  of 
North umbria  was  torn  in  two  by  a  strife,  whose  issue  was  decided 
in  the  same  abbey  of  Whitby  where  the  cowherd  dwelt.  The  la- 
bor of  Aidan,  the  victories  of  Oswald  and  Oswi,  seemed  to  have 
annexed  England  to  the  Irish  Church.  The  monks  of  Lindisfame, 
or  of  the  new  religious  houses  whose  foundation  followed  that  of 
Lindisfarne,  looked  for  their  ecclesiastical  tradition,  not  to  Rome, 
but  to  Ireland;  and  quoted  for  their  guidance  the  instructions, 
not  of  Gregory,  but  of  Columba.  Whatever  claims  of  supremacy 
over  the  whole  English  Church  might  be  pressed  by  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  the  real  metropolitan  of  the  Church  as  it  existed  in 
the  North  of  England  was  the  Abbot  of  lona.  But  Rome  was 
already  moving  to  regain  the  ground  she  had  lost,  and  her  effoi'ts 
were  seconded  by  those  of  two  men  whose  love  of  Rome  mounted 
to  a  passionate  fanaticism.  The  life  of  Wilfrith  of  York  was  a 
mere  series  of  flights  to  Rome  and  returns  to  England,  of  wonder- 
ful successes  in  pleading  the  right  of  Rome  to  the  obedience  of 
the  Church  of  North umbria,  and  of  as  wonderful  defeats.  Bene- 
dict Biscop  worked  toward  the  same  end  in  a  quieter  fashion,  com- 
ing backward  and  forward  across  sea  with  books  and  relics  and 
cunning  masons  and  painters  to  rear  a  great  church  and  monas- 
tery at  Wearmouth,  whose  brethren  owned  obedience  to  the  Ro- 
man See.  The  strife  between  the  two  parties  rose  so  high  at  last 
that  Oswi  was  prevailed  upon  to  summon  in  664  a  great  council 
at  Whitby,  where  the  future  ecclesiastical  allegiance  of  England 
should  be  decided.  The  points  actually  contested  were  trivial 
enough.  Colman,  Aidan's  successor  at  Holy  Island,  pleaded  for 
the  Irish  fashion  of  the  tonsure,  and  for  the  Irish  time  of  keep- 
ing Easter:  Wilfrith  pleaded  for  the  Roman.  The  one  disputant 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  Columba,  the  other  to  that  of  St.  Pe- 
ter. "  You  own,"  cried  the  puzzled  king  at  last  to  Colman, "  that 
Christ  gave  to  Peter  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — has  Ho 
given  such  power  to  Columba?"  The  Bishop  could  but  answer 
"No."  "Then  will  I  rather  obey  the  porter  of  heaven,"  said 
Oswi,  "  lest  when  I  reach  its  gates  he  who  has  the  kevs  in  his 
keeping  turn  his  back  on  me,  and  there  be  none  to  open."  The 
importance  of  Oswi^s  judgment  was  never  doubted  at  Lindisfarne, 
where  Colman,  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  Irish-bom  brethren, 
and  thiity  of  their  English  fellows,  forsook  the  see  of  St.  Aidan, 
and  sailed  away  to  lona.  Trivial,  in  fact,  as  were  the  actual 
points  of  difference  which  severed  the  Roman  Church  from  the 
Irish,  the  question  to  which  communion  Northurabria  should  be- 
long Avas  of  immense  moment  to  the  after- fortunes  of  England. 
Had  the  Church  of  Aidan  finally  won,  the  later  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  England  would  probably  have  resembled  that  of  Ireland. 
Devoid  of  that  power  of  organization  which  was  the  strength  of 
the  Roman  Church,  the  Celtic  Church  in  its  own  Irish  home  took 
the  clan  system  of  the  country  as  the  basis  of  church  government 
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Tribal  quari*els  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  became  inextrica- 
bly contounded  ;  and  the  clergy,  robbed  of  all  really  spiritual  in- 
fluence, contributed  no  element  save  that  of  disorder  to  the  state. 
Hundreds  of  wandering  bishops,  a  vast  religious  authority  wielded 
by  hereditary  chieftains,  th6  dissociation  of  piety  from  morality, 
the  absence  of  those  larger  and  more  humanizing  influences  which 
contact  with  a  wider  world  alone  can  give,  this  is  the  picture 
which  the  Irish  Church  of  later  times  presents  to  us.  It  was  from 
such  a  chaos  as  this  that  England  was  saved  by  the  victory  of 
Rome  in  the  Synod  of  Whitby. 

The  Church  of  England,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  is  the  work,  so 
far  as  its  outer  form  is  concerned,  of  a  Greek  monk,  Theodore  of 
Tarsus,  whom  Rome  in  668  dispatched  after  her  victory  at  Whit- 
by to  secure  England  to  her  sway,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Tiieodore's  work  was  determined  in  its  main  outlines  by  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  English  people.  The  conquest  of  the  Conti- 
nent had  been  wrought  either  by  races  such  as  the  Goths,  which 
were  already  Christian,  or  by  heathens  like  the  Franks,  who  bow- 
ed to  the  Christian  faith  of  the  nations  they  conquered.  To  this 
oneness  of  religion  between  the  German  invadera  of  the  Empire 
and  their  Roman  subjects  was  owing  the  preservation  of  all  that 
survived  of  the  Roman  world.  The  Church  every  where  remain- 
ed untouched.  The  Christian  bishop  became  the  defender  of  the 
conquered  Italian  or  Gaul  against  his  Gothic  and  Lombard  con- 
queror, the  mediator  between  the  German  and  his  subjects,  the 
one  bulwark  against  barbaric  violence  and  oppression.  To  the 
barbarian,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  the  representative  of  all  that 
was  venerable  in  the  past,  the  living  record  of  law,  of  letters,  and 
of  art.  But  in  Britain  the  priesthood  and  the  people  had  been 
exterminated  together.  When  Theodore  came  to  organize  the 
Church  of  England,  the  very  memory  of  the  older  Christian 
Church  which  existed  in  Roman  Britain  had  passed  away.  The 
first  Christian  missionaries,  strangers  in  a  heathen  land,  attached 
themselves  necessarily  to  the  courts  of  the  kings,  v/ho  were  their 
first  converts,  and  whose  convei^sion  was  generally  followed  by 
that  of  their  people.  The  English  bishops  were  thus  at  fii-st  roy- 
al chaplains,  and  their  diocese  was  naturally  nothing  but  the  king- 
dom. Realms  which  are  all  but  forgotten  are  thus  commemo- 
rated in  the  limits  of  existing  sees.  That  of  Rochester  represent- 
ed till  of  late  an  obscure  kingdom  of  West  Kent,  and  the  frontier 
of  the  original  kingdom  of  Mercia  may  be  recovered  by  following 
the  map  of  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Lichfield.  Theodore's  first 
work  was  to  add  many  new  sees  to  the  old  ones ;  his  second  was 
to  group  all  of  them  round  the  one  centre  of  Canterbury.  All 
ties  between  England  and  the  Irish  Church  were  roughly  broken. 
Lindisfame  sank  into  obscurity  with  the  flight  of  Colman  and  his 
monks.  The  new  prelates,  gathered  in  synod  after  synod,  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  their  one  primate.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  episcopate  Avas  followed  by  the  organization  of  the 
parish  system.  The  loose  system  of  the  mission-station,  the  luovi- 
astery  from  which  priest  and  bishop  went  forth  on  jouvue^  ^^\.«t 
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joamey  to  preach  and  baptize,  as  Aidan  went  forth  from  Lindis- 
fame,  or  Cnthbert  from  Melrose,  naturally  disappeared  as  the  land 
became  Christian.  The  missionaries  became  settled  clergy.  The 
holding  of  the  English  noble  or  land-owner  became  the  parish,  and 
his  chaplain  the  parish  priest,  as  the'  king's  chaplain  had  become 
the  bishop,  and  the  kingdom  his  diocese.  A  source  of  permanent 
endowment  for  the  clergy  was  found  at  a  later  time  in  the  revival 
of  the  Jewish  system  of  tithes,  and  in  the  annual  gift  to  Church 
purposes  of  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil ;  while  discipline 
within  the  Church  itself  was  provided  for  by  an  elaborate  code 
of  sin  and  penance,  in  which  the  principle  of  compensation,  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  Teutonic  legislation,  crept  into  the  relations  be- 
tween God  and  the  soul. 

In  his  work  of  organization,  in  his  creation  of  parishes,  in  his 
arrangement  of  dioceses,  and  the  way  in  which  he  grouped  them 
round  the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  his  national  synods  and  ecclesias- 
tical canons,  Theodore  was  unconsciously  doing  a  political  work. 
The  old  divisions  of  kingdoms  and  tribes  about  him,  divisions 
which  had  sprung  for  the  most  part  from  mere  accidents  of  the 
conquest,  were  fast  breaking  down.  The  smaller  states  were  by 
this  time  practically  absorbed  by  the  three  larger  ones,  and  of 
these  three  Mercia  and  Wessex  were  compelled  to  bow  to  the 
overlordship  of  Northumbria.  The  tendency  to  national  unity 
which  was  to  characterize  the  new  England  had  thus  already  de- 
clared itself;  but  the  policy  of  Theodore  clothed  with  a  sacred 
fonn  and  surrounded  with  divine  sanctions  a  unity  which  as  yet 
rested  on  no  basis  but  the  sword.  The  singrle  throne  of  the  one 
Primate  at  Canterbury  accustomed  men's  minds  to  the  thought 
of  a  single  throne  for  their  one  temporal  overlord  at  York,  or,  as 
in  later  days,  at  Lichfield  or  at  Winchester.  The  regular  subor- 
dination ot  priest  to  bishop,  of  bishop  to  primate,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church,  supplied  a  mould  on  which  the  civil  organ- 
ization of  the  state  quickly  shaped  itself.  Above  all,  the  councils 
gathered  by  Theodore  were  the  first  of  all  national  gatherinsfs  for 
general  legislation.  It  was  at  a  much  later  time  that  the^ise 
Men  of  Wessex,  or  Northumbria,  or  Mercia,  learned  to  come  to- 
gether in  the  Witenagemote  of  all  England.  It  was  the  ecclesi- 
astical synods  which  by  their  example  led  the  way  to  our  nation- 
al parliaments,  as  it  was  the  canons  enacted  in  such  synods  which 
led  the  way  to  a  national  system  of  law.  But  if  the  movement 
toward  national  unity  was  furthered  by  the  centralizing  tenden- 
cies of  the  Church,  it  was  furthered  as  powerfully  by  the  ovep- 
Eowering  strength  of  North urabria.  In  arms  the  kingdom  had 
ut  a  single  rival.  Mercia,  as  we  have  seen,  had  partially  recov- 
ered from  the  absolute  subjection  in  which  it  was  left  after  Pen- 
da's  fall  by  shaking  off  the  government  of  Oswi's  thegns,  and  by 
choosing  Wulfere  for  its  king.  Wulfere  was  a  vigorous  and  act- 
ive ruler,  and  the  peaceful  reign  of  Oswi  left  him  free  to  build  up 
again  during  seventeen  years  of  vigorous  rule  (659-675)  the  Mer- 
cian overlordship  over  the  tribes  of  mid-England,  which  had  been 
lost  at  Penda's  death.    For  a  while  he  had  more  than  his  father's 
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success.  Not  only  did  Essex  again  own  his  snpremacy,  bnt  even 
London  fell  into  Mercian  hands.  The  West-Saxons,  who  had  been 
long  ago  stripped  of  their  conquests  along  the  Severn  by  Penda, 
were  driven  across  the  Thames  by  Wulfere,  and  all  their  settle- 
ments to  the  north  of  that  river  were  annexed  to  the  Mercian 
realm.  One  result  of  Wulfere's  conquest  remains  to  the  present 
day ;  for  the  old  bishop-stool  of  the  West-Saxons  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Birinus  at  what  was  then  the  royal  city  of  Dorchester ; 
and  it  is  to  its  retreat,  with  the  kings  of  Wessex,  to  the  town 
which  became  the  new  capital  of  their  shrunken  realm  that  we' 
owe  the  bishopric  of  Winchester.  The  supremacy  of  Mercia  soon 
reached  even  across  the  Thames,  for  Sussex,  in  its  dread  of  the 
West- Saxons,  found  protection  in  accepting  Wulfere's  overlord- 
ghip,  and  its  king  was  rewarded  by  a  gift  of  the  two  outlying 
settlements  of  the  Jutes — the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  lands  of  the 
Meonwaras  along  the  Southampton  water — which  we  must  sup- 
pose had  been  reduced  by  Mercian  arms. 

The  industrial  progress  of  the  Mercian  kingdom  Avent  hand  in 
hand  with  its  military  advance.  The  forests  of  its  western  bor- 
der, the  marshes  of  its  eastern  coast,  were  being  cleared  and  drain- 
ed by  monastic  colonies,  whose  success  shows  the  hold  which 
Christianity  had  now  gained  over  its  people.  Heathenism,  indeed, 
still  held  Its  own  in  the  western  woodlands,  where  the  miners 
around  Alcester  drowned  the  voice  of  Bishop  Ecgwine  of  Worces- 
ter, as  he  preached  to  them,  with  the  din  of  their  hammers.  But 
in  spite  of  their  hammers  Ecgwine's  preaching  left  one  lasting 
mark  behind  it  The  bishop  heard  how  a  swine-herd  coming  out 
from  the  forest  depths  on  a  sunny  glade  had  seen  the  Three  Fair 
Women  of  the  old  German  mytholo^  seated  round  a  mystic  bush 
and  singing  their  unearthly  son^.  In  his  fancy  the  Fair  Women 
transformed  themselves  into  a  vision  of  the  mother  of  Christ ;  and 
the  silent  gla^e  soon  became  the  site  of  an  abbey  dedicated  to  her, 
and  of  a  town  which  sprang  up  under  its  shelter — the  Evesham 
which  was  to  be  hallowed  in  after-time  by  the  fall  of  Earl  Simon 
of  Leicester.  Wilder  even  than  the  western  woodland  was  the 
desolate  fen-country  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  kingdom  stretch- 
ing from  the  '^Holland,''  the  sunk,  hollow  land  of  Lincolnshire,  to 
the  channel  of  the  Ouse,  a  wilderness  of  shallow  waters  and  reedy 
islets  wrapped  in  its  own  dark  mist-veil,  and  tenanted  only  by 
flocks  of  screaming  wild  fowL  Here  through  the  liberality  of 
King  Wulfere  rose  the  abbey  of  Peterborough.  Here,  too,  Guth- 
lac,  a  youth  of  the  royal  race  of  Mercia,  sought  a  refuge  from  thee 
world  in  the  solitudes  of  Crowland,  and  so  great  was  the  reverence 
he  won,  that  only  two  years  had  passed  since  his  death  when  the 
stately  abbey  of  Crowland  rose  over  his  tomb.  Earth  was  brought 
in  boats  to  .form  a  site;  the  buildings  rested  on  oaken  piles  driven 
into  the  mai*sh ;  a  great  stone  church  replaced  the  hermit's  cell ; 
and  the  toil  of  the  new  brotherhood  changed  the  pools  around  them 
into  fertile  meadow-land.  The  abbey  of  Ely,  as  stately  as  that  of 
Crowland,  was  founded  in  the  same  wild  fen  country  by  the  Lad-j 
JSthelthryth,  the  wife  of  King  ^cgtrit\  who  in  the  year  610  %\xcr 
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ceeded  Oswi  on  the  throne  of  Northumbria.  Her  flight  from 
Ecgfrith's  pui'suit,  and  the  shelter  given  her  by  Wulfere,  may  have 
aided  to  hurry  on  fresh  contests  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Bat 
the  aid  was  hardly  needed.  His  success  was  long  and  unvarying 
enough  to  fire  Wulfere  to  a  renewal  of  his  father's  effort  to  shake 
off  the  Northumbrian  overlordship,  an  overlordship  which  Mercia 
had  not  ceased  to  acknowledge  even  though  she  had  freed  herself 
from  the  yoke  of  direct  subjection.  But  the  vigorous  and  warlike 
Ecgfrith  was  a  different  foe  from  the  West-Saxon  or  the  Jute,  and 
ihe  defeat  of  the  king  of  Mercia  was  so  complete  that  he  was  glad 
to  purchase  peace  by  giving  up  to  his  conquerors  the  province  of 
the  Lindidwaras  or  Lincolnshire. 

Peace  would  have  been  purchased  more  hardly  had  not  Ecg- 
frith's  ambition  turned  rather  to  conquests  over  the  Briton  than 
to  victories  over  his  fellow-Englishmen.  The  war  between  Brit- 
on and  Englishman,  which  had  languished  since  the  battle  of 
Chester,  had  been  revived  some  twelve  years  before  by  an  advance 
of  the  West-Saxons  to  the  south-west.  Unable  to  save  the  pos- 
sessions of  Wessex  north  of  the  Thames  from  the  grasp  of  Wul- 
fere, its  king,  Cenwalh,  sought  for  compensation  in  an  attack  on 
his  Welsh  neighbors.  A  victory  at  Bradford  on  the  Avon  ena- 
bled him  to  overrun  the  country  north  of  Mendip,  which  had  till 
then  been  held  by  the  Britons;  and  a  second  campaign  in  658, 
which  ended  in  a  victory  on  the  skirts  of  the  great  foi*est  that  cov- 
ered Somerset  to  the  east,  settled  the  West-Saxons  as  conquerors 
round  the  sources  of  the  Parret.  It  was  probably  the  example  of 
the  West-Saxons  which  spurred  Ecgfrith  to  a  series  of  attacks 
upon  his  British  neighbors  in  the  west  which  raised  Northumbria 
to  its  highest  pitch  of  glory.  Up  to  the  very  moment  of  his  fall, 
indeed,  the  reign  of  Ecgfrith  marks  the  highest  pitch  of  Northum- 
brian power.  His  armies  chased  the  Britons  from  the  kingdom 
of  Cumbria,  and  made  the  district  of  Carlisle  Engli^  ground.  A 
large  part  of  the  conquered  country  was  bestowed  upon  the  see  of 
Lindisfarne,  which  was  at  this  time  filled  by  one  whom  we  have 
seen  before  laboring  as  the  apostle  of  the  Lowlands.  After  years 
of  mission  labor  at  Melrose,  Cuthbert  had  quitted  it  for  Holy 
Island,  ai\d  preabhed  amon^  the  moot's  of  Northumberland  as  he 
had  preached  beside  the  banks  of  Tweed.  He  Remained  there 
through  the  great  secession  which  followed  on  the  Synod  of  Whit- 
by, and  became  prior  of  the  dwindled  company  of  brethren,  now 
torn  with  endless  disputes,  against  which  his  patience  and  good- 
humor  struggled  in  vain.  Worn  out  at  last,  he  fled  to  a  little 
sand-bank,  one  of  a  group  of  islets  not  far  from  Ida's  fortress 
of  Bamborough,  strewed  for  the  most  part  with  kelp  and  sea- 
weed, the  home  of  the  gull  and  the  seal.  In  the  midst  of  it  rose 
his  hut  of  rough  stones  and  turf,  dug  down  within  deep  into  the 
rock,  and  roofed  with  logs  and  straw. 

The  reverence  for  his  sanctity  dragged  Cuthbert  back  in  old 
age  to  fill  the  vacant  see  of  Lmdisfarne.  He  entered  Carlisle, 
which  the  king  had  bestowed  upon  the  bishopric,  at  a  moment 
when  all  Northumbria  was  waiting  for  news  of  a  fresh  campaign 
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of  Ecgfritb'g  itgainst  tlie  Britons  in  the  north.  The  Firth  of  Forth 
bad  long  been  the  northern  limit  of  Northumbna,  and  the  Whit- 
bern,  the  "  white  stone  town,"  in  which  a  Northumbrian  bishop, 
Tramwine,  fixed  the  seat  of  his  new  bishopric  of  Galloway,  was  a 
sign  of  the  subjection  of  the  Britons  of  that  district  to  the  North- 
umbrian overlordship.  Ecgfrith,  however,  resolved  to  carry  his 
conquests  farther  to  the  north,  and  crossing  the  Firth  of  I^orth, 
his  army  marched  in  the  year  685  into  the  land  of  the  Picts.  A 
»ense  of  coming  ill  weighed  on  Northumbria,  and  its  dread  was 
quickened  by  a  memory  of  the  curses  which  had  been  pronounced 
by  the  bishops  of  Ireland  on  its  king,  when  his  navy,  setting  out 
a  year  before  from  the  newly-conquered  western  coast,  swept  the 
Irish  shores  in  a  raid  which  seemed  like  sacrilege  to  those  who 
loved  the  homo  of  Aidan  and  Columba.  As  Cuthbert  bent  over 
a  Roman  fountain  which  still  stood  unharmed  among  the  ruins  of 
Carlisle,  the  anxious  by-standers  thought  they  caught  words  of 
ill  omen  falling  from  the  old  man's  lips.  "Perhaps,"  he  seemed 
to  murmur, "  at  this  very  hour  the  peril  of  the  fight  is  over  and 
done."  "  Watch  and  pray,"  he  said,  when  they  questioned  him 
on  the  morrow ;  "  watch  and  pray."  In  a  few  days  more  a  sol- 
itary fugitive  escaped  from  the  slaughter  told  that  the  Picts  had 
turned  desperately  to  bay,  as  the  English  army  entered  Fife;  and 
that  Ecgfrith  and  the  flower  of  his  nobles  lay,  a  ghastly  ring  of 
corpses,  on  the  far-off  moor-land  of  Nechtansmere  (685). 

To  Cuthbert  the  tidings  were  tidings  of  death.  His  bishopric 
was  soon  laid  aside,  and  two  months  auer  his  return  to  his  island- 
hermitage  the  old  man  lay  dying,  murmuring  to  the  last  words  of 
concord  and  peace.  A  signal  of  his  death  had  been  agreed  upon, 
and  one  of  those  Avho  stood  by  ran  with  a  candle  in  each  hand  to 
a  place  whence  the  light  might  be  seen  by  a  monk  who  was  look- 
ing out  from  the  watch-tower  of  Lindisfarne.  As  the  tiny  gleam 
flashed  over  the  dark  reach  of  sea,  and  the  watchman  hurried  with 
his  news  into  the  church,  the  brethren  of  Holy  Island  were  sing- 
ing, as  it  chanced,  the  words  of  the  Psalmist :  "  Thou  hast  cast 
us  out  and  scattered  us  abroad ;  Thou  hast  also  been  displeased ; 
Thou  hast  shown  thy  people  heavy  things ;  Thou  hast  given  us  a 
drink  of  deadly  wine."  The  chant  was  the  dirge,  not  of  Cuthbert 
only,  but  of  his  church  and  his  people.  Over  both  hung  from  that 
hour  the  gloom  of  a  seeming  failure.  Strangere  who  knew  not 
lona  and  Columba  entered  into  the  heritas^e  of  Aidan  and  Cuth- 
bert. As  the  Roman  Communion  folded  England  again  beneath 
her  wing,  men  forgot  that  a  Church  which  passed  utterly  away 
had  battled  with  Rome  for  the  spiritual  headship  of  Western 
Christendom,  and  that  English  religion  had  for  a  hundred  years 
its  centre  not  at  Canterbury,  but  at  Lindisfarne.  Nor  were  men 
long  to  remember  that  from  the  days  of  ^thel frith  to  trie  days 
of  Ecgfrith  English  politics  had  found  their  centre  at  York.  But, 
forgotten  or  no,  Northumbria  had  done  its  work.  By  its  mission- 
aries and  by  its  sword  it  had  won  England  from  heathendom  to 
the  Christian  Church.  It  had  given  her  a  new  poetic  Utexat^wTta, 
Its  monasteries  were  already  the  seat  of  whatever  inte\\ecU\a\  Y\fc 
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the  country  possessed.  Above  all  it  had  been  the  first  to  gather 
together  into  a  loose  political  unity  the  various  tribes  of  the  En- 
glish people,  and  by  standing  at  their  head  for  nearly  a  century 
to  accustom  them  to  a  national  life,  out  of  which  England,  as  we 
have  it  now,  was  to  spring. 


8«etlon  IV.^Tlie  Orerlordsblp  of  Mercia,  685--828« 

[Authorities. — A  fonr  incidents  of  Mercian  liistonr  are  preserved  among  the  mea- 
gre annals  of  Wessex,  which  form,  during  this  period,  *"*•  The  English  Chronicle.** 
But  for  the  most  part  we  are  thrown  upon  later  writers,  especially  Henry  of  Han- 
tingdon  and  William  of  Malmesbury,  both  authors  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  hav- 
ing access  to  older  materials  now  lost.  The  letters  of  Boniface,  which  form  the 
most  valuable  contemporary  materials  for  this  peiiod,  are  given  by  Dr.  Giles  (Boni- 
facii  Opera  Omnia.  London :  1844).  Those  of  Alcwine  have  been  carefully  editdl 
by  Jaffe  in  his  series  of  Monumenta  Germanica.] 


The  supremacy  of  Northumbria  fell  forever  with  the  death  of 
Ecgfrith  and  the  defeat  of  Nechtansmere.  To  the  north  the 
flight  of  Bishop  Trumwine  from  Whithern  announced  the  revolt 
of  Galloway  from  her  rule.  In  the  south,  Mercia  at  once  took  up 
again  the  projects  of  independence  which  had  been  crushed  by 
Wulfere's  defeat.  His  successor,  the  Mercian  king  ^thelred, 
again  seized  the  province  of  the  Lindiswaras,  and  the  war  he  thus 
began  with  Northumbria  was  only  ended  by  a  peace  negotiated 
through  Archbishop  Theodore,  which  left  him  master  of  Middle 
England,  and  free  to  attempt  the  direct  conquest  of  the  south. 
For  the  moment  indeed  the  attempt  proved  a  fruitless  one,  for  at 
the  instant  of  Northumbria's  fall  Wessex  rose  into  fresh  power 
under  Ini,  the  greatest  of  its  early  kings.  Under  his  predecessor, 
Centwine,  it  had  again  taken  up  its  war  with  the  Britons,  and  con- 
quered as  far  as  the  Quantocks.  Ini,  whose  reign  covered  the  long 
period  from  688  to  726,  carried  on  during  the  whole  of  it  the  war 
which  Centwine  had  begun.  He  pushed  his  way  southward  round 
the  marshes  of  the  Parret  to  a  more  fertile  territory,  and  guarded 
the  frontier  of  his  new  conquests  by  a  wooden  fort  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tone,  which  has  grown  into  the  present  Taunton.  The 
West-Saxons  thus  became  masters  of  the  whole  district  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Somerset,  the  shire  of  the  Sumer-soetas, 
where  the  Tor  rose  like  an  island  out  of  a  waste  of  flood-drowned 
fen  that  stretched  westward  to  the  Channel.  At  the  base  of  this 
hill  Ini  established  on  the  site  of  an  older  British  foundation  his 
famous  monastery  of  Glastonbury.  The  monastery  probably  took 
this  English  name  from  an  English  family,  the  Glasstings,  who 
chose  the  spot  for  their  settlement ;  but  it  had  long  been  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  and  the  tradition  of  its  having  been  the  resting- 
place  of  a  second  Patrick  drew  thither  the  wandering  scholars  of 
Ireland.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Ini's  abbey  found,  as  they  al- 
leged, "  an  ancient  church  built  by  no  art  of  man ;"  and  to  this 
relic  of  a  Roman  time  they  added  their  own  oratory  of  stone. 
The  spiritual  charge  of  his  conquests  Ini  committed  to  Ealdhelni| 
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the  most  famons  scholar  of  his  day,  who  became  the  firat  bishop 
of  the  see  of  Sherborne,  which  the  King  fonned  out  of  a  part  of 
the  older  diocese  of  Winchester  so  as  to  include  the  new  parts 
of  his  kingdom.  Ini's  code,  the  earliest  collection  of.  West-Saxon 
laws  which  remains  to  us,  shows  a  wise  solicitude  to  provide  for 
the  civil  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  his  kingdom. 
His  repulse  of  the  Mercians,  when  they  at  last  attacked  Wessex, 
showed  how  well  he  could  provide  for  its  defense.  Ceolred,  the 
successor  of  ^thelred  on  the  throne  of  Mercia,  began  the  struggle 
with  Wessex  for  the  overlordship  of  the  south ;  but  he  was  re- 

Sulsed  in  714  in  a  bloody  encounter  at  Wodnesburh,  on  the  bor- 
ers '  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Able,  however,  as  lui  was  to  hold 
Mercia  at  bay,  he  was  unable  to  hush  the  civil  strife  that  was  the 
curse  of  Wessex,  and  a  wild  legend  tells  the  story  of  the  disgust 
which  drove  him  from  the  world.  He  had  feasted  royally  at  one 
of  his  country  houses,  and  on  the  morrow,  as  he  rode  from  it,  his 
Queen  bade  him  turn  back  thither.  The  King  returned  to  find  his 
house  stripped  of  curtains  and  vessels,  and  foul  with  refuse  and 
the  dung  oi  cattle,  while  in  the  royal  bed  where  he  had  slept  with 
JSthelburh  rested  a  sow  with  her  farrow  of  pigs.  The  scene  had 
no  need  of  the  Queen's  comment :  "  See,  my  lord,  how  the  fashion 
of  this  world  passeth  away !"  In  726  Ini  laid  down  his  crown, 
and  sought  peace  and  death  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 

The  anarchy  which  had  driven  Ini  fron^  the  throne  broke  out  on 
his  departure  in  civil  strife  which  left  Wessex  an  easy  prey  to  the 
successor  of  Ceolred.  Among  those  who  sought  Guthlac's  retire- 
ment at  Crowland  came  ^thelbald,  a  Mercian  of  royal  blood  fly- 
ing from  Ceolred's  hate.  Driven  off  again  and  again  by  the  King's 
pursuit,  ^thelbald  still  retunied  to  the  little  hut  he  had  built  be- 
side the  hermitage,  comforting  himself  in  hours  of  despair  with  his 
companion's  words.  "  Know  how  to  wait,"  said  Guthlac, "  and 
the  Kingdom  will  come  to  thee;  not  by  violence  or  rapine,  but  by 
the  hand  of  God."  In  716  Ceolred  fell  frenzy-smitten  at  his  board, 
and  Mercia  chose  ^thelbald  for  its  king.  Already  the  realm 
reached  from  Humber  to  Thames ;  and  JEthelred,  crossing  the 
latter  river,  had  reduced  Kent  beneath  his  overlordship.  But 
with  -^thelbald  began  Mercians  fiercest  struggle  for  the  complete 
supremacy  of  the  south.  He  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  West-Saxon  kingdom,  and  nis  siege  and  capture  of  the  royal 
town  of  Somerton  in  733  ended  the  war.  For  twenty  years  the 
overlordship  of  Mercia  was  recognized  by  all  Britain  south  of  the 
Humber.  -^thelbald  styled  himself  "  King  not  of  the  Mercians 
only,  but  of  all  the  neighboring  peoples  who  are  called  by  the 
common  name  of  Southern  En<vlish."  The  use  of  a  title  unknown 
till  his  day,  that  of  "  King  of  Britain,"  betrayed  the  daring  hope 
that  the  creation  of  an  English  realm,  so  long  attempted  in  vain 
by  the  kings  of  Northumbria,  might  be  reserved  for  the  new  pow- 
er of  Mercia.  But  the  aim  of  ^thelbald  was  destined  to  the  same 
failure  as  that  of  his  predecessors.  England  north  of  Humber  was 
saved  from  his  grasp  by  the  heroic  defense  made  by  the  Northum- 
brian king  Eadberht,  who  renewed  for  a  while  the  fading  g\ox\^^\ 
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of  bis  kingdom  by  an  alliance*  with  the  Picts,  which  enabled  him 
in  765  to  conquer  Strathclyde,  and  take  its  capital,  Alclayd,  or 
Dumbarton.  Southern  England  was  wi*ested  trom  Mercia  by  a 
revolt  into  which  the  West-Saxons  were  driven  through  the  in- 
tolerable exactions  of  their  new  overlord.  At  the  head  of  his  own 
Mercian  army,  and  of  the  subject  hosts  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  Easi- 
Anglia,  ^thelbald  marched  in  752  to  the  field  of  Burford,  where 
the  West-Saxons  were  again  marshaled  under  the  golden  di*agon 
of  their  race ;  but  after  hours  of  desperate  fighting  in  the  very 
forefront  of  the  battle,  a  sudden  panic  seized  the  Mercian  King, 
and  he  fled  firat  of  his  army  from  the  field.  A  second  Mercian 
defeat  at  Secandnn  in  755  confirmed  the  freedom  of  Wessex^  bat 
amidst  the  rout  of  his  host  ^thelbald  redeemed  the  one  hour  of 
shame  that  had  tarnished  his  glory.  He  refused  to  fly,  and  fell 
on  the  field. 

While  Mercia  was  thus  battling  for  the  overlordship  of  the 
south,  Northumbria  had  set  aside  its  glory  in  arms  for  the  pur- 
suits of  peace.  Under  the  peaceful  reigns  of  Ecgfrith's  successors, 
Eadfrith  the  Learned  and  Coelwulf,  their  kingdom  became  in.  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  literary  centre  of  the  Christian 
world  in  Western  Europe.  No  schools  were  more  famous  than 
those  of  Jarrow  and  York.  The  whole  learning  of  the  age  seemed 
to  be  summed  up  in  a  Northumbrian  scholar.  Baeda — the  Vener- 
able Bede  as  later  times  styled  him — was  born  about  ten  years 
after  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  beneath  the  shade  of  a  great  abbey 
which  Benedict  Biscop  was  rearing  by  the  mouth  of  the  Wear. 
His  youth  was  trained,  and  his  long  tranquil  life  was  wholly  spent 
in  an  offshoot  of  Benedict's  house  which  was  founded  by  his  scholar 
Ceolfrid.  Ba^da  never  stirred  from  Jarrow.  "  I  spent  my  whole 
life  in  the  same  monastery,"  he  says ;  "  and  while  attentive  to  the 
rule  of  my  order  and  the  service  of  the  Church,  my  constant  pleas- 
ure lay  in  learning,  or  teaching,  or  writing."  The  words  sketch 
for  us  a  scholar's  life,  the  more  touching  in  its  simplicity  that  it 
is  the  life  of  the  first  great  English  scholar.  The  quiet  grandeur 
of  a  life  conseci*ated  to  knowledge,  the  tranquil  pleasure  that  lies 
in  learning  and  teaching  and  writing,  dawned  for  Englishmen  in 
the  storv  of  Bseda.  While  still  young,  he  became  teacher,  and 
six  hundred  monks,  besides  strangers  that  flocked  thither  for  in- 
struction, formed  his  school  of  Jarrow.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
among  the  toils  of  the  .school-master  and  the  duties  of  the  monk 
Baeda  could  have  found  time  for  the  composition  of  the  numerous 
works  that  made  his  name  famous  in  the  West  But  materials 
for  study  had  accumulated  in  Northumbria  through  the  journeys 
of  Wilfrith  and  Benedict  Biscop,  and  Archbishop  Ecgberht  was 
forming  the  firet  English  library  at  York.  The  tradition  of  the 
older  Irish  teachere  still  lingered  to  direct  the  young  scholar  into 
that  path  of  Scriptural  interpretation  to  which  he  chiefly  owed  his 
fame.  Greek,  a  rare  accomplishment  in  the  West,  came  to  him 
from  the  school  which  the  Greek  Archbishop  Theodore  founded 
beneath  the  walls  of  Canterbury.  His  skill  in  the  ecclesiastical 
chant  was  derived  from  a  Roman  cantor  whom  Pope  Yitalian  had 
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sent  in  the  train  of  Benedict  Biscop.  Little  by  little  the  youne 
scholar  thus  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  range  of  the  sci- 
ence of  his  time ;  he  became,  as  Burke  rightly  styled  him,  '^  the 
fiither  of  English  learning."  The  tradition  of  the  older  classic 
caltare  was  first  revived  for  England  in  his  quotations  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  of  Seneca  and  Cicero,  of  Lucretius  and  Ovid.  Vir- 
gil cast  over  him  the  same  spell  that  he  cast  over  Dante ;  verses 
trom  the  ^neid  break  his  narratives  of  martyrdoms,  and  the  dis- 
ciple ventures  on  the  track  of  the  great  master  in  a.littic  eclogue 
descriptive  of  the  approach  of  spring.  His  work  was  done  with 
small  aid  from  others.  "  I  am  my  own  secretary,"  he  writes ;  "  I 
make  my  own  notes..  I  am  my  own  librarian."  But  forty-five 
works  remained  after  his  death  to  attest  his  prodigious  industry. 
In  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  his  conteniporaries  the  most  impor- 
tant among  these  were  the  commentaries  and  homilies  upon  vari- 
ous books  of  the  Bible  which  he  had  drawn  from  the  writins^s  of 
the  Fathers.  But  he  was  far  from  confining  himself  to  theology. 
In  treatises  compiled  as  text-books  for  his  scholars,  Bseda  threw 
together  all  that  the  world  had  then  accumulated  in  astronomy 
and  meteorology,  in  physics  and  music,  in  philosophy,  grammar, 
rhetoric,  arithmetic,  medicine.  Bnt  the  encyclopedic  character  of 
bis  researches  left  him  in  heart  a  simple  Englishman.  He  loved 
his  own  English  tongue,  he  was  skilled  in  English  song,  his  last 
work  was  a  translation  into  English  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and 
almost  the  last  words  that  broke  from  his  lips  were  some  English 
rhymes  upon  death. 

but  the  noblest  proof  of  his  love  of  England  lies  in  the  work 
which  immortalizes  his  name.  In  his  ''Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  English  Nation,"  Baeda  was  at  once  the  founder  of  mediaeval 
history  and  the  first  English  historian.  All  that  we  really  know 
of  the  century  and  a  half  that  follow  the  landing  of  Augustine, 
we  know  from  him.  Wherever  his  own  personal  observation  ex- 
tended, the  story  is  told  with  admirable  detail  and  force.  He  is 
hardlj  less  full  or  accurate  in  the  portions  which  he  owed  to  his 
Kentish  friends,  Alcwine  and  Nothelm.  What  he  owed  to  no  in- 
formant was  his  own  exquisite  faculty  of  story-telling,  and  yet  no 
story  of  his  own  telling  is  so  touching  as  the  story  of  his  death. 
Two  weeks  before  the  Easter  of  755  the  old  man  was  seized  with 
an  extreme  weakness  and  loss  of  breath.  He  still  preserved,  how- 
ever, his  usual  pleasantness  and  gay  good-humor,  and  in  spite  of 
prolonged  sleeplessness  continued  his  lectures  to  the  pupils  about 
nim.  Verses  of  his  own  English  tongue  broke  from  time  to  time 
from  the  master's  lip— rude  rhymes  that  told  how  before  the  "  need- 
fare,"  Death's  stern  "must  go,"  none  can  enough  bethink  him 
what  is  to  be  his  doom  for  good  or  ill.  The  tears  of  Baeda's  schol- 
ars mingled  with  his  song.  "  Wo  never  read  without  weeping," 
writes  one  of  them.  So  the  days  rolled  on  to  Ascension- tide,  and 
still  master  and  pupils  toiled  at  their  work,  for  Bssda  longed  to 
bring  to  an  end  his  version  of  St.  John's  Gospel  into  the  English 
tongue,  and  his  extracts  from  Bishop  Isidore.  "  I  don't  want  my 
boys  to  read  a  lie,"  he  answered  those  who  would  have  ViadXuixiX 
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re8t, "  or  to  work  to  no  pnrpose,  after  I  am  gone/*  A  few  days 
before  Ascension-tide  his  sickness  grew  upon  him,  but  he  spent 
the  whole  day  in  teaching,  only  sayins  cheerfully  to  his  Bcholars, 
"  Learn  with  what  speed  you  may ;  1  know  not  how  long  I  may 
last."  The  dawn  broke  on  another  sleepless  night,  and  again 
the  old  man  called  his  scholars  round  him  and  bade  them  write. 
"There  is  still  a  chapter  wanting,"  said  the  scribe, as  the  morning 
drew  on,  "and  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  question  thyself  any  longer." 
"It  is  easily  done,"  said  Bseda;  "take  thy  pen  and  write  quickly." 
Amid  tears  and  farewells  the  day  wore  on  to  even-tide.  "There 
is  yet  one  sentence  unwritten,  dear  master,"  said  the  boy.  "  Write 
it  quickly,"  bade  the  dying  man.  "  It  is  finished  now,"  said  the 
little  scribe  at  last  "  You  speak  truth,"  said  the  master ;  "  all  is 
finished  now."  Placed  upon  the  pavement,  his  head  supported  in 
his  scholar's  arms,  his  face  turned  to  the  spot  where  he  was  wont 
to  pray,  Bicda  chanted  the  solemn  "  Glory  to  God."  As  his  voice 
reached  the  close  of  his  song,  he  passed  quietly  away. 

First  among  English  scholars,  first  among  English  theologians, 
first  among  English  historians,  it  is  in  the  monk  of  Jarrow  that  En- 
glish literature  strikes  its  roots.  In  the  six  hundred  scholars  who 
gathered  round  him  for  instruction  he  is  the  father  of  our  national 
education.  In  his  physical  treatises  he  is  the  first  figure  to  which 
our  science  looks  back.  Baada  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  schol* 
ar,  and  the  letter  which  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  addressed  to 
Archbishop  Ecgberht  of  York  shows  how  vigorously  he  proposed 
to  battle  against  the  growing  anarchy  of  Northumbria.  But  his 
plans  of  reform  came  too  late ;  and  though  a  king  like  Eadberht 
might  beat  back  the  inroads  of  the  Mercians  and  even  conquer 
Strathclyde,  before  the  anarchy  of  his  own  kingdom  even  Ead- 
berht could  only  fling  down  his  sceptre  and  seek  a  refuge  in  the 
cloisters  of  Lindisfarne.  From  the  death  of  Btcda  the  history  of 
Northumbria  is  in  fact  only  a  wild  story  of  lawlessness  and  blood- 
shed. King  after  king  was  swept  away  by  treason  and  revolt, 
the  country  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  turbulent  nobles,  the  very 
fields  lay  waste,  and  the  land  was  swept  by  famine  and  plague. 
An  anarchy  almost  as  complete  had  fallen  on  Wessex  after  its  re- 
pulse of  ^thelbald's  invasion.  Only  in  Mercia  was  there  any  sign 
of  order  and  settled  rule. 

The  two  crushing  defeats  at  Burford  and  Secandun  were  far 
from  having  broken  the  Mercian  power.  Under  Offa,  whose  reign 
from  758  to  796  covera  with  that  of  -^thelbald  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  eighth  century,  it  rose  to  a  height  unknowti  before.  The 
energy  of  the  new  king  was  shown  in  his  struggle  with  the  Welsh 
on  his  western  border.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  temporary  al- 
liance which  Penda  formed  with  the  Welsh  King  Cadwallon,  the 
war  with  the  Britons  in  the  west  had  been  the  one  fatal  hinderance 
to  the  progress  of  Mercia.  -^thelbald  had  led  in  vain  the  united 
forces  of  his  under- kings,  and  even  of  Wessex,  against  Wales, 
But  it  was  under  Ofiii  that  Mercia  first  really  braced  herself  to 
the  completion  of  her  British  conquests.  Beating  back  the  Welsh 
from  Hereford,  and  carrying  his  own  ravages  into  the  heart  of 
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Wales,  Offa  drove  the  King  of  Powys  from  his  capital,  which 
changed  its  old  name  of  Pengwern  for  the  significant  £nglish  ti- 
tle of  the  Town  in  the  Scrub  or  Bush,  Scrobbesbyryg,  Shrews- 
bary.  Experience,  however,  had  taught  the  Mercians  the  worth- 
lessness  of  raids  like  these.  Offa  resolved  to  create  a  military  bor- 
der by  planting  a  settlement  of  Englishmen  between  the  Severn, 
which  had  till  then  served  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  English 
race,  and  the  huge  "  Offa's  Dike,"  which  he  drew  from  the  mouth 
of  Wye  to  that  of  Dee.  Here,  as  in  the  later  conquests  of  the 
West  -  Saxons,  we  find  the  old  plan  of  extei*mination  definitely 
abandoned.  The  Welsh  who  chose  to  remain  dwelt  undisturbed 
among  their  English  conquerors,  and  it  was  to  regulate  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  two  races  that  Offa  drew  up  a  code  of  Mer- 
cian laws  which  bore  his  name.  From  these  conquests  over  the 
Britons,  Offa  turned  to  make  a  fresh  attempt  to  gain  that  over- 
loTdship  over  Britain  which  his  predecessors  had  failed  to  win. 
His  poticy  was  marked  by  a  singular  combination  of  activity  and 
self-restraint.  He  refrained  carefully  from  any  effort  to  realize 
his  aim  by  force  of  arms.  An  expedition  against  the  town  of 
Hastings,  indeed,  with  a  victory  at  Otford  on  the  Derwent,  re-as- 
serted the  supremacy  of  Mercia  over  Kent,  when  it  was  shaken  for 
a  time  by  a  revolt  of  the  Kentishmen ;  and  East-Anglia  seems  to 
have  been  directly  annexed  to  the  Mercian  kingdom.  But  his 
relations  with  Northumbria  and  with  Wessex  wei*e  for  the  most 
part  peaceful,  and  his  aim  was  rather  at  the  exercise  of  a  com- 
manding influence  over  them  than  at  the  assertion  of  any  over- 
lordship  in  name.  He  avenged  ^thelbald's  defeats  by  a  victory 
over  the  West-Saxons  at  Bensington,  but  he  attempted  no  subju- 
gation of  their  country.  He  contented  himself  with  placing  a 
creature  of  his  own  on  its  throne,  and  with  wedding  hmi  to  his 
daughter  Eadburh.  The  marriage  of  a  second  daughter  with  the 
King  of  Northumbria  established  a  similar  influence  in  the  north. 
Both  the  Northumbrian  and  the  West-Saxon  kings  were  threat- 
ened by  rival  claimants  of  their  thrones,  and  both  looked  for  aid 
against  them  to  the  arms  of  Offa.  Without  jarring  against  their 
iealoQS  assertion  of  independence,  Offa  had  in  fact  brought  both 
Wessex  and  Northumbria  into  dependence  on  Mercia. 
Such  a  supremacy  must  soon  have  passed  into  actual  sovercign- 

S,  but  for  the  intervention  at  this  moment  of  a  power  from  across 
e  sea,  the  power  of  the  Franks.  The  connection  of  the  Franks 
with  the  English  kingdoms  at  this  time  was  brought  about  by  a 
missionary  from  Wessex.  Boniface  (or  Winfrith)  followed  in  the 
track  of  earlier  preachers,  both  Irish  and  English,  who  had  been 
laboring  to  little  purpose  among  the  heathens  of  Germany,  and 
especially  among  those  who  had  now  become  subjects  to  the 
Franks.  It  was  through  the  disciples  whom  he  planted  along  the 
line  of  his  labors  that  the  Frankish  sovereigns  were  drawn  to  an 
interest  in  English  affairs.  Whether  from  mere  jealousy  of  a 
neighbor  state,  or  from  designs  of  an  invasion  and  conquest  of 
England  which  the  growth  of  any  great  central  power  in  the  island 
would  check,  the  support  of  the  weaker  kingdoms  againsl  M.eYc\^\ 
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became  the  policy  of  the  Frankish  Court.  When  Eadberht  of 
North umbria  was  attacked  by  ^thelbald  of  Mercia,  the  Frank 
King  Pippin  sent  him  presents  and  the  offer  of  an  alliance.  When 
Pippin^s  son,  Charles  the  Great,  succeeded  him,  he  received  with 
favor  an  appeal  for  protection  sent  by  King  Ealhred  of  North  um- 
bria through  Lullus,  who  had  followed  Boniface  as  Archbishop  of 
Maintz.  The  Court  of  Charles  became  a  place  of  refiige  for  the 
enemies  of  Offa ;  for  Eardwulf,  a  claimant  of  the  Northumbrian 
crown,  who  was  driven  from  Northumbria  by  the  husband  of  one 
of  Offals  daughtere,  and  for  Ecgberht,  a  claimant  of  the  West- 
Saxon  crown,  who  was  driven  from  Wessex  by  the  husband  of  an- 
other. A  revolt  of  ^ent  against  Mercia  at  last  brought  Charles 
and  Offa  into  open  collision.  Kent  appealed  to  Charles  for  pro- 
tection, but  the  threats  of  Charles  were  met  by  Offa  with  defi- 
ance. The  Mercian  army  reconquered  Kent ;  and  a  plot  of  Jaen- 
berht,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  bringing  about  a  landing 
of  Frankish  troops,  was  discovered  and  defeated.  Offa  drove  the 
archbishop  into  exile,  and  punished  his  see  by  setting  up  Lichfield 
as  a  rival  archbishopria  The  failure  of  a  marnage  negotiation 
widened  the  breach  uetween  the  two  sovereigns :  each  closed  the 
ports  on  his  own  side  of  tlie  channel  against  the  subjects  of  the 
other ;  and  war  was  only  averted  by  the  efforts  of  a  Northum- 
brian scholar,  Ale  wine,  whose  learning  had  secured  him  the  confi- 
dence and  friendship  of  Charles  the  Great. 

Tlie  good  sense  of  the  Frankish  sovereign  probably  told  him 
that  the  time  was  not  come  for  any  projects  against  Britain.  Se- 
cure on  either  border,  his  kingdom  wealthy  with  years  of  peace 
and  order, and  his  armies  fresh  from  victories  over  Welshman  and 
Kentishman,  Offa  was  no  unworthy  antagonist  for  Charles  the 
Great.  Charles  therefore  not  only  declined  a  struggle,  but  nego- 
tiated with  his  rival  a  treaty,  memorable  as  the  first  monument 
of  our  foreign  diplomacy,  which  secured  protection  for  the  En- 
glish merchants  and  pilgrims  who  were  making  their  way  in  grow- 
ing numbers  to  Rome.  But  the  death  of  Offa  in  796  at  once  re- 
opened the  strife.  The  hand  of  Charles  was  seen  in  a  new  revolt 
of  Kent,  and  in  the  support  which  he  gave  to  the  appeal  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  against  the  archbishopric  which  Offa 
had  set  up  at  Lichfield.  Cenwulf,  Offals  successor,  showed  a  vigor 
and  moderation  worthy  of  Offa  himself.  He  roughly  put  down 
the  Kentish  revolt,  and. then  conciliated  the  Kentish  archbishop  by 
the  suppression  of  the  rival  see.  But  the  next  move  of  Charles 
proved  a  more  fatal  one.  On  the  death  of  Beornred,  the  sover- 
eign whom  Offa  had  set  up  over  Wessex,  Ecgberht  was  at  once 
dispatched  from  the  Frankish  Court,  and  welcomed  by  the  West- 
Saxons  as  their  king.  Some  years  after,  the  influence  of  Charles 
brought  about  the  restoration  of  Eardwulf,  who,  like  Ecgberht, 
had  taken  refuge  at  his  court,  to  the  throne  of  Northumbria.  In 
the  north  as  in  the  south,  the  work  of  Offa  was  thus  undone. 
Within,  Mercia  was  torn  by  a  civil  war  which  broke  out  on  Ctn- 
wulf's  death ;  and  the  weakness  which  this  produced  was  seen 
when  the  old  strife  with  Wessex  was  renewed  by  his  successor. 
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lu  823  Beornwulf  penetrated  into  Wiltshire,  and  was  defeated  in 
a  bloody  battle  at  Ellandun.  All  England  south  of  the  Thames  j 
at  once  submitted  to  Ecgberht  of  Wessez,  and  East-Anglia  rose 
in  a  desperate  revolt  which  proved  fatal  to  its  Mercian  rulers. 
Beornwulf  and  his  successor  iLndeca  fell  in  two  great  defeats  at 
the  hands  of  the  East-Anglians ;  and  Wiglaf  had  hardly  mounted 
the  Mercian  throne  when  his  exhausted  kingdoni  was  called  on 
as^ain  to  encounter  the  West-Saxoa*  While  Mercia  was  strug- 
gling against  the  revolt  of  East-Anglia,  Ecgberht  had  carried  on 
the  old  war  of  Wessex  with  the  Briton,  had  conquered  and  col- 
onized Devon,  and  fixed  the  new  English  border  at  the  Tamar. 
The  weakness  of  Mercia  afler  its  two  defeats  called  him  to  a 
grreater  conquest.  In  827  his  army  marched  northward  without 
a  struggle.  Wiglaf  fled  helplessly  before  it;  and  Mercia  bowed 
to  the  VVest-Saxon  overlordship.  From  Mercia  Ecgberht  marched 
on  Northumbria,  but  a  century  of  bloodshed  and  anarchy  had 
robbed  th'aT  kingdom  of  all  vigor,  and  its  nobles  met  him  at  the 
Don  with  an  acknowledgment  of  his  overlordship.  He  turned  to 
the  West ;  and  the  Welsh,  who  were  still  smarting  from  the 
heavy  blows  inflicted  on  them  by  Mercia,  submitted  to  the  joint 
army  of  Mercians  and  West -Saxons  which  he  led  into  the  field. 
The  di'eam  of  Eadwine  and  of  Ofia  seemed  at  last  made  real:  and 
in  right  of  an  overlordship  which  stretched  from  the  Forth  to  the 
British  Channel  Ecgberht  styled  himself  'Hhe  King  of  the  En- 
glish." 

Seetloii  y.— WeMez  and  the  Daneg,  800—880* 

[AmtAorities, — Our  histoiy  here  rests  mainly  on  the  English  (or  Anglo-Saxon) 
Clmmlcl&  The  earlier  part  of  this  is  a  compilation,  and  consists  of  (1)  Annals  of 
the  conquest  of  South  Britain,  (2)  Short  notices  of  the  kings  and  bishops  of  Wessez, 
expanded  into  larger  form  bj  copious  insertions  from  Boida,  and  after  his  death  by 
briefer  additions  from  some  northern  sources.  (3)  It  is  probable  that  these  materiau 
were  thrown  together,  and  perhaps  translated  from  Latin  into  English,  in  JElfred*8 
tioie,  as  a  preface  to  the  far  fuller  annals  which  b^n  with  the  reign  of  ^thelwulf^ 
and  widen  into  a  great  contemporarj  history  when  they  reach  that  of  iElfred  him- 
idC  Of  their  character  and  import  as  a  part  of  English  literature,  I  have  spoken  in 
tfie  text.  The  **Life  of  Alfred,"  which  bears  the  name  of  Asser,  though  valuable, 
m  at  kait  foonded  on  contemporary  authority,  must,  in  its  present  shape,  be  re- 
garded as  of  a  later  date.  There  is  an  admirable  modem  life  of  the  king  by  Dr. 
Koli.] 


As  the  Frank  had  undermined  the  greatness  of  Mercia,  so  the 
Dane  Btruck  down  the  short-lived  greatness  of  Wessex.  Norway 
and  its  fellow  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
were  being  brought  at  this  time  into  more  settled  order  by  a 
Bories  of  great  sovereigns,  and  the  bolder  spirits  who  would  not 
submit  to  their  rule  were  driven  to  the  sea,  and  embraced  'a  life 
of  piracy  and  war.  Ecgberht  had  hardly  brought  all  Britain  un- 
der his  sway  when  these  Danes,  as  all  the  Northmen  were  at  this 
time  called,  were  seen  hovering  off  the  English  coast,  and  grow- 
ing in  numbers  and  hardihood  as  they  crept  southward  to  thex 
Tbamea     The  first  sight  of  the  Danes  is  as  if  the  band  on  \\i<^\ 
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dial  of  history  had  gone  back  three  hundred  years.  The  same 
Norwegian  fiords,  the  same  Frisian  sand-banks,  pour  forth  their 
pirate  fleets  as  in  the  days  of  Hengest  and  Cerdic.  There  is  the 
same  wild  panic  as  the  black  boats  of  the  invadera  strike  inland 
along  the  river  reaches,  or  moor  round  the  river  islets,  the  same 
sights  of  horror — firing  of  homesteads,  slaughter  of  men,  women 
driven  off  to  slavery  or  shame,  children  tossed  on  pikes  or  sold  in 
the  market-place — as  when  the  English  invaders  attacked  Britain. 
Christian  priests  were  again  slain  at  the  altar  by  worshipers  of 
Woden,  for  the  Danes  were  still  heathen.     Letters,  arts,  religion, 

fovemments  disappeared  before  these  Northmen  as  before  the 
forth  men  of  old.  But  when  the  wild  burst  of  the  storm  was 
over,  land,  people,  government  re-appeared  unchanged.  England 
still  remained  England ;  the  Danes  sank  quickly  into  the  mass 
of  those  around  them ;  and  Woden  yielded  without  a  struggle  to 
Christ.  The  secret  of  this  difference  between  the  two  invasions 
was  that  the  battle  was  no  longer  between  men  of  different  racea 
It  was  no  longer  a  fight  between  Briton  and  German,  between 
Englishman  and  Welshman.  The  Danes  were  the  same  people  in 
blood  and  speech  with  the  people  they  attacked ;  they  were  in  fact 
Englishmen  bringing  back  to  an  England  that  had  forgotten  its 
origins  the  barbaric  England  of  its  pirate  forefathers.  Nowhere 
over  Europe  was  the  fight  so  fierce,  because  nowhere  else  were 
the  combatants  men  of  one  blood  and  one  speech.  But  just  for 
this  reason  the  fusion  of  the  Northmen  with  their  foes  was  no- 
where so  peaceful  and  so  complete. 

Under  Ecgberht  and  his  son  -^thelwulf  the  attacks  of  the 
Danes  were  directed  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  West-Saxon 
realm.  They  swept  up  the  Thames  to  the  plunder  of  London  and 
Canterbury,  and  re-aroused  the  Welsh  war  on  the  frontier  of  Dev- 
on. It  was  in  the  alliance  of  the  Danes  with  the  Britons  that  the 
danger  of  these  earlier  inroads  lay.  Ecgberht  defeated  the  united 
forces  of  these  two  enemies  in  a  victory  at  Hengestesdun ;  and  his 
son  yEthelwulf,  who  succeeded  him  in  836,  drove  back  the  Welsh 
of  North  Wales  who  were  encouraged  to  rise  in  revolt  by  the 
same  Danish  co-operation.  Danes  and  Welshmen  were  beaten 
again  and  again,  and  yet  the  danger  grew  greater  year  by  year. 
King  ^thelwulf  fougnt  strenuously  in  the  defense  of  his  realm ; 
in  the  defeat  of  Charmouth,  as  in  the  victory  at  Aclea,  he  led  his 
troops  in  person  against  the  sea-robbers.  The  dangers  to  the 
Christian  faith  from  these  heathen  assailants  roused  the  clergy  to 
his  aid.  Swithhun,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  became  -^thelwulPs 
minister ;  Ealhstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  became  the  most  formi- 
dable among  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  The  first  complete  victory 
over  the  Danes  in  an  encounter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parret  was  oi 
Ealhstan's  winning.  At  last  hard  fighting  gained  the  realm  a  lit- 
tle respite ;  for  eight  years  the  Danes  left  the  land,  and  in  858 
-^thelwulf  died  in  peace.  But  these  earlier  Danish  forays  had 
been  mere  preludes  to  the  real  burst  of  the  Danish  storm.  When 
it  burst  in  its  full  force  upon  the  island,  it  was  no  longer  a  series 
1  of  plunder-raids,  but  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  a  host  of  conquer- 
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ors  who  settled  as  they  conquered.  In  866  the  Danes  landed 
in  £a8t-AngIia,  and  marched  in  the  next  spring  across  the  Hum- 
ber  upon  l^ork  Civil  strife,  as  nsual,  distracted  the  energies  of 
Korthambria.  Its  subject-crown  was  disputed  by  two  claimants, 
and  when  tl^ey  united  to  meet  this  common  danger  both  fell  in 
the  same  defeat  before  the  walls  of  their  capital.  Nonhumbria 
at  onq^  submitted  to  the  Danes,  and  Mercia  was  only  saved  by  a 
hasty  march  of  King  ^thelred,  the  successor  of  .^Sthelwulf,  to  its 
aid.  ^theked  was  the  third  of  jEthelwulPs  sons,  who  had  mount- 
ed the  throne  after  the  short  reigns  of  his  {^others,  -^thelbald  and 
^thelberht.  But  the  Peace  of  Nottingham,  by  which  ^thelred 
saved  Mercia  in  868,  gave  the  Danes  leisure  to  prepare  for  an  in- 
vasion of  £ast-Anglia,  whose  under-king,  Eladmund,  brought  pris- 
oner before  the  Danish  leaders,  was  bound  to  a  tree  and  shot  to 
death  with  arrows.  His  martyrdom  by  the  heathen  made  him  the 
St.  Sebastian  of  £nglish  legend ;  in  later  days  his  figure  gleam- 
ed from  the  pictured  windows  of  every  church  along  the  east- 
em  coast,  and  the  stately  Abbey  of  St.  Edmundsbury  rose  over  his 
relics.  With  Eadmund  ended  the  line  of  East- Anglian  under-kings, 
for  his  kingdom  was  not  only  conquered  but  divided  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  Danisli  host,  and  their  leader  Guthrum  assumed  its 
crown.  Then  the  Northmen  turned  to  the  richer  spoil  of  the  great 
abbeys  of  the  Fen.  Peterborough,  Crowland,  Ely,  went  up  in 
flames,  and  their  monks  fled  or  were  slain  among  the  ruins.  Mer- 
cia, though  it  was  as  yet  still  spared  from  actual  conquest,  crouch- 
ed in  terror  before  the  Danes,  acknowledged  them  in  870  as  its 
overlords,  and  paid  them  tribute. 

In  five  yeai*s  the  work  of  Ecgberht  had  been  undone,  and  En- 
gland north  of  the  Thames  had  been  torn  from  the  overlordship  of 
Wessex.  So  rapid  a  conquest  as  the  Danish  conquest  of  North- 
nmbria,  Mercia,  and  East-Anglia,  had  only  been  made  possible  by 
the  temper  of  these  kingdoms  themselves.  To  them  the  conquest 
was  simply  their  transfer  from  one  overlord  to  another,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  preferred  the  overlordship  of  the  Dane  to 
the  overlordship  of  the  West-Saxon.  It  was  another  sign  of  the 
enormous  difiiculty  of  welding  these  kingdoms  together  into  a  sin- 
gle people.  The  time  had  now  come  for  Wessex  to  fight,  not  for 
supremacy,  but  for  life.  As  yet  it  seemed  paralyzed  by  terror. 
With  the  exception  of  his  one  march  on  Nottingham,  King  ^thel- 
red  had  done  nothing  to  save  his  under-kingdoms  from  the  wreck. 
But  the  Danes  no  sooner  pushed  up  Thames  to  Reading,  than  the 
West-Saxons,  attacked  on  their  own  soil,  tui-ned  fiercely  at  bay. 
The  tongue  of  land  between  the  Kennet  and  Thames  was  contest- 
ed in  four  doubtful  battles,  but  ^thelred  died  in  the  midst  of  the 
struggle,  and  in  871  the  withdrawal  of  the  Danes  left  his  young- 
est brother  -Alfred  king,  with  a  flpw  yeare'  breathing-space  for  his 
realm.  It  was  easy  for  the  quick  eye  of  Alfred  to  see  that  the 
Danes  had  withdrawn  simply  with  the  view  of  gaining  firmer  foot- 
ing for  a  new  attack ;  indeed,  three  years  had  hardly  passed  be- 
fore Mercia  was  invaded,  and  its  under-king  driven  over-sea  to  ^ 
make  place  for  a  tributary  of  the  Danes.    From  Repton  \ia\t  t\i^\t\ 
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host  marched  northward  to  the  Tyne,  dividing  a  land  where  there 
was  little  left  to  plunder,  colonizing  and  tilling  it,  while  Guthrum 
led  the  rest  into  nis  kingdom  of  Last-Anglia  to  prepare  for  their 
next  year's  attack  on  Wessez.  In  876  the  Danisn  neet  appeared 
before  Wareham,  and  when  driven  thence  by  -Alfred,  threw  them- 
selves into  Exeter  and  allied  themselves  with  the  Welsh.  Through 
the  winter  Alfred  girded  himself  for  this  new  peril.  At  break 
of  spring  his  army  closed  round  the  town,  while  a  hired  fleet 
cruised  off  the  coast  to  guard  against  rescue.  The  peril  of  their 
brethren  in  Exeter  forced  a  part  of  the  Danish  host  which  had  re- 
mained at  Wareham  to  put  to  sea  with  the  view  of  aiding  them, 
but  they  were  caught  in  a  mist  by  the  English  squadron  and 
driven  on  the  rocks  of  Swana<];c. 

Exeter  was  at  last  starved  into  surrender,  and  the  Danes  again 
swore  to  leave  Wessex.  They  withdrew  to  Gloucester,  but  JEl- 
fred  had  hardly  disbanded  his  troops  when  his  enemies,  roused  by 
the  arrival  of  fresh  hordes  eager  for  plunder,  re-appeared  at  Chip- 
penham, and  in  the  midwinter  of  878  marched  ravaging  over  the 
land.  The  surprise  was  complete,  and  for  a  month  or  two  the 
general  panic  left  no  hope  of  resistance.  Alfred,  with  his  small 
band  of  followers,  could  only  throw  himself  into  a  fort  raised 
hastily  in  the  isle  of  Athelncy,  among  the  mai^shes  of  the  Parret. 
It  was  a  position  from  which  he  could  watch  closely  the  move- 
ments of  his  foes,  and  with  the  first  burst  of  spring  he  called  the 
thegns  of  Somerset  to  his  standard,  and  still  gathering  his  troops 
as  he  moved,  marched  through  Wiltshire  on  the  Danes.  He  found 
their  host  at  Edington,  defeated  it  in  a  great  battle,  and  after  a 
siege  of  fourteen  days  forced  their  camp  to  surrender.  Their 
leader,  Guthrum  of  East-Anglia,  was  baptized  as  a  Christian  and 
bound  by  a  solemn  peace  or  "  frith,"  at  Wedmore  in  Somerset. 
For  ten  years  all  danger  from  the  Northmen  was  at  an  end. 

With  the  Peace  of  Wedmore  in  878  began  a  work  even  more 
noble  than  this  deliverance  of  Wessex  from  the  Dane.  "So  lone 
as  I  have  lived,"  wrote  jElfred  in  later  days,  "  I  have  striven  to 
live  worthily."  He  longed,  when  death  overtook  him, "  to  leave 
to  the  men  that  come  after  a  remembrance  of  him  in  good  works." 
The  aim  has  been  more  than  fulfilled.  The  memory  of  the  life 
and  doings  of  the  noblest  of  English  rulers  has  come  down  to  ns 
living  and  distinct  through  the  mist  of  exaggeration  and  l^^nd 
that  gathered  round  it.  Politically  or  intellectually,  indeed,  the 
sphere  of  Alfred's  action  is  too  small  to  justify  a  comparison  of 
him  with  the  few  whom  the  world  claims  as  its  greatest  men. 
What  really  lifts  him  to  their  level  is  the  moi'al  grarjjfeur  of  his 
life.  lie  lived  solely  for  the  good  of  his  people.  He  is  the  first 
instance  in  the  history  of  Christendom  of  the  Cnristian  king,  of 
a  ruler  who  put  aside  every  personal  aim  or  ambition  to  devote 
himself  to  the  welfare  of  those  whom  he  ruled.  So  long  as  he 
lived  he  strove  "  to  live  worthily ;"  but  in  his  mouth  a  life  of 
worthiness  meant  a  life  of  justice,  temperance,  self-sacrifice.  The 
Peace  of  Wedmore  at  once  marked  the  temper  of  the  man.  Ar- 
dent warrior  as  he  was,  with  a  disorganized  England  before  him, 
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he  set  aside  at  thirty-one  the  dream  of  conquest  to  leave  behind 
him  the  memory,  not  of  victories  but  of  "  good  works,"  of  daily 
toils  by  which  he  secured  peace,  good  government,  education  for 
his  people.  His  policy  was  one  of  peace.  He  set  aside  all  dreams 
of  the  recovery  of  the  West-Saxon  overlordship.  With  England 
across  the  Watling  Street,  a  Roman  road  which  ran  from  Chester 
to  London,  in  other  words  with  Northumbria,  East-Anglia,  and 
Uie  bulk  of  Mercia,  Alfred  had  nothing  to  do.  All  that  he  re* 
tained  was  his  own  Wessex,  with  London  and  the  countrv  round 
it,  and  with  the  districts  north  of  the  Thames  which  the  Mercian 
Kios^  Wulfere  had  long  ago  torn  away  from  Wessex,  but  which 
the  I^eace  of  Wedmore  restored  to  Wessex  again.  Over  these 
latter  districts,  to  which  the  name  of  Mercia  was  now  confined, 
while  the  rest  of  the  Mercian  kingdom  became  known  as  the  Five 
Boroughs  of  the  Danes,  Alfred  set  the  Ealdorman  ^thelred,  the 
husband  of  his  daughter  ^thelfised,  a  ruler  well  fitted  by  his  cour- 
age and  activity  to  guard  Wessex  against  inroads  from  the  north. 
Against  invasion  from  the  sea  he  provided  by  a  closer  union  of 
the  dependent  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Sussex  with  Wessex  itself, 
by  the  better  organization  of  military  service,  and  by  the  creation 
of  a  fleet. 

The  defense  of  his  realm  thus  provided  for,  he  devoted  himself 
to  its  good  government.  His  work  was  of  a  simple  and  practical 
order.  He  was  wanting  in  the  imaginative  qualities  which  mark 
the  higher  statesman,  nor  can  we  trace  in  his  acts  any  sign  of  a 
creative  faculty  or  any  perception  of  new  ideas.  In  politics  as  in 
war,  or  in  his  after-dealings  with  letters,  he  simply  took  what  was 
closest  at  hand  and  made  the  best  of  it.  The  laws  of  Ini  and  Ofla 
were  codified  and  amended,  justice  was  more  rigidly  administer 
ed,  corporal  punishment  was  substituted  in  most  cases  for  the  old 
blood-wite  or  money-fine,  and  the  right  of  private  revenge  was 
curtailed.  The  strong  moral  bent  of  Alfred's  mind  was  seen  in 
some  of  the  novelties  of  his  legislation.  The  Ten  Commandments 
and  a  portion  of  the  Law  of  Moses  were  prefixed  to  his  code,  and 
thus  became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Labor  on  Sundays  and 
holy  days  was  made  criminal,  and  heavy:  punishments  were  exact- 
ed for  sacrilege,  perjury,  and  the  seduction  of  nuns.  Much  of 
the  success  of  his  actual  administration  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  his 
choice  of  instruments.  He  had  a  keen  eye  for  men.  Denewulf, 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  said  to  have  been  a  swine-herd  in 
the  forest  when  Alfred,  stnick  with  the  quickness  of  his  wit,  took 
him  home  and  reared  him  at  his  court.  The  story  is  a  mere  le- 
gend, but  it  conveys  a  popular  impression  of  the  King's  rapid  rec- 
ognition of  merit  in  any  station.  He  could  hardly  have  chosen 
braver  or  more  energetic  coadjutors  than  those  whom  he  employed 
both  in  his  political  and  in  his  educational  efiforts.  The  two  chil- 
dren whom  he  himself  trained  for  rule,  Eadward  and  ^thelfiffid, 
proved  the  ablest  rulers  of  their  time.  But  the  secret  of  his  good 
government  lay  mainly  in  the  intense  energy  of  Alfred  himself. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  that  made  him  in  youth  the  fii*st  hunts- 
man of  his  day,  the  reckless  daring  of  his  early  manbooi,  Xqq\l\ 
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later  and  graver  form  in  an  activity  that  found  time  amid  the 
cares  of  state  for  the  daily  duties  of  religion,  for  converse  with 
strangers,  for  study  and  translation,  for  learning  poems  by  heart, 
for  planning  buildmgs  and  instructing  craflsmen  in  gold-work,  for 
teaching  even  falconers  and  dog-keepers  their  business.  Restless 
as  he  was,  his  activity  was  the  activity  of  a  mind  strictlv  prac- 
tical. Alfred  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  business,  careful  of  de- 
tail, laborious,  and  methodical.  He  carried  in  his  bosom  a  little 
hand-book, in  which  he  jotted  down  things  as  they  struck  him; 
now  a  bit  of  family  genealogy,  now  a  prayer,  now  a  story,  such 
as  that  of  Bishop  Ealdhelm  singing  sacred  songs  on  the  bridge. 
Each  hour  of  the  Kind's  day  had  its  peculiar  task ;  there  was  the 
same  order  in  the  division  of  his  revenue  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  court.  But  active  and  busy  as  he  was,  his  temper  remained 
simple  and  kindly.  We  have  few  stories  of  his  life  tnat  are  more 
than  mere  legends,  but  even  legend  itself  never  ventured  to  de- 
part from  the  outlines  of  a  character  which  men  knew  so  well, 
buring  his  months  of  waiting  at  Athelney,  while  the  country 
was  overrun  by  the  Danes,  he  was  said  to  have  entered  a  peas- 
ant's hut,  and  to  have  been  bidden  by  the  housewife,  who  did  not 
recognize  him,  to  turn  the  cakes  which  were  baking  on  the  hearth. 
The  young  King  did  as  he  was  bidden,  but  in  the  sad  thoughts 
which  came  over  him  he  forgot  his  task,  and  bore  in  amused  si- 
lence the  scolding  of  the  good  wife,  who  found  her  cakes  spoiled 
on  her  return.  This  tale,  if  nothing  more  than  a  tale,  could  nev- 
er have  been  told  of  a  man  without  humor.  Tradition  told  of  his 
genial  good-nature,  of  his  chattiness  over  the  adventures  of  his 
life,  and  above  all  of  his  love  for  song.  In  his  busiest  days  Alfred 
found  time  to  learn  the  old  songs  of  his  race  by  heart,  and  bade 
them  be  taught  in  the  palace-school.  As  he  translated  the  tales 
of  the  heathen  mythology  he  lingered  fondly  over  and  expanded 
them,  and  in  moments  of  gloom  he  found  comfort  in  the  music  of 
the  Psalms. 

Neither  the  wars  nor  the  legislation  of -Alfred  were  destined  to 
leave  such  lasting  traces  upon  England  as  the  impulse  he  gave  to 
its  literature.  Ilis  end  indeed  even  in  this  was  practical  rather 
than  literary.  What  he  aimed  at  was  simply  the  education  of  his 
people.  As  yet  Wessex  was  the  most  ignorant  among  the  En- 
glish kingdoms.  "  When  I  began  to  reign,"  said  -Alfred,  "  I  can 
not  remember  one  south  of  Thames  who  could  explain  his  service- 
book  in  English."  Even  in  the  more  highly  cultivated  towns  of 
Mercia  and  Northnmbria  the  Danish  sword  had  left  few  survivors 
of  the  school  of  Ecgberht  or  Bceda.  To  remedy  this  ignorance 
-Alfred  desired  that  at  least  every  free-bom  youth  who  possessed 
the  means  should  '^  abide  at  his  book  till  he  can  well  understand 
English  writing."  He  himself  superintended  a  school  which  he 
had  established  for  the  young  nobles  of  his  court.  At  home  he 
found  none  to  help  him  in  his  educational  efforts  but  a  fe^ Mer- 
cian prelates  and  priests,  with  one  Welsh  bishop,  Asser.'^  "  For- 
merly," the  King  writes  bitterly, "  men  came  hither  from  foreign 
lands  to  seek  for  instruction,  and  now  when  we  desire  it  we  can 
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only  obtain  it  from  abroad."  But  his  mind  was  far  from  being 
prisoned  within  his  own  island.  He  sent  a  Norwegian  ship-mas- 
ter to  explore  the  White  Sea,  and  Wulfstan  to  trace  the  coast  of 
Esthonia ;  envoys  bore  his  presents  to  the  churches  of  India  and 
Jerusalem,  and  an  annual  mission  carried  Peter's-pence  to  Rome. 
It  was  with  France,  however,  that  his  intercourse  was  closest,  and 
it  was  from  thence  that  he  drew  the  scholars  to  aid  him  in  his 
work  of  education.  A  sciiolar  named  Grimbald  came  from  St. 
Omer  to  preside  over  the  new  abbey  at  Winchester;  and  John, 
the  Old  Saxon,  was  fetched  from  the  abbey  of  Corbey  to  rule  a 
monastery  and  school  that  ^Ifred^s  gratitude  for  his  deliverance 
from  the  Danes  raised  in  the  marshes  of  Athelney. 

The  real  work,  however,  to  be  done  was  done  not  by  these 
scholars,  but  by  the  King  himself.  -Alfred  resolved  to  throw  open 
to  his  people  in  their  own  tongue  the  knowledge  wiiich  had  till 
then  been  limited  to  the  clergy.  lie  took  his  books  as  he  found 
them — they  were  the  popular  manuals  of  his  age — the  Consola- 
tions of  Boethius,  the  I^astorals  of  Pope  Gregory,  the  compilation 
of  Orosius,  then  the  one  accessible  hand-book  of  universal  history, 
and  the  history  of  his  own  people  by  Bseda.  He  translated  these 
works  into  English,  but  he  was  far  more  than  a  translator,  he  was 
an  editor  for  the  people.  Here  he  omitted,  there  he  expanded. 
He  enriched  Orosius  by  a  sketch  of  the  new  geographical  discov- 
eries in  the  North.  lie  gave  a  West-Saxon  form  to  his  selections 
from  Bieda.  In  one  place  he  stops  to  explain  his  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, his  wish  for  a  thicker  population,  his  conception  of  na- 
tional welfare  as  consisting  in  a  due  balance  of  the  priest,  the  sol- 
dier, and  the  churl.  The  mention  of  Nero  spurs  him  to  an  out- 
break on  the  abuses  of  power.  The  cold  Providence  of  Boethius 
ffives  way  to  an  enthusiastic  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of 
God.  *As  he  writes,  his  large-hearted  nature  flings  off  its  royal 
mantle,  and  talks  as  a  man  to  men.  "  Do  not  blame  me,"  he  prays, 
with  a  charming  simplicity, "if  any  know  Latin  better  than  I, for 
every  man  must  say  what  he  says  and  do  what  he  does  according 
to  his  ability."  But  simple  as  was  his  aim,  ^EHVed  created  En- 
glish literature.  Before  him,  England  possessed  in  her  own  tongue 
one  great  poem,  that  of  Caedmon,  and  a  train  of  ballads  and  battle- 
BongR.  Prose  she  had  none.  The  mighty  roll  of  the  books  that 
fill  her  libraries  begins  with  the  translations  of  Alfred,  and  above 
all  with  the  Chronicle  of  his  reign.  It  seems  likely  that  the  King's 
rendering  of  Baeda's  history  gave  the  first  impulse  toward  the  com- 
pilation of  what  is  known  as  the  English  or  Anglp-Sn /rnn  (^hrnn- 1 
i^lfijjwrhich  was  certainly  thrown  Into  its  present  torm  during  his 
reign.  The  meagre  lists  of  the  kings  of  Wessex  and  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Winchester,  which  had  been  preserved  from  older  times, 
were  roughly  expanded  into  a  national  history  by  insertions  from 
Bffida ;  but  it  is  when  it  reaches  the  reign  of  -Alfred  that  the 
Chronicle  suddenly  widens  into  the  vigorous  narrative,  full  of  life 
and  originality,  that  marks  the  gift  of  a  new  power  to  the  English 
tongue.  Varying  as  it  does  from  age  to  age  in  historic  value, \t.\ 
remains  the  first  vernacular  history  of  any  Teutonic  peo\Ae,  x\\^\ 
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earliest  and  the  most  venerable  monnment  of  Teutonic  prose.  The 
writer  of  English  history  may  be  pardoned  if  he  lingers  too  fond- 
ly over  the  figure  of  the  king  in  whose  court,  at  whose  impulse,  it 
may  be  in  whose  very  words,  English  history  begins. 


Seetlon  VT.— The  West-Sftzon  Bealnny  802— 1016* 

[Authorities. — Mainly  the  English  Chronicle,  which  varies  mnch  daring  this  peri* 
od.  Through  the  reign  of  Eadward  it  is  copious,  and  a  Mercian  chronicle  is  im- 
bedded in  it ;  its  entries  then  become  scanty,  and  are  broken  with  grand  Er^ish 
songs  till  the  reign  of  ^thelred,  when  its  fullness  returns.  ''Florence  of  Worces- 
ter^'is  probably  a  translation  of  a  copy  of  the  Chronicle  now  lost.  The  *'Laws** 
form  the  basis  of  our  constitutional  knowledge  of  the  time,  and  &11  into  two  classes. 
Those  of  Eadward,  ^thelstan,  Eadmund,  and  Eadgar  are,  like  the  earlier  laws  of 
^thelberht  and  Ini,  *'  mainly  of  the  nature  of  amendments  of  custom."  Those  of 
iElfred,^thelred,  Cnut,  with  those  that  bear  the  name  of  Eadward  the  Confessor, 
'*  aspire  to  the  character  of  codes."  All  are  printed  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  ''Ancient  Laws 
and  Institutes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons;"  but  the  extracts  given  by  Professor  Stubbs 
("  Documents  illustrative  of  English  History,"  pp.  59-74)  contain  all  that  direc^y 
bears  on  our  constitution.  Mr.  Kemble's  "Codex  Diplomaticus ^vi  Saxonid" con- 
tains a  vast  mass  of  charters,  etc.,  belonging  to  this  period.  The  lives  of  Dunstan 
are  given  by  Mabiilon,  and  in  the  BoUandist  "Acta  Sanctorum"  for  May  19th.] 


The  brunt  of  the  invasion  which  at  last  broke  under,'  the  Dan- 
ish leader  Hasting  upon  England  fell  mainly  on  the  brave  ealdor- 
man  whom  the  King  had  set  over  Mercia.  After  a  year's  fruit- 
less struggle  to  force  the  strong  position  in  which  Alfred  covered 
Wessex,  Hasting  left  his  fastness  in  the  Andredswald  and  cross- 
ed the  Thames.  But  the  energy  of  the  Mercian  leader  was  even 
more  formidable  than  the  patient  strategy  of  the  King.  Follow- 
ed by  the  Londoners,  ^thelred  stormed  the  Danish  camp  at  Ben- 
fleet,  followed  the  host  as  it  rode  along  Thames  to  rouse  new  re- 
volts in  Wales,  caught  it  at  Buttins^ton,  and  defeated  it  with  a 
great  slaughter.  Falling  back  on  Essex,  Hasting  repeated  his 
dash  upon  the  west,  but  ^thelred  drove  him  from  his  hold  at 
Chester,  and  hung  on  his  rear  as  he  retreated  to  his  camp  on  the 
Lee.  Here  Alfred,  free  from  all  danger  in  Wessex,  came  to  his 
lieutenant's  aid,  and  the  capture  of  the  Danish  ships  by  the  two 
forts  with  which  the  King  barred  the  river  virtually  ended  the 
war.  The  Danes  streamed  back  from  Wales,  whither  they  had 
retreated,  to  their  old  quarters  in  France,  and  the  new  English 
fleet  drove  the  freebooters  from  the  Channel. 

The  death  of  Alfred  and  ^thelred  soon  followed  these  exploits, 
but  the  fame  of  Mercia  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  its  ''  Lady,''  the 
daughter  of  JElfred,  -^thelflaed.  During  a  few  yeara  of  peace  she 
girded  her  strength  for  the  conquest  of  the  "  Five  Boroughs,"  the 
rude  Danish  confederacy  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  older 
Mercian  kingdom.  Derby  represented  the  onginal  Mercia  in  the 
upper  Trent,  Lincoln  the  Lindiswaras,  Leicester  the  Middle-En- 
glish, Stamford  the  province  of  the  Gyrwas  —  the  marshmen  of 
the  Fens — Nottingham  probably  that  of  the  Southumbrians.  The 
realm  of  Penda  had  become  strongly  Danish ;  each  of  the  **  Bor 
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oiighs''  seems  to  have  been  ruled  by  its  earl  with  his  separate 
**  host ;"  within,  twelve  "  lawmen"  administered  Danish  law,  while 
a  common  jastice-court  existed  for  the  whole  confederacy.  In  her 
attack  on  their  powerful  league  ^thelflaed  abandoned  the  older 
strategy  of  battle  and  raid  for  that  of  siege  and  fortress-buildiug. 
Advancing  along  the  line  of  Trent,  she  had  fortified  Tamworth 
and  Stafford  on  its  head  waters,  when  a  rising  in  Gwent  called  her 
back  to  the  Welsh  border.  Her  army  stormed  Brecknock;  and 
Owain,  its  king,  no  sooner  fled  for  shelter  to  the  Danes,  in  whose 
aid  he  had  risen,  than  JSthelflied  at  once  closed  on  Derby.  The 
raids  of  the  Danes  of  Middle-England  failed  to  draw  the  Lady 
of  Mercia  from  her  prey ;  and  Derby  was  hardly  her  own  when, 
turning  southward,  sne  forced  the  surrender  of  Leicester. 

^thelflaed  died  in  the  midst  of  her  triumphs,  and  Eadward  at 
once  annexed  his  sister's  dominions.  The  brilliancy  of  her  ex- 
ploits bad  as  yet  eclipsed  his  own,  but  the  son  of  Alfred  was  a 
vigorous  and  active  ruler ;  he  had  repulsed  a  dangerous  inroad  of 
the  Northmen  from  France,  summoned  no  doubt  by  the  cry  of 
distress  from  their  brethren  in  England,  and  had  bridled  East- An- 
glia  to  the  South  by  the  erection  of  forts  at  Hertford  and  Witham. 
He  now  undertook  the  systematic  reduction  of  the  Danelagh,  as 
the  district  occupied  by  the  Danes  began  to  be  called.  South 
of  the  Middle-English  and  the  Fens  lay  a  tract  watered  by  the 
Onse  and  the  Nen — originally  the  distnct  of  a  tribe  known  as  the 
South -English,  and  now,  like  the  Five  Boroughs  of  the  North, 
grouped  round  the  towns  of  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  North- 
ampton. The  reduction  of  these  was  followed  by  that  of  &ast- 
Anglia;  the  Danes  of  the  Fens  submitted  with  Stamford,  the 
Southumbrians  with  Nottingham.  Ead  ward's  Mercian  troops  had 
already  seized  Manchester,  he  himself  was  preparing  to  complete 
his  conquests,  when  the  whole  of  the  North  suadenly  laid,  itself  at 
his  feet.  Not  merely  Northumbria,  but  the  Scots  and  the  Britons 
of  Strathclyde,  "  chose  him  to  father  and  lord."  The  submission 
had  probably  been  brought  about,  like  that  of  the  North- Welsh 
to  JBifred,  by  the  pressure  of  mutual  feuds,  and  it  was  as  value- 
less as  theirs.  Within  a  year  after  Eadward's  death  the  North 
was  again  on  fire,  ^thelstan,  Alfred's  golden-haired  grandson, 
whom  the  King  had  girded  as  a  child  with  a  sword  set  in  a  golden 
scabbard  and  a  gem-studded  belt,  incorporated  Northumbria  with 
his  dominions;  then  turning  westward  broke  a  league  which  had 
been  formed  between  the  North- Welsh  and  the  Scots,  forced  them 
to  pay  annual  tribute,  to  march  in  his  armies,  and  to  attend  his 
coancils.  The  West- Welsh  of  Cornwall  were  reduced  to  a  like 
vassalage,  and  finally  driven  from  Exeter,  which  they  had  shared 
tUl  then  with  its  English  inhabitants.  The  revolt  of  the  King 
of  the  Scots,  Constantme,  was  punished  by  an  army  which  wasted 
his  kingdom,  while  a  fleet  ravaged  its  coasts  to  Caithness.  But 
the  revolt  only  heralded  the  formidable  confederacy  in  which 
Scotland,  Cumberland,  and  the  British  and  Danish  cniefs  of  the 
West  and  East  rose  at  the  appearance  of  the  fleet  of  Anlaf  in  t\iQ 
Hnmber.    The  King's  victory  at  Brunanbnrh,  sung  in  no\>\e&l  nv^^t 
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BODg,  seemed  the  wreck  of  Danish  hopes,  but  the  work  of  conquest 
was  still  to  be  done.  On  ^thelstan^s  death,  the  Danelagh  rose 
again  in  revolt ;  and  though  the  young  King  Eadmund  won  back 
the  Five  Boroughs,  the  peace  which  was  negotiated  by  the  two 
archbishops,  Oda  and  Wulfstan,  restored  the  old  balance  of  .^• 
fred^s  day,  and  re-established  Watling  Street  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween Wessex  and  the  Danes. 

The  completion  of  the  West-Saron  realm  was  in  fact  reserved 
for  the  hands,  not  of  a  king  or  warrior,  but  of  a  priest.  Dunstan 
stands  first  in  the  line  of  ecclesiastical  statesmen  who  counted 
among  them  Lanfranc  and  Wolsey,  and  ended  in  Laud.  He  is 
still  more  remarkable  in  himself,  in  his  own  vivid  personality 
afler  eight  centuries  of  revolution  and  change.  He  was  bom  in 
the  little  hamlet  of  Glastonbury,  beside  Ini's  church ;  his  father, 
Heorstan,  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  brother  of  the  bishops  of 
Wells  and  of  Winchester.  It  must  have  been  in  his  father^  hall 
that  the  fair,  diminutive  boy,  with  his  scant  but  beautiful  hair, 
caught  his  charm  over  animals,  his  love  for  '^  the  vain  songs  of 
ancient  heathendom,  the  trifling  legends,  the  funeral  chants,'* 
which  afterward  roused  against  him  the  charge  of  sorcery. 
Thence,  too,  he  may  have  derived  his  passionate  love  of  music, 
and  his  custom  of  carrying  his  harp  in  hand  on  journey  or  visit. 
The  wandering  scholars  of  Ireland  had  left  their  books  in  the 
monastery  of  Glastonbury,  as  they  left  them  along  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube ;  and  Dunstan  plunged  into  the  study  of  sacred  and 
profane  letters  till  his  brain  broke  down  in  delirium.  His  knowl- 
edge became  famous  in  the  neighborhood  and  reached  the  court 
of  the  King,  but  his  appearance  there  was  the  signal  for  a  burst 
of  ill-will  among  the  courtiers,  many  of  whom  were  probably  kins- 
men of  his  own.  They  drove  him  from  the  King's  train,  threw 
him  from  his  horse  as  he  passed  through  the  marshes ;  and,  with 
the  wild  passion  of  their  age,  trampled  him  underfoot  in  the  mire. 
The  outrage  ended  in  fever,  and  Dunstan  rose  from  his  sick-bed  a 
monk.  But  his  devotion  took  no  ascetic  turn.  His  nature  was 
sunny,  versatile,  artistic ;  full  of  strong  aflections,  and  capable  of 
inspiring  othera  with  aflections  as  strong.  Quick-witted,  of  te- 
nacious memory,  a  ready  and  fluent  speaker,  gay  and  genial  in  ad- 
dress, an  artist,  a  musician,  he  was  at  the  same  time  an  indefat- 
igable worker,  busy  at  books,  at  building,  at  handicraft.  His  mo- 
nastic profession  seems  to  have  been  itttle  more  than  a  vow  of 
celibacy.  Throughout  his  manhood  he  won  the  aflcctiou  of  wom- 
en ;  he  now  became  the  chaplain  and  guide  of  a  woman  of  high 
rank,  who  lived  only  for  charity  and  the  entertainment  of  pil- 
grims. "  He  ever  clave  to  her,  and  loved  her  in  wondrous  fash- 
ion." The  wealth  of  his  devotee  was  placed  unreservedly  at  his 
command ;  his  sphere  began  to  widen ;  we  see  him  followed  by  a 
train  of  pupils,  busy  with  literature,  writing,  harping,  painting, 
designing.  One  morning  a  Lady  summons  him  to  her  house  to  de- 
sign a  robe  which  she  is  embroidering.  As  he  bends  with  her 
maidens  over  their  toil,  his  harp  hung^pon  the  wall  sounds  with- 
out mortal  touch  tones  which  the  excited  ears  around  frame  into 
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It  joyoas  antiphon.  The  tie  which  bound  him  to  this  8cholai'4ife 
was  broken  by  the  death  of  his  patroness,  and  Dunstan  was  sud- 
denly called  to  a  wider  sphere  of  activity  by  the  accession  of 
Eadmund.  But  the  old  jealousies  revived  at  his  rc>appearance 
at  court,  and  counting  the  game  lost  Dunstan  prepared  again  to 
withdraw.  The  King  had  spent  the  day  in  the  chase ;  the  red 
deer  which  he  was  pursuing  dashed  over  Cheddar  cliffs,  and  his 
horse  only  checked  itself  on  the  brink  of  the  ravine  while  Ead- 
mund in  the  bitterness  of  death  was  repenting  of  his  injustice  to 
Dunstan.  Ho  was  at  once  summoned  on  the  King's  return. 
"Saddle  your  horse,"  said  Eadmund, "and  ride  with  me."  The 
royal  train  swept  over  the  marshes  to  his  home ;  and  the  King,  be- 
stowing on  him  the  kiss  of  peace,  seated  him  in  the  priestly  chair 
as  Abbot  of  Glastonbury. 

The  hand  of  the  new  minister  was  soon  seen  in  the  settlement 
of  the  North.  He  seized  on  the  Scots  as  a  balance  to  the  Danes, 
and  secured  the  aid  of  their  king  by  investing  him  with  the  fief 
of  Cumberland.  Northumbria  at  once  fell  into  Eadmund's  hands, 
and  submitted  peaceably  at  his  death  to  his  brother  Eadred.  A 
revolt  two  years  later  enabled  Dunstan  to  fling  the  head  of  the 
Danish  resistance,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Wulstan,  into  prison, 
and  to  depose  him  from  his  see,  while  the  Noithumbrian  realm 
sank  into  an  earldom  under  Oswulf  On  Eadgar's  accession,  the 
minister  hastened  to  complete  his  work.  The  great  earldom  was 
broken  into  three  portions ;  Oswulf  retained  the  central  pait  be- 
tween Tees  and  Tweed,  which  appropriated  to  itself  the  larger  title 
of  the  whole ;  Deira,  revived  for  Earl  Oslac,  became  our  York- 
shire. The  Scot  king,  Kenneth,  already  secured  by  the  grant  of 
Cumberland,  was  now  probably  bound  to  the  English  supremacy 
by  the  grant  of  Northern  Northumbria,  the  county  between  the 
Forth  and  the  Tweed.  The  grant  was  more  important  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  Scotland  than  on  our  own.  Lothian  became 
the  chief  abode  of  its  new  rulers,  Edinburgh  their  capital.  The 
Scot  kings  were  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  their  English  subjects, 
and  renounced  their  old  Gaelic  for  the  English  tongue.  But  the 
settlement  of  the  North  already  indicated  the  large  and  statesman- 
like course  which  Dunstan  was  to  pursue  in  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  realm.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  from  the  begin- 
ning a  national  rather  than  a  West  -  Saxon  policy.  The  charge 
agamst  his  later  rule,  that  he  gave  too  much  power  to  the  Dane 
and  too  much  love  to  strangers,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  unprovin- 
cial  temper  of  his  administration.  In  the  code  which  he  promul- 
gated he  expressly  reserved  to  the  North  its  old  Danish  rights, 
•*  with  as  good  laws  as  they  best  might  choose."  The  resentment 
of  Wessex  was  seen  in  the  revolution  which  followed  on  the  death 
of  Eadred.  His  successor,  Eadwig,  had  contracted  an  uncanonical 
marriage ;  he  added  to  the  imtation  of  the  pi'eU^tes  by  withdraw- 
ing to  his  queen's  chamber  in  the  midst  of  the  coronation  feast. 
Dunstan,  commissioned  by  the  bishops  and  nobles,  drew  him 
roughly  into  the  hall.  Theifvrath  of  the  bov-king  drove  the  abbot 
over-Bea«  and  his  whole  system  went  with  him.    The  kuvgdom  ^\.\ 
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once  broke  up;  Mercia  and  Northumbria  cast  off  the  rule  of 
Wessex,  and  chose  Eadgar,  the  brother  of  Eadwig,  for  their  king. 

Danstan  was  recalled  by  the  Mercian  Witenagemot,  and  re- 
ceived from  Eadgar  the  sees  of  London  and  Winchester.  When 
the  scandals  of  Eadwig's  niisgovcmment  ended  two  years  after  in 
his  death,  Wessex  submitted  to  the  king  who  had  been  already 
accepted  b^  the  North,  and  Dunstan,now  raised  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, wielded  for  sixteen  years  as  the  minister  of  Eadgar  the 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers  of  the  realm.  Never  had  En- 
gland seemed  so  strong  or  so  peaceful.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  settlement  of  the  North ;  without,  a  fleet  cruising  round  the 
coast  reduced  the  Danes  of  Ireland  beneath  the  English  overlord- 
ship  ;  eight  vassal  kings  rowed  Eadgar  afler  his  coronation  in  his 
boat  on  the  Dee.  The  death  of  King  Eadmund  had  shown  the  in- 
ternal disorder  of  the  state.  As  the  King  feasted  at  Pucklechurch, 
a  robber,  Leofa,  whom  he  had  banished,  sat  himself  at  the  royal 
board  and  drew  on  the  cup-bearer,  who  bade  him  retire.  Ead- 
mund, springing  to  his  thegn's  aid,  seized  the  robber  by  his  hair 
and  flung  him  to  the  ground,  but  Leofa  had  stabbed  the  King  ere 
rescue  could  arrive.  The  stem  hand  of  Dunstan  restored  justice 
and  order,  while  his  care  for  commerce  was  shown  in  the  laws 
which  regulated  the  monetary  standard  and  the  enactments  of 
common  weights  and  measures  for  the  realm.  Thanet  was  rav- 
aged when  the  wreckers  of  its  coast  plundered  a  trading  ship  from 
York,  But  the  aims  of  the  Primate-minister  reached  far  beyond 
this  outer  revival  of  prosperity  and  good  government.  Time  and 
the  Northern  war  had  dealt  rudely  with  -Alfred's  hopes ;  his  edu- 
cational movement  had  ceased  with  his  death,  the  clergy  had  sunk 
back  into  worldliness  and  ignorance ;  not  a  single  book  or  translar 
tion  had  been  added  to  those  which  the  King  had  left.  Dunstan 
resumed  the  task,  if  not  in  the  larger  spirit  of  -Alfred,  at  least  in 
the  spirit  of  a  great  administrator.  He  had  long  sympathized 
with  the  revival  of  the  stricter  monasticism  which  had  begun  in 
the  abbey  of  Clugny,  and  he  now  devoted  himself  to  its  introduc- 
tion into  the  English  cloistei*s.  He  found  vigorous  aid  in  Oswald 
and  ^thelwold,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  sees  of  York  and 
Winchester;  a  dream  showed  him  a  tree  of  wondroi>8  height 
stretching  its  branches  over  Britain,  its  boughs  loaded  with  count- 
less cowls,  the  topmost  twig  crowned  with  a  cowl  of  larger  size 
than  alL  The  tree — ^Dunstan  interpreted — was  England  as  it  was 
to  be,  the  big  cowl  -^thelwold.  The  three  prelates  pushed  the 
movement  roughly  forward,  expelling  the  secular  canons  from 
many  of  the  cathedrals,  and  founding  forty  new  abbeys.  The  ab- 
beys were  schools  as  well  as  monasteries.  Dunstan  himself  while 
Abbot  was  famous  as  a  teacher,  ^thelwold  raised  Abingdon  into 
a  school  second  only  to  Glastonbury.  Abbo,  the  most  notable 
scholar  in  Gaul,  came  from  Fleury  at  the  Primate's  invitation. 

Afler-times  looked  back  fondly  to  "Eadgar's  Law,"  as  it  was 
called,  in  other  words  to  the  English  Constitution  as  it  shaped  it 
self  in  the  hands  of  Eadgar's  minisllr.     Peace  and  change  had 
greatly  modified  the  older  order  which  had  followed  on  the  En- 
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glish  Conquest.  Slavery  was  gradually  disappearing  before  the 
efforts  of  the  Church.  Theodore  had  denied  Christian  burial  to 
the  kidnaper,  and  prohibited  the  sale  of  children  by  their  parents 
after  the  age  of  seven.  Ecgberht  of  York  punished  any  sale  of 
child  or  kinsfolk  with  excommunication.  The  murder  of  a  slave 
by  lord  or  mistress,  though  no  crime  in  the  eye  of  the  state,  be- 
came a  sin  for  which  penance  was  due  to  the  Church.  The  slave 
was  exempted  from  toil  on  Sundays  and  holy  days ;  here  and  there 
he  became  attached  to  the  soil,  and  could  only  be  sold  with  it ; 
sometimes  he  acquired  a  plot  of  ground,  and  was  suffered  to  pur- 
chase bis  own  release,  ^thelstan  gave  the  slave-class  a  new  rank 
in  the  realm  by  extending  to  it  the  same  principles  of  mutual  re- 
sponsibility for  crime  which  were  the  basis  of  order  among  the 
free.  The  Church  was  far  from  contenting  herself  with  this  grad- 
ual elevation ;  Wilfrith  led  the  way  in  the  work  of  emancipation 
by  freeing  two  hundred  and  fifty  8e]*fs  whom  he  found  attached 
to  hb  estate  at  Selsey.  Manumission  became  frequent  in  wills,  as 
the  clergy  taught  that  such  a  gift  was  a  boon  to  the  soul  of  the 
dead.  At  the  Synod  of  Calcuith  the  bishops  bound  themselves 
to  free  at  their  decease  all  serfs  on  their  estates  who  had  been  re- 
duced to  serfdom  by  want  or  crime.  Usually  the  slave  was  set 
free  before  the  altar  or  in  the  church-porch,  and  the  Gospel-book 
bore  written  on  its  margins  the  record  of  his  emancipation.  Some- 
times his  lord  placed  him  at  the  spot  where  four  roads  met,  and 
bade  him  go  whither  he  would.  In  the  more  solemn  form  of  the 
law  his  master  took  him  by  the  hand  in  full  shire-meeting,  showed 
him  open  road  and  door,  and  gave  him  the  lance  and  sword  of  the 
freeman.  The  slave-trade  from  English  ports  was  prohibited  by 
law,  but  the  prohibition  long  remained  ineffective.  A  hundred 
years  later  than  Dunstan  the  wealth  of  English  nobles  was  said 
sometimes  to  spring  from  breeding  slaves  for  the  market.  It  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  the  first  Norman  king  that  the  preaching  of 
Walstan  and  the  influence  of  Lanfranc  suppressed  the  trade  in  its 
last  stronghold,  the  port  of  Bristol. 

Bat  the  decrease  of  slavery  was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
increasing  degradation  of  the  bulk  of  the  people.  Much,  indeed, 
of  the  dignity  of  the  free  farmer  had  depended  on  the  contrast  of 
his  position  with  that  of  the  slave;  free  among  his  equals,  he  was 
lord  among  his  serfs.  But  the  change  from  freedom  to  villenage, 
from  the  freeholder  who  knew  no  superior  but  God  and  the  law 
to  the  tenant  bound  to  do  service  to  his  lord,  which  was  annihila- 
ting the  old  English  liberty  in  the  days  of  Dunstan,  was  owing 
mamly  to  a  change  in  the  character  of  English  kingship.  The 
union  of  the  English  realms  had  removed  the  King,  as  his  domin- 
ions extended,  further  and  further  from  his  people,  and  clothed 
him  with  a  mysterious  dignity.  Religion  had  told  against  polit- 
ical independence.  With  -Alfred  the  King  becomes  "  the  Lord's 
anointed,"  treason  against  him  is  punished  with  death ;  even  the 
bishop,  once  his  equal  in  life- value,  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  ealdor- 
man.  The  ealdorman  himself,  once  the  hereditary  ruler  of  a  small-  \ 
er  state,  becomes  from  Alfred's  time  the  mere  delegate  of  V\iQ\ 
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King ;  his  authority  is  curtailed  by  that  of  the  royal  reeves,  offi- 
cer dispatched  to  levy  the  royal  revenues  and  administer  the 
royal  justice.  The  older  nobility  of  blood  died  out  before  the 
new  nobility  of  the  court.  From  the  oldest  times  of  Germanic 
history  each  chief  or  king  had  his  war-band,  his  comrades,  war- 
riors bound  personally  to  him  by  their  free  choice,  sworn  to  fight 
for  him  to  the  death,  and  avenge  his  cause  as  their  own.  When 
Cynewulf  of  Wessex  was  foully  slain  at  Merton  his  comrades 
''  ran  at  once  to  the  spot,  each  as  he  was  ready  and  as  fast  as  he 
could,"  and  despising  all  offers  of  life,  fell  fighting  over  the  corpse 
of  their  lord.  The  fidelity  of  the  war-band  was  rewarded  with 
grants  from  the  royal  domain ;  the  King  became  their  lord  or  hla- 
ibrd,  "the  dispenser  of  gifts;"  the  comrade  became  his  "servant" 
or  thegn.  Personal  service  with  sucli  a  lord  was  held  not  to 
degrade,  but  to  ennoble;  " dish-thegn,"  and  "bower-thegn,"  and 
"  hoi-se-thegn,"  became  great  officei-p  of  state.  The  older  nobility 
were  gradually  supplanted  by  the  new ;  the  thegn  advanced  with 
the  advance  of  the  King ;  he  absorbed  every  post  of  honor,  and 
became  ealdorman,  reeve,  bishop,  judge ;  while  the  common  ground 
of  the  mark  now  became  folk-land  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  and 
was  carved  out  into  estates  for  his  dependents. 

With  the  advance  of  the  thegn  fell  the  freedom  of  the  peasant. 
The  principle  of  personal  allegiance  embodied  in  the  new  nobility 
widened  into  a  theory  of  general  dependence.  By  -Alfred's  day 
it  was  assumed  that  no  man  could  exist  without  a  lord.  The  rav- 
ages and  the  long  insecurity  of  the  Danish  wars  aided  to  drive  the 
free  farmer  to  seek  protection  from  the  thegn.  His  freehold  was 
surrendered  to  be  received  back  as  a  fief,  laden  with  service  to 
its  lord.  Gradually  the  "  lordless  man"  became  a  sort  of  outlaw  in 
the  realm.  The  free  churl  sank  into  the  villein,  and  with  his  per- 
sonal freedom  went  his  share  in  the  goveramcnt  of  the  state. 
Every  freeman  was  his  own  legislator,  in  the  meeting  of  the  mark, 
or  of  the  shire,  or  of  the  kingdom.  In  each  the  preliminary  dis- 
cussion rested  with  the  nobler  sort,  the  final  decision  with  all. 
The  clash  of  arms,  the  "  yea"  or  "  nay"  of  the  crowd,  were  its  vote. 
The  union  of  the  different  kingdoms  seemed  only  to  widen  and 
exalt  the  power  of  the  English  freeman,  for  he  was  by  right  a 
member  of  the  "great  meeting"  as  of  the  smaller,  and  in  that  "as- 
sembly of  the  wise"  lay  the  rule  of  the  realm.  It  could  elect  or 
depose  the  King.  The  higher  justice,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the 
making  of  laws,  the  conclusion  of  treaties,  the  control  of  war,  the 
disposal  of  public  lands,  the  appointment  of  great  officei's  of  state, 
belonged  to  the  Great  Assembly.  But  with  this  power  the  free- 
man had  really  less  and  less  to  do.  The  larger  the  kingdom  the 
greater  grew  the  distance  from  his  home.  His  part  in  the  shire- 
moot  was  necessarily  less  than  in  his  own  mark-moot;  his  share 
in  the  general  deliberations  of  the  realm  dwindled  to  nothing. 
There  was  no  election  of  delegates ;  the  freeman  appeared  in  per- 
son or  not  at  all.  The  only  relic  of  the  popular  character  of  En- 
glish government  lay  at  last  in  the  ring  of  citizens  who  at  London 
or  Winchester  gathered  round  the  Wise  Men  and  shouted  their 
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"  aye"  or  "  nay"  at  the  election  of  a  king.  Practically  the  nation- 
al council  shrank  into  a  gathering  of  the  great  officers  of  Church 
and  State  with  the  royal  thegns,  and  the  old  English  democracy 
passed  into  an  oligarchy  of  the  closest  kind. 

It  is  in  this  degradation  of  the  class  in  which  its  true  strength 
lay,  that  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  the  ruin  which  already 
hung  over  the  West-Saxon  realm.  Fresh  virulence  was  added  to 
the  reaction  against  the  system  of  Dunstan  by  his  rough  treat- 
ment of  the  marned  clergy,  and  the  violent  transfer  of  property 
which  his  measures  necessitated.  For  a  time  the  discontent  was 
quelled  by  the  energy  of  the  primate ;  seizing  his  cross,  he  settled 
the  dispute  over  Eadgar's  successor  by  the  coronation  of  his  son 
Eadward,  and  confronted  his  enemies  successfully  in  three  assem- 
blies of  the  Wise.  In  that  of  Calne  the  floor  of  the  room  gave 
way,  and  Dunstan  and  his  friends  alone  remained  unhurt.  But 
not  even  the  fame  of  a  miracle  sufficed  to  turn  the  tida  The  as- 
sassination of  Eadward  was  followed  by  a  West-Saxon  triumph, 
and  the  thegns  of  the  south  broke  out  in  "  great  joy"  at  the  cor- 
onation of  his  brother  ^thelred.  Dunstan  withdrew  to  die  at 
Canterbury,  and  with  his  withdrawal  the  artificial  kingdom  which 
his  genius  had  built  up  fell  at  once  to  the  ground.  All  hope  of 
national  union  was  ruined  by  the  selfish  provincialism  of  Wessex. 
The  immediate  resumption  of  Danish  hostilities,  the  practical  se- 
cession of  the  North,  followed  naturally  on  the  accession  of  u£thel- 
red.  Within,  the  new  king  was  at  war  with  his  clergy  and  with 
Mercia,  ravaging  the  see  of  Rochester,  and  driving  ^Ifric,  the  eal- 
dorman  of  the  rormer  province,  into  temporary  banishment.  Ex- 
ecrated as  traitors  by  the  West-Saxons  and  their  king,  the  Mercian 
earls  seemed  to  have  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  the  old  political 
balance,  perhaps  at  the  revival  of  the  yet  older  independence  which 
Wessex  had  swept  away.  Weakened  by  the  ceaseless  attacks  of 
the  Danes,  -^thelred  was  forced  by  their  coalition  with  the  cler- 
ical party  under  Archbishop  Sigeric,  the  inhentor  of  the  policy 
of  Dunstan,  to  buy  a  truce  from  the  invaders  and  to  suffer  them 
to  settle  peacefully  in  the  land.  A  fresh  attempt  to  expel  them 
threw  -^Ifric  openly  into  their  arms,  and  the  kingdom  of  JEthel- 
red  shrank  into  the  realms  of  Wessex  and  Kent.  On  these  through 
five  years  fell  the  full  fury  of  the  Danish  onset,  till  peace  was  again 
purchased  by  a  heavy  bribe,  and  by  a  promise  to  afford  pay  and 
subsistence  to  the  Northmen  who  chose  to  settle  in  Wessex.  But 
the  peace  only  served  as  a  screen  for  the  basest  treachery.  Urged 
by  secret  orders  from  the  King,  the  West-Saxons  rose  on  St.  Brice's 
Day  and  pitilessly  massacred  the  Danes  scattered  defenselessly 
among  them.  The  tower  of  St.  Frideswide,  in  which  those  of  Ox- 
ford had  taken  refuge,  was  burned  with  them  to  the  ground.  Gun- 
hild,  the  sister  of  their  King  Swegen,  a  Christian  convert,  and  one 
of  the  hostages  for  the  peace,  saw  husband  and  child  butchered 
before  her  eyes  ere  she  fell,  threatening  vengeance  on  her  murder- 
ers. Swegen  swore  at  the  news  to  wrest  England  from  ^thelred. 
For  four  years  he  marched  through  the  length  and  breadth  of . 
Wessex, "  lighting  his  war-beacons  as  he  went"  in  blazing  \iome-\ 
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stead  and  town.  Then  for  a  heavy  bribe  be  withdrew,  to  prepare 
for  a  ]ater  and  more  temble  onset.  Bat  there  was  no  rest  for 
the  i-ealnu  The  fiercest  of  the  Norwegian  jarls  took  his  place,  and 
from  Wessex  the  war  extended  over  Mercia  and  East-Anglia. 
Canterbury  was  taken  and  sacked,  u^lfheah  the  Archbishop  drag- 
ged to  Greenwich,  and  there,  in  default  of  ransom,  brutally  slain. 
The  Danes  set  him  in  the  midst  of  their  busting,  pelting  him  with 
bones  and  skulls  of  oxen,  till  one  more  pitiful  than  the  rest  clove 
his  skull  with  an  axe. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  imbecility  of -<Ethelred  which  paralyzed 
the  struggle  against  the  Danes  as  the  practical  secession  of  En- 
gland north  of  the  Thames,  and  when  this  Northern  England  pass- 
ed from  inactivity  to  active  effort  the  struggle  was  over  in  a  mo- 
ment. Northumoria  and  Mercia  at  last  threw  themselves  with 
Swegen  on  Wessex.  The  war  was  terrible  but  short.  Every- 
where the  country  was  pitilessly  harried,  churches  plundered, 
men  slaughtered.  But,  with  the  one  exception  of  London,  there 
was  no  attempt  at  resistance.  Oxford  and  W inchester  flung  open 
their  gates.  The  thegns  of  Wessex  submitted  to  the  Northmen 
at  Bath.  Even  London  was  forced  at  last  to  give  way,  and  ^thel- 
red  fled  over  the  sea  to  a  refuge  in  Normandy.  With  the  flight 
of  the  Kin^  ends  the  long  struggle  of  Wessex  for  supremacy  over 
Britain.  The  task  which  had  baffled  the  energies  of  Eadwine  and 
Ofla  proved  too  hard  for  the  valor  of  Eadward  and  the  statesman- 
ship of  Dunstan.  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumbria  remained 
separate  political  bodies  which  no  efforts  offeree  or  policy  seemed 
able  to  fuse  into  one. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

ENGLAND  UNDER  FOREIGN  KINGS. 

1013—1204. 

Seetlon  I.~The  DanUli  Klncs. 

{AMoritiei, — ^We  are  still  aided  by  the  collections  of  royal  laws  and  charters. 
Hie  English  Chronicle  is  here  of  great  importance ;  its  various  copies  differ  much 
in  tone,  etc.,  from  one  another,  and  may  to  some  extent  be  regarded  as  distinct 
works.  Florence  of  Worcester  is  probably  the  translator  of  a  valuable  copy  of  the 
Cbnmicle  which  has  disappeared.  The  authority  of  the  contemporary  biographer 
of  Eadward  (in  Lnard*s  '*  Lives  of  Eadward  the  Confessor,'*  published  by  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls)  is  '* primary, "says  Mr.  Freeman,  '*  for  all  matters  strictly  personal  to 
the  King  and  the  whole  family  of  Godwine.  He  is,  however,  very  distinctly  not  an 
historian,  bnt  a  biographer,  sometimes  a  lanreate.**  All  modem  accounts  of  this 
reign  have  been  superseded  by  the  elaborate  history  of  Mr.  Freeman  (Norman  Con- 
qnert,  toL  ii.).] 

BsFTAiN  had  become  England  in  the  five  hundred  years  that  fol- 
lowed the  landing  of  Hengest,  and  its  conquest  had  ended  in  the 
settlement  of  its  conquerors,  in  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  in 
the  birth  of  a  national  literature,  of  an  imperfect  civilization,  of  a 
rough  political  order.  But  through  the  whole  of  this  earlier  age 
every  attempt  to  fuse  the  various  tribes  of  conquerors  into  a  single 
Dation  had  failed.  The  effort  of  Northumbria  to  extend  her  rule 
over  all  England  had  been  foiled  by  the  resistance  of  Mercia,  that 
of  Mercia  by  the  resistance  of  Wessex.  Wessex  itself,  even  under 
the  guidance  of  great  kings  and  statesmen,  had  no  sooner  reduced 
the  country  to  a  seeming  unity  than  local  independence  rose  again 
at  the  call  of  the  Danes.  The  tide  of  supremacy  rolled  in  fact 
backward  and  forward;  now  the  South  won  lordship  over  the 
North,  now  the  North  won  lordship  over  the  South.  But  whatev- 
er titles  kings  might  assume,  or  however  imposing  their  rule  might 
appear,  Northumbiian  remained  apart  from  West  -  Saxon,  Dane 
from  Englishman.  A  common  national  sympathy  held  the  coun- 
try roughly  together,  but  a  real  national  union  had  yet  to  come. 

Through  the  two  hundred  years  that  lie  between  the  flight  of 
-fithelred  from  England  to  Normandy  and  that  of  John  from  Nor- 
mandy to  England  our  story  is  a  story  of  foreign  rule.  Kings 
from  Denmark  were  succeeded  by  kings  from  Normandy,  and 
these  by  kings  from  Anjou.  Under  Dane,  Norman,  or  Angevin, 
Englishmen  were  a  subject  race,  conquered  and  ruled  by  foreign 
masters,  and  yet  it  was  in  these  years  of  slavery  that  England  re- 
ally became  the  England  that  we  know.  Provincial  differences  were 
crushed  into  national  unity  by  the  pressure  of  the  stranger.    TVk!^\ 
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same  pressure  redressed  the  wrong  which  had  been  done  to  the 
fabric  of  national  society  by  the  degi-adation  of  tho  free  farmer  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  age  into  a  feudal  dependent  on  his  lord. 
The  English  lord  himself  was  pushed  from  his  place  by  the  barons 
of  the  Conquesti  and  sank  into  the  position  from  which  he  had 
thrust  the  churl.  The  middle  class,  thus  created,  was  re-enforced 
by  the  rise  of  a  similar  class  in  our  towns ;  commerce  and  trade 
were  promoted  by  the  justice  and  policy  of  the  kings,  and  with 
their  progress  rose  the  political  importance  of  the  trader.  The 
boroughs  of  England,  whrch  at  the  opening  of  this  period  were  for 
the  most  part  mere  villages,  were  rich  enough  at  its  close  to  buy 
liberty  from  the  Crown.  Rights  of  self-government,  of  free  speech, 
of  common  deliberation,  which  had  passed  under  the  latter  rule  of 
our  English  sovereigns  from  the  people  at  large  into  the  hands  of 
its  nobles,  and  from  them  at  the  Conquest  into  the  hands  of  the 
Crown,  revived  in  the  charters  and  councils  of  the  towns.  A  mor- 
al revival  followed  hard  on  this  political  development.  The  occu- 
pation of  every  see  and  abbacy  by  strangers  who  could  only  speak 
to  their  flocks  in  an  unknown  tongue  converted  religion  from  a  su- 
perstition into  a  reality  as  it  passed  from  the  priest  to  the  people, 
and  hermit  and  friar  carried  spiritual  life  home  to  the  heart  of  the 
nation  at  large.  At  the  same  time  the  close  connection  with  the 
Continent  which  necessarily  resulted  from  the  foreign  origin  of  our 
sovereigns  secured  for  their  realm  a  free  communion  with  the  in- 
tellectual and  artistic  life  of  the  world  around.  The  old  mental 
stagnation  was  at  once  broken  up,  and  art  and  lit<;rature  covered 
England  with  great  buildings  and  busy  schools.  Time  for  this  va- 
ried progress  was  gained  by  the  long  peace  which  England  owed 
to  the  firm  government  of  her  kings,  while  their  political  ability 
gave  her  administrative  order,  and  their  judicial  reforms  built  up 
the  fabric  of  her  law.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  tho  stern  discipline  of 
these  two  hundred  years  that  we  owe  not  merely  English  wealth 
and  English  freedom,  but  England  itself. 

The  first  of  our  foreign  masters  was  the  Dane.  The  countries  of 
Scandinavia  which  had  so  long  been  the  mere  starting-points  of  the 
pirate-bands  who  had  ravaged  England  and  Ireland  were  now  settling 
down  into  comparative  order.  It  was  the  aim  of  Swend  to  unite 
them  in  a  great  Scandinavian  Empire,of  which  England  should  be  the 
head,  and  this  project,  interrupted  for  a  time  by  his  death,  was  re- 
sumed with  yet  greater  vigor  by  his  son.  The  fear  of  the  Dane  was 
still  great  in  the  land,  and  Cnut  had  no  sooner  appeared  off  the  Enr 
glish  coast  than  the  Wise  Men  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumber- 
land joined  in  owning  him  for  their  lord,  and  in  discarding  again  the 
rule  of  -^thelred,  who  had  returned  on  the  death  of  Swend.  With 
the  sole  support  of  London  and  part  of  Wessex,  and  for  a  time  that 
of  Mercia,  Eadmund  Ironside,  the  son  and  successor  of  -^thclred, 
who  passed  away  at  the  opening  of  the  new  contest,  struggled  for 
a  few  months  against  the  Danish  forces ;  but  a  decisive  victory  at 
Assandun  and  the  death  of  his  rival  left  Cnut  master  of  the  realm. 
Conqueror  as  he  was,  tho  Dane  was  no  foreigner  in  the  sense  that 
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the  Norman  was  a  foreigner  after  bim.  His  language  differed  lit- 
tle from  the  English  tongue.  He  brought  in  no  new  system  of 
tenure  or  government.  Cnut  ruled,  in  fact,  not  as  a  conqueror  but 
as  a  king.  The  good-will  and  tranquillity  of  England  were  neces- 
sary, in  fact,  for  the  success  of  his  larger  schemes  in  the  North, 
where  the  arms  of  his  English  subjects  aided  him  in  uniting  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden  beneath  his  sway.  Dismissing  there- 
fore his  Danish  "  host,"  and  retaining  only  a  trained  body  of  house- 
hold troops,  the  hus-carls,  who  form  the  origin  of  our  standing 
army,  Cnut  boldly  relied  for  support  within  his  realm  on  the  justice 
and  good  government  he  had  secured  it.  His  aim  during  twenty 
years  seems  to  have  been  to  obliterate  from  men's  minds  the  for- 
eign character  of  his  rule,  and  the  bloodshed  in  which  it  had  begun. 
The  change  in  himself  was  as  startling  as  the  change  in  his  policy. 
When  he  first  appears  in  England,  it  is  as  the  mere  Northman, 
passionate,  revcngefal,  uniting  the  guile  of  the  savage  with  his 
thirst  for  blood.  His  first  acts  of  government  were  a  series  of 
murders.  Eadric  of  Mercia,  whose  aid  had  given  him  the  crown, 
was  no  sooner  useless  than  at  a  sign  from  Cnut  he  was  felled  by  an 
axe-blow  in  the  King's  presence.  A  similar  assassination  removed 
Eadwig,  the  brother  of  Eadmund  Ironside.  Ironside  himself  was 
believed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  King's  agents,  while  his 
children  wore  hunted  even  into  Hungary  by  his  ruthless  hate. 
From  a  mere  savage  such  as  this  Cnut  rose  abruptly  into  the  wise 
and  temperate  king.  Stranger  as  he  was,  he  deliberately  fell  back 
on  the  older  policy  of  Dunstan ;  and  while  restoring  "  Eadgar's 
law,"  the  constitution  which  secured  a  separate  political  existence 
to  North  and  South  alike,  he  acknowledged  no  difference  between 
conqueror  and  conquered,  between  Dane  and  Englishman.  By  the 
erection  of  four  earldoms,  those  of  Mercia,  Northumberland,  Wes- 
aex,  and  East  Anglia,  he  recognized  provincial  independence,  but 
he  drew  closer  than  of  old  the  ties  which  bound  the  rulers  of  these 
great  dependencies  to  the  Crown.  His  attitude  toward  national 
feeling  was  yet  nobler.  The  Church  had  been  the  centre  of  nation- 
al resistance  to  the  Dane,  but  Cnut  sought  above  all  its  friendship. 
He  paid  homage  to  the  cause  for  which  ^Ifheah  had  died,  by  his 
translation  of  the  archbishop's  body  to  Canterbury.  He  atoned 
for  his  father's  ravages  by  costly  gifts  to  the  religious  houses.  He 
protected  English  pilgrims  against  the  robber -lords  of  the  Alps, 
and  English  bishops  against  the  exactions  of  the  Papacy.  His  love 
for  the  monks  broke  out  in  the  song  which  he  composed  as  he  list- 
ened to  their  chant  at  Ely :  "  Merrily  sung  the  monks  of  Ely  when 
Cnut  King  rowed  by"  across  the  vast  fen-waters  that  surrounded 
their  abbey.  ^^  Row,  boatman,  near  the  land,  and  hear  we  these 
monks  sing." 

Cnut's  letter  from  Rome  to  his  English  subjects  marks  the  grand- 
eur of  his  character,  and  the  noble  conception  he  had  formed  of 
kingship.  "  I  have  vowed  to  God  to  lead  a  right  life  in  all  things," 
wrote  the  King ;  "  to  rule  justly  and  piously  my  realms  and  subjects, 
and  to  administer  just  judgment  to  all.    If  heretofore  I  have  done 
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aught  beyond  what  was  jnst,  through  headiness  or  negligence  of 
youth,  I  am  ready,  with  God's  help,  to  amend  it  utterly.**  No  roy- 
al officer,  either  for  fear  of  the  King  or  for  favor  of  any,  is  to  con* 
sent  to  injustice;  none  is  to  do  wrong  to  rich  or  poor,  ^^as  they 
would  value  my  friendship  and  their  own  well-being."  He  espe- 
cially denounces  unfair  exactions :  *^  I  have  no  need  that  money  be 
heaped  together  for  me  by  unjust  demands."  ^'I  have  sent  this 
letter  before  me,"  Cnut  ends,  ^^  that  all  the  people  of  my  realm  may 
rejoice  in  my  well-doing ;  for  as  you  yourselves  know,  never  have 
I  spared,  nor  will  I  spare,  to  spend  myself  and  my  toil  in  what  is 
needful  and  good  for  my  people." 

Cnut's  greatest  gift  to  his  people  was  that  of  peace.  With  him 
began  the  long  internal  tranquillity  which  marked  the  rule  of  our 
foreign  masters.  During  two  hundred  years,  with  the  one  terrible 
interval  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  long  disturbance  under 
Stephen,  England  alone  among  the  kingdoms  of  £urope  enjoyed 
unbroken  repose.  The  wars  of  her  kings  lay  far  from  her  shores, 
in  France  or  Normandy,  or,  as  with  Cnut,  in  the  more  distant  lands 
of  the  North.  The  stern  justice  of  their  government  secured  order 
within.  The  absence  of  internal  discontent  under  Cnut,  perhaps 
too  the  exhaustion  of  the  kingdom  after  the  terrible  Danish  inroads, 
is  proved  by  its  quiet  during  his  frequent  periods  of  absence.  Even 
the  oppressive  Forest  Laws,  which  he  was  probably  the  first  to  en- 
act, witness  indirectly  to  the  growing  wealth  and  prosperity.  The 
greater  part  of  English  soil  was  still  utterly  uncultivated.  A  good 
third  01  the  land  was  probably  covered  with  wood,  thicket,  or 
scrub;  another  third  consisted  of  heaths  and  moor.  In  both  the 
East  and  the  West  there  were  vast  tracts  of  marsh  land;  fens 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  long  severed  East-Anglia  from  the  mid- 
land counties ;  sites  like  that  of  Glastonbury  or  Athelney  were  al- 
most inaccessible.  The  bustard  roamed  over  the  downs,  the  beaver 
still  haunted  Beverley,  huntsmen  roused  the  bear  in  its  forest  lair, 
the  London  craftsmen  chased  the  wild  boar  and  the  wild  ox  in  the 
woods  of  Hampstead,  while  wolves  prowled  round  the  homesteads 
of  the  North.  Cnut's  Law  proves  that  peace,  and  the  industry  it 
encouraged,  were  already  telling  on  this  waste.  Protection  for  the 
**  wild  deer"  could  only  be  thought  of  when  stag  and  bittern  were 
retreating  before  the  face  of  man,  when  the  farmer's  axe  was  ring- 
ing in  the  forest,  and  villages  springing  up  in  the  clearings. 

i3ut  the  King  lost  more  than  his  hunting  as  the  forest  shrank 
into  narrower  bounds.  He  lost  power.  The  common  law  ran  only 
where  the  plow  ran.  Marsh  and  moor  and  woodland  knew  no 
master  but  the  King,  no  law  but  his  absolute  will ;  and  Cnut  was 
the  first  to  embody  this  will  in  the  written  form  of  the  "Forest 
Law." 

His  code  began  a  struggle  between  king  and  people,  which  we 
shall  see  raging  through  two  centuries  of  our  history,  but  it  began 
it  unconsciously.  Cnut's  one  aim  was  to  win  the  love  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  all  tradition  shows  how  wonderful  was  his  success,  ^ut 
the  Danish  rule  ended  with  his  death.    Denmark  and  England, 
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parted  for  a  few  years  by  the  accession  of  his  son  Harold  to  the 
throne  of  the  Inst,  were  reunited  under  a  second  son,  Harthacnut; 
but  the  love  which  Cnut's  justice  had  won  turned  to  hatred  be- 
fore the  lawlessness  of  his  successors.  The  long  peace  sickened 
men  of  this  fresh  outburst  of  bloodshed  and  violence.  ^'  Never  was 
a  bloodier  deed  done  in  the  land  since  the  Danes  came,"  ran  the 
popular  song,  when  Harold's  men  seized  u^lfred,  the  brother  of 
Eadmund  Ironside,  who  had  attacked  England  from  Normandy. 
Every  tenth  man  was  killed,  the  rest  sold  tor  slaves,  and  Alfred's 
eyes  torn  out  at  Ely.  Harthacnut,  more  savage  even  than  his 
predecessor,  dug  up  his  brother's  body  and  flung  it  into  a  marsh ; 
while  a  rising  at  Worcester  against  his  hus-carls  was  punished  by 
the  burning  of  the  town  and  the  pillage  of  the  shire.  His  death 
was  no  less  brutal  than  his  life ;  '^  he  died  as  he  stood  at  his  drink 
in  the  house  of  Osgod  Clapa  at  Lambeth."  England  wearied  of 
kings  like  these ;  but  their  crimes  helped  her  to  free  herself  from 
the  impossible  dream  of  Cnut.  The  North,  still  more  barbarous 
than  herself,  could  give  her  no  new  element  of  progress  or  civiliza- 
tion. It  was  the  conAoiousness  of  this,  and  the  hatred  of  such 
rulers  as  Harold  and  Harthacnut,  which  co-operated  with  the  old 
feelings  of  reverence  for  the  past  in  calling  back  the  line  of  Alfred 
to  the  throne. 


Section  n.— The  Ensllsh  Bettoratlon,  1042— 1066. 

It  is  in  such  transitional  moments  of  a  nation's  history  as  this 
that  it  needs  the  cool  prudence,  the  sensitive  selfishness,  the  quick 
perception  of  what  is  possible,  which  distinguished  the  adroit  poli- 
tician whom  the  death  of  Cnut  left  supreme  in  England.  God  wine 
is  memorable  in  our  history  as  the  first  English  statesman  who  was 
neither  king  nor  priest.  Originally  of  obscure  origin,  lAs  ability 
had  raised  him  high  in  the  royal  favor ;  he  was  allied  to  the  King 
by  marriage,  and  intrusted  by  him  with  the  earldom  of  Wessex. 
In  the  wars  of  Scandinavia  he  had  shown  courage  and  skill  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  English  troops  who  supported  Cnut,  but  his  true 
field  of  action  lay  at  home.  Shrewd,  eloquent,  an  active  adminis- 
trator, Godwine  united  vigilance,  industry,  and  caution  with  a  sin- 
gular dexterity  in  the  management  of  men.  During  the  troubled 
years  that  followed  the  death  of  Cnut  he  had  done  his  best  to  con- 
tinue his  master's  policy  in  securing  the  internal  union  of  England 
under  a  Danish  sovereign  and  in  preserving  her  connection  with 
the  North.  But  at  the  death  of  Harthacnut  Cnut's  policy  had 
become  impossible,  and  abandoning  the  Danish  cause  Godwine 
drifted  with  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  which  called  Eadward  to 
the  throne. 

Eadward  the  son  of  uEthclred  had  lived  from  his  youth  in  exile 
at  the  court  of  Normandy.  A  halo  of  tenderness  spread  in  after- 
time  round  this  last  King  of  the  old  English  stock ;  legends  told  of 
his  pious  simplicity,  his  blitheness  and  gentleness  of  mood,  the  holi- 
ness that  gained  him  his  name  of  '^  Confessor,"  and  enshrined  him 
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as  a  saint  in  his  abbey-church  at  Westminster.  Gleemen  sang  in 
manlier  tones  of  the  long  peace  and  glories  of  his  reign,  how  war- 
riors and  wise  councilors  stood  round  his  throne,  and  Welsh  and 
Scot  and  Briton  obeyed  him.  His  was  the  one  figure  that  stood 
out  bright  against  the  darkness  when  England  lay  trodden  under- 
foot by  Norman  conquerors ;  and  so  dear  became  his  memory  that 
liberty  and  independence  itself  seemed  incarnate  in  his  name.  In- 
stead of  freedom,  the  subject  of  William  or  Henry  called  for  the 
^'good  laws  of  Eadward  the  Confessor."  But  it  was  as  a  mere 
shadow  of  the  past  that  the  exile  really  returned  to  the  throne  of 
Alfred ;  there  was  something  shadow-like  in  the  thin  form,  the 
delicate  complexion,  the  transparent  womanly  hands  that  contrasted 
with  the  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  of  his  race ;  and  it  is  almost 
as  a  shadow  that  he  glides  over  the  political  stage.  The  work  of 
government  was  done  by  sterner  hands.  The  King's  weakness  left 
Oodwine  master  of  the  realm,  and  he  ruled  firmly  and  wisely. 
Abandoning  with  reluctance  all  interference  in  Scandinavian  pon- 
tics, he  guarded  England  with  a  fleet  which  cruised  year  by  year 
along  the  coast.  Within,  though  the  earldoms  still  remained  jeal- 
ously independent,  there  were  signs  that  a  real  political  unity  was 
being  slowly  brought  about ;  the  royal  writs  "  ran,"  as  the  phrase 
went,  to  the  furthest  borders  of  Mercia  and  North  umbria. 

It  was  indeed  the  increasing  sense  of  order  and  law,  the  grow- 
ing moral  consciousness  of  Englishmen,  that  brought  about  God- 
wine's  fall.  He  alone  stood  untouched  by  the  religious  movement 
of  his  time,  by  the  enthusiasm  which  showed  itself  in  monastic 
foundations  or  superstitious  piety  or  a  stricter  administration  of 
Church  patronage.  Godwine  was  the  founder  of  no  religious 
house:  he  was  the  plunderer,  as  every  monk  believed,  of  many. 
His  whole  mind  seemed  set  on  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family. 
He  had  given  his  daughter  to  the  King  as  wife.  His  own  earl- 
dom embraced  all  England  south  of  Thames.  His  son  Harold 
was  Earl  of  East-Anglia,  while  Mercia  had  been  dismembered  to 
provide  another  earldom  for  his  son  Swegen.  It  was  Swegen's 
lawlessness  which  roused  an  ill-will  that  all  this  greed  and  am- 
bition would  hardly  have  excited.  He  had  seduced  the  ab- 
bess of  Leominster,  had  sent  her  home  again  with  a  yet  more 
outrageous  demand  of  her  hand  in  marriage,  and  on  the  King's 
refusal  to  grant  it  had  fled  from  the  realm.  God  wine's  influence 
secured  his  pardon,  but  on  his  very  return  to  seek  it  Swegen  kid- 
naped and  murdered  his  cousin  Beorn,  who  had  opposed  the 
reconciliation.  He  again  fled  to  Flanders,  and  a  storm  of  national 
indignation  followed  him  over-sea.  The  meeting  of  the  Wise  Men 
branded  him  as  "  nithing,"  the  "  utterly  worthless,"  yet  in  a  year 
his  father  had  again  wrested  a  pardon  from  the  King  and  restored 
him  to  his  earldom.  The  scandalous  inlawing  of  such  a  criminal 
left  Godwine  alone  in  a  struggle  which  soon  arose  with  Ead- 
ward himself.  The  King  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  stranger  in 
his  realm,  and  his  sympathies  lay  naturally  with  the  home  and 
friends  of  his  youth  and  exile.    He  spoke  the  Norman  tongue 
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He  used  in  Norman  fashion  a  seal  for  his  charters.  He  set  Nor- 
man favorites  in  the  highest  posts  of  Church  and  State.  Strangers 
SQch  as  these,  though  hostile  to  the  minister,  were  powerless  against 
Oodwine's  influence  and  ability,  and  when  at  a  later  time  they  vent- 
ured to  stand  alone  against  him  they  fell  without  a  blow.  But  the 
general  ill-will  enabled  them  at  this  moment  to  stir  Eadward  to  at- 
tack the  earL  A  quarrel  brought  the  opportunity.  On  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  the  court,  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  the  husband 
of  the  King's  sister,  demanded  quarters  for  his  train  in  Dover. 
Strife  arose,  and  many  both  of  the  burghers  and  foreigners  were 
slain.  All  Oodwine's  better  nature  withstood  Eadward,  when  the 
King  angrily  bade  him  exact  vengeance  from  the  town  for  the  af- 
front to  his  kinsman;  but  he  claimed  a  fair  trial  for  the  townsmen 
only  to  find  himself  arraigned  with  them  as  a  criminal.  He  at  once 
gathered  his  forces  and  mai'ched  upon  Gloucester,  demanding  the 
expulsion  of  the  foreign  favorites;  but  even  in  a  just  quarrel  the 
country  was  cold  in  his  suppoi*t.  The  Earls  of  Mercia  and  North- 
umberland united  their  forces  to  those  of  Eadward,  and  in  a  gather- 
ing of  Wise  Men  at  London  Swegen's  outlawry  was  renewed,  while 
Grodwine,  declining  with  his  usual  prudence  a  useless  struggle,  with- 
drew over-sea  to  Flanders. 

But  the  wrath  of  the  nation  was  appeased  by  his  fall.  Great  as 
were  Godwine's  faults,  he  was  the  one  man  who  now  stood  between 
England  and  the  rule  of  the  strangers  who  flocked  to  the  court; 
and  a  year  had  hardly  passed  when  at  the  appearance  of  his  fleet  in 
the  Thames  Eadward  was  once  more  forced  to  yield.  The  foreign 
prelates  and  bishops  fled  over-sea,  outlawed  by  the  same  meeting 
of  the  Wise  Men  which  restored  Godwine  to  his  home.  He  re- 
tamed  only  to  die,  and  the  direction  of  affaira  passed  quietly  to  his 

BOD. 

Harold  came  to  power  unfettered  by  the  obstacles  which  had  be- 
set his  father,  and  for  twelve  years  he  was  the  actual  governor  of 
the  realm.  The  courage,  the  ability,  the  genius  for  administration, 
the  ambition  and  subtlety  of  Godwine  were  found  again  in  his  son. 
In  the  internal  government  of  England  he  followed  out  his  father's 
policy,  while  avoiding  its  excesses.  Peace  was  preserved,  justice 
administered,  and  the  realm  increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Its  gold  work  and  embroidei*y  were  famous  in  the  markets  of 
Flanders  and  France.  But  it  was  a  prosperity  poor  in  the  nobler 
elements  of  national  activity,  and  dead  to  the  more  vivid  influences 
of  spiritual  life.  Literature,  which  on  the  Continent  was  kindling 
into  a  new  activity,  died  down  in  England  into  a  few  psalters  and 
homilies.  The  few  minsters  raised  by  king  or  earls  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  was  covering  Nor- 
mandy and  the  Rhineland  with  stately  buildings.  National  his- 
tory there  was  none.  Harold's  temper  harmonized  singularly  with 
the  temper  of  his  times.  His  whole  statesmanship  seemed  to  aim 
at  inaction  and  repose.  Disturbances  from  without  he  could  crush 
sternly  and  rapidly ;  his  military  talents  displayed  themselves  in  a 
campaign  against  Wales,  and  in  the  boldness  and  rapidity  m\}[i\ 
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which,  arming  his  troops  with  weapons  adapted  for  mountain  con- 
flict, he  penetrated  to  the  heai*t  of  its  fastnesses  and  reduced  the 
countiy  to  complete  submission.  But  good  influences  were  kept  at 
bay  as  firmly  as  evil.  The  Church  sank  into  lethargy.  Monasticism 
was  the  one  religious  power  at  the  time,  and  Harold,  like  his  fa- 
ther, hated  monks.  Stigand,  the  Archbishop  of  Ganterbuty,  was 
the  adherent  of  an  antipope,  and  the  highest  dignity  of  the  English 
Church  was  deliberately  kept  in  a  state  of  suspension.  No  ecdesi- 
astical  synod,  no  Church  reform,  broke  the  slumbers  of  its  clergy. 
Abroad  Europe  was  waking  to  a  new  revival  of  literature,  of  art, 
of  religion,  but  England  was  all  but  severed  from  the  Continent. 
Like  Godwine,  Harold's  energy  seemed  to  devote  itself  wholly  to 
self-aggmndizemcut.  As  the  childless  Eadward  drew  to  the  grave, 
his  minister  drew  closer  and  closer  to  the  throne.  One  obstacle 
after  another  was  swept  from  his  path.  The  rival  house  of  Mercia 
fell  crushed  by  the  exile  of  Earl  -^Ifgar;  a  revolt  of  the  Northum- 
brians, whether  prompted  by  Harold  or  not,  drove  Tostig,  his  broth- 
er and  most  dangerous  opponent,  to  Flanders.  His  aim  was  attain- 
ed without  a  struggle,  and  the  nobles  and  bishops  who  were  gather- 
ed round  the  death-bed  of  the  Confessor  passed  quietly  at  once  from 
it  to  the  election  and  coronation  of  Harold. 


Section  HI.— Normandy  and  the  Normans,  912— 1066* 

{^Authorities. — Dudo  of  S.  Qaetitin,  a  verbose  and  confused  writer,  has  preserved 
the  earliest  Norman  traditions.  His  work  is  abridged  and  continued  by  William  of 
Jumieges,  a  contemporary  of  the  Conqueror,  whose  work  forms  the  base  of  the  '*  Ro- 
man de  Rou,"  composed  by  Wace  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  religions 
movement  is  best  told  by  Ordericas  Yitalis),  a  Norman  writer  of  the  twelfth  century, 
gossiping  and  confused,  but  full  of  valuable  information.  For  Lanfranc  see  **Lan- 
franci  O^ra,  ed.  Giles,"  and  the  life  in  Hook  s  **  Archbishops  of  Canterbury."  For 
Anselm,  see  the  admirable  biography  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Church.  The  general  his- 
tory of  Normandy  is  told  diffusely  but  picturesquely  by  Sir  F.  Polgrave,  **  Normandy 
and  England,"  more  accurately  and  succinctly  by  Mr.  Freeman,  *•  Liiiory  of  Norman 
Conquest,"  vols.  i.  and  ii.] 


But  the  quiet  of  Harold's  accession  was  at  once  broken  by  news 
of  danger  from  a  land  which,  strange  as  it  seemed  then,  was  soon 
to  become  almost  a  part  of  England  itself.  A  walk  through  Nor- 
mandy teaches  one  more  of  the  age  of  our  history  which  we  are 
about  to  traverse  than  all  the  books  in  the  world.  The  whole  story 
of  the  Conquest  stands  written  in  the  stately  vault  of  the  minster 
at  Caen  which  still  covers  the  tomb  of  the  Conqueror.  The  name 
of  each  hamlet  by  the  roadside  has  its  memories  for  English  ears ; 
a  fragment  of  castle  wall  marks  the  home  of  the  Bruce,  a  tiny  lit- 
tle village  preserves  the  name  of  the  Percy.  The  very  look  of  the 
country  and  its  people  seem  familiar  to  us ;  the  peasant  in  his  cap 
and  blouse  recalls  the  build  and  features  of  the  small  English  farm- 
er ;  the  fields  about  Caen,  with  their  dense  hedge-rows,  their  elms, 
their  apple  -  orchards,  are  the  very  picture  of  an  English  country* 
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Bide.  On  the  windy  heights  aronnd  rise  the  square  gray  keeps 
which  KormanHv  handed  on  to  the  cHfEs  of  Richmond  or  the  banks 
of  Thames,  while  huge  cathedrals  lift  themselves  over  the  red- 
tiled  roof  of  little  market  towns,  the  models  of  the  stately  fabrics 
which  superseded  the  lowlier  churches  of  Alfred  or  Dunstan. 

Rolf  the  Ganger,  or  Walker,  a  pirate  leader  like  Guthrnm  or 
Hasting,  had  wrested  the  land  on  cither  side  the  mouth  of  Seine 
from  the  French  king,  Charles  the  Simple,  at  the  moment  when 
Alfred's  children,  Eadward  and  -^thelfled,  were  beginning  their 
conquest  of  the  English  Danelagh.  The  treaty  in  which  France 
purchased  peace  by  this  cession  of  the  coast  was  a  close  imitation 
of  the  Peace  of  Wedmore.  Rolf,  like  Gu thrum,  was  baptized,  re- 
ceived the  King's  daughter  in  marriage,  and  became  his  vassal  for 
the  territory  which  now  took  the  name  of  "the  Northman's  land," 
or  Normandy.  But  vassalage  and  the  new  faith  sat  alike  lightly 
on  the  Dane.  No  such  ties  of  blood  and  speech  tended  to  unite 
the  Northman  with  the  French  among  whom  he  settled  along  the 
Seine,  as  united  him  to  the  Englishmen  among  whom  he  settled 
along  the  Humber.  William  Longsword,  the  son  of  Rolf,  though 
wavering  toward  France  and  Christianity,  remained  Pagan  and 
Dane  in  heart :  he  called  in  a  Danish  colony  to  occupy  his  conquest 
of  the  Cotentin,  the  peninsula  which  runs  out  from  St.  Michael's 
Mount  to  the  cliffs  of  Cherbourg,  and  reared  his  boy  among  the 
Northmen  of  Bayeux,  where  the  Danish  tongue  and  lashions  most 
stubbornly  held  their  own.  A  heathen  reaction  followed  his  death, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Normans,  with  his  boyish  successor,  fell  away 
for  the  time  from  Christianity,  while  new  pirate-fleets  came  swarm- 
ing up  the  Seine.  To  the  close  of  the  century  the  whole  people 
are  still  "  Pirates"  to  the  French  around  them,  their  land  the  "  Pi- 
rates' land,"  their  duke  the  "  Pirates'  Duke." 

Yet  in  the  end  the  same  forces  which  merged  the  Dane  in  the 
Englishman  told  even  more  powerfully  on  the  Dane  in  France.  No 
race  has  ever  shown  a  greater  power  of  absorbing  all  the  nobler 
charactenstics  of  the  peoples  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  or 
of  infusing  their  own  energy  into  them.  During  the  long  reign  of 
Duke  Richard  the  Fearless,  the  son  of  William  Longsword,  heathen 
Norman  pirates  became  French  Christians,  and  feudal  at  heart. 
The  old  Norse  language  lived  only  at  Bayeux,  and  in  a  few  names, 
such  as  those  of  "dale"  and  "  bee,"  the  dell  and  the  stream,  which 
marked  the  local  features  of  the  country.  As  the  old  Norse  free- 
dom died  silently  away,  the  descendants  of  the  pirates  became  feud- 
al nobles,  and  the  "  pirates'  land"  sank  into  the  most  loyal  of  the 
fiefs  of  France.  The  change  of  manners  was  accompanied  by  an 
even  sharper  change  of  faith,  a  change  which  bound  the  land  where 
heathendom  had  fought  most  stubbornly  for  life  more  closely  than 
other  lands  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  the  Church.  The 
dukes  were  the  first  to  be  touched  by  the  new  faith,  but  the  re- 
ligious movement  had  no  sooner  spread  to  the  people  than  it  was 
welcomed  with  an  almost  passionate  fanaticism.  Every  road  was 
crowded  with  pilgrims.     Monasteries  rose  in  every  foveati  g\ad^* 
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Herlouin,  a  knigbt  of  Brionne,  sought  shelter  from  the  world  in  a 
little  valley  edged  in  with  woods  of  ash  and  elm,  through  which  a 
beck  or  rivulet  (to  which  his  house  owed  its  after-name)  runs  down 
to  the  Risle.  He  was  one  day  busy  building  an  oven  with  his  own 
hands  when  a  stranger  greeted  him  with  "God  save  you  1"  "Are 
you  a  Lombard  ?"  asked  the  knight-abbot,  struck  with  the  foreign 
look  of  the  man.  "  I  am,"  he  replied,  and  praying  to  be  made  a 
monk  the  stranger  fell  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven  and  kissed 
Herlouin^s  feet.  The  Lombard  was  Lanfranc  of  Pavia,  a  scholar 
of  noble  family  and  especially  skilled  in  the  traditions  of  the  Ra- 
man law,  who  had  wandered  across  the  Alps  to  found  a  school  at 
Avranches,  and  was  now  drawn  to  a  religious  life  by  the  fame  of 
Herlouin's  sanctity.  The  religious  impulse  was  a  real  one,  but 
Lanfranc  was  destined  to  be  known  rather  as  a  great  administrator 
and  statesman  than  as  a  saint.  His  teaching  raised  Bee,  in  a  few 
yeara,  into  the  most  famous  school  of  Christendom  :  it  was  in  fact 
the  first  wave  of  the  intellectual  movement  which  was  spreading 
from  Italy  to  the  ruder  countries  of  the  West  The  whole  menitfu 
activity  of  the  time  seemed  concentrated  in  the  group  of  scholars 
who  gathered  round  him :  the  fabric  of  the  canon  law  and  of  med- 
iaeval scholasticism,  with  the  philosophical  skepticism  which  first 
awoke  under  its  influence,  all  trace  their  origin  to  Bee. 

The  most  famous  of  these  scholars  was  Anselm  of  Aosta,  an  Ital- 
ian like  Lanfranc  himself,  and  who  was  soon  to  succeed  him  as  Prior 
and  teacher  at  Bee.  Friends  as  they  were,  no  two  men  could  bo 
more  strangely  unlike.  Anselm  had  grown  to  manhood  in  the 
quiet  solitude  of  his  mountain-valley,  a  tender-hearted  poet-dreamer, 
with  a  soul  pure  as  the  Alpine  snows  above  him,  and  an  intelligence 
keen  and  clear  as  the  mountain  air.  The  whole  temper  of  the  man 
was  painted  in  a  dream  of  his  youth.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though 
heaven  lay,  a  stately  palace,  amid  the  gleaming  hill-peaks,  while  the 
women  reaping  in  the  corn-fields  of  the  valley  became  harvest-maid- 
ens of  its  heavenly  King.  They  reaped  idly,  and  Anselm,  grieved 
at  their  sloth,  hastily  climbed  the  mountain  side  to  accuse  them  to 
their  lord.  As  he  reached  the  palace,  the  King's  voice  called  him 
to  his  feet,  and  he  poured  forth  nis  tale ;  then  at  the  royal  bidding 
bread  of  an  unearthly  whiteness  was  set  before  him,  and  he  ate  ana 
was  refreshed.  The  dream  passed  with  the  morning,  but  the  sense 
of  heaven's  nearness  to  earth,  the  fervid  loyalty  to  the  service  of 
his  Lord,  the  tender  restf ulness  and  peace  in  the  Divine  presence 
which  it  reflected,  became  the  life  of  Anselm.  Wandering,  like 
other  Italian  scholars,  to  Normandy,  he  became  a  monk  under  Lan- 
franc, and  on  his  teacher's  removal  to  higher  duties  succeeded  him 
in  the  direction  of  the  Abbey  of  Bee.  No  teacher  has  ever  thrown 
a  greater  spirit  of  love  into  his  toil.  "  Force  your  scholars  to  im- 
prove !"  he  burst  out  to  another  teacher  who  relied  on  blows  and 
compulsion.  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  craftsman  fashion  a  fair  image 
out  of  a  golden  plate  by  blows  alone  ?  Docs  he  not  now  gently 
press  it  and  strike  it  with  his  tools,  now  with  wise  art  yet  more 
gently  raise  and  shape  it?    What  do  your  scholars  turn  into  under 
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this  ceaseless  beating?*'  ^^They  turn  only  bratal,"  was  the  reply. 
^You  have  bad  lack,"  was  the  keen  answer^'^in  a  training  that 
only  tarns  men  into  beasts.^'  The  worst  natures  softened  before 
this  tenderness  and  patience.  Even  the  Conqueror^  so  harsh  and 
terrible  to  others,  became  another  man,  gracious  and  easy  of  speech, 
with  Anselm. 

But  amid  his  absorbing  cares  as  a  teacher,  the  Prior  of  Bee 
found  time  for  philosophical  speculations,  to  which  we  owe  the 
great  scientific  inquiries  which  built  up  the  theology  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  His  famous  works  were  the  first  atteinpts  of  anv  Christian 
thinker  to  elicit  the  idea  of  Grod  from  the  very  nature  of  the  human 
reason.  His  passion  for  abstruse  thought  robbed  him  of  food  and 
sleep.  Sometimes  he  could  hardly  pray.  Often  the  night  was  a 
long  watch  till  he  could  seize  his  conception  and  write  it  on  the 
wax  tablets  which  lay  beside  him.  But  not  even  a  fever  of  intense 
thought  such  as  this  could  draw  Ansclm's  heart  from  its  passionate 
tenderness  and  love.  Sick  monks  in  the  infirmary  could  relish  no 
drink  save  the  juice  which  his  hand  had  squeezed  for  them  from 
the  grape- bunch.  In  the  later  days  of  his  archbishopric  a  hare 
chased  by  the  hounds  took  refuge  under  his  horse,  and  his  voice 
g^w  loud  as  he  forbade  a  huntsman  to  stir  in  the  chase,  while  the 
creature  darted  o£E  again  to  the  woods.  Even  the  greed  of  lands 
for  the  Church  to  which  so  many  religious  men  yielded  found  its 
characteristic  rebuke,  as  the  battling  lawyere  saw  Anselm  quietly 
dose  his  eyes  in  court,  and  go  peacefully  to  sleep. 


Section  IV.— The  Conqueror,  104!^1066* 

[Authorities, — Primarily  the  "Gesta  "Wlllelmi"  of  his  chaplain,  William  of  Poi- 
tim,  a  violent  partisan  of  the  Duke.  William  of  Jami^ges  is  here  a  contemporary, 
uA  of  great  ralae.  Orderic  and  Wace,  with  the  other  rhyming  chronicle  of  Benvil 
de  Saint  Maur,  come  in  the  second  place.  For  the  invasion  and  Senlac  we  have, 
in  addition,  the  contemporary  *'*'  Carmen  de  Bello  Hastingensi,"  by  Guy,  Bishop  of 
AmieDS,  and  the  invaluable  pictures  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  The  English  accounts 
are  most  meagre.  The  invasion  and  battle  of  Senlac  are  the  subject  of  Mr.  Free- 
man'i  third  volume  (History  of  Norman  Conquest).] 


It  was  not  this  new  fervor  of  faith  only  which  drove  Norman 
pilgrims  in  flocks  to  the  shrines  of  Italy  and  the  Holy  Land.  The 
old  Norse  spirit  of  adventure  turned  the  Pilgrims  into  Crusaders, 
and  the  flower  of  Norman  knighthood,  impatient  of  the  stern  rule 
of  their  dukes,  followed  Roger  de  Toesny  against  the  Moslem  of 
Spain,  or  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Greeks  in  their  war  with 
the  Arabs  who  had  conquered  Sicily.  The  Crusaders  became  con- 
qaerors  under  Robert  Guiscard,  a  knight  who  had  left  his  home  in 
the  Cotentin  with  a  single  follower,  but  whose  valor  and  wisdom 
soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  fellow-soldiers  in  Italy.  Attack- 
ing the  Greeks,  whom  they  had  hitherto  served,  the  Norman  knights 
wrested  Apulia  from  them  in  an  overthrow  at  Cannae,  Guiscard 
himself  led  them  to  the  oonquest  of  Calabria  and  the  great  trading 
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cities  of  the  coast,  while  thii*ty  years  of  warfare  gave  Sicily  to  the 
followers  of  his  brother  Roger.  The  two  conquests  were  united 
under  a  line  of  princes  to  whose  munificence  art  owes  the  splendor 
of  Palermo  and  Monreale,  and  literature  the  first  outburst  of  Italian 
song.  Normandy,  still  seething  with  vigorous  life,  was  stirred  to 
greed  and  enterprise  by  this  plunder  of  the  South,  and  the  rumor 
of  Guiscard's  exploits  roused  into  more  ardent  life  the  daring  am* 
bition  of  its  duke. 

William  the  Great,  as  men  of  his  own  day  styled  liim,  William 
the  Conqueror,  as  by  one  event  he  stamped  himself  on  our  history, 
was  now  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  full  grandeur  of  his  indomita- 
ble will,  his  large  and  patient  statesmanship,  the  loftiness  of  aim 
which  lifts  him  out  of  the  petty  incidents  of  his  age,  had  still  to  be 
disclosed.  But  there  never  was  a  moment  from  his  boyhood  when 
he  was  not  among  the  greatest  of  men.  His  life  was  one  long  mas- 
tering of  difficulty  after  difficulty.  The  shame  of  his  birth  remain- 
ed in  his  name  ef  '^  the  Bastard."  His  father,  Duke  Robert,  had 
seen  Arietta,  the  daughter  of  a  tanner  of  the  town,  washing  her 
linen  in  the  little  brook  beneath  the  cliff  of  Falaise,  and  loving  her 
had  made  her  the  mother  of  his  boy.  Robertas  departure  on  a 
pilgrimage  from  which  he  never  returned  left  William  a  child-ruler 
among  the  most  turbulent  baronage  in  Christendom,  and  treason 
and  anarchy  surrounded  him  as  he  grew  to  manhood.  Disorder 
broke  at  last  into  open  revolt.  Surprised  in  bis  hunting-seat  at 
Valognes  by  the  rising  of  the  Bessin  and  Cotentin  districts,  in 
which  the  Norse  temper  and  lawlessness  lingered  longest,  William 
had  only  time  to  dash  through  the  fords  of  Vire  with  the  rebels  in 
his  track.  A  fierce  combat  of  horse  on  the  slopes  of  Val-^s-dunes, 
to  the  south-eastward  of  Caen,  left  him  master  of  the  duchy,  and 
the  old  Scandinavian  Normandy  yielded  forever  to  the  new  civili- 
zation which  streamed  in  with  French  alliances  and  the  French 
tongue.  William  was  himself  a  type  of  the  transition.  In  the 
young  Duke's  character  the  old  world  mingled  strangely  with  the 
new,  the  pirate  jostled  roughly  with  the  statesman.  William  was 
the  most  terrible,  as  he  was  the  last  outcome  of  the  Northern  race. 
The  very  spirit  of  the  sea-wolves  who  had  so  long  lived  on  the  pil- 
lage of  the  world  seemed  embodied  in  his  gigantic  form,  his  enor- 
mous strength,  his  savage  countenance,  his  desperate  bravery,  the 
fury  of  his  wrath,  the  ruthlessness  of  his  revenge.  "  No  knight 
under  heaven,"  his  enemies  confessed,  "  was  William's  peer."  Boy 
as  he  was,  hoi'se  and  man  went  down  before  his  lance  at  Val-^s- 
dunes.  All  the  gayety  of  his  fierce  nature  broke  out  in  the  chival- 
rous adventures  of  his  youth,  in  his  rout  of  fifteen  Angevins  with 
but  five  soldiers  at  his  back,  in  his  defiant  ride  over  the  disputed 
ground,  hawk  on  fist,  as  though  war  and  the  chase  were  one.  No 
man  could  bend  his  bow.  His  mace  crashed  its  way  through  a  ring 
of  English  warriors  to  the  foot  of  the  Standard.  He  rose  to  his 
greatest  heights  in  moments  when  other  men  despaired.  His  voice 
rang  out  like  a  trumpet  to  rally  his  soldiers  as  they  fled  before  the 
first  English  charge  at  Senlac.    In  his  winter  march  on  Chester  he 
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dismounted  to  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  his  fainting  troops,  and 
helped  with  his  own  hands  to  clear  a  road  through  the  snow-drifts. 
With  the  Norse  daring  broke  out  the  Norse  cruelty.  His  venge- 
ance had  no  touch  of  human  pity.  When  the  revolted  townsmen 
of  Alengon  hung  out  raw  hides  along  their  walls  in  scorn  of  the 
baseness  of  his  birth,  with  cries  of  "  Work  for  the  Tanner !"  Wil- 
liam tore  out  the  eyes  of  the  prisoners  he  had  taken,  cut  off  their 
hands  and  feet,  and  flung  them  into  the  town.  At  the  close  of  his 
greatest  victory  he  refused  Harold's  body  a  grave.  Thousands  of 
Hampshire  peasants  were  driven  from  their  homes  to  make  him  a 
hunting-ground,  and  his  harrying  of  North umbria  left  the  North  of 
England  a  waste  for  a  hundred  years.  There  is  a  grim,  ruthless 
ring  about  his  very  jests.  In  his  old  age  Philip  of  France  mocked 
at  the  Conqueror's  unwieldy  bulk,  and  at  the  sickness  which  con- 
fined him  to  his  bed  at  Rouen.  ^'King  William  has  as  long  a 
lying-in,"  laughed  his  enemy,  "  as  a  woman  behind  her  curtains !" 
"When  I  get  up,"  swore  William,  "I  will  go  to  mass  in  Philip's 
land,  and  bring  a  rich  offering  for  my  churching.  I  will  offer  a 
thousand  candles  for  my  fee.  Flaming  brands  shall  they  be,  and 
steel  shall  glitter  over  the  fire  they  make."  At  harvest-tide,  town 
and  hamlet  flaring  into  ashes  along  the  French  border  fulfilled  the 
Conqueror's  vow.  There  is  the  same  savage  temper  in  the  loneli- 
ness of  his  life.  He  recked  little  of  men's  love  01*  hate.  His  grim 
look,  his  pride,  his  silence,  his  wild  outbursts  of  passion,  spread 
terror  through  his  court.  "  Stark  man  he  was,  and  great  awe  men 
had  of  him,"  was  the  comment  of  his  Gubjects  on  his  death.  His 
graciousness  to  Anaelm  only  brought  out  into  stronger  relief  the 
general  harshness  of  his  tone.  His  very  wrath  was  solitary.  "  To 
no  man  spake  he,  and  no  man  dared  speak  to  him,"  when  the  news 
reached  him  of  Harold's  accession  to  the  throne.  He  found  society 
only  when  he  passed  from  the  palace  to  the  loneliness  of  the  woods. 
"He  loved  the  wild  deer  as  thouijh  he  had  been  their  father. 
Whosoever  should  slay  hart  or  hind  man  should  blind  him." 
Death  itself  took  its  color  from  the  savage  solitude  of  his  life. 
Priests  and  nobles  fled  as  the  last  breath  left  him,  and  the  Con- 
queror's body  lay  naked  and  lonely  on  the  floor. 

It  was  the  genius  of  William  which  lifted  him  out  of  this  mere 
Norseman  into  the  greatest  general  and  statesman  of  his  time. 
The  growth  of  the  Norman  power  was  jealously  watched  by  Geof- 
fry  Martel,  the  Count  of  Anjou,  and  his  influence  succeeded  in  con- 
verting France  fi'om  friend  to  foe.  The  danger  changed  William 
at  once  from  the  chivalrous  knight-errant  of  Val-^s- dunes  into  a 
wary  strategist.  As  the  French  army  crossed  the  border  he  hung 
eautiously  on  its  flanks,  till  a  division  which  had  encamped  in  the 
little  town  of  Mortemer  had  been  suq^rised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  his 
soldiers.  A  second  division  was  still  held  at  bay  by  the  Duke'  him- 
self, when  Roger  de  Toesny,  climbing  up  into  a  tree,  shouted  to 
them  the  news  of  their  comrades'  fall.  "  Up,  up.  Frenchmen  I  you 
sleep  too  long :  go  bury  your  friends  that  lie  slain  at  Mortemer." 
A  second  and  more  formidable  invasion  four  years  later  was  isi(^\»\ 
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with  the  same  cautions  strategy.  William  hung  on  the  Frendb- 
men's  flank,  looking  coolly  on  while  town  and  abbey  were  plun- 
dered, the  Bessin  ravaged,  Caen  sacked,  and  the  invaders  prepared 
to  cross  the  Dive  and  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  rich  land  of 
Lisienx.  But  only  half  the  army  was  over  the  river  when  the  Duke 
fell  suddenly  upon  its  rear.  The  fight  raged  till  the  rising  of  the 
tide  cut  the  French  forces,  as  William  had  foreseen,  hopelessly  in 
two.  Huddled  together  on  a  narrow  causeway,  swept  by  the  Nor- 
man arrows,  knights,  footmen,  and  baggage  train  were  involved  in 
the  same  ruin.  Not  a  man  escaped,  and  the  French  King,  who  had 
been  forced  to  look  on  helplessly  from  the  opposite  bank,  fled  home 
to  die.  The  death  of  Greoffry  Martel  left  William  without  a  rival 
among  the  princes  of  France.  Maine,  the  border -land  between 
Normandy  and  Angevin,  and  which  had  for  the  last  ten  years  been 
held  by  Anjou,  submitted  without  a  struggle  to  his  rule.  Brittany, 
which  had  joined  the  league  of  his  foes,  was  reduced  to  submissicm 
by  a  single  march. 

All  this  activity  abroad  was  far  from  distracting  the  Duke's 
attention  from  Normandy  itself.  It  was  hard  to  secure  peace  and 
order  in  a  land  filled  with  turbulent  robber-lords.  "The  Norman 
must  be  trodden  down  and  kept  underfoot,"  said  one  of  their 
poets,  "and  he  who  bridles  them  mav  use  them  at  his  need." 
William  "could  never  love  a  robber."  His  stern  protection  of 
trader  and  peasant  roused  the  baronage  through  his  first  ten  years 
to  incessant  revolt.  His  very  kinsfolk  headed  the  discontent,  and 
summoned  the  French  King  to  their  aid.  But  the  victories  of 
Mortemer  and  Varaville  left  the  rebels  at  his  mercy.  Some  rotted 
in  his  dungeons,  for  "stark"  as  he  was  the  Duke  abhorred  blood- 
shed ;  some  were  driven  into  exile,  and  joined  the  conquerors  of 
Apulia  and  Sicily.  The  laud  settled  down  into  peace  and  order, 
and  William  turned  to  the  reform  of  the  Church.  Malger,  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  a  mere  hunting  and  feasting  prelate,  was 
summanly  deposed,  and  his  place  filled  by  Maurilius,  a  Frendi  eo- 
desiastic  of  piety  and  learning.  Frequent  councils  under  the 
Duke's  guidance  amended  the  morals  of  the  clergy.  The  school  of 
Bee,  as  we  have  seen,  had  become  a  centre  of  education ;  and  Wil- 
liam, with  the  keen  insight  into  men  which  formed  so  marked  & 
feature  in  his  genius,  selected  its  Prior  as  his  chief  adviser.  In  a. 
strife  with  the  Papacy  which  the  Duke  had  provoked  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Matilda  of  Flanders,  Lanfranc  had  shown  himself  an 
ardent  partisan  of  Rome,  and  his  opposition  had  been  punished  by 
a  sentence  of  banishment.  The  Piior  set  out  on  a  lame  horse,  the 
only  one  his  house  could  afford,  and  was  overtaken  by  the  Duke, 
impatient  that  he  should  quit  Normandy.  "  Give  me  a  better  horse 
and  I  shall  go  the  quicker,"  replied  the  imperturbable  Lombard, 
and  the  Duke's  wrath  passed  into  laughter  and  good-wiU.  From 
that  hour  Lanfranc  became  his  minister  and  counselor,  whether  for 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  or  the  more  daring  schemes  of  foreign 
oppression  which  were  opened  up  to  him  by  the  position  of  En- 
gland. 
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Qaarrel  after  quarrel  had  for  half  a  centary  been .  drawing^  the 
two  countries  nearer  together.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Kich- 
ard  the  Fearless  the  Danish  descents  upon  the  English  coast  had 
found  support  in  Normandy,  and  their  fleet  had  wintered  in  her 
ports.  It  was  to  revenge  these  attacks  that  ^thelred  had  dispatch- 
ed a  fleet  across  the  Channel  to  ravage  the  Cotentin,  but  the  fleet 
was  repulsed  and  the  strife  appeased  by  ^thelred's  marriage  with 
Emma,  a  sister  of  Richard  the  Good,  ^thelred  with  his  children 
found  shelter  in  Normandy  from  the  Danish  kings,  and,  if  Norman 
accounts  are  to  be  trusted,  contrary  winds  alone  prevented  a  Nor- 
man fleet  from  undertaking  their  restoration.  The  peaceful  recall 
of  Eadward  to  the  throne  seemed  to  open  England  to  Norman  am- 
bition, and  Godwine  was  no  sooner  banished  than  Duke  William 
q)peared  at  the  English  court,  and  received,  as  he  afterward  assert- 
ed, a  promise  of  succession  to  its  throne  from  the  King.  Such  a 
promise,  unconfirmed  by  the  national  assembly  of  the  Wise  Men, 
was  utterly  valueless,  and  for  the  moment  God  wine's  recall  put  an 
end  to  William's  hopes.  They  were  revived  by  a  storm  which 
threw  Harold,  while  cruising  in  the  Channel,  on  the  French  coast, 
and  forced  him  to  swear  on  the  relics  of  the  saint  to  support  the 
Duke's  claim  as  the  price  of  his  own  return  to  England :  but  the 
news  of  the  King's  death  was  at  once  followed  by  that  of  Harold's 
accession,  and  after  a  burst  of  furious  passion  the  Duke  prepared 
to  enforce  his  claim  by  arms.  William  did  not  in  any  strict  sense 
claim  the  crown.  He  claimed  simply  the  right  which  he  afterward 
used,  when  his  sword  had  won  it,  of  presenting  himself  for  election 
by  the  nation,  and  he  believed  himselt  entitled  so  to  present  himself 
by  the  direct  commendation  of  the  Confessor.  The  actual  election 
of  Harold,  which  stood  in  his  way,  hurried  as  it  was,  he  did  not 
recognize  as  valid.  But  with  this  constitutional  claim  was  inextri- 
cably mingled  his  resentment  at  the  private  wrong  which  Harold 
had  done  him,  and  a  resolve  to  exact  vengeance  on  the  man  whom 
he  regarded  as  untrue  to  his  oath.  The  wrong-doing  of  Harold 
furnished  indeed  no  just  ground  for  shedding  the  blood  of  English- 
men, but  even  in  modern  times  we  have  not  leai*ned  practically  to 
dissociate  the  private  acts  of  rulers  from  the  public  responsibility 
of  their  subjects. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  enterprise  were  indeed  cnor* 
moos.  He  could  reckon  on  no  support  within  England  itself.  At 
home  he  had  to  extort  the  consent  of  his  own  reluctant  baronage ; 
to  gather  a  motley  host  from  every  quarter  of  France,  and  to  keep 
it  together  for  months;  to  create  a  fleet,  to  cut  down  the  very 
trees,  to  build,  to  launch,  to  man  the  vessels,  and  to  find  time 
amid  all  this  for  the  common  business  of  government,  for  negoti- 
ations with  Denmark  and  the  Empire,  with  France,  Brittany,  and 
Anjou,  with  Flanders  and  with  Rome.  His  rival's  difficulties  were 
banlly  less  than  his  own.  Harold  was  threatened  with  invasion  by 
his  brother  Tostig,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Norway,  as  well  as  by 
William ;  and  the  fleet  and  army  he  had  gathered  lay  watching  for 
months  idong  the  coast.    His  one  standing  force  was  his  body  oi 
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hus-carls,  but  their  nnmbers  only  enabled  them  to  act  as  tho  nucle- 
us of  an  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Land-Fyrd,  or  general  levy 
of  fighting  men,  was  a  body  easy  to  raise  for  any  single  encoimtery 
I  but  hard  to  keep  together.  To  assemble  such  a  force  was  to  bring 
labor  to  a  standstill.  The  men  gathered  under  the  Kin^r's  stand- 
ard were  the  farmers  and  plowmen  of  their  fields.  The  ships 
were  the  'fishing -vessels  of  the  coast.  In  September  the  task  of 
holding  them  together  became  impossible,  but  their  dispersion  had 
hardly  taken  place  when  the  two  clouds  which  had  so  long  been 
gathering  burst  at  once  upon  the  realm.  A  change  of  wind  re- 
leased the  land-locked  armament  of  William ;  but  before  changing, 
the  wind  which  prisoned  the  Duke  had  flung  the  host  of  Harald 
Hardrada,  the  King  of  Norway,  whose  aid  Tostig  had  enlisted,  on 
the  coast  of  his  old  earldom  of  Yorkshire.  The  King  hastened 
with  his  household  troops  to  the  spot  and  repulsed  the  invaders 
in  a  decisive  overthrow  at  Stamford  Bridge,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  York,  but  ere  he  could  hun-y  back  to  London  the  Norman  host 
had  crossed  the  sea,  and  William,  who  had  anchored  on  the  28th 
off  the  shingly  coast  of  Pevensey,  was  ravaging  the  coast  to  bring 
his  rival  to  an  engagement.  To  march  inland  would  have  been  to 
cut  himself  off  from  his  fleet,  his  one  base  of  operations  and  only 
hope  in  case  of  defeat.  His  merciless  ravages  succeeded,  as  they 
wore  intended,  in  drawing  Harold  to  an  engagement;  but  the  King 
judiciously  refused  to  attack  with  the  forces  he  had  hastily  sum- 
moned to  his  banner.  If  he  was  forced  to  give  battle,  ho  resolved 
to  give  it  on  ground  he  had  himself  chosen,  and,  advancing  near 
enough  to  the  coast  to  check  William's  ravages,  he  intrenched 
himself  on  the  hill  of  Senlac,  a  low  spur  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  near 
Hastings,  in  a  position  which  covered  London,  and  forced  tho  Nor- 
man army  to  concentrate.  With  a  host  subsisting  by  pillage,  to 
concentrate  is  to  starve,  and  no  alternative  was  left  to  William  but 
a  decisive  victory  or  ruin. 

Along  the  higher  ground  that  leads  from  Hastings  tho  Duke  led 
his  men  in  the  dim  dawn  of  an  October  morning  to  the  mound  of 
Telham.  It  was  from  this  point  that  the  Normans  saw  the  host  of 
the  English  gathered  thickly  behind  a  rough  trench  and  a  stock- 
ade on  the  height  of  Senlac.  Marshy  ground  covered  their  right; 
on  the  left,  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  position,  the  hus-carls  or 
body-guard  of  Harold,  men  in  full  armor  and  wielding  huge  axes, 
were  grouped  round  the  Golden  Dragon  of  Wessex  and  the  stand- 
ard of  the  King.  The  rest  of  the  ground  was  covered  by  the  thick 
masses  of  half-armed  rustics  who  had  flocked  at  Harold's  summons 
to  the  fight  with  the  stranger.  It  was  against  the  centre  of  this 
formidable  position  that  William  arrayed  his  Norman  knighthood, 
while  the  mercenary  forces  ho  had  gathered  in  France  and  Brittany 
were  ordered  to  attack  its  flanks.  A  general  charge  of  the  Nor- 
man foot  opened  the  battle ;  in  front  rode  the  minstrel  Taillefer, 
tossing  his  sword  in  the  air  and  catching  it  again  while  he  chant- 
ed the  song  of  Roland.  He  was  the  first  of  the  host  who  struck  a 
blovv/  and  he  was  the  first  to  fall.     The  charge  broke  vainly  on  the 
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float  stockade  behind  which  the  English  warriors  plied  axe  and 
javelin  with  fierce  cries  of  "  Out,  Out,"  and  the  repulse  of  the  Nor- 
man footmen  was  followed  by  the  repulse  of  the  Norman  horse. 
Again  and  again  the  Duke  rallied  and  led  them  to  the  fatal  stock- 
ade. All  the  fury  of  fight  that  glowed  in  his  Norseman's  blood, 
all  the  headlong  valor  that  had  spurred  him  over  the  slopes  of  Yal- 
is-duncs,  mingled  that  day  with  the  coolness  of  head,  the  dogged 
perseverance,  the  inexhaustible  faculty  of  resource  which  had  shone 
at  Mortemer  and  Yaraville.  His  Breton  troops,  entangled  in  the 
marshy  ground  on  his  left,  broke  in  disorder,  and  a  cry  arose,  as  the 
panic  spread  through  the  army,  that  the  Duke  was  slain.  "  1  live," 
■hooted  William,  as  ho  tore  off  his  helmet, "  and  by  God's  help  will 
conquer  yet."  Maddened  by  repulse,  the  Duke  spurred  right  at 
the  standard ;  unhorsed,  his  terrible  mace  struck  down  Gyrth,  the 
King's  brother,  and  stretched  Leofwine,  a  second  of  Godwine's 
ions,  beside  him ;  again  dismounted,  a  blow  from  his  hand  hurled 
to  the  ground  an  unmannerly  rider  who  would  not  lend  him  his 
fteed.  Amid  the  roar  and  tumult  of  the  battle  he  turned  the 
flight  he  had  arrested  into  the  means  of  victory.  Broken  as  the 
stockade  was  by  his  desperate  onset,  the  shield- wall  of  the  warriors 
behind  it  still  held  the  Normans  at  bay,  when  William  by  a  feint 
of  flight  drew  a  part  of  the  English  force  from  their  post  of  van- 
tage. Turning  on  his  disorderly  pursuers,  the  Duke  cut  them  to 
pieces,  broke  through  the  abandoned  line,  and  was  master  of  the 
central  plateau,  while  French  and  Bretons  made  good  their  ascent 
on  either  flank.  At  three  the  hill  seemed  won,  at  six  the  fight  still 
raged  around  the  standard,  where  Harold's  hus-carls  stood  stub- 
bornly at  bay  on  the  spot  marked  afterward  by  the  high  altar  of 
Battle  Abbey.  An  order  from  the  Duke  at  last  brought  his  arch- 
ers to  the  front,  and  their  arrow-flight  told  heavily  on  the  dense 
masses  crowded  around  the  King.  As  the  sun  went  down,  a  shaft 
pierced  Harold's  right  eye ;  he  fell  between  the  royal  ensigns,  and 
the  battle  closed  with  a  desperate  mtlee  over  his  corpse.  While 
night  covered  the  flight  of  the  English,  the  Conqueror  pitched  his 
tent  on  the  very  spot  where  his  rival  had  fallen,  and  "  sate  down  to 
eat  and  drink  among  the  dead." 

Securing  Romney  and  Dover,  the  Duke  marched  slowly  by  Can- 
terbury upon  London.  Faction  and  intrigue  were  in  reality  doing 
bis  work  for  him.  Harold's  brothers  had  fallen  with  the  King  on 
the  field  of  Senlac,  and  there  was  none  of  the  house  of  God  wine  to 
contest  the  crown ;  while  of  the  old  royal  line  there  remained  but  a 
single  boy,  Eadgar  the  ^theling,  son  of  the  eldest  of  Eadmund 
Ironside's  children,  who  had  fled,  as  we  have  seen,  before  Cnut's 
persecution  as  far  as  Hungary  for  shelter.  Boy  as  he  was,  he  was 
chosen  king,  but  the  choice  gave  little  strength  to  the  national 
canse^  The  widow  of  the  Coniessor  surrendered  Wincliester  to  the 
Duke.  The  bishops  gathered  at  London  inclined  to  submission. 
The  citizens  themselves  faltered  as  William,  passing  by  their  walls, 
gave  Southwark  to  the  flames.  The  throne  of  the  boy-king  really 
rested  for  support  on  the  Earls  of  Mercia  and  Northumbrian  Ead- 
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wine  and  Morkere ;  and  WiUiam,  crossing  the  Thames  at  Walling- 
ford  and  marching  into  Hertfordshire,  threatened  to  cut  them  m 
from  their  earldoms.  The  masterly  movement  brought  about  an 
instant  submission.  Eadwine  and  Morkere  retreated  hastily  home 
from  London,  and  the  city  gave  way  at  once.  Eadgar  himself  was 
at  the  head  of  the  deputation  who  came  to  ofEer  the  crown  to  the 
Norman  Duke ;  ^'  they  bowed  to  him,"  says  the  English  annalist^ 
pathetically,  "  for  need."  They  bowed  to  the  Norman  as  they  had 
bowed  to  the  Dane,  and  William  accepted  the  crown  in  the  spirit 
of  Cnut.  London  indeed  was  secured  by  the  erection  of  a  for- 
tress which  afterward  grew  into  the  Tower,  but  William  desired  to 
reign  not  as  a  conqueror  but  as  a  lawful  king.  He  received  the 
crown  at  Westminster  from  the  hands  of  Archbisliop  Ealdred,  amid 
shouts  of  "  Yea,  Yea,"  from  his  new  English  subjects.  Fines  from 
the  greater  land-owners  atoned  for  a  resistance  which  was  now 
counted  as  rebellion ;  but  with  this  exception  every  measure  of  the 
new  sovereign  indicated  his  desire  of  ruling  as  a  successor  of  Ead- 
ward  or  -Alfred.  As  yet,  indeed,  the  greater  part  of  England  re- 
mained quietly  aloof  from  him,  and  le  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  recognized  as  king  by  Northumberland  or  the  greater  part  of 
Mercia.  But  to  the  east  of  a  line  which  stretched  from  Norwich 
to  Dorsetshire  his  rule  was  unquestioned,  and  over  this  portion  he 
ruled  as  an  English  king.  His  soldiers  were  kept  in  strict  order. 
No  change  was  made  in  law  or  custom.  The  privileges  of  London 
were  recognized  by  a  royal  writ  which  still  remains,  the  most  ven- 
erable of  its  muniments,  among  the  city's  archives.  Peace  and 
order  were  restored.  William  even  attempted,  though  in  vwn,  to 
learn  the  English  tongue,  that  he  might  personally  administer  jus- 
tice to  the  suitors  in  his  court.  The  kingdom  seemed  so  ti*anquil 
that  only  a  few  months  had  passed  after  the  battle  of  Senlac  w^hen 
William,  leaving  England  in  charge  of  his  brother,  Odo  Bishop  of 
Bayeux,  and  his  minister,  William  Fitz-Osbern,  returned  for  a 
while  to  Normandy. 

Seetion  V.~Tlie  Norman  Conquest,  1068— 1071* 

[Authorities. — ^The  Norman  writers  as  before,  Orderic  being  particularly  valnabki 
and  detailed.  The  Chronicle  and  Florence  of  Worcester  are  the  primary  Engiiah 
aathoiities  (for  the  so-called  ^'Ingulf  of  Cropland"  is  a  forgery  of  the  14th  centaxy). 
Domesday  Book  is  of  course  indispensable  for  the  Norman  settlement ;  the  intro- 
duction to  it  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis  gives  a  brief  account  of  its  chief  results.  Among 
secondary  authorities  Simeon  of  Durham  is  useful  for  Northern  matters,  and  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  valuable  from  his  remarkable  combination  of  Norman  and 
English  feeling.  The  Norman  constitution  is  described  at  length  by  Lingard,  bit 
best  studied  in  the  documents  and  prefaces  of  Professor  Stubbs's  **  Documents  Illos- 
trative,  etc.*'  The  "  Anglia  Judaica"  of  Toovey  gives  some  account  of  the  Jewish 
colonies.  For  the  history  as  a  whole,  see  Mr.  Freeman's  '^  Norman  Conquest^" 
vol.  iv.]  

It  is  not  to  his  victory  at  Senlac,  but  to  the  struggle  which  fol- 
lowed his  return  from  Normandy,  that  William  owes  his  title  of 
the  "  Conqueror."    During  his  absence  Bishop  Odo's  tyranny  had 
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forced  the  Kentishmen  to  seek  aid  from  Count  Eastace  of  Boa- 
iogne,  while  the  Welsh  princes  supported  a  similar  rising  against 
Norman  oppression  in  the  West.  But  as  yet  the  eastern  counties 
trusted  and  held  firmly  by  the  King ;  Dover  was  saved,  and  the 
discontented  fled  over  the  sea  to  seek  refuge  in  lands  as  distant  as 
Constantinople,  where  we  find  Englishmen  composing  great  part  of 
the  Imperial  body-guard.  A  league  of  the  western  towns,  headed 
by  Exeter,  threatened  to  prove  a  more  serious  danger,  but  William  | 
found  an  English  force  to  suppress  it,  and  it  was  at  the  head  of  an 
English  army  that  he  advanced  upon  Mercia  and  the  North.  His 
march  through  Central  England  reduced  Eadwine  and  Morkere  to 
submission,  and  a  second  rising  ended  in  the  occupation  of  York. 

England  now  lay  helpless  at  his  feet,  but  William's  position  as 
an  English  King  remained  unaffected:  He  became  the  Conqueror 
only  in  face  of  a  national  revolt  The  signal  for  it  came  from  with- 
out. Swegen,  the  king  of  Denmark,  had  for  two  years  been  pre- 
paring to  dispute  England  with  the  Norman,  and  on  the  appear- 
ance of  his  fleet  in  the  Humber  the  nation  rose  as  one  man.  £ad- 
gar  the  -^theling,  with  a  band  of  noble  exiles  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Scotland,  joined  the  Danes ;  in  the  West  the  men  of  Devon,  Som- 
erset, and  Dorset  gathered  to  the  sieges  of  Exeter  and  Montacute, 
while  the  new  Norman  castle  at  Shrewsbury  alone  bridled  the  rising 
along  the  Welsh  border.  So  ably  had  the  revolt  been  planned  that 
even  William  was  taken  by  surprise.  The  news  of  the  loss  of  York 
and  of  the  slaughter  of  three  thousand  Normans  who  fonned  its  gar- 
rison reached  him  as  ho  was  hunting  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  in  a 
wild  outburst  of  wrath  the  King  swore  by  "  the  splendor  of  God" 
to  avenge  himself  on  Northumbria.  But  wrath  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  coolest  statesmanship.  William  saw  clearly  that  the  cen- 
tre of  resistance  lay  in  the  Danish  fleet,  and  pushing  rapidly  to  the 
Humber  with  a  handful  of  horsemen,  he  purchased  by  a  heavy  bribe 
its  inactivity  and  withdrawal.  Then  leaving  York  to  the  last,  Wil- 
Ham  tamed  rapidly  westward  with  the  troops  which  gathered  round 
him,  and  swept  the  Welsh  marshes  as  far  as  Shrewsbury.  Exeter 
had  been  already  relieved  by  William  Fitz-Osbern,  and  the  King 
was  free  to  fulfill  his  oath  of  revenge  on  the  North.  After  a  long 
delay  before  the  flooded  waters  of  the  Aire  he  entered  York,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Tees  with  fire  and  sword. 
Town  and  village  were  harried  and  burned,  their  inhabitants  slain 
or  driven  over  the  Scotch  border.  The  coast  was  especially  wasted, 
ttat  no  hold  might  remain  for  any  future  invasion  of  the  Danes. 
Harvest,  cattle,  the  very  implements  of  husbandry  were  so  merci- 
lessly destroyed,  that  the  famine  which  followed  is  said  to  have 
swept  off  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  victims,  while  half  a  cen- 
tury later  the  land  still  lay  bare  of  culture  and  deserted  of  men  for 
sixty  miles  northward  of  York.  The  work  of  vengeance  was  no 
sooner  over  than  William  led  his  army  back  from  the  Tees  to  York, 
and  thence  to  Chester  and  the  West     Never  had  he  shown  the 

Smdeur  of  his  character  so  memorably  as  in  this  terrible  march. 
e  winter  was  severe,  the  roads  choked  with  snow-drifts  or  broken 
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by  torrents ;  provisions  failed,  and  the  army,  drenched  with  rain 
and  forced  to  consume  its  horses  for  food,  broke  out  into  open  ma- 
tiny  at  the  order  to  advance  across  the  bleak  country  that  separates 
Yorkshire  from  the  West.  The  mercenaries  from  Anjou  and  Brit- 
tany demanded  their  release  from  service,  and  William  granted 
their  prayer  with  scorn.  On  foot,  at  tlie  head  of  the  troops  which 
remained  faithful,  the  King  forced  his  way  by  paths  inaccessible  to 
horses,  often  aiding  his  men  with  his  own  hands  to  clear  the  road* 
The  last  hopes  of  the  £nglish  ceased  on  his  arrival  at  Chester ;  the 
King  remained  undisputed  master  of  the  conquered  country,  and 
busied  himself  in  the  erection  of  numerous  castles  which  were 
henceforth  to  hold  it  in  subjection.  Two  years  passed  quietly  ere 
the  last  act  of  the  conquest  was  reached.  By  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Dane  the  hopes  of  England  rested  wholly  on  the  aid  it  looked 
for  from  Scotland,  where  Eadgar  the  ^theling  had  taken  refugOi 
and  where  his  sister  Margaret  had  become,  the  wife  of  King  lUbd- 
colm.  It  was  probably  Malcolm's  instigation  which  roused  £ad- 
wine  and  Morkere  to  a  renewed  revolt,  which  was  at  once  foiled  by 
the  vigilance  of  the  Conqueror.  Eadwinc  fell  in  an  obscure  skir- 
mish on  the  Scotch  border,  while  Morkere  found  refuge  for  a  time  in 
the  marshes  of  the  eastern  counties,  where  a  desperate  band  of  pa- 
triots had  gathered  round  the  outlaw,  Ilereward.  Nowhere  had 
William  found  a  more  obstinate  resistance,  but  in  spite  of  natural 
obstacles  he  drove  a  causeway  two  miles  long  across  the  fens,  and 
the  last  hopes  of  England  died  in  the  surrender  of  Ely.  Malcolm 
alone  held  out  till  the  Conqueror  summoned  the  whole  host  of  the 
Crown,  and  crossing  the  Lowlands  and  the  Forth  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  Scotland.  He  had  reached  the  Tay  when  the  King's 
resistance  gave  way,  and  Malcolm  appeared  in  the  English  camp  and 
swore  fealty  at  William's  feet. 

The  struggle  which  ended  in  the  fens  of  Ely  had  wholly  changed 
William's  position.  He  no  longer  held  the  land  merely  as  elected 
king;  he  added  to  his  elective  right  the  right  of  conquest  The 
system  of  government  which  he  originated  was,  in  fact,  the  result 
of  the  double  character  of  his  power.  It  represented  neither  the 
purely  feudal  system  of  the  Continent  nor  the  system  of  the  older 
English  royalty.  More  truly  perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  have  rep- 
resented both.  As  the  successor  of  Ead ward,  William  retained  the 
judicial  and  administrative  organization  of  the  older  English 
realm.  As  the  conqueror  of  England,  he  introduced  the  military 
organization  of  feudalism,  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  secure 
possession  of  his  conquests.  The  ground  was  already  prepared  for 
such  an  organization ;  we  have  seen  the  beginnings  of  English  feud- 
alism in  the  warriors,  the  "  companions"  or  "  thegns,"  who  were 
personally  attached  to  the  King's  war- band,  and  received  estates 
from  the  royal  domain  in  reward  for  their  personal  service.  Under 
the  English  kings  this  feudal  distribution  of  estates  had  greatly  in- 
creased, the  bulk  of  the  nobles  having  followed  the  royal  example 
and  united  their  tenants  to  themselves  by  a  similar  process  of  subin- 
feudation.   On  the  other  hand,  the  pure  freeholders,  the  class  which 
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formed  the  basis  of  the  original  English  society,  had  been  gradual- 
h  reduced  in  number,  partly  through  imitation  of  the  class  above 
them,  but  still  more  through  the  incessant  wars  and  invasions  which 
drove  them  to  seek  protectors  among  the  thegns,  even  at  the  cost  of 
iadependence.  Feudalism,  in  fact,  was  superseding  the  older  free- 
dom in  England  even  before  the  reign  of  William,  as  it  had  already 
luperseded  it  in  Germany  or  France.  But  the  tendency  was  quick- 
ened and  intensified  by  the  Conquest :  the  desperate  and  universal 
resistance  of  his  English  subjects  forced  William  to  hold  by  the 
iword  what  the  sword  had  won,  and  an  army  strong  enough  to 
crush  at  any  moment  a  national  revolt  was  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  his  throne.  Such  an  army  could  only  be  maintained  by 
a  vast  confiscation  of  the  soil.  The  failure  of  the  English  risings 
deared  the  way  for  its  establishment ;  the  greater  part  of  the  high- 
er nobility  had  fallen  in  battle  or  fled  into  exile,  while  the  lower 
thegnhood  had  either  forfeited  the  whole  of  their  lands  or  redeemed 
a  portion  of  them  by  the  surrender  of  the  rest.  We  see  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  confiscation  in  the  vast  estates  which  William  was 
enabled  to  grant  to  his  more  powerful  followers.  Two  hundred 
manors  in  Kent,  with  an  equal  number  elsewhere,  rewarded  the  serv- 
ices of  his  brother  Odo,  and  grants  almost  as  large  fell  to  the  roy- 
al ministers,  Fitz-Osbern  and  Montgomery,  or  to  barons  like  the 
Mowbrays,  the  Warrennes,  and  the  Clares.  But  the  poorest  soldier 
of  fortune  found  his  part  in  the  spoil.  The  meanest  Norman  rose 
to  wealth  and  power  in  the  new  dominion  of  his  duke.  Great  or 
small,  however,  each  estate  thus  held  from  the  Crown  was  held  by 
its  tenant  on  condition  of  military  service  sit  the  royal  call;  and 
when  the  larger  holdings  were  divided  by  their  owners,  as  was 
commonly  the  case,  into  smaller  sub  -  tenancies,  the  under  -  tenants 
were  bound  by  the  same  conditions  of  service  to  their  lord. 
"Hear,  my  lord,"  swore  the  feudal  dependent,  as  kneeling  without 
arms  and  bare-headed  he  placed  his  hands  within  those  of  his  supe- 
rior. "  I  become  liege-man  of  yours  for  life  and  limb  and  earthly 
regard,  and  I  will  keep  faith  and  loyalty  to  you  for  life  and  death, 
God  help  me."  The  kiss  of  his  lord  invested  him  with  land  or 
"  fief,"  to  descend  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever.  A  whole  army  was 
by  this  means  camped  upon  the  soil,  and  the  King's  summons  could 
at  any  moment  gather  sixty  thousand  knights  to  the  royal  standard. 
Such  a  force,  however,  effective  as  it  was  against  the  conquered, 
was  hardly  less  formidable  to  the  Crown  itself.  William  found 
himself  fronted  in  his  new  realm  by  the  feudal  baronage  whom  he 
had  so  hardly  subdued  to  his  will  in  Normandy,  nobles  impatient  of 
law,  and  aiming  at  an  hereditary  military  and  judicial  power  with- 
in their  own  manors  independent  of  the  King.  The  genius  of  the 
Conqueror  is  shown  in  his  quick  dbcernment  of  this  danger  and  in 
the  skill  with  which  he  met  it.  He  availed  himself  of  the  old  legal 
constitution  of  the  country  to  hold  justice  firmly  in  his  own  hands. 
He  retained  the  local  courts  of  the  hundred  and  the  shire,  where 
every  freeman  had  a  place,  while  he  subjected  all  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  King's  court,  which  toward  the  close  of  the  earlier  English 
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monarchy  had  assumed  the  nght  of  hearing  appeals  and  of  calling 
np  cases  from  any  quarter  to  its  bar.  The  authority  of  the  Crown 
was  maintained  by  the  abolition  of  the  great  earldoms  which  had 
overshadowed  it,  those  of  Wessex,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland, 
and  by  the  royal  nomination  of  sherifiEs  for  the  government  of  the 
shires.  The  estates  of  the  great  nobles,  large  as  they  were,  were 
scattered  over  the  country  in  a  way  which  made  union  between  the 
land-owners,  or  the  hereditary  attachment  of  great  masses  of  vassals 
to  a  separate  lord,  equally  impossible.  By  a  usage  peculiar  to  En- 
gland, each  sub-tenant,  in  addition  to  his  oath  of  fealty  to  his  lord, 
swore  fealty  directly  to  the  Crown.  The  feudal  obligations,  too,  the 
rights  and  dues  owing  from  each  estate  to  the  King,  were  enforced 
with  remarkable  strictness.  Each  tenant  was  bound  to  appear  if 
needful  thrice  a  year  at  the  royal  court,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  or  rent 
on  succession  to  his  estate,  to  contribute  an  '^  aid''  in  money  in  case 
of  the  King's  capture  in  war,  or  the  knighthood  of  the  King's  eldest 
son,  or  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter.  An  heir  who  was  still 
a  minor  passed  into  tbe  Crown's  wardship,  and  all  profit  from  his 
estate  went  for  the  time  to  the  King.  If  the  estate  devolved  upon 
an  heiress,  her  hand  was  at  the  King's  disposal,  and  was  generally 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  All  manors,  too,  were  burdened  with 
their  own  "  customs,"  or  special  dues  to  the  Crown,  and  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  recording  these  that  William  sent 
into  each  county  the  commissioners  whose  inquiries  are  preserved 
in  Domesday-Book.  A  jury  impaneled  in  each  hundred  declared 
on  oath  the  extent  and  nature  of  each  estate,  the  namcis,  numbers, 
condition  of  its  inhabitants,  its  value  before  and  after  the  Conqaes^ 
and  the  sums  due  from  it  to  the  Crown. 

William  found  another  check  on  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  fend* 
al  baronage  in  his  organization  of  the  Church.  One  of  his  earliest 
acts  was  to  summon  Lanfranc  from  Normandy  to  aid  him  in  its  re- 
form ;  and  the  deposition  of  Stigand,  which  raised  Lanfranc  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury,  was  followed  by  the  removal  of  most  of  the  En- 
glish prelates  and  abbots,  and  by  the  appointment  of  Norman  ec- 
clesiastics in  their  place.  The  synods  or  the  new  Archbishop  did 
much  to  restore  discipline,  and  William's  own  efforts  were  no  doubt 
directed  by  a  real  desire  for  the  religious  improvement  of  his  realm. 
"  In  choosing  abbots  and  bishops,"  says  a  contemporary, "  he  con- 
sidered not  so  mnch  men's  riches  or  power  as  their  holiness  and 
wisdom.  He  called  together  bishops  and  abbots  and  other  wise 
counselors  in  any  vacancy,  and  by  their  advice  inquired  very  care- 
fully who  was  the  best  and  wisest  man,  as  well  in  divine  things  as 
in  worldly,  to  rule  the  Church  of  God."  But,  honest  as  they  were, 
the  King's  reforms  tended  directly  to  the  increase  of  the  royal 
power.  The  new  bishops  and  abbots  were  cut  off  by  their  foreign 
origin  from  the  flocks  they  ruled,  while  their  popular  influence  was 
lessened  by  the  removal  of  ecclesiastical  cases  from  tbe  hundred 
court,  where  till  now  the  bishop  had  sat  side  by  side  with  the  civil 
magistrate,  to  the  separate  court  of  the  bishop  himself.  Pregnant 
as  this  measure  was  with  future  trouble  to  the  Crown,  it  must  for 
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the  time  have  farthered  the  isolation  of  the  prelates,  and  fixed  them 
into  a  position  of  dependence  on  the  King,  which  was  enhanced  by 
the  strictness  with  which  William  enforced  his  sapremacj  over  the 
Ghnrch.  Homage  was  exacted  from  bishop  as  from  baron.  No 
excommanication  coald  be  issued  without  the  King's  license.  No 
synod  could  le^slate  without  his  previous  assent  and  subsequent 
eonfirmation  of  its  decrees.  No  papal  letters  could  be  received 
within  the  realm  save  by  his  permission.  William  was  indeed*the 
one  ruler  of  his  time  who  dared  firmly  to  repudiate  the  claims  which 
were  now  beginning  to  be  put  forward  by  the  court  of  Rome. 
When  Gregory  VII.  called  on  him  to  do  fealty  for  his  realm,  the 
King  sternly  refused  to  admit  the  claim.  "Fealty  I  have  never 
willed  to  do,  nor  do  I  will  to  do  it  now.  I  have  never  promised 
it,  nor  do  I  find  that  my  predecessors  did  it  to  yours." 

But  the  greatest  safeguard  of  the  Crown  lay  in  the  wealth  and 
personal  power  of  the  kings.  Extensive  as  had  been  his  grants  to 
noble  and  soldier,  William  remained  the  greatest  land-owner  in  his 
realm.  His  rigid  exaction  of  feudal  dues  added  wealth  to  the  great 
Hoard  at  Winchester,  which  had  been  begun  by  the  spoil  of  the 
conquered.  But  William  found  a  more  ready  source  of  revenue  in 
the  settlement  of  the  Jewish  traders,  who  followed  him  from  Nor- 
mandy, and  who  were  enabled  by  the  royal  protection  to  establish 
themselves  in  separate  quarters  or  "  Jewries"  of  the  chief  towns  of 
England.  The  Jew  had  no  right  or  citizenship  in  the  land ;  the 
Jewry  in  which  he  lived  was,  like  the  King's  forest,  exempt  from 
the  common  law.  He  was  simply  the  King's  chattel,  and  his  life 
and  goods  were  absolutely  at  the  King's  mercy.  But  he  was  too 
valuable  a  possession  to  be  lightly  thrown  away.  A  royal  justi- 
ciary secured  law  to  the  Jewish  merchant,  who  had  no  standing- 
ground  in  the  local  courts ;  his  bonds  were  deposited  for  safety  in 
a  chamber  of  the  royal  palace  at  Westminster,  which  from  their 
Hebrew  name  of  "  Starrs"  gained  the  title  of  the  Star-Chamber ;  he 
was  protected  against  the  popular  hatred  in  the  free  exercise  of  his 
religion,  and  allowed  to  erect  synagogues  and  to  direct  his  own  ec- 
clesiastical affairs  by  means  of  a  chief  rabbi.  No  measures  could 
have  been  more  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  at  large.  The  Jew  was 
the  only  capitalist  in  Europe,  and,  heavy  as  was  the  usury  he  exact- 
ed, his  loans  gave  an  impulse  to  industry  such  as  England  had  nev- 
er felt  before.  The  century  which  followed  the  Conquest  witness- 
ed an  outburst  of  architectural  energy  which  covered  the  land  with 
castles  and  cathedrals;  but  castle  and  cathedral  alike  owed  their 
existence  to  the  loans  of  the  Jew.  His  own  example  gave  a  new 
direction  to  domestic  architecture.  The  buildings  which,  as  at 
Lincoln  and  St.  Edmundsbury,  still  retain  their  title  of  "Jews' 
Houses,"  were  almost  the  first  houses  of  stone  which  superseded 
the  mere  hovels  of  the  English  burghers.  Nor  was  the  influence 
of  the  Jews  simply  industrial.  Through  their  connection  with  the 
Jewish  schools  in  Spain  and  the  East  they  opened  a  way  for  the 
revival  of  physical  science.  A  Jewish  medical  school  seems  to  have 
existed  at  Oxford ;  Adelard  of  Bath  brought  back  a  knowledge  of 
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matbcmatics  from  Cordova;  Roser  Bacon  himself  studied  under 
the  English  rabbis.  But  to  the  kings  the  Jew  was  simply  an  en- 
gine of  finance.  The  wealth  which  his  industry  accumulated  was 
wrung  from  him  whenever  the  King  had  need,  and  torture  and  im- 
prisonment were  resorted  to  if  milder  entreaties  failed.  It  was  the 
wealth  of  the  Jew  that  filled  the  royal  exchequer  at  the  outbreak  of 
war  or  of  revolt.  It  was  in  the  Hebrew  coffers  that  the  Norman 
kings  found  strength  to  hold  their  baronage  at  bay. 


SecUon  YI.— The  EnslUh  BeTlTal,  1071— 11  ST. 

[Authorities. — Orderic  and  the  English  chroniclers,  as  before.  Eadmer,  a  monk 
of  Canterbury,  in  his  *'  Historia  Novorum"  and  his  **  Life  of  Anselm,"  is  the  chkf 
source  of  infoimation  for  the  reign  of  William  the  Second.  William  of  Malmesborj 
and  Henry  of  Huntingdon  are  both  contemporary  authorities  during  that  of  Hennr 
the  First :  the  latter  remains  a  brief  but  accurate  annalist ;  the  former  is  the  leadff 
of  a  new  historic  school,  who  treat  English  events  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  emulate  classic  models  by  a  more  philosophical  arrangement  of  their  materisb. 
See  for  them  the  opening  section  of  the  next  chapter.  On  the  early  history  of  oor 
towns,  the  reader  may  gain  something  from  Mr.  Thompson's  **  English  Maiiici|Ml 
Histoiy"  (I^"*^o"»  1857);  more  from  the  **  Charter  KoUs"  (published  by  the  Record 
Commissioners);  for  St.  Edmundsbury.  see  "Chronicle  of  Jocelyn  de  Brakelond" 
(Camden  Society).  The  records  of  the  Cistercian  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire,  in  Dugdales 
**  Monasticon,"  illustrate  the  religious  revival.  Henry's  administration  is  ndmirablj 
explained  for  the  first  time  by  Professor  Stubbs  ("Documents  illustrative,'*  etc.).] 


The  Conquest  was  hardly  over  when  the  struggle  between  the 
baronage  and  the  Crown  began.  The  wisdom  of  William's  policy 
in  the  destruction  of  the  great  earldoms  which  had  overshadowed 
the  throne  was  shown  in  an  attempt  at  their  restoration  made  by 
Roger,  the  son  of  his  minister  William  Fitz-Osbern,  and  the  Bre- 
ton, Ralf  de  Guader,  whom  the  King  had  rewarded  for  his  services 
at  Senlac  with  the  earldom  of  Norfolk.  The  rising  was  quickly 
suppressed,  Roger  thrown  into  prison,  and  Ralf  driven  over-sea; 
but  the  intrigues  of  the  baronage  soon  found  another  leader  in 
William's  half-brother,  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  Under  pretense  of 
aspiring  by  arms  to  the  Papacy,  Bishop  Odo  collected  money  and 
men ;  but  the  treasure  was  at  once  seized  by  the  royal  officers,  and 
the  Bishop  arrested  in  the  midst  of  the  Court.  Even  at  the  King's 
bidding  no  officer  would  venture  to  seize  on  a  prelate  of  the  Church; 
it  was  with  his  own  hands  that  William  was  forced  to  effect  his  ar- 
rest. "  I  arrest  not  the  Bishop,  but  the  Earl  of  Kent,"  laughed  the 
Conqueror,  and  Odo  remained  a  prisoner  till  his  death.  It  was  in 
fact  this  vigorous  personality  of  William  which  proved  the  chief 
safeguard  of  his  throne.  "  Stark  he  was,"  says  the  English  chron- 
icler, "  to  men  that  withstood  him.  So  harsh  and  cruel  was  he  that 
none  dared  resist  his  will.  Earls  that  did  aught  against  his  bid- 
ding he  cast  into  bonds,  bishops  he  stripped  of  their  bishoprics, 
abbots  of  their  abbacies.  He  spared  not  his  own  brother ;  first  he 
was  in  the  land,  but  the  King  cast  him  into  bondage.  If  a  man 
would  live  and  hold  his  lands,  need  it  were  that  he  followed  the 
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King's  will."  But  stern  as  his  rule  was,  it  gave  peace  to  the  land. 
Even  amid  the  sufferings  which  necessarily  sprang  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Conquest  itself,  from  the  erection  of  castles,  or  the 
inclosure  of  forests,  or  the  exactions  which  built  up  the  great  Hoard 
at  Winchester,  Englishmen  were  unable  to  forget "  the  good  peace 
he  made  in  the  land,  so  that  a  man  might  fare  over  his  realm  with  a 
bosom  full  of  gold."  Strange  touches  of  a  humanity  far  in  advance 
of  his  age  contrasted  with  the  general  temper  of  his  government. 
One  of  the  strongest  traits  in  his  character  was  his  aversion  to  shed 
blood  by  process  of  law ;  he  formally  abolished  the  punishment  of 
death,  and  only  a  single  execution  stains  the  annals  of  his  reign. 
An  edict  yet  more  honorable  to  him  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade, 
which  had  till  then  been  carried  on  at  the  port  of  Bristol.  If  he 
was  stark  to  baron  or  rebel,  he  was  "mild  to  them  that  loved  God." 
In  power  as  in  renown,  the  Conqueror  towered  high  above  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne.  The  fear  of  the  Danes,  which  had 
so  long  hang  like  a  thunder-cloud  over  England,  passed  away  be- 
fore the  host  which  William  gathered  to  meet  a  great  armament 
assembled  by  King  Cnut.  A  mutiny  dispersed  the  Danish  fleet, 
and  the  murder  of  its  King  removed  all  peril  from  the  North. 
Scotland,  already  humbled  by  William's  invasion,  was  bridled  by 
the  erection  of  a  strong  fortress  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  after 
penetrating  with  his  army  to  the  heart  of  Wales,  the  King  com- 
menced its  systematic  reduction  by  settling  barons  along  its  frontier, 
with  license  to  conquer  the  land  to  their  own  profit.  His  closing 
years  were  disturbed  by  a  rebellion  of  his  son  Robert  and  a  quarrel 
with  France ;  as  he  rode  down  the  steep  street  of  Mantes,  which  he 
had  given  to  the  flames,  his  horse  stumbled  among  the  embers,  and 
William,  flung  heavily  from  his  saddle,  was  borne  home  to  Rouen 
to  die.  The  sound  of  the  minster  bell  woke  him  at  dawn  as  he  lay 
in  the  convent  of  St.  Gervais,  overlooking  the  city — it  was  the  hour 
of  prime — and  stretching  out  his  hands  in  prayer,  the  Conqueror 
passed  quietly  away.  With  him  passed  the  teiTor  which  had  held 
the  baronage  in  awe,  while  the  severance  of  his  dominions  roused 
their  hopes  of  successful  resistance  to  the  stern  rule  beneath  which 
they  had  bowed.  William  had  bequeathed  Normandy  to  his  eld- 
est son  Robert ;  William,  his  second  son,  had  hastened  with  his 
father's  ring  to  England,  where  the  influence  of  Lanfranc  at  once 
secured  him  the  crown.  The  baronage  seized  the  opportunity  to 
rise  in  arms  under  pretext  of  supporting  the  claims  of  Robert, 
whose  weakness  of  character  gave  full  scope  for  the  growth  of 
feudal  independence,  and  Bishop  Odo  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  revolt.  The  new  king  was  thrown  almost  wholly  on  the  loyal- 
ty of  his  English  subjects,  but  their  hatred  of  Norman  lawlessness 
rallied  them  to  his  standard ;  Bishop  Wulfstan  of  Worcester,  the 
one  surviving  bishop  of  English  blood,  defeated  the  insurgents  in 
the  West,  and  the  King,  summoning  the  freemen  of  country  and 
town  to  his  host  under  pain  of  being  branded  as  "  nithing,"  or 
worthless,  advanced  with  a  large  force  against  Rochester,  where  the 
imrons  were  concentrated.    A  plague  which  had  broken  out  among 
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the  garrison  forced  them  to  capitulate ;  and  as  the  prisoners  pass^ 
through  the  royal  army,  cries  of  "  Gallows  and  cord''  burst  from 
the  English  ranks.  At  a  later  period  of  his  reign  a  vast  conspiracy 
was  organized  to  place  Stephen  of  Albemarle,  a  distant  connection 
of  the  royal  house,  upon  the  throne;  but  the  capture  of  Robert 
Mowbray,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  placed  himself  at 
!  its  head,  and  the  imprisonment  and  exile  of  his  fellow-conspirators^ 
I  again  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  baronage. 

I  While  the  spirit  of  national  patriotism  rose  to  life  again  in  this 
i  struggle  of  the  Crown  against  the  baronage,  the  boldness  of  a  single 
I  ecclesiastic  revived  a  national  opposition  to  the  mere  administrative 
despotism  which  had  prevailed  since  the  fatal  day  of  Senlac.  If 
William  the  Red  inherited  much  of  his  father's  energy  as  well  as 
his  policy  toward^the  conquered  English,  he  inherited  none  of  his 
_JjQioral  grandgHfJ  His  profligacy  and  extravagance  soon  exhausted 
the  royal  hoard,  and  the  death  of  Lanf rauc  left  him  free  to  fill  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  Church.  During  the  vacancy  of  a  see  or  abbey 
its  revenues  went  to  the  royal  treasuiy;  and  so  steadily  did  Wil- 
liam refuse  to  appoint  successors  to  the  prelates  whom  death  bad 
removed,  that  at  the  close  of  his  reign  one  archbishopric,  four 
bishoprics,  and  eleven  abbeys  were  found  to  be  without  pastors. 
The  see  of  Canterbury  itself  remained  vacant  till  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness frightened  the  King  into  the  promotion  of  Anselm,  who  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  in  England  on  the  business  of  his  house. 
The  Abbot  of  Bee  was  dragged  to  the  royal  couch,  and  the  cross 
■  forced  into  his  hands ;  but  William  had  no  sooner  recovered  from 
I  his  sickness  than  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  an  opponent 
whose  meek  and  loving  temper  rose  into  firmness  and  grandeur 
when  it  fronted  the  tyranny  of  the  King.  The  Conquest,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  robbed  the  Church  of  all  moral  power  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  higher  national  interests  against  a  brutal  despotism, 
by  placing  it  in  a  position  of  mere  dependence  on  the  Crown ;  and, 
though  the  struggle  between  William  and  the  Archbishop  turned, 
for  the  most  part,  on  points  which  have  no  direct  bearing  on  our 
history,  the  boldness  oi  Anselm's  attitude  not  only  broke  the  tradi- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  servitude,  but  infused  through  the  nation  at 
large  a  new  spirit  of  independence.  The  real  character  of  the  con- 
test appears  in  the  Primate's  answer,  when  his  remonstrances 
against  the  lawless  exactions  from  the  Church  were  met  by  a  de- 
mand for  a  present  on  his  own^promotion,  and  his  first  offer  of  five 
hundred  pounds  was  contemptuously  refused.  '^  Treat  me  as  a  free 
man,"  Anselm  replied,  *'  and  I  devote  myself  and  all  that  I  have  to 
your  service ;  but  if  you  treat  me  as  a  slave,  you  shall  have  neither 
me  nor  mine*"  A  burst  of  the  Red  King's  fui-y  drove  the  Arch- 
bishop from  court,  and  he  finally  decided  to  quit  the  country ;  but 
his  example  had  not  been  lost,  and  the  close  of  William's  reign 
found  a  new  spirit  of  freedom  in  England  w^ith  which  the  greatest 

Ensiand  \pf  the  Conqueror's  sons  was  glad  to  make  terms. 

Uenfythe       -^^  ^  soldicr,  the  Red  King  was  little  inferior  to  his  father.     Nor- 
Firit.     i  mandy  had  been  sold  to  him  by  his  brother  Robert  in  exchange  for  a 
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sam  which  enabled  the  Duke  to  march  in  the  first  Crnsade  for  the 
delivery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  a  rebellion  at  LeMans  was  subdued 
by  the  fierce  energy  with  which  William  had  flung  himself,  at  the 
news  of  it,  into  the  first  boat  he  had  found,  and  crossed  the  Channel 
in  &ce  of  a  storm.  '^  Kings  never  drown^^e  replied,  contemptuous- 
ly, to  the  remonstrances  of  his  folio  wersJilomage  was  again  wrested 
from  Malcolm  by  a  march  to  the  Firffiof  Forth,  and  the  subsequent 
death  of  the  King  threw  Scotland  into  a  disorder  which  enabled  an 
army  under  Eadgar  ^theling  to  establish  Edward,  the  son  of  Mar- 
garet, as  an  English  feudatory  on  the  throne.  In  Wales  William 
was  less  triumphant,  and  the  terrible  losses  infli(*,ted  on  the  heavy 
Notoian  cavalry  in  the  fastnesses  of  Snowdon  forced  him  to  fall 
back  on  the  slower  but  wiser  policy  of  the  Conqueror.  Triumph 
and  defeat  alike  ended  in  a  strange  and  tragical  close ;  the  Red 
King  was  found  dead  by  peasants  in  a  glade  of  the  New  Forest, 
with  the  arrow  either  of  a  hunter  or  an  assassin  in  his  breast.  Rob- 
ert was  still  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  where  his  bravery 
had  redeemed  much  of  his  earlier  ill-fame,  and  the  English  crown 
was  at  once  seized  by  his  younger  brother  Henry,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  baronage,  who  clung  to  the  Duko  of  Normandy 
and  the  union  of  their  estates  on  both  sides  the  Channel  under  a 
single  ruler.  Their  attitude  threw  Henry,  as  it  had  thrown  Rufus, 
on  the  support  of  the  English,  and  the  two  great  measures  which 
followed  his  coronation  mark  the  new  relation  which  was  thus 
brought  about  between  the  people  and  their  King.  Henry's  Charter 
is  important,  not  merely  as  the  direct  precedent  for  the  Great  Char- 
ter or  John,  but  as  the  first  limitation  which  had  been  imposed  on 
the  despotism  established  by  the  Conquest.  The  "evil  customs" 
by  which  the  Red  King  had  enslaved  and  plundered  the  Church 
were  explicitly  renounced  in  it,  the  unlimited  demands  made  by 
both  the  Conqueror  and  his  son  on  the  baronage  exchanged  for  cus- 
tomary fees,  while  the  rights  of  the  people  itself,  though  recognized 
more  vaguely,  were  not  forgotten.  The  barons  were  held  to  do 
jnstice  to  their  under-tenants  and  to  renounce  tyrannical  exactions 
from  them,  the  King  promising  to  restore  order  and  the  "  law  of 
Eadward,"  the  old  constitution  of  the  realm,  with  the  changes  which 
his  father  had  introduced.  His  marriage  gave  a  significance  to 
these  promises  which  the  meanest  English  peasant  could  understand. 
Edith,  or  Matilda,  was  the  daughter  of  King  Malcolm  of  Scotland 
and  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Eadgar  ^^theling.  She  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  nunnei'y  of  Romsey  by  its  abbess,  her  aunt  Chris- 
tina, and  the  veil  which  she  had  taken  there  formed  an  obstacle  to 
her  union  with  the  King,  which  was  only  removed  by  the  wisdom 
of  Anselm.  The  Archbishop's  recall  had  been  one  of  Henry's  first 
acts  after  his  accession,  and  Matilda  appeared  before  his  Court  to 
tell  her  tale  in  words  of  passionate  earnestness.  She  had  been  veiled 
in  her  childhood,  she  asserted,  only  to  save  her  from  the  insults  of 
the  rude  soldiery  who  infested  the  land,  had  flung  the  veil  from  her 
again  and  again,  and  had  yielded  at  last  to  the  unwomanly  taunts, 
the  actual  blows  of  her  aunt.    ^^As  often  as  I  stood  in  her  pres- 
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encc,''  the  girl  pleaded  passionately  to  the  saintly  Primate,  '^  I  wore 
the  veil,  trembling  as  I  wore  it  with  indignation  and  grief.  But 
as  soon  as  I  could  get  out  of  her  sight  I  used  to  snatch  it  from  my 
head,  fling  it  on  the  ground,  and  trample  it  underfoot  That  was 
the  way,  and  none  other,  in  which  I  was  veiled."  Anselm  at  once 
declared  her  free  from  conventual  bonds,  and  the  shout  of  the  En- 
glish multitude  when  he  set  the  crown  on  Matilda's  brow  drowned 
the  murmur  of  churchman  or  of  baron.  The  taunts  of  the  Norman 
nobles  who  nicknamed  the  King  and  his  spouse  '^  Fai*mer  Godrio 
and  his  cummer  Godgifu,"  were  lost  in  the  joy  of  the  people  at 
large.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Conquest,  an  English  sovereiga 
sat  on  the  English  throne.  The  blood  of  Ccrdic  and  Alfred  was  to 
blend  itself  with  that  of  Hrolf  and  the  Conqueror.  It  was  impossi- 
ble that  the  two  peoples  should  henceforth  be  severed  from  one  an- 
other, and  their  fusion  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  the  name  of  Nor- 
man had  passed  away  at  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  victors  at  Senlac  boasted  themselves  to  be  En- 
glishmen. 

We  can  dimly  trace  the  progress  of  this  blending  of  the  two  races 
together  in  the  case  of  the  burgher  population  in  the  towns. 

One  immediate  result  of  the  Conquest  had  been  a  great  immigra- 
tion into  England  from  the  Continent.  A  peaceful  invasion  of  the 
industrial  and  trading  classes  of  Normandy  followed  quick  on  the 
conquest  of  the  Norman  soldiery.  Every  Norman  noble  as  he  quar- 
tered himself  upon  English  lands,  every  Norman  abbot  as  he  enter- 
ed his  English  cloister,  gathered  French  artists  or  French  domestics 
around  his  new  castle  or  his  new  church.  Around  the  Abbey  of  Bat- 
tle, for  instance,  which  William  had  founded  on  the  site  of  his  great 
victory,  "Gilbert  the  Foreigner,  Gilbert  the  Weaver,  Benet  the  Stew- 
ard, Hugh  the  Secretary,  Baldwin  the  Tailor,"  mixed  with  the  En- 
glish tenantry.  More  especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  capital. 
Long  before  the  landing  of  William  the  Normans  had  had  mercantile 
establishments  in  London.  Their  settlement  would  naturally  have 
remained  a  mere  trading  colony,  but  London  had  no  sooner  submit- 
ted to  the  Conqueror  than  "  many  of  the  citizens  of  Rouen  and  Caen 
passed  over  thither,  preferring  to  be  dwellers  in  this  city,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  fitter  for  their  trading,  and  better  stored  with  the  merchan- 
dise in  which  they  were  wont  to  traffic."  At  Norwich  and  elsewhere 
the  French  colony  isolated  itself  in  a  separate  French  town,  side  by 
side  with  the  English  borough.  In  London  it  seems  to  have  taken 
at  once  the  position  of  a  governing  class.  The  name  of  Gilbert 
Beket,  the  father  of  the  famous  Archbishop,  is  one  of  the  few  that 
remain  to  us  of  the  portreeves  of  London,  the  predecessors  of  its 
mayors ;  he  held  in  Stephen's  time  a  large  property  in  houses  with- 
in the  walls,  and  a  proof  of  his  civic  importance  was  preserved  in 
the  annual  visit  of  each  newly-elected  chief  magistrate  to  his  tomb 
in  the  little  chapel  which  he  had  founded  in  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Paul's.  Yet  Gilbert  was  one  of  the  Norman  strangers  who  follow- 
ed in  the  wake  of  the  Conqueror;  he  was  by  birth  a  burgher  of 
Rouen,  as  his  wife  was  of  a  burgher  family  from  Caen.    It  was  part' 
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ly  to  this  infusion  of  foreign  blood,  partly  no  doubt  to  the  long  in- 
ternal peace  and  order  secured  by  the  Norman  nile,  that  the  En- 
glish towns  owed  the  wealth  and  importance  to  which  they  attained 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First.  In  the  silent  growth  and  ele- 
vation of  the  English  people  the  boroughs  led  the  way :  unnoticed 
and  despised  by  prelate  and  noble,  they  had  alone  preserved  the 
iaW  tradition  of  Teutonic  liberty.  The  rights  of  self-government, 
of  free  speech  in  free  meeting,  of  equal  justice  by  one's  equals, 
were  brought  safely  across  the  ages  of  Norman  tyranny  by  the 
traders  and  shop-keepers  of  the  towns.  In  the  quiet,  quaintly 
named  streets,  in  town-mead  and  market-place,  in  the  lord's  mill 
beside  the  stream,  in  the  bell  that  swung  out  its  summons  to  the 
crowded  borough-mote,  in  the  jealousies  of  craftsmen  and  guilds, 
lay  the  real  life  of  Englishmen,  the  life  of  their  home  and  trade, 
their  ceaseless,  sober  struggle  with  oppression,  their  steady,  un- 
wearied battle  for  self-government  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  borough  after  borough  won  its  freedom.  The  bulk 
of  them  were  situated  in  the  royal  demesne,  and,  like  other  tenants, 
their  customary  rents  were  collected  and  justice  administered  by  a 
royal  officer.  Among  such  towns  London  stood  chief,  and  the 
charter  which  Henry  granted  it  became  the  model  for  the  rest. 
The  King  yielded  the  citizens  the  right  of  justice;  every  towns- 
man could  claim  to  be  tried  by  his  fellow-townsmen  in  the  town- 
courts  or  hustings,  whose  sessions  took  place  every  week.  They 
were  subject  only  to  the  old  English  trial  by  oath,  and  exempt  from 
the  trial  by  battle,  which  the  Normans  had  introduced.  Their 
trade  was  protected  from  toll  or  exaction  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  The  King  however  still  nominated,  in  London 
as  elsewhere,  the  portreeve,  or  magistrate  of  the  town,  nor  were 
the  citizens  as  yet  united  together  in  a  commune  or  corporation; 
but  an  imperfect  civic  organization  existed  in  the  "  wards"  or 
quarters  of  the  town,  each  governed  by  its  own  alderman,  and 
in  the  "  guilds"  or  voluntary  associations  of  merchants  or  traders 
which  insured  order  and  mutual  protection  for  their  members. 
Loose,  too,  as  these  bonds  may  seem,  they  were  drawn  firmly 
together  by  the  older  English  traditions  of  freedom  which  the 
towns  preserved.  In  London,  for  instance,  the  burgesses  gathered 
in  town-mote  when  the  bell  swung  out  from  St  Paul's  to  deliberate 
freely  on  their  own  affairs  under  the  presidency  of  their  aldermen. 
Here,  too,  they  mustered  in  arras  if  danger  threatened  the  city,  and 
delivered  the  city  banner  to  their  captain,  the  Norman  baron  Fitz- 
Walter,  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  Few  boroughs  had  as  yet 
attained  to  power  such  as  this,  but  charter  after  charter  during 
Henry's  reign  raised  the  townsmen  of  boroughs  from  mere  traders, 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  their  lord,  into  customary  tenants,  who 
had  purchased  their  freedom  by  a  fixed  rent,  regulated  their  own 
trade,  and  enjoyed  exemption  from  all  but  their  own  justice. 

The  advance  of  towns  which  had  grown  up  not  on  the  royal 
domain  but  around  abbey  or  castle  was  slower  and  more  difficult. 
The  story  of  St  Edmundsbury  shows  how  gradual  was  the  transi- 
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tion  from  pure  serfage  to  an  imperfect  freedom.  Much  that  had 
been  plow -land  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  was  covered  with 
houses  under  the  Norman  rule.  The  building  of  the  great  abbey- 
church  drew  its  craftsmen  and  masons  to  mingle  with  the  plow- 
men  and  reapers  of  the  abbot's  domain.  The  troubles  of  the  time 
helped  here  as  elsewhere  the  progress  of  the  town ;  sei*fsy  fugitives 
from  justice  or  their  lord,  the  trader,  the  Jew,  naturally  sought  shel- 
ter under  the  strong  hand  of  St.  Edmund.  But  the  settlers  were 
wholly  at  the  abbot's  mercy.  Not  a  settler  but  was  bound  to  pay 
his  pence  to  the  abbot's  treasury,  to  plow  a  rood  of  his  land,  to  reap 
in  his  harvest-field,  to  fold  his  sheep  in  the  abbey  folds,  to  help 
bring  the  annual  catch  of  eels  from  the  abbey  watei*s.  Within  the 
four  crosses  that  bounded  the  abbot's  domain,  land  and  water  were 
his ;  the  cattle  of  the  townsmen  paid  for  their  pasture  on  the  com- 
mon ;  if  the  fullers  refused  the  loan  of  their  cloth,  the  cellarer 
would  refuse  the  use  of  the  stream,  and  seize  their  looms  wherever 
he  found  them.  No  toll  might  be  levied  of  purchasers  from  the 
abbey  farms,  and  customers  had  to  wait  before  shop  and  stall  till 
the  buyers  of  the  abbot  had  had  the  pick  of  the  market.  There 
was  little  chance  of  redress,  for  if  burghers  complained  in  folk- 
mote,  it  was  before  the  abbot's  officers  that  its  meeting  was  held ; 
if  they  appealed  to  the  alderman,  he  was  the  abbot's  nominee,  and 
received  the  horn,  the  symbol  of  his  office,  at  the  abbot's  hands. 
Like  all  the  greater  revolutions  of  society,  the  advance  from  this 
mere  serfage  was  a  silent  one ;  indeed  its  more  galling  instances  of 
oppression  seem  to  have  slipped  unconsciously  away.  Some,  like  the 
eel-fishing,  were  commuted  for  an  easy  rent ;  others,  like  the  slavery 
of  the  fullers  and  the  toll  of  flax,  simply  disappeared.  By  usage, 
by  omission,  by  downright  forgetfulness,  here  by  a  little  struggle, 
there  by  a  present  to  a  needy  abbot,  the  town  won  freedom.  But 
progress  was  not  always  unconscious,  and  one  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  St.  Edmundsbury  is  remarkable,  not  merely  as  indicating  the 
advance  of  law,  but  yet  more  as  marking  the  part  which  a  new 
moral  sense  of  man's  right  to  equal  justice  was  to  play  in  the  gen- 
eral advance  of  the  realm.  Rude  as  the  borough  was,  it  had  pre- 
served its  right  of  meeting  in  full  assembly  of  the  townsmen  for 
government  and  law.  Justice  was  administered  in  presence  of  the 
burgesses,  and  the  accused  acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  oath  of 
his  neighbors.  Without  the  borough  bounds,  however,  the  system 
of  the  Norman  judicature  prevailed,  and  the  rural  tenants  who  did 
suit  and  service  at  the  cellarer's  court  were  subject  to  the  decision 
of  the  trial  by  battle.  The  execution  of  a  farmer  named  Kebel, 
who  was  subject  to  this  feudal  jurisdiction,  brought  the  two  sys- 
tems into  vivid  contrast.  He  seems  to  have  been  guiltless  of  the 
crime  laid  to  his  charge,  but  the  duel  went  against  him,  and  he  was 
hung  just  without  the  gates.  The  taunts  of  the  townsmen  woke 
his  fellow-farmers  to  a  sense  of  wrong.  "  Had  Kcbel  been  a  dwell-s 
er  within  the  borough,"  said  the  burgesses,  "  he  would  have  got 
his  acquittal  from  the  oaths  of  his  neighbors,  as  our  liberty  is ;"  and 
even  the  monks  were  moved  to  a  decision  that  their  tenants  should 
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enjoy  equal  liberty  and  justice  with  the  townsmen.  The  franchise 
of  the  town  was  extended  to  the  rural  possessions  of  the  abbey 
without  it,  the  farmers  '^  came  to  the  toll-house,  were  written  in  the 
alderman's  roU,  and  paid  the  town-penny." 

The  moral  revolution  which  events  like  this  indicate  was  back- 
ed by  a  religious  revival  which  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the 
reien  of  Henry  the  First.  Pious,  learned,  and  energetic  as  the 
bishops  of  William's  appointment  had  been,  they  were  not  English- 
men. Till  Bcket's  time,  no  Englishman  had  occupied  the  throne  of 
Canterbury ;  till  Jocelyn,  in  the  reign  of  John,  no  Englishman  had 
occupied  the  see  of  Wdls.  In  language,  in  manner,  in  sympathy,  the 
higher  clergy  were  thus  completely  severed  from  the  lower  priest- 
hood and  the  people,  and  the  whole  influence  of  the  Church,  consti- 
totional  as  well  as  religious,  was  for  the  moment  paralyzed.  Lan- 
franc  indeed  exercised  a  great  personal  influence  over  William,  but 
Anselm  stood  alone  against  Rufus,  and  no  voice  of  ecclesiastical 
freedom  broke  the  simoniao  silence  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  the  First 
Bat  at  the  close  of  the  latter  reign  and  throughout  that  of  Stephen, 
the  people,  left  thus  without  shepherds,  was  stirred  by  the  first  of 
those  great  religious  movements  which  England  was  to  experience 
afterward  in  the  preaching  of  the  friars,  the  LoUardism  of  Wyclif, 
the  Reformation,  the  Puritan  enthusiasm,  and  the  mission  work  of 
the  Wesleys.  Every  where  in  town  and  country  men  banded 
themselves  together  for  prayer,  hermits  flocked  to  the  woods,  noble 
and  churl  welcomed  the  austere  Cistercians,  a  reformed  outshoot  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  as  they  spread  over  the  moors  and  forests  of 
the  North.  A  new  spirit  of  devotion  woke  the  slumber  of  the  re- 
ligious houses,  and  penetrated  alike  to  the  home  of  the  noble  Wal- 
ter d'Espec  at  Rievaulx,  or  of  the  trader  Gilbert  Bekct  in  Cheap- 
ude.  London  took  its  full  share  in  the  great  revival.  The  city 
was  proud  of  its  religion,  its  thirteen  conventual  and  more  than  a 
hundred  parochial  churches.  The  new  impulse  changed,  in  fact, 
its  very  aspect.  In  the  midst  of  the  city  Bishop  Richard  busied 
himself  with  the  vast  cathedral  which  Bishop  Maurice  had  begun ; 
barges  came  up  the  river  with  stone  from  Caen  for  the  great  arch- 
es that  moved  the  popular  wonder,  while  street  and  lane  were  being 
leveled  to  make  space  for  the  famous  Church-yard  of  St.  Paul's. 
Habere,  the  King's  minstrel,  raised  the  priory  of  St  Bartholomew 
beside  Smith  field.  Alfune  built  St.  Giles  s  at  Cripplegate.  The  old 
English  Cnihtena  Guild  surrendered  their  soke  of  Aldgate  as  a  site 
for  the  new  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  tale  of  this  house 
paints  admirably  the  temper  of  the  citizens  at  this  time.  Its  found- 
er, Prior  Norman,  had  built  church  and  cloister  and  bought  books 
and  vestments  in  so  liberal  a  fashion  that  at  last  no  money  remain- 
ed to  buy  bread.  The  canons  were  at  their  last  gasp  when  many 
of  the  city  folk,  looking  into  the  refectory  as  they  paced  round  the 
cloister  in  their  usual  Sunday  procession,  saw  the  tables  laid,  but 
not  a  single  loaf  on  them.  ^*  Here  is  a  fine  set-out,"  cried  the  citi- 
xens, "  but  where  is  the  bread  to  come  from  ?"  The  women  pres- 
ent vowed  to  bring  a  loaf  every  Sunday,  and  there  was  soon  breads 
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enongh  and  to  Bparo  for  the  priory  and  its  guests.  We  see  the 
strength  of  the  new  movement  in  the  new  class  of  ecclesiastics  that 
it  forces  on  the  stage ;  men  like  Anselm  or  John  of  Salisbary,  or 
the  two  great  prelates  who  followed  one  another  after  Heni*y's  death 
in  the  see  of  Canterbury,  Theobald  and  Thomas,  derived  whatever 
might  they  possessed  from  sheer  holiness  of  life  or  unselfishness  of 
aim.  The  revival  left  its  stamp  on  the  fabric  of  the  constitution  it- 
self :  the  paralysis  of  the  Church  ceased  as  the  new  impulse  bound 
the  prelacy  and  people  together,  and  its  action,  when  at  the  end  of 
Henry's  reign  it  started  into  a  power  strong  enough  to  save  En- 
gland fi*om  anarchy,  has  been  felt  in  our  history  ever  since. 

From  this  revival  of  English  feeling  Henry  himself  stood  jeal- 
ously aloof;  but  the  enthusiasm  which  his  marriage  had  excited 
enabled  him  to  defy  the  claims  of  his  brother  and  the  disaffec- 
tion of  his  nobles.  Robert  landed  like  his  father  at  Pevensey,  to 
find  himself  face  to  face  with  an  English  array  which  Anselm's 
summons  had  gathered  round  the  King;  and  his  reti'eat  left  Hen- 
ry free  to  deal  sternly  with  the  rebel  barons.  Robert  of  Belesme, 
the  son  of  Roger  of  Montgomery,  was  now  their  chief;  but  60,000 
English  footmen  followed  the  King  through  the  rough  passes 
which  led  to  Shrewsbury,  and  an  early  surrender  alone  saved  Rob- 
ert's life.  Master  of  his  own  realm  and  enriched  by  the  confis- 
cated lands  of  the  revolted  baronage,  Henry  crossed  into  Norman- 
dy, where  the  misgovernment  of  Robert  had  alienated  the  cler- 
gy and  trades,  and  where  the  outrages  of  the  Norman  nobles 
forced  the  more  peaceful  classes  to  call  the  King  to  their  aid.  On 
the  field  of  Tenchebray  his  forces  met  those  of  the  Duke,  and  a  de- 
cisive English  victory  on  Norman  soil  avenged  the  shame  of  Hast- 
ings. The  conquered  duchy  became  an  appanage  of  the  English 
Crown,  and  Henry's  energies  were  frittered  away  through  a  quarter 
of  a  century  in  crushing  its  revolts,  the  hostility  of  the  French,  and 
the  efforts  of  his  nephew,  William,  the  son  of  Robert,  to  regain  the 
crown  which  his  father  had  lost  at  Tenchebray.  In  England,  how- 
ever, all  was  peace.  The  vigorous  administration  of  Heniy  the 
First  completed  in  fullest  detail  the  system  of  government  which 
the  Conqueror  had  sketched.  The  vast  estates  which  had  fallen  to 
the  Crown  through  forfeiture  and  revolt  were  granted  out  to  new 
men  dependent  on  royal  favor;  while  the  towns  were  raised  into  a 
counterbalancing  force  to  the  feudalism  of  the  country  by  the  grant 
of  charters  and  the  foundation  of  trade-guilds.  A  new  organiza- 
tion of  justice  and  finance  bound  the  kingdom  together  under  the 
royal  administration.  The  clerks  of  the  Royal  Chapel  were  form- 
ed into  a  body  of  secretaries  or  royal  ministers,  whose  head  bore 
the  title  of  chancellor.  Above  them  stood  the  Justiciar,  or  Lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom,  who  in  the  frequent  absence  of  the 
King  acted  as  Regent  of  the  realm,  and  whose  staff,  selected  from 
the  barons  connected  with  the  royal  household,  were  formed  into  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal.  The  King's  Court,  as  this  was  called, 
permanently  represented  the  whole  court  of  royal  vassals,  which 
had  hitherto  been  summoned  thrice  in  the  year.     As  the  Royal 
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Council,  it  revised  and  registered  laws,  and  its  "^  counsel  and  con- 
sent," though  merely  formal,  preserved  the  principle  of  the  older 
popular  legislation.  As  a  court  of  justice  it  formed  the  highest 
court  of  appeal :  it  could  call  up  any  suit  from  a  lower  tribunal  on 
the  application  of  a  suitor,  while  the  union  of  several  sheriffdoms 
under  one  of  its  members  connected  it  closely  with  the  local  courts. 
As  a  financial  body,  its  chief  work  lay  in  the  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue.  In  this  capacity  it  took  the  name  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  from  the  chequered  table,  much  like  a  chess-board, 
at  which  it  sat,  and  on  which  accounts  were  rendered.  In  their 
financial  capacity  its  justices  became  *'  barons  of  the  Exchequer.'' 
Twice  every  year  the  sheriff  of  each  county  appeared  before  these 
barons  and  rendered  the  sum  of  the  fixed  rent  from  royal  domains, 
the  Danegeld  or  tax,  the  fines  of  the  local  courts,  the  feudal  aids 
from  the  baronial  estates,  which  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  royal 
revenue.  Local  disputes  respecting  these  payments  or  the  assess- 
ment of  the  town-rent  were  settled  by  a  detachment  of  barons  from 
the  court,  who  made  the  circuit  of  the  shires,  and  whose  fiscal  visit- 
ations led  to  the  judicial  visitations,  the  *^  judges'  circuits,"  which 
still  form  so  marked  a  feature  in  our  legal  system. 

From  this  work  of  internal  reform  Henry's  attention  was  called 
suddenly  by  one  terrible  loss  to  the  question  of  the  succession  to 
the  throne.  His  son  William  *'  the  .^theling,"  as  the  English  fond- 
ly styled  the  child  of  their  own  Matilda,  had  with  a  crowd  of  nobles 
accompanied  the  King  on  his  return  from  Normandy;  but  the 
White  Ship  in  which  he  had  embarked  lingered  behind  the  rest  of 
the  royal  fleet,  while  the  young  nobles,  excited  with  wine,  hung  over  \ 
the  ship's  side  and  chased  away  with  taunts  the  priest  who  came 
to  give  the  customary  benediction.  At  last  the  guards  of  the 
King's  treasure  pressed  the  vessel's  departure,  and,  driven  by  the 
arms  of  fifty  rowers,  it  swept  swiftly  out  to  sea.  All  at  once  the 
ship's  side  struck  on  a  rock  at  the  month  of  the  harbor,  and  in  an 
instant  it  sank  beneath  the  waves.  One  terrible  cry,  ringing  through 
the  stillness  of  the  night,  was  heard  by  the  royal  fleet,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  morning  that  the  fatal  news  reached  the  King.  He  fell 
unconscious  to  the  ground,  and  rose  never  to  smile  again.  Henry 
had  no  other  son,  and  the  whole  circle  of  his  foreign  foes  closed 
round  him  the  more  fiercely  that  the  son  of  Robert  was  now  his 
natural  heir.  The  King  hated  William,  while  he  loved  Maud,  the 
daughter  who  still  remained  to  him,  who  had  been  married  to  the 
Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  whose  husband's  death  now  restored 
her  to  her  father.  He  recognized  her  as  his  heir,  though  the  sue- 1 
cession  of  a  woman  seemed  strange  to  the  feudal  baronage ;  nobles 
and  priests  were  forced  to  swear  allegiance  to  her  as  their  future 
mistress,  and  Henry  affianced  her  to  the  son  of  the  one  foe  he  really 
feared,  the  Count  of  Anjou. 
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Section  VII.— England  and  Ai^Jou,  870—1 154* 

[AuthoriHet, — The  chief  documents  for  Angevin  histoiy  faaTe  been  collected  in 
the  **Chroniques  d'Anjou,'*  published  bj  the  Historical  Society  of  France  (Paris, 
1856^.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the  '^Gesta  Comitum/'  a  compilation  of  the 
twelfth  century  (given  also  by  D'Achery,  "Spicilegium/*4to.,  toI.  x,,  p.  534),  in 
which  the  earlier  romantic  traditions  are  simply  dressed  up  into  historical  shape 
by  copious  quotations  from  the  French  historians.  Save  for  the  reigns  of  Geofihr 
Martel,  and  Fulc  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  neariy  valueless.  The  short  autobiography  of 
Fulc  Bechin  is  the  most  authentic  memorial  of  the  earlier  Angevin  history ;  and 
much  can  be  gleaned  from  the  verbose  life  of  Geofifry  the  Handsome  by  jfohn  of 
Marmoutiers.  For  England,  Orderic  and  the  Chronicle  die  out  in  the  midst  of 
Stephen's  i-cign ;  here,  too,  end  William  of  Malmesburv,  Huntingdon,  the  *'  Gesta 
Stephani,'*  a  record  in  great  detail  by  one  of  Stephen  s  clerks,  and  the  Hexham 
Chroniclers,  who  are  most  valuable  for  its  opening  (published  by  Mr.  Raine  for  the 
Surtees  Society).  The  blank  in  our  historical  literature  extends  over  the  first  years 
of  Henry  the  Second.  The  lives  and  letters  of  Bcket  have  been  industrionsly  col- 
lected—in  a  disorderly  way — and  published  by  Dr.  Giles.] 


'  To  nndcrstand  the  history  of  England  under  its  Angevin  rulers, 
we  must  first  know  something  of  the  Angevins  themselves.  The 
character  and  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Second  and  his  sons  were  as 
much  a  heritage  of  their  race  as  the  broad  lands  of  Anjou.  The 
fortunes  of  England  were  being  slowly  wrought  out  in  every  inci- 
dent of  the  history  of  the  counts,  as  the  descendants  of  a  ]Breton 
woodman  became  masters  not  of  Anjou  only,  but  of  Touraine, 
Maine,  and  Poitou,  of  Gascony  and  Aiivcrgne,  of  Acquitaine  and 
Normandy,  and  sovereigris  at  last  of  the  great  realm  which  Nor- 
mandy had  won.  The  legend  of  the  father  of  their  races  carries 
us  back  to  the  times  of  our  own  ^^Ifred,  when  the  Danes  were  rav- 
aging along  Loire  as  they  ravaged  along  Thames.  In  the  heart  of 
the  Breton  border,  in  the  debatable  land  between  France  and  Brit- 
tany, dwelt  Tortulf  the  Forester,  half  brigand,  half  hunter  as  the 
gloomy  days  went,  living  in  free  outlaw  fashion  in  the  woods  about 
Rennes.  Tortulf  had  learned  in  his  rough  forest  school  "how  to 
strike  the  foe,  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground,  to  bear  hunger  and  toil, 
summer's  heat  and  winter's  frost,  how  to  fear  nothing  save  ill  fame." 
Following  King  Charles  the  Bald  in  his  struggle  with  the  Danes, 
the  woodman  won  broad  lands  along  Loire,  and  his  son  Ingelger, 
who  had  swept  the  Northmen  from  Touraine  and  the  land  to  the 
west,  which  they  had  burned  and  wasted  into  a  vast  solitude,  be- 
came  the  first  Count  of  Anjou.  The  second,  Fulc  the  Red,  attach- 
ed himself  to  the  dukes  of  France,  who  were  now  drawing  nearer 
to  the  throne,  and  received  from  them  in  guerdon  the  western  por- 
tion of  Anjou  which  lay  across  the  Mayenne.  The  story  of  his  son 
is  a  story  of  peace,  breaking  like  a  quiet  idyll  the  war-storms  of  his 
house.  Alone  of  his  race  Fulc  the  Good  waged  no  wars;  his  de- 
light was  to  sit  in  the  choir  of  Tours  and  to  be  called  "  Canon." 
One  Martinmas-eve  Fulc  was  singing  there  in  clerkly  guise,  when 
the  King,  Lewis  d'Outremer,  entered  the  church.  "  He  sings  like 
a  priest,"  laughed  the  King,  as  his  nobles  pointed  mockingly  to  the 
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figure  of  the  connt- canon;  but  Fulc  was  ready  with  his  reply. 
"Know,  my  lord,"  wrote  the  Count  of  Anjou,"  that  a  king  unlearn- 
ed is  a  crowned  ass."  Fulc  was  in  fact  no  priest,  but  a  busy  ruler, 
governing,  enforcing  peace,  and  carrying  justice  to  every  corner  of 
the  wasted  land.  To  him  alone  of  his  race  men  gave  the  title  of 
**  the  Good." 

Hampered  by  revolt,  himself  in  character  little  more  than  a  bold, 
dashing  soldier,  Fulc's  son,  Geoffry  Grey-gown,  sank  almost  into  a 
vassal  of  his  powerful  neighbors,  the  Counts  of  Blois  and  Cham- 
pagne. The  vassalage  was  roughly  shaken  off  by  his  successor. 
Fulc  Nerra,  Fulc  the  Black,  is  the  greatest  of  the  Angevins,  the  first 
in  whom  we  can  trace  that  marked  type  of  character  which  their 
house  was  to  preserve  with  a  fatal  constancy  through  two  hundred 
years.  He  was  without  natural  affection.  In  his  youth  he  burned 
a  wife  at  the  stake,  and  legend  told  how  he  led  her  to  her  doom 
decked  out  in  his  gayest  attire.  In  his  old  age  ho  waged  his  bitter- 
est war  against  his  son,  and  exacted  from  him  when  vanquished 
a  humiliation  which  men  reserved  for  the  deadliest  of  their  foes. 
**  You  are  conquered,  you  are  conquered  !"  shouted  the  old  man  in 
fierce  exultation,  as  Geoffiy,  bridled  and  saddled  like  a  beast  of 
burden,  crawled  for  pardon  to  his  father's  feet.  In  Fulc  first  ap- 
peared the  low  type  of  superstition  which  startled  even  supersti- 
tious ages  in  the  early  Plantagencts,  a  superstition  based  simply  on 
terror  and  stripped  of  all  poetry  or  belief.  Robber  as  he  was  of 
Church  lands,  and  contemptuous  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  the  fear 
of  the  end  of  the  world  drove  Fulc  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Bare- 
foot and  with  the  strokes  of  the  scourge  falling  heavily  on  his 
shoulders,  the  Count  had  himself  dragged  by  a  halter  through  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  courted  the  doom  of  martyrdom  by  his 
wild  outcries  of  penitence.  He  rewarded  the  fidelity  of  Herbert  of 
Le  Mans,  whose  aid  had  saved  him  from  utter  ruin,  by  entrapping 
him  into  captivity  and  robbing  him  of  his  lands.  He  secured  the 
terrified  fi*iendship  of  the  French  King  by  dispatching  twelve  as- 
sassins to  cut  down  before  his  eyes  the  minister  who  had  troubled  it. 
Familiar  as  the  age  was  with  treason  and  rapine  and  blood,  it  recoil- 
ed from  the  cool  cynicism  of  his  crimes,  and  believed  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  to  have  been  revealed  against  the  union  of  the  worst  forms 
of  evil  in  Fulc  the  Black.  But  neither  the  wraih  of  Heaven  nor 
the  curses  of  men  broke  with  a  single  mishap  the  fifty  years  of  his 
success. 

At  his  accession  Anjou  was  the  least  important  of  the  greater 
provinces  of  France.  At  his  death  it  stood,  if  not  in  extent,  at  least 
m  real  power,  first  among  them  all.  Cool-headed,  clear-sighted, 
quick  to  resolve,  quicker  to  strike,  Fulc's  career  was  one  long  series 
of  victories  over  all  his  rivals.  He  was  a  consummate  general,  and 
he  had  the  gift  of  personal  bravery,  which  was  denied  to  some  of  his 
greatest  descendants.  There  was  a  moment  in  the  first  of  his  bat- 
tles when  the  day  seemed  lost  for  Anjou ;  a  feigned  retreat  of  the 
Bretons  had  drawn  the  Angevin  horsemen  into  a  line  of  hidden 
pitfalls^  and  the  Count  himself  was  flung  heavily  to  the  ground. 
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Dragged  from  the  medley  of  men  and  horses,  he  swept  down  al- 
most singly  on  the  foe  '^as  a  storm-wind"  (so  rang  the  paean  ot  the 
Angevins)  ^^  sweeps  down  on  the  thick  com  rows,  and  the  field  was 
won.  To  these  qualities  of  the  warrior  he  added  a  power  of  polit- 
ical organization,  a  capacity  for  far-reaching  combinations,  a  faculty 
of  statesmanship,  which  became  the  heritage  of  the  Angevins,  and 
lifted  them  as  high  above  the  intellectual  level  of  the  rulers  of  their 
time  as  their  shameless  wickedness  degraded  them  below  the  level 
of  man.  His  overthrow  of  Brittany  on  the  field  of  Conquerenz 
was  followed  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  Southern  Touraine,  while 
his  restless  activity  covered  the  land  with  castles  and  abbeys.  The 
very  spirit  of  the  Black  Count  seems  still  to  frown  from  the  dark 
tower  of  Duretal  on  the  sunny  valley  of  the  Loire.  His  great  vic- 
tory at  Pontlevoi  crushed  the  rival  house  of  Blois;  the  seizure  of 
Saumur  completed  his  conquests  in  the  South,  while  Northern  Tou- 
raine was  won  bit  by  bit  till  only  Tours  resisted  the  Angevin.  The 
treacherous  seizure  of  its  Count,  Herbert  Wake-dog,  left  Maine 
at  his  mercy  ere  the  old  man  bequeathed  his  unfinished  work  to 
his  son.  As  a  warrior,  Geoffry  Martel  was  hardly  inferior  to  his 
father.  A  decisive  overthrow  wrested  Tours  from  the  Count  of 
Blois ;  a  second  left  Poitou  at  his  mercy ;  and  the  seizure  of  Le 
Mans  brought  him  to  the  Norman  border.  Here,  as  we  have  seen, 
his  advance  was  checked  by  the  genius  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  with  his  death  the  greatness  of  Anjou  seemed  for  the  time  to 
have  come  to  an  end. 

Stripped  of  Maine  by  the  Normans,  and  weakened  by  internal 
dissensions,  the  weak  and  profligate  administration  of  Fulc  Rechin 
left  Anjou  powerless  against  its  rivals  along  the  Seine.  It  woke 
to  fresh  energy  with  the  accession  of  his  son,  Fulo  of  Jerusalem. 
Now  urging  the  turbulent  Norman  noblesse  to  revolt  against  the 
lusticc  of  their  king,  now  supporting  the  Clito  in  his  struggle  against 
his  uncle,  offering  himself  throughout  as  the  one  support  of  Fi'anoe, 
hemmed  in  as  it  was  on  all  sides  by  the  forces  of  Normandy  and  its 
allies,  the  Counts  of  Blois  and  Champagne,  Fulc  was  the  one  cnem}/ 
whom  Henry  the  First  really  feared.  It  was  to  disarm  his  restless 
hostility  that  the  King  yielded  to  his  son,  GreoSry  the  Handsome,  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Matilda.  No  marriage  could  have  been  more 
unpopular, and  the  secrecy  with  which  it  Was  effected  was  held  by  the 
barons  as  freeing  them  from  the  oath  which  they  had  sworn ;  for  no 
baron  could  give  a  husband  to  his  daughter,  if  he  was  without  sons^ 
save  by  his  lord's  consent,  and  by  a  strained  analogy  the  barons 
contended  that  their  own  assent  was  necessary  for  the  marriage  of 
Maud.  A  more  pressing  danger  lay  in  the  greed  of  her  husband 
Geoffry,  who,  from  his  habit  of  wearing  the  common  broom  of  An- 
jou (the  planta  genista)  in  his  helmet,  had  acquired,  in  addition  to 
his  surname  of  "  the  Handsome,"  the  more  famous  title  of  "  Plantag^ 
enet."  His  claims  ended  at  last  in  intrigues  with  the  Norman  no* 
bles,  and  Henry  hurried  to  the  border  to  meet  an  expected  invasion, 
but  the  plot  broke  down  at  his  presence,  the  Angevins  withdreWj 
and  the  old  man  withdrew  to  the  forest  of  Lyons  to  die. 
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"God  give  hira,"  wrote  the  Archbishop  of  Ronen  from  Henry's 
death-bed, "  the  peace  he  loved."  With  him  indeed  closed  the  long 
peace  of  the  Norman  rule.  An  outburst  of  anarchy  followed  on  the 
news  of  his  departure,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  Earl  Stephen, 
his  nephew,  appeared  at  the  gates  of  London.  Stephen  was  the 
son  of  the  Conqueror's  daughter,  Adela,  who  had  married  a  count 
of  Blois;  he  had  been  brought  up  at  the  English  court,  and  his 
claim  as  nearest  male  heir,  save  Yiis  brother,  of  the  Conqueror's 
blood  (for  his  cousin,  the  son  of  Robert,  had  fallen  in  Flanders)  was 
sappoi*ted  by  his  personal  popularity.  Mere  swordsman  as  he  was, 
his  good-humor,  his  generosity,  his  very  prodigality  made  him  a 
&vorite  with  alL  No  noble,  however,  had  as  yet  ventured  to  join 
him,  nor  had  any  town  opened  its  gates,  when  London  poured  out 
to  meet  him  with  uproarious  welcome.  Neither  barons  nor  prelates 
were  present  to  constitute  a  National  Council,  but  the  great  city 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  their  place.  The  voice  of  her  citizens  had 
long  been  accepted  as  representative  of  the  popular  assent  in  the 
election  of  a  king ;  but  it  marks  tYie  progress  of  English  independ- 
ence under  Henry  that  London  now  claimed  of  itself  the  right  of 
election.  Undismayed  by  the  absence  of  the  hereditaiy  councilors 
of  the  Crown,  its  "  aldermen  and  wise  folk  gathered  together  the 
folk-mote;  and  these  providing  at  their  own  will  for  the  good  of 
the  realm,  unanimously  resolved  to  choose  a  king."  The  solemn 
deliberation  ended  in  the  choice  of  Stephen :  the  citizens  swore  to 
defend  the  King  with  money  and  blood,  Stephen  swore  to  apply 
his  whole  strength  to  the  pacification  and  good  government  of  the 
realm. 

If  London  was  true  to  her  oath,  Stephen  was  false  to  his.  The 
twenty  years  of  his  reign  are  yeara  of  a  misrule  and  disorder  un- 
known in  our  histoiy.  Stephen  had  been  acknowledged  even  by 
the  partisans  of  Matilda,  but  his  weakness  and  prodigality  soon  gave 
room  to  feudal  revolt.  Released  from  the  stern  hand  of  Henry,  the 
barons  fortified  their  castles,  and  their  example  was  necessarily  fol- 
towed,  in  self-defense,  by  the  great  prelates  and  nobles  who  had 
acted  as  ministers  to  the  late  King.  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
was  at  the  head  of  this  party,  and  Stephen,  suddenly  quitting  his 
inaction,  seized  him  at  Oxford  and  flung  him  into  prison  till  he  had 
consented  to  surrender  his  fortresses.  The  King's  violence,  while 
it  cost  him  the  support  of  the  clergy,  opened  the  way  for  Matilda's 
landing  in  England ;  and  the  country  was  soon  divided  between  the 
adherents  of  the  two  rivals,  the  West  supporting  Matilda,  London 
and  the  East  Stephen.  A  defeat  at  Lincoln  left  the  latter  a  captive 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  Matilda  entered  London,  and  was  re- 
ceived throughout  the  land  as  its  "  lady ;"  but  the  disdain  with  which 
ghe  repulsed  the  claim  of  the  city  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  older  priv- 
ileges roused  its  burghers  to  arms.  Flying  to  Oxford,  she  was  be- 
sieged there  by  Stephen,  who  had  obtained  his  release ;  but  she  es- 
caped in  white  robes  by  a  postern,  and  crossing  the  river  unob- 
served on  the  ice,  made  her  way  to  Abingdon,  to  return  some  years 
after  to  Normandy.    The  war  had,  in  fact,  become  a  mere  chao^ 
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of  pillage  and  bloodshed.  The  outrages  of  the  feadal  baronage 
showed  from  what  horrors  the  Normnn  rule  had  so  long  saved 
England.  No  more  ghastly  picture  of  a  nation's  misery  has  ever 
been  painted  than  that  which  closes  the  English  Chronicle,  whose 
last  accents  falter  out  amid  the  horrors  of  the  time:  ^'They 
hanged  up  men  by  their  feet  and  smoked  them  with  foul  smoke. 
Some  were  hanged  up  by  their  thumbs,  others  by  the  head,  and 
burning  things  were  hung  on  to  their  feet.  They  put  knotted 
strings  about  their  head  and  writhed  them  till  they  went  into 
the  brain.  They  put  men  into  prisons  where  adders  and  snakes 
and  toads  were  crawling,  and  so  they  tormented  them.  Some 
they  put  into  a  chest,  short  and  narrow  and  not  deep,  and  that  had 
sharp  stones  within,  and  forced  men  therein  so  that  they  broke  all 
their  limbs.  In  many  of  the  castles  were  hateful  and  grim  things 
called  rachenteges,  which  two  or  three  men  had  enough  to  do  to 
carry.  It  was  thus  made :  it  was  fastened  to  a  beam,  and  had  a 
sharp  iron  to  go  about  a  man's  neck  and  throat,  so  that  he  might 
noways  sit,  or  lie,  or  sleep,  but  he  bore  all  the  iron.  Many  thou- 
sands they  afflicted  with  hunger."  One  gleam  of  national  glory 
broke  the  darkness  of  the  time.  King  David  of  Scotland  stood 
first  among  the  partisans  of  his  kinswoman  Matilda,  and  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Stephen  his  army  crossed  the  border  to  enforce  her  claim. 
The  pillage  and  cruelties  of  the  wild  tribes  of  Galloway  and  the 
Highlands  roused  the  spirit  of  the  North:  baron  and  freeman 

fathered  at  York  round  Archbishop  Thurstan,  and  marched  to  the 
eld  of  Northallerton  to  await  the  foe.  The  sacred  banners  of  St. 
Cuthbert  of  Durham,  St.  Peter  of  York,  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and 
St.  Wilfred  of  Ripon  hung  from  a  pole  fixed  in  a  four-wheeled  car 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  host.  "  I  w^ho  wear  no  armor," 
shouted  the  chief  of  the  Galwegians,  '^  will  go  as  far  this  day  as  any 
one  with  breastplate  of  mail ;"  his  men  charged  with  wild  shouts 
of  "  Albin,  Albin,"  and  were  followed  by  the  Norman  knighthood  of 
the  Lowlands.  The  rout,  however,  was  complete ;  the  fierce  hordes 
dashed  in  vain  against  the  close  English  ranks  around  the  standard, 
and  the  whole  army  fled  in  confusion  to  Carlisle. 

England  was  rescued  from  this  chaos  of  misrule  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Church.  In  the  early  part  of  Stephen's  reign  his  brother  Hen- 
ry, the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  acting  as  papal  legate  for  the  realm, 
had  striven  to  supply  the  absence  of  any  royal  or  national  authority 
by  convening  synods  of  bishops,  and  by  asserting  the  moral  right 
of  the  Church  to  declare  sovereigns  unworthy  of  the  throne.  The 
compact  between  king  and  people  had  become  a  part  of  constitu- 
tional law  in  the  Charter  of  Henry,  but  its  legitimate  consequence 
in  the  responsibility  of  the  Crown  for  the  execution  of  the  compact 
was  first  drawn  out  by  these  ecclesiastical  councils.  From  their 
alternate  depositions  of  Stephen  and  Matilda  flowed  the  after-depo- 
sitions of  Edward  and  Richard,  and  the  solemn  act  by  which  the 
succession  was  changed  in  the  case  of  James.  Extravagant  and 
unauthorized  as  their  expression  of  it  may  appear,  they  did  express 
the  right  of  a  nation  to  good  government    Henry  of  Winchester^; 
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however,  '^  half  nionk,  half  soldier,''  as  he  was  called,  possessed  too 
little  religions  influence  to  wield  a  really  spiritual  power ;  it  was 
only  at  the  close  of  Stephen's  reign  that  the  nation  really  found  a 
moral  leader  in  Theobald,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  "  To 
the  Church,"  Thomas  justly  said  afterward,  with  the  proud  con- 
soioasness  of  having  been  Theobald's  right  hand,  '^  Henry  owed  his 
crown,  and  England  her  deliverance."  Thomas  was  the  son  of  Gil- 
bert Beket,  the  Portreeve  of  London,  the  site  of  whose  house  is 
still  marked  by  the  Mercers'  chapel  in  Cheapside ;  his  mother  Ro- ' 
hesc  was  the  type  of  the  devout  woman  of  her  day,  nnd  weighed 
her  boy  each  year  on  his  birthday  against  money,  clothes,  and  pro- 
visions which  she  gave  to  the  poor.  Thomas  grew  up  amid  the 
Norman  barons  and  clerks  who  frequented  his  father's  house  with 
a  genial  freedom  of  character  tempered  by  the  Norman  refinement; 
he  passed  from  the  school  of  Merton  to  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  returned  to  fling  himself  into  the  life  of  the  young  nobles  of 
the  time.  Tall,  handsome,  bright-eyed,  ready  of  wit  and  speech,  his 
firmness  of  temper  showed  itself  in  his  very. sports;  to  rescue  his 
hawk  which  had  fallen  into  the  water  he  once  plunged  into  a  mill- 
race,  and  was  all  but  crushed  by  the  wheel.  The  loss  of  his  father's 
wealth  drove  him  to  the  court  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  and  he 
soon  became  the  Primate's  confidant  in  his  plans  for  the  rescue  of 
England.  Henry,  the  son  of  Matilda  and  GeofFry,  had  now  by  the 
death  of  his  father  become  master  of  Normandy  and  Anjou,  while 
by  his  marriage  with  its  duchess,  Eleanor  of  Poitou,  he  had  added 
Acquitaine  to  his  dominions.  Thomas,  as  Theobald's  agent,  invited 
Henry  to  appear  in  England,  and  on  the  Duke's  landing  the  Arch- 
bishop interposed  between  the  rival  claimants  to  the  crown.  The 
Treaty  of  Wallingford  abolished  the  evils  of  the  long  anarchy ;  the 
castles  were  to  be  razed,  the  crown-lands  resumed,  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries banished  from  the  country.  Stephen  was  recognized  as 
King,  and  in  turn  acknowledged  Henry  as  his  heir.  But  a  year 
Jtad  hardly  passed  when  Stephen's  death  gave  his  rival  the  crown. 


Section  Tm.— Henry  the  Seeond,  1154—1189. 

[Auihorities, — Up  to  the  denth  of  Archbishop  Thomns  we  have  only  tho  letters  of 
Bdset  himself,  Foliot,  and  John  of  Salisbury,  collected  by  Dr.  Giles ;  but  this  dearth 
M  fo^wed  by  a  vast  outburst  of  historical  industry.  From  1169  till  1192  oor 
primary  authority  is  the  Chronicle  known  as  that  of  JBenedict  of  Peterboroagb,  ad- 
mirably edited  by  Professor  Stubbs,  who  hns  shown  tlie  probnbilify  of  its  authorship 
being  really  due  to  the  royal  trcnsui*er,  Bishop  Richard  Fitz-Neal.  It  is  continued 
to  13S01  by  Roger  of  Howden.  Both  are  works  of  the  highest  value,  and  hare  been 
edited  for  the  Rolls  series  by  Professor  Stubbs,  whose  prefaces  have  thrown  a  new 
light  on  the  constitutional  history  of  Henry's  reign.  The  history  by  William  of 
Newborough  (which  ends  in  1198)  is  a  work  of  the  classical  school,  like  William  of 
MalmeMbnr^,  but  distinguished  by  its  fairness  and  good  sense.  The  chronicles  of 
Balf  Niger,  with  the  additions  of  Ralf  of  Coggeshall,  that  of  Gervase  of  Canterbury, 
the  Life  of  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln  (edited  by  Mr.  Dimock),  the  voluminous  works  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  now  editing  by  Professor  Brewer  and  Mr.  Dimock,  may  be 
selected  as  especially  useful  amid  the  vast  mass  of  materials  for  Henry's  reign.  I 
htre  given  some  account  of  these  in  the  opening  of  the  next  chapter.    Lord  li^'U^-\ 
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ton's  *'Life  of  Henry  the  Second**  is  a  full  and  sober  account  of  the  time;  Canon 
Robertson's  biography  of  BekeC  is  accurate,  but  hostile  in  tone.  In  his  **  Docu- 
ments" Professor  Stubbs  has  printed  the  various  ** Assizes,"  and  the  ^'Dialogus  de 
Scaccario,"  which  explains  the  financial  administration  of  the  Curia  Regis.] 


Young  as  he  was,  Henry  mounted  the  throne  with  a  resolute  pur- 
pose of  government  which  his  reign  carried  steadily  out.  His  prac- 
tical, serviceable  frame  suited  the  hardest  worker  of  his  time. 
There  was  something  in  his  build  and  look,  in  the  square  stout 
frame,  the  fiery  face,  the  close-cropped  hair,  the  prominent  eyes,  the 
bull  neck,  the  coarse  strong  hands,  the  bowed  legs,  that  marked  out 
the  keen,  stirring,  coarse-fibred  man  of  business.  ^  He  never  sits 
down,"  said  one  who  observed  him  closely ;  "  ho  is  always  on  his 
legs  from  morning  till  night."  Orderly  in  business,  careless  ^in  ap- 
pearance, sparing  in  diet,  never  resting  or  giving  his  servants  rest, 
chatty,  inquisitive,  endowed  with  a  singular  charm  of  address  and 
strength  of  memory,  obstinate  in  love  or  hatred,  a  fair  scholar,  a 
great  hunter,  his  general  air  that  of  a  rough,  passionate,  busy  man, 
Henry's  personal  character  told  directly  on  the  character  of  his 
reign.  His  accession  marks  the  period  of  amalgamation,  when 
neighborhood  and  traffic  and  intermarriage  drew  Lnglishmcn  and 
Normans  so  rapidly  into  a  single  people,  that  the  two  races  soon 
cease  to  be  distinguishable  from  one  another,  A  national  feeling 
was  thus  springing  up,  before  which  the  barriers  of  the  older  feud- 
alism were  to  be  swept  away.  Henry  had  even  less  reverence  for 
the  feudal  past  than  the  men  of  his  day ;  he  was,  indeed,  utterly 
without  the  imagination  and  reverence  which  enabled  men  to  sym- 
pathize witli  any  past  at  all.  He  had  a  practical  man's  impatience 
of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  reforms  by  the  older  con- 
stitution of  the  realm,  nor  could  he  understand  other  men's  reluc- 
tance to  purchase  undoubted  improvements  by  the  sacrifice  of  cus- 
J  toms  and  traditions  of  by-gone  days.  Without  any  theoretical  hos- 
tility to  the  co-ordinate  powers  of  the  state,  it  seemed  to  him  a  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  natural  course  to  trample  either  Baronage  or 
Church  underfoot  to  gain  his  end  of  good  government.  He  saw 
clearly,  that  the  remedy  for  such  anarchy  as  England  had  endured 
under  Stephen  lay  in  the  establishment  of  a  kincrly  government  un- 
embarrassed by  any  privileges  of  order  or  class,  administered  by 
royal  servants,  and  in  whose  public  administration  the  nobles  acted 
simply  as  delegates  of  the  sovereign.  His  work  was  to  lie  in  the  or- 
ganization of  judicial  and  administrative  forms  which  realized  this 
idea,  but  of  the  great  currents  of  thought  and  feeling  which  were 
tending  in  the  same  direction  he  knew  nothing.  What  he  did  for 
the  great  moral  and  social  revolution  of  his  time  was  simply  to 
let  it  alone.  Religion  grew  more  and  more  identified  with  patri- 
otism under  the  eyes  oi  a  king  who  whispered,  and  scribbled,  and 
looked  at  picture-books  during  mass,  who  never  confessed,  and 
cursed  God  in  wild  frenzies  of  blasphemy.  Great  peoples  formed 
I  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  sea  round  a  sovereign  who  bent  the 
[whole  force  of  his  mind  to  hold  together  an  empire  which  the 
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growth  of  nationality  must  inevitably  destroy.  There  is  through- 
oat  a  tragic  grandeur  in  the  irony  of  Henry's  position,  that  of  a 
Sforza  of  the  fifteenth  century  set  in  the  midst  of  the  twelfth, 
building  up  by  patience  and  policy  and  craft  a  composite  dominion, 
alien  to  the  deepest  sympathies  of  his  age,  and  swept  away  in  the 
end  by  popular  forces  to  whose  existence  his  very  cleverness  and 
activity  blinded  him.  But  indirectly,  and  unconsciously,  his  policy 
did  more  than  that  of  all  his  predecessors  to  prepare  England  for 
the  unity  and  freedom  which  the  fall  of  his  house  was  to  reveal. 

He  had  been  placed  on  the  throne,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Church. 
His  first  work  was  to  refiair  the  evils  which  England  had  endured 
till  his  accession  by  the  restoration  of  the  system  of  Henry  the 
First ;  and  it  was  with  the  aid  and  counsel  of  Theobald  that  the 
foreign  marauders  were  driven  from  the  realm,  the  castles  demolish- 
ed in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  baronage,  the  King's  Court  and 
Exchequer  restored.  Age  and  infirmity,  however,  waraed  the  Pri- 
mate to  retire  from  the  post  of  minister,  and  his  power  fell  into  the 
younger  and  more  vigorous  hands  of  Thomas  Bekct,  who  had  long 
acted  as  his  confidential  adviser.  Thomas,  who  now  became  Chan- 
cellor, won  the  personal  favor  of  the  King.  The  two  young  men 
had,  in  Theobald's  words,  "  but  one  heart  and  mind ;"  Henry  jest- 
ed in  the  Chancellor's  hall,  or  tore  his  cloak  from  his  shoulders  in 
rough  horse-play  as  they  rode  through  the  streets.  He  loaded  his 
favorite  with  riches  and  honors,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  think- 
ing that  Thomas  in  any  degree  influenced  his  system  of  rule.  Hen- 
ry s  policy  seems,  for  good  or  evil,  to  have  been  throughout  his 
own.  As  yet,  his  designs  appeared  to  aim  chiefly  at  power  across 
the  Channel,  where  he  was  already  master  of  a  third  of  our  pres- 
ent France.  He  had  inherited  Anjou  and  Touraine  from  his  fa- 
ther, Maine  and  Normandy  from  his  mother,  and  the  seven  prov- 
inces of  the  South,  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Auvergne,  Perigord,  the  Li- 
mousin, the  Angoumois,  and  Guienne,  as  the  dowry  of  his  wife. 
The  actual  dominions  of  Lewis  the  Seventh  were  far  smaller  than 
his  own,  and  the  tact  of  Beket  had  bound  the  French  king  to 
Henry's  interests  by  securing  for  Henry's  son  the  hand  of  Mar- 
guerite, the  daughter  of  Lewis,  and  in  default  of  sons  the  heir- 
ess of  his  realm.  But  even  Lewis  was  roused  to  resistance  when 
Henry  prepared  to  enforce  by  arms  his  claims  on  Toulouse;  he 
threw  himself  into  the  town,  and  Henrj',  in  spite  of  his  Chancel- 
lor's remonstrances,  at  once  withdrew.  Thomas  had  fo«ght  brave- 
ly throughout  the  campaign,  at  the  head  of  the  700  knights  who 
K>rmed  his  household,  but  the  King  had  other  work  for  him  than 
On  Theobald's  death  ho  at  once  forced  on  the  monks  of 


war. 


Canterbury,  and  on  Thomas  himself,  his  election  as  archbishop. 
His  purpose  in  this  appointment  was  soon  revealed.  Henry  at  once 
proposed  to  the  bishops  tliat  a  clerk,  convicted  of  a  crime,  should 
be  deprived  of  his  orders,  and  handed  over  to  the  King's  tnbunals. 
The  local  courts  of  the  feudal  baronage  had  been  roughly  shorn 
of  their  power  by  the  judicial  reforms  of  Henry  the  First,  and  the 
Church   courtSj  as  the   Conqueror  had  created  them,  with  their 
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exclusive  right  of  justice  over  the  whole  body  of  educated  men 
throughout  the  realm,  formed  the  one  great  exception  to  the  system 
which  was  concentrating  all  jurisdiction  in  the  hands  of  the  King. 
The  bishops  yielded,  but  opposition  came  from  the  very  prelate 
whom  Henry  had  created  to  enforce  his  will.  From  the  moment 
of  his  appointment  Thomas  had  flung  himself  with  the  whole  ener- 
gy of  his  nature  into  the  part  he  had  to  play.  At  the  first  intima- 
tion of  Henry's  purpose  he  had  pointed  with  a  laugh  to  his  gay  at- 
tire :  '^  You  are  choosing  a  fine  dress  to  figure  at  the  head  of  your 
Canterbury  monks ;"  but  once  monk  and  primate,  he  passed  with  a 
fevered  earnestness  from  luxury  to  asceticism.  Even  as  minister 
he  had  opposed  the  King's  designs,  and  foretold  their  future  op- 
position :  "  You  will  soon  hate  me  as  much  as  you  love  me  now,** 
he  said,  ^^  for  you  assume  an  authority  in  the  afiEairs  of  the  Church 
to  which  I  shall  never  assent."  A  prudent  man  might  have  doubt- 
ed the  wisdom  of  destroying  the  only  shelter  which  protected  piety 
or  learning  against  a  despot  like  the  Red  King,  and  in  the  mind  of 
Thomas  the  ecclesiastical  immunities  were  parts  of  the  sacred  her- 
itage of  the  Church.  He  stood  without  support ;  the  Pope  advised 
concession,  the  bishops  forsook  him,  and  Thomas  bent  at  last  to 
agree  to  the  constitutions,  or  Concordat  between  Church  and  State, 
which  Henry  presented  to  the  Council  of  Clarendon.  Many  of  ita 
clauses  were  simply  a  re-enactment  of  the  system  established  by  the 
Conqueror.  The  election  of  bishop  or  abbot  was  to  take  place  be- 
fore royal  officers,  in  the  King's  chapel,  and  with  the  King's  assent. 
The  prelate  elect  was  bound  to  do  homage  to  the  King  for  his  lands 
before  consecration,  and  to  hold  his  lands  as  a  barony  from  the 
Kincf,  subject  to  all  feudal  burdens  of  taxation  and  attendance  in 
the  King's  Court.  No  bishop  might  leave  the  realm  without  the 
royal  permission.  No  tenant  in  chief  or  royal  servant  should  be 
excommunicated,  or  their  land  placed  under  interdict,  but  by  the 
King's  assent.  But  the  legislation  respecting  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion was  wholly  new.  The  King's  Court  was  to  decide  whether  a 
suit  between  clerk  and  layman,  whose  nature  was  disputed,  belong- 
ed to  the  Church  courts  or  the  King's.  A  royal  officer  was  to  be 
present  in  all  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  in  order  to  confine  the  Bish- 
op's Court  within  its  own  due  limits,  and  a  clerk  once  convicted 
there  passed  at  once  under  the  civil  jurisdiction.  An  appeal  was 
left  from  the  Archbishop's  Court  to  tne  King's  Court  for  defect  of 
justice.  The  privilege  of  sanctuary  in  churches  or  church-yards 
was  repealed,  so  far  as  property  and  not  persons  was  concerned* 
No  serf's  son  could  be  admitted  to  orders  without  his  loi*d's  per- 
mission. After  a  passionate  refusal,  the  Primate  at  last  set  his  seal 
to  the  Constitutions,  but  his  assent  was  soon  retracted,  and  the 
King's  savage  resentment  threw  the  whole  moral  advantage  of  the 
position  into  the  Archbishop's  hands.  Vexatious  charges  were 
brought  against  him;  in  the  Council  of  Northampton  his  life  was 
said  to  be  in  danger,  and  all  urged  him  to  submit.  But  in  the  pres- 
ence of  danger  the  courage  of  the  man  rose  to  its  full  height ;  grasp- 
ing his  archiepiscopal  cross,  he  entered  the  royal  court,  forbade  the 
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nobles  to  condemn  him,  and  appealed  to  the  Papal  See.  Shouts  of 
"Traitor !  traitor  I"  followed  him  as  he  retired.  The  Primate  turn- 
ed fiercely  at  the  word :  "  Were  I  a  knight,"  he  retorted, "  my  sword 
should  answer  that  foul  taunt."  At  night-fall  he  fled  in  disguise, 
and  reached  France  through  Flanders.  For  six  years  the  contest 
raged  bitterly ;  at  Rome,  at  Paris,  the  agents  of  the  two  powers  in- 
trigued against  each  other.  Henry  stooped  to  acts  of  the  meanest 
persecution  in  driving  the  Primate's  kinsmen  from  England,  and 
in  confiscating  the  lands  of  their  order  till  the  monks  of  Pontigny 
should  refuse  Thomas  a  home ;  while  Beket  himself  exhausted  the 
patience  of  his  friends  by  his  violence  and  excommunications,  as 
well  as  by  the  stubbornness  with  which  he  clung  to  the  offensive 
clause, "  saving  the  honor  of  my  order,"  the  addition  of  which  would 
have  practically  neutralized  the  King's  reforms.  The  Pope  coun- 
seled mildness;  I^ewis  himself  for  a  time  withdrew  his  snppoi*t;  his 
own  clerks  gave  way  at  last.  "  Come  up,"  said  one  of  them  bitter- 
ly when  his  horse  stumbled  on  the  road, "  saving  the  honor  of  the 
Church  and  my  order."  But  neither  warning  nor  desertion  moved 
the  resolution  of  the  Primate.  Henry,  in  dread  of  papal  excom- 
munication, resolved  at  last  on  the  coronation  of  his  son,  in  defiance 
of  the  privileges  of  Canterbury,  by  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  but 
the  Pope's  hands  were  now  freed  by  his  successes  in  Italy,  and  the 
threat  of  his  interposition  forced  the  King  to  a  show  of  submission. 
The  Archbishop  was  allowed  to  return  aft^r  a  reconciliation  with 
the  King  at  Fretheval,  and  the  Kentishmen  flocked  around  him 
with  uproarious  welcome  as  he  entered  Canterbuiy.  "  This  is  En- 
glandy"  said  his  clerks,  aa  they  saw  the  white  headlands  of  the  coast. 
**  You  will  wish  yourself  elsewhere  before  fifty  days  are  gone,"  said 
Thomas,  sadly;  and  his  foreboding  showed  his  appreciation  of 
Henry's  character.  He  was  now  in  the  royal  power,  and  orders 
had  already  been  issued  by  the  younger  Henry  for  his  arrest,  when 
four  knights  from  the  King's  Court,  spurred  to  outrage  by  a  pas- 
sionate outburst  of  their  master's  wrath,  crossed  the  sea,  and  forced 
their  way  into  the  Archbishop's  palace.  After  a  stormy  parley 
with  him  in  his  chamber  they  withdrew  to  arm,  and  Thomas  was 
hurried  by  his  clerks  into  the  cathedral.  As  he  reached  the  steps 
leading  from  the  transept  to  the  choir,  his  pursuers  burst  in,  shout- 
ing from  the  cloisters.  "  Where,"  cried  Reginald  Fitzurse,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  dimly  lighted  minster, "  where  is  the  traitor,  Thomas 
Beket?"  The  Primate  turned  resolutely  back:  "Here  am  I;  no 
traitor,  but  a  priest  of  God,"  he  replied ;  and  again  descending  the 
steps,  he  placed  himself  with  his  back  against  a  pillar  and  fronted 
bis  foes.  All  the  bravery,  the  violence  of  his  old  knightly  life  seem- 
ed to  revive  in  Thomas  as  he  tossed  back  the  threats  and  demands 
of  his  assailants.  "  You  are  our  prisoner,"  shouted  Fitzurse,  and 
the  four  knights  seized  him  to  drag  him  from  the  church.  "  Do 
not  touch  me,  Reginald,"  shouted  the  Primate ;  "  pander  that  you 
are,  you  owe  me  fealty;"  and,  availing  himself  of  his  personal 
strength,  he  shook  him  roughly  off.  "  Strike  I  strike !"  retorted 
Fitzurse;  and  blow  after  blow  struck  Thomas  to  the  ground.    A 
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retainer  of  Ranalf  de  Broc  with  the  poiut  of  his  sword  scattered 
the  Primate's  brains  on  the  ground.  "  Let  us  be  off,"  he  cried  tri- 
umphantly ;  "  this  traitor  will  never  rise  again." 

The  brutal  murder  was  received  with  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
out  Christendom ;  miracles  were  wrought  at  the  martyr's  tomb ;  he 
was  canonized,  and  became  the  most  popular  of  English  saints; 
but  Hem*y's  active  negotiations  with  the  papacy  averted  the  ex- 
communication which  at  first  threatened  to  avenge  the  deed  of 
blood.  The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  in  form  partially  an- 
nulled, and  liberty  of  canonical  election  restored  to  bishoprics  and 
abbacies.  In  reality,  however,  the  victory  remained  with  the  King. 
Throughout  his  reign  ecclesiastical  appointments  were  practically 
in  his  hands,  the  bishops  remained  faithful  to  the  royal  cause,  while 
the  King's  Court  asserted  its  power  over  the  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
The  close  of  the  great  struggle  left  Henry  free  to  complete  his 
great  work  of  legal  reform.  He  had  already  availed  himself  of  the 
expedition  against  Toulouse  to  deliver  a  crushing  blow  at  the 
baronage  by  the  commutation  of  their  personal  services  in  the  field 
for  a  money  payment,  a  "  scutage,"  or  "  shield  money,"  for  each 
fief.  The  King  thus  became  master  of  resources  which  enabled 
him  to  dispense  with  the  military  support  of  his  tenants,  and  to 
maintain  a  force  of  mercenary  soldiers  in  their  place.  The  diminu- 
tion of  the  military  power  of  the  nobles  had  been  accompanied  by 
measures  which  robbed  them  of  their  legal  jurisdiction.  The  cir- 
cuits of  the  judges  were  restored,  and  instructions  were  given  them 
to  enter  the  manors  of  the  barons  land  make  inquiry  into  their 
privileges;  while  the  office  of  sheriff  was  withdrawn  from  the 
great  nobles  of  the  shire  and  intrusted  to  the  lawyers  and  courtiers 
who  already  furnished  the  staff  of  justices.  The  resentment  of  the 
barons  found  an  opportunity  of  displaying  itself  when  the  King's 
eldest  son,  whose  coronation  had  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  Archbishop  Thomas,  suddenly  took  refuge  with  the  King  of 
France,  and  demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of  his  English  resilm. 
France,  Flanders,  and  Scotland  joined  the  leasjue  against  Henry, 
a  French  army  appeared  beneath  the  walls  oi  Rouen,  while  the 
King's  younger  sons,  Richard  and  Geoffry,  took  up  arms  in  Acqui- 
taine.  In  England  a  descent  of  Flemish  mercenaries  under  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  had  been  repulsed  by  the  loyal  justiciaries  near 
St.  Edmundsbury ;  but  Lewis  had  no  sooner  invaded  Normandy 
than  the  whole  extent  of  the  danger  was  revealed.  The  Scots 
crossed  the  border,  Roger  de  Mowbray  rose  in  revolt  in  Yorkshire, 
Earl  Ferrars  in  the  midland  shires,  Hugh  Bigod  in  the  eastern 
counties,  while  a  Flemish  fleet  prepared  to  support  the  insurrection 
by  a  descent  upon  the  coast.  The  murder  of  Archbishop  Thomas 
still  hung  around  Henry's  neck,  and  his  first  act  in  hurrying  to 
meet  these  perils  in  England  was  to  prostrate  himself  before  the 
shrine  of  the  new  martyr,  and  to  submit  to  a  public  scourging  in 
expiation  of  his  sin.  But  his  penance  was  hardly  wrought  when 
all  danger  was  dispelled  by  a  series  of  triumphs.  The  King  of 
Scotland,  William  the  Lion,  surprised  by  the  English  under  cover 
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of  a  niist,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  jasticiary,  Ranulf  de  Gianvil, 
and  at  the  retreat  of  the  Scots  the  English  rebels  hastened  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  With  the  army  of  mercenaries  which  he  had 
brought  to  England,  Henry  was  able  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rouen, 
and  to  reduce  his  sons  to  submission.  The  revolt  of  the  baronage, 
easily  as  it  had  been  subdued,  became  the  pretext  for  fresh  blows 
at  their  power.  The  greatest  of  these  was  his  Assize  of  Arms, 
which  restored  the  national  militia  to  the  place  which  It  had  lost 
at  the  Conquest.  The  substitution  of  scutage  for  military  service 
had  practically  freed  the  Crown  from  the  support  of  the  baronage 
and  their  feudal  retainers;  the  Assize  substituted  for  this  feudal 
organization  the  older  military  obligation  of  every  freeman  to  serve 
in  the  defense  of  the  realm.  Every  knight  was  forced  to  arm  him- 
self with  coat  of  mail,  and  shield  and  lance ;  every  freeholder  with 
lance  and  hauberk ;  every  burgess  and  poorer  freeman  with  lance 
and  iron  helmet.  This  universal  levy  of  the  armed  nation  was 
wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  for  purposes  of  defense. 

The  measures  we  have  named  were  only  part  of  Henry's  legisla- 
tion. His  reign,  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  initiated  the  rule  of  law," 
as  distinct  from  the  despotism — tempered  in  the  case  of  his  grand- 
father by  routine — of  the  earlier  Norman  kings.  It  was  in  suc- 
cessive ^^  Assizes,"  brief  codes  issued  with  the  sanction  of  the  great 
eonncils  of  barons  and  prelates  he  summoned  year  by  year,  that 
he  perfected,  by  a  system  of  reforms,  the  administrative  measures 
which  had  begun  with  Henry  the  First.  The  fabric  of  our  judicial 
legislation  commences  with  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  the  iirst  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  provide  for  the  order  of  the  realm  by  reviving 
the  old  English  system  of  mutual  security,  or  frank- pledge.  No 
stranger  might  abide  in  any  place  save  a  borough,  and  there  but 
for  a  single  night,  unless  sureties  were  given  for  his  good  behav- 
ior ;  and  the  list  of  such  strangers  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  itin- 
erant justices.  In  the  provisions  of  this  assize  for  the  repres- 
sion of  crime  we  find  the  origin  of  trial  by  jury,  so  often  attrib- 
uted to  earlier  times.  Twelve  lawful  men  of  each  hundred,  with 
four  from  each  township,  were  sworn  to  present  those  who  were 
known  or  reputed  as  criminals  within  their  district  for  trial  by 
ordeal.  The  jurors  were  thus  not  merely  witnesses,  but  sworn  to 
act  as  judges  also  in  determining  the  value  of  the  charge ;  and  it  is 
this  double  character  of  Heni^y's  jurors  that  has  descended  to  our 
"grand  jury,"  who  still  remain  charged  with  the  duty  of  present- 
ing criminals  for  trial  after  examination  of  the  witnesses  against 
them.  Two  later  steps  brought  the  jury  to  its  modern  condition.  i 
Under  Edward  the  First,  witnesses  acquainted  with  the  particular  / 
fact  in  question  were  added  in  each  case  to  the  general  jury,  and  at/ 
a  later  time,  by  the  separation  of  these  two  classes  of  jurors,  the  last] 
became  simply  "  witnesses,"  without  any  judicial  power,  while  thq 
first  ceased  to  be  witnesses  at  all,  and,  as  our  modern  jurors,  re- 
mained only  judges  of  the  testimony  given.  With  this  assize,  too, 
the  practice  which  had  prevailed  from  the  earliest  English  times, 
of  ^'  compurgation,"  passed  away.     Under  this  system  the  accused 
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could  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  by  the  voluntary  oath  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  kinsmen ;  but  for  the  fifty  years  which  followed  the  Assize 
of  Clarendon  his  trial,  after  the  investigation  of  the  grand  jury, 
was  found  solely  in  the  ordeal  or  'judgment  of  God.''  Innocence 
could  be  proved  by  the  power  of  holding  hot  iron  in  the  hand,  or  by 
sinking  when  flung  into  the  water,  for  swimming  was  a  proof  of 
guilt.  The  ordeal  by  battle  or  judicial  combat  introduced  by  the 
Normans  had,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  St.  Edmundsbnry, 
been  confined  to  the  feudal  manors.  It  was  the  abolition  of  the 
whole  system  of  ordeal  by  the  Council  of  Lateran  which  led  the 
way  to  the  establishment  of  what  is  called  a  "  petty  jury"  for  the 
final  trial  of  the  prisoner.  The  Assize  of  Clarendon  was  expanded 
in  that  of  Northampton,  issued  as  instructions  to  the  judges  after 
the  rebellion  of  the  barons.  Heniy,  as  we  have  seen,  had  restored 
the  King's  Court  and  the  occasional  circuits  of  its  justices :  at  the 
Council  of  Northampton  he  rendered  this  institution  permanent 
and  regular,  by  dividing  the  kingdom  into  six  districts,  to  each  of 
which  he  assigned  three  itinerant  justices.  The  circuits  thus  de- 
fined correspond  roughly  with  those  that  exist  at  the  present  day. 
The  primary  object  of  these  circuits  was  undoubtedly  financial,  but 
the  judicial  functions  of  the  judges  were  extended  by  the  abolition 
of  all  feudal  exemptions  from  their  jurisdiction.  The  chief  danger 
of  the  new  system  lay  in  the  opportunities  it  afforded  to  judicial 
corruption;  and  so  great  were  its  abuses  that  Henry  was  soon 
forced  to  restrict  for  a  time  the  number  of  justices  to  five — reserving 
appeals  from  their  court  to  himself  in  council.  It  is  from  this  Up- 
per Court  of  Appeal,  which  he  thus  erected,  that  the  judicial  pow- 
ers now  exercised  by  the  Privy  Council  are  derived,  as  well  as  the 
equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor.  In  the  next  century  it  be- 
comes the  great  council  of  the  realm,  from  which  the  Privy  Council 
drew  its  legislative,  and  the  House  of  Lords  its  judicial,  character. 
The  Court  of  Star-Chamber  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  are  later  offshoots  of  Henry's  creation.  The  King's  Court, 
which  became  inferior  to  this  higher  jurisdiction,  divided  after  the 
Great  Charter  into  the  three  distinct  courts  of  the  King's  Bench, 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  Common  Pleas,  which  by  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third  received  distinct  judges,  and  became  for 
all  purposes  separate. 

Henry  was  now  in  appearance  thoroughly  master  of  his  dominr 
ions,  and  his  invasion  of  Ireland  had  added  that  island  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  his  English  crown.  But  the  course  of  triumph  and 
legislation  was  rudely  broken  by  the  quarrels  and  revolts  of  his 
The  successive  deaths  of  Henry  and  GeofPry  were  followed 
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by  intrigues  between  Richard,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  Ao- 
quitaine,  and  Philip,  who  had  succeeded  Lewis  on  the  throne  of 
France.  The  plot  broke  out  at  last  in  actual  conflict ;  Richard  did 
homage  to  Philip,  and  the  allied  forces  suddenly  appeared  before 
Le  Mans,  from  which  Henry  retreated  in  headlong  flight  toward 
Normandy.  From  a  height  where  he  halted  to  look  back  on  the 
burning  city,  so  dear  to  him  as  his  birthplace,  the  old  King  hurled 
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his  curse  against  Grod :  ^'  Since  Thoa  hast  taken  from  me  the  town 
I  loved  best,  where  I  was  bom  and  bred,  and  where  my  father  lies 
bariedy  I  will  have  my  revenge  on  Thee  too — I  will  rob  Thee  of  that 
thing  Thou  lovest  most  in  me."  Death  was  upon  him,  and  the  long- 
ing of  a  dying  man  drew  him  to  the  home  of  his  race.  Tours  fell 
as  he  lay  at  Saumur,  and  the  hunted  King  was  diiven  to  beg  mercy 
from  his  foes.  They  gave  him  the  list  of  the  conspirators  against 
him:  at  the  head  of  them  was  his  youngest  and  best -loved  son, 
John.  ^  Now,"  he  said,  as  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  ^'  let 
things  go  as  they  will — ^I  care  no  more  for  myself  or  for  the  world." 
He  was  borne  to  Chinon  by  the  silvery  waters  of  Vienne,  and  mat- 
tering, *^  Shame,  shame  on  a  conquered  king,"  passed  sullenly  away. 


Section  IX.— The  FaU  of  the  Ansevliii,  1180—1204. 

{Authcritiet. — In  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  last  section,  the  Chronicle 
of  Richard  of  Devizes,  and  the  '*  Itinemrium  Regis  Ricardi,"  edited  bv  Professor 
Stobbs,  are  useful  for  Richard's  reign.  Rigord's  **Gesta  Philippi,"  and'  the  "Phi- 
Uppis**  of  Brito  Armoricus,  the  chief  authorities  on  the  French  side,  are  given  in 
iKicfaesne,  '*  Hist.  Franc.  Scriptores,"  vol.  y.] 


We  need  not  follow  Richard  in  the  Crusade  which  occupied  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  and  which  left  England  for  four  years  with- 
out a  ruler  —  in  his  quarrels  in  Sicily,  his  conquest  of  Cyprus,  his 
victory  at  Jaffa,  his  fruitless  march  upon  Jerusalem,  the  truce  he 
concluded  with  Saladin,  his  shipwreck  as  he  returned,  or  his  two  im- 
prisonments in  Germany.  Freed  at  last  from  his  captivity,  he  found 
nimself  among  dangers  which  he  was  too  clear-sighted  to  under- 
value. Less  wary  than  his  father,  less  ingenious  in  his  political  con- 
ceptions than  John,  Richard  was  far  from  a  mere  soldier.  A  love 
of  adventure,  a  pride  in  sheer  physical  strength,  here  and  there  a 
romantic  generosity,  jostled  roughly  with  the  craft,  the  unscrupulous- 
ness,  the  violence  of  his  race ;  but  he  was  at  heart  a  statesman,  cool 
and  patient  in  the  execution  of  his  plans  as  he  was  bold  in  their  con- 
ception. "The  devil  is  loose;  take  care  of  yourself,"  Philip  had 
written  to  John  at  the  news  of  the  King's  release.  In  the  French 
King's  case  a  restless  ambition  was  spurred  to  action  by  insults 
which  he  had  borne  during  the  Crusade,  and  he  had  availed  himself 
of  Richard's  imprisonment  to  invade  Normandy.  John,  traitor  to 
his  brother  as  to  his  father,  had  joined  his  alliance ;  while  the  Lords 
of  Acquitaine  rose  in  revolt  under  the  troubadour  Bertrand  de 
Bom.  Jealousy  of  the  rule  of  strangers,  weariness  of  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  Angevins  or  of  the  greed  and 
oppression  of  their  financial  administration,  combined  with  an  im- 
patience of  their  firm  government  and  vigorous  justice  to  alienate 
the  noblesse  of  their  provinces  on  the  Continent.  Loyalty  among 
the  people  there  was  none ;  even  Anjou,  the  home  of  their  race,  drift- 
ed toward  Philip  as  steadily  as  Poitou.  England  was  drained  by 
the  tax  for  Richard's  ransom,  and  irritated  by  his  resumption  on  hia 
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return  of  all  the  sales  by  which  he  had  raised  funds  for  his  Crusade. 
For  some  time  he  could  do  nothing  but  hold  Philip  in  check  on  the 
Norman  frontier,  surprise  his  treasui-e  at  Fretheval,  and  reduce  to 
submission  the  rebels  of  Acquitaine.  A  truce,  which  these  suc- 
cesses wrested  from  Philip,  gave  him  breathing  -  space  for  a  final 
blow  at  his  opponent. 

Extortion  had  wrung  from  England  wealth  which  again  filled 
the  royal  treasury,  and  Richard's  bribes  detached  Flanders  from 
the  French  alliance,  and  united  the  Counts  of  Chartres,  Champagne, 
and  Boulogne  with  the  Bretons  in  a  revolt  against  Philip.  Otho, 
a  nephew  of  Richard's,  was  now  one  of  two  rival  claimants  of  the 
empire,  and  William  Longchamp  of  Ely  was  busy  knitting  an  alli- 
ance which  would  bring  the  German  lances  to  bear  on  the  King  of 
Paris.  But  the  security  of  Normandy  was  requisite  to  the  success 
of  these  wider  plans,  and  Richard  saw  that  its  defense  could  no 
longer  rest  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Nonnan  people.  His  father  might 
trace  his  descent  through  Matilda  from  the  line  of  Hrolf,  but  the 
Angevin  ruler  was  in  fact  a  stranger  to  the  Norman.  Nor  did 
Henry  appeal  to  his  subjects'  loyalty ;  he  held  them,  as  he  held  hb 
other  provinces,  by  a  strictly  administrative  bond,  as  a  foreign  mas- 
ter, and  guarded  their  border  with  foreign  troops.  Richard  only 
exaggerated  his  father's  policy.  It  was  impossible  for  a  Norman 
to  recognize  his  duke  with  any  real  sympathy  in  the  Angevin  prince 
whom  he  saw  moving  along  the  border  at  the  head  of  Braban9on 
mercenaries,  in  whose  camp  the  old  names  of  the  Norman  baronage 
were  missing,  and  Merchad^,  a  mere  Gascon  ruffian,  held  supreme 
e^ommand.  Tlie  purely  military  site  which  Richard  selected  for  the 
new  fortress  with  which  he  guarded  the  border,  showed  his  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Normandy  could  now  only  be  held  in  a  milita- 
ry way.  As  a  monument  of  warlike  skill,  his  "  Saucy  Castle,"  Ch^ 
teau  Gnillard,  stands  first  among  the  fortresses  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Richard  fixed  its  site  where  the  Seine  bends  suddenly  at  Gaillon  in 
a  great  semicircle  to  the  north,  and  where  the  valley  of  Les  Ande- 
lys  breaks  the  line  of  the  chalk  cliffs  along  its  bank.  Blue  masses 
of  woodland  crown  the  distant  hills;  within  the  river  curve  lie 
a  dull  reach  of  flat  meadow,  round  which  the  Seine,  broken  with 
green  islets,  and  dappled  with  the  gray  and  blue  of  the  sky,  flashes 
like  a  silver  bow  on  its  way  to  Rouen.  The  castle  formed  a  part 
of  an  intrenched  camp  which  Richard  designed  to  cover  his  Nor- 
man capital  Approach  by  the  river  was  blocked  by  a  stockado 
and  a  bridge  of  boats,  by  a  fort  on  the  islet  in  mid-stream,  and  by 
the  tower  which  the  King  built  in  the  valley  of  the  Gambcn,  then 
an  impassable  marsh.  In  the  angle  between  this  valley  and  the 
Seine,  on  a  spur  of  the  chalk  hills  which  only  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
connects  with  the  general  plateau,  rose,  at  the  height  of  300  feet 
above  the  river,  the  crowning  fortress  of  the  whole.  Its  outworks, 
and  the  walls  which  connected  it  with  the  town  and  stockade,  have 
for  the  most  part  gone,  but  time  and  the  hand  of  man  have  done 
little  to  destroy  the  fortifications  themselves — the  fosse,  hewn  deep 
into  the  solid  rock,  with  casements  hollowed  out  along  its  sides,  the 
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flated  walls  of  the  citadel,  the  hage  donjon  looking  down  on  the 
brown  roofs  and  haddled  gables  of  Lcs  Andelys.  Even  now,  in  its 
ruin,  we  can  understand  the  triamphant  outburst  of  its  royal  build- 
er as  he  saw  it  rising  against  the  sky :  '^  How  pretty  a  child  is  mine, 
this  child  of  but  one  year  old !" 

The  easy  reduction  of  Normandy  on  the  fall  of  Chateau  Gaillard 
at  a  later  time  proved  Richard's  foresight ;  bat  foresight  and  sa- 
gacity were  mingled  in  him  with  a  brutal  violence  and  a  callous 
indifference  to  honor.  The  treaty  which  interrupted  his  war  with 
Philip  provided  that  Andelys  should  not  bo  fortified,  and  three 
months  after  its  ratification  he  was  building  his ''Saucy  Castle." 
^I  will  take  it,  were  its  walls  of  iron,"  Philip  exclaimed  in  wrath 
as  he  saw  it  rise.  "  I  would  hold  it,  were  the  walls  of  butter,"  was 
the  defiant  answer  of  his  foe.  It  was  Church  land,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  laid  Normandy  under  interdict  at  its  seizure,  but 
the  King  met  the  interdict  with  mockery,  and  intrigued  with  Rome 
till  the  censure  was  withdrawn.  He  was  just  as  defiant  of  a  ''  rain 
of  blood,"  whose  fall  scared  his  courtiers.  "  Had  an  angel  from 
heaven  bid  him  abandon  his  work,"  says  a  cool  observer, "  he  would 
have  answered  with  a  curse."  The  twelvemonth's  hard  work,  in 
fact,  by  securing  the  Norman  frontier,  set  Richard  free  to  deal  his 
long-meditated  blow  at  Philip.  Money  onlv  was  wanting,  and  the 
Bang  listened  with  more  than  the  greed  of  his  race  to  the  rumor 
that  a  treasure  had  been  found  in  the  fields  of  the  Limousin. 
Twelve  knights  of  gold  seated  round  a  golden  table  were  the  find, 
it  was  said,  of  the  Lord  of  Chaluz.  Treasure-trove  at  any  rate  there 
was,  and  Richard  prowled  around  the  walls,  but  the  castle  held 
stnbbomly  out  till  the  King's  greed  passed  into  savage  menace ; 
he  would  hang  all,  he  swore — man,  woman,  the  very  child  at  the 
breast.  In  the  midst  of  his  threats  an  arrow  from  the  walls  struck 
him  down.  He  died  as  he  had  lived,  pardoning  with  kingly  gener- 
osity the  archer  who  had  shot  him,  outraging  with  bitter  mockery 
the  priests  who  exhorted  him  to  repentance  and  restitution. 

Tile  jealousy  of  province  against  province  broke  out  fiercely  at 
his  death.  John  was  acknowledged  as  King  in  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, while  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  did  homage  to  Arthur, 
the  son  of  his  elder  brother  Greoffry,  the  late  Duke  of  Brittany. 
The  ambition  of  Philip,  who  protected  his  cause,  turned  the  day 
against  Arthur:  the  Angevins  rose  against  the  French  garrisons 
with  which  the  French  King  practically  annexed  the  country,  and 
John  was  at  last  owned  as  master  of  the  whole  dominion  of  his 
bouse.  A  fresh  outbreak  of  war  was  fatal  to  his  rival ;  surprised 
at  the  siege  of  Mirabeau  by  a  rapid  march  of  the  King,  Arthur 
was  taken  prisoner  to  Rouen,  and  murdered  there,  as  men  believed, 
by  his  uncle's  hand.  The  brutal  outrage  at  once  roused  Poitou  in 
revolt,  Anjou  and  Touraine  welcomed  Philip,  and  the  French  King 
marched  straight  on  Normandy.  The  ease  with  which  its  conquest 
was  effected  is  explained  by  the  utter  absence  of  anv  popular  re- 
tiatance  on  the  part  of  the  Normans  themselves,  ifalf  a  century 
before  the  sight  of  a  Frenchman  in  the  land  would  have  roused 
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every  peasant  to  arms  from  Avranches  to  Dieppe ;  but  town  after 
town  surrendered  at  the  mere  summons  of  Philip,  and  the  conquest 
was  hardly  over  before  Noi*mandy  settled  down  into  the  most  loyal 
of  the  provinces  of  France.  Much  of  this  was  due  to  the  wise 
liberality  with  which  Philip  met  the  claims  of  the  towns  to  inde- 
pendence and  self-government,  as  well  as  to  the  overpowering  force 
and  military  ability  with  which  the  conquest  was  effected.  But 
the  utter  absence  of  all  opposition  sprang,  as  we  have  seen,  from  a 
deeper  cause ;  to  the  Norman,  his  transfer  from  John  to  Philip  was 
a  mere  passing  from  one  foreign  master  to  another,  and  foreigner 
for  foreigner  Philip  was  the  less  alien  of  the  two.  Between  France 
and  Normandy  there  had  been  as  many  years  of  friendship  as  of 
strife;  between  Norman  and  Angevin  lay  a  century  of  bitterest 
hate.  Moreover,  the  subjection  to  France  was  the  realization  in 
fact  of  a  dependence  which  had  always  existed  in  theory;  Philip 
entered  Rouen  as  the  overlord  of  its  dukes,  while  the  submission  to 
the  house  of  Anjou  had  been  the  most  humiliating  of  all  submis- 
sions, the  submission  to  an  equal. 

It  was  the  consciousness  of  this  temper  in  the  Norman  people 
that  forced  John  to  abandon  all  hope  of  resistance  on  the  failnre 
of  his  attempt  to  relieve  Chateau  Gaillard,  by  the  siege  of  which 
Philip  commenced  his  invasion.  The  skill  with  which  the  com- 
bined movements  for  its  relief  were  planned  proves  the  King's  mili- 
tary ability.  The  besiegers  were  parted  into  two  masses  by  the 
Seine;  the  bulk  of  their  forces  were  camped  in  the  level  space 
within  the  bend  of  the  river,  while  one  division  was  thrown  across 
it  to  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Gambon,  and  sweep  the  country 
stround  of  its  provisions.  John  proposed  to  cut  the  French  army 
in  two  by  destroying  the  bridge  of  boats  which  formed  the  only 
communication  between  the  two  bodies,  while  the  whole  of  his  own 
forces  flung  themselves  on  the  rear  of  the  French  division  encamp- 
ed in  the  hut-de-aac  foimed  by  the  river  bend,  and  without  any  exit 
save  the  bridge.  Had  the  attack  been  carried  out  as  ably  as  it  was 
planned,  it  must  have  ended  in  Philip's  ruin ;  but  the  two  assaults 
were  not  made  simultaneously,  and  were  successively  repulsed. 
The  repulse  was  followed  by  the  utter  collapse  of  the  military  sys- 
tem by  which  the  Angevins  had  held  Normandy ;  John's  treasury 
was  exhausted,  and  his  mercenaries  passed  over  to  the  foe.  The 
King's  despairing  appeal  to  the  duchy  itself  came  too  late;  its 
nobles  were  already  treating  with  Philip,  and  the  towns  were  inca- 
pable of  resisting  the  siege-train  of  the  French.  It  was  despair  of 
any  aid  from  Normandy  that  drove  John  over -sea  to  seek  it  as 
fruitlessly  from  England;  but  with  the  fall  of  Chateau  Gaillard, 
after  a  gallant  struggle,  the  province  passed  without  a  struggle  into 
the  French  King's  hands.  On  its  loss  hung  the  destinies  of  En- 
gland ;  and  the  interest  that  attaches  one  to  the  grand  ruin  on  the 
heights  of  Les  Andelys  is,  that  it  represents  the  ruin  of  a  system  as 
well  as  of  a  camp.  From  its  dark  donjon  and  broken  walls  we  see 
not  merely  the  pleasant  vale  of  Seine,  but  the  sedgy  flats  of  our 
own  Runnvmcde. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

THE  QBE  AT  CHARTER. 

1204—1265. 

gegUon  I»~]SnKllili  lilteratnre  under  tbe  Norman  and  An^eTln  Klnfft. 

{AfUhoritie», — ^For  the  general  literature  of  this  period,  see  Mr.  Morley's  **  En- 
glish Writers  from  the  Conquest  to  Chaucer/'  vol  i.,  part  ii.  The  prefaces  of  Mr. 
Brewer  and  Mr.  Dimock  to  his  collected  works  in  the  Rolls  Series  give  all  that  can 
be  known  of  Gerald  de  Barri.  The  Poems  of  Walter  Map  have  been  edited  by  Mr. 
Wright  for  the  Camden  Society ;  Layamon,  by  Sir  F.  Madden.] 


It  is  in  a  review  of  the  literature  of  England  during  the  period 
that  we  have  just  traversed  that  we  shall  best  understand  the 
new  English  people  with  which  John,  when  driven  from  Nor- 
mandy, found  himself  face  to  face. 

In  bis  contest  with  Beket,  Henry  the  Second  had  been  power- 
fully aided  by  the  silent  revolution  which  now  be^an  to  part  the 
purely  literary  class  from  the  Church.  During  the  earlier  ages 
of  our  history  we  have  seen  literature  springing  up  in  ecclesiastic- 
al schools,  and  protecting  itself  against  the  ignorance  and  violence 
of  the  time  under  ecclesiastical  privileges.  With  but  two  ex- 
ceptions, in  fact,  those  of  Alfred  and  Etiielw.eard,  all  our  writers 
from  Baeda  to  the  days  of  the  Angevins  are  clergy  or  monks. 
The  revival  of  letters  which  followed  Xhe  Conquest  was  a  pure- 
ly ecclesiastical  revival ;  the  intellectual  impulse  which  Bee  had 
ffiven  to  Normandy  traveled  across  the  Channel  with  the  new 
STorman  abbots  who  were  established  in  the  greater  English  mon- 
asteries ;  and  writing-rooms  or  scriptoria,  where  the  chief  works 
of  Latin  literature,  patristic  or  classical,  were  copied  and  illumi- 
nated, the  lives  of  saints  compiled,  and  entries  noted  in  the  mo- 
nastic chronicle,  formed  from  this  time  a  part  of  every  religious 
bouse  of  any  importance.  Fruitful  of  results  as  it  had  been  in 
France,  the  philosophical  and  devotional  impulse  given  by  Anselm 
produced  no  English  work  of  theology  or  metaphysics;  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  national  temper  that  the  literary  revival  at  once 
took  the  older  historical  form.  At  Durham,  Turgot  and  Simeon 
threw  into  Latin  shape  the  national  annals  to  the  time  of  Henry 
the  First,  with  an  especial  regard  to  Northern  affairs ;  while  the 
earlier  events  of  Stephen's  reign  were  noted  down  by  two  Priors 
of  Hexham  in  the  wild  border- land  between  England  and  the 
Scots.  These,  however,  were  the  colorless  jottings  of  mere  annal- 
ists ;  it  was  in  the  Scriptorium  of  Canterbury,  m  Osbern's  lives 
of  the  English  saints  Dunstan  and  Elfeg,  or  in  Eadmer's  xc^covd 
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of  the  Struggle  of  Anselra  against  the  Red  King  and  his  successor, 
that  we  see  the  first  indications  of  a  distinctively  English  feeling 
telling  on  the  new  literature.  The  national  impulse  is  yet  more 
conspicuous  in  the  two  historians  that  followed.  The  war-songs 
of  the  English  conquerors  of  Britain  were  preserved  by  Henry, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  who  wove  them  into  annals  com- 
piled from  Bseda  and  the  Chronicle ;  while  William,  the  librarian 
of  Malmesbury,  has  industriously  collected  the  lighter  ballads 
which  embodied  the  popular  traditions  of  the  English  Kin^s. 
The  revival  of  Ensflish  patriotism  is  yet  more  distinctly  visible 
in  the  Sayings  of  2Elfred  and  the  legend  of  Hereward's  struggle 
in  the  Fens  of  Ely,  whose  composition  may  probably  be  placed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second. 

We  may  see  the  tendency  of  English  literature  at  the  close  of 
the  Norman  period  in  William  of  Malmesbury.  In  himself,  as  in 
his  work,  he  marks  the  fusion  of  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered, for  he  was  of  both  English  and  Norman  parentage,  and 
his  sympathies  were  as  divided  as  his  blood.  In  the  form  and 
style  of  his  writings  he  shows  the  influence  of  those  classical  stud- 
ies which  were  now  reviving  throughout  Christendom.  Monk 
as  he  is,  he  discards  the  older  ecclesiastical  models  and  the  an- 
nalistic  form.  Events  are  grouped  together  with  no  strict  rel^ 
erence  to  time,  while  the  lively  narrative  flows  rapidly  and  loose- 
ly along,  with  constant  breaks  of  digression,  over  the  general  his- 
tory of  Europe  and  the  Church.  It  is  in  this  change  of  historic 
spirit  that  William  takes  his  place  as  first  of  the  more  statesman* 
like  and  philosophic  school  of  historians  who  began  soon  to  anse 
in  direct  connection  with  the  Court,  and  among  whom  the  author 
of  the  chronicle  which  commonly  bears  the  name  of  "  Benedict 
of  Peterborough,"  with  his  continuator  Roger  of  Howden,  are  the 
most  conspicuous.  Both  held  judicial  offices  under  Henry  the 
Second,  and  it  is  to  their  position  at  Court  that  they  owe  the 
fullness  and  accuracy  of  their  information  as  to  aflairs  at  home 
and  abroad,  their  copious  supply  of  official  documents,  and  the 
purely  political  temper  with  which  they  regard  the  conflict  of 
Church  and  State  in  their  time.  The  same  freedom  from  ecclesi* 
astical  bias,  combined  with  remarkable  critical  ability,  is  found  in 
the  history  of  William,  the  Canon  of  Newborough.  From  the 
time  of  Henry  the  First,  in  fact,  the  English  Court  had  become 
the  centre  of  a  distinctly  secular  literature.  The  treatise  of 
Ranulf  do  Glanvill,  the  justiciar  of  Henry  the  Second,  is  the  earli- 
est work  on  English  law,  as  that  of  the  royal  treasurer,  Richard 
Fitz-Neal,  on  the  Exchequer,  is  the  earliest  on  English  govern- 
ment. Romance  had  long  before  taken  root  in  the  court  of  Heniy 
the  First,  where,  under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Maud,  the  "  Dreamt 
of  Arthur,"  so  long  cherished  by  the  Celts  of  Brittany,  which  had 
traveled  to  Wales  in  the  train  of  the  exile  Rhys  ap  Tewdor,  took 
shape  in  the  History  of  the  Britons  by  Geoffiy  of  Monmouth. 
Myth,  legend,  tradition,  the  classical  pedantry  of  the  day,  the 
Welsh  dreams  of  future  triumph  over  the  Saxon,  the  memories 
of  the  Crusades  and  of  the  world-wide  dominion  of  Charles  the 
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Oreaty  were  mingled  together  by  this  daring  fabulist  in  a  work 
whose  popalarity  became  at  once  immense.  Alfred  of  Beverly 
tiaoBferred  his  inventions  into  the  region  of  sober  history,  while 
two  Norman  trouveursy  Gaimar  and  Wace,  translated  them  into 
French  verse.  So  complete  was  tbe  credence  they  obtained,  that 
Arthur's  tomb  at  Glastonbary  was  visited  by  Henry  the  Second, 
while  the  child  of  his  son  Greoffry  and  of  Constance  of  Brittany 
bore  the  name  of  the  Celtic  hero.  Out  of  Geoffry's  creation  grew 
little  by  little  the  poem  of  the  Table  Round.  Brittany,  which 
had  mingled  with  the  story  of  Arthur  the  older  and  more  mysteri- 
ous legend  of  the  Enchanter  Merlin,  lent  that  of  Lancelot  to  the 
wandering  minstrels  of  the  day,  who  moulded  it,  as  they  wandered 
from  hall  to  hall,  into  the  familiar  song  of  knighthood  wrested 
from  its  loyalty  by  the  love  of  woman.  The  stories  of  Tristram 
aod  Gawayne,  at  first  as  independent  as  that  of  Lancelot,  were 
drawn  with  it  into  the  whirlpool  of  Arthurian  romance;  and 
when  the  Church,  jealous  of  the  populaiity  of  the  legends  of 
diivalry,  invented  as  a  counteracting  influence  the  poem  of  the 
Sacred  Dish,  the  San  Graal  which  held  the  blood  of  the  Cross, 
invisible  to  all  eyes  but  those  of  the  pure  in  heart,  the  genius  of  a 
Court  poet,  Walter  de  Map,  wove  the  rival  legends  together,  sent 
Arthur  and  his  knights  wandering  over  sea  and  land  in  the  quest 
of  the  San  Graal,  and  crowned  the  work  by  the  figure  of  Sir  Galsr 
had,  the  type  of  ideal  knighthood,  without  fear  and  without  re- 
proach. 

Walter  was  one  of  two  remarkable  men  who  stand  before  us  as 
the  representatives  of  a  sudden  outburst  of  literary,  social,  and  re- 
ligious criticism  which  followed  the  growth  of  romance  and  the 
appearance  of  a  freer  historical  tone  in  the  court  of  the  two  Hen- 
ries. Bom  on  the  Welsh  border,  a  student  at  Paris,  a  favorite 
with  the  King,  a  royal  chaplain,  justiciary,  and  embassador,  the 
genius  of  Walter  de  Map  was  as  various  as  it  was  prolific.  He  is 
as  much  at  his  ease  in  sweeping  together  the  chit-chat  of  the  time 
in  his  ''  Courtly  Trifles,"  as  in  ci*eating  the  character  of  Sir  Gala- 
had. But  he  only  rose  to  his  fullest  strength  when  he  turned 
from  the  fields  of  romance  to  that  of  Church  reform,  and  embodied 
the  ecclesiastical  abuses  of  his  day  in  the  figure  of  his  '^  Bishop 
Gk>liath.'*  The  whole  spirit  of  Henry  and  his  Court  in  their  strug- 
gle with  Beket  is  reflected  and  illuistratcd  in  the  apocalypse  and 
confession  of  this  imaginary  prelate.  Picture  afler  picture  strips 
the  veil  from  the  corruption  of  the  mediasval  Church,  its  indolence, 
its  thirst  for  gain,  its  secret  immorality.  The  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  from  Pope  to  hedge-priest,  is  painted  as  busy  in  the  chase 
for  gain ;  what  escapes  the  oishop  is  snapped  up  by  the  archdea- 
con, what  escapes  the  archdeacon  is  nosea  and  hunted  down  by 
the  dean,  while  a  host  of  minor  officials  prowl  hungrily  around 
these  greater  marauders.  Out  of  the  crowd  of  figures  which  fills 
the  canvas  of  the  satirist,  pluralist  vicars,  abbots  ^'  purple  as  their 
wineSy''  monks  feeding  ana  chattering  together  like  parrots  in  the 
refectory,  rises  the  Philistine  Bbhop,  light  of  purpose,  void  of  con- 
science, lost  in  sensuality,  drunken,  unchasto,  the  Goliath  who 
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sums  up  the  enormities  of  all,  and  against  whose  forehead  this 
new  David  slings  his  sharp  pebble  oi  the  brook.  Powerless  to 
hold  the  wine-cup,  Goliath  trolls  out  the  famous  drinking-song 
that  a  hundred  translations  ha^e  made  familiar  to  us : 

''Die  I  most,  but  let  me  die  drinking  in  an  inn! 
Hold  the  wine-cnp  to  mj  lips  sparkling  from  the  bin  I 
So,  when  angels  flatter  down  to  take  me  from  mj  sin, 
*Ah,  God  haTe  mercy  on  this  sot,'  the  cherubs  will  bi^n!*' 

The  spirit  of  criticism  which  assailed  in  Walter  the  eoclesiastii^ 
al  system  of  the  day,  ventured  in  Gerald  de  Barri  to  attack  its 
system  of  civil  government.  Gerald  is  the  father  of  our  popular 
literature,  as  he  is  the  originator  of  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
pamphlet  Welsh  blood  (as  his  usual  name  of  Giraldns  Cambren- 
sis  implies)  mixed  with  Norman  in  his  veins,  and  something  of  the 
restless  Celtic  fire  runs  alike  through  his  writings  and  his  life.  A 
busy  scholar  at  Paris,  a  reforming  archdeacon  in  Wales,  the  wit- 
tiest of  Court  chaplainn,  the  most  troublesome  of  bishops,  Gerald 
became  the  gayest  and  most  amusing  of  all  the  authors  of  his 
time.  In  his  hands  the  stately  Latin  tongue  took  the  vivacity 
and  picturesqucness  of  the  jongleur's  verse.  H<?ared  as  he  had 
been  in  classical  studies,  he  threw  pedantry  contemptuously  aside. 
''  It  is  bettor  to  be  dumb  than  not  to  be  understood,"  is  his  char- 
acteristic apology  for  the  novelty  of  his  style :  "  new  times  require 
new  fashions,  and  so  I  have  thrown  utterly  aside  the  old  and  dry 
method  of  some  authors,  and  aimed  at  adopting  the  fashion  of 
speech  which  is  actually  in  vogue  to-day."  Ilis  tract  on  the  con* 
quest  of  Ireland  and  his  account  of  Wales,  which  ara  in  fact  re- 
ports of  two  journeys  undertaken  in  those  countries  with  John 
and  Archbishop  Baldwin,  illustrate  his  rapid  faculty  of  careless 
observation,  his  audacity,  and  his  good  sense.  They  are  just  the 
sort  of  lively,  dashing  lettera  that  we  find  in  the  correspondence 
of  a  modern  journal.  There  is  the  same  modem  tone  in  his 
political  pamphlets ;  his  profusion  of  jests,  bis  fund  of  anecdote, 
the  aptness  of  his  quotations,  his  natural  shrewdness  and  critical 
acumen,  the  clearness  and  vivacity  of  his  style,  are  backed  by  a 
fearlessness  and  impetuosity  that  made  him  a  dangerous  assailant 
even  to  such  a  ruler  as  Henry  the  Second.  The  invectives  in 
which  Gerald  poured  out  his  resentment  against  the  Angevins 
are  the  cause  of  half  the  scandal  about  Henry  and  his  sons  which 
has  found  its  way  into  history.  His  life  was  wasted  in  an  inef« 
fectual  struggle  to  secure  the  see  of  St.  David's,  but  the  pungent 
pen  of  the  pamphleteer  played  its  part  in  rousing  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  to  its  struggle  with  the  Crown. 

It  is  only,  however,  as  the  writings  of  Englishmen  that  Latin 
or  French  works  like  these  can  be  claimed  as  part  of  English 
literature.  Banished  from  Court  by  the  Conquest,  superseded  in 
legal  documents  by  Latin,  the  English  tongue  ceased  to  be  liter- 
ary. The  spoken  tongue  of  the  nation  at  large  remained  of  course 
English  as  oefore ;  William  himself  had  tried  to  learn  it,  that  he 
might  administer  justice  to  his  subjects;  but,  like  all  popular  dia- 
lects when  freed  from  the  control  of  a  written  literature,  it  tended 
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e  its  grammatical  complexities  of  gender  and  inflexion,  while 
new  words  crept  in  irom  the'  language  of  the  conqaerors. 
;reat  monument  indeed  of  English  prose,  the  English  Chron- 
self,  lingered  on  in  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough,  but  it  died 
mid  the  miseries  of  Stephen's  reign,  and  as  a  written  Ian- 
I  English  was  silent  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Its  re- 
coincides  with  the  loss  of  Normandy  and  the  return  of  John 
island  realm.  '^  There  was  a  priest  in  the  land  whose  name 
layamon ;  he  was  son  of  Leovenath :  may  the  Lord  be  gra- 
to  him !  He  dwelt  at  Earnley,  a  noble  church  on  the  bank 
em  (good  it  seemed  to  him  !),  near  Radstone,  where  he  read 
.  It  came  in  mind  to  him  and  in  his  chicfest  thought  that 
»ald  tell  the  noble  deeds  of  England,  what  the  men  were 
I,  and  whence  they  came,  who  first  had  English  land.*^ 
eyine  far  and  wide  over  the  land,  the  priest  of  Earnley 
B»da  and  Wace,  the  books  too  of  S.  Albin  and  S.Austin. 
amon  laid  down  these  books  and  turaed  the  leaves ;  he  be- 
ihem  lovingly :  may  the  Lord  be  merciful  to  him !  Pen  he 
with  fingers  and  wrote  a  book-skin,  and  the  true  word  set 
fier  and  compressed  the  three  books  into  one."  Layamon's 
fi  is  now  Areley,  near  Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire ;  his  poem 
I  fact  an  amplified  *^  Brut,"  with  insertions  from  BsBda.  His- 
lly  it  is  worthless,  but  as  a  monument  of  our  language  it  is 
d  all  price.  After  a  sleep  of  half  a  century  English  woke 
changed.  In  more  than  thirty  thousand  lines  less  than  fifty 
an  words  are  to  be  found.  Even  the  old  poetic  tradition 
18  the  same ;  the  alliterative  metre  of  the  earlier  verse  is 
lightly  affected^by  rhyme,  the  similes  are  the  few  natural 
B  of  Csedmon,  the  battles  are  painted  with  the  same  rough, 
)  joy.  It  is  by  no  mere  accident  that  the  English  tongue 
rakes  again  into  written  life  on  the  eve  of  the  great  struggle 
!en  the  nation  and  its  King.  The  artificial  lorms  imposed 
B  Conquest  were  falling  away  from  the  people  as  from  its 
;nre,  and  a  new  England,  quickened  by  the  Celtic  vivacity 
Map  and  the  Norman  daiing  of  Gerald,  stood  forth  to  its 
}t  with  John. 


Seetlon  H.-Jobn.    1204-1215. 

SioritieM, — Our  chief  source  of  information  is  the  "  Chronicle  of  Roger  of 
rw,"  the  first  of  the  S.  Alban's  annalistSf  whose  work  was  subsequently 
■nd  continued  in  a  more  patriotic  tone  by  another  monk  of  the  same  abbey, 
V  Paris.  The  Annals  of  Waverley,  Dunstable,  and  Burton  are  all  important 
period.  The  great  series  of  the  Royal  Rolls,  patent  and  other,  begin  now 
:  the  highest  value.  The  French  authorities  as  before.  For  Langton,  see 
biography  in  the  **  Lives  of  the  Archbishops. "  The  best  modem  account 
«igo  is  in  Mr.  Pearson  s  **  History  of  £ngUind,"  vol.  ii.] 
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sessed  all  the  quickness,  the  vivacity,  the  cleverness,  the  good- 
humor,  the  social  charm  which  distinguished  his  house.  He  was 
fond  of  books  and  learned  men,  he  was  the  friend  of  Gerald  as  he 
was  the  student  of  Pliny.  He  had  a  strange  gift  of  attracting 
friends  and  of  winning  the  love  of  women.  But  in  his  inner  soul 
John  was  the  worst  outcome  of  the  Augevins.  He  united  into 
one  mass  of  wickedness  their  insolence,  their  selfishness,  their  un- 
bridled lust,  their  crueltv  and  tyranny,  their  shamelessness,  their 
superstition,  their  cynical  indifference  to  honor  or  truth.  In  mere 
boyhood  he  had  torn  with  brutal  levity  the  beards  of  the  Irish 
chieftains  who  came  to  own  him  as  their  lord.  His  ingratitude 
and  perfidy  had  brought  down  his  father's  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  To  his  brother  he  had  been  the  worst  of  traitor&  All 
Christendom  believed  him  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  nephew,  Ar- 
thur of  Brittany.  He  had  abandoned  one  wife  and  was  faithless 
to  another.  His  punishments  were  refinements  of  cruelty,  the 
starvation  of  children,  the  crushing  old  men  under  copes  oi  lead. 
His  court  was  a  brothel,  where  no  woman  was  safe  from  the  royal 
lust,  and  where  his  cynicism  loved  to  publish  the  news  of  his  vic- 
tim's shame.  He  was  as  craven  in  his  superstition  as  he  was  dai^ 
ing  in  his  impiety.  He  scoffed  at  priests  and  turned  his  back  on 
the  mass,  even  amid  the  solemnities  of  his  coronation,  but  he  never 
stirred  on  a  journey  without  hanging  relics  around  his  neck.  But 
with  the  supreme  wickedness  of  his  race  he  inherited  its  profound 
ability.  His  plan  for  the  relief  of  Ch&teau  Gaillard,  the  rapid 
march  by  which  he  shattered  Arthur's  hopes  at  Mirabeau,  showed 
an  inborn  genius  for  war.  In  the  rapiaity  and  breadth  of  his 
political  combinations  he  far  surpassed  the  statesmen  of  his  time. 
Throughout  his  reign  we  see  him  quick  to  discern  the  difiiculties 
of  his  position,  and  inexhaustible  in  the  resources  with  which  he 
met  them.  The  overthrow  of  his  continental  power  only  spurred 
him  to  the  formation  of  a  great  league  which  all  but  brought 
Philip  to  the  ground ;  and  the  sudden  revolt  of  all  England  was 
parried  by  a  shameless  alliance  with  the  Papacy.  The  closer 
study  of  John's  history  cleara  away  the  charges  of  sloth  and  in- 
capacity with  which  men  tried  to  explain  the  greatness  of  his  falL 
The  awful  lesson  of  his  life  rests  on  the  fact  that  it  was  no  weak 
and  indolent  voluptuary,  but  the  ablest  and  most  ruthless  of  the 
Aneevins,  who  lost  Normandy,  became  the  vassal  of  the  Pope,  and 
perished  in  a  struggle  of  despair  against  English  freedom. 

The  whole  energies  of  the  King  were  bent  on  the  recovery  of 
his  lost  dominions  on  the  Continent.  He  impatiently  collected 
money  and  men  for  the  support  of  the  adherents  of  the  house  of 
Aniou,  who  were  still  struggling  against  the  arms  of  France  in 
Poitou  and  Guienne,  and  had  assembled  an  army  at  Portsmouth 
in  the  summer  of  1205,  when  his  project  was  suddenly  thwarted 
by  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  Primate  and  the  Earl  MareschaL 
So  completely  had  both  the  baronage  and  the  Church  been  hum- 
bled by  his  father,  that  the  attitude  of  their  representatives  indi- 
cated the  new  spirit  of  national  freedom  which  was  rising  around 
the  Eang.    John  at  once  braced  himself  to  the  struggle.    The 
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death  of  Hubert  Walter,  a  few  days  after  this  successful  protest, 
enabled  him,  as  it  seemed,  to  neutralize  the  opposition  of  the 
Church  by  placing  a  creature  of  his  own  at  its  head.  John  de 
Grey,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  elected  by  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury at  his  bidding  and  enthroned  as  Primate.  In  a  previous 
though  informal  gathering,  however,  the  convent  had  already 
chosen  its  sub-prior,  Reginald,  as  Archbishop,  and  the  rival  claim- 
ants hastened  to  appeal  to  Rome,  but  the  result  of  their  appeal 
was  a  startling  one  both  for  themselves  and  for  the  King.  Inno- 
cent the  Third,  who  now  occupied  the  Papal  throne,  had  pushed 
its  claims  of  supremacy  over  Christendom  further  than  any  of 
his  predecessors :  resolved  to  free  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  royal  tyranny,  he  quashed  both  the  contested  elections,  and 
commanded  the  monks  who  appeared  before  him  to  elect  in  his 
presence  Stephen  Langton  to  the  archiepiscopal  see.  Personally, 
a  better  choice  could  not  have  been  made,  for  Stephen  was  a  man 
who  by  sheer  weight  of  learning  and  holiness  of  life  had  risen  to 
the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  and  whose  after  career  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  English  patriots.  But  in  itself  the  step  was  a 
violent  usurpation  of  the  rights  both  of  the  Church  ana  of  the 
Crown.  The  King  at  once  met  it  with  defiance,  and  replied  to 
the  Papal  threats  of  interdict  if  Langton  were  any  longer  ex- 
cluded from  his  see,  by  a  counter  threat  that  the  interdict  should 
be  followed  by  the  banishment  of  the  clergy  and  the  mutilation 
of  every  Italian  he  could  seize  in  the  realm.  Innocent,  however, 
was  not  a  man  to  draw  back  from  his  purpose,  and  the  interdict 
fell  at  last  upon  the  land.  All  worship  save  that  of  a  few  priv- 
ileged orders,  all  administration  of  the  Sacrament  save  that  of 
private  baptism,  ceased  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  church-bells  were  silent,  the  dead  lay  unburied  on  the 
ground.  The  King  replied  by  confiscating  the  lands  of  the 
clergy  who  observed  the  interaict,  by  subjecting  them,  in  spite 
of  their  privileges,  to  the  royal  courts,  and  often  by  leaving  out- 
rages on  them  unpunished.  "Let  him  go,"  said  John,  when  a 
Welshman  was  brought  before  him  for  the  murder  of  a  priest; 
**he  has  killed  my  enemy."  Two  years  passed  before  the  Pope 
proceeded  to  the  further  sentence  of  excommunication.  John 
was  now  formally  cut  off  from  the  pale  of  the  Church ;  but  the 
new  sentence  was  met  with  the  same  defiance  as  the  old.  Five 
of  the  bishops  had  fied  over  sea,  and  secret  disaffection  was 
spreading  widely,  but  there  was  no  public  avoidance  of  the  ex- 
communicated King.  An  Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  who  with- 
drew from  his  service,  was  crushed  to  death  under  a  cope  of  lead, 
and  the  hint  was  sufficient  to  prevent  either  prelate  or  noble 
from  following  his  example.  Only  one  weapon  now  remained  in 
Innocent's  hands.  An  excommunicate  king  had  ceased  to  be  a 
Christian,  or  to  have  claims  on  the  obedience  of  Christian  sub- 
jects. As  spiritual  heads  of  Christendom,  the  Popes  had  ere  now 
asseiled  their  right  to  remove  such  a  ruler  from  his  throne,  and 
to  give  it  to  a  worthier  than  he.  It  was  this  right  which  Inno- 
cent asserted  in  the  deposition  of  John.     He  proclaimed  a  cyvv 
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Bade  against  him,  and  committed  the  execution  of  his  sentence  to 
Philip  of  France.  John  met  it  with  the  same  scorn  as  before. 
His  insolent  disdain  suffered  the  Roman  deacon,  Pandulf,  to  pro- 
claim his  deposition  to  his  very  face  at  Northampton.  An  enor- 
mous army  gathered  at  his  call  on  Barham  Down,  and  the  £n- 
clish  fleet  dispelled  all  danger  of  invasion  on  the  part  of  Philip's 
ibrces  now  assembled  on  the  opposite  coast  by  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel, capturing  some  ships,  and  burning  Dieppe. 

At  the  very  moment  of  apparent  triumph  John  suddenly  gave 
way.  It  was  the  revelation  of  a  danger  at  home  which  shook 
him  out  of  his  contemptuous  inaction.  From  the  first  he  had 
guarded  jealously  against  any  revolt  of  the  baronage  during  his 
struggle  with  the  Church;  he  had  demanded  the  surrender  of 
their  children  as  hostages  for  their  loyalty;  he  had  crushed  a 
rising  of  the  Iiish  nobles  in  the  midst  of  the  interdict,  and  foiled 
by  rapid  marches  the  efforts  at  rebellion  which  Innocent  had 
stirred  up  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  Barbarous  cruelties  cele- 
brated his  triumph ;  he  drove  De  Braose,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Lords  Marchei*s,  to  die  in  exile,  while  liis  wife  and 
grandchildren  were  believed  to  have  been  starved  to  death  in 
the  royal  prisons.  On  the  nobles  who  still  clung  panic-stricken 
to  the  coui-t  of  the  excommunicate  king,  John  heaped  outrages 
worse  than  death.  Illegal  exactions,  the  seizure  of  their  castles, 
the  preference  shown  to  foreigners,  were  small  provocations  com- 
pared with  his  attacks  on  the  honor  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 
Powerless  to  resist  openly,  the  baronage  plunged  almost  to  a  man 
into  secret  conspiracies:  many  promised  aid  to  Philip  on  his 
landing,  while  the  King  of  Scots,  with  Llewellyn  of  Wales,  were 
busy  in  corresponding  with  the  Pope.  It  was  with  the  proofs  of 
this  universal  disaffection  in  his  hands  that  Pandulf  summoned 
John  to  submit;  but  the  ambition  of  the  King  seconded  his  fears. 
Vile  as  he  was,  he  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  ability  of 
his  race,  and  in  the  wide  combination  he  bad  long  been  planning 
against  Philip  he  showed  himself  superior,  as  a  diplomatist,  to 
Henry  himself.  The  barons  of  Poitou  were  already  sworn  to  aid 
him  in  the  South.  He  had  purchased  the  alliance  of  the  Count 
of  Flanders  in  the  North.  His  nephew  Otho,  the  Papal  claimant 
of  the  Empire,  had  engaged  to  bring  the  knighthood  of  Gennany 
to  his  aid.  But  for  the  success  of  this  vast  combination  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Pope  was  indispensable,  for  none  of  his  allies, 
and  least  of  all  Otho,  could  fight  side  by  side  with  an  excom- 
municate king.  Once  resolved  on,  his  submission  was  effected 
with  a  shameless  cynicism.  Not  only  did  John  promise  to  re- 
ceive Langton,  and  to  compensate  the  clergy  for  their  losses,  not 
only  did  he  grovel  at  the  feet  of  the  exiled  bishops  on  their  re- 
turn, but,  amid  the  wonder  and  disgust  of  his  Court,  he  solemnly 
resigned  both  crown  and  realms  into  the  hands  of  the  legate,  and 
received  them  back  again  to  be  held  by  fealty  and  homage  as  a 
vassal  of  the  Pope. 

England  thrilled  at  the  news  with  a  sense  of  national  shame 
such  as  she  had  never  felt  before.     ^'  He  has  become  the  Pope's 
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xnaD,''  the  whole  country  mannured ;  ''  he  has  forfeited  the  very 
name  of  King ;  from  a  free  man  he  has  degraded  himself  into  a 
serf."  But  as  a  political  measure  the  success  of  John's  submis- 
sion was  complete.  The  French  army  at  once  broke  up  in  impo- 
tent rage,  but  on  its  advance  toward  Flanders  five  hundred  En- 
glish ships  under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  fell  upon  the  fleet  which 
accompanied  it  along  the  coast  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  The 
great  league  which  John  had  so  long  matured  at  last  disclosed 
itselt  The  King  himself  landed  in  Poitou,  rallied  its  barons 
around  him,  crossed  the  Loire  in  triumph,  and  recaptured  Angers, 
the  home  of  his  race.  At  the  same  time  Otho,  reinforcing  his 
€knnan  army  by  the  knighthood  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne,  as 
well  as  by  a  body  of  English  mercenaries,  invaded  France  fi-om 
the  north.  For  the  moment  Philip  seemed  lost,  and  yet  on  the 
fortunes  of  Philip  hung  the  fortunes  of  English  freedom.  But  in 
this  crisis  of  her  fate  France  was  true  to  hei*self  and  her  Eang; 
the  townsmen  marched  from  every  borough  to  Philip's  rescue, 
priests  led  their  flocks  to  battle  with  the  sacred  banners  flying  at 
their  head.  The  two  armies  met  near  the  bridge  of  Bouvines, 
between  Lille  and  Toumay,  and  from  the  first  the  day  went 
against  the  invaders.  The  Flemish  were  the  first  to  fly,  then  the 
German  centre  was  overwhelmed  by  the  numbers  of  the  French, 
last  of  all  the  English  on  the  right  were  broken  by  the  fierce  on- 
set of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  charged  mace  in  hand,  and 
struck  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  the  ground.  The  news  of  this 
complete  overthrow  reached  John  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs 
in  the  South,  and  scattered  his  hopes  to  the  winds.  He  was  at 
once  deserted  by  the  Poitevin  noblesse^  and  a  precipitate  retreat 
alone  enabled  him  to  return,  baffled  and  humiliated,  to  his  island 
kingdom. 

It  is  to  the  victory  of  Bouvines  that  England  owes  her  Great 
Charter.  From  the  hour  of  his  submission  to  the  Papacy,  John's 
vengeance  on  the  barons  had  only  been  delayed  till  he  should  re- 
turn a  conqueror  from  the  fields  of  France.  A  sense  of  their 
danger  nerved  the  nobles  to  resistance;  they  refused  to  follow 
the  King  on  his  foreign  campaign  till  the  excommunication  were 
removed,  and  when  it  was  removed  they  still  refused,  on  the  plea 
that  they  were  not  bound  to  serve  in  wara  without  the  realm. 
Furious  as  he  was  at  this  new  attitude  of  resistance,  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  for  vengeance,  and  John  sailed  for  Poitou  with  the 
dream  of  a  great  victory  which  should  lay  Philip  and  the  barons 
alike  at  his  feet.  He  returned  from  his  defeat  to  find  the  nobles 
no  longer  banded  together  in  secret  conspiracies,  but  openly 
united  in  a  definite  claim  of  liberty  and  law.  The  author  of  this 
great  change  was  the  new  Archbishop  whom  Innocent  had  set  on 
the  throne  of  Canterbury.  From  the  moment  of  his  landing  in 
England,  Stephen  Langton  had  assumed  the  constitutional  posi- 
tion of  the  Primate  as  champion  of  the  old  English  customs  and 
law  against  the  pei*sonal  despotism  of  the  kings.  As  Anselm 
had  withstood  William  the  Ked,  as  Theobald  had  rescued  En- 
gland from  the  lawlessness  of  Stephen,  so  Langton  prepared  to 
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withstand  and  rescne  his  conntry  from  tho  tyranny  of  John.  At 
his  first  meeting  with  the  King  he  called  on  him  to  swear  to  the 
observance  of  the  laws  of  the  Confessor,  a  phrase  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  national  liberties  were  summed  up.  Churchman  as 
he  was,  he  protested  against  the  royal  homage  to  the  Pope ;  and 
when  John  threatened  vengeance  on  the  barons  for  their  refusal  to 
sail  with  him  to  Poitou,  Langton  menaced  him  with  excommunicar 
tion  if  he  assailed  his  subjects  by  any  but  due  process  of  law.  Far, 
however,  from  being  satisfied  with  resistance  such  as  this  to  iso- 
lated acts  of  tyranny,  it  was  the  Archbishop's  aim  to  restore  on  a 
formal  basis  the  older  freedom  of  the  realm.  In  a  private  meeting 
of  the  barons  at  St.  PauPs  he  produced  the  Charter  of  Henry  the 
First,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  welcomed  showed 
the  sagacity  with  which  the  Primate  had  chosen  his  ground  for 
the  coming  struggle.  All  hope,  however,  hung  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  French  campaign;  it  was  the  victory  at  Bouvines  that 
broke  the  spell  of  terror,  and  within  a  few  days  of  the  King^s 
landing  the  barons  again  met  at  St.  Edmundsbury,  and  swore  on 
the  high  altar  to  demand  from  him,  if  needful  by  force  of  arms, 
the  observance  of  Henry's  Charter  and  of  the  Confessor's  Law. 
At  Christmas  they  presented  themselves  in  arms  before  the  King 
and  preferred  their  claim.  The  few  months  that  followed  show- 
ed John  that  he  stood  alone  in  the  land ;  nobles  and  Churchmen 
were  alike  arrajed  against  him,  and  the  commissioners  whom  he 
sent  to  plead  his  cause  at  the  County  Courts  brought  back  the 
news  that  no  man  would  help  him  against  the  Charter.  At 
Easter  the  barons  again  gathered  in  arms  at  Brackley,  and  re- 
newed their  claim.  "Why  do  they  not  ask  for  my  kingdom P' 
cried  John  in  a  burst  of  passion ;  but  the  whole  country  rose  as 
one  man  at  his  refusal  London  threw  open  her  gates  to  the 
army  of  the  barons,  now  organized  under  Robert  Fitz- Walter, 
"  the  marshal  of  the  army  of  God  and  holy  Church."  The  ex- 
ample of  the  capital  was  at  once  followed  by  Exeter  and  Lincoln; 
promises  of  aia  came  from  Scotland  and  Wales;  the  northern 
nobles  marched  hastily  to  join  their  comrades  in  London.  With 
seven  horsemen  in  his  train  John  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
a  nation  in  arms.  He  had  summoned  mercenaries  and  appealed 
to  his  liege  lord,  the  Pope ;  but  summons  and  appeal  were  alike 
too  late.  Nursing  wrath  in  his  heart  the  tyrant  bowed  to  neces- 
sity, and  summoned  the  barons  to  a  conference  at  Runnymede. 


Seetton  III.-The  Great  Cbarter.    1215-1217. 

\AfUhorxti€». — ^The  text  of  the  Charter  is  given  by  Professor  Stubbs,  with  valiiabU 
comments,  in  his  ''Documents  Illastrated/'  etc.  Mr.  Pearson  gives  a  useful  aoalf* 
sis  of  it.] 

An  island  in  the  Thames  between  Staines  and  Windsor  had  been 
chosen  as  the  place  of  conference:  the  King  encamped  on  one  bank, 
while  the  barons  covered  the  marshy  flat,  still  known  by  the  name 
of  Runnymede,  on  the  other.    Their  delegates  met  in  the  island  be^ 
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tween  them,  bat  the  negotiations  were  a  mere  cloak  to  cover  John's 
purpose  of  nnconditioiml  submission.  The  Great  Chaiter  was  dis- 
onssed,  agreed  to,  and  signed  in  a  single  day. 

One  copy  of  it  still  remains  in  the  British  Museum,  injured  by 
age  and  nre,  but  with  the  royal  seal  still  hanging  from  the  brown, 
shriveled  parchment.  It  is  impossible  to  gaze  without  reverence 
on  the  earliest  monument  of  English  freedom  which  we  can  see 
with  our  own  eyes  and  touch  with  our  own  hands,  the  great  Char- 
ter to  which  from  age  to  age  patriots  have  looked  back  as  the  ba- 
sis of  English  liberty.  But  in  itself  the  Charter  was  no  novelty, 
nor  did  it  claim  to  establish  any  new  constitutional  principles. 
The  Charter  of  Henr^  the  First  formed  the  basis  of  the  whole, 
and  the  additions  to  it  are  for  the  most  part  formal  recognitions 
of  the  judicial  and  administrative  changes  introduced  by  Henry 
the  Second.  But  the  vague  expressions  of  the  older  charters  were 
now  exchanged  for  precise  and  elaborate  provisions.  The  bonds 
of  anwritten  custom  which  the  older  grants  did  little  more  than 
recognize  had  proved  too  weak  to  hold  the  Angevins;  and  the 
baronage  now  threw  them  aside  for  the  restraints  of  written  law. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Great  Charter  marks  the  transition  from 
the  age  of  traditional  rights,  preserved  in  the  nation's  memory 
and  officially  declared  by  the  Primate,  to  the  age  of  written  legis- 
lation, of  Parliaments  and  Statutes,  which  was  soon  to  coma  The 
Chnrch  had  shown  its  power  of  self-defense  in  the  struggle  over 
the  interdict,  and  the  clause  which  recognized  its  rights  alone  re- 
tained the  older  and  general  form.  But  all  vagueness  ceases  when 
the  Charter  passes  on  to  deal  with  the  rights  of  Englishmen  at 
large,  their  right  to  justice,  to  security  of  person  and  property, 
to  good  government.  "No  freeman,"  ran  the  memorable  article 
that  lies  at  the  base  of  our  whole  judicial  system,  "shall  be  seized 
or  imprisoned,  or  dispossessed,  or  outlawed,  or  in  any  way  brought 
to  rum :  we  will  not  go  against  any  man  nor  send  against  him, 
save  by  legal  judgment  of  his  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  land." 
**To  no  man  will  we  sell,"  runs  another,  "or  deny,  or  delay,  right 
or  lustice."  The  great  reforms  of  the  past  reigns  were  now  for- 
mally recognized ;  judges  of  assize  were  to  hold  their  circuits  four 
times  in  the  year,  and  the  Court  of  Common  Picas  was  no  longer 
to  follow  the  King  in  his  wanderings  over  the  realm,  but  to  sit  in 
a  fixed  place.  But  the  denial  of  justice  under  John  was  a  small 
danger  compared  with  the  lawless  exactions  both  of  himself  and 
bis  predecessor.  Richard  had  increased  the  amount  of  the  scu- 
tage  which  Henry  II.  had  introduced,  and  applied  it  to  raise  funds 
for  his  ransom.  He  had  restored  the  Danegeld,  or  land  tax,  so 
often  abolished,  under  the  new  name  of  "carucage,"  had  seized 
the  wool  of  the  Cistercians  and  the  plate  of  the  churches,  and 
rated  movables  as  well  as  land.  John  had  again  raised  the  rate 
of  scutage,  and  imposed  aids,  fines,  and  ransoms  at  his  pleasure 
without  counsel  of  the  baronage.  The  Great  Charter  met  this 
abuse  by  the  provision  on  which  our  constitutional  system  rests. 
With  the  exception  of  the  three  customary  feudal  aids  which  still 
remained  to  the  Crown, "no  scutage  or  aid  shall  be  imposed  in  our 
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realm  save  by  the  Common  Coancil  of  the  realm;"  and  to  this 
Gi*eat  Council  it  was  provided  that  prelates  and  the  greater  bar- 
ons should  be  summoned  by  special  writ,  and  all  tenants  in  chief 
through  the  sheriffs  and  bailiffs,  at  least  forty  days  before.  A 
number  of  irregular  exactions  were  abolished  or  assessed  at  a  fix- 
ed rate,  the  abuses  of  wardship  were  reformed,  and  widows  pro- 
tected against  the  compulsory  marriages  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  to  the  profit  of  the  Crown. 

The  rights  which  the  barons  claimed  for  themselves  they  claim- 
ed for  the  nation  at  large.  The  boon  of  free  and  unbought  justice 
was  a  boon  for  all,  but  a  special  provision  protected  the  right  of 
the  poor.  The  forfeiture  of  the  freeman  on  conviction  of  felony 
was  never  to  include  his  tenement,  or  that  of  the  merchant  hia 
wares,  or  that  of  the  countryman  his  wain.  The  means  of  actual 
livelihood  were  to  be  left  even  to  the  worst.  The  under-tenants 
or  farmers  were  protected  against  all  lawless  exactions  of  their 
lords  in  precisely  the  same  terms  as  these  were  protected  against 
the  lawless  exactions  of  the  Crown.  The  towns  were  secured  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  municipal  privileges,  their  freedom  from 
arbitrary  taxation,  their  rights  of  justice,  of  common  delibcratioD, 
of  regulation  of  trade.  ''Let  the  city  of  London  have  all  its  old 
liberties  and  its  free  customs,  as  well  by  land  as  by  water.  Be- 
sides this,  we  will  and  grant  that  all  other  cities,  and  boroughs, 
and  towns,  and  ports,  have  all  their  liberties  and  free  customs." 
The  influence  of  the  trading  class  is  seen  in  two  other  enactments, 
by  which  freedom  of  journeying  and  trade  was  secured  to  foreign 
merchants,  and  a  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  was  or- 
dered to  be  enforced  throughout  the  i^eahn.  There  remained  only 
one  question,  and  that  the  most  difficult  of  all :  the  question  how 
to  secure  this  order  which  the  Charter  had  established  in  the  act- 
ual government  of  the  realm.  The  immediate  abuses  were  easily 
swept  away,  the  hostages  restored  to  their  homes,  the  foreigners 
banished  from  the  country.  But  it  was  less  easy  to  provide  means 
for  the  control  of  a  King  whom  no  man  could  trust,  and  a  council 
of  twenty-four  barons  was  chosen  from  the  general  body  of  their 
order  to  enforce  on  John  the  observance  of  the  Charter,  with  the 
right  of  declaring  war  on  the  King  should  its  provisions  be  in- 
fnnged.  Finally,  the  Charter  was  published  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  sworn  to  at  every  hundred-mote  and  town-mote  by 
order  from  the  King. 

'*They  have  given  me  four-and-twenty  over-kings,"  cried  John 
in  a  burst  of  fury,  flinging  himself  on  the  floor  and  gnawing  sticks 
and  straw  in  his  impotent  rage.  But  the  rage  soon  passed  into 
the  subtle  policy  of  which  he  was  a  master.  Before  daybreak 
he  had  ridden  from  Windsor,  and  he  lingered  for  months  along 
the  Southern  shore,  the  Cinque  Ports  and  the  Isle  of  Wighty  wait- 
ing for  news  of  the  aid  he  had  solicited  from  Rome  and  from  the 
Continent.  It  was  not  without  definite  purpose  that  he  had  be- 
come the  vassal  of  Rome.  While  Innocent  was  dreaming  of  a 
vast  Christian  Empire,  with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  to  enforce  ju8- 
tice  and  religion  on  his  under-kings,  John  believed  that  the  Papal 
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protection  woald  enable  him  to  rale  as  tyrannically  as  be  would. 
The  thunders  of  the  Papacy  were  to  be  ever  at  hand  for  his  pro- 
tection,  as  the  armies  of  England  are  at  hand  to  protect  the  vile- 
ness  and  oppression  of  a  Turkish  Sultan  or  a  Nizam  of  Hvderabad. 
His  envoys  were  already  at  Rome,  and  Innocent,  wroth  both  at 
the  revolt  against  his  vassal  and  the  disregai*d  of  his  own  position 
as  over-lord,  annulled  the  Great  Charter  and  suspended  Stephen 
Langton  from  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  Pnmate.  Autumn 
brought  a  host  of  foreign  soldiers  from  over- sea  to  the  King's 
standard,  and  advancing  against  the  disorganized  forces  of  the 
barons,  John  starved  Rochester  into  submission,  and  marched  rav- 
aging through  the  midland  counties  to  the  North,  while  his  mer- 
cenaries spread  like  locusts  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land.  From 
Berwick  the  King  turned  back  triumphant  to  coop  up  his  enemies 
in  London,  where  fresh  Papal  excommunications  fell  on  the  barons 
and  the  city.  But  the  barghers  set  Innocent  at  defiance.  ''The 
ordering  of  secular  matters  appertaineth  not  to  the  Pope,"  they 
said,  in  words  that  seem  like  mutterings  of  the  coming  Lollara- 
ism;  and  at  the  advice  of  Simon  Langton,  the  Archbishop's  broth- 
er, bells  swung  out  and  mass  was  celebrated  as  before.  With  the 
undisciplined  militia  of  the  country  and  the  towns,  however,  suc- 
cess was  impossible  against  the  trained  forces  of  the  King,  and 
despair  drove  the  barons  to  seek  aid  from  France.  Philip  had 
long  been  waiting  the  opportunity  for  his  revenge  upon  John, 
and  his  son  Lewis  at  once  accepted  the  crown  in  spite  of  Inno- 
cent's excommunications,  and  landed  in  Tliiinet  with  a  consider- 
able force.  As  the  barons  had  foreseen,  the  French  mercenaries 
who  constituted  John's  host  refused  to  fight  against  the  French 
sovereign.  The  whole  aspect  of  afiairs  was  suddenly  reversed. 
Deserted  by  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  the  King  was  forced  to  fall 
rapidly  back  on  the  Welsh  Marches,  while  his  rival  entered  Lon- 
don and  received  the  submission  of  the  larger  part  of  England. 
Only  Dover,  under  Hubert  de  Burgh,  held  out  obstinately  against 
Lewis,  and  John,  who  by  a  series  of  rapid  marches  had  succeeded 
in  distracting  the  plans  of  the  barons  and  relieving  Lincoln,  now 
turned  southward  to  rescue  the  great  fortress  of  the  coast.  In 
crossing  the  Wash,  however,  his  army  was  surprised  by  the  tide, 
and  his  baggage,  with  the  royal  treasures,  washed  away. 

The  fever  which  seized  the  baffled  tyrant  in  the  Abbey  of 
Swineshead  was  inflamed  by  a  gluttonous  debauch,  and  John  en- 
tered Newark  only  to  die.  His  death  changed  the  whole  face  of 
affairs,  for  his  son  Henry  was  but  a  child  ten  years  old,  and  the 
royal  authonty  passed  into  the  hands  of  one  who  was  to  stand 
high  among  English  patriots — William,  the  Earl  Mareschal.  The 
coronation  of  the  boy-king  was  at  once  followed  by  the  solemn 
acceptance  of  the  Great  Charter,  and  the  nobles  soon  streamed 
away  from  the  French  camp;  for  national  jealousy  and  suspicions 
of  treason  told  heavily  against  Lewis,  while  the  pity  which  was 
excited  by  the  youth  and  helplessness  of  Henry  was  aided  by  a 
sense  of  injustice  in  burdening  the  child  with  the  iniquity  of  his 
father.    One  bold  stroke  of  the  Earl  Mareschal  decided  the  «Uw^-  ^ 
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gle.  A  joint  army  of  Frenchmen  and  English  barons,  under  the 
Count  of  Perche  and  Robert  Fitz-Walter,  were  besieging  lincoliiy 
when  the  Earl,  suddenly  gathering  forces  from  the  royal  castleSi 
marched  to  its  relief.  Cooped  up  in  the  steep  narrow  streets,  and 
attacked  at  once  hj  the  Earl  and  the  garrison,  the  French  fled  in 
hopeless  rout;  the  Count  of  Perche  fell  on  the  field;  Robert  Fits- 
Walter  was  taken  prisoner.  A  more  terrible  defeat  crushed  the 
remaining  hopes  of  Lewis.  Large  reinforcements  set  sail  from 
France  to  his  aid,  under  the  escort  of  Eustace  the  Monk,  a  well- 
known  freebooter  of  the  Channel,  but  in  the  midst  of  their  voyage 
a  small  English  fleet,  which  had  set  sail  from  Dover  under  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  fell  boldly  on  their  rear.  The  fight  admirably  illue* 
trates  the  naval  warfare  of  the  time.  From  the  decks  of  the  En- 
glish vessels  the  bowmen  of  Philip  d'Aubeny  poured  their  arrows 
into  the  crowded  masses  on  board  the  transports,  others  hurled 
quicklime  into  their  enemies'  faces,  while  the  more  active  vessels 
crashed  with  their  armed  prows  into  the  sides  of  the  French  shipe. 
The  skill  of  the  mariners  of  the  Cinque  Ports  decided  the  day 
against  the  larger  forces  of  their  onponents,  and  the  fleet  of  Eu^ 
tace  was  utterly  destroyed.  Earl  Mareschal  now  closed  in  upon 
London,  but  resistance  was  really  at  an  end.  By  the  treaty  of 
Lambeth,  Lewis  promised  to  withdraw  from  England  on  payment 
of  a  sum  which  ne  claimed  as  debt ;  his  adherents  were  restored 
to  their  possessions,  the  liberties  of  London  and  other  towns  oour 
firmed,  and  the  prisoners  on  either  side  restored  to  liberty.  The 
noble  spirit  of  Earl  Mareschal  was  shown  in  the  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration of  the  terms  of  submission,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  stran- 
ger left  England  beneath  the  rule  of  a  statesman  whose  love  for 
the  Charter  was  as  great  as  its  own. 


Section  IT.— Tlie  UnlvenlUes. 

lAuthorities. — Hnber,  in  his  "English  Universities,"  has  giren  the  outlines  of 
the  subject ;  its  details  may  be  found  in  Anthony  Wood's  **'  liistoiy  of  the  UniTsr- 
rity  of  Oxford."  I  have  borrowed  much  from  two  papers  of  my  own  in  "  Maanil- 
lan's  Magazine"  on  "The  Early  History  of  Oxford."  For  Bacon,  see  his  "Open 
Inedita,"  in  the  Rolls  Series,  with  Mr.  Brewers  admirable  introduction,  and  Dr. 
Wheweirs  estimate  of  him  in  his  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences.] 


From  the  turmoil  of  civil  politics  we  turn  to  the  more  silent 
but  hardly  less  important  revolution  from  which  we  may  date 
our  national  education.  It  is  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third 
that  the  English  universities  begin  to  exercise  a  definite  influence 
on  the  intellectual  life  of  Englishmen.  Of  the  early  history  of 
Cambridge  we  know  little  or  nothing,  but  enough  remains  to  en- 
able us  to  trace  the  early  steps  by  which  Oxford  attained  to  its 
intellectual  eminence.  The  establishment  of  the  great  schools 
which  bore  the  name  of  Universities  was  every  where  throughont 
Europe  the  special  mark  of  the  new  impulse  that  Christendom  had 
gained  from  the  Crusades.  A  new  fervor  of  study  sprang  up  in 
the  West  from  its  contact  with  the  more  civilized  East.    Travel- 
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ere  like  Adelard  of  Bath  broaght  back  the  first  mdiments  of 
physical  and  mathematical  science  from  the  schools  of  Cordova 
or  Bagdad.  The  earliest  classical  revival  restored  Caesar  and 
"Virgil  to  the  list  of  monastic  studies,  and  left  its  stamp  on  the 
pedantic  style,  the  profuse  classical  quotations  of  writers  like 
William  of  Malmesbury  or  John  of  Salisbury.  The  scholastic 
philosophy  sprung  up  in  the  schools  of  Paris.  The  Roman  law 
was  revived  by  the  imperialist  doctore  of  Bologna.  The  long 
mental  inactivity  of  feuaal  Europe  was  broken  up  like  ice  before 
a  summer's  sun.  Wandering  teachere  like  Lantranc  or  Anselm 
crossed  sea  and  land  to  spread  the  new  power  of  knowledge.  The 
same  spirit  of  restlessness,  of  inquiry,  oi  impatience  with  the  older 
traditions  of  mankind,  either  local  or  intellectual,  that  had  hurried 
half  Christendom  to  the  tomb  of  its  Lord,  crowded  the  roads  with 
thousands  of  young  scholars  hurrying  to  the  chosen  seats  where 
teachere  were  gathered  together.  A  new  power  had  sprung  up 
in  the  midst  of  a  world  as  yet  under  the  rule  of  sheer  brute  force. 
Poor  as  they  were,  sometimes  even  of  a  servile  race,  the  wander- 
ing scholare  who  lectured  in  every  cloister  were  hailed  as  *^  mas- 
tere"  by  the  crowds  at  their  feet  Abelard  was  a  foe  worthy  of 
the  menaces  of  councils,  of  the  thundera  of  the  Church.  The 
teaching  of  a  single  Lombard  was  of  note  enough  in  England  to 
draw  down  the  prohibition  of  a  king.  When  'Vacarins,  probably 
a  guest  in  the  court  of  Archbishop  Theobald,  where  Beket  and 
John  of  Salisbury  were  already  busy  with  the  study  of  the  Canon 
Law,  opened  lectures  on  it  at  Oxford,  he  was  at  once  silenced  by 
Stephen,  then  at  war  with  the  Church,  and  jealous  of  the  power 
which  the  wreck  of  the  royal  authority  and  the  anarchy  of  his 
rale  had  ah*eady  thrown  into  its  hands. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Vacarius,  Oxford  stood  in  the  firet 
rank  amon^  English  towns.  Its  town  church  of  St.  Martin  rose 
from  the  midst  of  a  huddled  group  of  houses,  girt  in  with  massive 
walls,  that  lay  along  the  dry  upper  sround  of  a  low  peninsula 
between  the  streams  of  Cherwelt  and  the  upper  Thames.  The 
ground  fell  gently  on  either  side,  eastward  and  westward,  to  these 
rivers,  while  on  the  south  a  sharper  descent  led  down  across 
swampy  meadows  to  the  city  bridge.  Around  lay  a  wild  forest 
country,  the  moore  of  Cowley  and  Bullingdon  fringing  the  course 
of  Thames,  the  great  woods  of  Shotover  and  Bagiey  closing  the 
horizon  to  the  south  and  east.  Thous^h  the  two  huge  to  were  of 
its  Norman  castle  marked  the  strategic  importance  of  Oxfoi*d  as 
commanding  the  great  river  valley  along  which  the  commerce  of 
Southern  Englancl  mainly  flowed,  its  walls  formed,  perhaps,  the 
least  element  in  its  military  strength,  for  on  every  side  but  the 
north  the  town  was  guarded  by  the  swampy  meadows  along  Cher- 
well,  or  by  the  intricate  network  of  streams  into  which  Isis  breaks 
among  the  meadows  of  Osney.  From  the  midst  of  these  meadows 
rose  a  mitred  abbey  of  Benedictines,  which,  with  the  older  priory 
of  St.Frideswide^ave  the  town  some  ecclesiastical  dignity.  The 
residence  of  the  £arl  within  its  castle,  the  frequent  visits  of  En- 
glish kings  to  a  palace  within  its  walls,  the  presence  again  and 
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again  of  important  Parliaments,  marked  its  political  weight  with- 
in the  realm.  The  settlement  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  among  the 
English  Jewries  in  the  very  heai*t  of  the  town  indicated,  while  it 
promoted,  the  activity  of  its  trade.  Its  hurghers  were  proad  of  a 
liberty  equal  to  that  of  London,  while  the  close  and  peculiar  alli- 
ance of  the  capital  promised  the  city  a  part  almost  equal  to  its 
own  in  the  history  of  England.  No  city  better  illustrates  the 
transformation  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  its  Norman  masters, 
the  sudden  outburst  of  industrial  effort,  the  sudden  expansion  of 
commerce  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  which  followea  the  Con- 
quest. To  the  west  of  the  town  rose  one  of  the  stateliest  of  En- 
glish castles,  and  in  the  meadows  beneath  the  hardly  less  stately 
abbey  of  Osney.  In  the  fields  to  the  north  the  last  of  the  Norman 
kings  raised  his  palace  of  Beaumont.  The  canons  of  St.  Fridcswide 
reared  the  church  which  still  exists  as  the  diocesan  cathedral,  while 
the  piety  of  the  Norman  Castellans  rebuilt  almost  all  the  parish 
churches  of  the  city,  and  founded  within  their  new  castle  walla 
the  church  of  the  Canons  of  St.  George.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
causes  which  drew  students  and  teachers  within  the  walls  of  Ox- 
ford. It  is  possible  that  here  as  elsewhere  the  new  teacher  had 
quickened  older  educational  foundations,  and  that  the  cloisters  of 
Osney  and  St.  Frideswide  already  possessed  schools  which  burst 
into  a  larger  life  under  the  impulse  ofVacarius.  As  yet,  howev- 
er, the  fortunes  of  the  University  were  obscured  by  the  glories  of 
Paris.  English  scholars  gathered  in  thousands  around  the  chairs 
of  William  of  Champeaux  or  Abelard.  The  English  took  their 
place  as  one  of  the  "  nations"  of  the  French  Univei'sity.  John 
of  Salisbury  became  famous  as  one  of  the  Parisian  teachers.  Beket 
wandered  to  Paris  from  his  school  at  Merton.  But  through  the 
peaceful  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  Oxford  was  quietly  increasing 
m  numbere  and  repute.  Forty  years  after  the  visit  ofVacarius, 
its  educational  position  was  fully  established.  When  Gerald  of 
Wales  read  his  amusing  Topography  of  Ireland  to  its  students, 
the  most  learned  and  famous  of  the  English  clergy  were,  he  tells 
us,  to  be  found  within  its  walls.  At  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth 
century  Oxford  was  without  a  rival  in  its  own  country,  while  in 
European  celebrity  it  took  rank  with  the  greatest  schools  of  the 
Western  world.  But  to  realize  this  Oxford  of  the  past  we  musti 
dismiss  from  our  minds  all  recollections  of  the  Oxfoi'd  of  the  pres- 
ent. In  the  outer  aspect  of  the  new  University  there  was  nothing 
of  the  pomp  that  overawes  the  freshman  as  he  first  paces  the 
"  High,"  or  looks  down  from  the  gallery  of  St.  Mary's.  In  the 
stead  of  long  fronts  of  venerable  colleges,  of  stately  walks  be- 
neath immemorial  elms,  history  plunges  us  into  the  mean  and 
filthy  lanes  of  a  mediaeval  town.  Thousands  of  boys,  huddled  in 
bare  lodging-houses,  clustering  around  teachers  as  poor  as  them- 
selves in  church-porch  and  house-porch — drinking,  quarreling^  dic- 
ing, begging  at  the  corners  of  the  streets — take  the  place  of  the 
brightly  colored  train  of  doctors  and  Heads.  Mayor  and  Chan- 
cellor struggle  in  vain  to  enforce  order  or  peace  on  this  seething 
mass  of  turbulent  life.    The  retainers  who  follow  their  young  lords 
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to  the  UDiversity  fight  out  the  feuds  of  their  houses  in  the  streets. 
Scholars  from  Kent  and  scholars  from  Scotland  wage  the  bitter 
struggle  of  North  and  South.  At  night-fali  roystei*er  and  reveler 
roam  with  torches  through  the  narrow  lanes,  defying  bailiffs,  and 
cutting  down  burghers  at  their  doors.     Now  a  mob  of  clerks 

EluDges  into  the  Jewry,  and  wipes  off  the  memory  of  bills  and 
ends  by  sacking  a  Hebrew  house  or  two.  Now  a  tavern  row 
between  scholar  and  townsman  widens  into  a  general  broil,  and 
the  academical  bell  of  St.  Mary's  vies  with  the  town  bell  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's in  clanging  to  arms.  Lvery  phase  of  ecclesiastical  contro- 
Tersy  or  political  strife  is  preluded  by  some  fierce  outbreak  in  this 
turbulent,  surging  mob.  When  England  growls  at  the  exactions 
of  the  Papacy,  the  students  besiege  a  legate  in  the  abbot's  house 
at  Osney.  A  murderous  town-aud-gown  row  precedes  the  open- 
ing of  the  Barons'  War.  "  When  Oxford  draws  knife,"  runs  the 
old  rhyme, ^'England's  soon  at  strife." 

But  the  turbulence  and  stir  is  a  stir  and  turbulence  of  life.  A 
keen  thirst  for  knowledge,  a  passionate  poetry  of  devotion,  gath- 
ered thousands  around  tbe  poorest  scholar,  and  welcomed  the  bare- 
foot friar.  Edmund  Rich — Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  saint 
in  later  days — came,  a  boy  of  twelve  yeara  old,  from  the  little 
lane  at  Abingdon  that  still  bears  his  name.  He  found  his  school 
in  an  inn  that  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Eynsham,  where  his  father 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  world.  His  mother  was  a  pious  woman 
of  his  day,  too  poor  to  give  her  boy  much  outfit  besides  the  hair 
shirt  that  he  promised  to  wear  every  Wednesday;  but  Edmund 
was  no  poorer  than  his  neighbors.  He  plunged  at  once  into  the 
nobler  lue  of  the  place,  its  ardor  for  knowledge,  its  mystical  piety. 
"  Secretly,"  perhaps  at  even-tide  when  the  shadows  were  gather- 
ing in  the  church  of  St.  Mary's,  and  the  crowd  of  teachers  and 
students  had  left  its  aisles,  the  boy  stood  before  an  imas^e  of  the 
Yir^n,  and,  placing  a  ring  of  ^old  upon  its  finger,  took  Mary  for 
his  bride.  Years  of  study,  broken  by  the  fever  that  raged  among 
the  crowded,  noisome  streets,  brought  the  time  for  completing 
his  education  at  Paris,  and  Edmund,  hand  in  hand  with  a  brother 
Robert  of  his,  begged  his  wa^r,  as  poor  scholai-s  were  wont,  to  the 
great  school  of  Western  Christendom.  Here  a  damsel,  heedless 
of  his  tonsure,  wooed  him  so  pertinaciously  that  Edmund  consent- 
ed at  last  to  an  assignation ;  but  when  he  appeared  it  was  in  com- 
pany of  grave  academical  officials,  who,  as  the  maiden  declared  in 
the  hour  of  penitence  which  followed, "  straightway  whipped  the 
offending  Eve  out  of  her."  Still  true  to  his  Virgin  bridal,  Edmund, 
on  his  return  from  Paris,  became  the  most  popular  of  Oxford  teach- 
ers. It  is  to  him  that  Oxford  owes  her  first  introduction  to  the 
Logic  of  Aristotle.  We  see  him  in  the  little  room  which  he  hired, 
with  the  Virgin's  chapel  hard  by,  his  gray  gown  reaching  to  his 
feet,  ascetic  in  his  devotion,  falling  asleep  in  lecture-time  afler  a 
sleepless  night  of  prayer,  with  a  grace  and  cheerfulness  of  manner 
which  told  of  his  French  training,  and  a  chivalrous  love  of  knowl- 
edge that  let  his  pupils  pay  what  they  would.  *'Ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust,"  the  young  tutor  would  say,  a  touch  of  scholariy 
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pride  perhaps  mingling  with  his  contempt  of  woridly  things,  as 
ne  threw  down  the  fee  on  the  dasty  window-ledge,  where  a  thiev- 
ish student  would  sometimes  ran  on  with  it.  But  even  knowledge 
brought  its  troubles ;  the  Old  Testament,  which  with  a  copy  of 
the  Decretals  long  formed  his  sole  library,  frowned  down  upon 
a  love  of  secular  Teaming  from  which  Edmund  found  it  hard  to 
wean  himsel£  At  last,  in  some  hour  of  dream,  the  form  of  his 
dead  mother  floated  into  the  room  where  the  teacher  stood  among 
his  mathematical  diagrams.  "What  are  these?"  she  seemed  to 
say;  and  seizing  Edmund's  right  hand,  she  drew  on  the  palm  three 
circles  interlaced,  each  of  which  bore  the  name  of  one  of  the  Per> 
sons  of  the  Christian  Trinity.  *^  Be  these,''  she  cried,  as  her  figure 
faded  away,  ^  thy  diagrams  henceforth,  my  son." 

The  story  admirably  illustrates  the  real  character  of  the  new 
training,  and  the  latent  opposition  between  the  spirit  of  the  Uni- 
versities and  the  spirit  of  the  Church.  The  feudal  and  ecclesias^ 
tical  order  of  the  old  medisBval  world  were  both  alike  threatened 
by  the  power  that  had  so  strangely  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Feudalism  rested  on  local  isolation,  on  the  severance  of 
kingdom  from  kingdom  and  barony  from  barony,  on  the  distinc- 
tion of  blood  and  race,  on  the  supremacy  of  material  or  brute 
force,  on  an  allegiance  determined  by  accidents  of  place  and  so- 
cial position.  The  IJniversitv,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  protest 
against  this  isolation  of  man  trom  man.  The  smallest  school  was 
l^ropean,  and  not  local.  Not  merely  every  province  of  France^ 
but  every  people,  of  Christendom,  had  its  place  among  the  ^  na- 
tions" of  Paris  or  Padua.  A  common  language,  the  Latin  tonenOy 
superseded  within  academical  bounds  the  warring  tongues  oflHu- 
rope.  A  common  intellectual  kinship  and  rivalry  took  the  place 
of  the  petty  strifes  which  parted  province  from  province  or  realm 
from  realm.  What  the  Church  and  Empire  had  both  aimed  at 
and  both  failed  in,  the  knitting  of  Christian  nations  together  into 
a  vast  commonwealth,  the  Universities  for  a  time  actually  did. 
Dante  felt  himself  as  little  a  stranger  in  the  ''Latin"  quarter 
around  Mont  St.  Genevieve  as  under  the  arches  of  Bologna. 
Wandering  Oxford  scholars  carried  the  writings  of  Wiclif  to  the 
libraries  of  Prague.  In  England  the  work  of  provincial  fusion 
was  less  difScult  or  important  than  elsewhere,  but  even  in  EIn« 
gland  work  had  to  be  done.  The  feuds  of  Northerner  and  South- 
erner which  so  long  disturbed  the  discipline  of  Oxford  witnessed 
at  any  rate  to  the  fact  that  Northerner  and  Southerner  had  at 
last  been  brought  face  to  face  in  its  streets.  And  here  as  else- 
where the  spirit  of  natural  isolation  was  held  in  check  by  the 
larger  comprehensiveness  of  the  University.  After  the  dissen- 
sions that  threatened  the  prosperity  of  Paris  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  Norman  and  Gascon  mingled  with  Englishmen  in  Oxford 
lecture-halls.  At  a  far  later  time  the  rebellion  of  Owen  Glyn- 
dwyr  found  hundreds  of  Welsh  scholars  gathered  around  its 
teachers.  And  within  this  strangely  mingled  mass,  society  and 
government  rested  on  a  purely  democratic  basis.  The  son  of  the 
noble  stood  on  precisely  the  same  footing  with  the  poorest  men- 
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dicant  among  Oxford  ficholars.  Wealth,  physical  strength,  skill 
in  arms,  pride  of  ancestry  and  blood,  the  very  basis  on  which 
feudal  society  rested,  went  for  nothing  in  Oxford  lecture-rooms. 
The  University  was  a  state  absolutely  self-governed,  and  whose 
citisens  were  admitted  by  a  purely  jnt^llflptual  franchise.  Knowl- 
edge made  the  *^  master.  To  know  more  than  one's  fellows  was 
a  man's  sole  claim  to  be  a  ^'  ruler"  in  the  schools ;  and  within  this 
intellectual  aristocracy  all  were  e^ual.  The  free  commonwealth 
of  the  mastera  gathered  in  the  aisles  of  St.  Mary's  as  the  free 
commonwealth  of  Florence  gathered  in  Santa  Maria  Novella. 
All  bad  an  equal  right  to  counsel,  all  had  an  equal  vote  in  the 
final  decision.  Treasury  and  library  were  at  the  complete  dis- 
posal of  the  body  of  ma8tei*s.  It  was  their  voice  that  named  ev- 
ery officer,  that  proposed  and  sanctioned  every  statute.  Even 
the  Chancellor,  their  head,  who  had  at  fii*st  been  an  officer  of  the 
Bishop,  becaQae  an  elected  officer  of  their  own. 

If  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  Universities  threatened  feudal- 
ism, their  spirit  of  intellectual  inquiry  threatened  the  Church. 
To  all  outer  seeming  they  were  purely  ecclesiastical  bodies.  The 
wide  extension  which  mediieval  usage  gave  to  the  word  "  orders" 
gathered  the  whole  educated  world  within  the  pale^£.the.cl«rgy. 
Whatever  might  be  theiragC"  or  proficiency,  scholar  and  teacher 
were  alike  clerks,  free  from  lay  responsibilities  or  the  control  of 
civil  tribunals,  and  amenable  only  to  the  rule  of  the  Bishop  and 
the  sentence  of  his  spiritual  courts.  This  ecclesiastical  character 
of  the  University  appeared  in  that  of  its  head.  The  Chancellor, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  at  first  no  officer  of  the  University,  but  of 
the  ecclesiastical  body  under  whose  shadow  he  had  sprung  into 
life.  He  was  simply  the  local  officer  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
within  whose  immense  diocese  the  University  was  then  situated. 
But  this  identification  in  outer  form  with  the  Church  only  ren- 
dered more  conspicuous  the  difference  of  its  spirit.  The  sudden 
expansion  of  the  field  of  education  diminished  the  impoitance  of 
those  purely  ecclesiastical  and  theological  studies  which  had  hith- 
erto absorbed  the  whole  intellectual  energies  of  mankind.  The 
revival  of  classical  literature,  the  rediscovery  as  it  were  of  an 
older  and  a  greater  world,  the  contact  with  a  larger,  freer  life, 
whether  in  mind,  in  society,  or  in  politics,  introduced  a  spirit  of 
skepticism,  of  doubt,  of  denial  into  the  i*ealms  of  unquestioning 
belief.  Abelard  claimed  for  reason  the  supremacy  over  faith. 
The  Florentine  poets  discussed  with  a  smile  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  £ven  to  Dnnte,  while  he  censures  these,  Virgil  is  as 
eacred  as  Jeremiah.  The  imperial  ruler  in  whom  the  new  culture 
took  its  most  notable  form,  Frederick  the  Second,  the  "  World's 
Wonder"  of  his  time,  was  regarded  by  half  Europe  as  no  better 
than  an  infidel  The  faint  revival  of  physical  science,  so  long 
crushed  as  magic  by  the  dominant  ecclesiasticism,  brought  Chris- 
tians into  perilous  contact  with  the  Moslem  and  the  tfew.  The 
books  of  tne  Rabbis  were  no  longer  a  mere  accursed  thing  to 
Roger  Bacon.  The  scholars  of  Cordova  were  no  mere  Paynim 
Bwine  to  Adelard  of  Bath.    How  slowly  and  against  wbaXi  ob- 
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stacleB  science  won  its  way  we  know  iix>m  the  witness  of  Roger 
Bacon.  *'  Slowly,"  he  tells  us,  ^  has  any  portion  of  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle  come  into  nse  amons  the  Latins.  His  Natural  Fhi- 
losophy  and  his  Metaphysics,  with  the  Commentaries  of  Averroes 
and  others,  were  translated  in  my  time,  and  interdicted  at  Paris 
up  to  the  year  a.d.  1237,  because  of  their  assertion  of  the  eter- 
nity  of  the  world  and  of  time,  and  because  of  the  book  of  the  div« 
inations  by  dreams  (which  is  the  third  book,  De  Somniis  et  Yi- 
s^iliis),  and  because  of  many  passages  erroneously  translated. 
Even  his  losio  was  slowly  received  and  lectured  on.  For  St.  Ed- 
mund, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  first  in  my  time 
who  read  the  Elements  at  Oxfoi*d.  And  I  have  seen  Master 
Hugo,  who  first  read  the  book  of  Posterior  Analytics,  and  I  have 
seen  his  writing.  So  there  were  but  few,  considering  the  multi* 
tude  of  the  Latins,  who  were  of  any  account  in  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle ;  nay,  very  few  ibdeed,  and  scarcely  any  up  to  this  year 
of  grace  1292." 

We  shall  see  in  a  later  page  how  fiercely  the  Church  fought 
against  this  tide  of  opposition,  and  how  it  won  back  the  aue> 
glance  of  the  Universities  through  the  begging  friars.  But  it  was 
in  the  ranks  of  the  friars  themselves  that  the  intellectual  prog- 
ress of  the  Universities  found  its  highest  representative.  The 
life  of  Roger  Bacon  almost  covers  the  thirteenth  century;  he  was 
the  child  of  Royalist  parents,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  and 
reduced  to  poverty  by  the  civil  wars.  From  Oxford,  where  he 
studied  under  Edmund  of  Abingdon,  to  whom  he  owed  his  intro- 
duction to  the  works  of  Aristotle,  he  passed  to  the  University  of 
Paris,  where  his  whole  heritage  was  spent  in  costly  studies  and 
experiments.  "From  my  youth  up,"  he  writes,  "I  have  labored 
at  the  sciences  and  tongues.  I  have  sought  the  friendship  of  all 
men  among  the  Latins  who  had  any  reputation  for  knowledge. 
I  have  caused  youths  to  be  instructed  m  languages,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  the  construction  of  tables  and  instruments,  and  many 
needful  things  besides."  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  studies 
as  he  had  resolved  to  pursue  were  immense.  He  was  without  in- 
struments or  means  of  experiment  "  Without  mathematical  in- 
struments no  science  can  oe  mastered,"  he  complains  afterward ; 
"and  these  instruments  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  Latins, 
and  could  not  be  made  for  two  or  three  hundred  pounds.  Be- 
sides, better  tables  are  indispensably  necessary,  tables  on  which 
the  motions  of  the  heavens  are  certified  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  world  without  daily  labor ;  but  these  tables  are 
worth  a  king^s  ransom,  and  could  not  be  made  without  a  vast  ez- 

Eense.  I  have  oflen  attempted  the  composition  of  such  tables, 
ut  could  not  finish  them  through  failure  of  means  and  the  folly 
of  those  whom  I  had  to  employ."  Books  were  difficult  and  some- 
times even  impossible  to  procure.  "The  scientific  works  of  Aris- 
totle, of  Avicenna,  of  Seneca,  of  Cicero,  and  other  ancients,  can  not 
be  had  without  great  cost ;  their  principal  works  have  not  been 
translated  into  Latin,  and  copies  of  others  are  not  to  be  found  in 
ordinary  libraries  or  elsewhere.    The  admirable  books  of  Cicero 
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de  Republioa  are  not  to  be  foand  any  where,  so  &r  as  I  can  hear, 
thongh  I  have  made  anxions  inquiry  for  them  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  and  by  various  messen^rs.  I  could  never  find  the 
works  of  Seneca,  though  I  made  diligent  seanSh  for  them  during 
twenty  years  and  more.  And  so  it  is  with  many  more  most  use- 
ful books  connected  witb  the  sciences  of  morals."  It  is  only  words 
like  these  of  his  own  that  bring  home  to  us  the  keen  thirst  for 
knowledge,  the  patience,  the  energy  of  Roger  Bacon.  He  re- 
turned as  a  teacher  to  Oxford,  and  a  touching  recoixl  of  his  devo- 
tion to  those  whom  he  taught  remains  in  the  story  of  John  of 
London,  a  bov  of  fifteen,  whose  ability  raised  him  above  the  gen^ 
eial  level  of  his  pupils.  '^  When  he  came  to  me  as  a  poor  boy," 
says  Bacon,  in  recommending  him  to  the  Pope, "  I  caused  him  to 
be  nurtured  and  instructed  for  the  love  of  God,  especially  since 
for  aptitude  and  innocence!  have  never  found  so  towardly  a 
youth*  Five  or  six  years  ago  I  caused  him  to  be  taught  in  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  and  optics,  and  I  have  gratuitously  instruct- 
ed bim  with  my  own  lips  since  the  time  that  I  i*eceived  your  man- 
date. There  is  no  one  at  Paris  who  knows  so  much  of  the  root 
of  philosophy,  though  he  has  not  produced  the  branches,  flowers, 
ana  fruit  because  of  his  youth,  ana  because  he  has  had  no  experi- 
ence in  teaching.  But  he  has  the  means  of  surpassing  all  the 
Latins  if  he  live  to  grow  old  and  goes  on  as  he  has  begun." 

The  pride  with  which  he  refera  to  his  system  of  instruction  was 
justificNd  by  the  wide  extension  which  he  gave  to  scientific  teach- 
ing in  Oxford.  It  is  probably  of  himself  that  he  speaks  when  he 
tdls  us  that  *'  the  science  of  optics  has  not  hitherto  been  lectured 
on  at  Paris  or  elsewhere  among  the  Latins,  save  twice  at  Oxford."! 
It  was  a  science  on  which  he  had  labored  for  ten  years.  But  his 
teaching  seems  to  have  fallen  on  a  bari*en  soil.  The  whole  tem- 
per of  the  age  was  against  scientific  or  philosophical  studies.  The 
extension  of  freedom  and  commerce,  even  the  diffusion  of  justice, 
were  opening  up  practical  channels  for  intellectual  energy,  more 
inviting  because  more  immediately  profitable  than  the  path  of 
abstract  speculation.  The  older  enthusiasm  for  knowledge  was 
already  dying  down  even  at  the  Universities ;  the  study  of  law 
was  the  one  source  of  promotion,  whether  in  Church  or  State ; 
theologv  and  philosophy  were  discredited,  literature  in  its  purer 
forms  almost  extinct.  After  forty  yeai*s  of  incessant  study.  Bacon 
found  himself  in  his  own  words  '^  unheai*d,  foi*gotten,  buried."  He 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  wealthy,  but  his  wealth  was  gone. 
'^During  the  twenty  yenra  that  I  have  specially  labored  in  the 
attainment  of  wisdom,  abandoning  the  path  of  common  men,  I 
have  spent  on  these  pursuits  more  than  two  thousand  pounds,  not 
to  mention  the  cost  of  books,  experiments,  instruments,  tables,  the 
acquisition  of  languages,  and  the  like.  Add  to  all  this  the  sacri- 
fices I  have  made  to  procure  the  friendship  of  the  wise,  and  to  ob- 
tain well-instructed  assistants."  Ruined  and  bafiled  in  his  hopes, 
Bacon  listened  to  the  counsels  of  his  friend  Grosseteste  and  re- 
nounced the  world.  He  became  a  mendicant  friar  of  the  order  I 
of  St.  Francis,  an  order  where  books  and  study  were  looked  \xpoxi\ 
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as  hinderaDces  to  the  work  which  it  had  specially  undertaken,  that 
of  preaching  among  the  masses  of  the  poor.  He  had  written 
hardly  any  thing.  So  far  was  he  from  attempting  to  write,  that 
his  new  superiors  had  prohibited  him  from  publishing  any  thins 
under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  book  and  penance  ot  bread  and 
water.  Bat  we  can  see  the  craving  of  his  mind,  the  passionato 
instinct  of  creation  which  marks  the  man  of  genius,  in  the  joy 
with  which  he  seized  the  strange  opportunity  which  suddenly 
opened  before  him.  "Some  few  chapters  on  different  subjects, 
written  at  the  entreaty  of  friends,"  seem  to  have  got  abroad,  and 
were  brought  by  one  of  his  chaplains  under  the  notice  of  Clement 
the  Fourth.  The  Pope  at  once  invited  him  to  write.  Again  dif- 
ficulties stood  in  his  way.  Materials,  transcription,  and  other  ex- 
penses for  such  a  work  as  he  projected,  would  cost  at  least  £60, 
and  the  Pope  had  not  sent  a  penny.  He  begged  help  from  his 
family,  but  they  were  ruined  like  himself.  No  one  would  lend  to 
a  mendicant  friar,  and  when  his  friends  raised  the  money  it  was 
by  pawning  their  goods  in  the  hope  of  repayment  from  Clement, 
^or  was  this  all :  the  work  itself,  abstruse  and  scientific  as  was 
its  subject,  had  to  be  treated  in  a  clear  and  popular  form  to  gain 
the  Papal  ear.  But  difficulties  which  would  have  crushed  an- 
other man  only  roused  Roger  Bacon  to  an  almost  superhuman 
energy.  In  little  more  than  a  year,  the  Annus  Mirabilis  of  En- 
glish science,  the  work  was  done.  The  "  greater  work,"  itself  in 
modern  form  a  closely  printed  folio,  with  its  successive  summa- 
ries and  appendices  in  the  "  lesser"  and  the  "  third"  works  (which 
make  a  good  octavo  more),  were  produced  and  forwarded  to  the 
Pope  within  fifteen  months. 

No  trace  of  this  fiery  haste  remains  in  the  book  itselC  The 
"Opus  Majus"  is  alike  wonderful  in  plan  and  detail  Bacon's 
main  plan,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Whewell,  is  "  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  a  reform  in  the  mode  of  philosophizing,  to  set  forth  the  reasons 
why  knowledge  had  not  made  a  greater  progress,  to  draw  back 
attention  to  sources  of  knowledge  which  had  been  unwisely  neg- 
lected, to  discover  other  sources  which  were  yet  wholly  unknown, 
and  to  animate  men  to  the  undertaking  by  a  prospect  of  the  vast 
advantages  which  it  offered."  The  development  of  his  scheme  is 
on  the  largest  scale ;  he  gathers  together  the  whole  knowledge  of 
his  time  on  every  branch  of  science  which  it  possessed,  and  as  he 
passes  them  in  review  he  suggests  improvements  in  nearly  all. 
His  labors,  both  here  and  in  his  after  works,  in  the  field  of  gram- 
mar and  philology,  his  perseverance  in  insisting  on  the  necessity 
of  correct  texts,  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  languages,  of  an  ex- 
act interpretation,  are  hardly  less  remarkable  than  his  scientific 
investigations.  But  from  grammar  he  passes  to  mathematics, 
from  mathematics  to  experimental  philosophy.  Under  the  name 
of  mathematics  was  included  all  the  physical  science  of  the  time. 
"The  neglect' of  it  for  nearly  thirty  or  forty  years,"  pleads  Bacon 
passionately, "  hath  nearly  destroyed  the  entire  stuaies  of  Latin 
Chiistendom.  For  he  who  knows  not  mathematics  can  not  know 
any  other  sciences ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  can  not  discover  his  own 
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ignorance  or  find  its  proper  remedies."  Geography,  chronology, 
arithmetic,  music,  are  brought  into  something  of  scientific  form, 
and  the  same  rapid  examination  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  cli- 
mate, to  hydrography,  geography,  and  astrology.  The  subject  of 
optics,  his  own  especial  study,  is  treated  with  greater  fullness ;  he 
enters  into  the  question  of  the  anatomy  of  the  eye,  besides  discuss- 
ing the  problems  which  lie  more  stnctly  within  the  province  of 
optical  science.  In  a  word,  the  "  Greater  Work,"  to  Dorrow  the 
pnrase  of  Dr.  Whewell,  is  "'  at  once  the  Encyclopsedia  and  the 
Novum  Organnm  of  the  thirteenth  century."  The  whole  of  the 
aflcr  works  of  Roger  Bacon — and  treatise  after  treatise  have  of 
late  been  disentombed  from  our  libraries — are  but  developments 
in  detail  of  the  magnificent  conception  he  had  laid  before  Clement. 
Such  a  work  was  its  own  great  I'eward.  From  the  world  around 
Roger  Bacon  could  look  for,  and  found,  small  recognition.  No 
word  of  acknowledgment  seems  to  have  reached  its  author  from 
the  Pope.  If  we  may  credit  a  more  recent  story,  his  writings 
only  sained  him  a  prison  from  his  order.  *^  Unheard,  forgotten, 
buried,"  the  old  man  died  as  he  had  lived,  and  it  has  been  re- 
served for  later  ages  to  roll  away  the  obscurity  that  hath  gath- 
ered around  his  memory,  and  to  place  first  in  the  great  roll  of 
modem  science  the  name  of  Roger  Bacon. 


Seetton  T.~Kenr7  tbe  Tlilrd.    1317—1257. 

{AiUhorities, — The  two  great  authorities  for  this  period  are  the  historiographers 
of  St.  Albans,  lloger  of  Wendover,  whose  work  ends  in  1235,  and  his  editor  and  con- 
tinnator  Matthew  Paris.  The  first  is  full  but  inaccurate,  and  with  strong  rojal  and 
eeclesiiastical  sympathies :  of  the  character  of  Matthew  I  have  spoken  at  the  close 
of  the  present  section.  The  Chronicles  of  Dunstable,  Wayerley,  and  Burton  (pub- 
lished in  Mr.  Luard's  *'Annales  Monastic!'*)  supply  many  details.  The  **Hoyal 
Xiecters,"  edited  by  Dr.  Shirley,  with  an  admirable  preface,  are,  like  the  Patent  and 
Clofia  Rolls,  of  the  highest  value.  For  opposition  to  Rome,  see  *'  Grosseteste's  Let- 
ters,'* edited  by  Mr.  Luaixl.] 
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The  death  of  the  Earl  Mareschal  left  the  direction  of  afFaii-s  in 
the  hands  of  Hubert  de  Burgh.  It  was  an  age  of  transition,  and 
the  temper  of  the  new  Justiciary  was  eminently  transitional  Bred 
in  the  school  of  Henry  the  Second,  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
Charter  or  national  freedom ;  his  conception  of  good  government, 
like  that  of  his  master,  lay  in  a  wise  personal  administration,  in  the 
preservation  of  order  and  law ;  but  ho  combined  with  this  a  thor- 
oughly English  desire  for  national  independence,  a  hatred  of  for- 
eigners, and  a  reluctance  to  waste  English  blood  and  treasure  in 
Continental  struggles.  Able  as  he  proved  himself,  his  task  was 
one  of  no  common  difficulty.  He  was  hampered  by  the  constant 
interference  of  Rome.  A  Papal  legate  resided  at  the  English 
Court,  and  claimed  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  realm  as 
the  representative  of  its  over-lord  and  as  the  guardian  of  the  young 
sovereign.  A  foreign  party,  too,  was  still  established  in  the  king- 
dom, and  the  Court  remained  eager  to  plunge  into  foreign  wars  fo,: 
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the  recovery  of  its  lost  domains.  But  it  was  with  the  general  an- 
archy that  Unbert  had  first  to  deal  From  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest the  centre  of  England  had  been  covered  with  the  domains 
of  great  houses,  whose  longings  were  for  feudal  independence,  and 
whose  spirit  of  revolt  had  been  held  in  check,  partly  by  the  stem 
rule  of  tne  kings,  and  partly  by  their  creation  ot  a  baronage  sprang 
from  the  Court  and  settled  for  the  most  part  in  the  Nortn,  the 
"  new  men'*  of  Henr^  the  First  and  Henry  the  Second.  The  op- 
pression of  John  united  both  the  older  and  the  newer  houses  in 
the  struggle  for  the  Charter,  bat  the  character  of  each  remained 
unchanged,  and  the  close  of  the  struggle  saw  the  feudal  party 
break  out  in  their  old  lawlessness  and  defiance  of  the  Crown.  For 
a  time  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  days  seemed  revived.  But  the 
royal  power  was  still  great,  and  it  was  backed  by  the  sti-enuoos 
efforts  of  Stephen  Langton.  The  Earl  of  Chester,  the  head  of  the 
feudal  baronage,  who  had  risen  in  armed  rebellion,  quailed  before 
the  march  of  Hubert  and  the  Primate's  threats  of  excommunica- 
tion. A  more  formidable  foe  remained  in  the  Frenchman,  Faukes 
de  Breaut^,  the  sheriff  of  six  counties,  with  six  royal  castles  in  his 
hands,  and  allied  both  with  the  rebel  barons  and  Llewellyn  of 
Wales.  His  castle  of  Bedford  was  besieged  for  two  months  be* 
fore  its  surrender,  and  the  stern  justice  of  Stephen  Langton  hung 
the  twenty-four  knights  and  their  retainers  who  fonned  the  gar- 
rison before  its  walls  while  the  lay  lords,  who  would  have  spared 
them,  were  gone  to  dinner.  The  blow  was  effectual ;  the  royal 
castles  were  surrendered  by  the  barons,  and  the  land  was  once 
more  at  peace.  The  services  which  Stephen  Langton  rendered  to 
public  order  were  small  compared  with  his  services  to  English  free- 
dom. Throughout  his  life  the  Charter  was  the  first  object  of  his 
care.  The  omission  of  the  articles  which  restricted  the  royal  pow- 
er over  taxation,  without  the  assent  of  the  great  Council,  in  the 
Charter  which  was  published  at  Henry's  coronation,  was  doubt- 
less due  to  the  Arcnbishop's  absence  and  disgrace  at  Rome^  for 
his  return  is  marked  by  a  second  issue,  in  which  the  omission  is 
remedied,  while  a  separate  Charter  of  the  Forest  was  added.  No 
man  for  the  time  to  come  was  to  lose  life  or  limb  for  taking  the 
royal  venison,  and  the  recent  extensions  of  the  royal  forest  were 
roughly  curtailed.  The  suppression  of  disorder  seems  to  have  re- 
vived the  older  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  royal  ministers; 
when  Langton  demanded  a  fresh  confirmation  of  the  Charter  in 
Parliament  at  Oxford,  William  Brewer,  one  of  the  King's  coun- 
selors, protested  that  it  had  been  extoited  by  force,  and  was  witfar 
out  legal  validity.  "  If  you  loved  the  King,  William,"  the  Primate 
burst  out  in  anger,  "you  would  not  throw  a  stumbling  in  the  way 
of  the  peace  of  the  realm."  The  King  was  cowed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop's wrath,  and  at  once  promised  the  observance  of  the  Char- 
ter. Two  years  after,  its  solemn  promulgation  was  demanded  by 
the  Archbishop  and  the  barons  as  the  pnce  of  a  new  subsidy,  and 
the  great  pnnciple  that  redress  of  wrongs  precedes  a  grant  to  the 
Crown  was  established  as  a  part  of  our  constitution. 
The  death  of  Stephen  Langton  left  Hubert  alone  in  the  adminia- 
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tration  of  tbe  kiDgdom,  for  the  Archbishop  had  extorted  from  the 
Pope  the  withdrawal  of  the  resident  legate.  But  every  year 
fiHUid  the  Justiciary  at  greater  varianoe  with  Rome  and  with  the  ' 
temper  of  the  King.  In  the  inedinval  theory  of  the  Papacy,  the 
comtitntion  of  the  Church  took  the  purely  feudal  form  of  the  sec- 
flUr  kingdoms  around  it,  with  the  Pope  for  sovereign,  bishops  for 
hi*  barons,  the  olerey  for  his  under  vassals.  As  the  King  de- 
manded aids  and  suDsidiea  in  case  of  need  from  his  liege  men,  so 
it  waa  believed  might  the  head  of  the  Church  from  the  priesthood. 
Darinff  the  ministry  of  Hubert,  the  Papacy,  exhausted  by  tbe  long 
•tniRgle  witUfrederiok  the  Second,  grew  more  and  more  extortion- 
ate in  its  d^^idSjtilt  the  death  of  Langton  saw  them  culoiinate 
in  a  dem&n^^  a  tenth  from  the  whole  realm  of  England.  The 
demand  was  at  once  rdected  by  the  baronage,  bat  a  threat  of  ex- 
eommunication  silenced  the  murmurs  of  the  clergy.  Exaction  fol- 
lowed exaction,  the  very  rights  of  the  lay  patrons  were  set  aside, 
and  presentations  to  benefices  (under  the  name  of  "reserves") 
were  sold  in  the  Papal  market,  while  Italian  clergy  were  quar- 
tered on  the  best  livings  of  the  Church.  The  geneml  indignation 
foand  vent  at  last  in  a  wide  conspiracy;  letters  from  "the  whole 
body  of  those  who  prefer  to  die  rather  than  be  ruined  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans" were  scattered  over  the  kingdom  by  armed  men,  the  tithes 
gathered  for  the  Pope  and  foreign  dergy  were  seized  and  given  to 
the  poor,  the.  Pupal  commissioners  beaten,  and  their  bulls  trodden 
.    r    .  .-^M',  istrances  of  Rome  only  revealed  the  nation- 

ut;  but  as  inquiry  proceeded,  the  hand 
3  aeen  to  have  been  at  work.  Sherifis 
bile  the  violence  was  done;  royal  letters  had 
p  riottrs,  and  the  Pope  openly  laid  the  charge 
"'  )  secret  connivance  of  Hubert  de  Burgh. 
time  when  hia  pnrely  insular  policy  had 
self  from  a  minister  to  whom  the  King  attrib- 
is  attempts  to  regain  the  foreign  dominions 
ivitation  from  the  barons  of  Normandf  had 
fch  Hubert's  remonstrances,  and  when  a  great 
lat  Portsmouth  for  a  campaign  in  Poitou,  it 
Jk'ant  of  transport  or  supplies.  The  young  King 
an*oi'd  and  rushuil  madly  on  the  Justiciary,  whom  he 
charged  witii  irciison  and  corruption  by  the  gold  of  France,  but 
tbe  influence  of  Hubert  again  succeeded  in  deferring  the  expedi- 
tion. The  failure  of  the  campaign  in  tbe  following  year,  when 
Henry  took  the  field  in  Biittany  and  Poitou,  was  agam  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  Justiciary,  whose  opposition  had  prevented  an  engage- 
nent,  and  the  intrigues  of  Rome  were  hardlv  wanting  to  procure 
his  fall.  He  was  dragged  from  a  chapel  at  llrentwood,  where  he 
had  taken  refuge,  and  a  smith  was  ordered  to  shackle  him.  "I 
will  die  any  death,"  replied  the  smith, "  before  I  put  iron  on  the 
man  who  freed  England  from  tbe  stranger  and  saved  Dover  from 
France."  On  the  remonBtrance  of  tbe  Bishop  of  London,  Hubert 
was  replaced  in  sanctuary,  but  hunger  compelled  him  tosunender; 
h«  wae  thrown  a  prisoner  into  the  Tower,  and  England  was  left 
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to  the  nile  of.royal  favorites  and  to  tho  weakness  and  caprice  of 
Henry  himself. 

There  was  a  certain  refinement  in  Henry's  temper  which  woo 
him  affection  even  in  the  worst  days  of  hia  mle.  "Hie  abbey 
charch  of  Westminster,  with  which  he  replaced  the  roder  minster 
of  the  Confessor,  remains  a  monument  of  his  artistio  taste.  He 
was  a  patron  and  friend  of  artists  and  men  of  letters,  and  himself 
skilled  in  the  "  gay  science"  of  the  troubadour.  From  the  cruelty, 
the  lust,  the  impiety  of  his  father  he  was  absolutely  free.  But  he 
was  utterly  devoid  of  the  political  capacity  which  had  been  the 
characteristic  of  John,  as  of  his  race.  His  conce^^n  of  power 
lay  in  the  display  of  an  empty  and  profuse  magni^^ftce.  Frivo- 
lous, changeable,  impulsive  alike  in  good  and  evil,  fme  from  sheer 
meanness  of  spirit,  childishly  superstitions,  we  can  trace  but  one 
strong  political  drift  in  Henry's  mind,  a  longing  to  I'ecover  the 
Continental  dominions  of  his  predecessors,  to  surround  himself, 
like  them,  with  foreigners,  and,  without  any  express  break  with 
the  Charter,  to  imitate  the  foreign  character  of  their  mle.  Tlie 
death  of  Langton,  the  fall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  enabled  him  to  in> 
dnige  his  preference  for  aliens,  and  hordes  of  hungry  Poitevini 
and  Bretons  were  at  ovce  summoned  over  to  occupy  the  royal 
castles  and  fill  the  judicial  and  administrative  posts  about  the 
Court.  Hia  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  I'rovcnco  wasfoUowed  by 
the  arrival  in  Ei^land  of  the  Queen'e  unck'S  ^^  '  '    ' 

by  the  grant  of  Richmondshii-e;  the  Savoy  j 
still  recalls  the  magnificence  of  a  second,  I'elt'r, 
raised  for  a  time  to  the  chief  place  in  couiii 
was  promoted  to  the  highest  post  in  tin 
self,  the  Archbishoprio  of  Canterbury.  The! 
his  brother,  brought  with  him  foreign  fashiofl 
English  folk.  His  armed  retainers  pillaged  tti^ 
archiepiscopal  fist  felled  to  the  ground  the  j 
mew-by-Smithfield,  who  opposed  hia  visitation.  I 
by  the  outrage,  and  on  the  King's  refusal  tm 
crowd  of  citizens  surrounded  the  Primate's  hnl 
cries  of  vengeance.  The  "  handsome  arehbisliB 
styled  him,  was  glad  to  escape  over-sea;  buW 
venQals  was  soon  followed  by  the  arrival  of  the  PoitSiii 
of  John's  queen,  Isabella  of  AngonWme.  Aymer  was  made  Bish- 
op of  Winchester ;  William  of  Valence  received  the  earldom  of 
Pembroke.  Even  the  King's  jester  was  a  Poiteviii.  Hundreds 
of  their  dependents  folio we<^  these  great  lords  to  find  a  fortune  in 
the  English  realm.  Peter  of  Savoy  brought  in  his  train  a  bevy 
of  ladies  in  eeareh  of  husbands,  and  three  Enghsh  earla  who  were 
in  royal  wardship  wore  wedded  by  the  King  to  foreignei-s.  Tho 
whole  machineiy  of  administration  passed  into  tlic  hands  of  men 
ignorant  and  contemptuous  of  the  principles  of  English  govero- 
nient  or  English  law.  Their  rule  was  a  mere  anarchy;  the  very 
retainers  of  the  royal  household  turned  robbers,  and  pillaged  for- 
eign merchants  in  the  precincts  of  the  Court ;  con'uption  invaded 
the  judicature ;  Henry  de  Batt,  a  justiciary,  was  proved  to  have 
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openly  taken  bribes  and  to  have  adjudged  to  himself  disputed 
estates.  Meanwhile  the  royal  treasure  was  squandered  in  a  friv- 
Otous  attempt  to  wrest  Poitou  from  the  grasp  of  Franca  The 
attempt  ended  in  failure  and  shame.  At  Taiiiebourg  the  forces 
ander  Henry  fled  in  disgraceful  rout  before  the  French  as  far  as 
Saintes,  and  only  the  sudden  illness  of  Lewis  the  Ninth  and  a 
disease  which  scattered  his  army  saved  Bordeaux  from  the  con- 
querors. 

That  misgovemment  of  this  kind  should  have  gone  on  for  twenty 
years  unchecked,  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  was 
owing  to  the  disunion  and  sluggishness  of  the  English  baronaga 
On  the  first  an*ival  of  the  foreigners,  Richard,  the  third  £arl  Mare- 
ichal,  had  stood  forth  as  their  leader  to  demand  the  expulsion  of 
the  strangers  from  the  royal  council,  and  though  deserted  by  the 
bulk  of  the  nobles,  he  had  defeated  the  foreign  forces  sent  against 
him,  released  Hubert  de  Burgli,  and  forced  the  King  to  ti*eat  for 
peace.  At  this  critical  moment,  however,  the  Earl  fell  in  an  Irish 
skirmish,  and  theJ|^ons  were  left  without  a  head.  In  the  long 
interval  of  misril^^vhich  followed,  the  financial  straits  of  the 
King  forced  him  t^^eap  exaction  on  exaction.  The  Forest  Laws 
were  J^|^8  a  means  of  extortion,  sees  and  abbeys  were  kept 
▼acai^^^K  were  wrested  from  loixls  and  prelates,  the  Court  it- 
self ii^lPR  free  quarters  wherever  it  moved.  Supplies  of  this 
kind,  however,  were  utterly  insufficient  to  defi'oy  the  cost  of  the 
Kind's  prodigality.  A  sixth  of  the  royal  Tevcnue  was  wasted  in 
pensions  to  foreign  favorites.  The  debts  of  the  Crown  mounted 
to  four  times  its  aviual  income.  Henry  was  forced  to  appeal  for 
aid  to  the  great  Council  of  the  realm,  and  aid  was  granted  on  con- 
dition that  the  King  confirmed  the  Charter.  The  Charter  was 
•onfirmed  and  steadily  disregarded ;  and  the  resentment  of  the 
barons  expressed  itself  in  a  determined  protest  and  a  refusal  of 
lorther  subsidies.  In  a  few  years  Henry's  necessities  drove  him 
to  a  new  appeal,  and  the  growing  resolution  of  the  nobles  to  en- 
force good  ;government  was  seen  in  their  offer  of  a  grant  on  con- 
dition that' the  chief  officera  of  the  Crown  were  appointed  by  the 
great  Council.  Henry  indignantly  refused  the  offer,  and  sold  his 
plate  to  the  merchants  of  London.  From  the  Church  he  encount- 
ered as  resolute  an  opposition.  The  resistance  of  the  Earl  Mare- 
schal  had  been  vigorously  backed  by  Edmund  Rich,  whom  we 
have  seen  as  an  Oxford  teacher,  and  who  had  risen  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury.  The  threats  and  remonstrances  of  the 
Primate  had  forced  the  King  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Earl, 
when  his  death  dashed  all  hope  of  reform  to  the  ground.  But  the 
policy  of  John  made  it  easy  to  bridle  the  Church  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Papacy,  and  at  Henry's  request  a  nuncio  now  ap- 
peared in  the  realm.  The  scourge  of  Papal  taxation  fell  again  on 
the  clergy.  Afler  vain  appeals  to  Rome  and  to  the  King,  Arch- 
bishop Edmund  retired  to  an  exile  of  despair  at  Pontigny,  and 
tax-gatherer  after  tax-gatherer,  with  powera  of  excommunication, 
snspension  from  orders,  and  presentation  to  benefices,  descended 
on  the  unhappy  priesthood.     The  wholesale  pillage  kindled  a 
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wide  spirit  of  resistance.  Oxford  gave  the  signal  by  hunting  the 
Papal  legate,  Otho,  out  of  the  city,  amid  cries  of  ^^  usurer"  and 
^'  simoniao"  from  the  mob  of  students.  Fulk  Fitz-Warenne,  in 
the  name  of  the  barons,  bade  Martin,  a  Papal  collector,  begone 
out  of  England.  ^If  you  tarry  three  days  longer,"  he  added, 
^ou  and  your  company  shall  be  cut  to  pieces."  For  a  time 
H!enry  himself  was  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  national  indigna- 
tion. Letters  from  the  King,  the  nobles,  and  the  prelates  pro- 
tested against  the  Papal  exactions,  and  orders  were  given  that  no 
money  should  be  expoi*ted  from  the  realm.  But  the  threat  of  in- 
terdict soon  drove  Henry  back  on  a  policy  of  spoliation,  in  which 
he  went  hand  in  hand  with  Roma 

The  story  of  this  period  of  misrule  has  been  preserved  for  us  by 
an  annalist  whose  pages  glow  with  the  new  outburst  of  patriotic 
feeling  which  this  common  expression  of  the  people  and  the  clei^ 
had  produced.  Matthew  Paris  is  the  greatest,  as  he  is  in  reality 
the  last,  of  our  monastic  historiana  The  school  of  St  Albans  sur- 
vived indeed  till  a  far  later  time,  but  the  JM^ers  dwindle  into 
mere  annalists  whose  view  is  bounded  by  th^Hbey  precincts,  and 
whose  work  is  as  colorless  as  it  is  jejune.  In^Rtthew  thebreadth 
and  precision  of  the  narrative,  the  copiousness  of  hi^flBmation 
on  topics  whether  national  or  European,  the  general^^^Hs  and 
justice  of  his  comments,  are  only  surpassed  by  the  pHRic  fire 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  whole.  He  had  succeeded  Barer  of  Wen- 
do  ver  as  chronicler  of  St.  Albans;  and  the  Greater  ^^{pj^cle,  with 
the  abridgment  of  it  which  has  long  passed  under  tfatai.name  of 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  a  ''History  of  the^i English,*  and  the 
"Lives  of  the  Earlier  Abbots,"  were  only  a  few  among  the  vo- 
luminous works  which  attested  his  prodigious  industry.  He  was 
an  eminent  artist  as  well  as  an  historian,  and  many  of  the  manu- 
scripts which  are  preserved  are  illustrated  by  his  own  hand.  A 
large  circle  of  correspondents — bishops  like  Grosseteste,  ministers 
like  Hubert  de  Bur^h,  officials  like  Alexander  de  Swinford — ^fur- 
nished him  with  ramute  accounts  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
proceedings.  Pilgrims  from  the  East  and  Papal  agents  brought 
news  of  foreign  events  to  his  scriptorium  at  St.  Albans.  He  had 
access  to  and  quotes  largely  from  state  documents,  charters,  and 
exchequer  rolls.  The  frequency  of  the  royal  visits  to  the  abbey, 
brought  him  a  store  of  political  intelligence,  and  Henry  himself 
contributed  to  the  great  chronicle  which  has  preserved  with  ao 
terrible  a  faithfulness  the  memory  of  his  weakness  and  misgovem- 
ment.  On  one  solemn  -feast-day  the  King  recognized  Matthew, 
and,  bidding  him  sit  on  the  middle  step  between  the  floor  and  the 
throne,  begged  him  to  write  the  story  of  the  day's  proceedings. 
While  on  a  visit  to  St  Albans  he  invited  him  to  his  table  and 
chamber,  and  enumerated  by  name  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
English  baronies  for  his  information.  But  all  this  royal  patronage 
has  left  little  mark  on  his  work.  ''The  case,"  as  he  says,  ''of  his- 
torical writers  is  hard,  for  if  they  tell  the  truth  they  provoke  men, 
and  if  they  write  what  is  false  they  offend  God."  With  all  Uie 
fullness  of  the  school  of  court  historians,  such  as  Benedict  or  Hove^ 
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den,  Matthew  Paris  combines  an  independence  and  patriotism 
which  is  strange  to  their  pages.  He  aenoanoes  with  the  same 
msparing  energy  the  oppressioa  of  the  Papacy  and  the  King, 
ffis  point  of  view  is  neither  that  of  a  coui*tier  nor  of  a  Church- 
man, but  of  an  Englishman,  and  the  iiew  national  tone  of  his 
chronicle  is  bat  an  echo  of  the  national  sentiment  which  at  last 
bound  nobles  and  yeomen  and  Churchmen  together  into  an  En- 
glish people. 

Seetlon  TI«— Tlie  Friar*. 

{AuihoritieM, — ^Eccleston*s  Tract  on  their  arriral  in  England  and  Adam  de  Maris- 
€0*8  Letters,  with  Mr.  Brewers  admirable  Preface,  in  the  *'Monnmenta  Francis- 
etna"  of  the  Rolls  Series.  Grosseteste^s  Letters  in  the  same  series,  edited  by  Mr. 
Lnard.  For  a  general  acconnt  of  the  whole  movement,  see  Milman*s  **  Latin  Chris- 
titnity,*'  Tol.  iv.,  ca|>s.  9  and  10.] 
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From  the  tedious  record  of  misgovemment  and  political  weak- 
ness which  stretches  over  the  foity  years  we  have  passed  through, 
we  turn  with  relief  to  the  storj  of  the  Friars. 

Never,  as  we  have  seen,  had  the  priesthood  wielded  such  bound- 
less power  over  Christendom  as  in  the  days  of  Innocent  the  Third 
and  his  immediate  successors.  But  its  religious  hold  on  the  peo- 
ple was  loosening  day  by  day.  The  old  reverence  for  the  Papacy 
laded  away  before  the  universal  resentment  at  its  political  ambi- 
tion, its  ruthless  exactions,  its  lavish  use  of  interdict  and  excom- 
munication for  purely  secular  ends,  its  degradation  of  the  most 
Mcred  sentences  into  means  of  financial  extortion.  In  Italy,  the 
struggle  between  Rome  and  Frederick  the  Second  had  disclosed 
a  spirit  of  skepticism  which  among  the  Epicurean  poets  of  Flor- 
ence denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  attacked  the  very 
foundations  of  the  faith  itself.  In  Southern  Gaul,  Languedoc  and 
Provence  had  embraced  the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses,  and  thrown 
off  all  allegiance  to  the  Papacy.  Even  in  Ensfland,  though  there 
were  no  signs  as  yet  of  religious  revolt,  the  indignation  of  the  peo- 
ple against  Rome,  its  ceaseless  exactions  and  monstrous  alliance 
with  the  tyranny  of  the  Crown,  broke  out  in  murmurs  which  pre- 
luded the  open  defiance  of  the  Lollards.  ^'  The  Pope  has  no  part 
in  secular  matters,"  had  been  the  reply  of  London  to  the  interdict 
of  Honorius.  When  the  resistance  of  an  Archbishop  of  York  to 
the  Papal  demands  was  met  by  excommunication,  *'  the  people 
blessed  him  the  more,  the  more  the  Pope  cursed  him."  The  no- 
blest amon^  English  prelates,  Bishop  Grosscteste  of  Lincoln,  died 
at  feud  with  the  Roman  Court ;  the  noblest  of  English  patriots. 
Earl  Simon  of  Montfoit,  was  soon  to  die  beneath  its  ban.  The 
same  loss  of  spiritualpower,  the  same  severance  from  national  feel- 
ing, was  seen  in  the  English  Church  itself.  Plundered  and  humili- 
ated as  they  were  by  Rome,  the  worldliness  of  the  bishops,  the  op- 
Sression  of  their  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  disuse  of  preaching,  the 
ecline  of  the  monastic  orders  into  rich  land-owners,  the  non-resi- 
dence and  ignorance  of  the  parish  priests,  robbed  the  clergy  of  aill 
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spiritaal  infiuence.  The  abuses  of  the  time  foiled  even  the  energy 
of  Grossetcste.  His  constitutions  forbid  the  clergy  to  haunt  tav- 
erns, to  gamble,  to  share  in  drinking-bouts,  to  mix  m  the  riot  and 
debauchery  of  the  life  of  the  baronage.  But  his  prohibitions  only 
witness  to  the  prevalence  of  the  evils  they  denounce.  Bishops  and 
deans  were  withdrawn  from  their  ecclesiastical  duties  to  act  as 
ministers,  judges,  or  embassadors.  Benefices  were  heaped  in  hun-. 
dreds  at  a  time  on  royal  favorites,  like  John  Mansel.  The  Popes 
thrust  boys  of  twelve  years  old  into  the  wealthiest  English  liv- 
ings. Abbeys  absorbed  the  tithes  of  parishes,  and  then  served 
them  by  half-starved  vicars.  Exemptions  purchased  from  Rome 
shielded  the  scandalous  lives  of  canons  and  monks  from  all  episco- 
pal discipline. 

To  bnng  the  world  back  again  within  the  pale  of  the  Church 
was  the  aim  of  two  religious  orders  which  sprang  suddenly  to  life 
at  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  zeal  of  the  Spaniard 
Dominic  was  aroused  at  the  sight  of  the  lordly  prelates  who  sought 
by  fire  and  sword  to  win  the  Albigensian  heretics  to  the  faith. 
^^Zeal,"  he  cried,  ''must  be  met  by  zeal,  lowliness  by  lowlinesa, 
false  sanctity  by  real  sanctity,  preaching  lies  by  preaching  truth." 
His  fiery  ardor  and  rigid  orthodoxy  were  seconded  by  the  mys- 
tical piety,  the  imaginative  enthusiasm  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  The 
life  of  Francis  falls  like  a  stream  of  tender  light  across  the  dark- 
ness of  the  time.  In  the  frescoes  of  Giotto  or  the  verse  of  Dante 
we  see  him  take  Poverty  for  his  bride.  He  strips  himself  of  all : 
he  flings  his  very  clothes  at  his  father^s  feet,  that  he  may  be  one 
with  Nature  and  God.  His  passionate  verse  claims  the  moon  for 
his  sister  and  the  sun  for  his  brother;  he  calls  on  his  brother  the 
Wind,  and  his  sister  the  Water.  His  last  faint  cry  was  a  "  Wel- 
come, Sister  Death  !"  Strangely  as  the  two  men  differed  from  each 
other,  their  aim  was  the  same,  to  convert  the  heathen,  to  extirpate 
heresy,  to  reconcile  knowledge  with  orthodoxy,  to  carry  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  poor.  The  work  was  to  be  done  by  the  entire  reversal 
of  the  older  monasticism,  by  seeking  pei*sotial  salvation  in  effort 
for  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men,  by  exchanging  the  solitary 
of  the  cloister  for  the  preacher,  the  monk  for  the  friar.  To  force 
the  new  ''  brethren"  into  entire  dependence  on  those  among  whom 
they  labored  the  vow  of  Poverty  was  turned  into  a  stern  reality; 
the  ^^  Begging  Friars"  were  to  subsist  on  the  alms  of  the  poor, 
they  might  possess  neither  money  nor  lands,  the  very  houses  in . 
which  they  lived  were  to  be  held  in  trust  for  them  by  others.  The 
tide  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  welcomed  their  appearance  swept 
before  it  the  reluctance  of  Rome,  the  jealousy  of  the  older  ordei*8, 
the  opposition  of  the  parochial  priesthood.  Thousands  of  brethren 
gathered  in  a  few  years  around  Francis  and  Dominic,  and  the  beg- 
ging preachers,  clad  in  their  coarse  frock  of  serge,  with  the  girdle 
of  rope  around  their  waist,  wandered  barefooted  as  missionaries 
over  Asia,  battled  with  heresy  in  Italy  and  Gaul,  lectured  in  the 
Universities,  and  preached  and  toiled  among  the  poor. 

To  the  towns  especially  the  coming  of  the  Friara  was  a  religious 
revolution.    They  had  been  left  for  the  most  part  to  the  worst  and 
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iDOSt  ignorant,  of  the  clergy,  the  raass-priest,  whose  whole  subsist- 
ence lay  in  his  fees.  Burgher  and  artisan  were  left  to  spell  out 
what  religious  instruction  they  might  from  the  gorgeous  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Church's  ritual  or  the  scriptural  pictures  and  sculptures 
which  were  graven  on  the  walls  of  its  minsters.  We  can  hard- 
ly wonder  at  the  burst  of  enthusiasm  which  welcomed  the  itin- 
erant preacher,  whose  fervid  appeal,  coarse  wit,  and  familiar  story 
bronght  religion  into  the  fair  and  the  market-place.  The  Black 
Friare  of  Dominic,  the  Gray  Friars  of  Francis,  were  received  with 
the  same  delight.  As  the  older  orders  had  chosen  the  country, 
the  Friars  chose  the  town.  They  had  hardly  landed  at  Dover 
before  they  made  straight  for  London  and  Oxford.  In  their  io:- 
norance  of  the  road  the  two  first  Gray  Brothers  lost  their  way  m 
the  woods  between  Oxford  and  Baldon,  and,  fearful  of  night  and 
of  the  floods,  turned  aside  to  a  grange  of  the  monks  of  Abingdon. 
Their  ragged  clothes  and  foreign  gestures,  as  they  prayed  for  hos- 
pitality, Ted  the  porter  to  take  them  for  jongleurs,  the  jesters  and 
jugglers  of  the  aay,  and  the  news  of  this  break  in  the  monotony 
of  their  lives  bronght  prior,  sacrist,  and  cellarer  to  the  door  to 
welcome  them  and  witness  their  tricks.  The  disappointment  was 
too  much  for  the  temper  of  the  monks,  and  the  brotners  were  kick- 
ed roughly  from  the  gate  to  find  their  night's  lodging  under  a 
tree.  But  the  welcome  of  the  townsmen  made  up  every  where  for 
the  ill-will  and  opposition  of  both  clergy  and  monks.  The  work 
of  the  Friars  was  physical  as  well  as  moral.  The  rapid  progress 
of  the  population  within  the  boroughs  had  outstripped  the  sanitary 
regulations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  fever  or  plague,  or  the  more 
terrible  scourge  of  leprosy,  iestered  in  the  wretched  hovels  of  the 
suburbs.  It  was  to  haunts  such  as  these  that  Francis  had  pointed 
his  disciples,  and  the  Gray  Brethren  at  once  fixed  themselves  in 
the  meanest  and  poorest  quarters  of  each  town.  Their  first  work 
lay  in  the  noisome  lazar-nouses ;  it  was  among  the  lepers  that 
they  commonly  chose  the  site  of  their  houses.  At  London  they 
settled  in  the  shambles  of  Newgate ;  at  Oxford  they  made  their 
way  to  the  swampy  ground  between  the  walls  and  the  streams  of 
Thames.  Huts  of  mud  and  timber,  as  mean  as  the  huts  around 
them,  rose  within  the  rough  fence  and  ditch  that  bounded  the  Fri- 
ary. The  order  of  Francis  made  a  hard  fight  against  the  taste  for 
sumptuous  buildings  and  for  greater  personal  comfort  which  char- 
acterized the  time.  "  I  did  not  enter  into  religion  to  build  walls," 
[)rotested  an  English  provincial,  when  the  brethren  pressed  for  a 
arger  house ;  and  Albert  of  Pisa  ordered  a  stone  cloister  which 
the  burgesses  of  Southampton  had  built  for  them  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground.  "  You  need  no  little  mountains  to  lift  your  heads  to 
heaven,"  was  his  scomful  I'eply  to  a  claim  for  pillows.  None  but 
the  sick  went  shod.  An  Oxford  Friar  found  a  pair  of  shoes  one 
morning,  and  wore  them  at  matins.  At  night  he  dreamed  that 
robbers  leaped  on  him  in  a  dangerous  pass  between  Gloucester 
and  Oxford,  with  shouts  of  "  Kill,  kill !"  ^^  I  am  a  friar,"  shrieked 
the  terroi^stricken  brother.  "You  lie,"  was  the  instant  answer, 
"for  you  go  shod."    The  Friar  lifted  up  his  foot  in  disproof^bnt 
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the  shoe  was  there.    In  an  agony  of  repentance  he  awoke  and  flnng 
the  pair  out  of  window. 

It  was  with  less  success  that  the  order  stras^gled  against  the 
passion  for  knowledge.  Their  vow  of  poverty,  rigidly  interpreted 
as  it  was  by  their  foundera,  would  have  denied  them  the  possession 
of  books  or  materials  for  study.  *^  1  am  your  breviary,  I  am  your 
breviary,"  Francis  cried  passionately  to  a  novice  who  asked  for  a 
Psalter.  When  the  news  of  a  great  doctor's  reception  was  brought 
to  him  at  Paris,  his  countenance  fell  ^^  I  am  afraid,  my  son,"  he 
replied,  '^  that  such  doctors  will  be  the  destruction  of  my  vine- 
yard. They  are  the  true  doctors  who,  with  the  meekness  of  wis- 
dom, show  forth  good  works  for  the  edification  of  their  neighbors." 
At  a  later  time  Roger  Bacon,  as  we  have  seen,  was  suffered  to  pos- 
sess neither  ink,  parchment,  nor  books ;  and  only  the  Pope's  in- 
junctions could  dispense  with  the  stringent  observance  of  the  rule.' 
But  while  the  work  of  the  Friars  among  the  sick  and  lepers  drew 
them,  as  we  have  seen  in  Bacon's  life,  to  the  cultivation  ot  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  the  popularity  of  their  preaching  soon  led  them  to 
the  deeper  study  of  theology.  Within  a  short  time  after  their  es- 
tablishment in  England  we  find  as  many  as  thirty  readers  or  lect- 
urers appointed  at  Hereford,  Leicester,  Bristol,  and  other  places^ 
and  a  regular  succession  of  teachers  provided  at  each  XTniversity* 
The  Oxford  Dominicans  lectured  on  theology  in  the  nave  of  their 
new  church,  while  philosophy  was  taught  in  the  cloister.  The  first 
provincial  of  the  Gray  Friars  built  a  school  in  their  Oxford  house, 
and  persuaded  Grosscteste  to  lecture  there.  His  influence  after  his 
promotion  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  was  steadily  exerted  to  secure  study 
among  the  Friars,  and  their  establishment  in  the  University.  He 
was  ably  seconded  by  his  scholar,  Adam  Marsh,  or  De  Marisco,  un- 
der whom  the  Franciscan  school  at  Oxford  attained  a  reputation 
throughout  Christendom.  Lyons,Paris,  and  Cologne  borrowed  from 
it  their  professors :  it  was  owing,  indeed,  to  its  influence  that  Ox- 
ford now  rose  to  a  position  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Paris  itself. 
The  three  most  profound  and  original  of  the  schoolmen — lioger  Ba- 
con, Duns  Scotus,  and  Ockhani — were  among  its  scholars;  and  they 
were  followed  by  a  crowd  of  teachera  hardly  less  illustrious  in  their 
day,  such  as  Bungay,  Burley,  and  Archbishop  Peckham.  Theology, 
which  had  been  almost  superseded  by  the  more  lucrative  studies 
of  the  Canon  Law,  resumed  its  old  supremacy  in  the  schools : 
while  Aristotle — who,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  life  of  Bacon,  had 
been  so  long  held  at  bay  as  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  the  medi- 
aeval faith — was  now  turned  by- the  adoption  of  his  logical  method 
into  its  unexpected  ally.  It  was  this  very  method  that  led  to  that 
'^  unprofitable  subtlety  and  curiosity"  which  Lord  Bacon  notes  as 
the  vice  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  But  "certain  it  is,"  to  con- 
tinue the  same  great  thinker's  comment  on  the  Friars,  "  that  if 
these  schoolmen,  to  their  great  thirst  of  truth  and  unwearied  trav- 
el of  wit  had  joined  variety  of  reading  and  contemplation,  they 
had  proved  excellent  lio:hts  to  the  great  advancement  of  all  learn- 
ing and  knowledge."  What,  amid  all  their  errors,  they  undoubt- 
edly did  was  to  substitute  the  appeal  to  reason  for  the  mere  nn- 
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questioning  obedience  to  authority ^  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
rigid  demonstration  and  an  exacter  use  of  words,  and  to  introduce 
a  clear  and  methodical  treatment  of  all  subjects  into  discussion. 

It  is  to  the  new  clearness  and  precision  which  they  gave  to  sci- 
entific inquiry,  as  well  as  to  the  strong  popular  sympathies  which 
their  very  constitution  necessitated,  that  we  must  attribute  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Friars  undoubtedly  exerted  on  the  coming  strug- 
gle between  the  people  and  the  Crown.  Their  position  throughout 
the  whole  contest  is  strongly  and  clearly  marked.  The  University 
of  Oxford,  which  had  now  fallen  under  the  direction  of  their  teach- 
ing, stood  first  in  its  resistance  to  Papal  exactions  and  its  claim 
of  English  liberty.  The  classes  in  the  towns  on  whom  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Friars  told  most  directly  are  steady  supporters  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  Barons'  War.  Adam  Marsh  was  the  close 
friend  and  confidant  both  of  Orosseteste  and  Earl  Simon  of  Mont- 
fort. 

SecUon  TII.-Tlie  Barons'  War.    1S58— 1265. 

J  Authorities, — At  the  rery  ontset  of  this  important  period  we  lose  ^e  priceloss 
of  Matthew  Paris.  He  is  the  last  of  the  great  chroniclers ;  the  Chronicles  of 
hii  successor  at  St.  Albans,  Risbanger  (pablished  bj  the  Master  of  the  BoUs),  are 
Kant  and  lifeless  jottings,  somewhat  enlarged  for  this  period  by  his  fragment  on  tlie 
Banma*  War  (pablished  by  Camden  Society).  Something  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
aonals  of  Burton,  Melrose,  Dnnstaple,  Waverley,  Osney,  and  Lanercost,  the  Royal 
Letters,  the  (royalist)  Chronicle  of  Wjkes,  and  (for  London)  the  '*  Liber  de  Anti- 
qnis  Legibus."  Mr.  Blaauw  has  given  a  useful  snmmaiy  of  the  period  in  his 
''Barons'  War."] 

When  a  thunder-storm  once  forced  the  King,  as  he  was  rowing 
on  the  Thames,  to  take  refuge  at  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, Earl  Simon  of  Montfort,  who  was  a  guest  of  the  prelate,  met 
the  royal  barge  with  assurances  that  the  storm  was  drifting  away, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  Henry^s  petulant  wit  broke 
out  in  his  reply.  ^^  I  fear  thunder  and  lightning  not  a  little,  Lord 
fimon,"  said  the  King,  ^'  but  I  fear  you  more  than  all  the  thunder 
and  lightning  in  the  world.'' 

The  man  whom  Henry  dreaded  as  the  futuro  champion  of  En- 
glish freedom  was  himself  a  foreigner,  the  son  of  a  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  whose  name  had  become  memorable  for  his  ruthless  crusade 
against  the  Albigensian  heretics  in  Southern  Gaul.  As  second 
son  of  this  crusader,  Simon  became  possessor  of  the  English  earl- 
dom of  Leicester,  which  had  passed  by  marriage  to  his  family,  and 
a  secret  match  with  Eleanor,  the  King's  sister  and  widow  of  the 
Earl  Mareschal,  raised  him  to  kindred  with  the  throne.  The  bar- 
onage, indignant  at  this  sudden  alliance  with  a  stranger,  rose  in  a 
revolt  which  failed  only  through  the  desertion  of  their  head.  Earl 
Richard  of  Cornwall ;  while  the  censures  of  the  Church  on  Eleanoi*'s 
breach  of  a  vow  of  chastity,  which  she  had  made  at  her  first  hus- 
band's death,  were  hardly  averted  by  a  journey  to  Rome  and  a 
year's  crusade  in  Palestine.  Simon  returned  to  find  the  change- 
able King  alienated  from  him,  and  to  be  driven  by  a  burst  of  royal 
passion  from  the  realm ;  but  he  was  soon  restored  to  favor,  and  ap- 
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pointed  Governor  of  Gascony,  where  the  stern  justice  of  his  rule 
earned  the  hatred  of  the  disorderly  baronage,  and  the  heavy  tax- 
ation which  his  enforcement  of  order  made  necessary  estranged 
from  him  the  burgesses  of  Bordeaux.  The  complaints  of  the 
Gascons  brought  about  an  open  breach  with  the  King.  To  Earl 
Simon's  offer  of  the  surrender  of  his  post  if  the  money  he  had  spent 
in  the  royal  service  were,  as  Henry  bad  promised,  repaid  him,  the 
King  hotly  retorted  that  he  was  bound  oy  no  promise  to  a  false 
traitor.  The  Earl  at  once  gave  Henry  the  lie — "  Were  he  not 
King,  he  should  pay  dearly  for  the  insult,"  he  said — and  retunied 
to  Gascony,  to  be  soon  superseded,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  in 
France.  The  greatness  of  his  reputation  M^as  shown  in  the  offer 
which  was  made  to  him  in  his  exile  of  the  regency  of  France  dar- 
ing the  absence  of  St.  Lewis  at  the  Crusade.  On  his  refusal  he 
was  suffered  to  return  to  England  and  re-enter  the  royal  service. 
His  character  had  now  thoroughly  developed.  He  had  inherited 
the  strict  and  severe  piety  of  his  father;  he  was  assiduous  in  his 
attendance  on  religious  services,  whether  by  night  or  day ;  he  was 
the  friend  of  Grossetcste  and  the  patron  of  the  Friars.  In  his  cor- 
respondence with  Adam  Marsh  we  see  him  finding  patience  under 
his  Gascon  troubles  in  the  perusal  of  the  Book  of  Job.  His  life 
was  pure  and  singularly  temperate ;  he  was  noted  for  his  scant 
indulgence  in  meat,  drink,  or  sleep.  Socially  he  was  cheerful  and 
pleasant  in  talk ;  but  his  natural  temper  was  quick  and  fiery,  his 
sense  of  honor  keen,  his  speech  rapid  and  trenchant.  ^'  You  shall 
go  or  die,"  we  find  him  replying  to  William  of  Valence,  when  he 
refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  barons  and  quit  the  realm.  But 
the  one  characteristic  which  overmastered  all  was  what  men  at 
that  time  called  his  "constancy,"  the  firm,  immovable  resolve 
which  trampled  even  death  underfoot  in  its  loyalty  to  the  ijght. 
The  motto  which  Edward  the  First  chose  as  his  device,  "&5ep 
troth,"  was  far  truer  as  the  device  of  Earl  Simon.  We  see  in  the 
correspondence  of  Friar  Adam  with  what  a  clear  discernment  of 
its  difficulties  both  at  home  and  abroad  he  "  thought  it  unbecom- 
ing to  decline  the  danger  of  so  great  an  exploit"  as  the  reduction 
of  Gascony  to  peace  and  order ;  but  once  undertaken,  he  perse- 
vered in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  baronage,  the  short-sighted- 
ness of  the  merchant  class,  the  failure  of  all  support  or  funds  from 
England,  and  at  last  the  King's  desertion  of  his  cause,  till  the 
work  was  done.  There  is  the  same  steadiness  of  will  and  purpose 
in  his  patriotism.  The  letters  of  Marsh  and  Grosseteste  show  now 
early  he  had  learned  to  sympathize  with  the  bishop  in  his  stmg^ 
gle  for  the  reform  of  the  Church  and  his  resistance  to  Rome,  and 
at  the  crisis  of  the  contest  he  offers  him  his  own  support  and  that 
of  his  associates.  He  sends  to  Marsh  a  tract  of  Grosseteste's  on 
"the  rule  of  a  kingdom  and  of  a  tyranny,"  sealed  with  his  own  seal. 
He  listens  patiently  to  the  advice  of  his  friends  on  the  subject  of 
his  household  or  his  temper.  "  Better  is  a  patient  man,"  writes 
the  honest  Friar, "  than  a  strong  man,  and  he  who  can  rule  hia 
own  temper  than  he  who  storms  a  city."  "  What  use  is  it  to  pro- 
vide for  the  peace  of  your  fellow-citizens  and  not  guard  the  peace 
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of  your  own  honseliold  T^  It  was  to  secure  "the  peace  of  his  fel- 
low-ciiizohs"  that  the  Earl  silently  trained  himself  in  the  ten  years 
that  followed  Lis  return  to  England,  and  the  fruit  of  his  discipline 
▼as  seen  when  the  crisis  came.  While  other  men  wavered  and 
faltered  and  fell  away,  the  enthusiastic  love  of  the  people  gathered 
itself  around  the  stern,  grave  soldier  who  "  stood  like  a  pillar,"  un- 
shaken by  promise  or  threat  or  fear  of  death,  by  the  oath  he  bad 
aworn. 

While  Simon  stood  silently  by,  things  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
Tlie  Pope  still  weighed  heavily  on  the  Church,  and  even  excou^ 
municated  the  Arclibishop  of  York  for  resistance  to  his  exactions. 
The  barons  were  mutinous  and  defiant.    "  I  will  send  reapers,  and 
leap  your  fields  for  you,"  Henry  had  threatened  Earl  Bigod  of 
Norfolk,  when  he  refused  him  aid.      "And  I«will  send  you  back 
the  heads  of  your  reapers,"  retorted  the  Earl.     Hampered  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter  against  arbitrary  taxation,  and  by  the 
refusal  of  the  baronage  to  grant  supplies  while  grievances  were 
unredressed,  the  Crown  was  penniless,  yet  new  expenses  were  in- 
curred by  Henry's  acceptance  of  a  Papal  offer  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily  in  favor  of  his  second  son  Edmund.     Shame  had  fallen  on 
the  English  arms,  and  Edward  had  been  disastrously  defeated  on 
the  Marches  by  Llewellyn  of  Wales.    The  tide  of  discontent,  which 
was  heightened  by  a  grievous  famine,  burst  its  bounds  when  the 
King  seized  and  sold  corn  which  his  brother,  Richard  of  Cornwall, 
had  sent  from  Germany  to  relieve  the  general  distress;  and  the 
barons  repaired  in  arms  to  a  great  Council  summoned  at  Oxford. 
The  past  half-century  had  shown  both  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  Charter:  its  strength  as  a  rallying-point  for  the  baronage, 
and  a  definite  assertion  of  riorhts  which  the  Kincr  could  be  made  to 
acknowledge;  its  weakness  in  providing  no  means  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  own  stipulations.     Henry  had  sworn  again  and  again 
to  observe  the  Charter,  and  his  oath  was  no  sooner  taken  than  it 
was  unscrupulously  broken.    The  barons  had  secured  the  freedom 
of  the  realm;  the  secret  of  their  long  patience  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  lay  in  the  difficulty  of  securing  its  administration.    It  was 
this  difficulty  which  Earl  Simon  was  pi'epared  to  solve.    With  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester  he  now  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  baron- 
age, and  demanded  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  draw  up 
terms  for  the  representation  of  the  state.    Although  half  the  com- 
Qiittee  consisted  of  royal  ministers  and  favorites,  it  was  impossible 
to  resist  the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  and  the  new  Royal  Council 
named  by  it  consisted  wholly  of  adherents  of  the  barons.     In  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  the  Justiciary,  Chancellor,  and  the  guardians 
of  the  King's  castles  swore  to  act  only  with  the  advice  and  assent 
of  this  Royal  Council.    The  first  two  great  officers,  with  the  Treas- 
'Jfer,  were  to  give  account  of  their  proceedings  to  it  at  the  end  of 
the  year.     Annual  sheriffs  were  to  be  appointed  from  among  the 
chief  tenants  of  the  county,  and  no  fees  were  to  be  exacted  for  the 
^ministration  of  justice  in  their  court.     Three  Parliaments  were 
to  assemble  every  year,  whether  summoned  by  the  King  or  not. 
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The  "commonalty**  was  to  "elect  twelve  honest  men  who  shal 
come  to  the  Parliaments  and  other  times  when  occasion  shall  be 
when  the  King  or  his  council  shall  send  for  them,  to  ti'eat  of  the 
wants  of  the  King  and  of  his  kingdom ;  and  the  commonalt\ 
shall  hold  as  established  that  which  these  twelve  shall  do."  A 
royal  proclamation  in  the  English  tongue,  the  first  in  that  tongue 
which  has  reached  us,  ordei*ed  the  observance  of  these  Provisions. 
Resistance  came  only  from  the  foreign  favorites,  and  an  armed 
demonstration  drove  them  in  flight  over-sea.  Gradually  the  Coun- 
cil drew  to  itself  the  whole  royal  power,  and  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration was  seen  in  its  prohioitions  against  any  further  pay- 
ments, secular  or  ecclesiastical,  to  Rome ;  in  the  negotiations  con- 
ducted by  Earl  Simon  with  France,  which  finally  ended  in  the  ab- 
solute renunciation  of  Ilenry's  title  to  his  lost  provinces ;  and  in 
the  peace  which  put  an  end  to  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh.  With- 
in, however,  the  measures  of  the  barons  were  feeble  and  selfish. 
The  further  Provisions,  published  by  them  under  popular  pressate 
in  the  following  year,  showed  that  the  majority  of  them  aimed 
simply  at  the  establishment  of  a  governing  aristocracy.  All  no- 
bles and  prelates  were  exempted  from  attendance  at  the  sherifiTs 
court,  ana  inquiry  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  what  right  and  war- 
ranty men  whose  fathers  were  serfs  passed  themselves  off  for  free- 
men. It  was  in  vain  that  Earl  Simon  returaed  from  his  negotia- 
tions in  France  to  press  for  more  earnest  measures  of  reform,  or 
that  Edward,  ever  watchful  to  seize  the  moment  of  dissension 
among  the  barons,  openly  supported  him;  Gloucester  with  the 
feudal  party  was  only  dnven  into  close  alliance  with  the  King; 
and  Henry,  procuring  a  bill  of  absolution  from  the  Pope,  seized 
the  Tower,  and  by  public  proclamation  ordered  the  counties  to  pay 
no  obedience  to  the  officers  nominated  by  the  barons. 

Deserted  as  he  was,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  showed  no  sign  of  sub- 
mission. Driven  for  the  moment  into  exile,  he  returned  to  find 
the  barons  again  irritated  by  Henry's  measures  of  reaction,  while 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  removed  the  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  effective  reform.  At  the  Parliament  of  London  a  civil  war 
seemed  imminent,  but  against  the  will  of  Earl  Simon  a  compro* 
mise  was  agreed  on,  and  the  question  of  the  Provisions  was  re- 
ferred to  the  arbitration  of  King  Lewis  of  France.  Mutual  dis- 
trust, however,  prevented  any  real  accommodation.  The  march 
of  Edward  with  a  royal  army  against  Llewellyn  of  Wales  was 
viewed  by  the  barons  as  a  prelude  to  hostilities  against  them- 
selves ;  and  Earl  Simon  at  once  swept  the  Marches  and  besieg^ 
Dover.  His  power  was  strengthened  by  the  attitude  of  the  towns. 
The  new  democratic  spirit  which  we  have  witnessed  in  the  Friars 
was  now  stirring  the  purely  industrial  classes  to  assert  a  share  in 
the  municipal  administration,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined 
to  the  wealthier  members  of  the  merchant  guild ;  and  at  London 
and  elsewhere  a  revolution  which  will  be  described  at  greater 
length  hereafter  had  thrown  the  government  of  the  city  into  the 
hands  of  the  lower  citizens.    The  "communes,''  as  the  new  city 
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governments  were  called,  showed  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
£arl  Simon  and  his  cause.  The  Queen  was  stopped  in  her  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  Tower  by  an  angry  mob,  who  drove  her  back 
with  stones  and  foul  words.  When  Henry  attempted  to  surprise 
Leicester  in  his  quarters  in  Southwark,  the  Londoners  burst  the 
gates  which  had  been  locked  by  the  richer  burghers  against  him, 
and  rescued  him  by  a  welcome  into  the  city.  In  spite  of  the 
taunts  of  the  Royalists,  who  accused  him  of  seeking  allies  against 
the  nobility  in  tne  common  people,  the  popular  enthusiasm  gave 
a  strength  to  Earl  Simon  which  enabled  him  to  withstand  the 
severest  blow  which  had  yet  been  dealt  to  his  cause.  In  the  Mise 
of  Amiens,  Lewb  of  France,  who  had  accepted  the  ta^k  of  arbitrat- 
ing between  the  contending  parties,  gave  his  verdict  wholly  in 
lavor  of  the  King.  The  Provisions  of  Oxford  were  annulled,  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  the  great  officers  of  state  was  vested 
wholly  in  the  Crown,  the  aliens  might  be  recalled  at  the  royal 
will,  the  castles  were  to  be  surrendered  into  Henry's  hands.  The 
blow  was  a  hard  one,  and  the  decision  of  Lewis  was  backed  by 
the  excommunications  of  Rome.  Luckily,  the  French  award  had 
reserved  the  rights  of  Englishmen  to  the  liberties  they  had  enjoy- 
ed before  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  it  was  easy  for  Earl  Simon 
toprove  that  the  arbitrary  power  it  ^ave  to  the  Crown  was  as 
e^rary  to  the  Charter  as  to  the  Provisions  themselves.  London 
was  the  first  to  reject  the  decision;  its  citizens  mustered  at  the 
call  of  the  town-bell  at  Saint  Paul's,  seized  the  royal  officials,  and 
]dundered  the  royal  parks.  But  the  royal  array  had  already  mus- 
tered in  great  force  at  the  Elng's  summons,  and  Leicester  found 
himself  deserted  by  baron  afler  baron.  Every  day  brought  news 
of  ilL  A  detachment  from  Scotland  joined  Henry's  forces,  the 
yooDger  De  Montfort  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  sally,  Northampton 
was  captured,  the  King  raised  the  siege  of  Rochester,  and  a  rapid 
mareh  of  Earl  Simon's  only  saved  London  itself  from  a  surprise  by 
Edward.  Betrayed  as  he  was,  the  Earl  remained  firm  to  his  oath. 
He  would  fight  to  the  end,  he  said,  even  were  he  and  his  sons  left 
to  fight  alone.  With  an  army  reinforced  by  15,000  Londoners,  he 
marched  to  the  relief  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  were  now  threat- 
ened by  the  King.  Even  on  the  march  he  was  forsaken  by  many 
of  the  nobles  who  followed  him.  Halting  at  Flexing  in  Sussex,  a 
few  miles  from  Lewes,  where  the  royal  army  was  encamped,  Earl 
Smon  with  the  young  Earl  of  Gloucester  ofi*ei*ed  the  King  com- 

S^nsation  for  all  damage  if  he  would  observe  the  Provisions, 
enry's  answer  was  one  of  defiance,  and  though  numbers  were 
a^nst  him  the  Earl  resolved  on  battle.  His  skill  as  a  soldier  re- 
versed the  advantages  of  the  ground;  marching  at  dawn,  he  seized 
the  heights  above  the  town,  and  forced  the  royal  army  to  an  at* 
tack.  His  men,  with  white  crosses  on  back  and  breast,  knelt  in 
prayer  while  the  royal  forces  advanced*  Edward  was  the  first  to 
open  the  fight;  his  furious  charge  broke  the  Londoners  on  Leices- 
ter's left,  and  in  the  bitterness  of  his  hatred  he  pursued  them  for 
lour  miles,  slaughtering  three  thousand  men.    He  returned  to  find 
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the  battle  lost.  Crowded  in  the  narrow  space,  with  a  river  in  their 
rear,  the  Royalist  centre  and  lefl  were  crushed  by  £arl  Simon ;  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  now  King  of  the  Romans,  who,  as  the  mocking 
song  of  the  victora  ran,  '^  raakede  him  a  castel  of  a  mulne  post^ 
(^'  he  weened  that  the  mill-sails  were  mangonels"  goes  on  the  sar- 
castic verse),  was  made  prisoner,  and  Henry  himself  captured. 
Edward  cut  his  way  into  the  Priory  only  to  join  in  his  father's 
surrender. 

The  victory  of  Lewes  placed  Earl  Simon  at  the  head  of  the  state. 
"  Now  England  breathes  in  the  hope  of  liberty,"  sang  a  poet  of 
the  time ;  "  the  English  were  despised  like  dogs,  but  now  they 
have  lifted  up  their  head  and  their  foes  are  vanquished."  The 
song  announces  with  almost  legal  precision  the  theory  of  the  pa- 
triots. "He  who  would  be  in  tnith  a  king,  he  is  a  'free  king'  iif- 
deed  if  he  rightly  rule  himself  and  his  realm.  All  things  are  law- 
ful to  him  for  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  but  nothing  for  its 
destruction.  It  is  one  thing  to  rule  according  to  a  king's  duty, 
another  to  destroy  a  kingdom  by  resisting  the  law."  *'Let  the 
community  of  the  realm  advise,  and  let  it  be  known  what  the  gen- 
erality, to  whom  their  own  laws  are  best  known,  think  on  the  mat- 
ter. They  who  are  ruled  by  the  laws  know  those  laws  best,  they 
who  make  daily  trial  of  them  are  best  acquainted  with  them;  and 
since  it  is  their  own  afiaira  which  are  at  stake,  they  will  take  lAre 
care,  and  will  act  with  an  eye  to  their  own  peace."  "  It  concerns 
the  community  to  see  what  soit  of  men  ought  justly  to  bo  chosen 
for  the  weal  of  the  realm."  The  constitutional  restrictions  on  the 
royal  authority,  the  right  of  the  whole  nation  to  deliberate  and 
decide  on  its  own  affairs,  and  to  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of 
the  administrators  of  government,  had  never  been  so  clearly  stated 
before.  That  these  M'ere  the  principles  of  the  man  in  whose  hands 
victory  had  placed  the  realm  is  plam  from  the  steps  he  immediate- 
ly took.  By  the  scheme  devised  in  a  Parliament  which  immedi- 
ately followed  the  battle  of  Lewes,  the  supreme  power  was  to  re- 
side in  the  Kinor,  assisted  by  a  council  nominated  by  the  Earls  of 
Leicester  and  Gloucester  and  the  patriotic  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
In  December  a  new  Parliament  was  summoned  to  Westminster; 
but  the  weakness  of  the  patriotic  party  among  the  baronage  was 
shown  in  the  fact  that  only  twenty-three  earls  and  barons  could 
be  found  to  sit  beside  the  hundred  and  twenty  ecclesiastics.  It 
was  probably  the  sense  of  his  weakness  that  forced  Earl  Simon  to 
fling  himself  on  the  towns,  and  to  summon  two  citizens  from  every 
borough.  The  attendance  of  delegates  from  the  towns  had  long 
been  usual  in  the  county  courts  when  any  matter  respecting  their 
interests  was  in  question ;  but  it  was  the  writ  issued  by  Earl  Simon 
that  flrst  summoned  the  merchant  and  the  trader  to  sit  beside  the 
knight  of  the  shire,  the  baron,  and  the  bishop  in  the  Parliament  of 
the  realm.  The  importance  of  the  step  is  best  realized  when  we 
remember  the  new  democratic  spirit  which  through  the  victory 
of  the  *' commune"  over  the  wealthier  burgher  class  was  now  tri- 
umphant in  the  towns.     But  it  is  only  this  great  event  which 
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enables  ns  to  understand  the  large  and  prescient  nature  of  Earl 
Simon's  designs.  Hardly  a  few  months  had  passed  since  the  vic- 
tory of  Lewes,  and  already,  when  the  burghers  took  their  seats  at 
Westminster,  his  government  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  Dangers 
from  without  the  Earl  had  met  with  complete  success ;  a  general 
muster  of  the  national  forces  on  Barham  Down  had  put  an  end  to 
the  projects  of  invasion  entertained  by  the  mercenaries  whom  the 
Queen  had  collected  in  Flandera ;  the  threats  of  France  had  died 
away  into  negotiations ;  the  Papal  Legate  had  been  forbidden  to 
cross  the  Channel,  and  his  bulls  of  excommunication  had  been 
flung  into  the  sea.  But  the  difficulties  at  home  grew  more  formida- 
ble every  day.  The  restraint  put  upon  Henry  and  Edward  jarred 
against  the  national  feeling  of  loyalty,  and  estranged  the  great 
masses  who  always  side  with  the  weak.  Small  as  the  patriotic 
party  among  the  barons  had  always  been,  it  grew  smaller  as  dis- 
sensions broke  out  over  the  spoils  of  victory.  The  Earl's  justice 
and  resolve  to  secure  the  public  peace  told  heavily  against  him. 
John  Giflfard  left  him  because  he  refused  to  allow  him  to  exact 
ransom  from  a  prisoner  contrary  to  the  agreement  made  after 
Lewes.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  though  enriched  with  the  estates 
of  the  foreigners,  resented  Leicester's  prohibition  of  a  tournament, 
his  naming  the  wardens  of  the  royal  castles  by  his  own  authority, 
and  his  holding  Edward's  fortresses  on  the  Welsh  Marches  by  his 
own  garrisons.  Gloucester's  later  conduct  proves  the  wisdom  of 
Leicester's  precautions.  He  was  already  in  correspondence  with 
the  royal  party,  and  on  the  escape  of  Edward  from  confinement 
he  joined  him  with  the  whole  of  his  forces.  The  r^oment  was  a 
lacKless  one  for  Earl  Simon,  who  had  advanced  along  bad  roads 
into  South  Wales  to  attack  the  fortresses  of  his  rebel  colleague. 
Marching  rapidly  along  the  Severn,  Edward  took  Gloucester,  de- 
stroyed the  ships  by  which  Leicester  hoped  to  escape  to  Bristol, 
and  cut  him  off  altogether  from  England ;  then  turning  rapidly  to 
the  east,  he  surprised  the  younger  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  was 
advancing  to  his  father's  relief,  at  Kenilworth,  and  cut  his  whole 
force  to  pieces.  From  the  field  of  battle  he  again  turned  to  meet 
Earl  Simon  himself,  who  had  thrown  his  troops  in  boats  across  the 
Severn,  and  was  hurrying  to  the  junction  with  his  son.  Exhaust- 
ed by  a  night  march  on  Evesham,  the  Earl  learned  the  approach 
of  the  royal  forces,  and  pushing  his  army  to  the  front,  roao  to  a 
hill  to  reconnoitre.  His  eye  at  once  recognized  in  the  orderly  ad- 
vance of  his  enemies  the  proof  of  his  own  experienced  training. 
"By  the  arm  of  St.  James,"  he  cried,  "they  come  on  in  wise  fash- 
ion, but  it  was  from  me  that  they  learned  it."  A  glance  satisfied 
him  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle.  "  Let  us  commend  our 
souls  to  God,"  he  said  to  the  little  group  around  him, "  for  our 
bodies  are  the  foe's."  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  for  a  handful  of 
horsemen  with  a  host  of  half-armed  Welshmen  to  resist  the  dis- 
ciplined knighthood  of  the  royal  army.  The  Earl,  therefore,  bade 
Hugh  Despencer  and  the  rest  of  his  comrades  to  fly  from  the  field. 
"If  he  died,"  was  the  noble  answer,"  they  had  no  will  to  live." 
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In  two  hours  the  butchery  was  over.  The  Welsh  fled  at  the  first 
onset  like  sheep,  and  were  cut  ruthlessly  down  in  the  corn-fields 
and  gardens  where  the^  sought  refuge.  The  group  around  Simon 
fought  desperately,  falling  one  by  one  till  the  Earl  was  left  alone. 
A  lance-thrust  brought  his  horse  to  the  ground,  but  Simon  still 
rejected  the  summons  to  yield,  till  a  blow  from  behind  felled  him, 
mortally  wounded,  to  the  ground,  and  with  a  last  cry  of  '^  It  is 
God's  grace"  the  soul  of  the  great  patriot  passed  away. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  THREE  EDWARDS. 

1265—1360. 

SeeUon  I.— The  Ck>nqiMgt  of  Wales.    1266—1 284. 

{Antharities. — For  the  general  state  of  Wales,  see  the  "  Itinerarium  CambriaB"  of 
Giraldus  Cambrensis:  for  its  general  histoiy,  the  **Brut-y-Tywy-sogion,"and  "An- 
nales  Cambrise,"  published  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  the  Chronicle  of  Caradoc  of 
Lancarvan,  as  given  in  the  transition  by  Powel;  and  Warrington's  **  History  of 


lostrated  the  characteristics  of  the  Welsh  poetry.  For  English  affairs  we  may  add 
to  the  aathorities  used  in  the  last  chapter,  the  jejune  Chronicles  of  Trivet  and  the 
later  Hbtory  of  Ilcmingfurd.] 


While  literature  and  science  after  a  brief  outburst  were  crush- 
ed in  England  by  the  turmoil  of  the  Barons'  War,  a  poetic  revival 
had  brought  into  sharp  contrast  the  social  and  intellectual  condi- 
lion  of  W  ales. 

To  all  outer  seeming  Wales  had  in  the  thirteenth  century  be- 
come utterly  barbarous.  Stripped  of  every  vestige  of  the  older 
Roman  civilization  by  ages  of  bitter  warfare,  of  civil  strife,  of  es- 
trangement from  the  general  culture  of  Christendom,  the  uncon- 
qucred  Britons  had  sunk  into  a  mass  of  savage  herdsmen,  clad  in 
the  skins  and  fed  by  the  milk  of  the  cattle  they  tended,  faithless, 
greedy,  and  revengeful,  retaining  no  higher  political  organization 
than  that  of  the  clan,  broken  by  ruthless  feuds,  united  only  in  bat- 
tle or  in  raid  against  the  stranger.  But  in  the  heart  of  the  wild 
people  there  still  lingered  a  spark  of  the  poetic  fire  which  had 
nerved  it  four  hundred  years  before,  through  Aneurin  and  Lly- 
warch  Hen,  to  its  struggle  with  the  Saxon.  At  the  hour  of  its 
lowest  degradation  the  silence  of  Wales  was  suddenly  broken  by 
a  crowd  of  singers.  The  new  poetry  of  the  twelfth  century  burst 
forth,  not  from  one  bard  or  another,  but  from  the  nation  at  large. 
"In  every  house,"  says  a  shrewd  English  observer  of  the  time, 
"stranorers  who  arrived  in  the  morninij  were  entertained  till  even- 
tide  with  the  talk  of  maidens  and  the  music  of  the  harp."  The 
new  enthusiasm  of  the  race  found  an  admirable  means  of  utter- 
ance in  its  tongue,  as  real  a  development  of  the  old  Celtic  lan- 
guage heard  by  Cffisar  as  the  Romance  tongues  are  developments 
of  Ciesar's  Latin,  but  which  at  a  far  earlier  date  than  any  other 
language  of  modem  Europe  had  attained  to  definite  structure  and 
to  settled  literary  form.    No  other  mediaeval  literature  shows  at  its 
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outset  the  same  elaborate  and  completed  organization  as  that  of 
the  Welsh,  but  within  these  settled  forms  the  Celtic  fancy  plays 
with  a  startling  freedom.  In  one  of  the  later  poems  Gwion  the 
Little  ti'ansforms  himself  into  a  hare,  a  fish,  a  bird,  a  grain  of 
wheat ;  but  he  is  only  the  symbol  of  the  strange  shapes  in  which 
the  Celtic  fancy  embodies  itself  in  the  tales  of  Mabinogi  which 
reached  their  nighest  perfection  in  the  legends  of  Arthur.  Its 
gay  extravagance  flings  defiance  to  all  fact,  tradition,  probability, 
and  revels  in  the  impossible  and  unreal.  When  Arthur  sails  into 
the  unknown  world,  it  is  in  a  ship  of  glass.  The  "descent  into 
hell,"  as  a  Celtic  poet  paints  it,  shakes  off  the  mediajval  horror 
with  the  mediflBval  reverence,  and  the  knight  who  achieves  the 
quest  spends  his  years  of  infernal  durance  in  hunting  and  min- 
strelsy, and  in  converse  with  fair  women.  The  world  of  the  Ma- 
binogi is  a  world  of  pure  phantasy,  a  new  earth  of  marvels  and  en- 
chantments, of  dark  forests  whose  silence  is  broken  by  the  her- 
mit's bell,  and  sunny  glades  where  the  light  plays  on  the  hero's 
armor.  Each  figure  as  it  moves  across  the  poet's  canvas  is  bright 
with  glancing  color.  "  The  maiden  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  flame- 
colored  silk,  and  about  her  neck  was  a  collar  of  ruddy  gold  in 
which  were  precious  emeralds  and  rubies.  Her  head  was  of 
brighter  gold  than  the  flower  of  the  broom,  her  skin  was  whiter 
than  the  loam  of  the  wave,  and  fairer  were  her  hands  and  her  fin- 
gers than  the  blossoms  of  the  wood-anemone  amid  the  spray  of 
the  meadow  fountain.  The  eye  of  the  trained  hawk,  the  glance 
of  the  falcon,  was  not  brighter  than  here.  Her  bosom  was  more 
snowy  than  the  breast  of  the  white  swan,  her  cheek  was  redder 
than  the  reddest  roses."  Every  where  there  is  an  Oriental  profu- 
sion of  gorgeous  imagery,  but  the  gorgeousness  is  seldom  oppress- 
ive. The  sensibility  of  the  Celtic  temper,  so  quick  to  perceive 
beauty,  so  eager  in  its  thii*st  for  life,  its  emotions,  its  adventures, 
its  sorrows,  its  joys,  is  tempered  by  a  passionate  melancholy  that 
expresses  its  revolt  against  the  impossible,  by  an  instinct  ot  what 
is  noble,  by  a  sentiment  that  discovers  the  weird  charm  of  nature. 
Some  graceful  play  of  pure  fancy,  some  tender  note  of  feeling, 
some  magical  touch  of  beauty,  relieves  its  worst  extravagance. 
Kalweh's  greyhounds,  as  they  bound  from  side  to  side  of  their 
master's  steed,  "  sport  round  him  like  two  sea- swallows."  Hia 
spear  is  "swifter  than  the  fall  of  the  dew-drop  from  the  blade  of 
reed-grass  upon  the  earth  when  the  dew  of  June  is  at  the  heavi- 
est." A  subtle,  observant  love  of  nature  and  natural  beauty  takes 
fresh  color  from  the  passionate  human  sentiment  with  which  it  is 
imbued,  sentiment  which  breaks  out  in  Gwalchmai's  crv  of  hature- 
love,  "I  love  the  birds  and  their  sweet  voices  in  the  lulling  songs 
of  the  wood,"  in  his  watches  at  night  beside  the  fords  "among 
the  untrodden  grass"  to  hear  the  nightingale  and  watch  the  play 
of  the  sea-mew.  Even  patriotism  takes  the  same  picturesque 
form ;  the  poet  hates  the  flat  and  sluggish  land  of  the  Saxon ;  as 
he  loves  his  own,  he  tells  of  "  its  sea-coast  and  its  mountains,  its 
towns  on  the  forest  border,  its  fair  landscape,  its  dales,  its  waters, 
and  its  valleys,  its  white  sea-mews,  its  beauteous  women."    But 
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the  song  passes  swiftly  and  subtly  into  a  world  of  romantic  sen- 
timent :  "  I  love  its  fields  clothed  with  tender  trefoil,  I  love  the 
marches  of  Merioneth  where  my  head  was  pillowed  on  a  snow- 
white  arm."  In  the  Celtic  love  of  woman  there  is  little  of  the 
Teutonic  depth  and  earnestness,  but  in  its  stead  a  child-like  spirit 
of  delicate  enjoyment,  a  faint  distant  flush  of  passion  like  the  rose- 
light  of  dawn  on  a  snowy  mountain  peak,  a  playful  delight  in 
beauty.  "  White  is  my  love  as  the  apple-blossom,  as  the  ocean's 
spray;  her  face  shines  like  the  pearly  dew  on  Eryri ;  the  glow  of 
her  cheeks  is  like  the  light  of  sunset."  But  the  buoyant  and  elas- 
tic temper  of  the  French  trouveur  is  spiritualized  in  the  Welsh 
singers  by  a  more  refined  poetic  feeling.  "  Whoso  beheld  her  was 
filled  with  her  love.  Four  white  trefoils  sprang  up  wherever  she 
trod."  The  touch  of  pure  fancy  removes  its  object  out  of  the 
sphere  of  passion  into  one  of  delight  and  reverence. 

It  is  strange,  as  we  have  said,  to  pass  from  the  world  of  actual 
Welsh  history  into  such  a  world  as  this.  But  side  by  side  with 
this  wayward*,  fanciful  stream  of  poesy  and  romance  ran  a  torrent 
of  intenser  song.  The  old  spirit  of  the  earlier  bards,  their  joy  in 
battle,  their  love  for  freedom,  their  hatred  of  the  Saxon,  broke  out 
in  ode  after  ode,  turgid,  extravagant,  monotonous,  often  prosaic, 
but  fused  into  poetry  by  the  intense  fire  of  patriotism  which  glow- 
ed within  it.  The  rise  of  the  now  poetic  feeling  indeed  marked 
the  appearance  of  a  new  energy  in  the  long  struggle  with  the  En- 
glish conqueror. 

Of  the  three  Welsh  states  into  which  all  that  remained  uncon- 
quered  of  Britain  had  been  broken  by  the  victories  of  Deorham 
and  Chester,  two  had  already  ceased  to  exist.  The  country  be- 
tween the  Clyde  and  the  Dee,  which  soon  became  parted  into  the 
kingdoms  of  Cumbria  and  Strathclyde,  had  been  gradually  absorb- 
ed by  the  conquest  of  Northumbria.  West  Wales,  between  the 
British  Channel  and  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  had  yielded  at  last 
to  the  sword  of  ^thelstan.  But  a  fiercer  resistance  prolonged  the 
independence  of  the  great  central  portion  which  alone  in  modern 
language  preserves  the  name  of  Wales.  In  itself  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  of  the  British  kingdoms,  it  was  aided  in  its  struggle 
against  Mercia  by  the  weakness  of  its  assailant,  the  youngest  and 
least  powerful  of  the  English  states,  as  well  as  by  the  intenial 
warfare  which  distracted  the  energies  of  the  invaders.  But  Mer- 
cia  had  no  sooner  risen  to  supremacy  among  the  English  king- 
doms, than  it  took  the  conquest  vigorously  in  hand.  Offa  tore 
from  Wales  the  border-land  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye; 
the  raids  of  his  successors  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  heart  of 
the  country;  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Mercian  overlordship 
•was  wrested  from  the  Welsh  princes.  On  the  fall  of  Mercia  this 
passed  to  the  West-Saxon  kings.  The  Laws  of  Ilowel  Dhu  own 
the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute  by  "  the  prince  of  Aberfrau"  to 
"the  king  of  London,"  and  three  Welsh  chieftains  were  among  the 
subject  feudatories  who  rowed  Eadgar  on  the  Dee.  The  weakness 
of  England  during  her  long  struggle  with  the  Danes  revived  the 
hopes  of  British  independence,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Confessor's 
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reign  the  Welsh  seized  on  a  quarrel  between  the  houses  of  Leofrio 
and  God  wine  to  cross  the  border  and  carry  their  attacks  into  En- 
gland itself.  The  victories  of  Harold,  however,  re-asserted  the  £n- 
glish  supremacy ;  his  light-armed  troops  disembarking  on  the  coast 
penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  and  the  successors  of  the 
Welsh  prince  Gruffydd,  whose  head  was  the  trophy  of  the  cam- 
paign, swore  to  observe  the  old  fealty  and  render  the  old  tribute 
to  the  English  Crown. 

Afar  more  desperate  struggle  began  when  the  wave  of  Nomian 
conquest  broke  on  the  Welsh  frontier.  A  chain  of  ^reat  earldoms, 
settled  by  William  along  the  border-land,  at  once  bridled  the  old 
marauding  forays.  From  his  county  palatine  of  Chester,  Hugh  the 
Wolf  harried  Flintshire  into  a  desert ;  Robert  of  Belesme,  in  his 
earldom  of  Shrewsbury,  "slew  the  Welsh,"  says  a  chronicler,"  like 
sheep,  conquered  them,  enslaved  them,  and  flayed  them  with  nails 
of  iron."  Backed  by  these  greater  baronies,  a  horde  of  lesser 
adventurers  obtained  the  roval  "  license  to  make  conquest  on  the 
Welsh."  Monmouth  and  Abergavenny  were  seized  and  euarded 
by  Norman  castellans ;  Bernard  of  Neufmarch^  won  the  lordship 
of  Brecknock ;  Roger  of  Montgomery  raised  the  town  and  fortress 
in  Powysland  which  still  preserves  his  name. 

A  great  rising  of  the  whole  people  at  last  recovered  some  of  this 
Norman  spoil.  The  new  castle  of  Montgomery  was  burned,  Breck- 
nock and  Cardigan  were  cleared  of  the  invaders,  and  the  Welsh 
poured  ravaging  over  the  English  border.  Twice  the  Red  King 
carried  his  arms  fruitlessly  among  the  mountains,  against  enemies 
who  took  refuge  in  their  fastnesses  till  famine  and  hardship  had 
driven  his  broken  host  into  retreat.  The  wiser  policy  of  Henry 
the  First  fell  back  on  his  father's  system  of  gradual  conquest,  and 
a  new  tide  of  invasion  flowed  along  the  coast,  where  the  land  was 
level  and  open  and  accessible  from  the  sea.  Robert  Fitz-Hamo, 
the  lord  of  Hereford,  had  already  been  summoned  tt  his  aid  by  a 
Welsh  chieftain ;  and  by  the  defeat  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdor,  the  last 
prince  under  whom  Southern  Wales  was  united,  had  produced  an 
anarchy  which  enabled  him  to  land  safely  on  the  coast,  to  sweep 
the  Welsh  from  Glamorgan,  and  divide  it  between  his  soldiery. 
A  force  of  Flammands  and  Englishmen  followed  Richard  Strong- 
bow  as  he  landed  near  Milford  Haven,  and  pushing  back  the  in- 
habitants settled  a  "Little  England"  in  the  present  Pembroke- 
shire. Traces  of  the  Flemish  speech  still  linger  perhaps  in  the 
peninsula  of  Gower,  where  a  colony  of  mercenaries  from  Flanders 
settled  themselves  at  a  somewhat  later  time,  while  a  few  daring 
adventurers  followed  the  Lord  of  Keymes  into  Cardiganshire,  where 
land  might  be  had  for  the  asking  by  any  who  would  "  wage  war 
upon  the  Welsh." 

It  was  at  this  moment,  when  the  utter  subjugation  of  the  Brit- 
ish race  seemed  close  at  hand,  that  the  new  poetic  fire  rolled  back 
the  tide  of  invasion,  and  chansred  these  fitful  outbreaks  of  Welsh 
resistance  into  a  resolute  effort  to  regain  national  independence. 
Every  light,  every  hero,  had  suddenly  its  verse.  The  names  of 
the  older  bards  were  revived  in  bold  forgeries  to  animate  the  na- 
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tional  resistance  and  to  prophesy  victory.  It  was  in  North  Wales 
that  the  new  spirit  of  patriotism  received  its  strongest  inspiration 
from  this  harst  of  song.  Again  and  again  Henry  the  Second  was 
driven  to  retreat  from  the  iropregnahle  fastnesses  where  the 
**  Lords  of  Snowdon,'*  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Gruffydd  ab  Co- 
nan,  claimed  supremacy  over  Wales.  Once  a  cry  arose  that  the 
King  was  slain,  Henry  of  Essex  flung  down  the  royal  standard, 
and  the  King's  desperate  efforts  could  hardly  save  his  army  from 
litter  rout.  In  a  later  campaign  the  invaders  were  met  by  storms 
of  rain,  and  forced  to  abandon  their  baggage  in  a  headlong  flight 
to  Chester.  The  greatest  of  the  Welsh  odes,  that  known  to  En- 
glish readers  in  Gray's  translation  as  "The  Triumph  of  Owen,"  is 
Gwalchmai's  song  of  victory  over  the  repulse  of  an  English  fleet 
from  Abermenai.  The  long  reigns  of  the  two  Llewellyns,  the  sons 
of  Jorwerth  and  of  Gruffydd,  which  all  but  cover  the  last  century 
of  Welsh  independence,  seemed  destined  to  realize  the  hopes  of 
their  countrymen.  The  homage  which  the  first  succeeded  in  ex- 
torting from  the  whole  of  the  Welsh  chieftains  placed  him  openly 
at  the  head  of  his  race,  and  gave  a  new  character  to  his  struggle 
with  the  English  King.  In  consolidating  his  authority  within  his 
own  domains,  and  in  the  assertion  of  his  lordship  over  the  princes 
of  the  south,  Llewellyn  ap  Jorwerth  aimed  steadily  at  secunng  the 
means  of  striking  on  the  yoke  of  the  Saxon.  It  was  in  vain  that 
John  strove  to  ony  his  friendship  by  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Johanna.  Fresh  raids  on  the  Marches  forced  the  King  to  enter 
Wales ;  but  though  his  army  reached  Snowdon,  it  fell  back  like 
its  predecessors,  starved  and  broken  before  an  enemy  it  could 
never  reach.  A  second  attack  had  better  success.  The  chieftains 
of  South  Wales  were  drawn  from  their  new  allegiance  to  join  the 
Knglish  forces,  and  Llewellyn,  prisoned  in  his  fastnesses,  was  at 
last  driven  to  submit.  But  the  ink  of  the  treaty  was  hardly  dry 
before  Wales  was  again  on  Are ;  the  common  fear  of  the  Englisn 
once  more  united  its  chieftains,  and  the  war  between  John  and 
his  barons  removed  all  dread  of  a  new  invasion.  Absolved  from 
his  allegiance  to  an  excommunicated  king,  and  allied  with  the 
barons  under  Fitz- Walter — too  glad  to  enlist  in  their  cause  a 
prince  who  could  hold  in  check  the  nobles  of  the  border  country, 
where  the  royalist  cause  was  strongest — Llewellyn  seized  his  op- 
'portunity  to  reduce  Shrewsbury,  to  annex  Powys,  where  the  En- 
glish influence  had  always  been  powerful,  to  clear  the  royal  gar- 
risons from  Caermarthen  and  Cardiganshire,  and  to  force  even  the 
Fleminscs  of  Pembroke  to  do  him  homacce. 

The  hopes  of  Wales  rose  higher  and  hisrher  with  each  triumph 
of  the  Lord  of  Snowdon.  The  court  of  Llewellyn  was  crowded 
with  bardic  singers.  "He  pours,"  sings  one  of  them,  "his  gold 
into  the  lap  of  the  bard  as  the  ripe  fruit  falls  from  the  trees." 
Bat  gold  was  hardly  needed  to  wake  their  enthusiasm.  Poet  aft- 
er poet  sang  of  "  the  Devastator  of  England,"  the  "  Eagle  of  men 
that  loves  not  to  lie  nor  sleep,"  "  towering  above  the  rest  of  men 
with  his  Jong  red  lance,"  his  "  red  helmet  of  battle  crested  with  a 
fierce  wolf,"  "  the  sound  of  his  coming  is  like  the  roar  of  the 
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wave  as  it  rashes  to  the  shore,  that  can  neither  be  stayed  nor  ap- 
peased." Lesser  bards  strung  together  his  victories  in  roagh  jin- 
gle of  rhyme,  and  hounded  him  on  to  the  slaughter.  '^  Be  of  good 
courage  in  the  slaughter,"  sings  Elidir,  "  cling  to  thy  work,  de- 
stroy England,  and  plunder  its  multitudes."  A  fierce  thirst  for 
blood  runs  through  the  abrupt,  passionate  verses  of  the  court 
singers.  '^  Swansea,  that  tranquil  town,  was  broken  in  heaps,**, 
burats  out  a  triumphant  poet ;  *'  St.  Clears,  with  its  bright  wnite 
lands,  it  is  not  Saxons  who  hold  it  now  !"  ^^In  Swansea,  the  key 
of  Lloegria,  wo  made  widows  of  all  the  wives."  "  The  di*ead  Eagle 
is  wont  to  lay  corpses  in  rows,  and  to  feast  with  the  leader  of 
wolves  and  with  hovering  ravens  glutted  with  flesh,  butchera  with 
keen  scent  of  carcasses."  "  Better,"  closes  the  song, "  is  the  grave 
than  the  life  of  man  who  sighs  when  the  horns  call  him  forth  to 
the  squares  of  battla"  But  even  in  bardic  verse  Llewellyn  rises 
high  out  of  the  mere  mob  of  chieflains  who  live  by  rapme,  and 
boast  as  the  Hirlas-horn  passes  from  hand  to  hand  through  the 
hall  that  "they  take  and  give  no  quarter."  "Tender-hearted, 
wise,  witty,  ingenious,"  he  was  "  the  great  Caesar"  who  was  to 
gather  beneath  his  sway  the  broken  fragments  of  the  Celtic  race. 
Mysterious  prophecies  floated  from  lip  to  lip,  till  the  name  of  Mer- 
lin was  heard  along  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine.  Medrawd  and  Ar- 
thur would  appear  once  more  on  earth  to  fight  over  again  the 
fatal  battle  of  Camlan.  The  last  conqueror  of  the  Celtic  race, 
Cadwallon,  still  lived  to  combat  for  his  people.  The  supposed 
verses  of  Taliesin  expressed  the  undying  hope  of  a  restoration  of 
the  Cymry.  "  In  their  hands  shall  be  all  the  land  from  Brittany 
to  Man : .  .  .  a  rumor  shall  arise  that  the  Germans  arc  moving  out 
of  Britain  back  again  to  their  fatherland."  Gathered  up  in  the 
strange  work  of  Geofiiy  of  Monmouth,  these  predictions  made  a 
deep  impression,  not  on  Wales  only,  but  on  its  conquerors.  It 
was  to  meet  indeed  the  dreams  of  a  yet  living  Arthur  that  the 
grave  of  the  legendary  hero-king  at  Glastonbury  was  found  and 
visited  by  Henry  the  Second.  But  neither  trick  nor  conquest 
could  shake  the  firm  faith  of  the  Celt  in  the  ultimate  victory  of 
his  race.  "Think  you,"  said  Henry  to  a  Welsh  chieftain  who  had 
joined  his  host,  "that  your  people  of  rebels  can  withstand  my 
army  ?"  "  My  people,"  replied  the  chieftain,  "  may  bo  weakened 
by  your  might,  and  even  in  great  part  destroyed,  but  unless  the 
wrath  of  God  be  on  the  side  of  its  foe  it  will  not  perish  utterly. 
Nor  deem  I  that  other  race  or  other  tonscne  will  answer  for  this 
corner  of  the  world  before  the  Judge  of  all  at  the  last  day  save 
this  people  and  tongue  of  Wales."  So  ran  the  popular  rhythm, 
"Their  Lord  they  will  praise,  their  speech  they  shall  keep,  their 
land  they  shall  lose — except  wild  Walea"  Faith  and  prophecy 
seemed  justified  by  the  growing  strength  of  the  British  people. 
The  weakness  and  dissensions  which  characterized  the  reign  of 
fienry  the  Third  enabled  Llewellyn  ap  Jorwerth  to  preserve  a 
practical  independence  till  the  close  of  his  life,  when  a  fresh  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  English  supremacy  was  wrested  from  him 
by  Archbishop  Edmund.    But  the  triumphs  of  his  arms  were  re- 
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newed  by  Llewellyn  the  son  of  Gruffydd,  whose  ravages  swept  the 
border  to  the  very  gates  of  Chester,  while  his  fleet  intercepted  and 
routed  the  reinforcements  which  the  English  were  drawing  from 
Ireland.  His  conquest  of  Glamorgan  roused  the  Welsh  chieftains 
to  swear  eternal  enmity  against  the  English  race,  and  throughout 
the  Barons'  war  Llewellyn  remained  muster  of  Wales.  Even  at 
its  close  the  threat  of  an  attack  from  the  now  united  kingdom 
only  forced  him  to  submission  on  a  practical  acknowledgment 
of  his  sovereignty.  The  chicflain  whom  the  English  kings  had 
till  then  scrupulously  designated  as  '^Lord  of  Snowdon,"  was  now 
allowed  the  title  ot  "  Prince  of  Wales,"  and  his  right  to  receive 
homage  from  the  other  nobles  of  his  principality  was  formally  al- 
lowed. 

Near,  however,  as  Llewellyn  seemed  to  the  final  realization  of 
his  aims,  he  was  still  a  vassal  of  the  English  crown,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  a  new  sovereign  to  the  throne  was  at  once  followed  by 
the  demand  of  his  homage.     The  youth  of  Edward  the  First  had 
given  little  promise  of  the  high  qualities  which  distinguished  him 
as  an  English  ruler.     In  his  earlier  manhood  he  had  won  general 
ill-will  by  the  turbulence  and  disorder  of  his  knightly  train ;  his 
intrigues  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Barons'  war  had  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  the  King ;  his  faithlessness  in  the  later  time  had 
brought  about  the  fatal  conflict  between  the  Crown  and  Earl 
Simon  which  ended  in  the  Earl's  terrible  overthrow.     London  re- 
membered bitterly  his  ruthless  butchery  of  her  citizens  at  Lewes, 
and  the  reckless  pillage  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  which  ho  had 
avenged  an  insult  offered  to  his  mother.     But  with  the  victory  of 
Evesham  his  character  seemed  to  mould  itself  into  nobler  form. 
It  was  from  Earl  Simon,  as  the  Earl  owned  with  a  proud  bitter- 
ness ere  his  death,  that  Edward  had  learned  the  skill  in  warfare 
which  distinguished  him  among  the  princes  of  his  time.     But  he 
had  learned  from  tlie  Earl  the  far  nobler  lesson  of  a  self-govern- 
ment which  lifted  him  high  above  them  as  a  ruler  among  men. 
Severing  himself  from  the  brutal  triumph  of  the  royalist  party,  he 
secured  fair  terms  to  the  conquered,  and  after  crushing  the  last 
traces  of  resistance,  cleared  the  realm  of  the  disorderly  bands 
which  the  cessation  of  the  war  had  let  loose  on  the  country  by 
leading  them  to  a  crusade  in  Palestine.     His  father's  death  recall- 
ed him  home  to  meet  at  once  the  difficulty  of  Wales.    During  two 
years  Llewellyn  rejected  the  King's  repeated  summons  to  him  to 
perform  his  homage,  till  Edward's  patience  was  exhausted,  and 
the  royal  army  marched  into  North  Wales.     The  fabric  of  Welsh 
greatness  fell  at  a  single  blow ;  the  chieftains  of  the  South  and 
centre  who  had  so  lately  sworn  fealty  to  Llewellyn  deserted  him 
to  join  his  English  enemies ;  a  fleet  from  the  Cinque  Ports  reduced 
Anglesca,  and  the  chief  of  Snowdon,  cooped  up  in  his  fastnesses,  was 
forced  to  throw  himself  on  the  royal  mercy.     With  characteristic 
generosity,  his  conqueror  contented  himself  with  adding  to  the  En- 
glish dominions  the  countiy  as  far  as  Conway,  and  providing  that 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  should  cease  at  Llewellyn's  death.    A 
heavy  fine  which  he  had  incurred  was  remitted,  and  Eleanor,  the 
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daughter  of  Simon  of  Montfoi*t,  vho  liad  been  aiTested  on  her  way 
to  join  him  as  his  wife,  was  wedded  to  him  at  the  English  court. 
For  four  years  all  was  quiet,  but  a  sudden  outbreak  of  his  broth- 
er David,  who  had  deserted  him  in  the  previous  war,  and  whose 
desertion  had  been  rewarded  with  an  English  earldom,  roused 
Llewellyn  to  a  renewal  ^of  the  struggle.  A  prophecy  of  Merlin 
had  announced  that  when  English  money  became  round  the  Prince 
of  Wales  should  be  crowned  at  London,  and  a  new  coinage  of  cop-* 
per  money,  coupled  with  the  prohibition  to  break  the  silver  penny 
into  halves  and  quarters,  as  had  been  usual,  was  supposed  to  have 
fulfilled  the  prediction.  In  the  campaign  which  followed  the 
Prince  held  out  in  Snowdon  with  the  stubbornness  of  despair,  and 
the  rout  of  an  English  detachment  which  had  thrown  a  bridge 
across  the  Menai  Straits  from  Anglesea  prolonged  the  contest  into 
the  winter.  Terrible,  however,  as  were  the  sufferings  of  the  En- 
glish army,  Edward's  firmness  remained  unbroken,  and  rejecting 
all  proposals  of  retreat  he  issued  orders  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  army  at  Caermarthen  to  complete  the  circle  of  investment. 
The  danger  drew  Llewellyn  into  Radnorshire,  and  the  last  Prince 
of  Wales  fell,  unrecognized,  in  a  petty  skirmish  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wye.  With  him  expired  the  mdependence  of  his  race.  After 
six  months  of  flight  his  brother  David  was  arrested,  and  sentenced 
by  the  Parliament  to  a  traitor's  death.  The  submission  of  the  less- 
er chieftains  was  followed  by  the  building  of  strong  castles  at  Con- 
way and  Caernarvon,  and  the  settlement  of  English  barons  on  the 
confiscated  soil.  A  wiser  instinct  of  TOvernment  led  Edward  to 
establish  trade-guilds  in  the  towns,  to  mtroduce  the  English  juris- 
pnidence,  to  divide  the  country  into  shires  and  hundreds  on  the 
English  model,  and  to  abolish  by  the  "Statute  of  Wales"  the  more 
bai*barous  of  the  Welsh  customs.  His  policy  of  justice  and  con- 
ciliation (for  the  alleged  *'  massacre  of  the  bards"  is  a  mere  fable) 
accomplished  its  end,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  single  rising  in 
Edward's  reign  the  peace  of  Wales  remained  unbroken  for  a  hun* 
dred  yeai's. 

SeeUon  II.— The  EngUsli  Parlinment.    1283— 1295. 

[AiUharities, — The  short  treatise  on  the  Constitution  of  Parliament  called  *'  Mo- 
dus tenendi  Parliamentr  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  account  of  its  actual  state  and  pow- 
ers in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  has  been  reprinted  by  Professor  Stubbs,  in  the 
invaluable  collection  of  Documents  which  serves  as  the  base  of  the  present  secdoo. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  illustrated  the  remedial  side  of  our  parliamentary  iottito- 
tions  with  much  vigor  and  pictaresqneness  in  his  ^*  History  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth/' but  his  conclusions  are  often  hasty  and  prejudiced.  On  all  constitutional 
points  from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  we  can  now  rely  on  the  judgment  and  re- 
search of  Mr.  Hallam  ("Middle  Ages").] 


The  conquest  of  Wales  marked  the  adoption  of  a  new  attitude 
and  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  From  the  earliest  moment 
of  his  reign  £dward  the  First  definitely  abandoned  all  dreams  of 
recovering  the  foreign  dominions  of  his  race,  to  concentrate  him* 
self  on  the  consolic^tion  and  good  government  of  Britain  itselC 
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We  can  only  fairly  judge  his  annexation  of  Wales,  or  his  attempt 
to  annex  Scotland,  if  we  regard  them  as  parts  of  the  same  scheme 
of  national  administration  to  which  we  owe  his  final  establishment 
of  onr  judicature,  our  legislation,  our  Parliament.  The  Kiug's  En- 
glish policy,  like  his  English  name,  is  the  sign  of  a  new  epoch. 
The  long  period  of  national  formation  has  come  practically  to  an 
end.  With  the  reign  of  Edward  begins  modern  England — the 
England  in  which  we  live.  It  is  not  that  any  chasm  separates 
our  history  before  it  from  our  history  after  it,  as  the  chasm  of  the 
Revolution  divides  the  history  of  France,  for  we  have  traced  the 
rudiments  of  our  constitution  to  the  first  moment  of  the  English 
settlement  in  Britain.  But  it  is  with  these  as  with  our  language. 
The  tongue  of  -Alfred  is  the  very  tongue  we  speak ;  but  in  spite 
of  its  actual  identity  with  modem  English  it  has  to  be  learned 
like  the  tongue  of  a  stranger.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  of 
Chaucer  is  almost  as  intelligible  as  our  own.  In  the  first  the  histo- 
rian and  philologer  can  study  the  origin  and  development  of  our 
national  speech ;  in  the  last  a  school-boy  can  enjoy  the  story  of 
**Troilu8  and  Cre8side,"or  listen  to  the  gay  chit-chat  of  the  "Can- 
terbury Tales."  In  precisely  the  same  way  the  laws  of  ^thelstan 
or  Stephen  are  indispensable  for  the  right  understanding  of  later 
legislation,  its  origin  and  its  development,  while  the  principles  of 
our  Parliamentary  system  must  necessarily  be  studied  in  the  meet- 
ings of  Wise  Men  before  the  Conquest,  or  barons  after  it.  But  the 
Parliaments  which  Edward  gathered  at  the  close  of  his  reign  are 
not  merely  illustrative  of  the  history  of  later  Parliaments,  they  are 
absolutely  identical  with  those  which  still  sit  at  St.  Stephen's ;  and 
a  statute  of  Ed  ward,  if  unrepealed,  can  be  pleaded  in  our  courts  as 
formally  as  a  statute  of  Victoria.  In  a  word,  the  long  struggle  of 
the  constitution  for  actual  existence  had  come  to  an  end.  The  con- 
tests which  follow  are  not  contests  which  tell,  like  those  which  pre- 
ceded them,  on  the  actual  fabric  of  onr  political  institutions ;  they 
are  simply  stages  in  the  rough  disciplme  by  which  England  has 
learned,  and  is  still  learning,  how  best  to  use  and  how  wisely  to 
develop  the  latent  powers  of  its  national  life,  how  to  adjust  the 
balance  of  its  social  and  political  forces,  and  to  adapt  its  consti- 
tutional forms  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  time.  From  the 
reign  of  Ed  ward,  in  fact,  we  are  face  to  face  with  modern  England. 
Kings,  Lords,  Commons,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  forms  of  public 
administration,  our  local  divisions  and  provincial  jurisdictions,  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State,  in  great  measure  the  frame- work  of 
society  itself,  have  all  taken  the  shape  which  they  still  essentially 
retain. 

Much  of  this  great  change  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  gen- 
eral temper  of  the  age,  whose  special  task  and  object  seemed  to  be 
those  of  reducing  to  distinct  form  the  great  principles  which  had 
sprung  into  a  new  and  vigorous  life  during  the  century  that  pre- 
ceded it.  As  the  thirteenth  century  had  been  an  age  of  founders, 
creators,  discoverei's,  so  its  successor  was  an  age  of  lawyers ;  the 
raost  illustrious  men  of  the  time  were  no  longer  such  as  ^acon,  or 
Earl  Simon,  or  Francis  of  Assisi,but  men  such  as  St.  Lewb  of  France 
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or  Alfonso  the  Wise,  organizers,  administrators,  framers  of  laws  and 
institutions.  It  was  to  this  class  that  Edward  himself  belonged. 
There  is  no  trace  of  creative  genius  or  originality  in  his  character, 
but  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  faculty  of  organization,  and 
his  passionate  love  of  law  broke  out  even  in  the  legal  chicanery 
to  which  he  sometimes  stooped.  In  the  judicial  reforms  to  which 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  was  devoted  we  see,  if  not  an  "  En- 
glish Justinian,"  at  any  rate  a  clear-sighted  man  of  business,  de- 
veloping, reforming,  bringing  into  distmct  shape  the  institutions 
of  his  predecessors.  His  first  step  was  to  define  the  provinces 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  by  restricting  the 
bishops'  courts,  or  courts  Christian,  to  the  cognizance  of  pure- 
ly spiritual  causes,  and  of  causes  like  those  of  peijury,  marriage, 
and  testamentary  dispositions,  which  were  regarded  as  of  a  semi- 
spiritual  nature.  The  most  important  court  of  civil  jurisdiction, 
the  Sherifts'  or  County  Court,  remained  unchanged,  both  in  the 
extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  character  of  the  Sheriff  as  a  roy- 
al officer.  But  a  change  which  told  greatly  on  its  powers  sprang 
almost  accidentally  from  the  operation  of  a  statute  (that  of  Win- 
chester) which  provided  for  the  peace  of  the  realm.  To  enforce 
the  observance  of  this  act  knights  were  appointed  in  ever^r  shire 
under  the  name  of  Conservators  of  the  Peace,  a  name  ii'hich,  as 
the  convenience  of  these  local  magistrates  M'as  more  sensibly  felt 
and  their  powers  more  largely  extended,  was  changed  for  that 
which  they  still  retain,  of  "Justices  of  the  Peace."  The  superior 
courts  into  which  the  King's  Court  had,  since  the  great  Charter, 
divided  itself — those  of  the  King's  Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Com- 
mon Pleas — assumed  their  present  form  partly  by  each  receiving 
a  distinct  staff  of  judges,  partly  by  the  extinction  of  the  office  of 
the  Justiciar,  who  had  till  then  given  them  a  seeming  unity  by 
acting  as  president  in  all.  Of  far  greater  importance  than  these 
changes,  which  were  in  fact  but  the  completion  of  reforms  begun 
long  before,  was  the  establishment  of  an  equitable  jurisdiction  side 
by  side  with  that  of  the  common  law.  In  his  reform  of  1 178  Henry 
the  Second  had  broken  up  the  older  King's  Court,  which  had  till 
then  served  as  the  final  Court  of  Appeal,  by  the  severance  of  the 
purely  legal  judges  who  had  been  gradually  added  to  it  from  the 
general  body  of  his  councilors.  The  judges  thus  severed  from  the 
Council  retained  the  name  and  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  ^^  the 
King's  Court,"  while  all  cases  in  which  they  failed  to  do  justice 
were  reserved  for  the  special  cognizance  of  the  Council  itself.  To 
this  new  final  jurisdiction  of  the  King  in  Council,  Edward  gave  a 
wide  development ;  his  assembly  of  the  ministers,  the  higher  per- 
manent officials,  and  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  reserved  to  it- 
self in  its  judicial  capacity  the  correction  of  all  breaches  of  the 
law  which  the  lower  courts  had  failed  to  repress,  whether  from 
weakness,  partiality,  or  corruption,  and  especially  of  those  lawless 
outbreaks  of  the  more  powerful  baronage  which  defied  the  com- 
mon authority  of  the  judges.  Though  regarded  with  jealousy 
by  Parliament,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council  seems  to  have  been 
steadily  exercised  through  the  two  centuries  which  followed ;  in 
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the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  it  took  legal  and  statutory  form 
in  the  new  shape  of  the  Court  of  Stai>Chamber,  and  its  powers 
are  still  exemsed  in  our  own  days  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council.  But  at  a  far  earlier  date  its  jurisdiction  as  a 
Conrt  of  Appeal  bad  ^von  birth  to  that  of  the  Chancellor.  The 
separate  powers  of  this  great  officer  of  state,  who  had  origioallv 
acted  only  as  President  of  the  Council  when  discharging  its  judi- 
cial functions,  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  established  under 
Edward  the  First,  and  considerably  extended  during  the  reign 
of  his  successor.  It  is  by  remembering  the  origin  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  that  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  powers  it  gradual- 
ly acqnired.  All  grievances  of  the  subject,  especially  those  which 
sprang  from  the  misconduct  of  government  officials  or  of  power- 
ful oppressors,  fell  within  its  cognizance,  as  they  had  fallen  within 
that  of  the  Boyal  Council,  and  to  these  were  added  disptites  re- 
specting the  wardship  of  infants^  dower,  rent -charges,  or  tithes. 
Its  equitable  jurisdiction  sprang  from  the  defective  natui'o  and 
the  technical  and  unbending  rules  of  the  common  law.  As  the 
Council  had  given  redress  in  cases  where  law  became  injustice,  so 
the  Conrt  of  Chancery  interfered  without  regard  to  the  rules  of 
procedure  adopted  by  the  common  law  courts,  on  the  petition  of 
a  party  for  wnose  grievance  the  common  law  provided  no  ade- 
quate remedy.  An  analogous  extension  of  his  powers  enabled 
the  Chancellor  to  afford  relief  in  cases  of  fi*aud,  accident,  or  abuse 
of  tmst,  and  this  side  of  his  jurisdiction  was  lai^ely  extended  at 
a  later  time  through  the  results  of  legislation  on  the  tenure  of 
land  by  ecclesiastical  bodies. 

In  legislation,  as  in  his  judicial  reforms,  Edward  did  little  more 
than  renew  and  consolidate  the  principles  which  had  been  already 
brought  into  practical  working  hy  Henry  the  Second.  His  Stat- 
ute of  Winchester  followed  the  precedent  of  the  ^'Assize  of  Arms" 
in  basing  the  preservation  of  public  order  on  the  revival  and  de- 
velopment of  the  local  system  of  frank-pledge.  Every  man  was 
bound  to  hold  himself  in  readiness,  duly  armed,  for  the  King's 
service,  or  the  hue  and  cry  which  pursued  the  felon.  Every  dis- 
trict was  made  responsible  for  crimes  committed  within  its  bounds; 
the  gat«3  of  each  town  were  required  to  be  closed  at  night-fall,  and 
mil  strange^B  to  give  an  account  of  themselves  to  its  magistrates. 
As  a  security  for  travelers  i^inst  sudden  attacks  from  robbers, 
all  brushwood  was  to  be  destroyed  for  a  space  of  two  hundred 
feet  on  ^ither  side  the  public  highway,  a  provision  which  illus- 
trates vifi  once  the  social  and  physical  condition  of  the  couutry  at 
the  tiflofe.  The  same  care  for  the  ti*ading  classes  was  seen  in  the 
Statute  of  Merchants,  which  provided  for  the  registration  of  the 
debtSiof  traders,  and  for  their  recovery  by  distraiut  of  the  debtor's 
g^oodfl  and  the  imprisonment  of  his  pei'son.  The  Statute  of  Mort- 
maia,  which  prohibited  the  alienation  of  lands  to  the  Church  un- 
der n  ain  of  forfeiture,  was  based  on  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
dol^Jbut  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  it  more  than  a  jealousy  of  the 
rapMJ  growth  of  ecclesiastical  estates,  which,  grudged  as  it  was 
by  tlfie  baronage,  was  probably  beneficial  to  the  country  at  large, 
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as  military  service  was  rendered  by  Chnreh  fees  as  rigidly  as  by 
lay^  while  the  charchmen  were  the  better  landlords.  The  stat- 
ute, however,  was  soon  evaded  by  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers,  but 
it  probably  checked  a  process  which  it  could  not  wholly  arrest. 
We  trace  the  same  conservative  tendency,  the  same  blind  desire 
to  keep  things  as  thejr  were  during  an  a^  of  rapid  transition,  in 
the  ^reat  land-law  which  bears  the  technical  name  of  the  Statute 
^^Quia  Emptores."  It  is  one  of  those  legislative  efforts  which 
mark  the  progress  of  a  wide  social  revolution  in  the  country  at 
large.  The  number  of  the  greater  barons  was  in  &ct  diminishing 
every  day,  while  the  number  of  the  country  gentry  and  of  the 
more  substantial  yeomanry  was  increasing  with  the  increase  of 
the  national  wealth.  This  increase  showed  itself  in  the  growing 
desire  to  become  proprietors  of  land.  Tenants  of  the  greater 
barons  received  nnder- tenants  on  condition  of  their  rendering 
them  similar  services  to  those  which  they  themselves  rendered  to 
their  lords;  and  the  baronage,  while  duly  receiving  the  services 
in  compensation  for  which  they  had  originally  granted  their  land 
in  fee,  saw  with  jealousy  the  feudal  profits  of  these  new  under> 
tenants,  the  profits  of  wardship  or  of  reliefs  and  the  like,  in  a 
word  the  whole  increase  in  the  value  of  the  estate  consequent  on 
its  subdivision  and  higher  cultivation,  passing  into  other  hands 
than  their  own.  To  check  this  growth  of  a  squirearchy,  as  we 
should  now  term  it,  the  statute  provided  that  in  any  case  of  alien- 
ation the  sub-tenant  should  henceforth  hold,  not  of  the  tenant,  but 
directly  of  the  superior  lord ;  but  its  result  seems  to  have  been  to 
promote  instead  of  hindering  the  subdivision  of  land.  The  tenant 
who  was  compelled  before  to  retain  in  any  case  so  much  of  the 
estate  as  enabled  him  to  discharge  his  feudal  services  to  the  over- 
lord of  whom  he  held  it,  was  now  enabled,  by  a  process  analogous 
to  the  sale  of ''  tenant-right,"  to  transfer  both  land  and  services  to 
new  holders. 

It  is  to  the  same  social  revolution  rather  than  to  any  politic- 
al prescience  of  £dward  the  First,  that  we  oW^  our  Parliament. 
Neither  the  Meeting  of  the  Wise  Men  before  the  Conquest,  nor  the 
Great  Council  of  the  Barons  after  it,  had  been  inNany  way  repre- 
sentative bodies.    The  first,  which  theoretically  indJud^  all  free 
holders  of  land,  had  shrunk  at  an  early  time — as  we^^lMave  seen-— 
into  a  gathering  of  the  earls,  the  higher  nobles,  and  tuie  bishops, 
with  the  officers  and  thegns  of  the  royal  household.     Little  change 
was  made  in  the  composition  of  this  assembly  by  the  ^Conquest, 
for  the  Great  Council  of  the  Norman  kings  was  held  to  iimclnae  all 
tenants  who  held  directly  of  the  Crown,  the  bishops  andA  greater 
abbots  (whose  character  as  independent  spiritual  menibcrsX  tended 
more  and  more  to  merge  in  their  position  as  barons),  and  tlnp  ^X^|^ 
officers  of  the  Court.     But  though  its  composition  remainVed  the 
same,  the  character  of  the  assembly  was  essentially  altered,   tj^^'^ 
a  free  gathering  of  "  Wise  Men"  it  sunk  to  a  royal  court  of  Ifendal 
vassals;  but  though  its  functions  seem  to  have  become  sUinoat 
nominal,  and  its  powers  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  sanctiJNiiDgy 
without  debate  or  possibility  of  refusal,  all  grants  demandecl  from 
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it  by  the  Crown,  its  ^'coansel  and  consent^  remained  necessary 
for  the  legal  validity  of  every  great  fiscal  or  political  measure,  and 
thus  protested  efiuctnally  against  the  imperial  theories  advanced 
by  the  lawyers  of  Henry  the  Third,  theories  which  declared  all 
legislative  power  to  reside  wholly  in  the  sovereign.  It  was  in  fact 
under  Henry  the  Second  that  these  assemblies  became  more  regu- 
lar, and  their  functions  more  important.  The  great  reforms  which 
marked  his  reign  were  issued  in  the  Great  Council,  and  even  finan- 
cial matters  were  suffered  to  be  debated  there.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  grant  of  the  Great  Charter  that  its  powers  over  taxation  were 
formally  recognized,  and  the  principle  established  that  no  burden 
beyond  the  customary  feudal  aids  might  be  imposed  *^  save  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  Realm."  The  same  great  document  first 
expressly  regulated  its  form.  In  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  the  as- 
sembly consisted  of  all  who  held  land  directly  of  the  Crown.  But 
the  same  causes  which  restricted  attendance  at  the  Witenagemot 
to  the  greater  nobles,  told  on  the  actual  composition  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Barons.  While  the  attendance  of  the  ordinary  tenants  in 
chief,  the  knights  or  ^'Lesser  Barons,''  was  burdensome  from  its 
expense  to  themselves,  their  numbera  and  their  dependence  on  the 
higher  nobles  made  it  dangerous  to  the  Crown.  As  early,  there- 
fore, as  the  time  of  Henry  the  First  we  find  a  distinction  recog- 
nixed  between  the  ^  Greater  Barons,"  of  whom  the  Council  was 
uaually  composed,  and  the  ^^  Lesser  Barons,"  who  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  tenants  of  the  Crown ;  but  though  the  attendance  of  the 
latter  had  become  rare,  their  right  of  attendance  remained  intact. 
While  enacting  that  the  prelates  and  greater  barons  should  be 
summoned  by  special  writs  to  each  gathering  of  the  Council,  a  re- 
markable provision  of  the  Great  Chaiter  orders  a  general  sum- 
mons to  be  issued  through  the  sheriff  to  all  direct  tenants  of  the 
Crown.  The  provision  was  probably  intended  to  rouse  the  lesser 
baronage  to  the  exercise  of  rights  which  had  practically  passed 
into  desuetude,  but  as  the  clause  is  omitted  in  later  issues  of  the 
Charter  we  may  doubt  whether  the  principle  it  embodied  ever  re- 
ceived more  than  a  very  limited  application.  There  are  traces  of 
the  attendance  of  a  few  of  the  lesser  knighthood,  gentry  perhaps 
of  the  neighborhood  where  the  Assembly  was  held,  in  some  of  its 
meetings  under  Henry  the  Third,  but  till  a  late  period  in  the  reign 
of  his  successor  the  Great  Council  practically  remained  a  gathering 
of  the  greater  barons,  the  prelates,  and  the  ofiicers  of  the  Crown. 
The  change  which  the  Great  Charter  had  failed  to  accomplish 
was  now,  however,  brought  about  by  the  social  circumstances  of 
the  time.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  steady  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  greater  nobles.  The  bulk  of  the  earl- 
doms had  already  lapsed  to  the  Crown  through  the  extinction  of 
the  families  of  their  possessors ;  of  the  greater  baronies,  many  had 
practically  ceased  to  exist  by  their  division  among  female  co-heiress- 
es, many  through  the  constant  struggle  of  the  poorer  barons  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  rank  by  a  disclaimer,  so  as  to  escape  the  burden 
of  higher  taxation  and  attendance  in  Parliament  which  it  involved. 
How  fiir  this  diminution  had  gone  we  may  see  from  the  fact 
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that  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  barons  sat  in  the  earlier  coun- 
cils of  Edward's  reign.  But  while  the  number  of  those  who  act- 
ually possessed  the  privilege  of  assisting  in  Parliament  was  rapid- 
ly diminishing,  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  *^  lesser  baronage/' 
whose  right  of  attendance  had  become  a  mere  constitutional  tra- 
dition, was  as  rapidly  increasing.  The  long  peace  and  prospeiity 
of  the  realm,  the  extension  of  its  commerce,  and  the  increased  ex- 
port of  wool,  were  swelling  the  ranks  and  incomes  of  the  country 
sentry  as  well  as  of  the  freeholders  and  substantial  yeomanry. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  growing  passion  for  the  possession 
of  land  which  makes  this  reign  so  critical  a  moment  in  tne  history 
of  the  English  squirearchy ;  but  the  same  tendency  had  to  some 
extent  existed  in  the  preceding  century,  and  it  was  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  growing  importante  of  this  class  of  rural  proprietors 
which  induced  the  barons  to  make  their  fruitless  attempt  to  in- 
duce them  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Great  Council. 
But  while  the  barons  desired  their  presence  as  an  aid  against  the 
Crown,  the  Crown  itself  desired  it  as  a  means  of  renderine  taxa- 
tion more  efficient.  So  long  as  the  Great  Council  remained  a 
mere  assembly  of  magnates  it  was  necessary  for  the  King's  minis- 
ters to  treat  separately  with  the  other  orders  of  the  state  as  to 
the  amount  ana  assessment  of  their  contributions.  The  grant 
made  in  the  Great  Council  was  binding  only  on  the  barons  and 
pi*elates  who  made  it ;  but  before  the  aids  of  the  boroughs,  the 
Church,  or  the  shires  could  reach  the  royal  treasury,  a  separate 
negotiation  had  to  be  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  Excnequer 
with  the  reeves  of  each  town,  the  sheriff  and  shire-court  of  each 
county,  and  the  archdeacons  of  each  diocese.  Bargains  of  this 
sort  would  be  the  more  tedioas  and  disappointing  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  Crown  increased  in  the  later  years  of  Edward,  and  it 
became  a  matter  of  fiscal  expediency  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  any 
proposed  taxation  throagh  the  presence  of  these  classes  in  the 
Great  Council  itself. 

The  effort,  however,  to  i-evive  the  old  personal  attendance  of 
the  lesser  baronage  which  had  broken  down  half  a  century  before, 
could  hardly  be  renewed  at  a  time  when  the  increase  of  their 
numbers  made  it  more  impracticable  than  ever ;  but  a  means  of 
escape  from  this  difficulty  was  fortunately  suggested  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  court  through  which  alone  a  summons  could  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  landed  knighthood.  Amid  the  many  judicial  re- 
forms of  Henry  or  Edward  the  shire-court  remainea  unchanged. 
The  haunted  mound  or  the  immemorial  oak  round  which  the  as- 
sembly gathered  (for  the  court  was  often  held  in  the  open  air) 
was  the  relic  of  a  time  before  the  free  kingdom  had  sunk  into  a 
shii'e,  and  its  meetings  of  the  Wise  into  a  county  court.  But 
save  that  the  King's  reeve  had  taken  the  place  of  the  King,  and 
that  the  Norman  legislation  had  displaced  the  bishop  and  set  four 
coronei*s  by  the  sheriff's  side,  the  gathering  of  the  freeholders  re- 
1  mained  much  as  of  old.  The  local  knighthood,  the  yeomanry,  the 
husbandmen  of  the  county,  were  all  represented  in  tne  crowd  that 
gathered  round  the  sheriff,  as,  guarded  by  his  liveried  followers^ 
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he  published  the  King^s  writs,  annouDced  his  demand  of  aids,  re- 
ceived the  presentment  of  criminals  and  the  inqnests  of  the  local 
jurors,  assessed  the  taxation  of  each  district,  or  listened  solemnly 
to  appeals  for  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  from  all  who  held  them- 
selves oppressed  in  the  lesser  courts  of  the  hundred  or  the  soke. 
It  was  in  the  county  court  alone  that  the  sheriff  could  legally 
summon  the  lesser  baronage  to  attend  the  Great  Council,  and  it 
was  in  the  actual  constitution  of  this  assembly  that  the  Crown 
found  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  we  have  already  stated. 
For  the  principle  of  representation  by  which  it  was  finally  solved 
was  coeval  with  the  shire- court  itself.  In  all  cases  of  civil  or 
criminal  justice  the  twelve  sworn  assessors  of  the  sheriff  repine- 
sented  the  judicial  opinion  of  the  county  at  large.  From  every 
hundred  came  gi'oups  of  twelve  sworn  deputies,  the  '^jurors,'' 
through  whom  the  presentments  of  the  district  were  made  to  the 
royal  officer,  and  with  whom  the  assessment  of  its  share  in  the 
general  taxation  was  arranged.  The  husbandmen  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd,  clad  in  the  brown  smock-frock  which  still  lingers  in 
the  garb  of  our  carters  and  plowmen,  were  broken  up  into  little 
knots  of  five,  a  reeve  and  four  assistants,  who  formed  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  rural  townships.  If,  in  fact,  we  regard  the  shire- 
oourts  as  lineally  the  descendants  of  our  earliest  English  parlia- 
ments, we  may  justly  claim  the  principle  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation as  amon^  the  oldest  of  our  institutions.  But  it  was  only 
slowly  and  tentatively  that  this  principle  was  applied  to  the  re- 
ooDStitution  of  the  Great  Council.  As  earl^  as  the  close  of  John's 
reign  there  are  indications  of  the  approaching  change  in  the  sum- 
mons of  *'  four  discreet  knights"  from  every  county.  Fresh  need 
of  local  support  was  felt  by  both  parties  in  the  conflict  of  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  and  Henry  and  his  barons  alike  summoned  knights 
from  each  shire  "  to  meet  on  the  common  business  of  the  realm." 
It  was  no  doubt  with  the  same  purpose  that  the  writs  of  Earl 
Simon  ordered  the  choice  of  knights  in  each  shire  for  his  famous 

Krliament  of  1265.  Something  like  a  continuous  attendance  may 
dated  from  the  accession  of  Edward,  but  it  was  long  before  the 
knights  were  regarded  as  more  than  local  deputies  for  the  assess- 
ment of  taxation,  or  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  general  business 
of  the  Great  Council.  The  statute  ^^  Quia  Emptores,"  for  instance, 
was  passed  in  it  before  the  knights  who  had  been  summoned  could 
attend.  Their  paiticipation  in  the  deliberative  power  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  their  regular  and  continuous  attendance,  dates 
only  from  the  Parliament  of  1295.  But  a  far  greater  constitu- 
tional change  in  their  position  had  already  taken  place  through 
the  extension  of  clectoml  rights  to  the  freeholdei*s  at  large.  The 
ODe  class  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Great  Council  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  of  the  lesser  baronage,  and  of  the  lesser  baronage  alone 
the  knights  were  in  theory  the  representatives.  But  the  necessi- 
ty of  holding  their  election  in  the  county  couit  rendered  any  re- 
fitriction  of  the  electoral  body  physically  impossible.  The  court 
was  composed  of  the  whole  body  of  freeholders,  and  no  sheriff 
ooald  distinguish  the  '*  aye,  aye"  of  the  yeoman  from  the  '^  aye, 
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that  hardly  more  than  a  hundred  barons  sat  in  the  earlier  coun- 
cils of  Edward's  reign.  But  while  the  number  of  those  who  act- 
ually possessed  the  privilege  of  assisting  in  Parliament  was  rapid- 
ly diminishing,  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  ^*  lesser  baronage," 
whose  right  of  attendance  had  become  a  mere  constitutional  tra- 
dition, was  as  rapidly  increasing.  The  long  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  realm,  the  extension  of  its  commerce,  and  the  increased  ex- 
port of  wool,  were  swelling  the  ranks  and  incomes  of  the  country 
sentry  as  well  as  of  the  freeholders  and  substantial  yeomanry. 
We  have  already  noticed  the  growing  passion  for  the  possession 
of  land  which  makes  this  reign  so  critical  a  moment  in  the  history 
of  the  English  squirearchy ;  but  the  same  tendency  had  to  some 
extent  existed  in  the  preceding  century,  and  it  was  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  growing  importance  of  this  class  of  rural  proprietors 
which  induced  the  barons  to  make  their  fruitless  attempt  to  in- 
duce them  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Great  Council. 
But  while  the  barons  desired  their  presence  as  an  aid  against  the 
Crown,  the  Crown  itself  desired  it  as  a  means  of  rendering  taxa- 
tion more  efficient.  So  long  as  the  Great  Council  remamed  a 
mere  assembly  of  magnates  it  was  necessary  for  the  King's  minis- 
ters to  treat  separately  with  the  other  orders  of  the  state  as  to 
the  amount  ana  assessment  of  their  contnbutions.  The  grant 
made  in  the  Great  Council  was  binding  only  on  the  barons  and 
prelates  who  made  it ;  but  before  the  aids  of  the  boroughs,  the 
Church,  or  the  shires  could  reach  the  royal  treasury,  a  separate 
negotiation  had  to  be  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  Exchequer 
with  the  reeves  of  each  town,  the  sheriff  and  shire-court  of  each 
county,  and  the  archdeacons  of  each  diocese.  Bargains  of  this 
sort  would  be  the  more  tedious  and  disappointing  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  Crown  increased  in  the  later  years  of  Edward,  and  it 
became  a  matter  of  fiscal  expediency  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  any 
proposed  taxation  through  the  presence  of  these  classes  in  the 
Great  Council  itself. 

The  effoit,  however,  to  revive  the  old  personal  attendance  of 
the  lesser  baronage  which  had  broken  down  half  a  century  before, 
could  hardly  be  renewed  at  a  time  when  the  increase  of  their 
numbers  made  it  more  impracticable  than  ever ;  but  a  means  of 
escape  from  this  difficulty  was  fortunately  suggested  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  court  through  which  alone  a  summons  could  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  landed  knighthood.  Amid  the  many  judicial  re- 
forms of  Henry  or  Edward  the  shire-court  remainea  unchanged. 
The  haunted  mound  or  the  immemorial  oak  round  which  the  as- 
sembly gathered  (for  the  court  was  often  held  in  the  open  air) 
was  the  relic  of  a  time  before  the  free  kingdom  had  sunk  into  a 
shire,  and  its  meetings  of  the  Wise  into  a  county  court.  But 
save  that  the  King's  reeve  had  taken  the  place  of  the  King,  and 
that  the  Norman  legislation  had  displaced  the  bishop  and  set  four 
coronei*s  by  the  sheriff's  side,  the  gathering  of  the  freeholders  re- 
mained much  as  of  old.  The  local  knighthood,  the  yeomanry,  the 
husbandmen  of  the  county,  were  all  represented  in  tne  crowd  that 
gathered  round  the  sheriff,  as,  guarded  by  his  liveried  foHowersi 
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he  published  the  King^s  writs,  announced  his  demand  of  aids,  re- 
ceived the  presentment  of  criminals  and  the  inquests  of  the  local 
jurors,  assessed  the  taxation  of  each  district,  or  listened  solemnly 
to  appeals  for  justice,  civil  and  criminal,  from  all  who  held  them- 
selves oppressed  in  the  lesser  courts  of  the  hundred  or  the  soke. 
It  was  in  the  county  court  alone  that  the  sheriff  could  legally 
summon  the  lesser  baronage  to  attend  the  Great  Council,  and  it 
was  in  the  actual  constitution  of  this  assembly  that  the  Crown 
found  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  we  have  already  stated. 
For  the  principle  of  representation  by  which  it  was  finally  solved 
was  coeval  with  the  shire- court  itself.  In  all  cases  of  civil  or 
criminal  justice  the  twelve  sworn  assessors  of  the  sheriff  repre- 
sented the  judicial  opinion  of  the  county  at  large.  From  every 
hundred  came  groups  of  twelve  sworn  deputies,  the  "jurors,'' 
through  whom  the  presentments  of  the  district  were  made  to  the 
royal  officer,  and  with  whom  the  assessment  of  its  share  in  the 
general  taxation  was  arranged.  The  husbandmen  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd,  clad  in  the  brown  smock-frock  which  still  lingers  in 
the  garb  of  our  carters  and  plowmen,  were  broken  up  into  little 
knots  of  five,  a  reeve  and  four  assistants,  who  formed  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  rural  townships.  I^  in  fact,  we  regard  the  shire- 
courts  as  lineally  the  descendants  of  our  earliest  English  parlia- 
ments, we  may  justly  claim  the  principle  of  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation as  among  the  oldest  of  our  institutions.  But  it  was  only 
slowly  and  tentatively  that  this  principle  was  applied  to  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  Great  Council.  As  earl^  as  the  close  of  John's 
reign  there  are  indications  of  the  approaching  change  in  the  sum- 
mons of  "  four  discreet  knights"  from  every  county.  Fresh  need 
of  local  support  was  felt  by  both  parties  in  the  conflict  of  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  and  Henry  and  his  barons  alike  summoned  knights 
from  each  shire  "  to  meet  on  the  common  business  of  the  realm." 
It  was  no  doubt  with  the  same  purpose  that  the  writs  of  Earl 
Simon  ordered  the  choice  of  knights  in  each  shire  for  his  famous 

Crliament  of  1265.  Something  like  a  continuous  attendance  may 
dated  from  the  accession  of  Edward,  but  it  was  long  before  the 
knights  were  regarded  as  more  than  local  deputies  for  the  assess- 
ment of  taxation,  or  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  general  business 
of  the  Gi*eat  Council  The  statute  "  Quia  Emptores,"  for  instance, 
was  passed  in  it  before  the  knights  who  had  been  summoned  could 
attend.  Their  participation  in  the  deliberative  power  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  their  regular  and  continuous  attendance,  dates 
only  from  the  Parliament  of  1295.  But  a  far  greater  constitu- 
tional change  in  their  position  had  already  taken  place  through 
the  extension  of  electoral  rights  to  the  freeholders  at  large.  The 
one  class  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Great  Council  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  of  the  lesser  baronage,  and  of  the  lesser  baronage  alone 
the  knights  were  in  theory  the  representatives.  But  the  necessi- 
ty of  holding  their  election  in  the  county  couit  rendered  any  re- 
striction of  the  electoral  body  physically  impossible.  The  court 
was  composed  of  the  whole  body  of  freeholders,  and  no  sheriff 
could  distinguish  the  "  aye,  aye"  of  the  yeoman  from  the  '*  aye, 
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aye''  of  the  sqaire.  From  the  first  moment,  therefore,  of  their  at- 
tendance we  find  the  knights  regarded  not  as  mere  representa- 
tives of  the  baronage,  bnt  knights  of  the  shire,  and  by  this  silent 
revolution  the  whole  body  of  the  rural  freeholders  were  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  realm. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Crown  led  to  a  far  more  radical 
revolution  in  the  admission  into  the  Great  Council  of  represent- 
atives from  the  boroughs.  The  presence  of  knights  from  each 
shire  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  recognition  of  an  older  right,  but 
no  right  of  attendance  or  share  in  the  national  ^  counsel  and  as- 
sent'*  could  be  pleaded  for  the  burgesses  of  the  towns.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rapid  development  of  their  wealth  made  them  ev- 
ery day  more  important  as  elements  in  the  national  taxation.  The 
towns  had  long  since  freed  themselves  from  all  payment  of  the 
dues  or  fines  exacted  by  the  King,  as  the  original  proprietor  of 
the  soil  on  wliich  they  had  in  most  oases  grown  up,  oy  what  was 
called  the  purchase  of  the  ^farm  of  the  borough  i^  in  other  words^ 
by  the  commutation  of  those  uncertain  dues  for  a  fixed  sum  paid 
annually  to  the  Crown,  and  apportioned  by  their  own  magistrates 
among  the  general  bod}^  of  the  burghers.  All  that  the  Crown  le- 
gally retained  was  the  right  enjoyed  by  every  great  proprietor  of 
levying  a  corresponding  taxation  on  its  tenants  in  demesne  under 
the  name  of  "  a  free  aid,"  whenever  a  grant  was  made  for  the  na* 
tional  necessities  by  the  barons  of  the  Great  Council.  But  the 
temptation  of  appropriating  the  erowing  wealth  of  the  mercantile 
class  proved  stronger  than  legal  restrictions,  and  we  find  both 
Henry  the  Third  and  his  son  assuming  a  right  of  imposing  taxes 
at  pleasure  and  without  any  authority  from  the  Council  even  over 
London  itself.  The  bui^gesses  could  refuse  indeed  the  invitation 
to  contribute  to  the  ^fi*ee  aid''  demanded  by  the  royal  officers, 
but  the  suspension  of  their  markets  or  trading  privileges  soon 
brought  them  to  submission.  £ach  of  these  ^  free  aids,"  however, 
had  to  be  extorted  afler  a  long  wrangle  between  the  borough  and 
the  officers  of  the  Exchequer;  and  if  the  towns  were  driven  to 
comply  with  what  they  considered  an  extortion,  they  could  gen- 
erally force  the  Crown  by  evasions  and  delays  to  a  compromise 
and  abatement  of  its  original  demands.  The  same  financial  rea- 
sons, therefore,  existed  for  desiring  the  presence  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Great  Council  as  existed  m  the  case  of  the  shires; 
but  it  was  the  genius  of  Earl  Simon  which  first  broke  through  the 
older  constitutional  tradition,  and  dared  to  summon  two  burgess- 
es from  each  town  to  the  Parliament  of  1265.  Time  had,  indeed, 
to  pass  before  the  large  and  statesman-like  conception  of  the  great 
patriot  could  meet  with  full  acceptance.  Through  the  earlier  part 
of  Edward's  reign  we  find  a  few  instances  of  the  presence  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  towns,  but  their  scanty  numbers  and  the  ir- 
regularity of  their  attendance  show  that  they  were  summoned 
rather  to  afford  financial  information  to  the  Great  Council  than 
as  repi-esentatives  in  it  of  an  estate  of  the  realm.  But  every 
year  pleaded  stronger  and  stronger  for  the  earl's  conception,  and 
in  the  Parliament  of  1205  that  of  1265  found  itself  at  last  repro* 
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duced.  ^^  It  was  from  mo  that  he  learned  it/'  Earl  Simon  had  cried, 
as  he  recognized  the  military  skill  of  Edward's  onset  at  Evesham; 
^  It  was  from  me  that  he  learned  it,"  his  spirit  might  have  ex- 
claimed, as  he  saw  the  King  gathering  at  last  two  burgesses  ^  from 
every  city,  borouffh,  and  leading  town"  within  his  realm  to  sit  side 
by  side  with  the  Jcnights,  nobles,  and  barons  of  the  Great  Council 
1\>  the  Grown  the  change  was  from  the  first  an  advantageous  ona 
The  grants  of  subsidies  by  the  burgesses  in  Parliament  proved  far 
more  profitable  than  the  previous  extortions  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  proportion  of  their  grant  generally  exceeded  that  of  the  oUi- 
er  estates  by  a  tenth.  Their  representatives  too  proved  far  more 
compliant  with  the  royal  will  than  the  barons  or  knights  of  the 
shire ;  only  on  one  occasion  during  Edward's  reign  did  the  bur- 
cesses  waver  from  their  general  support  of  the  Grown.  It  was  easy 
ibdeed  to  control  them,  for  the  selection  of  boroughs  to  be  repre- 
sented remained  wholly  in  the  King's  hands,  and  their  numbers 
ooald  be  increased  or  diminished  at  the  King's  pleasure.  The  de- 
termination was  left  to  the  sheriff,  and  at  a  hint  from  the  Royal 
Cooncil  a  sheriff  of  Wilts  would  cut  down  the  number  of  repre- 
sented boroughs  in  his  shire  from  eleven  to  three,  or  a  sheriff  of 
Berks  declare  he  could  find  but  a  single  borough,  that  of  Wy- 
combe, within  the  bounds  of  the  county.  Nor  was  this  exercise 
of  the  prerogative  hampered  by  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
towns  to  claim  representative  privileges.  It  was  difiicult  to  sus- 
pect that  a  power  before  which  the  Grown  would  have  to  bow  lay 
in  the  ranks  of  soberly  clad  traders,  summoned  only  to  assess  the 
oontributions  of  their  boroughs,  and  whose  attendance  was  as  dif- 
ficult to  secure  as  it  seemed  burdensome  to  themselves  and  the 
towns  who  sent  thenL  The  mass  of  citizens  took  little  or  no  part 
in  their  choice,  for  they  were  elected  in  the  county  court  by  a  few 
of  the  principal  burghers  deputed  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance,  the  two  shillings  a  day  paid  to  the  burgess 
by  his  town  as  four  were  paid  to  the  knight  by  his  county,  was  a 
burden  from  which  the  boroughs  made  desperate  efforts  to  escape. 
Some  persisted  in  making  no  return  to  the  sheriff  till  their  names 
from  sheer  disuse  dropped  off  the  Parliament-rolL  Some  bought 
carters  of  exemption  from  the  troublesome  privilege.  Of  the  165 
who  were  summoned  by  Edward  the  First,  more  than  a  third  ei- 
ther took  no  notice  of  the  writs  whatever  or  ceased  to  do  so  after 
m  single  compliance  with  them.  During  the  whole  time  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  the 
sheriff  of  Lancaster  declined  to  return  the  names  of  any  boroughs 
At  all  within  that  county,  '*  on  account  of  their  poverty."  Nor 
iprere  the  representatives  themselves  more  anxious  to  appear  than 
their  boroughs  to  send  them.  The  busy  country  squire  and  the 
thrifty  trader  were  equally  reluctant  to  undergo  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  a  journey  to  Westminster.  Legal  measures  were  often 
necessary  to  insure  theirpresence.  Writs  still  exist  in  abundance 
sach  as  that  by  which  Walter  le  Rous  is  ^*  held  to  bail  in  eight 
oxen  and  four  cart-horses  to  come  before  the  King  on  the  day 
specified"  for  attendance  in  Parliament.    But  in  spite  of  obstacles 
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such  ae  these  the  preseuce  of  representatives  from  the  borongh 
may  be  regarded  as  continuous  from  the  Parliament  of  1295.  As 
the  representation  of  the  lesser  barons  had  widened  through  a  si- 
lent change  into  that  of  the  shire,  so  that  of  the  boroughs — re- 
stricted in  theory  to  those  in  royal  demesne — seems  practically 
from  Edward's  time  to  have  been  extended  to  all  who  were  in  a 
condition  to  pay  the  cost  of  thMr  representatives'  support.  By  a 
change  as  silent  within  the  Parliament  itself  we  shall  soon  see  the 
burgess,  originally  summoned  to  take  part  only  in  matters  of  tax- 
ation, admitted  to  a  full  sharo  in  the  deliberations  and  authonty  of 
the  other  orders  of  the  state. 

The  admission  of  the  burgesses  and  knights  of  the  shire  to  the 
assembly  of  1295  completed  the  fabric  of  our  representative  con- 
stitution. The  Great  Council  of  the  Barons  had  become  the  Par- 
liament of  the  realm,  a  parliament  in  which  every  order  of  the 
state  found  itself  represented,  and  took  part  in  the  grant  of  sup- 
plies, the  work  of  le^^islation,  and  the  control  of  government.  But 
though  in  all  essential  points  the  character  of  Parliament  has  re- 
mained the  same  from  that  time  to  this,  there  were  some  remark- 
able particulars  in  which  this  great  assembly  as  it  was  left  by 
Edward  the  First  differed  widely  from  the  present  Parliament  at 
St.  Stephen's.  Some  of  these  differences,  such  as  those  which 
sprang  from  the  increased  powers  and  changed  relations  of  the 
diffei*ent  orders  among  themselves,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  con- 
sider at  a  later  time.  But  a  difference  of  a  far  more  startling  kind 
than  these  lay  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy.  If  there  is  any  part 
in  the  Parliamentary  scheme  of  Edward  the  First  which  can  be 
regarded  as  especially  his  own,  it  is  his  project  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  The  King  had  twice  at  least  sum- 
moned its  "proctors"  to  Parliament  before  1295,  but  it  was  then 
only  that  the  complete  representation  of  the  Church  was  definite- 
ly orjrftiiizod  by  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  writ  which  sum- 
moned a  bishop  to  Parliament  requiring  the  personal  attendance 
of  all  archdeacons,  dean?,  or  priors  of  cathedral  churches,  of  a 
proctor  for  each  cathedral  chapter,  and  two  for  the  clergy  within 
his  diocese.  The  clause  is  repeated  in  the  wnts  of  the  present 
day,  but  its  practical  effect  was  foiled  almost  from  the  nrst  by 
the  resolute  opposition  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  What 
the  towns  failed  in  doing  the  clei'gy  actually  did.  Even  when 
forced  to  comply  with  tl>e  royal  summons,  as  they  seem  to  have 
been  forced  during  Edward's  reign,  they  sat  jealously  by  them- 
selves; and  their  refusal  to  vote  supplies  in  any  but  their  own 
provincial  assemblies,  or  convocations,  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
left  the  Crown  without  a  motive  for  insistincr  on  their  continued 
attendance.  Their  presence,  indeed,  though  still  occasionally 
granted  on  some  solemn  occasions,  became  so  pure  a  formality 
that  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  sunk  wholly  into 
desuetude.  In  their  anxiety  to  preserve  their  existence  as  an  iso- 
lated and  privileged  order,  the  clergy  fiung  away  a  power  which, 
had  they  retained  it,  would  have  ruinously  hampered  the  healthy 
development  of  the  state.    To  take  a  single  instance,  it  is  difficult 
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to  see  how  the  great  changes  of  the  Refonnation  could  have  been 
brought  about  had  a  good  half  of  the  House  of  Commons  consist- 
ed purely  of  churchmen,  whose  numbers  would  have  been  backed 
by  the  weight  of  proj^erty  as  possessors  of  a  third  of  the  landed 
estates  of  the  realm.  A  hardly  less  important  difference  may  be 
found  in  the  gradual  restriction  of  the  meetings  of  Parliament  to 
Westminster.  The  names  of  the  early  statutes  remind  us  of  its 
convocation  at  the  most  various  quarters,  at  Winchester,  Acton 
Bnrnelly  Northampton,  or  Oxford.  It  was  at  a  later  time  that 
Parliament  became  settled  in  the  straggling  village  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  marshy  swamp  of  the  Isle  of  Thorns,  beside  the 
palace  whose  embattled  pile  towered  over  the  Thames  and  the 
great  minster  which  was  still  rising  in  Edward's  day  on  the  site 
of  the  older  church  of  the  Confessor.  It  is  possible  that,  while 
contributing  greatly  to  its  constitutional  importance,  this  settle- 
ment of  the  Parliament  may  have  helped  to  throw  into  the  back- 
ground its  character  as  a  supreme  court  of  appeal.  The  proclama- 
tion by  which  it  was  callea  together  invited  ^^all  who  had  any 
grace  to  demand  of  the  King  in  Parliament,  or  any  plaint  to  make 
of  matters  which  could  not  be  redressed  or  dcteimined  by  ordi- 
nary course  of  law,  or  who  had  been  in  any  way  aggrieved  by 
any  of  the  Eins's  ministers  or  justices  or  sherifis,  or  their  bailifb, 
or  any  other  officer,  or  have  been  unduly  assessed,  rated,  charged 
or  surcharged  to  aids,  subsidies,  or  taxes,"  to  deliver  their  peti- 
tions to  receivei*s  who  sat  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster. The  petitions  were  forwarded  to  the  King's  Council, 
and  it  was  probably  the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  body, 
and  the  subsequent  rise  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  reduced 
this  ancient  right  of  the  subject  to  the  formal  election  of  ^  Triers 
of  Petitions"  at  the  opening  of  everv  new  Parliament  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  usage  which  is  still  continued.  But  it  must 
have  been  owing  to  some  memory  of  the  older  custom  that  the 
subject  always  looked  foi*  redress  against  injuries  from  the  Crown 
or  its  ministers  to  the  Parliament  of  the  realms 


8«etlon  in.— The  Conquest  of  Seotland.    1200— 1305* 

[^Authorities, — Scotland  itself  has  oo  contempomr}*  chronicles  for  thi^  period :  the 
Jingle  of  Blind  Harry  is  two  hundred  years  later  than  the  death  of  its  hero,  Wal- 
lace. Those  of  Rngiand  are  meagre  and  inaccnrate ;  the  most  important  are  the 
'^Annates  AngKn  8ootie'*and  '^Annales  Regni  Scotiro/' Rishanger*s  Chronicle,  his 
'*  Getta  Kdwarcli  Prirai/'and  three  fragments  of  annals  (all  published  by  the  Master 
of  the  Bolls),  with  the  portion  of  die  so-called  Walsingham's  History  which  relates 
to  this  time,  now  attributed  by  its  latest  editor,  Mr.  Riley,  to  Risiianger^s  hand., 
Ilemingford,  though  of  somewhat  later  date,  adds  some  interesting  details.  But 
the  main  source  of  our  information  lies  in  the  copious  collection  of  state  papers  pre- 
serred  in  Bymer's  **Fcedera,"  in  the  **  Rotoll  Scotin,"  and  in  the  *' Documents  ai»d 
Records  illustrating  the  History  of  Scotland,"  edited  by  Sir  F.  Palgr^ve.  Mr.  Rob. 
crtson,  in  his  **  Scotland  under  her  £Uirly  Kings,"  has  admirably  illustrated  the  agea 
before  the  quarrel,  and  Mr.  Barton,  in  his  *' History  of  Scotland,"  has  stated  the 
quarrel  itself  with  great  accuracy  and  fairness.  For  Edward*8  side,  see  the  pi^ace 
of  tHr  F.  Palgrave  to  the  work  above,  and  Mr.  Freeman's  essay  on  **  The  Relations 
between  the  Crown  of  £n^and  and  Scotland."] 
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If  the  personal  character  of  Edward  the  First  had  borne  but  a 
small  part  in  the  constitutional  changes  which  we  have  described, 
^t  becomes  of  the  highest  moment  during  the  war  with  Scotland 
which  covers  the  latter  half  of  his  reign. 

In  his  own  time,  and  among  his  own  subjects,  Edward  was  the 
object  of  almost  boundless  admiration.  He  was  in  the  trueat 
sense  a  national  king.  At  the  moment  when  the  distinction  be* 
tween  conquerors  and  conquered  had  passed  away,  and  England 
felt  herself  once  more  a  people,  she  saw  in  her  ruler  no  stranger, 
but  an  Englishman.  The  national  tradition  returned  in  more  tlian 
the  golden  hair  or  the  English  name  which  linked  him  to  her  ear- 
lier kings.  Edward^s  very  temper  was  English  to  the  core.  In 
good  a^  in  evil  he  stands  out  as  the  typical  representative  of  his 
race,  willful  and  imperious  as  his  people,  tenacious  of  his  righta, 
indomitable  in  his  pride,  dogged,  stubborn,  slow  of  apprehension, 
narrow  in  sympathy,  but  in  the  main  just,  unselfish,  laoorious,  con- 
scientious, haughtily  observant  of  truth  and  self-respect,  temper- 
ate, reverent  ot  daty,  religious.  Ho  had  inherited  the  fierce  ruth- 
lessness  of  the  Angevins,  so  that,  when  he  punished,  his  punish- 
ments were  without  pity,  and  a  priest  who  had  ventured  mto  hia 
presence  with  a  remonstrance  from  his  order  dropped  dead  from 
sheer  fright  at  his  feet.  But  for  the  most  part  his  impulses  were 
generous,  trustful, averse  from  cruelty, prone  to  forgiveness.  "No 
man  ever  asked  mercy  of  me,"  he  said  in  his  old  age,  "and  was 
refused."  The  rough  soldierly  nobleness  of  his  nature  breaks  out 
at  Falkirk,  where  he  lay  on  the  bare  ground  among  his  men,  or  in 
his  refusal  during  a  Welsh  campaign  to  drink  of  the  one  cask  of 
wine  which  had  been  saved  from  marauders :  "  It  is  I  who  have 
brought  you  into  this  strait,"  he  said  to  his  thirsty  fellow-soldiers, 
"and  I  will  have  no  advantage  of  you  in  meat  or  drink."  A 
strange  tenderness  and  sensitiveness  to  affection  lay  in  fact  be- 
neath the  stern  imperiousness  of  his  outer  bearing.  Every  yeo- 
man throughout  his  realm  was  drawn  closer  to  the  King  who 
wept  bitterly  at  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  though  it  gave 
him  a  crown ;  whose  fiercest  burst  of  vengeance  was  called  out 
bv  an  insult  to  his  mother ;  whose  crosses  rose,  as  memorials  of 
his  love  and  sorrow,  at  every  spot  where  his  wife's  bier  rested^ 
"I  loved  her  tenderly  in  her  lifetime,"  wrote  Edward  to  Eleanor^fl 
friend,  the  Abbot  of  Clugny ;  **  I  do  not  cease  to  love  her  now  she 
is  dead."  And  as  it  was  with  wife  and  child,  so  it  was  with  his 
people  at  large.  All  the  self-concentrated  isolation  of  the  earlier 
Angevins  disappears  in  Edward.  He  is  the  first  English  kins 
since  the  Conauest  who  loves  his  people  with  a  personal  love,  and 
craves  for  their  love  back  again.  To  his  trust  in  them  we  owe 
our  Parliament,  to  his  care  for  them  the  great  statutes  which 
stand  in  the  forefront  of  our  laws.  But  even  in  his  struggles  with 
her  England  understood  a  temper  which  was  so  perfectly  her  own, 
and  the  quarrels  between  king  and  people  dunng  his  reign  are 
quarrels  where,  fiercely  as  they  fought,  neither  disputant  doubted 
for  a  moment  the  worth  or  affection  of  the  other.  Few  scenes  in 
our  history  are  more  touching  than  that  which  closes  the  long  coo' 
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test  over  the  Charter,  when  Edward  stood  face  to  face  with  hU 
people  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  with  a  sudden  burst  of  tears  own- 
ed himself  frankly  in  the  wrong. 

But  it  was  just  this  sensitiveness,  this  openness  to  outer  impres- 
sions and  outer  influences,  that  led  to  the  strange  contradictions 
which  meet  us  in  Edward's  career.    Under  the  first  king  whose 
temper  was  distinctly  English  a  foreign  influence  told  most  fatal- 
ly on  our  manners,  our  literature,  our  national  spirit.    The  sudden 
nse  of  France  into  a  compact  and  organized  monarchy  from  the 
time  of  Philip  Augustus  bad  now  made  its  influence  dominant  in 
Western  Europe.    The  ^^chivalry'^  so  familiar  in  Froissart,  with  its 
picturesque  mimicry  of  biff  h  sentiment,  of  heroism,  love,  and  courte- 
sy— a  mimicry  before  which  all  depth  and  reality  of  nobleness 
disappeared  to  make  room  for  the  coarsest  profligacy,  the  narrow- 
est caste-spirit,  and  a  brutal  indifference  to  human  suflering — was 
specially  of  French  creation.     There  was  a  nobleness  in  Edward's 
nature  from  which  the  baser  influences  of  chivalry  fell  away.    His 
life  was  pure,  his  piety,  even  when  it  stooped  to  the  superstition 
of  the  time,  manlj  and  sincere,  \;*hile  his  high  sense  of  duty  saved 
him  from  the  frivolous  self-  indulgence  of  his  successors.     But 
he  was  far  from  being  wholly  free  from  the  taint  of  his  age.    His 
passionate  desire  was  to  be  a  model  of  the  fashionable  knighthood 
of  his  day.    He  had  been  famous  from  his  very  youth  as  a  con- 
summate fi^eneral ;  Earl  Simon  had  admired  the  skill  of  his  ad- 
vance at  t!vesham,  and  in  his  Welsh  campaign  he  had  shown  a 
tenacity  and  force  of  will  which  wrested  victory  out  of  the  midst 
of  defeat.    He  could  head  a  furious  charge  of  horse  at  Lewes,  or 
organize  a  commissariat  which  enabled  him  to  move  army  after 
army  across  the  harried  Lowlands.     In  his  old  age  he  was  quick 
to  discover  the  value  of  the  English  archery,  and  to  employ  it  as 
a  means  of  victory  at  Falkirk.     But  his  fame  as  a  general  seemed 
a  small  thing  to  Edward  in  comparison  with  his  fame  as  a  knight. 
He  shared  to  the  full  his  people's  love  of  hard  fighting.    His  frame, 
indeed,  was  that  of  a  bom  soldier — tall,  deep^ihested,  long  of  limb, 
capable  alike  of  endurance  or  action.     While  fresh  from  the  tri- 
umph of  Evesham  he  encountered  Adam  Gurdon,  a  famous  free- 
booter, and  single-handed  forced  him  to  beg  for  mercy.     At  the 
opening  of  his  reign  he  saved  his  life  by  sheer  hard  fighting  in  a 
tournament  at  Chalons.     He  was  the  first  sovereign  to  introduce 
the  sham  warfare  of  the  Tournament  into  England,  where  it  had 
been  rigidly  prohibited  by  his  predecessors  and  forbidden  by  the 
Church.     We  see  the  frivolous  nnreality  of  the  new  chivalry  in 
his ^^^  Round  Table"  at  Kenil worth,  where  a  hundred  knights  and 
ladies,  *'c1ad  all  in  silk,"  renewed  the  faded  glories  of  Arthur's 
Court.     The  false  air  of  romance  which  was  soon  to  turn  the 
gravest  political  resolutions  into  outbursts  of  sentimental  feel- 
ing appears  in  his  '^Vow  of  the  Swan,"  when,  rising  at  the  royal 
board,  the  old  man  swore  on  the  dish  before  him  to  avenge  oo 
Scotland  the  murder  of  Comyn.    Chivalry  exerted  on  him  a  yet 
more  fatal  influence  in  its  narrowing  of  all  sympathy  to  the  noble 
class,  and  its  exclusion  of  the  peasant  and  the  craftsman  from  all 
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smlIIL    : claim  to  pity.     It  is  the  ''knight  without  reproach"  who  looka 
T^       •  calmly  on  at  the  massacre  of  &rwicky  and  sees  in  William  Wal- 
^sSmSa* ^'  ■  ^*^^  nothing  but  a  common  robber. 

i^^^  I     Hardly  less  powerful  than  the  French  notion  of  chivalry  in  its 

laai.  i  influence  on  Edward's  mind  was  the  new  French  conception  of 
kingship,  feudality,  and  law.  The  rise  of  a  lawyer  class  was  ev- 
ery where  hardening  customary  into  written  rights,  allegiance  into 
subjection,  loose  ties,  such  as  commendation,  into  a  definite  vassal- 
age. But  it  was  specially  through  French  influence,  the  influence 
of  St.  Lewis  and  his  successors,  that  the  imperial  theories  of  the 
Roman  Law  were  brought  to  bear  upon  this  natural  tendency  of 
the  time.  When  the  ''sacred  majesty"  of  the  Caesars  was  transfer- 
red by  a  legal  fiction  to  the  royal  head  of  a  feudal  baronage,  ev- 
ery constitutional  relation  was  radically  changed.  The  "defi- 
ance" by  which  a  vassal  renounced  service  to  his  lord  became 
treason,  his  afler-resbtance  "  sacrilege."  That  £dwai*d  could  ap- 
preciate what  was  sound  and  noble  in  the  legal  spirit  around  him 
was  shown  in  his  reforms  of  our  judicature  and  our  Parliament; 
but  there  was  something  even  more  congenial  to  his  mind  in  its 
definiteness,  its  rigidity,  its  narrow  technicalities.  He  was  never 
willfully  unjust,  but  he  was  captions  in  his  justice,  fond  of  legal 
chicanery,  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  the  letter  of  the  law.  He 
was  never  willfully  untruthful ;  his  abhorrence  of  falsehood  show- 
ed itself  in  the  words  of  his  motto,  "Keep  Troth,"  but  he  kept  hia 
troth  in  the  spirit  of  a  peddling  attorney.  The  high  conception 
of  royalty  which  he  had  borrowed  from  St.  Lewis  united  with  this 
legal  turn  of  mind  in  the  worst  acts  of  his  reign.  Of  rights  or  lib- 
erties unregistered  in  charter  or  roll  Edward  would  know  noth- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  he  was  himself  overpowered  by  the  maj- 
esty of  his  crown.  It  was  incredible  to  him  that  Scotland  should 
revolt  against  a  legal  bargain  which  made  her  national  independ- 
ence conditional  on  the  terms  extorted  from  a  claimant  of  her 
throne ;  nor  could  he  view  in  any  other  light  but  as  treason  the 
resistance  of  his  own  baronage  to  an  arbitrary  taxation  which 
their  fathers  had  boiiie.  It  is  in  the  very  anomalies  of  such  a 
character,  in  its  strange  union  of  justice  and  wrong-doing,  of  no- 
bleness and  meanness,  that  we  must  look  for  the  explanation  of 
fidward^s  conduct  and  policy  in  his  later  years. 

Fairly  to  understand  his  quarrel  with  the  Scots,  we  must  clear 
our  minds  of  the  ideas  which  we  now  associate  with  the  words 
"  Scotland,"  or  the  "  Scotch  people."  At  the  opening  of  the  four- 
teenth century  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots  was  an  aggregate  of  at 
least  four  distinct  countries,  each  with  its  different  people,  its  dif- 
ferent tongue,  its  difierent  history.     The  first  of  these  was  the  dis- 

Sueonff,  trict  once  called  "  Saxony,"  and  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the 
Lowlands,  the  space,  roughly  speaking,  between  the  Forth  and  the 
Tweed.  We  have  seen  that  at  the  close  of  the  English  conquest 
of  Britain  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  stretched  from  the  Hum- 
her  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  of  this  kingdom  the  Lowlands  form- 
ed simply  the  northern  poition.  The  English  conquest  and  the 
English  colonization  were  as  complete  here  as  over  the  rest  of 
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Britain.  Rivera  and  hills  indeed  retained  their  Celtic  names,  bat 
the  •*  tons"  and  "  hams"  scattered  over  the  country  told  the  story 
of  its  Teutonic  settlement.  Dodings  and  Levings  left  their  name 
to  Dodington  and  Livingston ;  Elphinston  and  fidmundston  pi^e- 
served  the  memory  of  English  Elfins  and  Edmunds  who  had  raised 
their  homesteads  along  the  Teviot  and  the  Tweed.  To  the  north- 
ward and  wesfward  of  this  Northumbrian  land  lay  the  kingdoms 
of  the  conquered.  Over  the  **  Waste,"  or  "Desert" — the  range  of 
barren  moora  which  stretches  from  Derbyshire  to  the  Cheviots — 
the  Briton  had  soi^ht  a  refuge  ip  the  long  strip  of  coast  between 
the  Clyde  and  the  Dee  which  formed  the  earlier  Cumbria.  Against 
this  kingdom  the  efforts  of  the  Northumbrian  rulers  had  been  in- 
cessantly directed ;  the  victory  of  Chester  had  severed  it  from  the 
Welsh  kingdoms  to  the  south ;  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cum- 
berland were  already  subdued  by  the  time  of  Ecgfrith;  while  the 
wretched  fragment  which  was  suffered  to  remain  unconqnered  be- 
tween the  Firths  of  Sol  way  and  of  Clyde,  and  to  which  the  name  of 
Cambria  is  in  its  later  use  confined,  owned  the  English  supremacy. 
At  the  close  of  the  seventh  century,  indeed,  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
same  supremacy  would  extend  over  the  Welsh  tribes  to  the  north. 
To  these  Picts  of  the  Highlands  the  land  south  of  the  Forth  was  a 
foreign  land,  and  significant  entries  in  their  rude  chronicles  tell  us 
how  in  their  forays  "the  Plots  made  a  raid  upon  Saxony."  But 
they  had  long  bowed  to  a  vague  acknowledgment  of  the  English 
overlordship :  the  English  fortress  of  fidinburgh  looked  menacing- 
ly across  the  Forth,  and  at  Abercorn  beside  it  was  established  an 
English  prelate  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  the  Picts.  Ecgfrith,  in 
whose  hands  the  power  of  Northumbna  reached  its  highest  point, 
marched  across  Forth  to  change  this  overlordship  into  a  direct 
dominion,  and  to  bring  the  series  of  English  victories  to  a  close. 
His  host  poured  burning  and  ravaging  across  the  Tay,  and  skirt- 
ed the  base  of  the  Grampians  as  far  as  the  field  of  Nectansmere, 
where  King  Bniidi  awaited  them  at  the  head  of  the  Picts.  The 
great  battle  which  followed  proved  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  the  North ;  the  invaders  were  cut  to  pieces,  Ecgfrith  himself 
being  among  the  slain,  and  the  power  of  Northnmbria  was  broken 
forever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts  started  into 
new  life  with  its  great  victory,  and  pushed  its  way  in  the  hundred 
yeare  that  followed  westward,  eastward,  and  southward,  till  the 
whole  country  north  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  acknowledged  its 
snpremacy.  But  the  hour  of  Pictish  greatness  was  marked  by  the 
sodden  extinction  of  the  Pictish  name.  Centuries  before,  when 
the  English  invadera  were  beginning  to  harry  the  south  coast  of 
Britain,  a  fieet  of  coracles  had  borne  a  tribe  of  the  Scots,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  at  that  time  called,  from  the  white 
cliff- walls  of  Antrim  to  the  rocky  and  indented  coast  of  South 
Argyle.  The  little  kingdom  of  Scot-land  which  these  Irishmen 
founded  slumbered  in  obscurity  among  the  lakes  and  mountains 
to  the  south  of  Loch  Lynne,  now  submitting  to  the  overlordship 
of  Northnmbria^  now  to  that  of  the  Picts,  till  the  extinction  of  the 
direct  Pictish  hne  of  sovereigns  raised  the  Ssot  King^  Keun^lVi 
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Mac-alpin,  who  ohanced  to  be  their  nearest  kinsman,  to  the  vacant 
throne.  For  fifty  years  these  rulers  of  Scottish  blood  still  call 
themselves  **  Kings  of  the  Picts  '^  but  with  the  opening  of  the 
tenth  century  the  very  name  passes  away,  the  tribe  which  had 
given  its  chief  to  the  common  throne  eives  its  designation  to  Uie 
common  realm,  and  ^  Pict-laud^  vanishes  from  the  page  of  the 
chronicler  or  annalist  to  make  way  for  the  ^laud  of  the  Scots." 

It  was  even  longer  before  the  change  made  way  among  the 
people  itself,  and  the  real  union  of  the  nation  with  its  kinss  was 
only  effected  by  the  common  suffering  of  the  Danish  wars.  In  the 
North,  as  in  the  South  of  Britain,*the  invasion  of  the  Danes  bronght 
about  political  unity.  Not  only  were  Picts  and  Scots  thorouffbly 
blended  into  a  single  people,  but  by  the  annexation  of  Cumoria 
and  the  Lowlands,  their  monarchs  became  rulers  of  the  territory 
which  we  now  call  Scotland.  The  annexation  was  owing  to  the 
new  policy  of  the  English  kings.     Their  aim,  after  the  long  strug- 

fle  of  England  with  the  Northmen,  was  no  longer  to  crush  the 
ingdom  across  the  Forth,  but  to  raise  it  into  a  bulwark  against 
the  Danes  who  were  still  settled  in  Caithness  and  the  Orkneys,  and 
for  whose  aggressions  Scotland  was  the  natural  highway.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  only  in  English  aid  that  the  Ssot  kings  oonld 
find  a  support  for  their  throne  against  these  Danish  Jarls  of  Ork- 
ney and  Caithness.  It  was  probably  this  common  hostility  to  a 
common  foe  which  brought  about  the  ^^  commendation''  by  which 
the  Scots  beyond  the  Forth,  with  the  Welsh  of  Strathclyde,  chose 
the  English  King,  Eadward  the  Elder,  *'to  father  and  lord."  The 
choice,  whatever  weight  after-events  may  have  given  to  it,  seems 
to  have  been  little  more  than  the  renewal  of  the  loose  Englisli 
supremacy  over  the  tribes  of  the  North  which  had  existed  during 
the  times  of  Northumbrian  greatness ;  it  certainly  implied  at  the 
time  nothing  save  a  right  on  either  side  to  military  aid,  thoueh 
the  aid  then  rendered  was  necessarily  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
stronger  party  to  the  agreement,  buch  a  connection  naturally 
ceased  in  the  event  of  any  war  between  the  two  contracting  par- 
ties ;  it  was  in  fact  by  no  means  the  feudal  vassalage  of  a  later 
time,  but  rather  such  a  military  convention  as  existed  after  Sa- 
dowa  between  the  North-German  Confederation  and  the  States 
south  of  the  Main.  But  loose  as  was  the  tie  which  bound  the  two 
countries,  a  closer  tie  soon  bound  the  Scot  King  himself  to  his  En- 
glish overlord.  Strathclyde,  which,  after  the  defeat  of  Ncctans- 
mere,  had  shaken  off  the  English  yoke,  and  which  at  a  later  time 
had  owned  the  supremacy  of  the  Scots,  rose  into  a  temporary  in- 
dependence only  to  be  conquered  by  the  English  Eadmund.  By 
him  it  was  granted  to  Malcolm  of  Scotland  on  the  feudal  tenure 
of  distinct  military  service,  and  became  from  that  time  the  ap- 
panage of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Scottish  King.  At  a  later  time, 
under  Edgar  or  Cnut,  the  whole  of  Northern  Xorthunibria,  or  what 
we  now  call  the  Lothians,  was  ceded  to  the  Scottish  sovereigns, 
but  whether  on  the  same  terms  of  feudal  dependence  as  an  ordi- 
nary English  earldom  or  on  the  same  loose  terms  of '^commenda- 
!  tion"  as  already  existed  for  lands  north  of  the  Forth,  we  have  no 
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means  of  deciding.    The  retreat,  however,  of  the  bounds  of  the 

S-eat  English  bbhopiic  of  the  North,  the  see  of  St.  Guthbert,  as 
r  southward  as  the  Pentland  Hills,  would  seem  to  imply  a  great- 
er change  in  the  political  character  of  the  ceded  district  than  the 
lirst  theory  woula  allow. 

Whatever  change  these  sessions  may  have  brought  about  in  the 
relation  of  the  Scot  kings  to  their  English  overlords,  they  cer- 
^inlv  affected  in  a  very  marked  way  their  relation  both  to  En- 
gland and  to  their  own  realm.  The  first  result  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  Lowlands  was  the  fixing  of  the  royal  residence  in  their  new 
southern  dominions  at  Edinburgh ;  and  the  Enelish  civilization 
with  which  they  were  then  surrounded  changed  the  Scot  kings 
in  all  but  blood  into  Englishmen.  A  way  soon  opened  itself  to 
the  English  crown  by  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  with  Margaret, 
the  sister  of  Eadgar  JBtheling.  Their  children  were  regarded  by 
a  large  party  within  England  as  representatives  of  the  older  roy- 
al race  and  as  claimants  of  the  throne,  and  this  danger  grew  as 
the  terrible  Norman  devastation  of  the  North  not  only  drove 
fresh  multitudes  of  Englishmen  to  settle  in  the  Lowlands,  but 
filled  the  Scotch  court  with  English  nobles  who  had  fled  thith- 
er for  refuse.  So  formidable,  indeed,  became  the  pretensions  of 
the  Scot  kmgs,  that  they  forced  the  ablest  of  our  Norman  sov- 
ereigns into  a  complete  change  of  policy.  The  Conqueror  and 
William  the  Red  had  met  the  threats  of  the  Scot  sovereigns  by 
invasions  which  ended  again  and  again  in  an  illusory  homas^e. 
The  marriage  of  Henry  the  First  with  the  Scottish  princess  Ma- 
tilda not  onTv  robbed  of  their  force  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  line, 
but  enabled  him  to  draw  it  into  far  closer  relations  with  the  Nor- 
man throne.  King  David  not  only  abandoned  the  ambitious 
dreams  of  his  predecessors,  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
niece  Matilda's  party  in  her  contest  with  Stephen,  but  as  Henry's 
brother-in-law  he  figured  as  the  first  noble  of  the  English  court, 
and  found  English  models  and  English  support  in  the  work  of 
organization  which  he  attempted  within  his  own  dominions.  As 
the  marriage  with  Margaret  had  changed  Malcolm  from  a  Celtic 
chieftain  into  an  English  king,  so  that  of  Matilda  converted  David 
into  a  Norman  and  feudal  sovereign.  His  court  was  filled  with 
Norman  nobles  from  the  South,  such  as  the  Balliols  and  Bruces 
•who  were  destined  to  play  so  great  a  part  afterward,  but  who 
now  for  the  first  time  obtained  fiefs  in  the  Scottish  realm,  and  a 
feudal  jurisprudence  modeled  on  that  of  England  was  introduced 
into  the  Lowlands.  Throughout  these  changes  of  front,  however, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  the  question  of  the  Ens^lish  ovcrlordship 
remained  unchanged.  It  was  the  capture  of  William  the  Lion 
during  the  revolt  of  the  English  baronage  which  first  suggested 
to  the  ambition  of  Henry  the  Second  the  project  of  a  closer  de- 
pendence of  Scotland  on  the  English  Crown.  To  gain  his  free- 
Qom,  William  consented  to  hold  his  crown  of  Henry  and  his  heirs, 
the  prelates  and  lords  of  the  Scotch  kingdom  did  homage  to  Hen- 
ry as  to  their  direct  lord,  and  a  right  of  appeal  in  all  Scotch  causes 
was  allowed  to  the  superior  court  of  the  Englbh  suzerain.    From 
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by  a  secret  alliance  with  France  and  by  a  Papal  absolution  of  Bal- 
liol  from  his  oath  of  fealty. 

Edward  was  still  reluctant  to  begin  the  war,  when  his  scruples 
were  relieved  by  the  refusal  of  Balliol  to  attend  his  Parliament  at 
Newcastle,  the  massacre  of  a  small  body  of  English  troops,  and 
the  investment  of  Carlisle  by  the  Scots.  Orders  were  at  once 
given  for  an  advance  upon  Berwick.  The  taunts  of  its  citizens 
stung  the  King  to  the  quick.  ^  Kynge  Ed  ward,  waune  thou  ha  vest 
Berwick,  pike  thee ;  waune  thou  havest  getcn,  dike  thee,"  they 
shouted  from  behind  the  wooden  stockade,  which  formed  the  only 
rampart  of  the  town.  But  the  stockade  was  stormed  with  the 
loss  of  a  single  knight,  and  nearly  eight  thousand  of  the  citizens 
were  mown  down  in  a  ruthless  carnage,  while  a  handful  of  Flemish 
tradera  who  held  the  town-hall  stoutly  against  all  assailants  were 
burned  alive  in  it.  The  massacre  only  ceased  when  a  procession  of 
priests  bore  the  host  to  the  King's  presence,  praying  for  mercy, 
and  Edward  with  a  sudden  and  characteristic  burst  of  tears  called 
off  his  troops ;  but  the  town  was  ruined  forever,  and  the  great 
merchant  city  of  the  North  sank  from  that  time  into  a  petty  sea- 
port. At  Berwick  Edward  received  BallioPs  defiance.  '^  Has  the 
fool  done  this  folly?"  the  King  cried  in  haughty  scorn.  ^^If  he 
will  not  come  to  us,  we  will  come  to  him."  The  terrible  slaughter, 
however,  had  done  its  work,  and  his  march  was  a  triumphal  prog- 
ress. Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Perth  opened  their  gates,  Bi*uce 
joined  the  English  army,  and  Balliol  nimself  surrendered  and 
passed  without  a  blow  from  his  throne  to  an  English  prison.  No 
further  punishment,  however,  was  exacted  from  the  prostrate 
realm.  Edward  simply  treated  it  as  a  fief,  and  declared  its  for- 
feiture to  be  the  legal  consequence  of  BallioPs  treason.  It  lapsed 
in  fact  to  the  overlord,  and  its  earls,  barons,  and  gentry  swore 
homage  in  Parliament  at  Berwick  to  Edward  as  their  king.  The 
sacred  stone  on  which  its  older  sovereigns  had  been  installed,  an 
oblong  block  of  limestone,  which  legend  asserted  to  have  been  the 
pillow  of  Jacob  as  angels  ascended  and  descended  upon  him,  was 
removed  from  Scone  and  placed  in  Westminster  by  the  shrine  of 
the  Confessor.  It  was  inclosed  by  Edward^s  order  in  a  stately 
seat,  which  became  from  that  hour  the  coronation  chair  of  English 
kings. 

'[^  the  King  himself  the  whole  business  must  have  seemed 
another  and  easier  conquest  of  Wales,  and  the  mercy  and  just 
government  which  had  followed  his  first  success  followed  bis  sec- 
ond also.  The  government  of  the  new  dependency  was  intrust- 
ed to  WaiTenne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  at  the  head  of  an  English  Coun- 
cil of  Regency.  Pardon  was  freely  extended  to  all  who  had 
resisted  the  invasion,  and  order  and  public  peace  were  rigidly 
enforced.  But  both  the  justice  and  injustice  of  the  new  rule 
proved  fatal  to  it ;  the  wrath  of  the  Scots,  already  kindled  by 
the  intrusion  of  English  priests  into  Scotch  livings,  and  by  the 
grant  of  lands  across  the  border  to  English  barons,  was  fan- 
ned to  fury  by  the  strict  administration  of  law,  and  the  rcpres- 
sion  of  feuds  and  cattle -lifting.     The  disbanding,  too,  of  troops, 
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which  was  caused  by  the  penary  of  the  royal  exchequer,  united 
with  the  license  of  the  soldiery  who  remained  as  a  protection  of 
the  English  rule  to  quicken  the  national  sense  of  wrong.     The 
disgraceful  submission  of  their  leaders  brought  the  people  them- 
selves to  the  front.     In  spite  of  a  hundred  years  of  peace  the 
farmer  of  the  Lowlands  and  the  artisan  of  the  towns  remained 
stout-hearted  Northumbrian  Englishmen;   they  had  never  con- 
sented to  Edward's  supremacy,  and  their  blood  rose  against  the 
insolent  rule  of  the  stranger.     The  genius  of  an  outlaw  knight, 
William  Wallace,  saw  in  their  smouldering  discontent  a  hope  of 
freedom  for  his  country,  and  his  daring  raids  on  outlying  parties 
of  the  English  soldiery  soon  roused  the  Lowlands  into  revolt.     Of 
Wallace  himself, of  his  life  or  temper,  we  know  little  or  nothing; 
the  very  traditions  of  his  gigantic  stature  and  enormous  strength 
are  dim  and  unhistoricaL     hxxX  the  instinct  of  the  Scotch  people 
has  guided  it  aright  in  choosing  Wallace  for  its  national  hero. 
He  was  the  first  to  sweep  aside  the  technicalities  of  feudal  law 
and  to  assert  freedom  as  a  national  birthright.     Amid  the  despair 
of  nobles  and  priests  he  called  the  people  itself  to  arms,  and  his 
discovery  of  the  military  value  of  the  stout  peasant  footman,  who 
had  till  then  been  scorned  by  baronage  and  knighthood — a  dis- 
covery copied  by  the  burghers  of  Flandera,  and  repeated  in  the 
victories  of  the  Swiss — ^gave  a  death-blow  to  the  system  of  feudal- 
ism iand  changed  in  the  end  the  face  of  Europe.     At  the  head  of 
an  army  drawn  principally  from  the  coast  districts  north  of  the 
Tay,  which  were  inhabited  by  a  population  of  the  same  blood  as 
that  of  the  Lowlands,  Wallace  occupied  the  valley  near  Stirling, 
the  pass  between  the  North  and  the  South,  and  awaited  the  En- 
glish advance.     The  offers  of  Earl  Warrenne  were  scornfully  re- 
jected :  "  We  have  come  here,"  said  the  Scottish  leader,  **  not  for 
peace,  but  to  free  our  country."    The  position  of  Wallace,  a  semi- 
circle of  hills  behind  a  loop  of  Forth,  was  in  fact  chosen  with  con- 
sammate  skill.     The  one  bridee  which  crossed  the  river  was  only 
broad  enough  to  admit  two  tioi-semen  abreast;  and  though  the 
English  army  had  been  passing  from  day-break,  only  half  its  force 
was  across  at  noon  when  Wallace  closed  on  it  and  cut  it,  after  a 
short  combat,  to  pieces,  in   the   sight  of  its  helpless  comrades. 
The  retreat  of  Warrenne  over  the  border  left  Wallace  head  of  the 
country  he  had  freed,  and  for  a   time  we  find  him  acting  as 
^Guardian  of  the  Realm"  in  BallioPs  name,  and  heading  a  wild 
foray  into  Northumberland.     His  reduction  of  Stirling  Castle  at 
last  called  Edward  to  the  field.     The  King,  who  marched  north- 
ward with  a  larger  host  than  had  ever  followed  his  banner,  was 
enabled  by  treachery  to  surprise  Wallace,  as  he  fell  back  to  avoid 
an  engagement,  and  to  force  him  to  battle  near  Falkirk.     The 
Scotch  force  still  consisted  almost  wholly  of  foot,  and  Wallace 
drew  up  his  spearmen  in  four  great  hollow  circles  or  squares,  the 
outer  ranks  kneeling,  and  the  whole  supported  by  bowmen  within, 
while  a  small  force  of  horse  were  drawn  up  as  a  reserve  in  the 
rear.     It  was  the  formation  of  Waterloo,  the  first  appearance  in 
our  history  since  the  day  of  Senlac  of  *'  that  unconquerable  British 
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infiantry,''  before  which  chivalry  was  destined  to  go  down.  For 
a  moment  it  had  all  Waterloo's  success.  ^'  I  have  brought  yon  to 
the  ring,  hop  (dance^  if  yon  can,"  are  words  of  rough  humor  that 
reveal  the  very  soul  of  the  patriot  leader,  and  the  serried  ranks 
answered  well  to  his  appeal.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  who  led  the 
English  van  shrank  wisely  from  the  look  of  the  squares.  ^*  Back 
to  your  mass,  bishop,"  shouted  the  reckless  knights  behind  him, 
but  the  body  of  horse  dashed  itself  vainly  on  the  wall  of  spears. 
Terror  spresul  through  the  English  army,  and  its  Welsh  auxilia- 
ries drew  off  in  a  boay  from  the  field,  till  the  generalship  of  Wal- 
lace was  met  by  that  of  the  King.  Drawing  his  bowmen  to  the 
front,  Edward  riddled  the  Scottish  ranks  with  arrows,  and  then 
hurled  his  cavalry  afresh  on  the  wavering  front.  In  a  moment 
all  was  over,  and  the  maddened  knights  rode  in  and  out  of  the 
broken  ranks,  slaying  without  mercy.  Thousands  fell  on  the  field ; 
Wallace  himself  escaped  with  difficulty,  followed  by  a  handful  of 
men.  But  ruined  as  the  cause  of  freedom  seemed,  his  work  was 
done;  he  had  roused  Scotland  into  life,  and  even  a  defeat  like 
Falkirk  left  her  unconquered.  Edward  remained  master  of  the 
ground  he  stood  on ;  and  as  soon  as  want  of  supplies  foi*ced  him 
to  retreat,  a  native  regency  of  the  nobles  under  Bruce  and  Comyn 
continued  the  struggle  for  independence.  For  a  time  dangers 
from  abroad  stayed  Edward's  hand;  France  was  still  menacing, 
and  a  claim  advanced  by  Pope  Boniface  the  Eighth,  at  its  suggest 
tion,  to  the  feudal  superiority  over  Scotland,  arrested  a  fresh  ad- 
vance of  the  King.  The  quarrel,  however,  between  Philip  le  Bel 
and  the  Papacy  which  soon  followed  removed  all  obstacles,  and 
enabled  him  to  defy  Boniface  and  to  wring  from  France  a  treaty 
in  which  Scotland  was  abandoned.  Edward  at  once  resumed  the 
work  of  invasion,  and  again  the  nobles  flung  down  their  arms  as 
he  marched  to  the  North.  Comyn,  at  the  head  of  the  Regency, 
acknowledged  his  sovereignty,  and  the  surrender  of  Stirling  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Scotland.  The  triumph  of  Edward  was 
but  the  prelude  to  the  full  execution  of  his  designs  for  knitting 
the  two  countries  together  by  a  clemency  and  wisdom  which  re- 
veal the  greatness  of  his  statesmanship.  A  general  amnesty  was 
extended  to  all  who  had  shared  in  the  revolt.  Wallace,  who  re- 
fused indeed  to  avail  himself  of  Edward's  mercy,  was  captured, 
and  condemned  to  death  at  Westminster  on  charges  of  treason, 
sacrilege,  and  robbery.  The  head  of  the  great  patiiot,  crowned 
in  mockery  with  a  circlet  of  laurel,  was  placed  upon  London 
Bridge,  tiiut  the  execution  of  Wallace  was  the  one  blot  on  Ed- 
ward's clemency.  With  a  masterly  boldness  he  intrusted  the 
government  of  the  country  to  a  council  of  Scotch  nobles,  many  of 
whom  were  freshly  pardoned  for  their  share  in  the  war,  and  an- 
ticipated the  policy  of  Cromwell  by  allotting  ten  i-epresentatives 
to  Scotland  in  the  Common  Parliament  of  his  realm.  A  convo- 
cation was  summoned  at  Perth  for  the  election  of  these  repre- 
sentatives, and  a  great  judicial  scheme  which  was  promulgated  in 
this  assembly  adopted  the  amended  laws  of  David  as  the  base  of 
a  new  legislation,  and  divided  the  country  for  judicial  purposes 
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into  foar  districts,  Lothian,  Galloway,  the  Highlands,  and  the  land 
between  the  Highlands  and  the  Forth,  at  the  head  of  each  of 
which  were  placed  two  justiciaries,  the  one  English  and  the  other 
Scotch. 

Sectlosi  IV.— Tlie  EbisIIbIi  Town* 

[AuthoriHes, — ^For  the  General  History  of  London  see  its  ^*  Liber  Albns**  and 
"Liber  Costumarum,**  in  the  series  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls;  for  its  Communal 
Revolution,  the  ** Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibns,"  edited  by  Mr.  Stapleton  for  the  Cam- 
den Society ;  for  the  rising  of  William  Longbeard,  the  story  in  William  of  New- 
borough.  In  his  ** Essay  on  English  Municipal  History'*  (1B67),  Mr.  Thompson  has 
given  a  useful  account  of  the  relations  of  Leicester  with  iu  earls.  A  great  store  of 
documents  will  be  found  in  the  Charter  Rolls  published  by  the  Record  Commission, 
in  Brady's  work  on  English  Boroughs,  and  (though  rather  for  Pariiamentary  pur- 
poses) in  Stephen's  and  Merewether's  **  History  of  Boroughs  and  Corporations.** 
But  the  only  full  and  scientific  examination  of  our  early  municipal  history,  at  least 
on  one  of  its  sides,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Essay  prefixed  by  Dr.  Brentano  to  the  **  Or- 
dinances of  English  Guilds,"  published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society.] 


From  scenes  sach  as  we  have  been  describing,  from  the  wrong 
and  bloodshed  of  foreign  conquest,  we  pass  to  the  peaceful  life  and 
progress  of  England  itself. 

Through  the  reign  of  the  three  Edwards  two  revolutions,  which 
liave  been  almost  ignored  by  our  historians,  were  silently  chang- 
ing the  whole  character  of  English  society.  The  fi]*st  of  these,  the 
rise  of  a  new  class  of  tenant-farmers,  we  shall  have  to  notice  here- 
after  in  its  connection  with  the  great  agrarian  revolt  which  bears 
the  name  of  Wat  Tyler.  The  second,  the  rise  of  the  craftsmen 
within  our  towns,  and  the  struggle  by  which  they  won  power  and 
privilege  from  the  older  burghers,  is  the  most  remarkable  event 
m  the  period  of  our  national  history  at  which  we  have  arrived. 

We  have  already  briefly  described  the  outer  progress  of  the 
earlier  English  boroughs.  In  England  the  town  was  originally, 
in  every  case  save  that  of  London,  a  mere  bit  of  land  within  the 
lordship,  whether  of  the  king  or  some  great  noble  or  ecclesiastic, 
whose  mhabitants  happened,  either  for  purposes  of  trade  or  pro- 
tection, to  cluster  together  more  closely  tiian  elsewhere.  It  is  this 
characteristic  of  our  boroughs  that  separates  them  at  once  from 
the  cities  of  Italy  and  Provence,  which  had  preserved  the  munici- 
pal institutions  of  their  Roman  otigins,  from  the  German  towns 
founded  by  Henry  the  Fowler  with  the  special  purpose  of  slielter- 
ing  industry  from  the  feudal  oppression  around  them,  or  from  the 
French  communes  which  at  a  later  time  sprang  into  existence  in 
sheer  revolt  against  feudal  outrage  within  their  walls.  In  En- 
gland the  tradition  of  Rome  had  utterly  passed  away,  while  the 
oppression  of  feudalism  was  held  fairly  m  check  by  the  power  of 
the  Crown.  The  English  town,  therefore,  was  in  its  beginning 
simply  a  piece  of  the  general  country,  organized  ajj^d  governed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  manors  around  it;  that  is  to  say,  justice  was 
administered,  its  annual  rent  collected,  and  its  customary  serv- 
ices exacted  by  the  reeve  or  steward  of  the  lord  to  whose  estate 
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it  belonged.  To  modem  eyes  the  subjection  which  these  services 
involved  might  seem  complete.  When  Leicester,  for  instance, 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Conqueror  into  those  of  its  earls, 
Its  townsmen  were  bound  to  reap  their  lord's  corn-crops,  to  grind 
at  his  mill,  to  redeem  their  strayed  cattle  from  his  pound.  The 
great  forest  around  was  the  earPs,  and  it  was  only  out  of  his 
grace  that  the  little  borough  could  drive  its  swine  into  the  woods 
or  pasture  its  cattle  in  the  glades.  The  justice  and  government 
of  the  town  lay  wholly  in  its  master's  hands;  he  appointed  its 
bailiffs,  received  the  fines  and  foiieitures  of  his  tenants,  and  the 
fees  and  tolls  of  their  markets  and  fairs.  But  when  once  these 
dues  were  paid  and  these  services  rendered  the  English  towns- 
man was  practically  free.  His  rights  were  as  rigidly  defined  by 
custom  as  those  of  his  lord.  Property  and  person  alike  were  se- 
cured against  arbitrary  seizure.  He  could  demand  a  fair  trial  on 
any  charge,  and  even  if  justice  was  administered  by  his  master's 
reeve  it  was  administered  in  the  presence  and  with  the  assent  of 
his  fellow-townsmen.  The  bell  which  swung  out  from  the  town 
tower  gathered  the  burgesses  to  a  common  meeting,  where  they 
could  exercise  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  deliberation  on  their 
own  affair.  Their  merchant- guild  over  its  ale -feast  regulated 
trade,  distributed  the  sums  due  from  the  town  among  the  differ- 
ent burgesses,  looked  to  the  due  repairs  of  gate  and  wall,  and  act- 
ed, in  fact,  pretty  much  the  same  part  as  a  town-council  of  to-day. 
Not  only,  too,  wei'e  these  rights  secured  by  custom  from  the  fii-st, 
but  they  were  constantly  widening  as  time  went  on.  Whenever 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  mner  history  of  an  English  town,  we  find 
the  same  peaceful  revolution  in  progress,  services  disappearing, 
through  disuse  or  omission,  while  privileges  and  immunities  are 
being  purchased  in  hard  cash.  The  lord  of  the  town,  whether  he 
were  king,  baron,  or  abbot,  was  commonly  thriftless  or  poor,  and 
the  capture  of  a  noble,  or  the  campaign  of  a  sovereign,  or  the 
building  of  some  new  minster  by  a  prior,  brought  about  an  ap- 
peal to  the  thrifty  burghers,  who  were  ready  to  fill  again  their 
master's  treasury  at  the  price  of  the  strip  of  parchment  which 
gave  them  freedom  of  trade,  of  justice,  and  of  government.  Some- 
times a  chance  story  lights  up  for  us  this  work  of  emancipation. 
At  Leicester,  one  ot  the  chief  aims  of  its  burgesses  was  to  regain 
their  old  English  jury  trial  (or  practice  of  compurgation)  which 
had  been  abolished  by  the  earls  in  favor  of  the  foreign  trial  by 
duel.  "  It  chanced,"  says  a  charter  of  the  time, "  that  two  kins- 
men, Nicholas  the  son  of  Aeon,  and  Geoffrey  the  son  of  Nicholas, 
waged  a  duel  about  a  certain  piece  of  land,  concerning  which  a 
dispute  had  arisen  between  them;  and  they  fousjht  from  the  firet 
to  the  ninth  hour,  each  conquering  by  turns,  'then  one  of  them 
fleeing  from  the  other  till  he  came  to  a  certain  little  pit,  as  he 
stood  on  the  brink  of  the  pit,  and  was  about  to  fall  therein,  his 
kinsman  said  V>  him, 'Take  care  of  the  pit,  turn  back  lest  thou 
shouldest  fall  into  it.'  Thereat  so  much  clamor  and  noise  was 
made  by  the  by-standers  and  those  who  were  sitting  around,  that 
the  Earl  heard  these  clamors  as  far  off  as  the  castle,  and  he  in- 
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quired  of  some  how  it  was  there  was  such  a  clamor,  and  answer 
was  made  to  him  that  two  kinsmen  were  fighting  about  a  certain 
piece  of  ground,  and  that  one  had  fied  till  he  reached  a  certain 
little  pit,  and  that  as  he  stood  over  the  pit  and  was  about  to  fall 
into  it  the  other  warned  binL  Tlien  the  townsmen  being  moved 
with  pity,  made  a  covenant  with  the  Earl  that  they  should  give 
him  threepence  yearly  for  each  house  in  the  High  Street  that  had 
a  gable,  on  condition  that  he  should  grant  to  them  that  the  twen- 
ty-four jurors  who  were  in  Leicester  from  ancient  times  should 
from  that  time  forward  discuss  and  decide  all  pleas  they  might 
have  among  themselves."  For  the  most  part  the  liberties  of  our 
towns  were  bought  in  this  way,  by  sheer  hard  bargaining.  The 
earliest  English  charters,  save  that  of  London,  date  Ji*om  the  years 
when  the  treasury  of  Henrj  the  First  was  drained  by  his  Norman 
wars;  and  grants  of  municipal  liberty  made  professedly  by  the 
Angevins  are  probably  the  result  of  their  costly  employment  of 
mercenary  troops.  At  the  close,  however,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, this  work  of  outer  emancipation  was  practically  complete. 
AH  the  more  important  English  towns  had  secured  the  right  of 
justice  in  their  own  borough  courts,  of  self-government,  and  of 
self-taxation,  and  their  liberties  and  charters  served  as  models 
and  incentives  to  the  smaller  communities  which  were  struggling 
into  life. 

During  the  progress  of  this  outer  revolution,  the  inner  life  of 
the  English  town  was  in  the  same  quiet  and  hardly  conscious  way 
developing  itself  from  the  common  form  of  the  lite  around  it  into 
a  form  especially  its  own.  Within  as  without  the  ditch  or  stock- 
ade whicn  formed  the  first  boundary  of  the  borough,  land  was 
from  the  first  the  test  of  freedom,  and  the  possession  of  land  was 
what  constituted  the  townsman.  We  may  take,  perhaps,  a  for- 
eign instance  to  illustrate  this  fundamental  point  in  our  municipal 
history.  When  Duke  Berthold  of  Zahringen  resolved  to  found 
Freiburg,  his  "free  town,"  in  the  Brisgau,  the  mode  he  adopted 
was  to  gather  a  group  of  trndera  together,  and  to  s^ive  each  man 
a  plot  of  ground  for  his  freehold  round  what  was  destined  to  be 
the  market-place  of  the  new  community.  In  England  the  "  land- 
less" man  had  no  civic  as  he  had  no  national  existence;  the 
"  town"  was  simply  an  association  of  the  landed  proprietors  with- 
in its  bounds ;  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  this  association,  as  it 
originally  existed,  which  could  be  considered  peculiar  or  excep- 
tional. The  constitution  of  the  English  town,  however  different 
its  form  may  have  afterward  become,  was  at  the  first  simply  that 
of  the  people  at  large.  We  have  before  seen  that  among  the  Ger- 
man races  society  rested  on  the  basis  of  the  family,  that  it  was  the 
family  who  fought  and  settled  side  by  side,  and  Ihe  kinsfolk  who 
were  bound  together  in  tics  of  mutual  responsibility  to  each  other 
and  to  the  law.  As  society  became  more  complex  and  less  sta- 
tionary it  necessarily  outgrew  these  simple  ties  of  blood,  and  in 
England  this  dissolution  of  the  family  bond  seems  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  very  time  when  Danish  incursions  and  the  growth  of 
a  feudal  temper  among  the  nobles  rendered  an  isolated  existence 
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most  perilous  for  the  freeman.     His  only  resource  was  to  seek 

Erotectioto  among  his  fellow-freemen,  and  to  replace  the  older 
rotherhood  of  the  kinsfolk  by  a  voluntary  association  of  his 
neighbors  for  the  same  purposes  of  order  and  self-defense.  The 
tendency  to  unite  in  such  ^'frith-guilds''  or  peace-clubs  became 
general  throughout  Europe  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
but  on  the  Continent  it  was  roughly  met  and  repressed.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Charles  the  Great  enacted  penalties  of  scourging,  nose- 
slitting,  and  banishment  against  voluntary  unions,  and  even  a 
league  of  the  poor  peasants  of  Gaul  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Northmen  was  suppressed  by  the  swords  of  the  Frankish  nobles. 
In  England  the  attitude  of  the  kings  was  utterly  different.  The 
system  of  "frank -pledge,"  or  free  engagement  of  neighbor  for 
neighbor,  was  accepted  after  the  Danish  wars  as  the  base  of  so- 
cial order.  Alfred  recognized  the  common  responsibility  of  the 
members  of  the  frith-guild  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  kinsfolk, 
and  Athelstan  accepted  fiith-guilds  as  the  constituent  element  ox 
borough  life  in  the  Dooms  of  London. 

The  frith-guild,  then,  in  the  earlier  English  town,  was  precisely 
similar  to  the  frith-guilds  which  formed  the  basis  of  social  order 
in  the  country  at  large.  An  oath  of  mutual  fidelity  among  its 
members  was  substituted  for  the  tie  of  blood,  while  the  guild- 
feast,  held  once  a  month  in  the  common  hall,  replaced  the  gather- 
ing of  the  kinsfolk  round  their  family  hearth.  But  within  this  new 
family  the  aim  of  the  frith-guild  was  to  establish  a  mutual  respon- 
sibility as  close  as  that  of  the  old.  "  Let  all  share  the  same  lot," 
ran  its  law;  "  if  any  misdo,  let  all  bear  it."  Its  member  could  look 
for  aid  from  his  guild-brothers  in  atoning  for  any  guilt  incurred  by 
mishap.  He  could  call  on  them  for  assistance  in  case  of  violence 
or  wrong;  if  falsely  accused,  they  appeared  in  court  as  his  com- 
purgators ;  if  poor,  they  supported,  and  when  dead  they  buried  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  responsible  to  them,  as  they  were  to  the 
state,  for  order  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  A  wrong  of  brother 
against  brother  was  also  a  wrong  against  the  general  body  of  the 
guild,  and  was  punished  by  fine,  or  in  the  last  resort  by  exi)ulsion 
which  left  the  offender  a  "  lawless"  man  and  an  outcast.  The  one 
difference  between  these  guilds  in  country  and  town  was,  that  in 
the  latter  case,  from  their  close  local  neighborhood,  they  tended  in- 
evitably to  coalesce.  Under  Athelstan  the  London  guilds  united 
into  one  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  more  effectually  their 
common  aims,  ana  at  a  later  time  we  find  the  guilds  of  Berwick 
enacting  "  that  where  many  bodies  are  found  side  by  side  in  one 
place  they  may  become  one,  and  have  one  will,  and  in  the  dealings 
of  one  with  another  have  a  strong  and  hearty  love."  The  process 
was  probably  a  long  and  difficult  one,  for  the  brotherhoods  natu- 
rally differed  much  in  social  rank,  and  even  after  the  union  was 
effected  we  see  traces  of  the  separate  existence  to  a  certain  extent 
of  some  one  or  more  of  the  wealthier  or  more  aristocratic  guilds. 
In  London,  for  instance,  the  knighten-guild,  which  seems  to  have 
stood  at  the  head  of  its  fellows,  retained  for  a  long  time  its  sepa- 
rate property,  while  its  alderman  —  as  the  chief  officer  of  each 
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gnild  was  called  —  became  the  alderman  of  the  united  guild  of 
the  whole  city.  In  Canterbury,  we  find  a  similar  guild  of  thanes, 
from  which  the  chief  officers  of  the  town  seem  commonly  to  have 
been  selected.  Imperfect,  however,  as  tUe  union  might  be,  when 
once  it  was  effected  the  town  passed  from  a  mere  collection  of 
brotherhoods  into  a  powerful  and  organized  community,  whose 
character  was  inevitably  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  its 
origin.  In  their  beginnings  our  boroughs  seem  to  have  been  main- 
Jy  gatherings  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits;  the  first 
Dooms  of  London  provide  especially  for  the  recovery  of  cattle 
belonging  to  the  citizens.  But  as  the  increasing  security  of  the 
country  invited  the  farmer  or  the  squii'e  to  settle  apart  in  his  own 
fields,  and  the  growth  of  estate  and  trade  told  on  the  towns  them- 
selves, the  dif^rence  between  town  and  country  became  more 
sharply  defined.  London,  of  course,  took  the  lead  in  this  new  de- 
velopment of  civic  life.  Even  in  Athelstan^s  day  every  London 
merchant  who  had  made  three  long  voyages  on  his  own  account 
ranked  as  a  thane.  Its  "  lithsmen,"  or  shippers'-guild,  were  of 
sufficient  importance  under  Hardicanute  to  figure  m  the  election 
of  a  king,  and  its  principal  street  still  tells  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
trade  in  the  name  of  ^'  Cheapside,"  or  the  bargaining  place.  But 
at  the  Norman  Conquest  the  commei*cial  tendency  had  become 
universal.  The  name  given  to  the  united  brotherhood  is  in  al- 
most every  case  no  longer  that  of  the  "  town-guild,"  but  of  the 
"merchant-guild." 

This  social  change  in  the  character  of  the  townsmen  produced 
important  results  in  the  character  of  their  municipal  institutions. 
In  becoming  a  merchant-guild,  the  body  of  citizens  who  formed 
the  "  town,"  enlarged  their  powers  of  civic  legislation  by  apply- 
ing them  to  the  control  of  their  internal  trade.  It  became  their 
special  business  to  obtain  from  the  Crown,  or  from  their  lords, 
wider  commercial  privileges,  rights  of  coinage,  grants  of  fairs,  and 
exemption  from  tolls ;  while  within  the  town  itself  they  framed 
regulations  as  to  the  sale  and  quality  of  goods,  the  control  of  mar- 
kets, and  the  recovery  of  debts.  A  yet  more  important  result 
sprang  from  the  increase  of  population  whicli  the  growth  of  wealth 
and  industry  brought  with  it.  The  mass  of  the  new  settlers,  com- 
posed as  they  were  of  escaped  serfs,  of  traders  without  landed  hold- 
mgs,  of  families  who  had  lost  their  original  lot  in  the  borough,  and 
generally  of  the  artisans  and  the  poor,  had  no  part  in  the  actual 
Hfe  of  the  town.  The  right  of  trade  and  of  the  regulation  of  trade, 
in  common  with  all  other  forms  of  jurisdiction,  lay  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  landed  burghers  whom  we  have  described.  By  a  nat- 
ural process,  too,  their  superiority  in  wealth  produced  a  fresh  divis- 
ion between  the  "  burghers"  of  the  merchant-guild  and  the  unen- 
franchised mass  around  them.  The  same  change  which  severed  at 
Florence  the  seven  greater  arts,  or  trades,  from  the  fourteen  less- 
er arts,  and  which  raised  the  three  occupations  of  banking,  the 
manufacture  and  the  dyeing  of  cloth  to  a  position  of  supenoritv 
even  within  the  privileged  circle  of  the  seven,  told,  though  with 
less  force,  on  the  English  boroughs.    The  burghera  of  the  mer- 
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chant-guild  gradually  concentrated  themselves  on  the  greater  op- 
erations of  commerce,  on  trades  which  required  a  larger  capital, 
while  the  meaner  employments  of  general  traffic  were  abandoned 
to  their  poorer  neighbors.  This  advance  in  the  division  of  labor 
is  marked  by  such  severances  as  we  note  in  the  thirteenth  centu- 
ry of  the  cloth  merchant  from  the  tailor,  or  the  leather  merchant 
from  the  butcher.  But  the  result  of  this  severance  was  all-impor- 
tant in  its  influence  on  the  constitution  of  our  towns.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  trades  thus  abandoned  by  the  wealthier  burghers  form- 
ed themselves  into  craft-guilds,  which  soon  rose  into  dangerous 
rivalry  with  the  original  merchant-guild  of  the  town.  A  seven 
years'  apprenticeship  formed  the  necessary  pi*elude  to  full  member- 
ship of  any  trade-guild.  Their  regulations  were  of  the  minutest 
character ;  the  quality  and  value  of  work  were  rigidly  prescribed, 
the  hours  of  toil  fixed  "  from  day-break  to  curfew^"  and  strict  pro- 
vision made  against  competition  in  labor.  At  each  meeting  of 
these  guilds  their  members  gathered  round  the  craft-bor,  which 
contained  the  rules  of  their  society,  and  stood  with  bared  heads  as 
it  was  opened.  The  warden  and  a  quorum  of  guild-brothers  form- 
ed a  court  which  enforced  the  ordinances  of  the  guild,  inspected 
all  work  done  by  its  members,  or  confiscated  unlawful  tools  or  un- 
worthy goods ;  and  disobedience  to  their  orders  was  punished  by 
fines,  or  in  the  last  resort  by  expulsion,  which  involved  the  loss 
of  right  to  trade.  A  common  fund  was  raised  by  contributions 
among  the  membera,  which  not  only  provided  for  the  trade  ob- 
jects of  the  guild,  but  sufliccd  to  found  chantries  and  masses,  and 
erect  painted  windows  in  the  church  of  their  patron  saint.  Even 
at  the  present  day  the  arms  of  the  craft-guild  may  often  be  seen 
blazoned  in  cathedrals  side  by  side  with  those  of  prelates  and  of 
kings.  But  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that  they  rose  to  such 
eminence  as  this.  The  first  steps  in  their  existence  were  the  most 
difficult,  for  to  enable  a  trade-guild  to  carry  out  its  objects  with 
any  success,  it  was  necessary,  first,  that  the  whole  body  of  crafts- 
men belonging  to  the  trade  should  be  compelled  to  belong  to  it, 
and  secondly,  that  a  legal  control  over  the  trade  itself  should  be 
secured  to  it.  A  royal  charter  was  indispensable  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  over  the  grant  of  these  charters  took  place  the  first 
struggle  with  the  merchant-guild,  which  had  till  then  solely  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  over  trade  within  the  boroughs.  The  weavers, 
who  were  the  first  to  secure  royal  sanction  in  ibe^reign  of  Henry 
the  First,  were  still  engaged  in  the  contest  for  existence  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  John,  when  the  citizens  of  London  bought  for  a  time 
the  suppression  of  their  guild.  Even  under  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter, Exeter  was  engaged  in  resisting  the  establishment  of  a  tailor's 
guild.  From  the  eleventh  century,  however,  the  spread  of  these 
societies  went  steadily  on,  and  the  control  of  trade  passed  from 
the  merchant-sruilds  to  the  new  craft-cfuilds. 

It  is  this  struggle,  to  use  the  technical  terras  of  the  time,  of  the 
"greater  folk"  against  the  "lesser  folk,"  or  of  the  "commune," 
the  general  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  against  the  " prudhommes," 
or  "  wiser"  few,  which  brought  about,  as  it  passed  from  the  rego* 
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lation  of  trade  to  the  general  government  of  the  town,  the  great 
civic  revolution  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centunes.  On 
the  Continent,  and  especially  along  the  Rhine,  the  straggle  was 
as  fierce  as  the  supremacy  of  the  older  burghers  had  been  com- 
plete. In  Koln  the  craftsmen  had  been  reduced  to  all  but  serfage, 
and  the  merchant  of  Brussels  might  box  at  his  will  the  ears  of 
"'  the  man  without  heart  or  honor  who  lives  by  his  toil."  Such 
social  tyranny  of  class  over  class  brought  a  century  of  bloodshed 
to  the  cities  of  Germany ;  but  in  England  the  tyranny  of  class 
over  class  had  been  restrained  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  law, 
and  the  revolution  took  for  the  most  part  a  milder  form.  The 
longest  and  bitterest  strife  of  all  was  naturally  at  London.  No- 
where had  the  territorial  constitution  struck  root  so  deeply,  and 
nowhere  had  the  landed  oligarchy  risen  to  such  a  height  of  wealth 
and  influence.  The  citv  was  divided  into  wards,  each  of  which 
was  governed  by  an  alderman  drawn  from  the  ruling  class.  In 
some,  indeed,  the  office  seems  to  have  become  hereditary.  The 
**  magnates,"  or  "  barons,"  of  the  merchant-guild  advised  alone 
CD  all  matters  of  civic  government  or  trade  regulation,  and  dis- 
tributed or  assessed  at  their  will  the  revenues  or  burdens  of  the 
town.  Such  a  position  afforded  an  opening  for  corruption  and 
oppression  of  the  most  galling  kind ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  impression  of  the  unfairness  of  the  assessment  levied 
on  the  pool*,  and  the  undue  burdens  which  were  thrown  on  the 
unenfranchised  classes,  which  provoked  the  first  serious  discon- 
tent. William  of  the  Long  Beard,  himself  one  of  the  governing 
body,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  which  numbered, 
in  the  terrified  fancy  of  the  burghers,  fifty  thousand  of  the  crafts- 
men. His  eloquence,  his  bold  defiance  of  the  aldermen  in  the 
town-mote,  gained  him  at  any  rate  a  wide  popularity,  and  the 
crowds  who  surrounded  him  hailed  him  as  ^'  the  savior  of  the 
poor."  One  of  his  addresses  is  luckily  preserved  to  us  by  a  hear- 
er of  the  time.  In  medisBval  fashion  he  began  with  a  text  from 
the  Vulgate, "  Ye  shall  draw  water  with  joy  from  the  fountain  of 
the  Saviour."  "I,"  he  began,  "am  the  savior  of  the  poor.  Ye 
poor  men  who  have  felt  the  weight  of  rich  men's  hands,  araw  from 
Tny  fountain  waters  of  wholesome  instruction  and  that  with  joy, 
for  the  time  of  your  visitation  is  at  hand.  For  I  will  divide  the 
waters  from  the  waters.  It  is  the  people  who  are  the  waters,  and 
I  will  divide  the  lowly  and  faithful  folk  from  the  proud  and  faith- 
less folk ;  I  will  part  the  chosen  from  the  reprobate  as  licrht  from 
darkness."  But  it  was  in  vain  that  by  appeals  to  the  King  he 
atrove  to  win  royal  favor  for  the  popular  cause.  The  support  of 
the  moneyed  classes  was  essential  to  Richard  in  the  costly  wars 
with  Philip  of  France,  and  the  Justiciary,  Archbishop  Hubert,  aft- 
er a  moment  of  hesitation,  issued  orders  for  his  arrest.  William 
seized  an  axe  and  felled  the  first  soldier  who  advanced  to  seize 
him,  and  taking  refuge  with  a  few  adherents  in  the  tower  of  Saint 
Mary-le-Bow,  summoned  his  adherents  to  rise.  Hubert,  however, 
who  had  already  flooded  the  city  with  troops,  with  bold  contempt 
of  the  right  of  sanctuary  set  fire  to  the  tower  and  forced  W\VV\«i>\si 
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to  surrender.  A  burgher'B  son,  whose  father  he  had  slain,  stabbed 
him  as  he  came  forth,  and  with  his  death  the  quarrel  slumbered 
for  more  than  fifty  years. 

No  iurtber  movement,  in  fact,  took  place  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  Barons'  wars,  but  the  city  had  all  through  the  interval  been 
seething  with  discontent;  the  unenfranchised  craftsmen,  under 
pretext  of  preserving  the  peace,  had  united  in  secret  frith-guilds 
of  their  own,  and  mobs  rose  from  time  to  time  to  sack  the  houses 
of  foreigners  and  the  wealthier  burghers.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
civil  war  began  that  the  open  contest  recommenced.  The  crafts- 
men forced  their  way  into  the  town-mote,  and  setting  aside  the 
aldermen  and  magnates,  chose  Thomas-fitz-Thomas  for  their  may- 
or. Although  dissension  still  ri^ed  during  the  reign  of  the  sec* 
ond  Edward,  we  may  regard  this  election  as  marking  the  final 
victory  of  the  crafl-guilds.  Under  his  successor  all  contest  seems 
to  have  ceased :  charters  had  been  granted  to  every  trade,  their 
ordinances  formally  recognized  and  enrolled  in  the  mayor's  court, 
and  distinctive  liveries  assumed  to  which  they  owed  the  name  of 
"Livery  Companies,''  which  they  still  retain.  The  wealthier  citi- 
zens who  found  their  old  power  broken,  retrained  influence  by  en- 
rolling themselves  as  members  of  the  tracie-guilds,  and  Edward 
the  Third  himself  humored  the  current  of  civic  feeling  by  becom* 
ing  a  member  of  the  guild  of  Armorers.  This  event  marks  the 
time  when  the  government  of  our  towns  had  become  more  really 
popular  than  it  ever  again  became  till  the  Municipal  Reform  Act 
of  our  own  da  vs.  It  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy 
into  those  of  the  middle  classes,  and  there  was  nothing  as  yet  to 
foretell  the  reactionary  revolution  by  which  the  trade-guilds  them- 
selves became  an  oligarchy  as  narrow  as  that  which  they  had  de- 
posed. 

Section  v.— Tlie  Kins  and  the  Baronage.    1 290^1 327. 

[Authoritiea. — For  Edward  I.  as  before.  For  Edward  II.  we  have  three  impor- 
tant contemporaries :  on  the  King's  side,  Thomas  de  la  Moor  (in  Camden,  ''Angltca, 
Brittanica,  etc.") ;  on  that  of  the  barons,  Trokelowe*s  Annals  (publisiied  by  the  Blas- 
ter of  the  Rolls),  and  the  Life  by  a  monk  of  Malmesbury,  printed  by  Heame.  The 
short  Chronicle  by  Mnrimuth  is  also  contemporary  in  ante.  Ilallam  ("Middle 
Ages*')  has  illustrated  the  constitutional  aspect  of  the  time.] 


If  we  tnrn  again  to  the  constitutional  history  of  England  from 
the  accession  of  £d  ward  the  First  we  find  a  progress  not  less  real, 
but  checkered  with  darker  vicissitudes  than  the  progress  of  oar 
towns.  Able  as  Edward  undoubtedly  was,  he  failed  utterly  to 
recognize  the  great  transfer  of  power  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  long  struggle  for  the  Charter,  by  the  reforms  of  Earl 
Simon,  and  by  his  own  earlier  legislation.  His  conception  of  king- 
ship was  that  of  a  just  and  religious  Henry  the  Second,  but  his 
England  was  as  different  from  the  England  of  Henry  as  the  Par- 
liament of  the  one  was  different  from  the  Great  Council  of  the 
other.  In  the  rough  rhymes  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  we  read  the 
simple  political  <!rced  of  the  people  at  large : 
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*'When  the  land  throngh  God*8  grace  to  good  pence  was  brought 
For  to  have  the  old  laws  the  high  men  turned  their  thought: 
For  to  have,  as  we  said  erst,  the  good  old  Law, 
The  King  made  his  charter  and  granted  it  with  sawe.** 

Bat  the  power  which  the  Charter  had  wrested  from  the  Crown 
fell  DOt  to  the  people,  but  to  the  baronage.  The  farmer  and  the 
artisan,  though  they  could  fight  in  some  great  crisis  for  freedom, 
had  as  yet  no  wish  to  interfere  in  the  common  task  of  government. 
The  vast  industrial  change  in  both  town  and  country,  which  had 
begun  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  which  continued 
with  increasing  force  during  that  of  his  son,  absorbed  the  energy 
and  attention  of  the  trading  classes.  In  agriculture,  the  inclosnre 
of  common  lands  and  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  leases  on 
the  part  of  the  great  proprietors,  coupled  with  the  subdivision  of 
estates  which  was  facilitated  by  Edward's  legislation,  was  grad- 
ually creating  out  of  the  masses  of  rural  bondsmen  a  new  class  of 
tenant  farmers,  whose  whole  energy  was  absorbed  in  their  own 
great  rise  to  social  freedom.  The  very  causes  which  rendered  the 
growth  of  municipal  liberty  so  difficult,  increased  the  wealth  of 
the  towns.  To  the  trade  with  Norway  and  the  Hanse  towns  of 
North  Germany,  the  wool-trade  with  Flanders,  and  the  wine  trade 
with  Gascon y,  was  now  added  a  fast  increasing  commerce  with 
Italy  and  Spain.  The  ereilt  Venetian  merchant  gallevs  appeared 
on  the  English  coast,  Florentine  traders  settled  in  tne  southern 
ports,  the  bankers  of  Lucca  followed  those  of  Cahoi*s,  who  had  al- 
ready dealt  a  death* blow  to  the  usury  of  the  Jews.  But  the 
wealth  and  industrial  energy  of  the  country  were  shown,  not  only 
in  the  rise  of  a  capitalist  class,  but  in  a  crowd  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical buildings  which  distinguished  this  period.  Christian  ar- 
chitecture reached  its  highest  beauty  in  the  opening  of  Edward's 
reign,  a  period  marked  by  the  completion  or  the  abbey  church 
of  Westminster  and  the  exquisite  cathedral  church  at  Salisbury. 
The  noble  of  the  day  was  proud  to  be  styled  ''  an  incomparable 
builder,"  while  some  traces  of  the  art  of  Italy,  which  was  just 
springing  into  life,  flowed  in  with  the  Italian  ecclesiastics  whom 
tne  papacy  was  forcing  on  the  English  Church.  In  the  abbey  of 
Westminster  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor,  the  mosaic  pavement, 
and  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  minster  and  chapter-house,  re- 
mind us  of  the  school  which  was  about  to  spring  up  under  Giotto. 

But  even  had  this  industrial  distraction  been  wanting,  the 
trading  classes  had  no  mind  to  claim  any  direct  part  in  the  actual 
work  of  government.  It  was  a  work  which,  m  default  of  the 
Crown,  fell  natui*ally,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  time,  to  the 
baronage,  and  in  the  baronage  the  nation  reposed  an  unwavering 
trust.  The  nobles  of  England  were  no  longer  the  brutal  foreign* 
era  from  whose  violence  the  strong  hand  of  the  Noiman  sovereign 
had  been  needed  to  protect  their  subjects ;  they  were  as  English 
•8  the  peasant  or  the  trader.  They  had  won  English  liberty  by 
their  swords,  and  the  popular  trust  in  their  fidelity  to  its  cause 
was  justified  by  the  tradition  of  their  order,  which  lx)und  them  to  1 
look  on  themselves  as  its  natural  guardians.    Quietly^  therefote^i 
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and  by  a  nataral  process  of  political  development,  the  problem 
which  £arl  Simon  had  first  dared  to  face,  how  to  insure. the  gov- 
ernment of  the  realm  in  accordance  with  the  charter,  was  solved 
as  Simon  had  solved  it,  by  the  transfer  of  the  business  of  adminis- 
tration into  the  hands  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  greater  prel- 
ates and  barons,  acting  as  the  chief  officera  of  state  under  the 
name  of  the  Continual  Council.  The  quiet  government  of  the 
kingdom  by  this  body  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Henry 
the  Third  and  the  return  of  Edward  the  First,  if  we  contrast  it 
with  the  disordera  which  had  previously  followed  a  king^s  decease, 
proved  that  the  Crown  was  no  longer  the  real  depositary  of  po- 
litical power.  In  the  brief  indeed  which  announced  Edward's  ac- 
cession the  Council  asserted  the  crown  to  have  devolved  on  the 
new  monarch  "  by  the  will  of  the  peers."  At  an  earlier  time  the 
personal  greatness  of  Edward  might  have  redi-essed  the  balance, 
out  the  character  of  his  legislation,  as  we  have  traced  it  in  a  for- 
mer page,  and  especially  the  oligarchical  character  of  his  land  laws, 
shows  the  influence  of  the  baronage  to  have  remained  practically 
supreme.  The  very  form  indeed  of  the  new  Parliament,  in  which 
the  barons  were  backed  by  the  knights  of  the  shire,  elected  for 
the  roost  part  under  their  influence,  and  by  the  representatives  of 
the  towns,  still  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  Barons'  war ;  the  in- 
creased frequency  of  these  Parliamentary  assemblies  which  gave 
opportunity  for  counsel,  for  party  organization,  and  a  distinct  po- 
litical base  of  action ;  above  alf,  the  new  financial  power  which 
their  control  over  taxation  enabled  them  to  exert  on  the  throne, 
placed  the  rule  of  the  nobles  on  a  basis  too  strong  to  be  shaken 
by  the  utmost  efforts  of  even  Edward  himself. 

From  the  very  outset  of  his  reign  the  King  struggled  fruitlessly 
against  this  overpowering  influence.  He  was'the  last  man  to  be 
content  with  a  crown  held  "  at  the  will  of  the  peers,"  and  his  sym- 
pathies must  have  been  stirred  by  the  revolution  on  the  other  side 
the  Channel,  where  the  successor  of  St.  Lewis  were  crushing  the 
power  of  the  feudal  baronage  and  erecting  a  royal  despotism  on 
Its  ruins.  He  at  once  copied  the  French  moiiarchs  by  issuing 
writs  of  "quo  warranto,"  which  required  every  nobie  to  produce 
his  titles  to  his  estates.  But  the  attack  was  roughly  met.  Earl 
Warrenne  bared  a  rusty  sword,  and  flung  it  on  the  commissioners' 
table.  "  This,  sirs,"  said  he,  "  is  my  title-deed.  By  the  sword  my 
fathers  won  their  lands  when  they  came  over  with  the  Conqueror, 
and  by  my  sword  I  will  hold  them."  The  King  dealt  a  harder 
blow  at  the  baronage  in  his  rigorous  enforcement  of  public  order. 
Different  as  the  English  nobles  were  from  the  feudal  noblesse  of 
Germany  and  France,  there  is  in  every  military  class  a  tendency 
to  outrage  and  violence,  which  even  the  stern  justice  of  Edward 
found  it  difficult  to  repress.  Great  earls,  such  as  those  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Hereford,  carried  on  private  war  along  the  Welsh  march- 
es ;  in  Shropshire,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  waged  his  feud  with  Fulk 
Fitz  Warine.  To  the  lesser  nobles  the  wealth  of  the  trader,  the 
long  wain  of  goods  as  it  passed  along  the  highway,  was  a  tempt- 
ing prey.    Once,  under  cover  of  a  mock  tournament  of  monki 
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against  canons,  a  band  of  country  gentlemen  sacceeded  in  intro- 
ducing themselves  into  the  great  merchant  fair  at  Boston ;  at 
night-fall  every  booth  was  on  fire,  the  merchants  robbed  and 
slaughtered,  and  the  booty  canned  oflf  to  ships  which  lay  ready  at 
the  quay.  Streams  of  gold  and  silver,  ran  the  tale  of  popular  hor- 
ror, flowed  melted  down  the  gutters  to  the  sea;  "all  the  money  in 
England  could  hardly  make  good  the  loss."  At  the  close  of  Ed- 
ward's reign  lawless  bands  of  "  trail-bastons,"  or  club-men,  main- 
tained themselves  by  general  outrage,  aided  the  country  nobles 
in  their  feuds,  and  wrested  money  and  goods  by  threats  from  the 
great  tradesmen.  The  King  was  strong  enough  to  fine  and  im- 
prison the  earls,  to  hang  the  chief  of  the- Boston  marauders,  and  to 
suppress  the  outlaws  by  rigorous  commissions.  But  he  had  struck 
from  his  hands,  by  two  widely  different  measures,  his  chief  re- 
sources for  a  struggle  with  the  barons  when  the  Scotch  war  sud- 
denly placed  him  at  their  mercy. 

It  was  by  the  suppoit  of  the  lawyer  class,  by  its  hatred  of  the 
noblesse,  by  its  introduction  of  the  civil  law  and  the  doctrine  of 
a  royal  despotism,  that  the  French  kings  had  trampled  feudalism 
underfoot.  In  England  so  petfect  was  the  national  union,  that 
the  very  judges  were  themselves  necessarily  drawn  from  the  body 
of  the  lesser  baronage.  It  was  probably  tneir  uselessness  for  any 
purposes  of  royal  aggression,  quite  as  much  as  their  personal  cor- 
ruption, which  Edward  suddenly  punished  by  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
bench.  The  Chief  Justiciary  was  banished  from  the  realm,  and 
his  colleagues  imprisoned  and  fined.  While  his  justice  thus  rob- 
bed him  of  the  weapon  of  the  law,  fanaticism  robbed  him  of  the 
financial  resource  which  had  so  often  enabled  his  predecessors  to 
confront  their  people.  Under  the  Angevins  the  popular  hatred  of 
the  Jews  had  grown  rapidly  in  intensity.  But  the  royal  protec- 
tion had  never  wavered.  Henry  the  Second  had  granted  them 
the  right  of  burial  outside  of  every  city  where  they  dwelt.  Rich- 
ard had  punished  heavily  a  massacre  of  the  Jews  at  York,  and  he 
organized  a  mixed  court  of  Jews  and  Christians  for  the  registra- 
tion of  their  contracts.  John  suffered  none  to  plunder  them  save 
himself,  though  he  once  wrested  from  them  a  sum  equal  to  a  year's 
revenue  of  his  realm.  But  the  very  troubles  of  the  time  brought 
in  a  harvest  greater  than  even  the  royal  greed  could  reap;  the 
Jews  grew  wealthy  enough  to  acquire  estates,  and  only  a  burst  of 
popular  feeling  prevented  a  legal  decision  which  would  have  en- 
abled them  to  own  freeholds,  and  rise  to  an  equal  citizenship  with 
their  Christian  neighbors.  Their  pride  and  contempt  of  the  super- 
stitions around  them  broke  out  in  the  taunts  they  leveled  at  pro- 
cessions as  they  passed  their  Jewries,  sometimes  as  at  Oxford  in 
actual  attacks  upon  them.  Wild  stories  floated  about  among  the 
people  of  children  carried  off*  to  Jewish  houses,  to  be  circum- 
cised and  crucified,  and  a  boy  of  Lincoln  who  was  found  slain  in  a 
Jewish  house  was  canonized  by  popular  reverence  as  "  St.  Hugh." 
Fanaticism  met  fanaticism,  and  the  first  work  of  the  friars  was  to 
settle  in  the  Hebrew  quarters  and  establish  their  convent-houses. 
]3at  the  tide  of  popular  fury  was  rising  too  fast  for  these  gentler 
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means  of  reconciliation.  When  the  Franciscans  saved  seventy 
Jews  fi*om  death  by  their  prayers  to  the  King  the  populace  angrily 
refused  the  brethren  alms.  The  sack  of  Jewry  after  Jewry  was 
the  sign  of  popular  triumph  during  the  Barons'  war.  With  its 
close  fell  on  the  Jews  the  more  terrible  pei*secntion  of  the  law. 
Statute  after  statute  hemmed  them  in.  They  were  forbidden  to 
hold  real  property,  to  employ  Christian  servants,  to  move  through 
the  streets  without  the  colored  tablet  of  wool  on  their  breast 
which  distinguished  their  race.  They  were  prohibited  from  build- 
ing new  synagogues,  or  eating  with  Christians,  or  acting  as  physi* 
cians  to  them.  Their  ti-ade,  already  crippled  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
bankers  of  Cahors,  was  annihilated  by  a  royal  order,  which  bade 
them  renounce  usury  under  pain  of  death.  At  last  persecution 
could  do  no  more,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  struggle  with  Scotland, 
Edward,  eager  for  popular  favor,  and  himself  swayed  by  the  fa- 
naticism of  his  subjects,  ended  the  long  agony  of  the  Jews  by 
their  expulsion  from  the  realm.      Of  the  sixteen  thousand  who 

grefen*ea  exile  to  apostasy  few  reached  the  shores  of  France, 
[any  were  wrecked,  others  robbed  and  flung  overboard.  One 
ship-master  turned  a  crew  of  wealthy  merchants  out  on  a  sand- 
bank, and  bade  them  call  a  new  Moses  to  save  them  from  the  sea. 
From  the  time  of  Edward  to  that  of  Cromwell  no  Jew  touched 
English  ground. 

No  share  in  the  enormities  which  accompanied  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jews  can  fall  upon  Edward,  for  he  not  only  suffered  the  fugi- 
tives to  take  their  wealth  with  them,  but  punished  with  the  halter 
those  who  plundered  them  at  sea.  But  the  expulsion  was  none 
the  less  a  crime,  and  a  crime  for  which  punishment  was  quick  to 
follow.  The  grant  of  a  fifteenth  made  by  the  grateful  Parliament 
proved  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  loss  which  the  royal  treasury 
nad  sustained.  The  demands  of  the  Scotch  war  grew  heavier  day 
by  day,  and  they  were  soon  aggravated  by  the  yet  greater  ex- 
penses of  the  French  war  which  it  entailed.  It  was  sheer  want 
which  drove  Edward  to  tyrannous  extortion.  His  first  blow  fell 
on  the  Church ;  he  demanded  half  their  annual  income  from  the 
clergy,  and  so  terrible  was  his  wrath  at  their  resistance,  that  the 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  had  stood  forth  to  remonstrate,  dropped 
dead  of  sheer  terror  at  his  feet.  "  If  any  oppose  the  King's  de- 
mand," said  a  royal  envoy,  in  the  midst  of  the  Convocation, "  let? 
him  stand  up,  that  he  may  be  noted  as  an  enemy  to  the  King's 
peace."  The  outraged  churchmen  fell  back  on  an  untenable  plea 
that  their  aid  was  due  solely  to  Rome,  and  pleaded  a  bull  of  ex- 
emption, granted  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.,  as  a  ground  for  refusing 
to  comply  with  further  taxation.  Edward  met  their  refusal  by 
a  general  outlawry  of  the  whole  order.  The  King's  courts  were 
closed,  and  all  justice  denied  to  those  who  refused  the  King  aid. 
The  clergy  had,  in  fact,  put  themselves  in  the  wrong,  and  the  out- 
lawry soon  forced  them  to  submission,  but  their  aid  did  little 
to  reci*uit  the  exhausted  treasury,  while  the  pressure  of  the  war 
steadily  increased.  Far  wider  measures  of  arbitrary  taxation 
were  needful  to  equip  an  expedition  which  Edward  prepared  to 
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lead  in  person  to  Flanders.    The  country  gentlemen  were  com- 
pelled to  take  up  knighthood,  or  to  compound  for  exemption  from 
the  burdensome  honor.    Forced  contributions  of  cattle  and  corn 
were  demanded  from  the  counties,  and  the  export  duty  on  wool — 
now  the  staple  produce  of  the  country — was  raised  to  six  times 
its  former  amount.    The  work  of  the  Great  Charter  and  the  Bar- 
ons' war  seemed  suddenly  to  have  been  undone,  but  the  blow  had 
no  sooner  been  struck  than  Edward  found  himself  powerless  with- 
in his  realm.    The  baronage  roused  itself  to  resistance,  and  the 
two  greatest  of  the  Fnglish  nobles,  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and 
Bigod,  Earl  of  Noifolk,  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  op- 
position.   Their  feudal  tenures  did  not  bind  them  to  foreign  serv- 
ice, and  their  protest  against  the  war  and  the  financial  measures  by 
which  it  was  earned  on  took  the  practical  form  of  a  refusal  to  fol- 
low Edward  to  Flanders.     "  By  God,  Sir  Earl,"  swore  the  King  to 
Bohun, "  you  shall  either  go  or  hang !"     "  By  God,  Sir  King,"  was 
the  cool  reply,  "I  will  neither  go  nor  hang !"    Ere  the  Parliament 
he  had  convened  could  meet.  Inward  had  discovered  his  own  pow- 
erlessness,  and,  with  one  of  those  sudden  revulsions  of  feeling  of 
which  his  nature  was  capable,  he  stood  before  his  people  in  West- 
minster Hall  and  owned,  with  a  burst  of  tears,  that  he  had  taken 
their  substance  without  due  warrant  of  law.    His  passionate  ap- 
peal to  their  loyalty  wrested  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  but  the  crisis  had  taught  the  need  of  further  securities 
against  the  royal  power,  and  while  Edward  was  still  struggling 
in  Flanders  the  Church  and  the  Baronage  drew  together  in  their 
old  alliance.     The  Primate,  Winchelsey,  joined  the  two  earls  and 
the  citizens  of  London  in  forbidding  any  further  levy  of  supplies, 
and  in  summoning  a  new  Parliament,  in  which  the  Charter  was  not 
only  confirmed,  but  new  articles  were  added  to  it,  prohibiting  the 
King  from  raising  taxes  save  by  general  consent  of  the  realm. 
Edward  hurried  back  from  Flanaers,  but  his  struggles  to  evade  a 
public  ratification  of  the  Charter,  his  attempt  to  add  an  evasive 
clause  saving  the  right  of  the  Crown,  and  the  secret  brief  which 
be  had  procured  from  the  Papacy  annulling  the  statute  altogether, 
only  proved  the  bitterness  of  his  humiliation.     A  direct  threat  of 
rebellion  forced  him  to  swear  compliance  with  its  provisions,  and 
four  years  later  a  fresh  gathering  of  the  barons  in  arms  wrested 
from  him  the  full  execution  of  the  Charter  of  Forests.     The  suc- 
cesses gained  over  Scotland  at  the  close  of  Ed  ward^s  reign  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  restore  vigor  to  the  royal  authority ;  but  the  fa- 
tal struggle  revived  in  the  rising  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  King's 
death  bequeathed  the  contest  to  his  worthless  son. 

Worthless,  however,  as  Edward  the  Second  morally  might  be, 
he  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  the  intellectual  power  which 
seemed  hereditary  in  the  Plantagenets.  It  was  his  settled  pur- 
pose to  fling  off  the  yoke  of  the  baronage,  and  the  means  by  which 
tie  designed  accomplishinor  his  purpose  was  a  ministry  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  Crown.  We  have  already  noticed  the  change  by 
which  the  "  clerks  of  the  King's  chapel,"  who  had  been  the  minis- 
ters of  arbitrary  governmeht  under  the  Normans  and  Angevius^ 
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had  been  qaietlj  superseded  by  the  pn^utes  aod  lords  of  the  Con- 
tinual Council  At  the  close  of  his  father's  reign,  a  direct  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  barons  to  nominate  the  great  officers  of  state 
had  been  curtly  rejected ;  but  the  rojul  choice  had  been  practi- 
cally limited  in  the  selection  of  its  mmisters  to  the  class  of  prel- 
ates and  nobles,  and,  however  closely  connected  with  royalty, 
such  officers  always  to  a  great  extent  shared  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  their  order.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  young  King  to 
undo  the  change  which  had  been  silently  brought  about,  and  to 
imitate  the  policy  of  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of  France  by 
choosing  as  his  ministers  men  of  an  inferior  position,  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  Crown  for  their  power,  and  i^presentatives  of  noth- 
mg  but  the  policy  and  interests  of  their  master.  Piers  Gaveston, 
a  foreigner  sprung  from  a  family  of  Guienne,  had  been  his  friend 
and  companion  during  his  father's  reign,  at  the  close  of  which  he 
had  been  banished  from  the  realm  for  his  share  in  intrigues  which 
had  divided  Edward  from  his  son.  At  the  opening  of  the  new 
reign  he  was  at  once  recalled,  created  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  administration.  Gay,  genial,  thriftless,  Gaves- 
ton  showed  in  his  first  acts  the  quickness  and  audacity  of  South* 
em  Gaul ;  the  older  ministers  were  dismissed,  all  claims  of  prece- 
dence or  inheritance  set  aside  in  the  distribution  of  officers  at  the 
coronation,  while  taunts  and  defiances  goaded  the  proud  baronage 
to  fury.  The  favorite  was  a  fine  soldier,  and  his  lance  unhor8e4 
his  opponents  in  tourney  afler  tourney.  His  reckless  wit  flung 
nicknames  about  the  court;  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  '^  the  Actor/* 
Pembroke  "the  Jew,"  Warwick  "the  Black  Dog."  But  taunt  and 
defiance  broke  helplessly  against  the  iron  mass  of  the  baronage. 
After  a  few  months  of  power  the  formal  demand  of  the  Parlia- 
ment for  his  dismissal  could  not  be  resisted,  and  his  exile  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  refusal  of  a  grant  of  supply  till  redress  had  been 
granted  for  the  grievances  of  which  the  Commons  complained. 
The  great  principle  on  which  the  whole  of  our  constitutional  his- 
tory really  hangs,  that  the  redress  of  grievances  should  precede 
the  grant  of  aid  to  the  Crown,  was  established  by  Edward's  re- 
luctant assent  to  the  demand  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  great 
concession  purchased  Gaveston's  return.  His  policy,  however, 
was  the  same  as  before,  and  in  a  few  months  the  barons  were 
again  in  arms.  The  administrative  revolution  of  the  King  was 
met  by  the  revival  of  the  bold  measures  of  Earl  Simon,  and  the 
appointment  in  full  Parliament  of  a  standing  committee  of  bish- 
ops, earls,  and  barons,  for  the  government  of  the  realm  during  the 
coming  year.  A  formidable  list  of  "Articles  of  Reform"  drawn 
up  by  these  "  Lords  Ordainers"  met  Edward  on  his  return  fi'om  a 
fruitless  warfare  with  the  Scots,  the  most  important  of  which  1*6- 
lated  to  the  constitution  of  the  executive  power.  Parliaments 
were  to  be  holden  at  least  once  a  year;  the  consent  of  the  baron- 
age assembled  in  them  was  i*equired  for  a  declaration  of  war  or 
tbe  King's  departure  from  the  realm,  for  the  choice  of  all  the 
great  ofiicers  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  wardens  of  the  royal  castles, 
while  that  of  the  sherifis  was  left  to  the  Continual  Council  whom 
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they  Dominated.  The  dem&ud  was  in  fact  one  for  a  transfer  of  the 
King's  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  baronage,  for  the  part  of  the 
Commons  in  Parliament  was  still  confined  to  the  presentation  of 
petitions  of  grievances  and  the  grant  of  money,  and  it  was  only 
after  a  lon^  and  obstinate  struggle  that  £dward  was  forced  to 
comply.  The  exile  of  Gaveston  was  the  sign  of  the  barons'  tri- 
umph ;  his  return  a  few  months  later  renewed  a  strife  which  was 
only  ended  by  his  capture  in  Scarborough.  The  "  Black  Doff" 
of  Warwick  had  sworn  that  the  favorite  should  feel  his  teeth ; 
and  Gaveston,  who  flung  himself  in  vain  at  the  feet  of  the  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  praying  for  pity  '^  from  his  gentle  lord,"  was  be- 
headed in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  his  capitulation  on  Blacklow 
HilL  The  King's  burst  of  grief  was  as  fruitless  as  his  threats  of 
vengeance ;  a  feigned  submission  of  the  conquerors  completed 
the  royal  humiliation,  and  the  barons  knelt  before  Edward  in 
Westminster  Hall  to  receive  a  pardon  which  seemed  the  death- 
blow of  the  royal  power.  But  if  Edward  was  powerless  to  con- 
quer the  baronage,  he  could  still,  by  evading  the  observances 
of  the  ordinances,  throw  the  whole  realm  into  confusion.  The 
six  years  that  follow  Gaveston's  death  are  among  the  darkest  in 
our  history.  A  horrible  succession  of  famines  intensified  the  suf- 
fering which  sprang  from  the  utter  absence  of  all  rule  during  the 
dissension  between  the  barons  and  the  Kin^.  The  overthrow  of 
Bannockburn,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Scots  m  the  North,  brought 
shame  on  England  such  as  it  had  never  known.  At  last  the  cap- 
ture of  Berwick  by  Robert  Bruce  forced  Edward  partially  to  giv^ 
way,  the  ordinances  were  formally  accepted,  an  amnesty  granted, 
and  a  small  number  of  peers  belonging  to  the  barons'  party  add- 
ed to  the  gi*eat  officers  of  state. 

The  chai*acter  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who,  by  the  union  of 
the  four  earldoms  of  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Salisbury,  and  Derby 
with  his  own,  as  well  as  by  his  voyal  blood  (for  like  the  Kins 
he  was  a  grandson  of  Henry  the  Third),  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  English  baronage,  and  whom  the  issue  of  the  long  struggle 
with  Edward  raised  for  the  moment  to  supreme  power  in  the 
realm,  seems  to  have  fallen  far  beneath  the  greatness  of  his  po- 
sition. Incapable  of  governing,  he  could  do  little  but  regard 
with  jealousy  the  new  favorite,  originally  one  of  his  own  depend- 
ents, whom  Edward  adopted.  The  rise  of  Hu&ch  le  Despenser,on 
whom  the  King  had  bestowed  the  county  of  (jlamorgan  with  the 
hand  of  its  heiress,  was  rapid  enough  to  excite  general  jealousy, 
and  Lancaster  found  little  difficulty  in  extorting  by  force  of  arms 
his  exile  from  the  kingdom.  But  the  tide  of  popular  sympathy  al- 
ready wavering  was  turned  to  the  royal  cause  by  an  insult  offisred 
to  the  Queen,  against  whom  Lady  Badlesmere  had  closed  the  doors 
of  her  castle  of  Ledes,  and  the  unexpected  energy  shown  by  Ed- 
ward in  avenging  the  insult  gave  fresh  strength  to  his  cause.  He 
found  himself  strong  enough  to  recall  Despenser,  and  when  Lan- 
caster convoked  the  baronage  to  force  him  again  into  exile,  the 
weakness  of  his  party  was  shown  by  the  treasonable  negotiations 
into  which  he  entered  with  the  Scots,  and  by  his  precipitate  t^ 
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treat  to  the  North  on  the  advance  of  the  royal  army.  At  Bor- 
onghbridge,  however,  his  foi-ces  were  arrested  and  dispersed,  and 
the  Earl  himself,  brought  captive  before  Edward  at  Fontefract, 
was  ordered  instantly  to  death  as  a  traitor.  ^^Have  mercy  on  me. 
King  of  Heaven,"  cried  Lancaster,  as,  mounted  on  a  gray  pony 
without  a  bridle,  he  was  hurried  to  execution,  ^'for  my  earthly- 
king  has  forsaken  me.''  His  death  was  followed  by  that  of  a 
crowd  of  his  adherents  and  by  the  captivity  of  the  rest ;  while  a 
Parliament  at  York  annulled  the  proceedings  against  Despenser, 
and  repealed  the  greater  part  of  the  Oi*dinances.  It  is  to  this 
Parliament,  however,  and  perhaps  to  the  victorious  confidence  of 
the  royalists,  that  we  owe  the  famous  provision  that  all  laws  con- 
cerning ^'  the  estate  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  realm  and  people  must 
be  treated,  accorded,  and  established  in  Parliament  by  the  King, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  uni- 
versality of  the  realm."  There  can  be  little  doubt  from  the  tenor 
of  this  remarkable  enactment  that  much  of  the  sudden  revulsion 
of  popular  feeling  had  been  owing  to  the  assumption  of  all  legis* 
lative  action  by  the  baronage  alone.  But  the  arro&^ance  of  Des- 
penser, the  utter  failure  of  a  fresh  campaign  against  Scotland,  and 
the  humiliating  truce  for  fourteen  years  which  Edward  was  foi*ced 
to  conclude  with  Robert  Bruce,  soon  robbed  the  Crown  of  its  tem- 
porary popularity,  while  Edward's  domestic  vices  brought  about 
the  sudden  catastrophe  which  closed  his  disastrous  reign.  It  had 
been  arranged  that  the  Queen,  a  sister  of  the  King  of  France, 
should  revisit  her  home  to  conclude  a  treaty  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  whose  quaiTel  was  again  verging  upon  war,  and  his 
son,  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  followed  her  to  do  homage  in  his 
father's  stead  for  the  duchy  of  Guienne.  Neither  threats  nor 
prayers,  however,  could  induce  either  wife  or  child  to  return,  and 
the  Queen's  connection  with  the  secret  conspiracy  of  the  baron- 
age was  revealed  when  the  primate  and  nobles  hurried  to  her 
standard  on  her  landing  at  Orwell.  Deserted  by  all,  and  repulsed 
by  the  citizens  of  London,  whose  aid  he  had  implored,  the  King 
fled  hastily  to  the  Marches  of  Wales  and  embarked  with  his  fa- 
yorite  for  Lundy  Isle;  but  contrary  winds  flung  the  fugitives 
again  on  the  Welsh  coast,  where  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
new  Earl  of  Lancaster.  Despenser  was  at  once  hung  on  a  gibbet 
fifty  feet  high,  and  the  King  placed  in  ward  at  Kenilworth  till  his 
fate  could  be  decided  by  a  Parliament  summoned  for  that  purpose 
at  Westminster.  The  peers  assembled,  fearlessly  revived  the  con- 
stitutional usage  of  the  earlier  English  freedom,  and  asserted  their 
right  to  depose  a  king  who  had  proved  himself  unworthy  to  rule. 
Not  a  voice  was  raised  in  Edward's  behalf,  and  only  four  prelates 
protested  when  the  young  Prince  was  proclaimed  King  by  accla- 
mation, and  presented  as  their  sovereign  to  the  multitudes  with- 
out. The  revolution  soon  took  legal  form  in  a  bill  which  charged 
the  captive  monarch  with  indolence,  incapacity,  the  loss  of  Scot- 
land, tne  violation  of  his  coronation  oath,  and  oppression  of  the- 
Church  and  Baronage ;  and  on  the  approval  of  this  it  was  resolved 
that  the  i*eign  of  Edward  of  Caernarvon  had  ceased  and  that  the 
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crown  had  pasded  to  his  son,  Edward  of  Windsor.  A  deputation 
of  the  Parliament  pi*oceeded  to  Kenilworth  to  procure  the  assent 
of  the  discrowned  King  to  his  own  deposition,  and  £dward,  ''clad 
in  a  PJA^n  black  gown,"  submitted  quietly  to  his  fate.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Trussel  at  once  addressed  him  in  words  which  better  than 
any  other  mark  the  true  nature  of  the  step  which  the  Parliament 
had  taken.  ''  I,  William  Trussel,  proctor  of  the  earls,  barons,  and 
others,  having  for  this  full  and  sufficient  power,  do  render  and 
give  back  to  you,  Edward,  once  King  of  England,  the  homage  and 
fealty  of  the  persons  named  in  my  procuracy ;  and  acquit  and  dis- 
charge them  thereof  in  the  best  manner  that  law  and  custom  will 
give.  And  I  now  make  protestation  in  their  name  that  they  will 
no  longer  be  in  your  fealty  and  allegiance,  nor  claim  to  hold  any 
thing  of  you  as  king,  but  will  account  you  hereafter  as  a  private 
person,  without  any  manner  of  royal  dignitj."  A  significant  act 
followed  these  emphatic  words.  Sir  Francis  Blount,  the  steward 
of  the  household,  broke  his  staff  of  office,  a  ceremony  only  used  at 
a  king's  death,  and  declared  that  all  persons  engaged  in  the  royal 
service  were  discharged. 


Seetion  TI.— The  Scoteb  War  of  Independence.    1806— 1342. 

[Amihoritits, — Mainly  the  contemporair  English  Chroniclers  and  state  docninents 
for  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards.  *'  The  Brace*'  of  John  Barbour  is  the  great 
legendary  store-house  for  the  adventures  of  his  hero :  but  its  historical  value  may  be 
measured  by  the  fuct  tliat  though  bom  less  than  twenty  years  after  the  King*s  death 
he  makes  Bruce  identical  with  his  own  grandfather.  Mr.  Barton's  is  throughout 
the  best  modem  account  of  the  time.] 


To  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  constitutional  struggle  between 
the  kings  and  their  baronage,  we  have  deferred  to  its  close  an  ac- 
count of  the  great  contest  which  raged  throughout  the  whole  pe- 
riod in  the  North. 

With  the  Convention  of  Perth  the  conquest  and  settlement  of 
Scotland  seemed  complete.  Edward,  in  fact,  was  preparing  for  a 
joint  Parliament  of  the  two  nations  at  Carlisle,  when  the  conquer- 
ed country  suddenly  sprung  again  to  arms  under  Robert  Bruce, 
the  grandson  of  one  of  the  original  claimants  of  the  crown.  The 
Norman  house  of  Bruce  formed  a  part  of  the  Yorkshire  baronage, 
but  it  had  acquired  through  intermarriages  the  Earldom  of  Car- 
rick  and  the  Lordship  of  Annandale.  Both  the  claimant  and  his 
son  had  been  pretty  steadily  on  the  English  side  in  the  contest 
with  Balliol  and  Wallace,  and  Robert  had  himself  been  trained  in 
the  English  Court,  and  stood  high  in  the  King's  favor.  But  the 
withdrawal  of  Balliol  gave  a  new  force  to  his  claims  upon  the 
crown,  and  the  discovery  of  an  intrigue  which  he  had  set  on  foot 
with  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  so  roused  Edward's  jealousy  that 
Bruce  fled  for  his  life  across  the  border.  In  the  church  of  the 
Gray  Friars  at  Dumfries  he  met  Comyn,  the  Lord  of  Badeuoch,  to 
whose  treachery  he  attributed  the  disclosure  of  his  plans,  and  aft- 
er the  interchange  of  a  few  hot  words  struck  him  with  his  dagger  I 
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to  the  ground.  It  was  an  oatrage  that  admitted  of  no  forgive- 
ness, and  Bruce  for  very  safety  was  forced  to  assume  the  crown 
six  weeks  after  in  the  Abbey  of  Scone.  The  news  roused  Scot- 
land again  to  arms,  and  summoned  Edward  to  a  fresh  contest  with 
his  unconquerable  foe.  But  the  murder  of  Comyn  had  changed 
the  King's  mood  to  a  terrible  pitilessness ;  he  threatened  death 
against  all  concerned  in  the  outrage,  and  exposed  the  Countess 
of  Buchan,  who  had  set  the  crown  on  Bruoe's  head,  in  a  cage  or 
open  chamber  built  for  the  purpose  in  one  of  the  towers  of  Ber- 
wick. At  the  solemn  feast  which  celebrated  his  son's  knighthood 
Edward  vowed  on  the  swan,  which  formed  the  chief  dish  at  the 
banquet,  to  devote  the  rest  of  his  days  to  exact  vengeance  from 
the  murderer  himself.  But  even  at  the  moment  of  the  vow,  Bruce 
was  alreadv  flying  for  his  life  to  the  Highlands.  "  Henceforth," 
he  had  saia  to  his  wife  at  their  coronation,  ^'  thou  art  Queen  of 
Scotland  and  I  King."  "  I  fear,"  replied  Mary  Bruce, "  we  are 
only  playing  at  royalty  like  childi^n  in  their  games."  The  play 
was  soon  turned  into  bitter  earnest.  A  small  English  force  un- 
der Aymer  de  Valence  sufiiced  to  rout  the  disorderly  levies  which 
had  gathered  round  the  new  monarch,  and  the  flight  of  Bruce  left 
his  followers  at  Edward's  mercy.  Noble  after  noble  was  hurried 
to  the  block.  The  Earl  of  Athole  pleaded  kindred  with  royalty: 
'^  His  only  privilege,"  burst  forth  the  King,  '^  shall  be  that  of  being 
hanged  on  a  higher  gallows  than  the  rest."  Knights  and  priests 
were  strung  up  side  by  side  by  the  English  justiciaries;  while  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  Robert  himself  were  flung  into  Edward's 
prisons.  Bruce  himself  had  offered  to  capitulate  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward, but  the  offer  only  roused  the  old  King  to  fury.  "  Who  is 
so  bold,"  he  cried,  "  as  to  treat  with  our  traitors  without  our 
knowledge  ?"  and  rising  from  his  sick- bed  he  led  his  army  north- 
ward to  complete  the  conquest.  But  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
him,  and  in  the  very  sight  of  Scotland  the  old  man  breathed  his 
last  at  Burgh-upon-Sands. 

The  abandonment  of  his  great  enterprise  by  Edward  the  Sec- 
ond, and  the  troubles  which  soon  arose  between  the  King  and 
the  English  barons,  were  far  at  first  from  restoring  the  fortunes 
of  Robert  Bruce.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  still  master  of  the 
open  country,  and  the  Highland  chiefs  of  the  West,  among  whom 
the  new  King  was  driven  to  seek  for  shelter,  were  bitterly  hostile 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  Lowland  Scots.  For  four  years  Bruce's 
career  was  that  of  a  desperate  adventurer;  but  it  was  adversity 
which  transformed  the  reckless  murderer  of  Comyn  into  the  noble 
leader  of  a  nation's  cause.  Strong  and  of  commanding  presence, 
brave  and  genial  in  temper,  Bruce  bore  the  hardships  of  his  ca- 
reer with  a  courage  and  hopefulness  which  never  failed.  In  the 
legends  which  clustered  round  his  name  we  see  him  listening  in 
Highland  glens  to  the  bay  of  the  blood-hounds  on  his  track,  or 
holding  single-handed  a  pass  against  a  crowd  of  savage  clansmen. 
Sometimes  the  little  band  of  fugitives  were  forced  to  support 
themselves  by  hunting  or  fishing,  sometimes  to  break  up  for  safe- 
ty as  their  enemies  tracked  them  to  their  lair.     Bruce  himself  had 
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more  than  once  to  fling  off  his  shirt  of  mail  and  scramble  barefoot 
for  his  very  life  up  the  crags.  Little  by  little,  however,  the  dark 
sky  cleared.  The  English  pressure  relaxed  as  the  stmggle  be- 
tween £dward  and  his  barons  grew  fiercer.  James  Doagias,  the 
darling  of  Scotch  story,  was  the  first  of  the  Lowland  barons  to 
rally  again  to  the  Bruce,  and  his  daring  gave  heart  to  the  royal 
cause.  Once  he  surprised  his  own  house,  which  had  been  given 
to  an  Englislynan,  ate  the  dinner  which  had  been  prepared  for  its 
new  owner,  slew  his  captives,  and  tossed  their  bodies  on  to  a  pile 
of  wood  gathered  at  the  castle  gate.  Then  he  staved  in  the  wme- 
vats,  that  the  wine  might  mingle  with  their  blood,  and  set  house 
and  wood-pile  on  fire.  A  ternble  ferocity  mingled  with  heroism 
in  the  work:  of  freedom,  but  the  work  went  steadily  on.  Bruce's 
**  harrying  of  Buchan"  after  his  defeat  of  its  earl,  who  had  joined 
the  English  in  the  North,  at  last  fairly  turned  the  tide  of  success. 
Edinburgh,  Roxburgh,  Perth,  and  most  of  the  Scotch  fortresses 
fell  one  by  one  into  the  King's  hands.  The  clergy  met  in  council 
and  owned  Bruce  as  their  lawful  lord.  Gradually  the  Scotch  bar- 
ons who  still  held  to  the  English  cause  were  coerced  into  submis- 
sion, and  Bruce  found  himself  strong  enough  to  invest  Stirlinsf, 
the  last  and  the  most  important  of  the  Scotch  fortresses  which 
held  out  for  Edward. 

Stirling  was  in  fact  the  key  of  Scotland,  and  its  danger  roused 
England  out  of  its  civil  strife  to  a  vast  effoi*t  for  the  recoverv  of 
its  prey.  Thirty  thousand  horsemen  formed  the  fighting  part  of  the 
great  army  which  followed  Edward  to  the  North,  and  a  host  of 
wild  marauders  had  been  summoned  from  Ireland  and  Wales  to 
its  support.  The  army  which  Bruce  had  gathered  to  oppose  the 
inroaa  was  formed  almost  wholly  of  footmen,  and  was  stationed 
to  the  south  of  Stirling  on  a  rising  ground  flanked  by  a  little 
brook,  the  Bannock  bum,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  engagement. 
Again  the  two  systems  of  warfare,  the  feudal  and  the  free,  were 
brous^ht  face  to  face,  as  they  had  been  brought  at  Falkirk,  and 
the  £i^ing,  like  Wallace,  drew  up  his  force  in  solid  squares  or  cir- 
cles of  spearmen.  The  English  were  dispirited  at  the  very  outset 
by  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  relieve  Stirling,  and  by  the  issue 
of  a  sin<7le  combat  between  Bruce  and  Henry  de  Bohun,  a  knight 
who  ha^  borne  down  upon  him  as  he  was  riaing  peacefully  along 
the  front  of  his  army.  Robei*t  was  mounted  on  a  small  hackney, 
and  held  only  a  light  battle-axe  in  his  hand,  but,  warding  off  his 
opponent's  6i)ear,  he  cleft  his  skull  with  so  terrible  a  blow  that  the 
handle  of  the  axe  was  shattered  in  his  grasp.  At  the  opening  of 
the  battle  the  English  archers  were  thrown  forward  to  rake  the 
Scottish  squares ;  out  they  were  without  support,  and  were  easily 
dispersed  by  a  handful  of  horse  whom  Bnice  had  held  in  reserve 
for  the  purpose.  The  great  body  of  men  at  arms  next  flung  them- 
selves on  the  Scottish  front ;  but  their  charge  was  embarrassed 
by  the  narrow  space  along  which  the  line  was  forced  to  move, 
and  the  steady  resistance  of  the  squares  soon  threw  the  knight- 
hood into  disorder.  "The  horses  that  were  stickit,"  says  an  ex- 
ulting Scotch  writer,  "  rushed  and  reeled  right  rudely."    la  tb^ 
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moment  of  failure  the  sight  of  a  body  of  camp-followers,  whom 
they  mistook  for  i-einforcements  to  the  enemy,  spreadpanic  through 
the  £n^lish  host.  It  broke  in  a  headlong  rout.  The  thousands 
of  brilliant  horsemen  were  soon  floundering  in  pits  which  had 
guarded  the  level  ground  to  Bruce's  left,  or  riding  in  wild  haste 
for  the  border.  Few,  however,  were  fortunate  enough  to  reach  it. 
Edward  himself,  with  a  body  of  five  hundi*cd  knights,  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  Dunbar  and  the  sea.  But  the  flower  pf  his  knight- 
hooa  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victoi*Sy  while  the  Irishry  and  the 
footmen  were  ruthlessly  cut  down  by  the  country  folk  as  they  fled. 
For  centuries  after,  the  rich  plunder  of  the  English  camp  left  its 
traces  on  the  treasure  and  vestment  rolls  of  castle  and  aboey. 

Terrible  as  was  the  blow,  it  was  long  before  England  could  re- 
linquish  her  claim  on  the  Scottish  crown.  With  equal  pertinacity 
Bruce  refused  all  negotiation  while  the  royal  title  was  refused  to 
him,  and  steadily  pushed  on  the  recovery  of  the  South.  Berwick 
was  at  last  forced  to  surrender,  and  held  against  a  desperate  at- 
tempt at  its  recapture ;  while  barbarous  forays  of  the  borderers  un- 
der Douglas  wasted  Northumberland.  Again  the  strife  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Baronage  was  suspended  to  allow  the  march 
of  a  great  English  army  to  the  North,  but  Bruce  declined  an  en- 
gagement till  the  wasted  Lowlands  starved  the  invadera  into  a 
ruinous  retreat.  The  blow  wrested  from  England  a  truce  for  thir- 
teen years,  in  the  negotiation  of  which  Bruce  was  suffered  to  take 
the  royal  title ;  but  the  deposition  of  Edward  II.  gave  a  fresh 
impulse  to  the  ambition  of  the  English  baronage,  and  Edward 
Balliol,  the  son  of  the  former  King,  was  solemnly  received  at  the 
English  Court.  Robert  was  now  on  his  death-bed,  but  the  insult 
roused  him  to  hurl  his  marauders  again  over  the  border,  under 
Douglas  and  Randolph.  Froissai*t  paints  for  us  the  Scotch  army 
as  he  saw  it  in  this  memorable  campaign.  '^  It  consisted  of  four 
thousand  men  at  arms,  knights  and  esquires,  well  mounted,  besides 
twenty  thousand  men  bold  and  hardy,  armed  after  the  manner  of 
their  country,  and  mounted  upon  little  hackneys  that  are  never 
tied  up  or  dressed,  but  turned  immediately  after  the  day's  march 
to  pasture  on  the  heath  or  in  the  fields They  bring  no  car- 
riages with  them  on  account  of  the  mountains  they  have  to  pass 
in  Northumberland,  neither  do  they  carry  with  them  any  provis- 
ions of  bread  or  wine,  for  their  habits  of  sobriety  are  such  in  time 
of  war  that  they  will  live  for  a  long  time  on  flesh  half  sodden  withr 
out  bread,  and  drink  the  river  water  without  wine.  They  have 
therefore  no  occasion  for  pots  or  pans,  for  they  dress  the  flesh  of 
the  cattle  in  their  skins  after  they  have  flayed  them,  and  being  sura 
to  find  plenty  of  them  in  the  country  which  they  invade,  they  carry 
none  with  them.  Under  the  flaps  of  his  saddle  each  man  carries 
a  broad  piece  of  metal,  behind  him  a  little  bag  of  oatmeal :  when 
they  have  eaten  too  much  of  the  sodden  flesh  and  their  stomachs 
appear  weak  and  empty,  they  set  this  plate  over  the  tire,  knead 
the  meal  with  water,  and  when  the  plate  is  hot  put  a  little  of  the. 
paste  upon  it  and  make  a  thin  cake  like  a  biscuit,  which  they  eat 
to  warm  their  stomachs.     It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  they  per-: 
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form  a  longer  day's  march  than  other  soldiera."  Against  such 
a  foe  the  heavy- armed  knighthood  of  the  English  army,  which 
marched  under  its  boy -king  to  protect  the  border,  was  utterly 
helpless.  At  one  time  the  army  lost  its  way  in  the  vast  border 
waste ;  at  anotlier,  all  traces  of  the  enemy  had  disappeai-ed,  and  an 
offer  of  knighthood  and  a  hundred  marks  was  made  to  any  who 
could  tell  where  the  Scotch  were  encamped.  But  when  found, 
their  position  behind  the  Wear  proved  unassailable,  and  afler  a 
bold  sally  on  the  English  camp,  Douglas  foiled  an  attempt  at 
blockading  him  by  a  clever  retreat.  The  English  levies  broke 
hopelessly  up,  and  a  fresh  foray  on  Northumberland  forced  the 
English  Uourt  to  submit  to  peace.  By  the  Treaty  of  Northamp- 
ton the  independence  of  Scotland  was  formally  recognized,  and 
Brace  acknowledged  as  its  king. 

The  pride  of  England,  however,  had  been  too  much  aroused 
by  the  struggle  to  bear  easily  its  defeat.    The  first  result  of  the 
treaty  was  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  which  concluded  it 
— a  result  hastened  by  the  pnde  of  its  head,  Roger  Mortimer,  and 
by  his  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  nobles  from  all  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  realm.    The  firat  efforts  of  the  baronage  were 
unsuccessful :  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  had  risen  in  revolt,  was 
ibrced  to  submission ;  and  the  King's  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  was 
actually  brought  to  the  block  before  the  young  King  himself  in- 
^rfered  in  the  struggle.    Entering  the  council-chamber  in  Not- 
t;ingham  Castle  with  a  force  which  he  had  introduced  through  a 
secret  passage  in  the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  Edward  arrested 
Jifortimer  with  his  own  hands,  hurried  him  to  execution,  and  as- 
sumed the  control  of  affairs.    His  first  care  was  to  restore  good 
«rder  throughout  the  country,  which  under  the  late  Government 
liad  fallen  into  ruin,  and  to  fi-ee  his  bands  by  a  peace  with  France 
:ibr  the  troubles  which  were  again  impending  in  the  North.    For- 
tune, indeed,  seemed  at  last  to  have  veered  to  the  English  side ; 
the  death  of  Bruce  only  a  year  afler  the  Treaty  of  Northampton 
left  the  Scottish  throne  to  a  child  of  eight  years  old,  and  the  inter- 
nal difficulties  of  the  realm  broke  out  in  civil  strife.    To  the  great 
barons  on  either  side  the  border  the  late  peace  involved  serious 
losses,  for  many  of  the  Scotch  houses  held  large  estates  in  En- 
gland, as  many  of  the  English  lords  held  large  estates  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  although  the  treaty  had  provided  for  their  claims,  they 
had  in  each  case  been  practically  set  aside.     It  is  this  discontent 
of  the  barons  at  the  new  settlement  which  explains  the  sudden 
success  of  Edward  Balliol  in  his  snatch  at  the  Scottish  throne. 
In  suite  of  King  Edward's  prohibition,  he  sailed  from  England  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  nobles  who  claimed  estates  in  the  North, 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Fife,  and,  after  repulsing  with  immense 
loss  an  army  which  attacked  him  near  Perth,  was  crowned  at 
Scone,  while  David  Bruce  fled  helplessly  to  France.    Edward  had 
given  no  aid  to  the  enterprise ;  but  the  crisis  tempted  his  ambi- 
tion, and  he  demanded  and  obtained  from  Balliol  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  abandoned  suzerainty.    The  acknowledgment,  howev- 
er, was  fatal  to  Balliol  himself.    He  was  at  once  driven  from  his 
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realm,  and  Berwick,  which  he  had  agreed  to  Borrender,  was  Btrong- 
ly  garrisoued.  The  town  was  soon  besieged ;  but  a  Scotch  army 
under  the  regent  Douglas,  brother  to  the  famous  Sir  James,  ad- 
vanced to  its  relief,  and  attacked  the  covering  force,  which  was 
encamped  on  the  strong  position  of  Halidon  Hill.  The  English 
bowmen,  however,  vindicated  the  fame  they  had  first  won  at  Fal* 
kirk,  and  were  soon  to  crown  in  the  victory  of  Cressy ;  and  the 
Scotch  only  struggled  through  the  marsh  which  covered  the  En- 
glish front,  to  be  nddled  witn  a  storm  of  arrows,  and  to  break  in 
utter  rout.  The  battle  decided  the  fate  of  Berwick,  and  from  that 
time  the  town  remained  the  one  part  of  Edward's  conquests  which 
was  preserved  by  the  English  Crown.  Fragment  as  it  was,  it  was 
viewed  legally  as  representing  the  realm  of  which  it  had  once 
formed  a  part.  As  Scotland,  it  had  its  chancellor,  chamberlain, 
and  other  officers  of  state ;  and  the  peculiar  heading  of  acts  of 
Parliament  enacted  for  England  ^  and  the  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed"  still  preserves  the  memory  of  its  peculiar  position,  feal- 
liol  was  restored  to  his  throne  by  the  conquerors,  and  his  formal 
cession  of  the  Lowlands  to  England  rewarded  their  aid.  During 
the  next  three  jears  Edward  persisted  in  the  line  of  policv  he  had 
adopted,  retaining  his  hold  over  Southern  Scotland,  and  aiding  his 
sub-king,  Balliol,  in  campaign  after  campaign  against  the  despair^ 
ing  efforts  of  the  Douglases  and  other  nobles  who  still  adhered  to 
the  house  of  Bruce.  His  perseverance  was  all  but  crowned  with 
success,  when  the  outbreak  of  war  with  France  saved  Scotland  by 
drawing  the  strength  of  England  across  the  Channel.  The  patriot 
party  drew  again  together.  Baliiol  found  himself  at  last  without 
an  adherent,  and  withdrew  to  the  court  of  Edward,  while  David 
returned  to  his  kingdom,  and  won  back  the  chief  fastnesses  of  the 
Lowlands.  The  freedom  of  Scotland  was,  in  fact,  secured.  From 
a  war  of  conquest  and  patriotic  resistance,  the  struggle  died  into 
a  petty  strife  between  two  angry  neighbors,  which  became  a  mere 
episode  in  the  larger  contest  l^tween  England  and  France. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HUNDRED  TEARS*  WAR. 

1336-1431. 
SeetloB  I.— Edward  tlie  Tblrd.    1336—1860. 

^Authorities, — The  concluding  part  of  the  chronicle  of  Walter  of  Heminbnrgh  or 
Hemingford  seems  to  have  been  jotted  down  as  news  of  the  passing  events  reached 
its  aotlrar ;  it  ends  on  the  vei^ge  of  Cressy.  Another  contemporary  account,  Robert 
of  Avesbury's  history  of  the  ''wondeiful  deeds  of  Edward  the  Third"  to  the  year 
1356,  has  l>een  published  by  Heame.  A  tliii-d  by  Knyghton,  a  canon  of  Leicester, 
will  be  found  in  Twysden*s  **  Decern  Scriptores.**  At  the  close  of  this  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  next  the  successive  annals  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans  were 
thrown  together  by  Widsingham  in  the  **  Historia  Anglicana"  which  bears  his  name, 
the  history  of  whose  compilation  has  been  fully  explained  by  Mr.  Riley  in  the  pref- 
aces  to  the  '*  Chronica  Monasterii  St.  Albani,"  pnblislied  bv  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
The  state  documents  and  negotiations  of  the  period  will  be  found  in  the  Fcedera. 
For  the  French  war  itself  our  primary  authority  is  the  recently  discovered  chronicle 
of  Jehan  le  Bel,  a  canon  of  St.  Lambert  of  Li^ge,  who  had  himself  served  in  Ed- 
ward's campaign  against  the  Scots,  and  spent  tlie  rest  of  his  life  at  the  Court  of  John 
ofHainault.  ('*JehanleBel,Chronique8.''  Edited  by  M.L.FoUiin, Brussels.  1863.) 
Up  to  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  where  it  closes,  Froissai  t  has  done  little  more  than 
copy  this  work,  making,  however,  large  additions  from  his  own  inquiries,  especially  in 
the  Flemish  and  Breton  campaigns  and  the  account  of  Cressy.  The  history  of  Frois- 
•art's  own  work  has  lately  been  dearod  up  by  Baron  Rervyn  de  Lettenhove.  A 
Hainaalter  of  Valenciennes,  he  held  a  post  in  Queen  Phillippa*s  household  from  1361 
to  1369 ;  and  under  this  influence  produced  in  1373  the  first  edition  of  bis  well- 
known  chronicle.  A  later  edition  is  far  less  English  in  tone,  and  a  third  version, 
begun  by  him  in  his  old  age  after  a  long  absence  from  England,  is  distinctly  French 
in  its  sympathies.  Froissart's  vivacity  and  picturesqueness  blind  us  to  the  inaccuracy 
of  his  details,  but  as  an  historical  authority  he  is  of  no  great  value.  The  incidentid 
mention  of  Cressy  and  the  later  English  expeditions  by  Villani  in  his  great  Floren- 
tine Chronicle,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  of  much  importance.  The  best  modem  ac- 
count of  this  period  is  that  by  Mr.  W.  Longman,"  Histoiy  of  Edward  the  Third." 
Mr.  Morley  (*'  English  Writers")  has  treated  in  great  detail  of  Chancer.] 


In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  great  movement  to- 
ward freedom  and  unity  which  had  begun  under  the  last  of  the 
Norman  kings  seemed  to  have  reached  its  end,  and  the  perfect 
fusion  of  conquered  and  conquerors  into  an  English  people  was 
marked  by  the  disuse,  even  among  the  nobler  classes,  of  the 
French  tongue.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  grammar  schools, 
and  of  the  strength  of  fashion,  English  was  winning  its  way 
throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  to  its  final  triumph  in 
that  of  his  grandson.  "  Children  in  school,"  says  a  writer  of  the 
earlier  reign,  "against  the  usage  and  manner  of  all  other  nations, 
be  compelled  for  to  leave  their  own  language,  and  for  to  construe 
their  lessons  and  their  things  in  French,  and  so  they  have  since 
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Normans  firBt  came  into  England.  Also  gentlemen's  children  be 
taught  to  speak  French  from  the  time  that  they  be  rocked  in  their 
cradle,  and  know  how  to  speak  and  play  with  a  child's  toy;  and 
uplandish  (or  country)  men  will  liken  themselves  to  gentlemen, 
and  fondell  (or  delis^ht)  with  great  busyness  for  to  speak  French 
to  be  told  of."  "  This  manner,"  adds  a  translator  of  Richard^s 
time,  *'  was  much  used  before  the  first  murrain  (the  plague  of 
1349),  and  is  since  somewhat  changed ;  for  John  Cornewaile,  a 
master  of  grammar,  charged  the  lore  in  grammar  school  and  con- 
struing from  French  into  English ;  and  Richard  Pencriche  learned 
this  manner  of  teaching  of  him,  as  others  did  of  Pencriche.  So 
that  now,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1386,  and  of  the  second  King 
Richard  after  the  conquest  here,  in  all  the  grammar  schools  of 
England  children  learneth  French,  and  construeth  and  learneth 
in  English."  A  more  formal  note  of  the  change  thus  indicated  is 
found  in  the  Statute  of  1362,  which  orders  English  to  be  used  in 
the  pleadings  of  courts  of  law,  because  "the  French  tongue  is 
much  unknown."  The  tendency^  to  a  general  use  of  the  nation- 
al tongue  told  powerfully  on  literature.  The  influence  of  the 
French  romances  had  every  where  tended  to  make  French  the  one 
literary  language  at  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
in  England  this  influence  had  been  backed  by  the  French  tone  of 
the  court  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the  three  Edwards.  But  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the  long  French  romances 
were  translated  even  for  knightly  hearers.  "  Let  clerks  indite  in 
Latin,"  says  the  author  of  the  "Testament  of  Love,"  "and  let 
Frenchmen  in  their  French  also  indite  their  quaint  terms,  for  it  is 
kindly  to  their  mouths;  and  let  us  show  our  fantasies  in  such 
wordes  as  we  learned  of  our  mother's  tongue."  The  new  nation- 
al life  afforded  nobler  material  than  "  fantasies"  for  English  litera- 
ture. With  the  completion  of  the  work  of  national  unity  had 
come  the  completion  of  the  work  of  national  freedom.  Under  the 
firat  Edward  the  Parliament  had  vindicated  its  right  to  the  con- 
trol of  taxation,  under  the  second  it  had  advanced  from  the  re- 
moval of  ministers  to  the  deposition  of  a  king,  under  the  third  it 
gave  its  voice  on  questions  of  peace  and  war,  controlled  expend-  > 
iture,  and  regulated  the  course  of  civil  administration.  The  vig- 
or of  English  life  showed  itself  socially  in  the  wide  extension  of 
commerce;  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  woolen  manufactures  after 
the  settlement  of  Flemish  weavers  on  the  eastern  coast ;  in  the 
progress  of  the  towns,  fresh  as  they  were  from  the  victory  of  the 
craft-guilds ;  and  in  the  development  of  agriculture  through  the 
rise  of  the  tenant-farmer.  It  gave  nobler  signs  of  its  activity  in 
the  spirit  of  national  independence  and  moral  earnestness  which 
awoke  at  the  call  of  Wyclif.  New  forces  of  thought  and  feeling, 
which  were  destined"  to  tell  on  every  age  of  our  later  history, 
broke  their  way  through  the  crust  of  feudalism  in  the  socialist  re- 
volt of  the  Lollards,  and  a  sudden  burst  of  military  glory  threw 
its  glamour  over  the  age  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers. 

It  is  this  new  gladness  of  a  great  people  which  utters  itself  in 
the  verse  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.    In  spite  of  a  thousand  conjectures, 
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we  know  little  of  the  life  of  oar  first  great  poet.    From  his  own 
statement  we  gather  that  he  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.     His  death  must  have  taken  place  about  the 
year  of  its  close.     His  family,  though  not  noble,  seems  to  have  been 
of  some  importance,  for,  from  the  opening  of  his  career,  we  find 
Chaucer  in  close  connection  with  the  Court.    He  first  boi-e  arms 
in  the  campaign  of  1359,  but  he  was  luckless  enough  to  be  made 
prisoner;  and  from  the  time  of  his  release  after  the  Treaty  of  Bre- 
tigny  he  took  no  further  share  in  the  military  enterprises  of  his 
time.     His  marriage  with  a  sister  of  the  famous  Katherine  Swyn- 
ford,  the  mistress,  and  at  a  later  time  the  wife,  of  John  of  Graunt, 
identified  him  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  it  was 
as  his  adherent  that  he  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  1386,  and  to  his 
patronage  that  he  owed  a  sinecure  ofiice  in  the  Customs  and  an 
appointment  as  clerk  of  the  Royal  Works.    A  mission,  which  was 
probably  connected  with  the  financial  straits  of  the  Crown,  carried 
Aim  in  early  life  to  Italy.    He  visited  Genoa  and  the  brilliant 
court  of  the  Visconti  at  Milan ;  at  Florence,  where  the  memory  of 
Dante,  the  "  great  master,"  whom  he  commemorates  so  reverently 
in  his  verse,  was  still  living,  he  may  have  met  Boccaccio ;  at  Padua, 
like  his  own  clerk  of  Oxcnford,  he  may  have  caught  the  story  of 
Griseldis  from  the  lips  of  Petrarca.     But  with  these  few  facts  and 
guesses  our  knowledge  of  him  ends.     In  person,  the  portrait  of 
Occleve,  which  preserves  for  us  his  forked  oeard,  his  dark-colored 
dress  and  hood,  the  knife  and  pen-ckse  at  his  girdle,  is  supplement- 
ed by  a  few  vivid  touches  of  his  own.    The  Host  in  the  ''  Canter- 
bury Tales"  describes  him  as  one  who  looked  on  the  ground  as 
though  he  would  find  a  hare,  as  elf-like  in  face,  but  portly  of  waist. 
He  heard  little  of  his  neighbors'  talk ;  when  labor  was  over  '^  thou 

foest  home  to  thine  own  house  anon,  and  also  dumb  as  a  stone. 
Iiou  sittest  at  another  book  till  fully  dazed  is  thy  look,  and  livest 
thus  as  an  hermite,  although  thy  abstinence  is  lite  (little)."  But 
of  this  abstraction  from  his  fellows  there  is  no  trace  in  his  verse. 
Xo  poetry  was  ever  more  human  than  Chaucer's ;  none  ever  came 
more  frankly  and  genially  home  to  its  readers.  The  first  note  of 
his  song  is  a  note  of  freshness  and  gladness.  *'  Of  ditties  and  of 
souges  glad,  the  which  he  for  my  sake  made,  the  land  fulfilled  is 
over  all,"  says  the  sober  Gower,in  his  lifetime;  and  the  impression 
of  gladness  remains  just  as  fresh  now  that  four  hundred  years  have 
passed  away.  The  historical  character  of  Chaucer's  work  lies  on 
Its  sui-face.  It  stands  out  in  vivid  contrast  with  the  poetic  litera- 
ture from  the  heart  of  which  it  sprang.  The  long  French  ro- 
mances were  the  product  of  an  as;e  of  wealth  and  ease,  of  indolent 
curiosity,  of  a  fanciful  and  self-indulgent  sentiment.  Of  the  great 
passions  which  gave  life  to  the  Middle  Ages,  that  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm had  degenerated  into  the  pretty%onceits  of  Mariolatry, 
that  of  war  into  the  gorgeous  extravagances  of  chivalry.  Love, 
indeed,  i*emained ;  it  was  the  one  theme  of  troubadour  and  trou- 
veur ;  but  it  was  a  love  of  refinement,  of  romantic  follies,  of  scho- 
lastic discussions,  of  sensuous  enjoyment— fa  plaything  rather  than 
a  passion.    Nature  had  to  reflect  the  pl^sant  indolence  of  man ; 
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the  song  of  the  minstrel  moved  through  a  perpetual  May-time; 
the  grass  was  ever  green ;  the  music  of  the  lark  and  the  nightin- 
gale rang  out  from  field  and  thicket.  There  was  a  gay  avoidance 
of  all  that  is  serious,  moral,  or  reflective  in  man's  life :  life  was 
too  amusing  to  be  serious,  too  piquant,  too  sentimental,  too  full  of 
interest  and  gayety  and  chat.  It  was  an  age  of  talk :  ''  Mirth  is 
none,"  says  the  Host, ''  to  ride  on  by  the  way  dumb  as  a  stone ;'' 
and  the  trouveur  aimed  simply  at  being  the  most  agreeable  talkei; 
of  his  day.  Hb  romances,  his  rhymes  of  King  Horn  or  Sir  Tris- 
tram, his  ^'Romance  of  the  Rose,"  are  full  of  color  and  fantasy, end- 
less in  detail,  but  with  a  sort  of  gorgeous  idleness  about  tlieir  very 
length,  the  minuteness  of  their  description  of  outer  things,  the 
vagueness  of  their  touch  when  it  passes  to  the  subtler  inner  world. 
Nothing  is  more  unreal  than  the  tone  of  the  French  romance,  noth- 
ing more  absolutely  real  than  the  tone  of  Chaucer.  If  with  the 
best  modem  critics  we  reject  from  the  list  of  his  genuine  woiics  the 
bulk  of  the  poems  which  preceded  '^  Troilus  and  Ci*es8ida,"  we  see 
at  once  that,  familiar  as  he  was  with  the  litemture  of  the  troa- 
v6res,  his  real  svmpathies  drew  him  not  to  the  dying  verse  of 
France,  but  to  the  new  and  mighty  upgrowth  of  poetry  in  Italy. 
Dante's  eagle  looks  at  him  from  the  sun.  *'  Fi-aunces  Petrark,  the 
laureat  poete,"  is  to  him  one  '*  whose  rethorique  sweete  enlumyned 
al  Itail  of  poetrie."  The  "  Troilus"  is  an  enlarged  English  version 
of  Boccaccio's  "  Filostrato,"  the  "  Knight's  Tale"  of  his  "Teseide.'' 
It  was,  indeed,  the  '*  Decameron"  which  suggested  the  very  form  of 
the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  But  even  while  changing,  as  it  were,'the 
front  of  English  poetry,  Chaucer  preserves  his  own  distinct  person- 
ality. If  he  quizzes  in  the  rhyme  of  Sir  Thopaz  the  wearisome  idle- 
ness of  the  French  romance,  he  retains  all  that  was  worth  retain- 
ing of  the  French  temper,  its  rapidity  and  agility  of  movement,  its 
lightness  and  brilliancy  of  touch,  its  airy  mockery,  its  gayety  and 
good-humor,  its  critical  coolness  and  self-control.  The  French  wit 
quickens  in  him  more  than  in  any  English  writer  the  sturdy  sense  and 
shrewdness  of  our  national  disposition,  corrects  its  extravagance, 
and  relieves  its  somewhat  ponderous  morality.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  echoes  the  joyous  carelessness  of  the  Italian  tale,  he  tem« 
pers  it  with  the  English  seriousness.  As  he  follows  Boccaccio,  all 
his  changes  are  on  the  side  of  purity ;  and  when  the  ''  Troilus"  of 
the  Florentine  ends  with  the  old  sneer  at  the  changeableness  of 
woman,  Chaucer  bids  us  '^  look  Grodward,"  and  dwells  on  the  un- 
changeableness  of  heaven. 

But  the  genius  of  Chaucer  was  neither  French  nor  Italian,  what- 
ever element  it  might  borrow  from  either  literature,  but  English 
to  the  core.  Of  the  history  of  the  great  poem  on  which  his  fame 
must  rest,  or  of  the  order  in  which  the  "  Canterbury  Tales"  were 
really  written,  we  know  nothing.  The  work  was  the  fruit  of  his 
old  age :  it  was  in  his  last  home,  the  house  in  the  garden  of  St. 
Mary's  Chapel  at  Westminster,  that  Chaucer  rested  from  his  la- 
bors ;  and  here  he  must  have  been  engaged  on  the  poem  which 
his  death  lefl  unfinished.  Its  story — that  of  a  pilgrimage  from 
London  to  Canterbury — not  only  enabled  him  to  string  together 
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a  Dumber  of  tales  which  seem  to  have  been  composed  at  very,  dif- 
ferent times,  but  lent  itself  admirably  to  the  peculiar  characteris- 
tics of  his  poetic  temper,  dramatic  power,  and  the  universality  of 
his  sympathy.  His  tales  cover  the  whole  field  of  mediseval  poetry ; 
the  legend  of  the  priest,  the  knightly  romance,  the  wonder-tale  of 
the  traveler,  the  broad  humor  of  the  fabliau,  allegory,  and  apo- 
logue, all  are  there.  He  finds  a  yet  wider  scope  for  his  genius  in 
the  persons  who  tell  these  stories,  the  thirty  pilgrims  who  start 
in  the  May  morning  from  the  Tabard  in  South wark — thirty  dis- 
tinct figures,  representatives  of  every  class  of  English  society, 
from  the  noble  to  the  plowman.  We  see  the  '^  verray  perfight 
gentil  knight"  in  cassock  and  coat  of  mail,  with  his  curly-headed 
squire  beside  him,  fresh  as  the  May  morning,  and  behind  them  the 
brown-faced  yeoman,  in  his  coat  and  hood  of  green,  with  the  good 
bow  in  his  hand.  A  group  of  ecclesiastics  lights  up  for  us  the 
mediaeval  church — the  brawny  hunt- loving  monk^  whose  bridle 
jingles  as  loud  and  clear  as  the  chapel-bell — the  wanton  friar,  first 
among  the  beggars  and  harpers  of  the  country-side — the  poor  par- 
son, threadbare,  learned,  and  devout  (*^  Christ's  lore  and  His  apo9- 
tles'  twelve  he  taught,  and  first  he  followed  it  himselP) — the 
summoner  with  his  fiery  face — the  pardoner  with  his  wallet ''  bret- 
full  of  pardons,  come  from  Rome  all  hot" — the  lively  prioress  with 
her  courtly  French  lisp,  her  soft  little  red  mouth,  and  VAmor  vin- 
cit  omnia"  graven  on  ner  brooch.  Learning  is  there  in  the  portly 
person  of  the  doctor  of  law,  rich  with  the  profits  of  the  pestilence 
— ^the  busy  sergeant  of  law,  '^  that  ever  seemed  busier  than  he 
was" — the  hollow-cheeked  clerk  of  Oxford,  with  his  love  of  books, 
and  short,  sharp  sentences  that  disguise  a  latent  tenderness  which 
breaks  out  at  last  in  the  story  of  6riseldis.  Around  them  crowd 
types  of  English  industry :  tne  merchant ;  the  franklin,  in  whose 
house  "  it  snowed  of  meat  and  drink ;"  the  sailor  fresh  from  frays 
in  the  Channel;  the  buxom  wife  of  Bath;  the  broad-shouldered 
miller ;  the  haberdasher,  carpenter,  weaver,  dyer,  tapestry-maker, 
each  in  the  new  livery  of  his  crafl ;  and  last,  the  honest  plowman, 
who  would  dike  and  delve  for  the  poor  without  hire.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  English  poetry  that  we  are  brought  face  to  face  not 
with  characters  or  allegories  or  reminiscences  of  the  past,  but 
wh}^  living  and  breathing  men,  men  distinct  in  temper  and  senti- 
inent  as  in  face  or  costume  or  mode  of  speech ;  and  with  this  dis- 
tinctness of  each  maintained  throughout  the  story  by  a  thousand 
shades  of  expression  and  action,  ft  is  the  first  time,  too,  that  we 
meet  with  the  dramatic  power  which  not  only  creates  each  char- 
acter, but  combines  it  with  its  fellows,  which  not. only  adjusts  each 
tale  or  jest  to  the  temper  of  the  person  who  utters  it,  but  fuses  all 
into  a  poetic  unity.  It  is  life  in  its  largeness,  its  variety,  its  com- 
plexity, which  surrounds  us  in  the  '^  Canterbury  Tales."  In  some 
of  the  stories,  indeed,  composed  no  doubt  at  an  earlier  time,  there 
is  the  tedium  of  the  old  romance  or  the  pedantry  of  the  school- 
man ;  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  poem  is  the  work  not  of  a  man  of 
letters,  but  of  a  man  of  action.  He  has  received  his  training  from 
war,  courts,  business,  travel — a  training  not  of  books,  but  of  life* 
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And  it  is  life  that  he  loves — the  delicacy  of  its  sentimenty  the 
breadth  of  its  farce,  its  laughter  and  its  tears,  the  tenderness  of 
its  Griseldis,  or  the  Smollett-like  adventures  of  the  miller  and  the 
school- boy.  It  is  this  largeness  of  heart,  this  wide  tolerance, 
which  enables  him  to  reflect  man  for  us  as  none  but  Shakspeare 
has  ever  reflected  him,  but  to  reflect  him  with  a  pathos,  a  shrewd 
sense  and  kindly  humor,  a  freshness  and  joyousness  of  feeling, 
that  even  Shakspeare  has  not  surpassed. 

It  is  sti-ange  that  such  a  voice  as  this  should  have  awakened  no 
echo  in  the  singei-s  who  follow ;  but  the  first  bu]*st  of  English  song 
died  as  suddenly  and  utterly  with  Chaucer  as  the  hope  and  glory 
of  his  age.  The  hundred  years  which  follow  the  brief  sunshine 
of  Cressy  and  the  "  Canterbur^r  Tales"  are  years  of  the  deepest 
gloom ;  no  age  of  our  history  is  so  sad  and  sombre  as  the  age 
which  we  ti-averse  from  the  third  Edward  to  Joati  of  Arc.  The 
throb  of  hope  and  glory  which  pulsed  at  its  outset  throuffh  every 
class  of  English  society  died  into  inaction  or  despair.  Material 
life  lingered  on  indeed,  commeitse  still  widened,  but  its  progress 
was  dissociated  from  all  the  nobler  elements  of  national  well-being. 
The  towns  sank  again  into  close  oligarchies ;  the  bondsmen  strug- 
gling forward  to  freedom  fell  back  into  a  serfage  which  still  leaves 
its  trace  on  the  soil.  Literature  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  The  re* 
lis^ious  revival  of  the  Lollards  was  trodden  out  in  blood,  while  the 
Church  shriveled  into  a  self-seeking  secular  priesthood.  In  the 
clash  of  civil  sti-ife  political  freedom  was  all  but  extinguished,  and 
the  age  which  be&^an  with  the  Good  Parliament  ended  with  the 
despotism  of  the  l^udors. 

Ihe  secret  of  the  change  is  to  be  found  in  the  fatal  war  which 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  drained  the  strength  and  corrupt- 
ed the  temper  of  the  English  people.  We  have  followed  the  at- 
tack on  Scotland  to  its  disastrous  close,  but  the  struggle  ere  it 
ended  had  involved  England  in  a  second  contest,  to  which,  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  we  have  only  slightly  alluded,  but  to  which 
we  must  now  turn  back,  a  contest  yet  more  ruinous  than  that 
which  Edward  the  Firet  had  begun.  From  the  war  with  Scot- 
land sprang  the  hundred  yeai*s'  struggle  with  France.  From  the 
first,  France  had  watched  the  successes  of  her  rival  in  the  North, 
partly  with  a  natural  jealousy,  but  still  more  as  likely  to  a^ord 
her  an  opening  for  winning  the  great  southera  Duchy  of  Guicnne 
— the  one  fragment  of  Eleanor's  inheritance  which  remained  to 
her  descendants.  Scotland  had  no  sooner  begun  to  resent  the 
claims  of  her  overlord,  Edward  the  First,  than  a  pretext  for  in- 
terference was  found  in  the  rivalry  between  the  mariners  of  Nor- 
mandy and  those  of  the  Cinque  I^orts,  v/hich  culminated  at  the 
moment  in  a  great  sea-fight  that  proved  fatal  to  8000  Frenchmen. 
So  eager  was  Edward  to  avert  a  quarrel  with  France,  that  his 
threats  roused  the  English  seamen  to  a  characteristic  defiance. 
"  Be  the  King's  counsel  well  advised,"  ran  the  remonstrance  of 
the  marinei*s,  "  that  if  wrong  or  grievance  be  done  them  in  any 
fashion  against  right,  they  will  sooner  forsake  wives,  children,  and 
all  that  they  have  and  go  seek  through  the  seas  where  they  shall 
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think  to  make  their  profit.''  In  spite,  therefore,  of  Edward's  ef- 
forts the  contest  continued,  iand  Philip  found  an  opportunity  to 
cite  the  King  before  his  court  at  Paris  for  wrongs  aone  to  his  su- 
zerain. Again  Edward  endeavored  to  avert  the  conflict  by  a  foroi- 
al  cession  of  Guienne  into  Philip^i  hands  during  forty  days,  but 
the  refusal  of  the  French  sovereign  to  restore  the  province  lefb  no 
choice  for  him  but  war.  The  instant  revolt  of  Balliol  proved  that 
the  French  outrage  was  but  the  first  blow  in  a  deliberate  and 
long-planned  scheme  of  attack ;  Edward  had  for  a  while  no  force 
to  waste  on  France,  and  when  the  firat  conquest  of  Scotland  freed 
his  hands,  his  league  with  Flanders  for  the  recovery  of  Ouienne 
was  foiled  by  the  refusal  of  his  baronage  to  follow  him  on  a  for- 
eign campaign.  Even  after  the  victory  of  Falkirk,  Scotch  inde- 
pendence was  still  saved,  as  we  have  seen,  for  three  years  by  the 
threats  of  France  and  the  intervention  of  its  ally,  Boniface  the 
Eighth;  and  it  was  only  the  quarrel  of  these  two  confederates 
which  allowed  Edward  to  complete  its  subjection.  But  the  rising 
under  Bruce  was  again  backed  by  French  aid  and  by  the  renewal 
of  the  old  quarrel  over  Guienne — a  quarrel  which  hampered  En- 
gland through  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  and  which  indi- 
rectly brought  about  his  teriible  fall.  The  accession  of  Edward 
the  Third  secured  a  momentary  peace,  but  the  fresh  attack  on 
Scotland  which  marked  the  opening  of  his  reign  kindled  hostility 
anew ;  the  young  King  David  found  refuge  in  France,  and  arms, 
money,  and  men  were  dispatched  from  its  ports  to  support  his 
cause.  It  was  this  intervention  of  Fiance  which  foiled  Edward's 
hopes  of  the  submission  of  Scotland  at  the  very  moment  when 
success  seemed  in  his  grasp ;  the  solemn  announcement  by  Charles 
of  Yalois  that  his  treaties  bound  him  to  give  effective  help  to  his 
old  ally,  and  the  assemblv  of  a  French  fleet  in  the  Channel,  drew 
the  King  from  his  struggle  in  the  North  to  face  a  storm  which  his 
n^otiations  could  no  longer  avert. 

llie  two  weapons  on  which  Edward  counted  for  success  at  the 
opening  of  the  contest  thus  forced  on  him  were  the  wealth  of  En- 
gland and  his  claim  upon  the  crown  of  France.  The  commerce 
of  the  countrv  was  still  mainly  limited  to  the  exportation  of  wool 
to  Flanders,  but  the  rapid  rise  of  this  trade  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  fact  that  in  a  single  year  Edward  received  more  than 
£80,000  from  duties  levied  on  wool  alone.  So  fine  was  the  breed 
of  sheep,  that  the  exportation  of  live  rams  for  the  improvement  of 
foreign  wool  was  foi*biddcn  bv  law,  though  a  flock  is  said  to  have 
been  smuggled  out  of  the  realm  shortly  after,  and  to  have  become 
the  source  of  the  famous  merinos  of  Spain,  tip  to  Edward's  time 
few  woolen  fabrics  seem  to  have  been  woven  in  England,  though 
Flemish  weavers  had  come  over  with  the  Conqueror  to  found  the 
prosperity  of  Norwich ;  but  the  number  of  weavers'  guilds  shows 
that  the  trade  was  gradually  extending.  Edward  appears  to  have 
taken  it  under  his  especial  care ;  at  the  outset  of  his  reign  he  in- 
vited Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  his  country,  and  took  the  new 
immigrants,  who  chose  principally  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex  for 
the  seat  of  their  trade,  under  his  especial  protection.    It  was  on 
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the  wealth  which  England  derived  from  the  great  development  of 
its  commerce  that  the  King  relied  in  the  promotion  of  a  great; 
league  with  Flanders  and  tne  Empire,  by  which  he  proposed  to 
bring  the  French  war  to  an  end.  Anticipating  the  later  poli-* 
cy  of  Gk)dolphin  and  Pitt,  Edward  became  the  pay-master  or  the 

eK>rer  princes  of  Germany ;  his  sabsidies  purchased  the  aid  of 
ainault,  Gueldres,  and  Juliers ;  sixty  thousand  crowns  went  to 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  while  the  Emperor  himself  was  induced 
by  a  promise  of  3000  gold  florins  to  furnbh  2000  men  at  arms. 
Years,  however,  of  elaborate  negotiations  and  profuse  expendi- 
ture brought  the  King  little  fruit  save  the  title  of  Vicar-General 
of  the  Empire  on  the  lefl  of  the  Rhine.  Now  the  Flemings  hung 
back,  now  his  imperial  allies  refused  to  move  without  the  Emper- 
or's express  consent ;  and  ^hen  the  host  at  last  crossed  the  bor- 
der Edward  found  it  impossible  to  bring  the  French  King  to  an 
engagement.  Philip,  meanwhile,  was  busy  in  sweeping  the  Chan- 
nel and  harrying  the  shores  of  England ;  and  his  tnreats  of  invar 
sion  were  only  averted  by  a  naval  victory  off  the  Flemish  coast,  in 
which  Edwam  inperson  utterljr  destroyed  for  the  time  the  fleet 
of  France.  The  King's  difficulties,  ho^wever,  had  at  last  reached 
their  height.  His  loans  from  the  great  bankers  of  Florence 
amounted  to  half  a  million  of  our  money ;  his  overtures  for  peace 
were  contemptuously  rejected;  bis  claim  to  the  French  crown 
found  not  a  single  adherent.  To  establish  such  a  claim,  indeed, 
was  difficult  enough.  The  three  sons  of  Philip  le  Bel  had  died 
without  male  issue,  and  Edward  claimed  as  tne  son  of  Philip's 
daughter  Isabella.  But  though  her  brothers  had  lefl  no  sons, 
they  had  left  daughters ;  and  if  female  succession  were  admitted, 
these  daughters  of  Philip's  sons  would  precede  the  son  of  Philip's 
daughter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  great  bulk  of  French  ju-. 
rists  asserted,  only  male  succession  gave  right  to  the  throne,  then 
the  right  of  Philip  le  Bel  was  exhausted,  and  the  crown  passed  to. 
the  son  of  his  brother  Charles,  who  had  in  fact  peacefully  succeed- 
ed to  it  as  Charles  of  Valois.  By  a  legal  subtlety,  however,  while 
assertii^  the  rights  of  female  succession  and  of  the  line  of  Philip 
le  Bel,  Edward  alleged  that  the  nearest  living  male  descendant  of 
that  king  could  claim  in  preference  to  females  who  were  related 
to  him  in  as  near  a  degree.  Though  advanced  on  the  accession 
of  Charles  of  Valois,  the  claim  seems  to  have  been  regarded  on 
both  sides  as  a  mere  formality ;  Edward,  in  fact,  did  full  and  liege 
homage  to  his  rival  for  his  Duchy  of  Guienne ;  and  it  was  not  till 
his  hopes  from  Germany  had  been  exhausted,  and  his  claim  was 
found  to  be  useful  in  securing  the  loyal  aid  of  the  Flemish  cities, 
that  it  was  brought  seriously  to  the  Iront.  But  a  fresh  campaign 
in  the  Low  Countries  was  as  fruitless  as  its  predecessors,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  English  party  in  Flanders,  through  the  death  of  its 
chief,  Van  Arteveld,  was  poorly  compensated  by  a  new  opening 
for  attack  in  Brittany,  where,  of  the  two  rival  claimants  to  the 
duchy,  one  did  homage  to  Philip  and  the  other  to  Edward. 

The  failure  of  his  foreign  hopes  threw  Edward  on  the  resources 
of  England  itself,  and  it  was  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men 
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that  he  landed  at  La  Hogue,  and  commenced  a  march  which  was 
to  change  the  whole  face  of  the  war.  His  aim  was  simply  to  ad- 
Tance  ravaging  to  the  north,  where  he  designed  to  form  a  junction 
with  a  Flemisn  force  gathered  at  Gravelines;  but  the  rivers  be- 
tween them  were  carefully  guarded,  and  it  was  only  by  throwing 
a  bridge  across  the  Seine  at  Poissy,  and  by  forcing  the  ford  of 
Blanche-T^te  on  the  Somme,  that  Ldward  escaped  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  to  the  vast  host  which  was  hastening  in  pursuit. 
His  communications,  however,  were  no  sooner  secured  than  he 
halted  at  the  little  village  of  Cressy  in  Ponthieu,  and  resolved  to 
give  battle.  Half  of  his  army,  now  greatly  reduced  in  strength, 
consisted  of  the  light-armed  footmen  of  Ireland  and  Wales ;  the 
bulk  of  the  remainder  was  composed  of  English  bowmen.  The 
King  ordered  his  men  at  arms  to  dismount,  and  drew  up  his  forces 
on  a  low  rise  sloping  gently  to  the  south-east,  with  a  windmill  on 
its  summit  from  which  he  could  overlook  the  whole  field  of  bat- 
tle. Immediately  beneath  him  lay  the  reserve,  while  at  the  base 
of  the  slope  was  placed  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  two  divis- 
ions, that  to  the  nght  commanded  by  the  young  Prince  of  Wales, 
that  to  the  left  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton.  A  small  ditch  pro- 
tected the  English  front,  and  behind  it  the  bowmen  were  drawn 
up  ^  in  the  form  of  a  harrow,"  with  small  bombards  between  them 
•*  which,  with  fire,  threw  little  iron  balls  to  frighten  the  horses" — 
the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  artillery  in  field  warfare.  The  halt 
of  the  English  army  took  Philip  hy  surprise,  and  he  attempted  for 
a  time  to  check  the  advance  of  his  army,  but  the  disorderly  host 
rolled  on  to  the  English  front.  The  sight  of  his  enemies,  indeed, 
stirred  the  King's  own  blood  to  fury,  "for  he  hated  them,"  and  at 
vespers  the  fight  be^an.  Fifteen  thousand  Genoese  cross-bowmen, 
hired  from  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Lord  of  Monaco,  on  the  sun- 
ny Riviera,  were  ordered  to  begin  the  attack.  The  men  were 
weary  with  the  march ;  a  sudden  storm  wetted  and  rendered  use- 
less tbeir  bowstrings ;  and  the  loud  shouts  with  which  they  leaped 
forward  to  the  encounter  were  met  with  dogged  silence  in  the  En- 
glish ranks.  Their  first  arrow-flight,  however,  brought  a  terrible 
reply.  So  rapid  was  the  English  shot,  "  that  it  seemed  as  if  it 
snowed."  "  Kill  me  these  scoundrels,"  shouted  Philip,  as  the  Gen- 
oese fell  back ;  and  his  men  at  arms  plunged  butchering  into  their 
broken  ranks,  while  the  Counts  of  Alenyon  and  Flanders,  at  the 
head  of  the  French  knighthood,  fell  hotly  on  the  Prince's  line. 
For  the  instant  his  small  force  seemed  lost,  but  Edward  refused 
to  send  him  aid.  *'  Is  he  dead  or  unhorsed,  or  so  wounded  that  he 
can  not  help  himself?"  he  asked  the  envoy.  "  No,  sir,"  was  the 
reply,  "but  he  is  in  a  hard  passage  of  arms,*  and  sorely  needs  your 
help."  "Return  to  those  that  sent  you.  Sir  Thomas," said  the 
King, "  and  bid  them  not  send  to  me  again  so  long  as  my  son 
lives !  Let  the  boy  win  his  spurs ;  for  I  wish,  if  God  so  order  it, 
that  the  day  may  be  his,  and  that  the  honor  may  be  with  him  and 
them  to  whom  I  have  given  it  in  charge."  Edward  could  see, 
in  fact,  from  his  higher  ground,  that  all  went  well.  The  bowmen 
and  men  at  arms  held  their  ground  stoutly,  while  the  Welshmen 
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were  stabbing  the  horses  in  the  m^l^e,  and  bringing  knight  after 
knight  to  the  ground.  Soon  the  great  French  host  was  wavering 
in  a  fatal  confusion.  "  You  are  m^  vassals,  my  friends,"  cried  the 
blind  King  of  Bohemia,  who  had  joined  Philip's  army,  to  the  no- 
bles around  him ;  ^  I  prajr  and  beseech  you  to  lead  me  so  far  into 
the  fi^ht  that  I  may  strike  one  good  blow  with  this  sword  of 
mine  P  Linking  their  bridles  together,  the  little  company  plunged 
into  the  thick  of  the  combat  to  fall  as  their  fellows  were  falling. 
The  battle  went  steadily  against  the  French :  at  last  Philip  him- 
self hurried  from  the  field, and  the  defeat  became  a  rout;  1200 
knights  and  30,000  footmen — a  number  equal  to  the  whole  En- 
glish force — lay  dead  upon  the  ground. 

^'  God  has  punished  us  for  our  sins,"  cries  the  chronicler  of  St. 
Denys,  in  a  passion  of  bewildered  grief,  as  he  tells  the  rout  of  the 
great  host  which  he  had  seen  mustering  beneath  his  abbey  walls. 
But  the  fall  of  France  was  hardly  so  sudden  or  so  incomprehensi- 
ble then  as  the  fall  of  chivalry.  The  lesscm  which  England  had 
learned  at  Bannockburn  she  taught  the  world  at  Cressy.  The 
whole  social  and  political  fabric  of  the  Middle  Ages  rested  on  a 
military  base,  and  its  base  was  suddenly  withdrawn.  The  churl 
had  struck  down  the  noble;  the  bondsman  proved  more  than  a 
match  in  sheer  hard  fighting  for  the  knight  From  the  day  of 
Cressy  feudalism  tottered  slowly  but  surely  to  its  grave.  But  to 
England  the  day  was  the  beginning  of  a  career  of  military  glory, 
which,  fatal  as  it  was  destined  to  prove  to  the  higher  sentiments 
and  interests  of  the  nation,  gave  it  for  the  moment  an  energy  such 
as  it  had  never  known  before.  Victory  followed  victory.  A  few 
months  after  Cressy  a  Scotch  army  which  had  burst  into  the  North 
was  routed  at  Neville's  Cross, and  its  king, David,  taken  prisoner; 
while  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  from  the  Garonne  left  England 
unopposed  in  Guieune  and  Poitou.  Edward's  aim,  however,  was 
not  to  conquer  France,  but  simply  to  save  English  commerce  by 
securing  the  mastery  of  the  Channel.  Calais  was  the  great  pirate 
haven ;  in  one  year  alone  twenty-two  privateers  had  sailed  from  its 
port ;  while  its  capture  promised  the  King  an  easy  base  of  com- 
munication with  Flanders,  and  of  operations  against  France.  The 
siege  lasted  a  year,  and  it  was  not  till  Philip  had  failed  to  relieve 
it  that  the  town  was  starved  into  surrender.  Mercy  was  grant- 
ed to  the  garrison  and  the  people  on  condition  that  six  of  the 
citizens  gave  themselves  unconditionally  into  the  King's  hands. 
"  On  them,"  said  Edward,  with  a  burst  of  bitter  hatred, "  I  will  do 
my  will."  At  the  sound  of  the  town  bell,  Jehan  le  Bel  tells  us, 
the  folk  of  Calais  gathered  round  the  bearer  of  these  terms, "  de- 
siring to  hear  their  good  news,  for  they  were  all  mad  with  hun- 
ger. When  the  said  knight  told  them  his  news,  then  began  they 
to  weep  and  cry  so  loudly  that  it  was  great  pity.  Then  stood  up 
the  wealthiest  burgess  of  the  town.  Master  Eustache  de  St.  Pierre 
b^  name,  and  spake  thus  before  all :  ^My  masters,  great  grief  and 
mishap  it  were  for  all  to  leave  such  a  people  as  this  is  to  die  by 
famine  or  otherwise ;  and  great  charity  and  grace  would  he  win 
from  our  Lord  who  could  defend  them  from  dying.    For  me,  I 
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have  great  hope  in  the  Lord  that  if  I  can  save  this  people  by  my 
death,  I  shall  have  pardon  for  my  faults ;  wherefore  will  I  be  the 
first  of  the  six,  and  of  my  own  will  put  myself  barefoot  in  my 
shirt  and  with  a  halter  round  my  neck  in  the  mercy  of  Kins  Ed- 
ward.' "  The  list  of  devoted  men  was  soon  made  up,  and  the 
six  victims  were  led  before  the  King.  ''All  the  host  assembled 
together;  there  was  great  press,  and  many  bade  hang  them 
openly,  and  many  wept  for  pity.  The  noble  King  came  with 
his  train  of  counts  and  barons  to  the  place,  and  the  Queen  fol- 
lowed  him,  though  great  with  child,  to  see  what  there  would 
be.  The  six  citizens  knelt  down  at  once  before  the  King,  and 
Master  Eustache  said  thus :  '  Gentle  King,  here  we  be  six  who 
have  been  of  the  old  bourgeoisie  of  Calais  and  ereat  merchants ; 
we  bring  you  the  keys  of  the  town  and  castle  ot  Calais,  and  ren- 
der them  to  you  at  your  pleasure.  We  set  ourselves  in  such  wise 
as  you  see  purely  at  your  will,  to  save  the  remnant  of  the  people 
that  has  suifered  much  pain.  So  may  you  have  pity  and  mercy 
on  us  for  your  high  nobleness'  sake.'  Certes,  there  was  then  in 
that  place  neither  lord  nor  knight  that  wept  not  for  pity,  nor  who 
could  speak  for  pity ;  but  the  King  had  his  heart  so  hardened  by 
wrath,  that  for  a  long  while  he  could  not  reply ;  then  he  command- 
ed to  cut  off  their  heads.  All  the  knights  and  lords  prayed  him 
with  tears,  as  much  as  they  could,  to  have  pity  on  them,  but  he 
would  not  hear.  Then  spoke  the  gentle  knight,  Master  Walter  de 
Manny,  and  said, '  Ha,  gentle  sire !  bridle  your  wrath ;  you  have  the 
renown  and  good  fame  of  all  gentleness ;  do  not  a  thmg  whereby 
men  can  speak  any  villainy  of  you  !  If  you  have  no  pity,  all  men 
will  say  that  you  have  a  heart  full  of  all  cruelty  to  put  these  good 
citizens  to  death  that  of  their  own  will  are  come  to  render  them- 
selves to  you  to  save  the  remnant  of  their  people.'  At  this  point 
the  Kin^  changed  countenance  with  wrath,  and  said, '  Hold  your 
peace.  Master  Walter  I  it  shall  be  none  otherwise.  Call  the  heads- 
man 1  They  of  Calais  have  made  so  many  of  my  men  die,  that 
they  must  die  tliemselves  I'  Then  did  the  noble  Queen  of  England 
a  deed  of  noble  lowliness,  seeing  she  was  sreat  with  child,  and 
wept  so  tenderly  for  pity  that  she  could  no  longer  stand  upright; 
therefore  she  cast  herself  on  her  knees  before  her  lord  the  King, 
and  spake  on  this  wise:  'Ah,  gentle  sire!  from  the  day  that  I 
passed  over-sea  in  great  peril,  as  you  know,  I  have  asked  for  noth- 
mg :  now  pray  I  and  beseech  you,  with  folded  hands,  for  the  love 
of  our  Lady's  Son,  to  have  mercy  upon  them.'  The  gentle  King 
waited  a  while  before  speaking,  and  looked  on  the  Queen  as  she 
knelt  before  him  bitterly  weeping.  Then  began  his  heart  to  soft- 
en a  little,  and  he  said, '  Lady,  I  would  rather  you  had  been  other- 
where; you  pray  so  tenderly  that  I  dare  not  refuse  you;  and 
though  I  do  it  against  my  will,  nevertheless  take  them,  I  give 
them  you.'  Then  took  he  the  six  citizens  by  the  halters  and  de- 
livered them  to  the  Queen,  and  released  from  death  all  those  of 
Calais  for  the  love  of  her;  and  the  good  lady  bade  them  clothe 
the  six  burgesses  and  make  them  good  cheer.'' 
A  great  naval  victory  won  over  a  Spanish  pirate  fleet  which 
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was  sweeping  the  Darrow  seas  completed  the  work  which  had  be- 
gan with  the  capture  of  Calais.  In  Froissart's  naval  picture  we 
see  the  Kin?  sitting  on  deck  in  his  jacket  of  black  velvet,  his  head 
covered  with  a  black  beaver  hat  which  became  him  well,  and  call« 
ing  on  his  minstrels  to  play  to  him  on  the  horn,  and  on  John 
Chandos  to  troll  oat  the  songs  he  has  brought  over  from  Ger- 
many, till  the  great  Spanish  ships  heave  in  sight,  and  a  furious 
struggle  begins  which  ends  in  their  destruction.  Edward  was 
now  ''King  of  the  Sea,'*  but  peace  with  France  was  as  far  off  as 
ever.  Even  the  truce  which  had  for  eight  years  been  forced 
on  both  countries  by  sheer  exhaustion  beoajtne  at  last  impossible. 
Edward  threw  three  armies  at  once  on  the  French  coast,  but  the 
campaign  proved  a  fruitless  one.  The  ''Black  Prince,'*  as  the 
hero  of  Cressy  was  now  styled,  alone  won  a  distinguished  success. 
Northern  and  Central  France  had  by  this  time  fallen  into  utter 
ruin;  the  royal  treasury  was  empty,  the  fortresses  unoccupied, 
the  troops  disbanded  for  want  of  pay,  the  country  swept  by  ban- 
dits. Only  the  South  remained  at  peace,  and  the  young  Irrince 
led  his  army  of  freebooters  up  the  Garonne  into  ''  what  was  before 
one  of  the  fat  countries  of  the  world,  the  people  good  and  sim- 
ple, who  did  not  know  what  war  was ;  indeed,  no  war  had  been 
waged  against  them  till  the  Prince  came.  The  English  and  Gas- 
cons found  the  country  full  and  gay,  the  rooms  adorned  with  car- 
pets and  draperies,  the  caskets  and  chests  full  of  fair  jewels.  But 
nothing  was  safe  from  these  robbers.  They,  and  especially  the 
Gascons,  who  are  very  greedy,  carried  off  every  thing."  The  cap- 
ture of  Narbonne  loaded  them  with  booty,  and  they  fell  back  to 
Bordeaux, ''  their  horses  so  laden  with  spoil  that  they  could  hard- 
ly move."  With  the  same  aim  of  plunder,  the  Black  Prince 
started  the  next  year  for  the  Loire ;  but  the  assembly  of  a  French 
army  under  John,  who  had  succeeded  Philip  of  v  alois  on  the 
throne,  forced  him  to  retreat.  As  he  approached  Poitiers,  how- 
ever, ho  found  the  French,  who  now  numbered  60,000  men,  in  his 
path.  The  Prince  at  once  took  a  strong  position  in  the  fields  of 
Maupertuis,  his  front  covered  by  thick  hedges,  and  approachable 
only  by  a  deep  and  narrow  lane  which  ran  between  vineyards. 
The  Prince  lined  the  vineyards  and  hedges  with  bowmen,  and 
drew  up  his  small  body  of  men  at  arras  at  the  point  where  the 
lane  opened  upon  the  higher  plain  where  he  was  encamped.  His 
force  numbered  only  8000  men,  and  the  danger  was  great  enough 
to  force  him  to  offer  the  surrender  of  his  prisoners,  and  an  oath 
not  to  fight  against  France  for  seven  years,  in  exchange  for  a  free 
retreat.  The  terms  were  rejected,  and  three  hundred  French 
knights  charged  up  the  narrow  lane.  It  was  soon  choked  with 
men  and  horses,  while  the  front  ranks  of  the  advancing  army  fell 
back  before  the  galling  fire  of  arrows  from  the  hedgerows.  In 
the  moment  of  confusion  a  body  of  English  horsemen,  posted  on  a 
hill  to  the  right,  charged  suddenly  on  the  French  flank,  and  the 
Prince  seized  the  opportunity  to  fall  boldly  on  their  front.  The 
English  archery  conipleted  the  disorder  produced  by  this  sadden 
attack ;  the  French  King  was  taken,  desperately  fighting ;  and  at 
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noontide,  when  his  armj  poured  back  in  utter  rout  to  the  gates 
of  Poitiers,  8000  of  their  number  had  fallen  on  the  field,  3000  in 
the  flight,  and  2000  men  at  arms,  with  a  crowd  of  nobles,  were 
taken  prisoners.  The  royal  captive  was  led  in  triumph  into  Lon- 
don, and  a  truce  for  two  years  seemed  to  give  healing -time  to 
France.  But  the  miserable  country  found  no  rest  in  itself.  The 
routed  soldiery  turned  into  free  companies  of  bandits,  while  the 
captive  lords  purchased  their  ransom  by  extortion  which  drove 
the  peasantry  into  universal  revolt.  '^Jacques  Bonhomme,''  as 
the  insurgents  called  themselves,  waged  war  against  the  castles; 
while  Paris,  impatient  of  the  weakness  and  misrule  of  the  Regen- 
cy, rose  in  arms  against  the  Crown.  The  rising  had  hardly  been 
crushed,  when  Edward  again  poured  ravaging  over  the  wasted 
land.  Famine,  however,  proved  its  best  defense.  "  I  could  not 
believe,"  said  Petrarch  of  this  time,  *'  that  this  was  the  same  France 
which  I  had  seen  so  rich  and  flourishing.  Nothing  presented  it- 
self to  my  eyes  but  a  fearful  solitude,  an  utter  poverty,  land  uncul- 
tivated, houses  in  ruins.  Even  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  showed 
every  where  marks  of  desolation  and  conflagration.  The  streets 
are  deserted,  the  roads  overgrown  with  weeds,  the  whole  is  a  vast 
solitude."  Both  parties  were  at  last  worn  out.  Edward's  army 
had  fallen  back,  ruined,  on  the  Loire,  when  proposals  of  peace 
reached  him.  By  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  the  English  King  waived 
his  claims  on  the  crown  of  France  and  on  the  Duchy  of  Normandy. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  Duchy  of  Acquitaine,  which  included  Gas- 
cony,  Guienne,  Poitou,  and  Saintonge,  was  left  to  him,  no  longer  as 
a  fief,  but  in  full  sovereignty,  while  his  new  conquest  of  Calais  re- 
mained a  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  English  Crown. 
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If  we  turn  from  the  stirring  but  barren  annals  of  foreign  war- 
fare to  the  more  fruitful  field  of  constitutional  progress,  we  are  at 
once  struck  with  a  marked  change  which  takes  place  during  this 
period  in  the  composition  of  Parliament.  The  division,  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar,  into  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Commons 
formed  no  part  of  the  original  plan  of  Edward  the  First;  in  the 
earlier  parliaments,  in  fact,  each  of  the  four  orders  of  clergy,  bar- 
ons, knights,  and  burgesses  met,  deliberated,  and  made  their  grants 
apart  from  each  other.  This  isolation,  however,  of  the  estates 
soon  showed  signs  of  breaking  down.  While  the  clergy,  as  we 
have  seen,  held  steadily  aloof  from  any  real  union  with  its  fellow- 
orders,  the  knights  of  the  shire  were  drawn  by  the  similarity  of 
their  social  position  into  a  close  connection  with  the  lords.  They 
seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  soon  admitted  by  the  baronage  to  an 
almost  equal  position  with  themselves,  whether  as  legislators  or 
councilors  of  the  Crown.    The  burgesses,  on  the  other  hand,  took 
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little  part  in  Parliamentary  prooeedings,  save  in  those  which  re> 
lated  to  the  taxation  of  their  class.  Bot  their  position  was  raised 
by  the  strifes  of  the  reign  which  followed,  when  their  aid  was 
needed  by  the  baronage  in  its  struggle  with  the  Crown ;  and  their 
right  to  share  folly  in  all  legislative  action  was  asserted  in  the 
famous  statute  of  Edward  the  Second.  Gradually  too,  through 
causes  with  which  we  are  imperfectly  acquainted,  the  knights  of 
the  shire  drifted  from  their  older  connection  with  the  baronage 
into  so  close  and  intimate  a  union  with  the  representatives  of  the 
towns  that  at  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third  the 
two  orders  are  found  grouped  formally  together,  under  the  name 
of  **  The  Commons."  It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  impop> 
tance  of  this  change.  Had  Parliament  remained  broken  up  into 
its  four  orders  of  clergy,  bai*ons,  knights,  and  citizens,  its  power 
would  have  been  neutralized  at  every  great  crisis  by  the  jeal- 
ousies and  difficulty  of  co-operation  among  its  component  parta 
The  permanent  union  of  the  knighthood  and  the  baronage,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  converted  Parliament  into  the  mere  rep- 
resentative of  an  aristocratic  caste,  and  would  have  robbed  it  of 
the  strength  which  it  has  drawn  from  its  connection  with  the 
great  body  of  the  commercial  classes.  The  new  attitude  of  the 
knighthood,  their  social  connection  as  landed  gentrv  with  the  bar- 
onage, their  political  union  with  the  burgesses,  really  welded  the 
three  orders  into  one,  and  gave  that  unity  of  feeling  and  action  to 
our  Parliament  on  which  its  power  has  ever  since  mainly  depend*' 
ed.  From  the  moment  of  this  change,  indeed,  we  see  a  marked 
increase  of  Parliamentary  activity.  A  crowd  of  enactments  for 
the  regulation  of  trade,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  subject  against  oppression  or  injustice,  as  well  as 
the  great  ecclesiastical  provisions  of  this  reign,  show  the  rapid 
widening  of  the  sphere  of  Parliamentary  action.  A  yet  larger  de- 
velopment of  their  powers  was  offered  to  the  Commons  by  Edward 
himself.  In  his  anxiety  to  shift  from  his  shoulders  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  war  with  France,  he  referred  to  them  for  counsel  on 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  numerous  propositions  of  peace.  As  yet, 
however,  the  Commons  shrank  from  the  task  of  advising  the  Crown 
on  so  difficult  a  subject  as  that  of  state  policy.  ^'  Most  dreaded 
lord,"  they  replied,  "as  to  your  war  and  the  equipment  necessary 
for  it,  we  are  so  ignorant  and  simple  that  we  know  not  how,  nor 
have  the  power,  to  devise :  wherefore  we  pray  your  Grace  to  ex- 
cuse us  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  please  you,  with  advice  of  the 
great  and  wise  persons  of  your  Council,  to  ordain  what  seems  best 
to  you  for  the  honor  and  profit  of  yourself  and  of  your  kingdom ; 
and  whatsoever  shall  be  thus  ordained  by  assent  and  agreement 
for  you  and  your  lords  we  readily  assent  to,  and  will  hold  it  firm- 
ly established."  But  while  shrinking  from  so  wide  an  extension 
of  their  responsibility,  the  Commons  wrested  from  the  Crown  a 
practical  retbrm  of  the  highest  value.  As  yet  their  petitions^ 
if  granted,  had  been  embodied  by  the  Royal  Council  in  "  ordi^ 
nances"  at  the  close  of  the  session,  when  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
cide whether  the  ordinance  was  in  actual  accordance  with  the  pe^ 
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tition  on  which  it  was  baaed.  It  was  dow  agreed  that,  on  the 
assent  of  the  Crown  to  their  petitions,  they  should  at  once  be  con- 
verted into  '^  statutes,"  and  derive  force  of  law  from  their  entry 
on  the  rolls  of  Parliament. 

The  political  responsibility  which  the  Commons  evaded  was  at 
last  forced  on  them  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  war.  In  spite  of 
quarrels  in  Brittany  and  elsewhere,  peace  had  been  fairly  pre- 
senred  in  the  nine  years  which  followed  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny ; 
pvLi  the  shrewd  eye  of  Charles  V.,  the  successor  of  John,  was 
watching  keenly  for  the  moment  of  renewing  the  struggle.  He 
had  cleared  his  kingdom  of  tiie  freebooters  by  dispatching  them 
into  Spain,  and  the  Black  Prince  had  plunged  into  the  revolutions 
of  that  country  only  to  return  from  his  fruitless  victory  of  Nava^ 
rete  in  broken  health,  and  impoverished  hy  the  expenses  of  the 
campaign.  The  anger  caused  by  the  taxation  which  this  necessi- 
tated was  fanned  by  Charles  into  revolt.  He  listened,  in  spite  of 
the  treaty,  to  an  appeal  from  the  lords  of  Gascon y,  and  summoned 
the  Black  Prince  to  his  court.  "  I  will  come,"  replied  the  Prince, 
'^  bnt  helmet  on  head,  and  with  sixty  thousand  men  at  my  back." 
War,  however,  had  hardly  been  declared  before  the  ability  with 
which  Charles  had  laid  his  plans  was  seen  in  the  seizure  of  Pon- 
thieu,  and  the  insurrection  of  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Ga- 
ronne. The  Black  Prince,  borne  on  a  litter  to  the  walls  of  Li- 
moges, recovered  the  town,  which  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
French,  and  by  a  merciless  massacre  sullied  the  fame  of  his  earlier 
exploits;  but  sickness  recalled  him  home,  and  the  war,  protracted 
by  the  caution  of  Charles,  who  had  forbidden  his  armies  to  en- 
gage, did  little  but  exhaust  the  energy  and  treasures  of  England. 
At  last,  however,  the  fatal  error  of  the  Prince's  policy  was  seen  in 
the  appearance  of  a  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Channel,  and  in  a  deci- 
sive victory  which  it  won  over  an  English  convoy  off  Rochelle. 
The  blow  was  in  fact  fatal  to  the  English  cause,  wresting  as  it  did 
from  them  the  mastery  of  the  seas ;  and  Charles  was  roused  to 
new  exertions.  Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  the  Angoumois  yielded  to 
his  general,  Dn  Guesclin,  while  a  great  army  under  John  of  Gaunt 
penetrated  fri^itlessly  into  the  heart  of  France.  Charles  had  for- 
oidden  any  fighting.  "If  a  storm  rages  over  the  land,"  said  the 
King,  coolly,  "it  disperses  of  itself ;  and  so  will  it  be  with  the  En- 
glish." Winter,  in  fact,  overtook  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  the 
mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  a  mere  fragment  of  his  great  host 
reached  Bordeaux.  The  failure  was  the  signal  for  a  general  de* 
fection,  and  ere  a  year  had  passed  the  two  towns  of  Bordeaux  and 
Bayonne  were  all  that  remained  of  the  English  possessions  in  Ac- 
quitaine. 

It  was  a  time  of  shame  and  suffering  such  as  England  had  never 
known.  Her  conquests  were  lost,  her  shores  insulted,  her  fleets 
annihilated,  her  commerce  swept  from  the  sea ;  while  within  she 
was  exhausted  by  the  long  ana  costly  war,  as  well  as  by  the  rav- 
ages of  pestilence.  In  the  hour  of  distress  the  eyes  of  the  feudal 
baronage  turned  greedily  on  the  riches  of  the  Church.  Never  had 
her  spiritual  or  moral  hold  on  the  nation  been  less ;  never  had  her 
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wealth  been  greater.  Out  of  a  population  of  little  more  than  two 
millions,  the  ecclesiastics  numbered  between  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand,  owning  in  landed  property  alone  more  than  a  third  of 
the  soil ;  their  "  spiritualities '  in  dues  and  offerings  amounting  to 
twice  the  royal  revenue.  The  position  of  the  bishops  as  statesmen 
was  still  more  galling  to  the  feudal  baronage,  flushed  as  it  was 
with  a  new  pride  by  the  victories  of  Cressy  and  Poitiers.  On  the 
renewal  of  the  war  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  was  at  once  removed,  with  other  prelates,  from  the  ministry, 
and  their  places  filled  by  creatures  of  the  baronage,  with  John  of 
Gaunt,  the  King's  son,  at  their  head.  Heavy  taxes  were  imposed 
on  Church  lands,  and  projects  of  confiscation  wei*o  openly  advo- 
cated. But  the  utter  failure  of  the  new  administration  and  the 
calamities  of  the  war  lefl  it  powerless  before  the  Parliament  of 
1376.  The  action  of  this  Parliament  marks  a  new  stage  in  the 
character  of  the  national  opposition  to  the  illegal  government  of 
the  Crown.  Till  now  the  task  of  resistance  had  devolved  on  the 
baronage,  and  had  been  carried  out  through  risings  of  its  feudal 
tenantry ;  but  the  misgovernment  was  now  that  of  the  baronage 
itself.  The  progi'ess  of  peace  and  order  had  rendered  a  recourse 
to  warfare  odious  to  the  people  at  large,  while  the  power  of  the 
Commons  afforded  an  adequate  means  of  peaceful  redress.  The 
old  reluctance  to  meddle  with  matters  of  state  was  roughly  swept 
away  by  the  pressure  of  the  time.  The  knights  of  the  snire  united 
with  the  burgesses  in  a  joint  attack  on  the  Royal  Council.  "Trust- 
ing in  God,  and  standing  with  his  followers  before  the  nobles, 
whereof  the  chief  was  John  Duke  of  Lancaster,  whose  doings  were 
ever  contrary,"  their  speaker,  Sir  Peter  de  la  Mare,  denounced  the 
mismanagement  of  the  war,  the  oppressive  taxation,  and  demanded 
an  account  of  the  expenditure.  '^  What  do  these  base  and  ignoble 
knights  attempt  ?"  cried  John  of  Gaunt.  "  Do  they  think  they  be 
kings  or  princes  of  the  land  ?"  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that, 
sick  as  he  was  to  death,  the  Black  Prince  gave  his  hearty  support 
to  the  cause  of  the  Commons.  Lancaster  was  forced  to  withdraw 
from  the  Council,  and  the  Parliament  proceeded  fearlessly  in  its 
task  of  investigation.  A  terrible  list  of  abuses  was  revealed, 
which  centi*ed  in  the  infamy  of  the  King  himself,  who  had  sunk  into 
a  premature  dotasre,  and  was  wholly  under  the  influence  of  a  mis> 
tress  named  Alice  Ferren.  She  was  forced  to  swear  never  to  return 
to  the  King's  presence ;  and  the  Parliament  proceeded  to  the  im- 
peachment and  condemnation  of  two  ministers.  Lord  Latimer  and 
William  Lyons,  and  to  the  solemn  presentation  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  petitions  which  embodied  the  grievances  of  the  realm.  They 
demanded  the  annual  assembly  of  Parliament,  and  freedom  of  elec- 
tion for  the  knights  of  the  shire,  whose  choice  was  now  often  tam- 
pered with  by  the  Crown ;  they  protested  against  arbitrary  taxa- 
tion and  Papal  inroads  on  the  liberties  of  the  Church ;  petitioned 
for  the  protection  of  trade,  and  demanded  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war.  The  death  of  the  Prince  suddenly  interrupted  the 
work  of  reform ;  Lancaster  resumed  his  power,  and  by  an  unscrupu- 
lous interference  with  elections  procured  the  return  of  a  new  Pan 
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fiament,  which  revenied  the  acts  of  its  predecessor.  The  greed  of 
the  triumphant  baronage  broke  out  in  a  fresh  strife  with  the  great 
churchmen  who  had,  whether  for  their  own  purposes  or  not,  sup- 
ported the  popular  party.  William  of  Wykeham  was  again  dis- 
missed from  office,  and  summoned  to  Parliament.  Fresh  projects 
of  spoliation  were  openl}^  canvassed,  and  it  is  his  support  of  these 
plans  of  confiscation  which  first  brings  us  historically  across  the 
path  of  John  WycliC 

Seetloii  in.— John  WycUf . 

I 

[Authorities, — In  addition  to  the  lives  of  Wjclif  by  Lewis  and  Vaughan,  we  now 
possess  Dr.  Shirley's  invaluable  account  of  the  Reformer  in  his  preface  to  the  '^Fas- 
cicoU  Zizaniorum"  (published  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls),  the  documents  appended 
to  which  are  of  primary  authority  for  his  history  and  that  of  his  followers.  Wydifs 
English  books  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford ;  bis  Bible  has  been  republished  with  a  valuable  preface  by  Rev.  J.  Forshall  and 
l^r  F.  Madden.  Milman  (**  Latin  Christianity/'  vol.  vi.)  has  given  a  brilliant  sum- 
mary of  the  Lollard  movement.] 


Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  contrast  between  the  ob- 
scurity of  Wyolirs  earlier  life  and  the  fullness  and  vividness  of 
our  knowledge  of  him  during  the  twenty  years  which  preceded  its 
dose.  Born  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  he  had 
already  passed  middle  age  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  master- 
ship ot  Balliol  College  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  recognized 
as  first  among  the  school-men  of  his  day.  Of  all  the  scholastic 
doctors  those  of  England  had  been  throughout  the  keenest  and 
the  most  daring  in  philosophical  speculation ;  a  reckless  audacity 
and  love  of  novelty  were  the  common  note  of  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus, 
and  Ockham,  as  against  the  sober  and  more  disciplined  learning 
of  the  Parisian  school-men,  Albert  and  Aquinas.  But  the  decay  of 
the  University  of  Paris  during  the  English  wars  had  transferred 
her  intellectual  supremacy  to  Oxford,  and  in  Oxford  Wyclif  stood 
without  a  rival  To  his  predecessor.  Brad wardine,  whose  work  as 
a  scholastic  teacher  he  carried  on  in  the  speculative  treatises  he 
published  during  this  period,  he  owed  the  tendency  to  a  predes- 
tinarian  Augustinianism  which  formed  the  groundwork  of  his 
later  theological  revolt.  His  debt  to  Ockham  revealed  itself  in 
his  earliest  efforts  at  Church  reform.  Undismayed  by  the  thun- 
der and  excommiuiications  of  the  Church,  Ockham  had  not  shrunk 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  empire  from  attacking  the  foundations 
of  the  Papal  supremacy  or  from  asserting  the  rights  of  the  civil 
power.  Ihe  spare,  emaciated  frame  of  Wyclif,  weakened  by  study 
and  by  asceticism,  hardly  promised  a  reformer  who  would  carry 
on  the  stormy  work  of  Ockham ;  but  within  this  frail  form  lay  a 
temper  quick  and  restless,  an  immense  energy^  an  immovable  con- 
viction, an  unconquerable  pride.  The  personal  charm  which  ever 
accompanies  real  greatness  had  only  deepened  the  influence  he 
derived  from  the  spotless  purity  of  his  life.  As  yet  indeed  even 
Wyclif  himself  can  hardly  have  suspected  the  immense  range  of  his 
intellectual  power.    It  was  only  the  struggle  that  lay  before  him 
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which  revealed  in  the  dry  and  snbtle  school-man  the  founder  of 
our  later  English  prose,  a  master  of  popular  invective,  of  irony,  of 
persuasion,  a  dexterous  politician,  an  audacious  partisan,  the  or- 
ganizer of  a  religious  order,  the  unsparing  assailant  of  abuses,  the 
boldest  and  most  indefatigable  of  controversialists,  the  first  Re- 
former who  dared,  when  deserted  and  alone,  to  question  and  deny 
the  creed  of  the  Christendom  around  him,  to  break  through  the 
tradition  of  the  past,  and  with  his  last  breath  to  assert  the  fi*ee- 
dom  of  religious  thous;ht  against  the  dogmas  of  the  Papacy. 

The  attack  of  Wyclif  began  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the 
Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  sunk  to  its  lowest  point  of  spirit- 
ual decay.  The  transfer  of  the  Papacy  to  Avignon  robbed  it  of 
much  of  the  awe  in  which  it  had  been  held,  for  not  only  had  the 
popes  sunk  into  creatures  of  the  French  King,  but  their  greed  and 
extortion  produced  almost  universal  revolt.  The  claim  of  first 
fruits  and  annates  from  all  ecclesiastical  preferments,  the  assump- 
tion of  a  right  to  dispose  of  all  benefices  in  ecclesiastical  patronage, 
the  imposition  of  direct  taxes  on  the  clergy,  the  intrusion  of  for- 
eign priests  into  English  livins^s  and  English  sees,  produced  a 
fierce  hatred  and  contempt  of  Kome  which  never  slept  till  the 
Reformation.  The  people  scorned  a  "French  Pope,**  and  threat* 
ened  his  legates  with  stoning  when  they  landed.  The  wit  of 
Chaucer  fiouted  the  wallet  of  '^  pardons  hot  from  Rome."  Parlia- 
ment vindicated  the  right  of  the  state  to  prohibit  the  admission 
or  execution  of  Papal  bulls  or  briefs  within  the  realm  by  the 
Statute  of  PrsBmunirc,  and  denied  the  Papal  claim  to  dispose  of 
benefices  by  that  of  Provisors.  But  the. failure  of  the  effort  show- 
ed the  amazing  power  which  Rome  had  acquired  from  the  unques- 
tioning submission  of  so  many  ages.  The  Pope  waived  indeed  his 
right  to  appoint  foreigners ;  but  by  a  compromise,  in  which  Pope 
and  King  combined  for  the  enslaving  of  the  Church,  archbishop* 
rics,  bishoprics,  abbacies,  and  the  wealthier  livings  still  continued 
to  receive  Papal  nominees.  The  protest  of  the  Good  Parliament 
is  a  record  of  the  ill-success  of  its  predecessor's  attempt.  It  assert- 
ed that  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Pope  amounted  to  nve  times  the 
amount  of  those  levied  by  the  King,  that  by  reservation  during  the 
life  of  actual  holders  he  disposed  of  the  same  bishopric  four  or  five 
times  over,  receiving  each  time  the  firet  fruits.  "  The  brokei-s  of  the 
sinful  City  of  Rome  promote  for  money  unlearned  and  unworthy 
caitiffs  to  benefices  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  marks,  while  the 
poor  and  learned  hardly  obtain  one  of  twenty.  So  decays  sound 
learning.  They  present  aliens  who  neither  see  nor  care  to  see 
their  parishioners,  despise  God's  services,  convey  away  the  treas- 
ure of  the  realm,  and  are  worse  than  Jews  or  Saracens.  The 
Pope's  revenue  from  England  alone  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
prince  in  Christendom.  God  gave  his  sheep  to  be  pastured,  not 
to  be  shaven  and  shorn."  The  grievances  were  no  trifling  one& 
At  this  very  time  the  deaneries  of  Lichfield,  Salisbury,  and  York, 
the  archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  which  was  reputed  the  wealth- 
iest English  benefice,  together  with  a  host  of  prebends  and  prefer- 
ments, were  held  by  Italian  cardinals  and  priests,  while  the  Pope's 
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collector  from  his  office  in  London  sent  twenty  thousand  marks  a 
year  to  the  Papal  treasury. 

If  extortion  and  tyranny  such  as  these  severed  the  English  clergy 
from  the  Papacy,  their  own  selfishness  severed  them  from  the  na- 
tion at  large.  Immense  as  was  their  wealth,  they  bore  as  little  as 
they  could  of  the  common  burdens  of  the  realm.  The  old  quarrel 
over  the  civil  jurisdiction  still  lingered  on,  and  the  mild  punish- 
ments  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  carried  little  dismay  into  the 
mass  of  disorderly  clerks.  Privileged  as  they  were  against  all  in- 
terference from  the  world  without,  the  clergy  penetrated  by  their 
control  over  wills,  contracts,  divorce,  by  the  dues  they  exacted, 
as  well  as  by  directly  religious  offices,  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
social  life  around  theuL  Thousands  of  summoners  enforced  their 
social  jurisdiction,  and  there  were  few  persons  of  substance  who 
escaped  the  vexations  of  their  courts.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
moral  authority  was  rapidly  passing  away ;  the  wealthiest  church- 
men, with  curled  hair  and  hanging  sleeves,  aped  the  costume  of 
the  knightly  society  to  which  they  really  belonged.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  the  general  impression  of  their  worldliness  in  Chaucer's 
picture  of  the  hunting  monk  and  the  courtly  prioress,  with  her 
love-motto  on  her  brooch.  Over  the  vice  of  the  higher  classes  they 
exerted  no  influence  whatever;  the  King  paraded  his  mistress  as 
a  queen  of  beauty  through  London,  the  nobles  blazoned  their  in- 
famy in  court  and  tournament.  *'  In  those  days,"  says  a  canon  of 
the  time,  ^' arose  a  great  rumor  and  clamor  among  the  people, 
that  whereter  there  was  a  tournament  there  came  a  great  con- 
course t>f  ladies  of  the  most  costly  and  beautiful,  but  not  of  the 
best,  in  the  kingdom,  sometimes  forty  or  fifly  in  number,  as  if 
they  were  a  part  of  the  tournament,  in  diverse  and  wonderful 
male  apparel,  m  party-colored  tunics,  with  short  caps  and  bands 
wound  cord-wise  round  their  head,  and  girdles  bound  with  gold 
and  silver,  and  daggers  in  pouches  across  their  body,  and  then 
they  proceeded  on  cnosen  coursers  to  the  place  of  tourney,  and  so 
expended  and  wasted  their  goods  and  vexed  their  bodies  with 
scurrilous  wantonness  that  the  rumor  of  the  people  sounded  ev- 
ery where ;  and  thus  they  neither  feared  God  nor  blushed  at  the 
chaste  voice  of  the  people.**  "^bey  were  not  called  on  to  blush  at 
the  chaste  voice  of  the  Church.  The  clergy  were  in  fact  rent  by 
their  own  dissensions.  The  higher  prelates  were  busy  with  the 
cares  of  political  office,  and  severed  from  the  lower  priesthood  by 
the  scandalous  inequality  between  the  revenues  of  the  wealthier 
ecclesiastics  and  the  "  poor  parson"  of  the  country.  The  older  re- 
ligious orders  had  sunk  into  mere  land-owners,  while  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  friars  had  utterly  died  away  and  left  a  crowd  of  impu- 
dent mendicants  behind  it.  In  Oxford  itself  a  fierce  schism  nad 
for  some  time  divided  the  secular  clergy,  who  now  came  to  the 
front  of  the  scholastic  movement,  from  the  regulars  with  whom  it 
had  begun.  Fitz-Ralf,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who  had  been 
its  chancellor,  attributed  to  the  friars  the  decline  in  the  num- 
ber of  academical  students,  and  the  university  checked  by  statute 
their  admission  of  mere  children  into  their  orden.    Wyclii^  at  a 
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later  time,  denoanced  them  as  sturdy  beggars,  and  declared  form« 
ally  that''  tlie  man  who  goes  alone  to  a  begging  friar  is  ipso  facto 
excommunicate.'' 

Without  the  warning  ranks  of  the  clergy  stood  a  world  of  ear- 
nest men  who,  like  Piers  the  Ploughman,  denounced  their  world li- 
ness  and  vice,  skeptics,  like  Chaucer,  laughing  at  the  jingling  bells 
of  their  hunting  abbots,  and  the  brutal  and  greedy  baronage  uih 
der  John  of  Gaunt,  eager  to  drive  the  prelates  from  office  and  to 
seize  on  their  wealth.  Worthless  as  the  last  party  seems  to  us,  it 
was  with  John  of  Oaunt  that  Wyclif  had  allied  himself  in  the  first 
effort  he  made  for  the  reform  of  the  Church.  As  yet  his  quarrel 
was  not  with  its  doctrine,  but  with  its  practice :  it  was  on  the 
principles  of  Ockham  that  he  defended  the  Parliament's  indignant 
refusal  of  the ''  tribute"  which  was  claimed  by  the  Papacy,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  bishops  from  office  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  taxation  of  Chui*ch  lands.  But  his  treatise  on  ''  The  Kingdom 
of  God"  (De  Dominio  Divino)  shows  how  different  his  aims  really 
were  from  the  selfish  aims  of  the  men  with  whom  he  acted.  In 
this,  the  most  famous  of  his  works,  Wyclif  bases  his  action  on  a 
distinct  ideal  of  society.  All  authority,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
IS  ''  founded  in  grace."  Dominion  in  the  highest  sense  is  in  God 
alone ;  it  is  God  who,  as  the  suzerain  of  the  universe,  deals  out  His 
rule  in  fief  to  rulers  in  their  various  stations  on  tenure  of  their 
obedience  to  himself.  It  was  easy  to  object  that  in  such  a  case 
''  dominion"  could  never  exist,  since  mortal  sin  is  a  breach  of  such 
a  tenure,  and  all  men  sin.  But,  as  Wyclif  urged  it,  the  theory  ia 
a  purely  ideal  one.  In  actual  practice  he  distinguishes  between 
dominion  and  power,  power  which  the  wicked  may  have  by  God's 
permission,  ana  to  which  the  Christian  must  submit  from  motives 
of  obedience  to  God.  In  his  own  scholastic  phrase,  so  strangely 
perverted  afterward,  here  on  earth  "  God  must  obey  the  deviL  ' 
But  whether  in  the  ideal  or  practical  view  of  the  matter,  all  pow- 
er or  dominion  was  of  God.  It  was  granted  by  Him  not  to  one 
person.  His  Vicar  on  earth,  as  the  Papacy  alleged,  but  to  all.  The 
'King  was  as  truly  God's  Vicar  as  the  Pope.  The  royal  power 
was  as  sacred  as  the  ecclesiastical,  and  as  complete  over  temporal 
things,  even  the  temporalities  of  the  Church,  as  that  of  the  Church 
over  spiritual  things.  On  the  question  of  Church  and  State  there- 
fore the  distinction  between  the  ideal  and  the  practical  view  was 
of  little  account.  His  application  of  the  theory  of  dominion"  to 
the  individual  conscience  was  of  far  higher  and  wider  importance* 
Obedient  as  each  Christian  might  be  to  king  or  priest,  he  him- 
self, as  a  possessor  of  "  dominion,"  held  immediately  of  God.  The 
throne  of  God  Himself  was  the  tribunal  of  personal  appeal.  What 
the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  attempted  to  do  by  their 
theory  of  justification  by  faith,  Wyclif  had  attempted  to  do  by  his 
theory  of  "dominion."  It  was  a  theory  which  in  establishing  a 
direct  relation  between  man  and  God  swept  away  the  whole  basis 
of  a  mediating  priesthood  on  which  the  mediaeval  Church  was 
built;  but  for  a  time  its  real  drift;  was  hardly  perceived.  To 
Wyclif 's  theory  of  Church  and  State,  his  subjection  of  their  tem* 
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poralitics  to  the  Crown,  his  contention  that  like  other  property 
they  might  be  seized  and  employed  for  national  purposes,  his  wish 
for  their  voluntary  abandonment  and  the  return  of  the  Churoh  to 
Its  original  poverty,  the  clergv  were  more  sensitive.  They  were 
just  writhing  under  the  attack  on  Wykeham  by  the  nobles  when 
the  treatise  appeared,  and  in  the  prosecution  ot  Wyclif,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  theological  bulwark  of  the  Lancastrian  party, 
they  resolved  to  return  blow  for  blow.  He  was  summoned  before 
iBishop  Courtenay  of  London  to  answer  for  his  heretical  proposi- 
tions concerning  the  wealth  of  the  Church.  The  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter accepted  the  challenge  as  really  given  to  himself,  and  stood  by 
Wyclif's  side  in  the  Consistory  Court  at  St.  Paul's.  But  no  trial 
took  place.  Fierce  words  passed  between  the  nobles  and  the 
prelate ;  the  Duke  himself  was  said  to  have  threatened  to  drag 
Courtenay  out  of  the  church  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  at  last 
the  London  populace,  to  whom  John  of  Gaunt  was  hateful,  burst 
in  to  their  bishop's  rescue.  Wyclif's  life  was  saved  with  difficulty 
by  the  aid  of  the  soldiery,  but  his  influence  seems  to  have  been 
unshaken.  Papal  bulls,  which  had  been  procured  by  the  bishops, 
directing  the  university  to  condemn  and  arrest  him,  only  extort- 
ed a  bold  defiance.  In  a  defense  circulated  widely  through  the 
kingdom  and  laid  before  Parliament,  Wyclif  broadly  asserted  that 
no  man  could  be  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  ^'  unless  he  were 
first  excommunicated  by  himself."  He  denied  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  exact  or  defend  temporal  privileges  by  spiritual  cen- 
sures, declared  that  a  church  might  justly  be  deprived  by  the 
king  or  lay  lords  of  its  property  for  defect  of  duty,  and  defended 
the  subjection  of  ecclesiastics  to  civil  tribunals.  Bold  as  the  de- 
fiance was,  it  won  him  the  support  of  the  people  and  the  Crown. 
When  he  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  Lambeth  Chapel  to 
answer  the  Archbishop's  summons,  a  message  from  the  Court  for- 
bade the  Bishop  to  proceed,  and  the  Londoners  broke  in  and  dis- 
solved the  session. 

Wyclif  was  still  working  hand  in  hand  with  John  of  Gaunt  in 
advocating  his  plans  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  when  the  great  in- 
surrection of  the  peasants,  which  we  shall  soon  have  to  describe, 
broke  out  under  Wat  Tyler.  In  a  few  months  the  whole  of  his 
work  was  undone.  Not  only  was  the  power  of  the  Lancastrian 
party  on  which  Wyclif  had  relied  for  the  moment  annihilated,  but 
the  quarrel  between  the  Baronage  and  the  Church,  on  which  his 
action  had  hitherto  been  grounded,  was  hushed  in  the  presence 
of  a  common  danger.  Much  of  the  odium  of  the  outbreak  too 
fell  on  the  Reformer :  the  friare  charged  him  with  being  a  "  sower 
of  strife,  who  by  his  serpent-like  instigation  has  set  the  serf  against 
his  lord,"  and  though  Wyclif  tossed  back  the  charge  with  dis- 
dain, he  had  to  bear  a  suspicion  which  was  justified  by  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  his  followers.  John  Ball,  who  had  figured  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  revolt,  was  claimed  as  one  of  his  adherents,  and 
was  alleged  to  have  denounced  in  his  last  hour  the  conspiracy 
of  the  "Wyclifites."  His  most  prominent  scholar,  Nicholas  Her- 
ford,  was  said  to  have  openly  approved  the  brutal  murder  of  Arch? ' 
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bishop  Sudbury.  Whatever  belief  such  charges  might  gain,  it  is 
certain  that  from  this  moment  all  plans  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Church  were  confounded  in  the  general  odium  which  attached 
to  the  projects  of  the  socialist  peasant  leaders,  and  that  any  hope 
of  ecclesiastical  reform  at  the  hands  of  the  Baronage  and  the  Par- 
liament was  at  an  end.  But  even  if  the  Peasant  Kevolt  had  not 
deprived  Wyclif  of  the  support  of  the  aristocratic  party  with 
whom  he  haa  hitherto  co-operated,  their  alliance  must  have  been 
dissolved  by  the  new  position  which  he  had  already  taken  up. 
Some  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  he  had  by 
one  memorable  step  passed  from  the  position  of  a  reformer  of  the 
discipline  and  political  relations  of  the  Church  to  that  of  a  pro- 
testant  against  its  cardinal  beliefs.  If  there  was  one  doctrine 
upon  which  the  supremacy  of  the  medieval  Church  rested,  it  was 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  It  was  by  his  exclusive  right 
to  the  performance  of  the  miracle  which  was  wrought  in  the  mass 
that  the  lowliest  priest  was  raised  high  above  princes.  With  the 
formal  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  which  Wycfif 
issued  in  the  spring  of  1881  beean  that  great  movement  of  revolt 
which  ended,  more  than  a  cenuiry  after,  in  the  establishment  of 
religious  freedom,  by  severing  the  mass  of  the  Teutonic  peoples 
from  the  general  body  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  act  was  the 
bolder  that  he  stood  utterly  alone.  The  university,  in  which  his 
influence  had  been  hitherto  all-powerful,  at  once  condemned  him. 
John  of  Oaunt  enjoined  him  to  be  silent.  Wyclif  vras  presiding 
as  doctor  of  divinity  over  some  disputations  in  the  schools  of  the 
Augustinian  Canons  when  his  academical  condemnation  was  pub- 
licly read ;  but  though  startled  for  the  moment  he  at  once  chal- 
lenged chancellor  or  doctor  to  disprove  the  conclusions  at  which 
he  nad  arrived.  The  prohibition  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  he  met 
by  an  open  avowal  of  his  teaching,  a  confession  which  closes 
proudly  with  the  quiet  words, "  I  believe  that  in  the  end  the  truth 
will  conquer."  For  the  moment  his  courage  dispelled  the  panio 
around  him.  The  university  responded  to  his  appeal,  and  by  dis- 
placing his  opponents  from  office  tacitly  adopted  his  cause.  But 
Wyclif  no  longer  looked  for  support  to  the  learned  or  wealthier 
classes  on  whom  he  had  hitherto  relied.  He  appealed,  and  the  ap- 
peal is  memorable  as  the  first  of  such  a  kind  in  our  history,  to  En- 
gland at  large.  With  an  amazing  industry  he  issued  tract  after 
tract  in  the  tongue  of  the  people  itself.  The  dry,  syllogistic  Latin, 
the  abstruse  and  involved  argument  which  the  great  doctor  had 
addressed  to  his  academic  hearers,  were  suddenly  flung  aside,  and 
by  a  transition  which  marks  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  man  the 
school- man  was  transformed  into  the  pamphleteer.  If  Chancer 
is  the  father  of  our  later  English  poetry,  Wyclif  is  the  father  of 
our  later  English  prose.  The  rough,  clear,  homely  English  of  his 
tracts,  the  speech  of  the  plowman  and  the  trader  of  the  day,  though 
colored  with  the  picturesque  phraseology  of  the  Bible,  is  in  its  lit- 
erary use  as  distinctly  a  creation  of  his  own  as  the  style  in  which 
he  embodied  it — the  terse,  vehement  sentences,  the  stinging  sar- 
casms, the  hard  antitheses  which  roused  the  dullest  mind  like  a 
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whip.  Once  fairly  freed  from  the  trammels  of  unquestioning  be- 
lief, Wyclirs  mind  worked  fast  in  its  career  of  skepticism.  Par- 
dons, indulgences,  absolutions,  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  the 
saints,  worship  of  their  images,  worship  of  the  saints  themselves, 
were  successively  denied.  A  formal  appeal  to  the  Bible  as  the 
one  ground  of  faith,  coupled  with  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  ev- 
ery instructed  man  to  examine  the  Bible  for  himself,  threatened 
the  yery  groundwork  of  the  older  dogmatism  with  ruin.  Nor 
were  these  daring  denials  confined  to  the  small  circle  of  the  schol- 
ars who  still  clung  to  him;  with  the  practical  ability  which  is  so 
marked  a  feature  of  his  character,  Wyclif  had  organized,  some  few 
years  before,  an  order  of  poor  preachers,  "the  Simple  Priests,'* 
whose  coarse  sermons  and  long  russet  dress  moved  the  laughter 
of  the  clergy,  but  who  now  formed  a  priceless  organization  for  the 
diffusion  of  their  master's  doctrines.  How  rapid  their  progress 
must  have  been  we  may  see  from  the  panic-struck  exaggerations 
of  their  opponents.  A  lew  years  later  every  second  man  you  met, 
they  complain,  was  a  Lollard ;  the  followers  of  Wyclif  abounded 
every  where  and  in  all  classes,  among  the  baronage,  in  the  cities, 
among  the  peasantry  of  the  country-side,  even  in  the  monastic 
cell  itself. 

**'  Lollard,''  a  word  which  probably  means  much  the  same  as 
'^idle  babbler,"  was  the  nickname  of  scorn  with  which  the  ortho- 
dox churchmen  chose  to  insult  their  assailants.  But  this  rapid 
increase  changed  their  scorn  into  vigorous  action.  Courtenay, 
now  become  archbishop,  summoned  a  council  at  Blackfriar&L  and 
formally  submitted  twenty-four  propositions  drawn  from  WycliPs 
works.  An  earthquake  in  the  midst  of  the  proceedings  terrified 
every  prelate  but  the  resolute  Primate ;  the  expulsion  of  ill-hu- 
mors from  the  earth,  he  said,  was  of  good  omen  u>r  the  expulsion 
of  ill-humoi*s  from  the  Church;  and  the  condemnation  was  pro- 
nounced. Then  the  Archbishop  turned  fiercely  upon  Oxfora  as 
the  fount  and  centre  of  the  new  heresies.  In  an  English  sermon 
at  St.  Frideswide's,  Nicholas  Herford  had  asserted  the  truth  of 
Wyclif's  doctrines,  and  Courtenay  ordered  the  chancellor  to  si- 
lence him  and  his  adherents  on  pain  of  being  himself  treated  as  a 
heretic.  The  chancellor  fell  back  on  the  liberties  of  the  univer- 
sity,'and  appointed  as  preacher  another  Wyclifite,  Repyngdon, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  style  the  Lollards  "holy  priests," and  to 
affirm  that  they  were  protected  by  John  of  Gaunt.  Party  spirit 
meanwhile  ran  high  among  the  students;  the  bulk  of  them  sided 
with  the  Lollard  leaders,  and  the  Carmelite  Peter  Stokes,  who  had 
procured  the  Archbishop's  letters,  cowered  panic-stricken  in  his 
chamber  while  the  chancellor,  protected  by  an  escort  of  a  hun- 
dred townsmen,  listened  approvingly  to  Kcpyngdon's  defiance. 
"I  dare  go  no  further,"  wrote  the  poor  friar  to  the  Archbishop, 
"for  fear  of  death;"  but  he  soon  mustered  courage  to  descend 
into  the  schools  where  Repyngdon  was  now  maintaining  that  the 
clerical  order  was  "better  when  it  was  but  nine  years  old  than 
now  that  it  has  grown  to  a  thousand  years  and  more."  The  ap- 
pearance.  however,  of  scholars  in  arms  again  drove  Stokes  to  fly 
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in  despair  to  Lambeth,  while  a  new  heivtic  in  open  congregation 
maintained  Wvclirs  denial  of  transabstantiatiou.  ''There  is  no 
idolatry,''  ened  William  James,  ^  save  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar."  ''  You  speak  like  a  wise  man,"  replied  the  chancellor, 
Robert  ^Jgge*  Courtenay,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  bear  de- 
fiance tamely,  and  his  summons  to  Lambeth  wrested  a  submission 
from  Rygge  which  was  only  accepted  on  his  pledge  to  suppress 
the  Lollardism  of  the  university.  ''I  dare  not  publish  them,  on 
fear  of  death,"  exclaimed  the  chancellor  when  Chichele  handed 
him  his  letters  of  condemnation.  "Then  is  your  university  an 
open  fautor  of  heretics,"  retorted  the  Primate,  "  if  it  suffers  not 
the  Catholic  truth  to  be  proclaimed  within  its  bounds."  The 
Royal  Council  supported  the  Archbishop's  injunction,  but  the  pub- 
lication of  the  decrees  at  once  set  Oxford  on  fire.  The  schol- 
ars threatened  death  to  the  friars, "  crying  that  they  wished  to 
destroy  the  university."  The  masters  suspended  Henry  Crump 
from  teaching,  as  a  troubler  of  the  public  peace,  for  calling  the 
Lollards  "  heretics."  The  Crown,  however,  at  last  stepped  rough- 
ly in  to  Courtenay's  aid,  and  a  royal  writ  ordered  the  instant 
banishment  of  all  favorers  of  Wyclif,  with  the  seizure  and  de- 
struction of  all  Lollard  books,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  univer- 
sity's privileges.  The  threat  produced  its  effect.  Herford  and 
Repyngdon  appealed  in  vain  to  John  of  Gaunt  for  protection ;' the 
DuKC  himself  aenounced  them  as  heretics  against  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar,  and  ailer  much  evasion  they  were  forced  to  make  a 
formal  submission.  Within  Oxford  itself  the  suppression  of  Lol- 
lardism was  complete ;  but  with  the  death  of  religious  freedom  all 
trace  of  intellectual  life  suddenly  disappears.  The  century  which 
followed  the  triumphs  of  Courtenay  is  the  most  baiTcn  in  its  an- 
nals, nor  was  the  sleep  of  the  university  broken  till  the  advent  of 
the  new  learning  restored  to  it  some  of  the  life  and  liberty  which 
the  Piimate  had  so  roughly  trodden  out. 

Nothing  marks  more  strongly  the  cjrandeur  of  Wyclif's  position 
as  the  last  of  the  great  school-men,  tTian  the  reluctance  of  so  bold 
a  man  as  Courtenay  even  after  his  triumph  over  Oxford  to  take 
extreme  measures  against  the  head  of  Lollardry.  Wyclif,  though 
summoned,  had  made  no  appearance  before  the  "  Council  of  the 
Earthquake."  "Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod  are  made  friends  to- 
day," was  his  bitter  comment  on  the  new  union  which  it  proved 
to  have  sprung  up  between  the  prelates  and  the  monastic  orders 
who  had  so  long  been  at  variance  with  each  other;  "since  they 
have  made  a  heretic  of  Christ,  it  is  an  easy  inference  for  them  to 
count  simple  Christians  heretics."  He  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
sick  at  the  moment,  but  the  announcement  of  the  final  sentence 
roused  him  to  life  again.  "  I  shall  not  die,"  he  is  said  to  have 
cried  at  an  earlier  time  when  in  grievous  peril, "  but  live  and  de- 
clare the  works  of  the  friars."  He  petitioned  the  King  and  Par- 
liament that  he  might  be  allowed  freely  to  prove  the  doctrines  he 
had  put  forth,  and  turning  with  characteristic  energy  to  the  at- 
tack of  his  assailants,  he  asked  that  all  religious  vows  might  be 
suppressed,  that  tithes  might  be  diverted  to  the  maintenance  of 
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the  poor,  and  the  clergy  maintained  by  the  free  alms  of  their  flocks, 
that  the  Statntes  of  Frovisoi*s  and  Prsemunire  might  be  enforced 
against  the  Papacy,  that  churchmen  might  be  declared  incapable 
of  secalar  offices,  and  imprisonment  for  excommunication  cease. 
Finally,  in  the  teeth  of  the  CounciPs  condemnation,  he  demanded 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist  which  he  advocated  might  be 
freely  taught.  If  he  appeared  in  the  following  year  before  the 
Convocation  at  Oxford,  it  was  to  perplex  his  opponents  by  a  dis- 
play of  scholastic  logic  which  permitted  him  to  retire  without  any 
retractation  of  his  sacramental  heresy.  For  the  time  his  opponents 
seemed  satisfied  with  his  expulsion  from  the  university,  but  in  his 
retirement  at  Lutterworth  he  was  forging  during  these  troubled 
years  the  great  weapon  which,  wielded  by  other  hands  than  his 
own,  was  to  produce  so  terrible  an  effect  on  the  triumphant  hie- 
rarchy. An  earlier  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  in  part  of  which 
he  was  aided  by  his  scholar  Herford,  was  being  revised  and  brought 
to  the  second  form,  which  is  better  known  as  "  Wyclifs  Bible," 
when  death  drew  near.  The  appeal  of  the  pi-elates  to  Rome  was 
answered  at  last  by  a  brief  ordering  him  to  appear  at  the  Papal 
Court.  His  failing  strength  exhausted  itself  in  the  cold  sarcastic 
reply  which  explained  that  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  sum- 
mons simply  sprang  from  broken  health.  ^I  am  always  glad," 
ran  the  ironical  answer,  '^  to  explain  my  faith  to  any  one,  and 
above  all  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  if 
it  be  orthodox  he  will  confirm  it,  if  it  be  erroneous  he  will  correct 
it.  I  assume,  too,  that  as  chief  Vicar  of  Christ  npon  earth  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  is  of  all  mortal  men  most  bound  to  the  law  of 
Christ's  Gospel,  for  among  the  disciples  of  Christ  a  majority  is  not 
reckoned  by  simply  counting  heads  in  the  fashion  of  this  world, 
but  according  to  the  imitation  of  Christ  on  either  side.  Now 
Christ  during  His  life  upon  earth  was  of  all  men  the  poorest,  cast- 
ing from  Him  all  worldly  authority.  I  deduce  from  these  prem- 
ises, as  a  simple  counsel  of  my  own,  that  the  Pope  should  surrenderi 
all  temporal  authoritv  to  the  civil  power,  and  advise  his  clergy  to 
do  the  same."  The  boldness  of  his  words  sprang  perhaps  from  a 
knowledge  that  his  end  was  near.  The  terrible  strain  on  energies 
enfeebled  by  ago  and  study  had  at  Inst  brought  its  inevitable  re- 
sult, and  a  stroke  of  paralysis  while  Wyclif  was  hearing  mass  in 
his  parish  church  of  Lutterworth  was  followed  on  the  next  day  by 
his  quiet  death. 

Section  IT.— The  Peasant  Bevolt*    137 7—1 S8 1. 

[Authorities. — For  the  condition  of  land  and  labor  at  this  time,  see  the  '^Histoiy 
of  Prices,"  by  Professor  'fhorold  Rogers,  the  **  Domesday-Book  of  St.  Paors"  (Cam- 
den Society)  with  Archdeacon  Hale's  valnnble  introduction,  and  Mr.  Seebohm's 
*^  Essays  on  the  Black  Death**  (Fortnightlif  Review^  1SC5).  Amonf?  the  chroniclen, 
Knyghton  and  Walsingham  are  the  fullest  and  most  valuable.  Th®  great  Labor 
Statutes  will  be  found  in  the  Parliamentary  Bolls.] 
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The  religions  revolution  which  we  have  been  describing  gave 
fresh  impulse  to  a  revolution  of  even  greater  importance,  which 
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had  for  a  long  time  been  changing  the  whole  face  of  the  coantiy. 
The  manorial  system,  on  which  the  social  organization  of  everj 
raral  part  of  England  rested,  had  divided  the  land,  for  the  pn^ 
poses  of  cultivation  and  of  internal  order,  into  a  nnmber  of  large 
estates ;  in  each  of  which  about  a  fourth  of  the  soil  was  usually  re- 
tained by  the  owner  of  the  manor  as  his  demesne  or  home-farm, 
while  the  remainder  was  distributed,  at  the  period  we  have  reach- 
ed, among  tenants  who  were  bound  to  render  service  to  their  lord. 
We  know  hardly  any  thing  of  the  gradual  process  by  which  these 
tenants  had  arisen  out  of  the  slave  class  who  tilled  the  lands  of  the 
first  English  settlers.  The  slave,  indeed,  still  remained,  though  the 
number  of  pure  ^  serfs^'  bore  a  small  proportion  to  the  other  culti- 
vators of  the  soil.  He  was  still,  in  the  strictest  sense,  his  lord's 
property ;  he  was  bound  to  the  soil,  he  paid  head-money  for  license 
to  remove  from  the  estate  in  search  of  trade  or  hire,  and  a  refusal 
to  return  on  recall  by  his  owner  would  have  ended  in  his  pursuit  as 
a  fugitive  outlaw.  But  even  this  class  had  now  acquired  definite 
rights  of  its  own ;  and  although  we  still  find  instances  of  the  sale 
of  serfs  "  with  their  litter,"  or  family,  apart  from  the  land  they 
tilled,  yet,  in  the  bulk  of  cases,  the  amount  of  service  due  from  the 
serf  had  become  limited  by  custom,  and,  on  its  due  rendering,  his 
holding  was  practically  as  secure  as  that  of  the  freest  tenant  on 
the  estate,  oxxt  at  a  time  earlier  than  anv  record  we  possess  the 
mass  of  the  agricultural  population  had  risen  to  a  position  of  far 
gi*eater  independence  than  this,  and  now  formed  a  class  of  peasant 
proprietors,  inferior  indeed  to  the  older  Teutonic  freeman,  but  far 
removed  from  the  original  serf.  Not  only  had  their  service  and 
the  time  of  rendering  it  become  limited  by  custom,  not  only  had 
the  possession  of  each  man's  little  hut  with  the  plot  aronnd  it,  and 
the  privilege  of  turning  out  a  few  cattle  on  the  waste  of  the  man- 
or, passed  from  mere  indulgences  granted  and  withdrawn  at  a 
lord's  caprice  into  rights  which  could  be  pleaded  at  law,  but  the 
class  as  a  whole  were  no  longer  *'  in  the  power  of  the  lord."  The 
claim  of  the  proprietors  over  peasants  of  this  kind  ended  with  the 
due  rendering  of  their  service  in  the  cultivation  of  his  demesne, 
and  this  service  might  be  rendered  either  personally  or  by  deputy. 
It  was  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  labor-rent  which  determined 
the  rank  of  the  tenants  among  themselves.  The  villain,  or  free 
tenant,  for  instance,  was  only  bound  to  gather  in  his  lord's  harvest 
and  to  aid  in  the  plowing  and  sowing  of  autumn  and  Lent,  w*hile 
the  cotter,  the  border,  and  the  laborer  were  bound  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  the  home-farm  throughout  the  year.  The  cultivation,  in- 
deed, of  the  home-farm,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  the  demesne,  i*est- 
ed  wholly  with  the  tenants ;  it  was  by  them  that  the  great  gi'ange 
of  the  lord  was  filled  with  sheaves,  his  sheep  sheared,  his  grain  malt- 
ed, the  wood  hewn  for  his  hall  fire.  The  extent  of  these  services 
rested  wholly  on  tradition,  but  the  number  of  teams,  the  fines,  the 
reliefs,  the  heriots  which  the  lord  could  claim  was,  at  this  time, 

fenerally  entered  on  the  couit-roll  of  the  manor,  a  copy  of  which 
ccame  the  title-deed  of  the  tenants,  and  gave  them  the  name  of 
copy-holders,  by  which  they  became  known  at  a  later  period.    Dis- 
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putes  were  easily  settled  by  the  steward  of  the  manor  on  reference 
to  this  roll  or  on  oral  evidence  of  the  castom  at  issae ;  but  a  social 
arrangement,  eminently  characteristic  of  the  English  spirit  of  com- 
promise, generally  secnred  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  em- 
ployer and  employed.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  lord's  bailiff  to  ex- 
act their  dues  from  the  tenantry,  but  his  coadjutor  in  this  office, 
the  reeve  or  foreman  of  the  manor,  was  chosen  by  the  tenants 
themselves,  and  acted  as  the  representative  of  their  interests  and 
their  ricrhts. 

The  tirst  disturbance  of  the  system  of  tenure  which  we  have 
described  sprang  from  the  introduction  of  leases.  The  lord  of  the 
manor,  instead  of  cultivating  the  demesne  through  his  own  bailiff, 
often  found  it  more  convenient  and  profitable  to  let  the  manor  to 
a  tenant  at  a  given  rent,  payable  either  in  money  or  in  kind. 
Thus  we  find  the  manor  ot  Sandon  leased  by  the  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  at  a  very  early  period  on  a  rent  which  comprised  the  pay- 
ment of  grain  both  for  bread  and  ale,  of  alms  to  be  distributed  at 
the  cathedral  door,  of  wood  to  be  used  in  its  bakehouse  and  brew- 
ery, and  of  money  to  be  spent  in  wages.  It  is  to  this  system  of 
leasing,  or  rather  to  the  usual  term  for  the  rent  it  entailed  (feorm, 
from  the  Latin  firma)^  that  we  owe  the  words  "  fann"  and  "  farm- 
er," the  growing  use  of  which  from  the  twelfth  century  marks  the 
first  step  in  the  rural  revolution  which  we  ar4  examining.  It  was 
a  revolution  which  made  little  direct  change  in  the  manorial  sys- 
tem, but  its  indirect  effect  in  breaking  the  tie  on  which  the  feudal 
organization  of  the  manor  rested,  that  of  the  tenant's  personal  de- 
pendence on  his  lord,  and  in  affording  an  opportunity  by  which 
the  wealthier  among  the  tenantry  could  rise  to  a  position  of  ap- 
parent equalitjir  with  their  older  mastera,  was  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. This  earlier  step,  however,  in  the  modification  of  the 
manorial  system,  by  the  rise  of  the  farmer  class,  was  soon  followed 
by  one  of  a  fiir  more  serious  character  in  the  rise  of  the  free  labor- 
er. Labor,  whatever  right  it  might  have  attained  in  other  ways, 
was  as  yet  in  the  strictest  sense  bound  to  the  soil.  Neither  villain 
nor  serf  had  any  choice,  either  of  a  master  or  of  a  sphere  of  toil. 
The  tenant  was  born,  in  fact,  to  his  holding  and  to  his  lord.  But 
the  advance  of  society  and  the  natural  increase  of  population  had 
for  a  long  time  been  silently  freeing  the  laborer  from  this  local 
bondage.  The  influence  of  the  Chui-ch  had  been  exerted  in  pro- 
moting emancipation,  as  a  work  of  piety,  on  all  estates  but  its 
own.  The  fugitive  bondsmen  found  freedom  in  a  flight  to  char« 
tered  towns,  where  a  residence  during  a  year  and  a  day  con- 
ferred franchise.  The  increase  of  population  had  a  far  more  seri- 
ous effect.  The  numbers  of  the  English  people  seem  to  have  all 
but  tripled  since  the  Conquest,  and  as  the  law  of  gavel-kind,  which 
was  applicable  to  all  landed  estates  not  held  by  military  tenure, 
divided  the  inheritance  of  the  tenantry  equally  among  their  sons, 
the  holding  of  each  tenant  and  the  services  due  from  it  became 
divided  in  a  corresponding  degree.  The  labor-rent  thus  became 
more  difficult  to  enforce,  at  the  yery  time  when  the  increase  of 
wealth  among  the  tenantry  and  the  rise  of  a  new  spirit  of  inde- 
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pcndence  made  it  more  burdensome  to  those  who  rendered  it.  It 
was  probably  from  this  caase  that  the  commutation  of  the  arrears 
of  labor  for  a  money  payment,  which  had  long  prevailed  on  every 
estate,  gradnallv  developed  into  a  general  commutation  of  services. 
We  have  already  witnessed  the  silent  progress  of  this  remarkable 
change  in  the  case  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  but  the  practice  soon  be- 
came universal,  and  "malt-silver,"  "  wood-silver," and  "larder  sil- 
ver" were  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  older  personal  serv- 
ices on  the  court-rolls,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Under  the  Edwards  the  process  of  commutation  was  hastened  by 
the  necessities  of  the  lords  themselves.  The  luxury  of  the  time, 
the  splendor  and  pomp  of  chivalrv,  the  cost  of  incessant  cam« 
paigns,  drained  the  purses  of  knight  and  baron,  and  the  sale  of 
freedom  to  the  serf  or  exemption  from  services  to  the  villain  af 
forded  an  easy  and  tempting  mode  of  refilling  them.  In  this  proc- 
ess Edward  the  Third  himself  led  the  way:  commissioners  were 
sent  to  royal  estates  for  the  especial  purpose  of  selling  mannmis^ 
sions  to  the  King's  serfs;  and  we  still  possess  the  names  of  those 
who  were  enfranchised  with  their  families  by  a  payment  of  hard 
cash  in  aid  of  the  exhausted  exchequer. 

By  this  entire  detachment  of  the  serf  from  actual  dependence 
on  the  land,  the  manorial  system  was  even  more  radically  changed 
than  bj  the  rise  of  the  serf  into  a  copy-holder.  The  whole  social 
condition  of  the  country,  in  fact,  was  modified  by  the  appearance 
of  a  new  class.  The  rise  of  the  free  laborer  had  followed  that  of 
the  farmer;  labor  was  no  longer  bound  to  one  spot  or  one  master: 
it  was  free  to  hire  itself  to  what  employer,  and  to  choose  what 
field  of  employment  it  would.  At  the  close  of  Edward's  reign,  in 
fact,  the  lord  of  a  manor  had  been  reduced  over  a  large  part  of 
England  to  the  position  of  a  modern  landlord,  receiving  a  i-ental 
in  money  from  his  tenants,  and  dependent  for  the  cultivation  of  his 
own  demesne  on  hired  labor ;  while  the  wealthier  of  the  tenants 
themselves  oflen  took  the  demesne  on  lease  as  its  farmers,  and 
thus  created  a  new  class  intermediate  between  the  larger  propne- 
tors  and  the  customary  tenants.  The  impulse  toward  a  wider 
liberty  given  by  the  extension  of  this  process  of  social  change  was 
soon  seen  on  the  appearance  for  the  firat  time  in  our  history  of  a 
spirit  of  social  revolt.  A  Parliamentary  statute  of  this  period  tells 
us  that "  villains  and  tenants  of  lands  in  villainno^e  withdrew  their 
customs  and  services  from  their  lords,  having  attached  themselves 
to  other  persons  who  maintained  and  abetted  them ;  and  who,  un- 
der color  of  exemplifications  from  Domesday  of  the  manors  and 
villas  where  they  dwelt,  claimed  to  be  quit  of  all  manner  of  services, 
either  of  their  body  or  of  their  lands,  and  would  sufier  no  distress 
or  other  course  of  justice  to  be  taken  against  them ;  the  villains 
aiding  their  maintained  by  threatening  the  officers  of  their  lords 
with  peril  to  life  and  limb,  as  well  by  open  assemblies  as  by  con- 
federacies to  support  each  other."  The  copy-holder  was  strug- 
gling to  become  a  freeholder,  and  the  farmer  (perhaps)  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  proprietor  of  the  demesne  wliich  he  held  on  lease.  It 
was  while  tnis  struggle  was  growing  in  intensity  that  a  yet  morm 
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formidable  difficulty  met  the  lords  who  had  been  driven  by  the 
enfranchisement  of  their  serfs  to  rely  on  hired  labor.  Every  thing 
depended  on  the  abundant  supply  of  free  laborers,  and  this  abun- 
dance suddenly  disappeared.  The  most  terrible  plague  which  the 
world  had  ever  witnessed  advanced  at  this  juncture  from  the  East, 
and  afler  devastating  Europe  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Baltic,  swooped  at  the  close  of  1348  upon  Britain.  The  tra- 
ditions of  its  destructiveness,  and  the  panic-struck  words  of  the 
statutes  which  followed  it,  have  been  more  than,  justified  by  mod- 
ern research.  Of  the  three  or  four  millions  who  then  formed  the 
population  of  England,  more  than  one  half  wei*e  swept  away  in 
Its  repeated  visitations.  Its  ravages  were  fiercest  in  the  great- 
er towns,  where  filthy  and  undi*aiued  streets  afforded  a  constant 
haunt  to  leprosy  and  fever.  In  the  burial-ground  which  the  piety 
of  Sir  Walter  Manny  had  purchased  for  the  citizens  of  London,  a 
spot  whose  site  was  afterward  marked  by  the  Charter  House,  more 
tnan  fitly  thousand  corpses  are  said  to  have  been  interred.  Near- 
ly sixty  thousand  people  perished  at  Norwich,  while  in  Bristol  the 
hving  were  hardly  able  to  bury  the  dead.  But  the  Black  Death 
fell  on  the  village  almost  as  fiercely  as  on  the  town.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  priests  of  Yorkshire  are  known  to  have  perished ; 
in  the  diocese  of  Norwich  two-thirds  of  the  parishes  were  left 
without  incumbents.  The  whole  organization  of  labor  was  thrown 
out  of  gear.  The  scarcity  of  hands  made  it  difficult  for  the  minor 
tenants  to  perform  the  services  due  for  their  lands,  and  only  a  tem- 
porary abandonment  of  half  the  rent  by  the  land-owners  induced 
the  farmers  to  refrain  from  the  abandonment  of  their  farms.  For 
the  time  cultivation  became  impossible.  ''The  sheep  and  cattle 
strayed  through  the  fields  and  corn,''  says  a  contemporary, ''and 
there  were  none  left  who  could  drive  them."  Even  m  hen  the  first 
burst  of  panic  was  over,  the  sudden  rise  of  wages  consequent  on 
the  enormous  diminution  in  the  supply  of  free  labor,  though  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  price  of  food,  rudely  dis- 
turbed the  course  of  industrial  employments;  harvests  rott^  on 
the  ground,  and  fields  were  lefl  un tilled,  not  mei*ely  from  scarcity 
of  hands,  but  from  the  strife  which  now  for  the  first  time  revealed 
itself  between  capital  and  labor. 

While  the  land-owners  of  the  country  and  the  wealthier  crafts- 
men of  the  town  were  threatened  with  ruin  by  what  seemed  to 
their  age  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  new  labor  class,  the 
country  itself  was  torn  with  riot  and  disorder.  The  outbreak  of 
lawless  self-indulgence  which  followed  every  where  in  the  wake  of 
the  plague  told  especially  upon  the  "  landless  men,''  wandering  in 
search  of  work,  and  for  the  first  time  mastera  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket ;  and  the  wandering  laborer  or  artisan  turned  easily  into  the 
"sturdy  beggar,"  or  the  bandit  of  the  woods.  A  summary  re- 
dress for  these  evils  was  found  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Crown 
in  a  royal  ordinance  which  was  subsequently  embodied  in  the 
Statute  of  Laborers.  "  Every  man  or  woman,"  runs  this  famous 
act,  "of  whatsoever  condition,  free  or  bond,  able  in  body,  and 
within  the  age  of  three-score  years. . .  .and  not  having  of  his  own 
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whereof  he  may  live,  nor  land  of  his  own  abont  the  tillage  of 
which  he  may  occapy  himself,  and  not  serving  any  other,  shall  be 
bound  to  serve  the  employer  who  shall  require  him  to  do  so,  and 
shall  take  only  the  wages  which  were  accustomed  to  be  taken  in 
the  neighborhood  where  he  is  bound  to  serve''  two  years  before 
the  plague  began.  A  refusal  to  obey  was  punished  by  imprison- 
ment. Sterner  measures  were  soon  found  to  be  necessary.  Not 
only  was  the  price  of  labor  fixed  by  the  Parliament  of  1350,  but 
the  labor  class  was  once  more  tied  to  the  soil  The  laborer  was 
forbidden  to  quit  the  parish  where  he  lived  in  search  of  better- 
paid  employment ;  if  he  disobeyed  he  became  a  ''  fugitive,''  and 
subject  to  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  the  justices  of  the  peace. 
To  enforce  such  a  law  literally  must  have  been  impossible,  for  com 
had  risen  to  so  high  a  price  that  a  day's  labor  at  the  old  wages 
would  not  have  purchased  wheat  enough  for  a  man's  support. 
But  the  land-owners  did  not  flinch  from  the  attempt.  The  re- 
peated re-enactment  of  the  law  shows  the  difficulty  of  applying 
It,  and  the  stubbornness  of  the  struggle  which  it  brought  anout. 
The  fines  and  forfeitures  which  were  levied  for  infractions  of  its 
provisions  formed  a  large  source  of  royal  revenue,  but  so  inefifect- 
ual  were  the  original  penalties  that  the  runaway  laborer  was  at 
last  ordered  to  be  branded  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  forehead,  while 
the  harboring  of  serfs  in  towns  was  rigorously  put  down.  Nor 
was  it  merely  the  existing  class  of  free  laborers  which  was  at- 
tacked by  this  reactionary  movement.  Not  only  was  the  process 
of  emancipation  suddenly  checked,  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  law- 
yers, who  were  employed  as  stewards  of  each  manor,  was  reckless- 
ly exercised  in  cancelmg  on  grounds  of  informality  manumissions 
and  exemptions  which  had  passed  without  question,  and  in  biing- 
ins  back  the  villain  and  the  serf  into  a  bondage  from  which  they 
held  themselves  freed.  The  attempt  was  the  more  galling  that  the 
cause  had  to  be  pleaded  in  the  manor  coui*t  itself,  and  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  very  officer  whose  interest  it  was  to  give  judgment 
in  favor  of  his  lord.  We  can  see  the  growth  of  a  fierce  spirit  of 
resistance  through  the  statutes  which  strove  in  vain  to  repress  it. 
In  the  towns,  where  the  system  of  forced  labor  was  applied  with 
even  more  rigor  than  in  the  country,  strikes  and  combinations  be- 
came frequent  among  the  lower  craftsmen.  In  the  country  the 
free  laborers  found  allies  in  the  villains  whose  freedom  from  ma- 
norial service  was  questioned,  and  throughout  Kent  and  the  eastern 
counties  the  gatherings  of  "  fugitive  serfs"  were  supported  by  an 
organized  resistance  and  by  large  contributions  of  money  on  the 
part  of  the  wealthier  tenantry.  The  cry  of  the  poor  found  a  ter- 
rible utterance  in  the  words  of  ''  a  mad  priest  of  Kent,"  as  the 
courtly  Froissart  calls  him,  who  had  for  twenty  years  been  preach- 
ing a  Lollardry  of  coarser  and  more  popular  type  than  that  of 
Wyclif,  and  who  found  audience  for  his  sermons  in  defiance  of  in- 
terdict and  imprisonment  in  the  stout  yeomen  who  had  gathered  in 
the  Kentish  church-yards.  "Mad"  as  the  land-owners  called  him, 
it  was  in  the  preaching  of  John  Ball  that  England  firat  listened  to 
the  knell  of  feudalism  and  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man. 
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"  Good  people,"  cried  the  preacher,  "  things  will  never  go  well  in 
England  so  long  as  goods  be  not  in  common,  and  so  long  as  there 
be  villains  and  gentlemen.  By  what  right  are  they  whom  we  call 
lords  £^reater  fotk  than  we  ?  On  what  grounds  have  they  deserved 
it  ?  Why  do  they  hold  us  in  serfage  ?  If  we  all  came  of  the 
same  father  and  mother,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  how  can  they  say  or 
prove  that  they  are  better  than  we,  if  it  be  not  that  they  make  us 
gain  for  them  by  our  toil  what  they  spend  in  their  pride  ?  They 
are  clothed  in  velvet,  and  warm  in  their  furs  and  their  ermines, 
while  we  are  covered  with  rags.  They  have  wine  and  spices  and 
fair  bread ;  and  we  oat-cake  and  straw,  and  water  to  drink.  They 
have  leisure  and  fine  houses;  we  have  pain  and  labor,  the  rain 
and  the  wind  in  the  fields.  And  yet  it  is  of  us  and  of  our  toil 
that  these  men  hold  their  state.'*  It  was  the  tyranny  of  proper- 
ty that  then  as  ever  roused  the  defiance  of  socialism.  A  spirit  fa- 
tal to  the  whole  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  breathed  in  tne  pop- 
ular rhyme  which  condensed  the  leveling  doctrine  of  John  Ball : 
^  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  who  was  then  the  gentle- 
man ?" 

The  rhyme  was  running  from  lip  to  lip  when  a  fi'esh  instance 
of  public  oppression  fanned  the  smouldering  discontent  into  a 
flame.  Edward  the  Third  died  in  a  dishonored  old  age,  robbed  on 
his  death-bed  even  of  his  finger-rings  by  the  vile  mistress  to  whom 
he  had  clung,  and  the  accession  of  the  child  of  the  Black  Prince, 
Richard  the  Second,  revived  the  hopes  of  what  in  a  political  sense 
we  must  still  call  the  popular  party  in  the  Legislature.  The  Par- 
liament of  1377  resumed  its  work  of  reform,  and  boldly  assumed 
the  control  of  the  expenditure  by  means  of  a  standing  committee 
of  two  burgesses  of  London:  that  of  1378  demanded  and  obtained 
an  account  of  the  mode  in  which  its  subsidies  had  been  spent. 
But  the  real  strength  of  these  assemblies  was  directed,  as  we  nave 
«een,  to  the  desperate  struggle  in  which  the  proprietary  classes, 
whom  they  exclusively  represented,  were  striving  to  reduce  the 
laborer  into  a  fresh  serfage.  Meanwhile  the  shame  of  defeat 
abroad  was  added  to  the  misery  and  discord  at  home.  The 
French  war  ran  its  disastrous  course:  one  English  fleet  was  beat- 
en by  the  Spaniards,  a  second  sunk  by  a  storm ;  and  a  campaign  in 
the  heart  of  France  ended,  like  its  predecessors,  in  disappointment 
and  ruin.  It  was  to  defray  the  cost  of  these  failures  that  the  Par- 
liament granted  a  fresh  subsidy,  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  poll- 
tax  on  every  person  in  the  realm.  To  such  a  tax  the  poorest  man 
contributed  as  large  a  sum  as  the  wealthiest,  and  the  gross  injus- 
tice of  such  an  exaction  set  England  on  fire  from  sea  to  sea.  In 
the  eastern  counties  its  levy  gathered  crowds  of  peasants  togeth- 
er, armed  with  clubs,  rusty  swords,  and  bows ;  the  royal  commis- 
sioners sent  to  repress  the  tumult  were  driven  from  the  field,  and 
a  party  of  insurgents  in  Essex  gave  the  signal  for  open  revolt  by 
crossing^  the  Thames  under  Jack  Straw  and  callins:  Kent  to  aims. 
Canterbury,  where  "the  whole  town  was  of  their  sort,"  threw 
open  its  gates,  plundered  the  Archbishop's  palace,  and  dragged 
John  Bali  from  its  prison,  while  a  hundred  thousand  Kentishmen 
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gathered  round  Wat  Tyler,  a  soldier  who  had  served  in  the 
French  wars,  and  who  was  at  once  recognized  as  the  head  of  the 
insurrection.  Quaint  rhymes  passed  through  the  country,  and 
served  as  summons  to  the  revolt,  which  soon  extended  from  the 
eastern  and  midland  counties  over  all  England  south  of  the 
Thames.  '^  John  Ball,''  r^in  one,  '*  greeteth  you  all,  and  doth  for 
to  understand  he  hath  rung  your  bell.  Now  right  and  might, 
will  and  skill,  God  speed  every  dele."  "Help  truth,"  ran  another, 
"and  truth  shall  help  you]  Now  rci^netb  pride  in  price,  and 
covetise  is  counted  wise,  and  lechery  withouten  shame,  and  glut- 
tony withouten  blame.  Envy  rcigneth  with  treason,  and  sloth  is 
take  in  great  season.  God  do  bote,  for  now  is  tyme  f  We  rec- 
ognize ball's  hand  in  the  yet  more  stirring  missives  of  "Jack 
the  Miller"  and  "  Jack  the  Carter."  "  Jack  Miller  asketh  help  to 
turn  his  mill  aright.  He  hath  grounden  small,  small :  the  King's 
Son  of  Heaven  he  shall  pay  for  all.  Look  thy  mill  go  aright  with 
the  four  sailes,  and  the  post  stand  with  steadfastness.  With  right 
and  with  might,  with  skill  and  with  will ;  let  might  help  right, 
and  skill  go  before  will,  and  right  before  might,  so  goeth  our  mill 
aright."  "  Jack  Carter,"  ran  the  companion  missive, "  prays  you 
all  that  ye  make  a  good  end  of  that  ye  have  begun,  and  do  well, 
and  aye  better  and  l)etter :  for  at  the  even  men  heareth  the  day." 
"Falseness  and  guile,"  sang  Jack  Trewman,  " have  reigned  too 
long,  and  truth  hath  been  set  under  a  lock,  and  falseness  and  gnile 
reigneth  in  every  stock.  No  man  may  come  truth  to,  but  if  he 
sing  '  si  dedero.'  True-love  is  away  that  was  so  good,  and  clerks 
for  wealth  work  them  woe.  God  do  bote,  for  now  is  tyme."  In 
the  rude  jingle  of  these  lines  began  for  England  the  literature  of 
political  controversy :  they  are  the  first  predecessors  of  the  pam- 
phlets of  Milton  and  of  Burke.  Rough  as  they  are,  they  express 
clearly  enough  the  mingled  passions  which  met  in  the  revolt  of 
the  peasants :  their  longing  for  a  right  rule,  for  plain  and  simple 
justice ;  their  scorn  of  the  immorality  of  the  nobles  and  the  in- 
famy of  the  Court;  their  resentment  at  the  pervei*sion  of  the  law 
to  the  cause  of  oppression.  The  revolt  spread  like  wildfire  over 
the  country :  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  Cambridge  and  Hertfordshire, 
rose  in  arms :  from  Sussex  and  Surrey  the  insurrection  extended 
as  far  as  Winchester  and  Somerset.  I3ut  the  strength  of  the  ris- 
ing lay  in  the  Kentishmen,  who  were  marching  on  London.  As 
they  poured  on  to  Blackheath,  every  lawyer  who  fell  into  their 
hands  was  put  to  death ;  "  not  till  all  these  were  killed  would  the 
land  enjoy  its  old  freedom  again,"  the  peasants  shouted  as  they 
fired  the  houses  of  the  stewards  and  flung  the  records  of  the  man- 
or courts  into  the  flames.  The  whole  population  joined  them  as 
they  marched  along,  while  the  nobles  were  paralyzed  with  fear, 
and  the'Duke  of  Lancaster  fled  before  the  popular  hatred  over  the 
border,  and  took  refuge  in  Scotland.  The  young  King — he  was 
but  a  boy  of  sixteen — addressed  them  from  a  boat  on  the  river; 
but  the  refusal  of  his  Council  under  the  guidance  of  Archbishop 
Sudbury  to  allow  him  to  land  kindled  the  peasants  to  fury,  and 
with  cries  of  "  Treason"  the  great  mass  rushed  on  London*    Its 
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gates  were  flung  open  by  the  poorer  artisans  within  the  city,  and 
the  stately  palace  of  John  of  Gaant  at  the  Savoy,  the  new  iun  of 
the  lawyers  at  the  Temple,  the  hoases  of  the  foreign  merchants, 
were  soon  in  a  blaze.  But  the  insurgents,  as  they  proudly  boasted, 
were  "  seekers  of  truth  and  justice,  not  thieves  or  robbera,"  and  a 
plunderer  found  carrying  off  a  silver  vessel  from  the  sack  of  the 
Savoy  was  flung  with  his  spoil  into  the  flames.  The  general  ter- 
ror was  shown  ludicrously  enough  on  the  following  day,  when  a 
daring  band  of  peasants,  under  Tyler  himself,  forced  their  way 
into  the  Tower,  and  taking  the  panic-stricken  knights  of  the  gar- 
rison in  rough  horse-play  by  the  Deard, promised  to  be  their  equals 
and  good  comrades  in  the  time  to  come.  But  the  horse- play 
changed  into  dreadful  earnest  when  Archbishop  Sudbury  and  some 
of  the  ministers  who  had  hindered  the  King  from  a  conference 
with  the  peasants  were  discovered  in  the  chapel;  the  Primate  was 
dragged  from  his  sanctuary  and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  and  the 
same  vengeance  was  wrealced  on  the  treasurer  and  the  chi^f  com- 
missioner in  the  levy  of  the  hated  poll-tax.  Meanwhile  the  King 
found  the  mass  of  the  peasants  waiting  for  a  conference  with  him 
without  the  city  at  Mile -Bind.  "I  am  your  king  and  lord,  good 
people,''  the  boy  began  with  a  fearlessness  whicli  marked  his  whole 
bearing  throughout  the  crisis;  "what  will  ye?"  "We  will  that 
you  fi*ee  us  forever,"  shouted  the  peasants,  "  us  and  our  lands ; 
and  that  we  be  never  named  nor  held  for  serfs."  "  I  grant  it,"  re- 
plied Richard ;  and  he  bade  them  go  home,  pledging  himself  at 
once  to  issue  charters  of  freedom  and  amnesty.  A  shout  of  joy 
welcomed  the  promise.  Throughout  the  day  more  than  thirty 
clerks  were  busied  writing  letters  of  pardon  and  emancipation, 
and  with  these  the  mass  of  the  insurgents  dispersed  quietly  to 
their  homes.  It  was  with  such  a  charter  that  William  Grinde- 
cobbe  returned  to  St.  Albans,  and  breaking  at  the  head  of  the 
townsmen  into  the  abbey  precincts,  summoned  the  abbot  to  de- 
liver up  the  charters  which  bound  the  town  in  sei*fage  to  his  house. 
But  a  more  striking  proof  of  its  servitude  remained  in  the  mill- 
stones, which  after  a  long  suit  at  law  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
abbey,  and  placed  within  its  cloister  as  a  triumphant  witness  that 
no  burgess  held  the  right  of  grinding  com  within  the  bounds  of  its 
domain.  The  men  of  St  Albans  now  burst  the  cloister  gates,  and 
tearing  the  millstones  from  the  floor,  broke  them  into  small  pieces, 
"  like  blessed  bread  in  church,"  so  that  each  might  have  something 
to  show  of  the  day  when  their  freedom  was  won  again. 

Thirty  thousand  peasants,  however,  still  remained  with  Wat 
Tyler  to  watch  over  the  fulfillment  of  the  royal  pledge,  and  it  was 
this  body  which  Richard  by  a  mere  chance  encountered  the  next 
morning  at  Smithfield.  Hot  words  passed  between  his  train  and 
the  peasant  leader,  who  had  advanced  to  a  fresh  conference  with 
the  King;  and  a  threat  brons^ht  on  a  brief  scuffle,  in  which  the 
Mayor  of  London,  William  Walworth,  struck  Tyler  with  his  dag- 

fer  to  the  ground.    "Kill,  kill,"  shouted  the  crowd,  "they  have 
illed  our  captain."    "  What  need  ye,  my  masters  ?"  cried  the 
boy-King,  as  he  rode  boldly  to  the  front.    "  I  am  your  captain  and 
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verse.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  love  of  nature  or  a  grim 
earnestness  of  wrath  quickens  his  rhyme  into  poetry;  there  is  not 
a  ^leam  of  the  bright  human  svmpathy  of  Chaucer,  of  his  fresh 
delight  in  the  gayety,  the  tenderness,  the  daring  of  the  world 
about  him,  of  his  picturesque  sense  of  even  its  coarsest  contrasts, 
of  his  delicate  irony,  of  his  courtly  wit.  The  cumbrous  allegory, 
the  tedious  platitudes,  the  rhymed  texts  from  Scripture  which 
form  the  staple  of  Longland^s  work,  are  only  broken  here  and 
there  by  phrases  of  a  shrewd  common  sense,  by  bitter  outbursts, 
by  pictures  of  a  broad  Hogarthian  humor.  What  chains  one  to 
the  poem  is  its  deep  under-tone  of  sadness :  the  world  is  out  of 
joint,  and  the  gaunt  Thymer  who  stalks  silently  along  the  Strand 
has  no  faith  in  his  power  to  put  it  right.  His  poem  covers  indeed 
an  age  of  shame  and  suffeiing  such  as  England  had  never  known, 
for  it  its  first  brief  sketch  appeared  two  years  after  the  Peace  of 
Bretigny  its  completion  may  be  dated  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  and  its  final  issue  preceded  but  by  a  single 
year  the  Peasant  Revolt.  Londoner  as  he  is,  Willis  fancy  flies 
far  from  the  sin  and  suffering  of  the  great  city  to  a  May  morning 
in  the  Malvern  Hills.  "  I  was  very  forwandered  and  went  me  to 
rest  under  a  broad  bank  by  a  burn  side,  and  as  I  lay  and  leaned 
and  looked  in  the  water  I  slumbered  in  a  sleeping,  it  sweyved 
(sounded)  so  meiTy."  Just  as  Chaucer  gathers  the  typical  figures 
of  the  world  he  saw  into  his  pilgrim  train,  so  the  dreamer  gathers 
into  a  wide  field  his  army  of  traders  and  chafferers,  of  hermits  and 
solitaries,  of  minstrels,  "japers  and  jinglers,*'  bidders  and  beggars, 
plowmen  that  *'  in  setting  and  in  sowing  swonken  (toil)  full  hard," 
pilgrims  "  with  their  wenches  after,"  weavers  and  laborers,  burgess 
and  bondman,  lawyer  and  scrivener,  court-haunting  bishops,  friars, 
and  pardoners  "  parting  the  silver"  with  the  parish  priest.  Their 
pilgrimage  is  not  to  Canterbury,  but  to  Truth ;  their  guide  to 
Truth  neither  clerk  nor  priest  but  Peterkin  the  Ploughman,  whom 
they  find  plowing  in  his  field.  He  it  is  who  bids  the  knight 
no  more  wrest  gifts  from  his  tenant  nor  niisdo  with  the  poor. 
"Though  he  be  thine  underling  here,  well  may  hap  in  heaven  that 

he  be  worthier  set  and  with  more  bliss  than  thou For  in  char- 

nel  at  church  churles  be  evil  to  know,  or  a  knight  from  a  knave 
there."  The  gospel  of  equality  is  backed  by  the  gospel  of  labor. 
The  aim  of  the  Ploughman  is  to  work,  and  to  make  the  world  work 
with  him.  He  warns  the  laborer  as  he  warns  the  knight.  Hun- 
ger  is  God's  instrument  in  bringing  the  idlest  to  toil,  and  Hunger 
waits  to  work  her  will  on  the  idler  and  the  waster.  On  the  eve 
of  the  great  struggle  between  wealth  and  labor,  Longland  stands 
alone  in  his  fairness  to  both,  in  his  shrewd  political  and  religious 
common  sense.  In  the  face  of  the  popular  hatred  toward  John  of 
Gaunt,  he  paints  the  Duke  in  a  famous  apologue  as  the  cat  who, 
greedy  as  she  might  be,  at  any  rate  keeps  the  noble  rats  from  ut- 
terly devouring  the  mice  of  the  people.  The  poet  is  loyal  to  the 
Church,  but  his  pilgrimage  is  not  to  Walsingham,  but  to  Truth ; 
he  proclaims  a  righteous" life  to  be  better  than  a  host  of  indul* 
gences,  and  God  sends  His  pardon  to  Piers  when  priests  dispute 
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it.  But  he  sings  as  a  man  conscious  of  his  loneliness  and  with- 
out hope.  It  is  only  in  a  dream  that  he  sees  Corruption, '*  Lady 
Meed,"  brought  to  trial,  and  the  world  repenting  at  the  preaching 
of  Reason.  In  the  waking  life  Reason  liuds  no  listeners.  The 
poet  himself  is  looked  upon — he  tells  us  bitterly — as  a  madman. 
There  is  a  terrible  despair  in  the  close  of  his  later  poem,  where 
the  triumph  of  Christ  is  only  followed  by  the  reign  of  Antichrist ; 
.where  Contrition  slumbers  amid  the  revel  of  Death  and  Sin ;  and 
Conscience,  hard  beset  by  Pride  and  Sloth,  rouses  himself  with  a 
last  eflfort,  and  seizing  his  pilgrim  staff  wanders  over  the  world  to 
find  Piers  the  Ploughman. 

The  strife  indeed  which  Longland  would  have  averted  raged  only 
the  more  fiercely  after  the  repression  of  the  Peasant  Revolt.  The 
Statutes  of  Laborers,  effective  as  they  proved  in  sowing  hatred 
between  rich  and  poor,  and  in  creating  a  mass  of  pauperism  tor 
later  times  to  deal  with,  were  powerless  for  their  immeaiate  ends, 
either  in  reducing  the  actual  rate  of  wages  or  in  restricting  the 
mass  of  floating  labor  to  definite  areas  of  employment.  During 
the  century  and  a  half  after  the  Peasant  Revolt  villainage  died 
out  so  rapidly  that  it  became  a  i*are  and  antiquated  thing.  A 
hundred  years  after  the  Black  Death,  we  learn  from  a  high  author- 
ity that  the  wages  of  an  English  laborer  ''  commanded  twice  the 
amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  could  have  been  obtained 
for  the  wages  paid  under  Edward  the  Third."  The  statement  is 
corroborated  b^  the  incidental  desci*iptions  of  the  life  of  the  work- 
ing classes  which  we  find  in  ''Piers  the  Ploughman."  Laborers, 
Longland  tells  us, ''  that  have  no  land  to  live  on  but  their  hands," 
disdained  to  live  on  penny  ale  or  bacon,  but  demanded  ''  fresh  flesh 
or  fish,  fried  or  baken,  and  that  hot  or  hotter  for  chilling  of  their 
maw."  The  market  was  still  in  fact  in  the  laborer's  hands,  in 
spite  of  statutes;  ''  and  but  if  he  be  highly  hired  else  will  he  chide 
and  wail  the  time  that  he  was  made  a  workman."  The  poet  saw 
clearly  that  as  population  rose  to  its  normal  rate  times  such  as 
these  would  pass  away.  ''Whiles  Hunger  was  their  master  here 
would  none  of  them  chide  nor  strive  against  his  statute,  so  sternly 
he  looked  :  and  I  warn  you,  workmen,  win  while  ye  may,  for  Hun- 
ger hitherward  hasteth  him  fast."  But  even  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  there  were  seasons  of  the  year  during  which  employment 
Tor  this  floating  mass  of  labor  was  hard  to  find.  In  the  long  in- 
terval between  harvest-tide  and  harvest-tide,  work  and  food  were 
alike  scarce  in  the  mediaaval  homestead.  "  I  have  no  penny,"  savs 
Piers  the  Ploughman  in  such  a  season,  in  lines  which  give  us  the 
picture  of  a  farm  of  the  day, "  pullets  for  to  buy,  nor  neither  geese 
nor  pigs,  but  two  green  cheeses,  a  few  curds  and  cream,  and  an 
oaten  cake,  and  two  loaves  of  beans  and  bran  baken  for  my  chil- 
dren. I  have  no  salt  bacon  nor  no  cooked  meat  collops  for  to 
make,  but  I  have  parsley  and  leeks  and  many  cabbage  plants,  and 
eke  a  cow  and  a  calf,  and  a  cart- mare  to  draw  a-field  my  dung 
while  the  drought  lasteth,  and  by  this  livelihood  we  must  all  live 
till  Lammas-tide  (August),  and  by  that  I  hope  to  have  harvest  in 
my  croft."    But  it  was  not  till  Lammas-tide  that  high  wages  and 
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the  new  corn  bade  ^Hunger  go  to  sleep,"  and  during  the  long 
spring  and  summer  the  free  laborer,  and  the  '*  waster  that  wiu 
not  work  but  wander  about,  that  will  eat  no  bread  but  the  finest 
wheat,  nor  drink  but  of  the  best  and  brownest  ale,"  was  a  source 
of  social  and  political  danger.  ''He  grieveth  him  against  God 
and  grudgeth  against  Reason,  and  then  ourseth  he  the  King  and 
all  his  Council  after  such  law  to  allow  laborers  to  grieve."  The 
terror  of  the  land-owners  expressed  itself  in  legislation  which  was 
a  fitting  sequel  of  the  Statutes  of  Laborers.  They  forbade  the 
child  of  any  tiller  of  the  soil  to  be  apprenticed  in  a  town.  They 
prayed  Richard  to  ordain ''that  no  bondman  nor  bondwoman 
shall  place  their  children  at  school,  as  has  been  done,  so  as  to  ad- 
vance their  children  in  the  world  by  their  going  into  the  Church." 
The  new  colleges  which  were  being  founded  at  the  two  universi- 
ties at  this  moment  closed  their  gates  upon  villains.  It  was  the 
failure  of  such  futile  efforts  to  e^ect  their  aim  which  drove  the 
energy  of  the  great  proprietors  into  a  new  direction,  and  in  the 
end  revolutionized  the  whole  agricultural  system  of  the  country. 
Sheep-farming  required  fewer  hands  than  tillage,  and  the  scarcity 
and  high  price  of  labor  tended  to  throw  more  and  more  land  into 
sheep -farms.  In  the  deci*ea8e  of  personal  service,  as  villainage 
died  away,  it  became  the  interest  of  the  lord  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  tenants  on  his  estate  as  it  had  been  before  his  interest  to 
maintain  it,  and  he  did  this  by  massing  the  small  allotments  to- 
gether into  larger  holdings.  By  this  course  of  eviction  the  num- 
ber of  the  free-labor  class  Avas  enormously  increased  while  the 
area  of  employment  was  diminished ;  and  the  social  danger  from 
vagabondage  and  the  "sturdy  beggar"  grew  every  day  greater 
till  it  brought  about  the  despotism  of  the  Tudors. 

This  social  danger  mingled  with  the  yet  more  formidable  relig- 
ious peril  which  sprang  ^om  the  paily  violence  of  the  later  Ijolr 
lardry.  The  peraecution  of  Courtenay  had  deprived  the  religions 
reform  of  its  more  learned  adherents  and  of  the  snppoit  of  the 
university,  while  WycliPs  death  had  robbed  it  of  its  head  at  a 
moment  when  little  had  been  done  save  a  work  of  destruction. 
From  that  moment  Lollardism  ceased  to  be  in  any  sense  an  organ- 
ized movement,  and  crumbled  into  a  general  spirit  of  revolt.  All 
the  religious  and  social  discontent  of  the  times  floated  instinctive- 
ly to  this  new  centre ;  the  socialist  di-eams  of  the  peasantry,  the 
new  and  keener  spirit  of  personal  morality,  the  hatred  of  the  fri- 
ars, the  jealousy  of  the  great  lords  toward  the  prelacy,  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  Puritan  zealot,  were  blended  together  in  a  common 
hostility  to  the  Church  and  a  common  resolve  to  substitute  per- 
sonal religion  for  its  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  system.  But  it 
was  this  want  of  organization,  this  looseness  and  fluidity  of  the 
new  movement,  that  made  it  penetrate  through  every  class  of  so- 
ciety. Women  as  well  as  men  became  the  preachers  of  the  new 
sect.  Its  numbers  increased  till  to  the  fi*enzied  panic  of  the 
churchmen  it  seemed  as  if  every  third  man  in  the  streets  were  a 
Lollard.  The  movement  had  its  own  schools,  its  own  books;  its 
pamphlets  were  passed  every  where  from  hand  to  hand;  scurril- 
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oas  ballads,  in  which  it  revived  old  attacks  of  ^'  Golias''  in  the 
Angevin  times  upon  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  clergy,  were 
sung  at  every  corner.  Nobles,  like  the  Earl  of  Salisburv,  and  at 
a  later  time  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  placed  themselves  openly  at  the 
head  of  the  cause,  and  threw  open  their  gates  as  a  i*efuge  for  its 
missionaries.  London  in  its  hatred  of  the  clergy  was  fiercely  Lol- 
lard, and  defended  a  Lollard  preacher  who  had  ventured  to  advo* 
cate  the  new  doctrines  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  PauPs.  Its  mayor, 
John  of  Northampton,  showed  the  influence  of  the  new  morality 
in  the  Puritan  spirit  with  which  he  dealt  with  the  morals  of  the 
city.  Compelled  to  act,  as  he  said,  by  the  remissness  of  the  clergy, 
who  connived  for  money  at  every  kind  of  debauchery,  he  arrested 
the  loose  women,  cut  on  their  hair,  and  carted  them  through  the 
streets  as  objects  of  public  scorn.  But  the  moral  spirit  of  the 
new  movement,  though  infinitely  its  grander  side,  was  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  Church  than  its  open  repudiation  of  the  older  doc- 
trines and  systems  of  Christendom.  Out  of  the  floating  mass  of 
opinion  which  bore  the  name  of  Lollardry  one  great  faith  grad- 
ually evolved  itself,  a  faith  in  the  sole  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a 
source  of  religious  truth.  The  translation  of  Wyclif  did  its  work. 
Scripture,  complains  a  canon  of  Leicester,  *'  became  a  vulgar  thing, 
and  more  open  to  lay  folk  and  women  that  knew  how  to  read 
than  it  is  wont  to  be  to  clerks  themselves.''  Consequences  which 
Wyclif  had  perhaps  shrunk  from  drawing  were  boldly  drawn  by 
bis  disciples.  The  Church  was  declared  to  have  become  apostate, 
its  priesthood  was  denounced  as  no  priesthood,  its  sacraments  as 
idolatry.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  clergy  attempted  to  stifle  the 
new  movement  by  their  old  weapon  of  persecution.  The  jealousy 
entertained  by  the  baronage  and  gentry  of  every  pretension  of 
the  Church  to  secular  power  foiled  its  efforts  to  malce  persecution 
effective.  At  the  moment  of  the  Peasant  Revolt,  Courtenay  pro- 
cured the  enactment  of  a  statute  which  commissioned  the  sneriffs 
to  seize  all  persons  convicted  before  the  bishops  of  preaching  her- 
esy. But  the  statute  was  repealed  in  the  next  session,  and  the 
Commons  added  to  the  bitterness  of  the  blow  by  their  protest 
that  they  considered  it  "  in  nowise  their  interest  to  be  more  un- 
der the  jnrisdiction  of  the  prelates  or  more  bound  by  them  than 
their  ancestors  had  been  in  times  past."  Heresy  indeed  was  still 
a  felony  by  the  common  law,  and  there  were  earlier  instances  in 
our  history  of  the  punishment  of  heretics  by  the  fire.  But  the 
confining  of  each  bishop's  jnrisdiction  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  diocese  made  it  almost  impossible  to  arrest  the  wandering 
preachers  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  the  civil  punishment — even  if 
it  had  been  sanctioned  by  public  opinion — seems  to  have  long 
fallen  into  desuetude.  Experience  proved  to  the  prelates  that  no 
sherifiT  would  arrest  on  the  mere  warrant  of  an  ecclesiastical  offi- 
cer, and  that  no  royal  coui*t  would  issue  the  old  writ  '^  for  the 
burning  of  a  heretic"  on  a  bishop's  requisition.  But  powerless  as 
the  efforts  of  the  Church  were  for  purposes  of  repression,  they 
were  effective  in  rousing  the  temper  of  the  Lollards  into  a  bitter 
and  fanatical  hatred  of  their  persecutora.    The  Lollard  teachers 
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directed  their  fiercest  invectives  against  the  wealth  and  secularity 
of  the  great  churchmeu.  In  a  formal  petition  to  Parliament  they 
mingled  denunciations  of  the  riches  of  the  clerj^y  with  an  open 
profession  of  disbelief  in  transubstantiation,  pnesthood,  pilgrim- 
ages, and  image  worship,  and  a  demand,  which  illustrates  the 
strange  medley  of  opinions  which  jostled  together  in  the  new 
movement,  that  war  might  be  declared  unchristian,  and  that 
trades  such  as  those  of  the  goldsmith  or  the  armorer,  which  were 
contrary  to  apostolical  poverty,  might  be  banished  from  the  realm. 
They  contenaed  (and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  Parliament  of  the 
next  reign  adopted  the  statement)  that  from  the  superfluous  rev- 
enues of  the  Church,  if  once  thej  were  applied  to  purposes  of  gen- 
eral utility,  the  King  might  maintain  fifteen  earls,  fifteen  hundred 
knights,  and  six  thousand  squires,  besides  endowing  a  hundred 
hospitals  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

The  distress  of  the  land-owners,  the  general  disorganization  of 
the  country,  in  every  part  of  which  bands  of  marauders  were 
openly  defying  the  law,  the  panic  of  the  Church  and  of  society  at 
large  as  the  proiects  of  the  Lollards  shaped  themselves  into  more 
daring  and  revolutionary  forms,  added  a  fresh  keenness  to  the  na- 
tional discontent  at  the  languid  and  inefficient  prosecution  of  the 
war.  France  was,  in  fact,  misti-ess  of  the  seas ;  Guienne  lay  at 
her  mercy,  and  the  northern  frontier  of  England  itself  was  nnng 
open  to  her  by  the  alliance  of  the  Scots.  The  landing  of  a  French 
force  in  the  Forth  roused  the  whole  country  to  a  desperate  effort, 
and  a  lar^e  and  well-equipped  army  of  Englishmen  penetrated  as 
far  as  Edmburgh  in  the  vam  hope  of  bringing  their  enemy  to  bat- 
tle. A  more  terrible  blow  followed  in  the  submission  of  Ghent  to 
the  French  forces,  the  reception  of  a  French  prince  by  Flanders 
as  its  count,  and  the  loss  of  the  one  remaining  market  for  English 
commerce ;  M'hile  the  forces  which  should  have  been  employed  in 
saving  it,  and  in  the  protection  of  the  English  shores  against  the 
threat  of  invasion,  were  squandered  by  John  of  Gaunt  on  the 
Spanish  frontier  in  pursuit  of  a  visionary  crown,  which  he  claimed 
in  his  wife's  right,  the  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.  But  even 
calamities  such  as  these  galled  the  national  pride  less  than  the 
peace  tendency  of  the  Court.  Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  had  stood  since  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  at  the  head 
of  the  royal  councils,  and  the  whole  aim  of  his  policy  had  been  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  France.  Unsuccessful  as  they 
were  in  effecting  this  object,  his  efforts  roused  the  resentment  of 
the  nobles,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who, 
in  the  absence  of  his  brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  had  placed  himself 
at  its  head,  the  Parliament  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  minister, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  royal  power  to  a  permanent  council  chosen 
by  the  lords.  The  resistance  of  the  young  King  was  crushed  by 
the  appearance  of  the  baronage  in  arms,  and  a  bill  of  impeach- 
ment hurried  into  exile  and  to  death  both  the  Earl  and  the  judges 
of  his  party  who  had  pronounced  the  rule  of  the  Council  to  be  in 
itself  illegal.  It  may  have  been  the  violence  of  these  measures 
which  restored  popular  sympathy  to  the  royal  cause,  for  hardly  a 
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year  had  passed  when  Richard  fbnnd  himself  strong  enough  to 
break  down  by  a  word  the  government  against  which  he  had 
struggled  bo  vainly.  In  the  great  £aster  Council  he  suddenly 
asked  his  uncle  to  tell  him  how  old  he  was.  ^Your  Highness, 
replied  Gloucester, "  is  in  your  twenty-second  year."  "  Then  I  am 
old  enough  to  manage  my  own  affairs,"  said  Kichard,  coolly.  ^  I 
have  been  longer  under  guai*dianship  than  any  ward  in  my  realm. 
I  thank  you  for  your  past  services,  my  lords,  but  I  need  them  no 
longer." 

For  nine  years  the  young  king  wielded  the  power  which  thus 
passed  quietly  into  his  hands  with  singular  wisdom  and  good  for- 
tune. On  the  one  hand  he  carried  his  peace  policy  into  effect  by 
a  succession  of  negotiations  which  brought  about  the  conclusion 
of  a  truce  for  four  years,  and  this  period  of  rest  was  lengthened 
to  twenty-eight  by  a  subsequent  agreement  on  his  marriage  with 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Franca  On  the 
other  he  announced  his  resolve  to  rule  by  the  advice  of  his  Par- 
liament, submitted  to  its  censure,  and  consulted  it  on  all  matters 
of  importance.  In  a  vigorous  campaign  he  pacified  Ireland  while 
redressing  the  abuses  of  its  government;  ana  the  Lollard  troubles 
which  had  broken  out  during  his  absence  were  at  once  repressed 
on  his  return.  But  the  brilliant  abilities  which  Bichard  shared 
with  the  rest  of  the  Plantagenets  were  marred  by  a  fitful  incon- 
stancy and  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge.  His  uncle,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  remained  at  the  head  of  the  war-party ;  his  turbulent 
opposition  to  the  peace  policy  of  the  Kbg,  and  bis  resistance  to 
the  French  marriage  which  embodied  it,  may  have  made  a  conflict 
inevitable;  but  the  readiness  with  which  Kichard  seized  on  the 
opportunity  of  provoking  such  a  contest  shows  the  bitterness 
with  which  during  the  long  years  which  had  passed  since  the 
death  of  Suffolk  he  had  brooded  over  his  projects  of  vengeance. 
The  Parliament  which  had  been  employed  Dy  Gloucester  to  hum- 
ble the  Crown  was  now  used  to  crush  its  opponents.  The  par- 
dons granted  nine  years  before  were  recalled ;  the  commission  of 
Regency  declared  to  have  been  illegal,  and  it  was  ruled  that  the 
enactment  of  such  a  measure  rendered  its  promoters  guilty  of 
treason.  The  blow  was  ruthlessly  followed  up.  When  the  sum- 
mons to  answer  to  his  impeachment  reached  the  Duke,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  prison  at  Calais;  while  his  chief  supporter, 
Arundel,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  condemned  to  exile, 
and  the  nobles  of  his  party  to  impiisonment.  The  measures  in- 
troduced into  the  Parliament  of  tne  following  year  showed  that 
from  a  mere,  project  of  revenge  Richard's  designs  had  widened 
into  a  definite  plan  of  absolute  government.  He  was  freed  from 
Parliamentary  control  by  the  grant  to  him  of  a  tax  upon  wool  for 
the  term  of  his  life.  His  next  step  got  rid  of  Parliament  itself. 
A  committee  of  twelve  peers  and  six  commoners  was  appointed 
in  Parliament,  with  power  to  continue  their  sittings  after  its  dis- 
solution, and  to  '^examine  and  determine  all  mattera  and  subjects 
which  had  been  moved  in  the  presence  of  the  King  with  all  the 
dependencies  thereof."    The  aim  of  Richard  waa  to  supersede  by 
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means  of  this  permanent  commission  the  bodj^  from  which  it  had 
originated :  he  at  once  employed  it  to  determine  causes  and  enact 
laws,  and  forced  from  every  tenant  of  the  Crown  an  oath  to  rec* 
ognize  the  validity  of  its  acts,  and  to  oppose  any  attempts  to  alter 
or  revoke  them.  With  such  an  engine  at  his  command  the  King 
was  absolute,  and  with  the  appearance  of  absolutism  the  temper 
of  his  reign  suddenly  changed!  A  system  of  forced  loans,  the  sale 
of  charters  of  pardon  to  Gloucester's  adherents,  the  outlawry  of 
seventeen  counties  at  once  on  the  plea  that  they  had  supported 
hb  enemies,  a  reckless  interference  with  the  course  of  justice  and 
the  independence  of  the  judges,  roused  into  new  life  the  social  and 
political  discontent  which  was  threatening  the  very  existence  of 
the  Crown. 

By  his  good  government  and  by  his  evil  government  alike  Rich- 
ard had  succeeded  in  alienating  every  class  of  his  subjects.  He 
had  estranged  the  nobles  by  his  peace  policy,  the  land-owners  by 
his  refusal  to  sanction  the  insane  measures  of  repression  they  di- 
rected against  the  laborer,  the  merchant  class  by  his  illegal  exac- 
tions, and  the  Church  by  his  shelter  of  the  Lollards.  Not  only 
had  the  persecution  of  the  new  sect  been  foiled  by  the  inactivity 
of  the  royal  officers  and  the  repeal  of  the  bills  of  heresy  introduced 
by  the  Primate,  but  LoUardism  found  favor  in  the  very  precinota 
of  the  Court.  It  was  through  the  patronac^e  of  Richard's  first 
queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia,  that  the  tracts  and  iBible  of  the  Reform- 
er had  been  introduced  into  her  native  land  to  give  rise  to  the 
remarkable  movement  which  found  its  earliest  leaders  in  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  The  head  of  the  sect,  the  £arl  of 
Salisbury,  was  of  all  the  English  nobles  the  most  favored  by  and 
the  most  faithful  to  the  King.  Richard  stood  almost  alone  in  fact 
in  his  realm,  but  even  this  accumulated  mass  of  hatred  might  have 
failed  to  crush  him  had  not  an  act  of  jealousy  and  tyranny  placed 
an  able  and  unscrupulous  leader  at  the  head  of  the  national  dis* 
content.  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby  and  Duke  of  Hereford,  the  eldest 
son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  though  he  had  taken  part  against  hb  royal 
cousin  in  the  earlier  troubles  of  his  reign,  had  loyally  supported 
him  in  his  recent  measures  against  Gloucester.  No  sooner,  how* 
ever,  were  these  measures  successful  than  Richard  turned  his  new 
power  against  the  more  dangerous  House  of  Lancaster,  and  avail- 
ing himself  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford  and  Nor- 
folk, in  which  each  party  bandied  accusations  of  treason  against 
the  other,  banished  Doth  from  the  realm.  Banishment  was  soon 
followed  by  outlawiy,  and  on  his  father's  death  Henry  found  him- 
self deprived  both  of  the  title  and  estates  of  his  house.  At  the 
moment  when  he  had  thus  driven  his  cousin  to  despair,  Richard 
crossed  into  Ireland  to  complete  the  work  of  conquest  and  organ- 
ization which  he  had  begun  there ;  and  Archbishop  Arundel,  an 
exile  like  himself,  urged  the  Earl  to  take  advantage  of  the  King's 
absence  for  the  recovery  of  his  rights.  Eluding  the  vigilance  of 
the  French  Court,  at  which  he  had  taken  shelter,  Henry  landed 
with  a  handful  of  men  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  at 
once  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  TVestmorelandi 
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the  heads  of  the  great  houses  of  the  Percies  and  the  Nevilles ; 
and,  with  an  army  which  grew  as  he  advanced,  entered  triumph- 
antly into  London.  The  Duke  of  York,  whom  the  King  had  left 
regent,  united  his  forces  to  those  of  Henry,  and  when  Richard 
landed  at  Milford  Haven  he  found  the  kingdom  lost.  His  own 
army  dispersed  as  it  landed,  and  the  deserted  King  fled  in  dis- 
guise to  North  Wales  to  find  a  second  force  which  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  had  gathered  for  his  support  already  disbanded.  In- 
vited to  a  conference  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  at  Flint,  he  saw 
himself  surrounded  by  the  rebel  forces.  "  I  am  betraved,"  he  cried, 
as  the  view  of  his  enemies  burst  on  him  from  the  hill ;  '^  there  are 
pennons  and  banners  in  the  valley."  But  it  was  too  late  for  re- 
treat. Richard  was  seized  and  brought  before  his  cousin.  **I  am 
come  before  my  time,"  said  Lancaster,  ""but  I  will  show  you  the 
reason.  Your  people,  my  lord,  complain  that  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years  you  have  ruled  them  harshly :  however,  if  it  please 
God,  I  will  help  you  to  rule  them  better."  "  Fair  cousin,"  replied 
the  King, "  since  it  pleases  you  it  pleases  me  well."  But  Henry's 
designs  went  far  beyond  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  realm. 
The  Parliament  which  assembled  in  T\^stminster  Hall  received 
with  shouts  of  applause  a  formal  paper  in  which  Richard  resigned 
the  crown  as  one  incapable  of  reisning  and  worthy  for  his  great 
demerits  to  be  deposed.  The  resignation  was,  in  fact,  confirmed 
by  a  solemn  act  of  deposition.  The  coronation  oath  was  read, 
and  a  long  impeachment,  which  stated  the  breach  of  the  promises 
made  in  it,  was  followed  by  a  solemn  vote  of  both  Houses  which 
removed  Richard  from  the  state  and  authority  of  king.  Accord- 
ing to  the  strict  rules  of  hereditary  descent  as  construed  by  the 
feudal  lawyers,  by  an  assumed  analogy  with  the  descent  of  ordi- 
nary estates,  the  crown  would  now  have  passed  to  a  house  which 
had  at  an  earlier  period  played  a  leadmg  part  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  Edwaras.  The  great-grandson  of  the  Mortimer  who 
brought  about  the  deposition  of  Ea ward  the  Second  had  married 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lionel  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of 
Edward  the  Third.  The  childlessness  of  Richard  and  the  death 
of  Edward's  second  son  without  issue  placed  Edmund,  his  grand- 
son by  this  marriage,  first  among  the  claimants  of  the  crown ;  but 
he  was  a  child  six  years  old,  the  stnct  rule  of  hereditary  descent 
had  never  received  any  formal  recognition  in  the  case  of  the 
Crown,  and  precedent  had  established  the  right  of  Parliament  to 
choose  in  such  a  case  a  successor  among  any  other  members  of  the 
royal  house.  With  the  characteristic  subtlety  of  his  temper,  how- 
ever, Henry  professed  to  disguise  this  choice  of  the  nation  by  the 
assertion  of  a  second  right  ansing  from  a  supposed  conquest  of 
the  realm.  He  rose  from  his  seat  and  solemnly  challenged  the 
crown,  '*  as  that  I  am  descended  by  regal  line  of  blood  coming 
from  the  good  lord  King  Henry  the  Third,  and  through  that  right 
that  God  of  His  Grace  hath  sent  me  with  help  of  my  kin  and  of 
my  fnends  to  recover  it:  the  which  realm  was  in  point  to  be  un- 
done for  default  of  governance  and  undoing  of  good  laws."  What- 
ever defects  such  a  claim  might  present  were  uiore  than  covered 
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by  tlie  solemn  recognition  of  Parliament  The  two  archbishops, 
taking  the  new  sovereign  by  the  hand,  seated  him  upon  the  throne, 
and  Henry  in  emphatic  words  ratified  the  compact  between  him- 
self and  his  people.  "  Sirs,"  he  said  to  the  prelates,  lords,  knights, 
and  burgesses  gathered  round  him,  '^  I  thank  God  and  you,  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  and  all  estates  of  the  land :  and  do  you  to  w^it 
it  is  not  my  will  that  any  man  think  that  by  way  of  conquest  I 
would  disinherit  any  of  his  heritage,  franchises,  or  other  rights 
that  he  ought  to  have,  nor  put  him  out  of  the  good  that  he  has 
and  has  had  by  the  good  laws  and  customs  of  tne  realm,  except 
those  pei*sons  that  have  been  against  the  good  purpose  and  tne 
common  profit  of  the  realm." 
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Beetion  TI.— Tbe  BouM  of  I^ancaster.    1809— 1488* 

[^tt/Aorta*c».— For  Henry  the  Fourth  the  "Annales  Henrici  Quarti"  and  Wal- 
singham,  as  before.  For  his  successor,  the  **  Cresta  Henrici  Quinti"  by  Titus  Livios, 
a  chaplain  in  the  Royal  army  (published  by  the  English  Historical  Society);  the  life 
by  Elniham,  Prior  of  Lenton,  simpler  in  style  but  identical  in  arrangement  and  facts 
with  the  former  work ;  the  biography  by  Robert  Redman,  and  the  metrical  Chroni- 
cle by  £lmham,  published  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  under  the  title  of**  Memorials 
of  Henry  the  Fiflh ;"  with  the  meagre  Chronicles  of  Hardyng  and  Otterboume. 
Monstrelet  is  the  most  important  French  authority  for  this  period ;  the  Norman 
campaigns  may  be  studied  in  M.  Puisenxs  **  Siege  de  Rouen,  Caen,  1867.  Lord 
Brougham  has  given  a  vigorous  and,  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  valuable  sketch 
of  this  period  in  his  **  History  of  England  under  the  House  of  Lancaster."] 


Raised  to  the  throne  by  a  Parliamentary  revolution  and  rest- 
ing its  claims  on  a  Parliamentary  title,  the  House  of  Lancaster  was 
precluded  by  its  very  position  from  any  resumption  of  the  last 
struggle  for  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  which  had 
culminated  in  the  bold  effort  of  Richard  the  Second.  Dui-ing  no 
period  of  our  early  history  were  the  powers  of  the  two  Houses  so 
frankly  recognized.  The  tone  of  Henry  the  Fourth  till  the  very 
close  of  his  reign  is  that  of  humble  compliance  with  the  prayers 
of  the  Parliament,  and  even  his  imperious  successor  shrank  almost 
with  timidity  from  any  conflict  with  it.  But  the  Crown  had  been 
bought  by  other  pledges  less  noble  than  that  of  constitutional  rule. 
The  support  of  the  nobles  had  been  secured  by  a  tacit  engagement 
on  Henry's  part  to  reverse  the  peace  policy  of  his  predecessor  and 
to  renew  the  fatal  war  with  France.  The  support  of  the  Church 
had  been  purchased  by  the  more  terrible  promise  of  persecution. 
The  last  pledge  was  speedily  redeemed.  In  the  first  convocation 
of  his  reign  "Henry  announced  himself  as  the  protector  of  the 
Church,  and  ordered  the  prelates  to  take  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy  and  of  the  wandering  preachers.  The  hinder- 
ances  which  had  neutralized  the  efforts  of  the  bishops  were  taken 
away  by  an  act  which  gave  them  power  to  arrest  on  common  ru- 
mor, to  put  the  accused  to  purgation,  and  to  punish  with  impris- 
onment. Thescy  however,  were  but  preludes  to  the  more  formi- 
dable provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Heretics.  By  the  provisions  of 
this  infamous  act,  bishops  were  now  not  only  permitted  to  arrest 
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ftnd  imprison,  so  long  as  their  heresy  should  last,  all  preachers  of 
heresy,  all  school-masters  infected  with  heretical  teaching,  all  own- 
ers or  writers  of  heretical  books,  but  a  refusal  to  abjure,  or  a  re- 
lapse after  abjui-ation,  enabled  them  to  hand  over  the  heretic  to 
the  civil  officers,  and  by  these — so  ran  the  first  legal  enactment  of 
religious  bloodshed  which  defiled  our  statute-book — he  was  to  be 
burned  on  a  high  place  before  the  people.  The  statute  was  hard- 
ly passed  before  William  Sawtre,  who  had  quitted  a  Norfolk  rec- 
tory to  spread  the  new  Lollardism,  became  its  first  victim.  A 
layman,  John  Badbie,  was  committed  to  the  flames  in  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  a  denial  of  transubstantiation.  The 
groans  of  the  sufferer  were  taken  for  a  recantation,  and  the  Prince 
ordered  the  fire  to  be  plucked  away;  but  the  offer  of  life  and  of  a 

tension  failed  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Lollard,  and  he  was  again 
urled  back  to  his  doom.  It  was  probably  the  fierce  resentment 
of  the  Reformers  which  gave  life  to  the  incessant  revolts  which 
threatened  the  throne  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  mere  mainte- 
nance of  his  power  through  the  troubled  years  of  his  reign  is  the 
best  proof  of  the  King's  ability.  A  conspiracy  of  Richard's  half- 
brothers,  the  £arls  of  Huntingdon  and  Kent,  was  hardly  sup- 
pressed when  the  discontent  of  the  Percies  at  the  ingratitude  of  a 
monarch  whom  they  claimed  to  have  raised  to  the  crown  broke 
out  in  rebellion,  and  Hotspur,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  North umbei*^ 
land,  leagued  himself  with  the  Scots  and  with  the  insurgents  of 
Wales.  His  defeat  and  death  in  an  obstinate  battle  near  Shrews- 
bury for  a  time  averted  the  danger;  but  three  years  later  his  fa- 
thwiwa^i  in  a  fresh  insurrection,  and  though  the  seizure  and  exe- 
cution 01  his  fellow- conspirator  Scrope,  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
drove  Northumberland  over  the  border,  he  remained  till  his  death 
in  a  later  inroad  a  peril  to  the  throne.  Encouraged  meanwhile  by 
the  weakness  of  England,  Wales,  so  long  tranquil,  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  her  conquerors,  and  the  whole  country  rose  at  the  call 
of  an  adventurer,  Owen  Glendower,  or  of  Glenaowerdy,  who  pro- 
claimed himself  the  descendant  of  its  native  princes.  Owen  left 
the  invadei-s,  as  of  old,  to  contend  with  famine  and  the  mountain 
storms;  but  they  had  no  sooner  retired  than  he  sallied  out  from 
his  inaccessible  fastnesses  to  win  victories  which  were  followed 
by  the  adhesion  of  all  North  Wales  and  great  part  of  the  South 
to  his  cause,  while  a  force  of  French  auxiliaries  was  dispatched  by 
Charles  of  France  to  his  aid.  It  was  only  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  England  which  enabled  Henry  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Glen- 
dower's  success.  By  slow  and  deliberate  campaigns  continued 
through  four  yeara  the  Prince  of  Wales  wrested  from  him  the 
South ;  his  subjects  in  the  North,  discouraged  by  successive  de- 
feats, gradually  fell  away  from  his  standard ;  and  the  repulse  of 
a  bold  descent  upon  Shropshire  drove  Owen  at  last  to  take  refuge 
among  the  mountains  of  Snowdon,  where  he  seems  to  have  main- 
tained the  contest,  single-handed,  till  his  death.  With  the  close 
of  the  Welsh  rising  the  Lancastrian  throne  felt  itself  secure  from 
without,  but  the  danger  from  the  Lollards  remained  as  great  as 
ever  within.    The  new  statute  and  its  terrible  penalties  were  bold- 
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ly  defied.  The  d^ath  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbary  in  one  of  the  revolts 
against  Henry,  though  his  gory  head  was  welcomed  into  London 
by  a  procession  of  abbots  and  bishops  who  had  gone  out  singing 
psalms  of  thanksgiving  to  meet  it,  only  transferred  the  leadership 
of  the  party  to  one  of  the  foremost  warriora  of  the  time.  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  whose  marnage  raised  him  to  the  title  of  Lord  Cobham, 
threw  open  his  castle  of  Cawley  to  the  Lollards  as  their  head- 
quarters, sheltered  their  preachers,  and  set  the  prohibitions  and 
sentences  of  the  bishops  at  defiance.  Although  Henry  the  Fourth 
died  worn  out  with  the  troubles  of  his  reign  without  venturing  to 
cope  with  this  formidable  opponent,  the  stern  temper  of  his  suc- 
cessor at  once  faced  the  danger.  A  new  royal  mandate  was  issued 
against  the  preachers,  and  Oldcastle  was  besieged  in  his  castle 
and  conducted  as  a  pnsoner  to  the  Tower.  His  escape  was  the 
signal  for  the  revolt  of  his  sect.  A  secret  command  summoned 
the  Lollards  to  assemble  in  St.  George's  Fields.  We  gather,  if  not 
the  real  aims  of  the  rising,  at  least  the  terror  that  it  caused,  from 
Henry's  statement  that  its  purpose  was  ^'  to  destroy  himself,  his 
brothers,  and  several  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords;''  but 
the  vigilance  of  the  young  Km^  prevented  the  junction  of  the 
Lollards  of  London  with  their  friends  in  the  country  by  securing 
the  cit^  gates,  and  those  who  appeared  at  the  place  of  meeting 
were  dispersed  by  the  royal  forces.  On  the  failure  of  the  rising, 
the  law  was  rendered  moilB  rigorous.  Magistrates  were  directed 
to  arrest  all  Lollards  and  hand  them  over  to  the  bishops ;  a  con- 
viction of  heresy  was  made  to  entail  forfeiture  of  blood  and  of 
estate;  and  the  execution  of  thirty -nine  prominent  Lollards  was 
followed  after  some  years  by  the  arrest  of  Oldcastle  himself  In 
spite  of  his  rank  and  of  an  old  friendship  with  the  King,  Lord 
Cobham  was  hung  alive  in  chains  and  a  fire  slowly  kindled  be- 
neath his  feet. 

With  the  death  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  the  political  activity  of 
Lollardism  came  suddenly  to  an  end,  while  the  steady  persecution 
of  the  bishops,  if  it  failed  to  extinguish  it  as  a  religious  movement, 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  vigor  and  energy  which  it  had  shown 
at  the  outset  of  its  career.  But  the  House  of  Lancaster  had,  as 
yet,  only  partially  accomplished  the  aims  with  which  it  mounted 
the  throne.  In  the  eyes  of  the  nobles,  Richard's  chief  crime  had 
been  his  policy  of  peace,  and  the  aid  which  they  gave  to  the  revo- 
lution sprang  mainly  from  their  hope  of  a  renewal  of  the  war. 
The  energy  of  the  war-party  was  seconded  by  the  temper  of  the 
nation  at  large,  already  forgetful  of  the  sufferings  of  the  past  strug- 
gle, and  longing  only  to  wipe  out  its  shame.  The  internal  calami- 
ties of  France  offered  at  this  moment  a  tempting  opportunity  for 
aggression.  Its  king,  Charles  the  Sixth,  was  a  maniac,  while  its 
princes  and  nobles  were  divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  one 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  bearing  his  name,  the  other 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  bearing  the  title  of  Armaornacs.  The 
struggle  had  been  jealously  watched  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  his 
attempt  to  feed  it  by  pushing  an  English  force  into  France  at 
once  united  the  combatants.    Their  strife,  however,  recommenced 
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more  bitterly  than  ever  when  the  claim  of  the  French  crown  by 
Henry  the  I^  iflh  on  his  accession  declared  his  purpose  of  renew- 
ing the  war.  No  claim  could  have  been  more  utterly  baseless, 
for  the  Parliamentary  title  by  which  the  House  of  Lancaster  held 
England  could  give  it  no  right  over  France,  and  the  strict  law  of 
hereditary  succession  which  Edward  asserted  could  be  pleaded,  if 
pleaded  at  all,  only  by  the  House  of  Mortimer.  Not  only  the 
claim,  indeed,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  war  itself  was  wholly 
different  from  that  of  Edward  the  Third.  Edward  had  been 
forced  into  the  struggle  against  his  will  by  the  ceaseless  attacks 
of  France,  and  his  claim  of  the  crown  was  a  mere  afler-thought  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  Flandei's.  The  war  of  Henry,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  in  form  a  mere  renewal  of  the  earlier  struggle  on 
the  expiration  of  the  truce  made  by  Richard,  was  in  fact  a  wanton 
aggression  on  the  part  of  a  nation  tempted  by  the  helplessness  of 
its  opponent  and  still  galled  by  the  memory  of  former  defeat.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  li'rench  strove  to  avert  the  English  attack 
by  an  offer  to  surrender  the  Duchy  of  Acquitaine;  Henry's  aims 
pointed  to  the  acquisition  of  Normandy  rather  than  of  the  South, 
and  his  first  exploit  was  the  capture  of  Harfleur.  Dysentery 
made  havoc  in  his  ranks  during  the  siege,  and  it  was  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men  that  he  resolved  to  insult  the  enemy  by  a  daring 
march,  like  that  of  Edward,  upon  Calais.  The  discord,  however, 
on  which  he  probably  reckoned  for  security,  vanished  before  the 
actual  appearance  of  the  invaders  in  the  heart  of  France,  and 
when  his  weary  and  half-starved  force  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Sommc,  it  found  60,000  Frenchmen  encamped  right  across  its  line 
of  march.  Their  position,  flanked  on  either  side  by  woods,  but 
with  a  front  so  narrow  that  the  dense  masses  were  drawn  up 
thirty  men  deep,  was  strong  for  purposes  of  defense,  but  ill  suited 
for  attack ;  and  the  French  leaders,  warned  by  the  experience 
of  Cressy  and  Poitiers,  resolved  to  await  the  English  advance. 
Henry,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  choice  between  attack  and  un- 
conditional surrender.  His  troops  were  starving,  and  the  way  to 
Calais  lay  across  the  French  army.  But  the  King's  courage  rose 
with  the  peril.  A  knight — it  was  said — in  his  train  wished  that 
the  thousands  of  stout  warriors  lying  idle  that  night  in  England 
had  been  standing  in  his  ranks.  Henry  answered  with  a  burst  of 
scorn.  "  I  would  not  have  a  single  man  more,"  he  replied.  "  If 
God  give  us  the  victory,  it  will  be  plain  that  we  owe  it  to  His 
grace.  If  not,  the  fewer  we  are,  the  less  loss  for  England."  Starv- 
mg  and  sick  as  were  the  handful  of  men  whom  he  led,  they  shared 
the  spirit  of  their  leader.  As  the  chill  rainy  night  passed  away, 
his  archers  bared  their  arms  and  breasts  to  give  fair  play  to  ^'  the 
crooked  stick  and  the  gray  goose  wing,"  but  for  which — as  the 
rhyme  ran — "  England  were  but  a  fling,"  and  with  a  great  shout 
sprang  forward  to  the  attack.  The  si^ht  of  their  advance  roused 
tne  fiery  pride  of  the  French ;  the  wise  resolve  of  their  leaders 
was  forgotten,  and  the  dense  mass  of  men  at  arms  plunged  heavi- 
ly forward  through  miry  ground  on  the  English  front.  But  at 
the  first  sign  of  movement  Henry  had  halted  bis  line,  and  fixing 
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in  the  ground  the  sharp  palisades  with  which  each  man  was  fu^ 
nished,  his  archers  pourea  their  fatal  arrow  flights  into  the  hostile 
ranks.  The  carnage  was  terrible,  but  the  desperate  charges  of 
the  French  knighthood  at  last  drove  the  English  archers  to  the 
neighboring  w^>ds,  from  which  they  were  still  able  to  pour  their 
shot  into  the  enemy's  flanks,  while  Henry,  with  the  men  at  arms 
around  him,  flung  himself  on  the  French  line.  In  the  terrible 
struggle  which  followed  the  King  bore  off  the  palm  of  bravery ; 
he  was  felled  once  by  a  blow  from  a  French  mace,  and  the  crown 
on  his  helmet  was  cleft  by  the  sword  of  the  Duke  of  Alen9on;  but 
the  enemy  was  at  last  broken,  and  the  defeat  of  the  main  body 
of  the  French  was  followed  at  once  by  the  rout  of  their  reserve. 
The  triumph  was  more  complete,  as  the  odds  were  even  greater, 
than  at  Cressy.  Eleven  thousand  Frenchmen  lay  dead  on  the 
field,  and  more  than  a  hundred  princes  and  great  loi*ds  were 
among  the  fallen. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt  was  small,  for 
the  English  army  was  too  exhausted  for  pursuit,  and  it  made  its 
way  to  Calais  only  to  return  to  England.  The  war  was  limited 
to  a  contest  for  the  command  of  the  Channel,  till  the  increasing 
bitterness  of  the  strife  between  the  Burgundians  and  Armagnacs 
encouraged  Henry  to  resume  his  attempt  to  recover  Normandy. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  aim  in  this  enterprise — whether  it 
were,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  provide  a  refuge  for  his  house, 
should  its  power  be  broken  in  England,  or  simply  to  acquire  a 
command  of  the  seas — the  patience  and  skill  with  which  his  ob- 
ject was  accomplished  raise  him  high  in  the  rank  of  military  lead- 
ers. Disembarking  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Touque,  he  stormed  Caen,  received  the  surrender  of  Bayeux, 
reduced  Alen9on  and  Falaisc,  and  detaching  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  to  occupy  the  Cotentin,  made  himself  master  of 
Avranches  and  Domfront.  With  Lower  Normandy  wholly  in 
his  hands,  he  advanced  upon  Evreux,  captured  Louviers,  and,  seiz- 
ing Pont  de  I'Arcbe,  threw  his  troops  across  the  Seine.  The  end 
of  these  masterly  movements  was  now  revealed.  Rouen  was  at 
this  time  the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  the  towns  of  France;  its 
walls  were  defended  by  a  powerful  artillery ;  Alan  Blanchard,  a 
brave  and  resolute  patriot,  infused  the  fire  of  his  own  temper  into 
the  vast  population ;  and  the  garrison,  already  strong,  was  backed/ 
by  15,000  citizens  in  arms.  But  the  genius  of  Henry  was  more 
than  equal  to  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  He  had 
secured  himself  from  an  attack  on  his  rear  by  the  reduction  of 
Lower  Normandy,  his  earlier  occupation  of  Harfleur  severed  the 
town  from  the  sea,  and  his  conquest  of  Pont  de  I'Arche  cut  it  off 
from  relief  on  the  side  of  Paris.  Slowly  but  steadily  the  King 
drew  his  lines  of  investment  round  the  doomed  city ;  a  flotilla 
was  brought  up  from  Hai-fleur,  a  bridge  of  boats  thrown  over  the 
Seine  above  the  town,  the  deep  trenches  of  the  besiegers  protect- 
ed by  posts,  and  the  desperate  sallies  of  the  garrison  stubbornly 
beaten  back.  For  six  months  Rouen  held  resolutely  out,  but  fam- 
ine told  fast  on  the  vast  throng  of  country  folk  who  had  taken 
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Tefage  within  its  walla  Twelve  thcnisand  of  these  were  at  last 
thrust  out  of  the  city  gates,  but  the  cold  policy  of  the  conqueror 
refused  them  passage,  and  they  perished  between  the  trenches 
and  the  walls.  In  the  hour  of  their  agony  women  gave  birth  to 
infants,  but  even  the  new-bom  babes  which  were  drawn  up  in 
baskets  to  receive  baptism  were  lowered  again  to  die  on  their 
mother's  breasts.  It  was  little  better  within  the  town  itself.  As 
winter  drew  on  one  half  of  the  population  wasted  away.  "  War," 
said  the  terrible  King,  '^has  three  handmaidens  ever  waiting  on 
her,  Fire,  Blood,  and  Famine,  and  I  have  chosen  the  meekest  maid 
of  the  three."  But  his  demand  of  unconditional  surrender  nerved 
the  citizens  to  a  resolve  of  despair ;  they  determined  to  fire  the  city 
and  fling  themselves  in  a  mass  on  the  £nglish  lines;  and  Henry, 
fearful  lest  his  prize  should  escape  him  at  the  last,  was  driven  to 
offer  terms.  Ihose  who  rejected  a  foreign  yoke  were  suffered 
to  leave  the  city,  but  his  vengeance  reservea  its  victim  in  Alan 
Blanchard,  and  the  brave  patriot  was  at  Henry's  orders  put  to 
death  in  cold  blood. 

A  few  sieges  completed  the  reduction  of  Normandy.  The 
King's  designs  were  still  limited  to  the  acquisition  of  that  prov- 
ince ;  and  pausing  in  his  career  of  conquest,  he  strove  to  wm  its 
loyalty  by  a  remission  of  taxation  and  a  redress  of  grievances, 
and  to  seal  its  possession  by  a  formal  peace  with  the  French 
Crown.  The  conferences,  however,  which  were  held  for  this  pur- 
pose at  Pontoise  failed  through  the  temporary  reconciliation  of  the 
French  factions,  while  the  length  and  expense  of  the  war  began 
to  rouse  remonstrance  and  discontent  at  home.  The  Kinor's  diffi- 
culties  were  at  their  height  when  the  assassination  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  at  Montereau,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Dauphin 
with  whom  he  had  come  to  hold  conference,  rekindled  the  fires  of 
civil  strife.  The  whole  Burgundian  party,  with  the  new  duke, 
Philip  the  Good,  at  its  headVnung  itself  in  a  wild  thirst  for  re- 
venge into  Henry's  han^  The  mad  King,  Charles  the  Sixth, 
with  his  queen  and  daughters,  were  in  Philip's  hands,  and  in  his 
resolve  to  exclude  the  Dauphin  from  the  throne  the  Duke  stooped 
to  buy  English  aid  by  giving  Catherine,  the  eldest  of  the  French 
princesses,  in  marriage  to  Henry,  by  conferring  on  him  the  Regen- 
cy during  the  life  of  Charles,  and  recognizing  his  succession  to 
the  crown  at  that  sovereign's  death.  The  treaty  was  solemnly 
ratified  by  Charles  himself  in  a  conference  at  Troyes,  and  Henr^, 
who  in  his  new  capacity  of  Regent  had  undertak^.n  to  conquer  m 
the  name  of  his  father-in-law  the  territory  held  by  the  Dauphin, 
reduced  the  towns  of  the  Upper  Seine,  and  entered  Paris  in  tri- 
umph side  by  side  with  the  King.  The  States-General  of  the 
realm  were  solemnly  convened  to  the  capital ;  and  strange  as  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  must  have  seemed,  they  were 
confirmed  without  a  murmur,  and  Henry  recognized  as  the  future 
sovereign  of  France.  A  passing  defeat  of  his  brother  Clarence  in 
Anjou  roused  him  from  these  solemnities.  His  reappearance  in 
the  field  was  marked  by  the'  capture  of  Dreux,  and  a  repulse  be- 
fore Orleans  was  redeemed  by  his  success  in  the  long  and  obsti- 
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Date  siege  of  Meaux.  At  no  time  had  the  forhines  of  Henry 
reached  a  higher  pitch  than  at  the  moment  when  he  felt  the 
touch  of  death.  But  the  rapidity  of  his  disease  baffled  the  skill 
of  physicians,  and  with  a  strangely  characteristic  regret  that  he 
haa  not  lived  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  the  great  con« 
queror  passed  away. 
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[^n/Aon'/ie*.— The  "Ware  of  the  English  in  France,"  and  Blondel*s  work,  "De 
KcMlactionc  Normannie,"  both  published  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  give  ample  in- 
formation on  the  militarj  side  of  this  period.  Monstrelet  remains  oar  chief  source 
of  knowledge  on  the  French  side.  The  "Froc^  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,"  published  by 
the  Society  de  I'Histoire  de  France,  is  the  only  real  authority  for  her  history.  For 
English  affairs  we  are  reduced  to  the  meagre  accounts  of  William  of  Worcester,  of 
the  Continnator  of  the  Croyland  Chronicle,  and  of  Fabyan.  Fabyan,  a  London 
alderman  with  a  strong  bias  in  favor  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  is  nseful  for  London 
only.  The  Continuator  is  one  of  the  best  of  his  class,  and  though  connected  with 
the  House  of  York,  the  date  of  his  work,  which  appeared  soon  after  Bosworth  Field, 
makes  him  fairly  impaitial,  but  he  is  sketchy  and  deficient  in  actual  facts.  The 
more  copious  narrative  of  Polydore  Vergil  is  far  superior  to  these  in  literary  ability, 
but  of  later  date,  and  strongly  Lancastrian  in  tone.  The  Bolls  of  Parliament  and 
Bymer  are  of  high  value  dunng  this  period.  Among  modem  writers  M.  Michdet, 
in  his  **  History  of  France*'  (vol.  v.),  has  given  a  portrait  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  at 
once  exact  and  full  of  a  tender  poetry.  Lord  Brougham  ("England  under  the 
House  of  Lancaster**)  is  still  useful  on  constitutional  points. 


The  glory  of  Agincourt  and  the  genius  of  Henry  the  Fifth  hard- 
ly veiled  at  the  close  of  his  reign  the  weakness  and  humiliation  of 
the  Crown,  hanipered  as  it  was  by  foreign  war,  by  a  huge  debt 
amounting  to  nearly  four  millions  of  our  money,  and  which  increased 
each  year  as  the  expenses  doubled  the  income,  by  the  weakness  of 
its  own  title  and  by  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Mortimer.  The 
long  minority  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  was  a  boy  nine  years  old 
at  his  father's  death,  as  well  as  the  personal  weakness  which  mark- 
ed his  after-rule,  left  the  House  of  Lancaster  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Parliament.  But  the  Parliament  was  fast  dying  down  into  a  mere 
representation  of  the  baronage  and  the  great  land -owners.  The 
Commons  indeed  retained  the  right  of  granting  and  controlling 
subsidies,  of  joining  in  all  statutory  enactments,  and  of  impeaching 
ministers.  But  the  Lower  House  was  ceasing  to  be  a  real  repre- 
sentative of  the  *^  Commons''  whose  name  it  bore.  The  borough 
franchise  was  suffering  from  the  general  tendency  to  restriction  and 
privilege  which  in  the  bulk  of  towns  was  soon  to  reduce  it  to  a 
farce.  Up  to  this  time  all  freemen  settling  in  a  borough  and  pay* 
ing  their  dues  to  it  became  by  the  mere  settlement  its  burgesses ; 
but  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  this  largeness  of  borough 
life  was  roughly  curtailed.  The  trade  companies  which  vindicated 
civic  freedom  from  the  tyranny  of  the  older  merchant  guilds  them* 
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selves  tended  to  become  a  narrow  and  exclusive  oligarchy.  Most 
of  the  boroughs  had  by  this  time  acquired  civic  property,  and  it 
was  with  the  aim  of  securing  their  own  enjoyment  of  this  against 
any  share  of  it  by  "  strangers"  that  the  existing  burgesses,  for  the 
most  part,  procured  charters  of  incorporation  from  the  Crown,  which 
turned  them  into  a  close  body,  and  excluded  from  their  number  all 
who  were  not  burgesses  by  birth  or  who  failed  henceforth  to  pur- 
chase their  right  of  entrance  by  a  long  apprenticeship.  In  addition 
to  this  na^'owing  of  the  burgess  body,  the  intemaLgovcrnment  of 
the  boroughs  had  almost  universally  passed,  since  thpfailure  of  the 
communal  movement  in  the  thirteenth  century,  from  t«aii:ee  gather- 
ingxd.the  citizens  in  bproughrmote  into  the  hands  of  commolrcoun- 
cils,  either  self-elected  or  elected  by  the  wealthier  burgesses ;  and  it 
was  to  these  councils^  or  to  a  yet  more  restricted  number  of  '^  select 
men"  belonging  to  them,  that  clauses  in  the  new  charters  generally 
confined  the  right  of  choosing  their  representatives  in  Parliament. 
The  restriction  of  the  county  franchise,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
direct  work  of  the  aristocracy.  Economic  changes  were  in  fact  fast 
widening  the  franchise  in  the  counties  when  the  great  land-owners 
jealously  interfered  to  curtail  it.  The  number  of  freeholders  had 
mcreased  with  the  subdivision  of  estates  and  the  social  changes 
which  we  have  already  examined,  while  the  increase  of  independ- 
ence was  marked  by  the  '^  riots  and  divisions  between  the  gentle- 
men and  other  people,"  which  the  nobles  attributed  to  the  excessive 
number  of  the  voters.  Matters  were  in  this  state  when  by  an  early- 
act  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth  theSqght  of  voting  in  shires 
was  restricted  to  frecholdprs  holding  land  worth  forty  shillings  (a 
sum  equal  in  our  money  to  at  least  twenty  pounds)  a  year,  and  rep- 
resenting a  far  higher  proportional  income  at  the  present  time. 
This  "  great  disfranchising  statute,"  as  it  has  been  justly  termed, 
was  aimed,  in  its  own  words,  against  mters  "  of  Jio  value,  whereof 
every  of  them  pretended  to  have  a  voice  equivalent  with  the  more 
worthy  knights  and  esquires  dwelling  within  the  same  counties." 
But  in  actual  working  the  statute  was  interpreted  in  a  far  more  de- 
structive fashion  than  its  words  were  intended  to  convey.  Up  to 
this  time  all  suitors  who  found  themselves  at  the  Sheriff's  Court 
had  voted  without  question  for  the  knight  of  the  shire,  but  by  the 
new  statute  thejgreat  bulk  of  the  existing  voters,  that  is  to  say  the 
leaseholders  andcopy-holders, found  themselves  implicitly  deprived 
of  their  franchise.  A  later  statute,  which  seems,  however,  to  have 
had  no  practical  effect,  showed  the  aristocratic  temper,  as  well  as 
the  social  changes  against  which  it  struggled,  in  its  requirement 
that  every  knight  of  the  shire  should  be  "  a  gentleman  born."  The 
restriction  of  the  suffrage  was  soon  followed  by  its^jorruption  in 
the  "management"  of  elections.  The  complaint  of  the  Kentish- 
men  in  Cade's  revolt  alleges  that  "  the  people  of  the  shire  are  not 
allowed  to  have  their  free  election  in  the  choosing  of  knights  for  the 
shire,  but  letters  have  been  sent  from  divers  estates  to  the  great 
rulers  of  all  the  county,  the  which  enforceth  their  tenants  and  other 
people  by  force  to  choose  other  persons  than  the  common  will  is." 
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The  death  of  Henry  the  Fifth  revealed  in  its  bare  reality  the  se- 
cret of  power.  The  whole  of  the  royal  authority  vested  without  a 
struggle  in  a  council  composed  of  great  lords  and  churchmen  rep- 
resenting the  baronage,  at  whose  head  stood  Henry  Beaufort,  Bish- 
op of  Chichester,  a  legitimated  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  his  mis- 
tress Catherine  Swynford.  In  the  presence  of  Lollardism,  the 
Church  had  at  this  time  ceased  to  be  a  great  political  power  and 
sunk  into  a  mere  section  of  the  landed  aristocracy.  Its  one  aim 
was  to  presiei've  its  enormous  wealth,  which  was  threatened  at  once 
by  the  hatred  of  the  heretics  and  by  the  greed  of  the  nobles.  Lol- 
lardism still  lived  in  spite  of  the  steady  persecution,  as  a  spirit  of 
revolt;  and  nine  years  after  the  young  King's  accession  we  find 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  traversing  England  with  men  at  arms  for 
the  purpose  of  repressing  its  risings  and  hindering  the  circulation 
of  its  invectives  against  the  clergy.  The  greed  of  the  nobles  had 
been  diverted,  whether,  as  later  legend  said,  by  the  deliberate  de- 
vice of  the  great  churchmen  or  no,  to  the  fair  field  of  France.  For 
the  real  source  of  the  passion  with  which  the  baronage  pressed  for 
war  was  sheer  lust  of  gold.  Whatever  pulse  of  patriotism  may 
have  stirred  the  blood  of  the  English  archer  at  Agincourt,  the  aigi 
of  the  English-  noble  was  8imply4>.lunder^  the  pillage  of  farms,  the 
sack  of  cities,  the  ransom  of  captives.  So  intense  was  the  greed  of 
gain  that  only  a  threat  of  death  could  keep  the  fighting  men  in 
their  ranks,  and  the  results  of  victory  after  victory  were  lost  by  the 
anxiety  of  the  conquerors  to  deposit  their  plunder  and  captives 
safely  at  home  before  reaping  the  more  military  fruits  of  their  suc- 
cess. The  moment  the  firm  hand  of  great  leaders  such  as  Henry  or 
Bedford  was  removed,  the  war  died  down  into  mere  massacye  and 
brigandage.  ^'  If  God  had  been  a  captain  nowadays,"  exclaimed  a 
French  general, "  He  would  have  turned  marauder."  Cruelty  went 
hand  in  hand  with  greed,  and  we  find  an  English  privateer  cooUv 

E reposing  to  drown  the  crews  of  a  hundred  merchant  vessels  which 
e  has  taken,  unless  the  council  to  whom  he  writes  should  think  it 
better  to  spare  their  lives,  jgjie  nobles  were  as  lawless  and  disso- 
lute at  home  as  they  were  greedy  and  cruel  abroad.  TJieParlia- 
ments,  which  had  now  become  mere  sittings  of  their  retainers  and 
partisans,  were  like  armed  camps  to  which  the  great .iai:d&.£ame 
w'TH  ypiall  armififl  at  th^ir  barkfl,  That  of  1426  received  its  name 
of  the  "  ClubParliai^ent,"  from  the  fact  that  when  arms  were  pro- 
hibited the  retainers  oljthft  bsrons  appeared  with  clubs  on  their 
sboulders.  When  clubs  were  forbidden,  they  hid  stones  and  balls 
of  lead  in  their  clothes.  The  dissoluteness  against  which  Lollardism 
had  raised  its  great  moral  protest  reigned  now  without  a  check. 
A  gleam  of  intellectual  light  was  breaking  on  the  darkness  of  the 
time,  but  only  to  reveal  its  hideous  combination  of  mental  energy 
with  moral  worthlessness.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  love  ctf 
letters  was  .shown  in  the  noble  library  he  collected,  was  the  most 
selfish  and  profligate  prince  of  his  day.  The  Earl  of  Worcester,  a 
patron  of  Caxton,  and  one  of  the  earliest  scholars  of  the  revival 
of  letters^  earned  his  title  of  ^  butcher"  by  the  cruelty  which  raised 
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him  to  a  pre-cminenoe  of  iufamy  among  the  blood-stained  leaders 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  ^11  spiritaal  life  seemed  to  have  been 
trodden  out  in  the  ruin  of  the  Lollards,  ^ever  had  English  litera- 
ture fallen  so  low.  A  few  tedious  moralists  alone  preserved  the 
name  of  poetry.  History  died  down  into  the  barest  and  most 
worthless  fragments  and  annals.  Even  the  religious  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  seemed  to  have  spent  itself,  or  to  have  been  crushed 
out  by  the  bishops'  courts.  The  one  belief  of  the  time  was  in  sor- 
cery and  magic.  Eleanor  Cobham,  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucc^s- 
ter,  was  convicted  of  having  practiced  magic  against  the  King's 
life  with  the  priests  of  her  household,  and  condemned  to  do  pen- 
ance in  the  streets  of  London.  The  shriveled  arm  of  Richard  the 
Third  was  attributed  to  witchcraft.  The  mist  which  wrapped  the 
battle-field  of  Bamet  was  attributed  to  the  incantations  of  Friar 
Bungay.  The  one  pure  figure  which  rises  out  of  the  greed,  the 
lust,  the  selfishness  and  unbelief  of  the  time,  the  figure  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  was  regarded  by  every  Englishman  as  that  of  a  sorceress. 

Jeannette  d'Arc  was  the  child  of  a  laborer  of  Domremy,  a  little 
village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vaucouleurs  on  the  borders  of  Lor- 
raine and  Champagne,  in  other  words  of  France  and  of  the  empire. 
Just  without  the  little  cottage  where  she  was  bom  began  the  great 
woods  of  the  Yosges,  where  the  children  of  Domremy  drank  in 
poetry  and  legend  from  fairy  ring  and  haunted  well,  hung  their 
flower  garlands  on  the  sacred  trees,  and  sang  songs  to  the  '^  good 
people"  who  might  not  drink  of  the  fountain  because  of  their  sins. 
Jeanne  loved  the  forest ;  its  birds  and  beasts  came  lovingly  to  her 
at  her  childish  call.  But  at  home  men  saw  nothing  in  her  but  **  a 
good  girl,  simple  and  pleasant  in  her  ways,"  spinning  and  sewing 
by  her  mother's  side  while  the  other  girls  went  to  the  fields,  tender 
to  the  poor  and  sick,  fond  of  church,  and  listening  to  the  church-bell 
with  a  dreamy  passion  of  delight  which  never  left  her.  The  quiet 
life  was  soon  broken  by  the  storm  of  war  as  it  at  last  came  home 
to  Domremy.  The  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  which  followed 
hard  on  that  of  Henry,  greatly  weakened  the  moral  force  of  the 
English  cause ;  and  the  partisans  of  the  Dauphin,  who  still  held 
his  ground  south  of  the  Loire,  pushed  their  incursions  over  the 
river  with  fresh  vigor  as  they  received  reinforcements  of  Lorn- 
bards  from  the  Milanese,  and  of  four  thousand  Scots  who  landed  at 
Rochelle  under  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  In  genius  for  war,  however, 
and  in  political  capacity,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  taken  the 
command  in  France  on  his  brother's  death,  was  hardly  inferior  to 
Henry  himself.  Drawing  closer  by  a  patient  diplomacy  his  alli- 
ances with  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  he  completed  the 
conquest  of  Northern  France,  secured  his  communication  with  Nor- 
mandy by  the  capture  of  Meulan,  made  himself  master  of  the  line  of 
the  Yonne  by  a  victory  near  Auxerre,  and  pushed  forward  into  the 
country  near  Macon.  It  was  to  arrest  his  progress  that  the  Con- 
stable of  Buchan  advanced  boldly  from  the  Loire  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  Normandy  and  attacked  the  English  army  at  Verneuil.  But 
a  repulse  hardly  less  disastrous  than  that  of  Agincourt  left  a  third 
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of  the  French  knightliood  on  the  field ;  and  the  Regent  was  prepar- 
ing to  cross  the  Loire,  when  he  was  hindered  by  the  intngues  of  his 
brother  the  Dake  of  Gloucester.  The  nomination  of  Gloucester  to 
the  Regency  in  England  by  the  will  of  the  late  King  had  been  set 
aside  by  the  coancil,  and  sick  of  the  powerless  Protectorate  with 
which  they  had  invested  him,  the  dake  sought  a  new  opening  for 
his  restless  ambition  in  a  marriage  with  Jacqueline,  the  Countess  in 
her  own  right  of  Holland  and  Hainault.  The  match  at  once  roused 
the  jealousy  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  regarded  himself  as  the 
heir  of  her  dominions,  and  the  efforts  of  Bedford  were  paralysed  by 
the  withdrawal  of  his  allies  as  they  marched  northward  to/K>mbat 
bis  brother.  For  three  years  the  council  strove  in  vain  to  put  an  , 
end  to  the  ruinous  struggle,  during  which  Bedford  was  forced  to 
remain  simply  on  the  defensive,  till  the  failure  of  Gloucester  again 
restored  to  him  the  aid  of  Burgimdv,  and  he  was  once  more  able 
to  push  forward  to  the  conquest  of  the  South.  The  delay,  howev- 
er, brought  little  help  to  France,  and  the  Dauphin  saw  Orleans  in- 
vested by  ten  thousand  of  the  allies  without  power  to  march  to 
its  relief.  The  war  had  long  since  reached  the  borders  of  Lorraine, 
and  the  family  of  Jeanne  had  more  than  once  been  forced  to  fly  to 
the  woods  before  bands  of  marauders,  and  find  their  home  burned 
and  sacked  on  their  return.  The  whole  North  of  France,  indeed, 
from  the  Lon*aine  to  the  German  border  was  being  fast  reduced  to 
a  desert.  The  husbandmen  fled  for  refuge  to  the  towns,  till  these, 
io  fear  of  famine,  shut  their  gates  against  them.  Then  in  their  de- 
spair they  threw  themselves  into  the  woods  and  became  brigands 
in  their  turn.  So  terrible  was  the  devastation,  that  the  two  con- 
tending armies  at  one  time  failed  oven  to  find  one  another  in  the 
desolate  Beauce.  The  towns  were  in  hardly  better  case,  for  misery 
and  disease  killed  a  hundred  thousand  people  in  Paris  alone.  As 
the  outcasts  and  wounded  passed  by,  Domremy  the  young  peasant 
girl  gave  them  her  bed  and  nursed  them  in  their  sickness.  Her 
whole  nature  summed  itself  up  in  one  absorbing  passion :  she  ^'  had 
pity,"  to  use  the  phrase  forever  on  her  lip, "  on  the  fair  realm  of 
France."  As  her  passion  grew  she  recalled  old  prophecies  that  a 
maid  from  the  Lorraine  border  should  save  the  land ;  she  saw  vis- 
St.  Michael  appeared  to  her  in  a  flood  of  blinding  light,  and 
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bade  her  go  to  the  help  of  the  King  and  restore  to  him  his  realm. 
** Messire," answered  the  girl, "I  am  but  a  poor  maiden;  I  know 
not  how  to  ride  to  the  wars,  or  to  lead  men  at  arms."  The  archan- 
gel returned  to  give  her  courage,  and  to  tell  her  of  "  the  pitv"  that 
there  was  in  heaven  for  the  fair  realm  of  France.  The  girl  wept, 
and  longed  that  the  angels  who  had  appeared  to  her  would  carry  her 
away,  but  her  mission  was  clear.  It  was  in  vain  that  her  father 
when  ho  heard  her  purpose  swore  to  drown  her  ere  she  should  go 
to  the  field  with  men  at  arms.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  priest,  the 
wise  people  of  the  village,  the  captain  of  Vaucoulcnrs,  doubted  and 
refused  to  aid  her.  *'  t  must  go  to  the  King,"  persisted  the  peas- 
ant girl,  '^  even  if  I  wear  my  limbs  to  the  very  knees.  I  had  far 
rather  rest  and  spin  by  my  mother's  side,"  she  pleaded  with  a  touoh- 
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ing  pathos,  *^  for  this  is  no  work  of  my  choosing,  bat  I  must  go  and 
do  it, for  my  Lord  wills  it"  "And  who?"3iey  asked, "is  your 
Lord  ?"  "  He  is  God."  Words  such  as  these  touched  the  rough 
captain  at  last:  he  took  Jeanne  bv  the  hand,  and  swore  to  lead  her 
to  the  King.  At  the  Court  itself  she  found  hesitation  and  doubt. 
The  theologians  proved  from  their  books  that  they  ought  not  to  be- 
lieve her.  "  There  is  more  in  God's  book  than  in  yours,"  Jeanne 
answered  simply.  At  last  the  Dauphin  received  her  in  tlie  midst 
of  a  throng  of  nobles  and  soldiers.  "  Grentle  Dauphin  "  said  the  girl, 
"  my  name  is  Jehan  the  Maid.  The  Heavenly  King  sends  me  to  tell 
you  thi^t  you  shall  be  anointed  and  crowned  in  the  town  of  Rheims, 
and  you  shall  be  lieutenant  of  the  Heavenly  King  who  is  the  King  of 
France." 

Orleans  had  already  been  driven  by  famine  to  offers  of  surren- 
der when  Jeanne  appeared  in  the  French  Court.  Charles  had  done 
nothing  for  its  aid  but  shut  himself  up  at  Chinon  and  weep  help- 
lessly. The  Ions  series  of  English  victories  had  in  fact  so  demor* 
^ized  the  Fren<m  soldiery  that  a  mere  detachment  of  archers  un- 
der Sir  John  Fastolfe  had  repulsed  an  army,  in  what  was  called  the 
"  Battle  of  the  Herrings,"  and  conducted  the  convoy  of  provisions 
to  which  it  owed  its  name  in  triumph  into  the  camp  before  Or- 
leans. Only  two  or  three  thousand  Englishmen  remained  there  in 
the  trenches  after  a  new  withdrawal  of  their  Burgundian  allies,  but 
though  the  town  swarmed  with  men  at  arms  not  a  single  sally  had 
been  ventured  upon  during  the  six  months'  siege.  The  success,  how- 
ever, of  the  handful  of  English  besiegers  depended  whoUy  on  the 
spell  of  terror  which  they  had  cast  over  France,  and  the  appearanoe 
of  Jeanne  at  Once  broke  the  spell.  The  girl  was  in  her  eighteenth 
year,  tall,  finely  formed,  with  all  the  vigor  and  activity  of  her  peas- 
ant rearing,  able  to  stay  from  dawn  to  night-fall  on  horseback  with- 
out meat  or  drink.  As  she  mounted  her  charger,  clad  in  white 
armor  from  head  to  foot,  with  the  great  w^hite  banner  studded  with 
fieur-de-lys  waving  over  her  head,  she  seemed  "a  thing  wholly 
divine,  whether  to  see  or  hear."  The  ten  thousand  men  at  arms 
who  followed   her   from  Chinon,  rough  plunderers  whose   only 

Erayer  was  that  of  La  Hire,  "  Sire  Dieu,  I  pray  you  to  do  for  La 
[ire  what  La  Hire  would  do  for  you,  were  you  captain  at  ai*ms  and 
he  God,"  left  off  their  oaths  and  foul  living  at  her  word  and  gath- 
ered round  the  altars  on  their  march.  Her  shrewd  peasant  humor 
helped  her  to  manage  the  wild  soldiery,  and  her  followers  laughed 
over  their  camp-fires  at  the  old  warrior  who  had  been  so  puzzled  by 
her  prohibition  of  oaths  that  she  suffered  him  still  to  swear  by  his 
baton.  In  the  midst  of  her  enthusiasm  her  good  sense  never  left 
her.  The  people  crowded  round  her  as  she  rode  along,  praying  her 
to  work  misacles,  and  bringing  crosses  and  chaplets  to  be  blessed 
by  her  touch.  "  Touch  them  yourself,"  she  said  to  an  old  Dame 
Margaret ;  "  your  touch  will  be  just  as  good  as  mine."  But  her 
f^th  in  her  mission  remained  as  firm  as  ever.  "  The  Maid  prays 
and  requires  you,"  she  wrote  to  Bedford,  "  to  work  no  more  dis- 
traction in  France,  but  to  come  in  her  company  to  rescue  the  Holy 
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Sepulchre  from  the  Turk."  *^  I  bring  jrou,''  ghe  told  Danois  when 
he  saliied  ont  of  Orleans  to  meet  her,  **  the  beet  aid  ever  sent  to  any 
one,  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Heaven."  The  besiegers  looked  on 
overawed  as  she  led  her  force  unopposed  through  their  lines  into 
Orleans,  and,  riding  round  the  walls,  bade  the  people  look  fearlessly 
on  the  dreaded  forts  which  surrounded  them.  Her  enthusiasm  4rove 
the  hesitating  generals  to  engage  the  handful  of  besiegers,  and  the 
enormous  disproportion  of  forces  at  once  made  itself  felt  Fort 
after  fort  was  taken,  till  only  the  Tournelle  remained,  and  then  the 
council  of  war  resolved  to  adjourn  the  attack.  "  Ton  have  taken 
your  counsel,"  replied  Jeanne,  *^  and  I  take  mine."  •  Placing  herself 
at  the  head  of  the  men  at  arms,  she  ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown 
open,  and  led  them  against  the  fort.  Few  as  they  were,  the  En* 
glish  fought  desperately,  and  the  Maid,  who  had  fallen  Wounded 
while  endeavoring  to  scale  its  walls,  was  borne  into  a  vineyard, 
while  Dunois  sounded  the  retreat  ^'  Wait  a  while !"  the  girl  im- 
periously pleaded ;  '^  eat  and  drink !  so  soon  as  my  standard  touches 
the  wall  you  shall  enter  the  fort"  It  touched,  and  the  assailants 
burst  in.  On  the  next  day  the  siege  was  abandoned,  and  the  force 
which  had  conducted  it  withdrew  m  good  order  to  the  North.  In 
the  midst  of  her  triumph  Jeanne  still  remained  the  pure,  tender- 
hearted  peasant  girl  of  the  Yosges.  Her  first  visit  as  she  entered 
Orleans  was  to  the  great  church,  and  there,  as  she  knelt  at  mass, 
she  wept  in  such  a  passion  of  devotion  that  ^'all  the  people  wef>t 
with  her."  Her  tears  burst  forth  afresh  at  her  first  sight  of  blood- 
shed and  of  the  corpses  strewn  over  the  battle-field.  She  grew 
frightened  at  her  first  wound,  and  only  threw  off  the  touch  of 
womanly  fear  when  she  heard  the  signal  for  retreat  Yet  more 
womanly  was  the  purity  with  which  she  passed  through  the  brutal 
warriors  of  a  mediaeval  camp.  It  was  her  care  for  her  honor  that 
had  led  her  to  clothe  herself  in  a  soldier's  dress.  She  wept  hot 
tears  when  told  of  the  foul  taunts  of  the  English,  and  called  pav- 
sionately  on  Gk)d  to  witness  her  chastity.  ^  Yield  thee,  yield  thee, 
Gledstane,"  she  cried  to  the  English  warrior  whose  insults  had 
been  foulest,  as  he  fell  wouuded  at  her  feet,  ^  you  called  me  harlot  I 
I  have  great  pity  on  your  soul."  But  all  thought  of  herself  was 
lost  in  the  thought  of  her  mission.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  French 
generals  strove  to  remain  on  the  Loire.  Jeanne  was  resolute  to 
complete  her  task,  and  while  the  English  remained  panic*stricken 
around  Paris  the  army  followed  her  from  Glen  through  Troyes, 

Sowing  in  number  as  it  advanced,  till  it  reached  the  gates  of 
[leims.  With  the  coronation  of.  the  Dauphin  the  Maid  felt  her 
errand  to  be  over.  *^  O  gentle  King,  the  pleasure  of  God  is  done," 
she  cried,  as  she  flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  Charles  the  SevenUi 
and  asked  leave  to  go  home.  ^  Would  it  were  His  pleasure,"  she 
pleaded  with  the  Archbishop  as  he  forced  her  to  remain,  ^  that  I 
might  go  and  keep  sheep  once  more  with  my  sisters  and  my  brotfe* 
ers ;  they  would  be  so  glad  to  see  me  again  I" 

The  policy  of  the  French  Court  detained  her  while  the  cities  of 
the  North  of  France  opened  iheir  gates  to  the  newly-oonsecrated 
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King.  Bedford)  however,  who  had  been  left  without  money  or 
men,  had  now  received  reinforcements,  and  Charles,  after  a  repulse 
before  the  walls  of  Paris,  fell  back  behind  the  Loire ;  while  the 
towns  on  the  Oise  submitted  again  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  In 
this  later  struggle  Jeanne  fought  with  her  usual  bravery,  but  with 
the  fatal  consciousness  that  her  mission  was  at  an  end,  and  during 
the  defense  of  Compidgne  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bastard  of 
Yendomc,  tojM-«dki  1^  her  captor  into  the  .hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  by  the  Doke  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  To  the 
English  her  triumphs  were  victories . of  jsorcery,  and  after  a  yearns 
imprisonment  she  was  brought  to  trial  (ULAxharqe  of  hei'esv  before 
an  eccloiiastioal  oourt,  with  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  at  its  head. 
Throughout  the  long  process  which  followed  every  art  was  em- 
ployed to  entangle  her  in  her  talk.  But  the  stmplfijBhrewdness  of 
the  peasant  girl  foiled  the  efforts  of  her  judges."' "  Do  yofbelteve^" 
they  aisked,  "  that  you  are  in  a  state  of  peace  ?"  "  If  I  am  not," 
she  replied,  *'  God  will  put  me  in  it  If  I  am,  God  will  keep  me  in 
it.''  Her  capture,  they  argued,  showed  that  God  had  forsaken  her. 
'*  Since  it  has  pleased  God  that  I  should  be  taken,''  she  answered 
meekly,  "  it  is  tor  the  best."  "  Will  you  submit,"  they  demanded 
at  last,  **  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church  Militant?"  "  I  have  come 
to  the  King  of  France,"  Jeanne  replied,  '^  by  commission  from  Grod 
and  from  the  Church  Triumphant  above:  to  that  Church  I  submit." 
^y  I  had  far  rather  die,"  she  ended,  passionately,  *'  than  renounce 
what  I  have  done  by  my  Lord's  command."  They  depdved  Jier 
of  mass.  '*  Our  Lord  can  make  me  hear  it  without  your  aid,"  she 
said,  weeping.  "Do  your  voices,"  asked  the  judges, "forbid  you 
to  submit  to  the  Church  and  the  Pope  ?"  "Ah,  no  I  Our  Lord  first 
served."  Sick,  and  deprived  of  all  religious  aid,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  as  the  long  tnal  dragged  on  and  question  followed  question 
Jeanne's  firmness  wavered.  On  the  charge  of  sorcery  and  diabol- 
ical possession  she  still  appealed  firmly  to  God.  "  1  hold  to  my 
Judge,"  she  said,  as  her  earthly  j  udges  gave  sentence  against  her, 
"to  the  King  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  God  has  always  been  my 
Lord  in  all  that  I  have  done.  The  devil  has  never  had  power  over 
me."  It  was  only  with  a  view  to  be  delivered  from  the  English 
prison  and  transferred  to  the  prisons  of  the  Church  that  she  con- 
sented to  a  formal  abjuration  of  heresy.  She  feared  in  fact  among 
the  English  soldiery  those  outrages  to  her  honor,  to  guard  against 
which  she  had  from  the  first  assumed  the  dress  ofjijaoLdn.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Church  her  dress  was  a  crime,  and  she  abandoned  it ; 
but  a  renewed  insult  forced  her  to  resume  the  one  safeguard  left 
her,  and  the  return  to  it  was  treated  as  a  relapse  into  heresy  which 
doomed  her  to  death.  A  great  pile  was  raised  in  the  markct-placo 
of  RattenH¥hcre  her  statue  stands  now.  Even  the  brutal  soldiers 
who  snatched  the  hated  "  witch"  from  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and 
hurried  her  to  her  doom  were  hushed  as  she  reached  the  stake. 
One  indeed  passed  to  her  a  rough  cross  he  had  made  from  a  stick 
he  held,  and  she  clasped  it  to  her  bosom.  "  Oh !  Kouen,  Rouen," 
she  was  heard  to  murmur,  as  her  eyes  ranged  over  the  city  from 
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the  lofty  scaffold, "  I  have  great  fear  lest  you  suffer  for  my  death.'' 
"  Yes !  my  voices  were  of  God  !"  she  suddenly  cried  as  the  last  mo- 
ment came;  *Hhey.  have  never  deceived  me!"  Soon  the  flames 
reached  her,  the  girr»  head  sunk  on  her  breast,  there  was  one  cry 
of  "Jesus I"  "We  are  lost,"  an  English  soldier  muttered  as  the 
crowd  broke  up, "  we  have  burned  a  saint." 

The  £ng1ishj:au8e-.waa  indeed  irr8ti4e¥ably  lost.  In  spite  of  a 
pomponS"coronation  of  their  boy-king  at  Paris,  Bedford,  with  the 
cool  wisdom  of  his  temper,  seems  to  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  per- 
manently retaining  France,  and  to  have  fallen  back  on  his  brother's 
original  plan  of  securing  Normandy.  Henry's  Court  was  establish- 
ed for  a  year  at  Rouen,  a  university  founded  at  Caen,  and  whatever 
rapine  and  disorder  might  be  permitted  elsewhere,  justice,  good 
government,  and  secunty  for  trade  were  resolutely  maintained 
through  the  favored  province.  At  home  Bedford  was  resolutely 
backed  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal,  and  who  still  governed  England  through  the  Roy- 
al Council  in  spite  of  the  fruitless  struggles  of  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter. His  immense  wealth  was  poured  without  stint  into  the  ex- 
hausted treasury;  his  loans  to  the  Crown  amounted  to  half  a 
million ;  and  the  arniy  which  he  had  raised  at  his  own  cost  for  the 
Hussite  Crusade  in  Bohemia  was  unscrupulously  diverted  to  the 
relief  of  Bedford  after  the  delivery  of  Orleans.  The  Cardinal's  dip- 
lomatic ability  was  seen  in  the  truces  he  wrung  from  Scotland,  and 
in  his  personal  efforts  to  prevent  the  reconciliation  of  Burgundy 
with  France.  But  the  death  of  Bedford  was  a  death-blow  to  the 
English  cause.  Burgundy  allied  itself  with  Charles  the  Seventh; 
Paris,  after  a  sudden  revolt,  surrendered  to  the  King ;  gcd  the  En- 
^ish  dominiong.jr8ro  at- onee  reduced  to  Normandy  and  tne  tor- 
tffeascs  oflPicardy,  Maine,  and  Anjou.  To  preserve  these,  the  En- 
glish soldiers,  shrunk  as  they  were  to  a  mere  handful,  struggled  with 
a  bravery  as  desperate  as  in  their  days  of  triumph.  Lord  Talbot, 
the  most  daring  of  their  chiefs,  forded  ihe  Somme  with  the  waters 
up  to  his  chin  to  relieve  Crotoy,and  threw  his  men  across  the  Oise 
in  the  face  of  a  French  army  to  relieve  Pontoise.  But  in  spite  of 
these  efforts  and  of  the  pressure  of  the  war-party  at  home,  the  great 
churchmen,  who,  though  weakened  by  Beaufort's  retirement,  still 
remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  saw  that  success  was  no  longer  pos- 
•ible.  They  offered  in  vain  to  fall  back  on  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Bretigny ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  a  short  truce,  which  they 
purchased  by  the  release  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  fresh  effort  for 
peace  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  now  become  the 
minister  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  negotiated  for  his  master  a  mar- 
riage with  Marguerite  of  Anjou.  Her  father,  R6n6,  the  titular  King 
of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  was  also  nominally  duke  of  the  provinces 
of  Maine  and  Anjou,  and  these  were  surrendered  by  the  English 
minister  as  the  price  of  a  match  which  Suffolk  regarded  as  the  pre- 
lude to  a  flnal  peace.  A  terrible  crime  secured  the  peace  party  from 
the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  resumed  his  old 
activity  on  the  retirement  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  had  now  placed 
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himself  at  the  head  of  the  partisans  of  the  war;  he  was anintnonod 
to  attend  .a  i^arliament  at  St.  Edmundsbnry,  charged  with  high  trea- 
son, and -a.  few  days  after  found  dead  in  his  bed: .  Bat  the  difficulties 
he  had  raised  foiled  Suffolk  in  his  negotiations ;  and  though  Charles 
extorted  the  surrender  of  Le  Mans  by  a  threat  of  war,  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  remained  for  the  most  part  unfulfilled.  The  struggle, 
however,  now  became  a  hopeless  one.  In  two  months  from  the  re- 
sumption of  the  war  hali^mmaudy  was  in  the  hands  of  Dunois; 
B^^^j!ose  against  her  feeble  garrison,  and  threw  open  her  gates 
to  the  King;  and  the  defeat  of  thcee~lh9U&^d  £njg}bhm$LO..wiu> 
had  landed  at  Fourmigny  was  the  signal  for  revoITtnroughout  the 
rest  of  the  province.  The  surrender  of  Cherbourg  left  Henry  not  a 
foot  of  ground  in  Normandy,  but  the  views  of  the  French  monarch 
reached  south  of  the  Loire,  where  Guienne  was  still  loyal  to  the 
English  Crown.  But  not  a  man  arrived  for  its  defense ;  and  the 
surrender  of  fortress  after  fortress  secured  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  English  from  the  soil  of  France.  The  Hundred  Tears^  War 
had  ended,  not  only  in  the  loss  of  the  temporary  conquests  made 
since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  with  the  exception  of  Calais, 
but  in  the  loss  of  the  great  southern  province  which  had  remained 
in  English  hands  ever  since  the  marriage  of  its  duchess,  Eleanor,  to 
Henry  the  Second,  and  in  the  building  up  of  France  into  a  far  great- 
er power  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 


Seetlon  H.— TIi«  Wan  of  tli«  Bosef.    1450—1 471* 

[Authorities. — No  period,  save  the  last,  is  scantier  in  historical  authorities.  We 
still  possess  William  of  Worcester,  Fubjan,  and  the  Croyland  Continoator,  and  for 
the  struggle  between  Warwick  and  Edward,  the  valuable  narrative  of  ''The  Arrival 
of  Edwiu^  the  Fourth,"  edited  by  Mr.  Bruce  for  the  Camden  Society,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  official  account  on  the  royal  side.  "  The  Faston  Letters"  (now  admira- 
bly edited  by  Mr.  Gardner)  are  the  first  instance  in  England  of  a  distinct  fiimily  cor- 
respondence, and  throw  great  light  on  the  social  history  of  the  time.  Cade's  rising 
has  been  illustrated  in  two  papers,  lately  reprinted,  by  Mr.  Durrant  Cooper.  The 
Rolls  of  Farliament  are,  as  before,  of  the  highest  value.] 


The  ruinous  issue  of  the  great  struggle  with  France  roused  En- 
gland to  a  burst  of  fury  against  the  wretched  government  to  whose 
weakness  and  credulity  it  attributed  its  disasters.  Suffolk  was  im- 
peached and  murdered  as  ho  iled  across  sea.  The  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester^  who  had  negotiated  Uie  cession  of  Anjou,  was  seized  by  tlie 
populace  and  torn  to  pieces.  In  Kent,  the  great  manufacturing  dis- 
trict of  the  day,  seething  with  a  busy  population,  and  especially 
concerned  with  the  French  contest  through  the  piracy  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  where  every  house  showed  some  spoil  from  the  wars,  the  dis- 
content broke  into  open  revolt  Teomen  and  tradesmen  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  insurgents,  but  they  were  joined  by  more  than  a 
hundred  esquires  and  gentlemen,  and  two  great  land-owners  of  Suf- 
folk, the  Abbot  of  Battle  and  the  Prior  of  Lewis,  openly  favored 
their  cause.    John  Cade,  a  soldier  of  some  experience  in  the  French 
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wars,  was  placed  at  their  head,  and  the  army,  now  twenty  thousand 
men  strong,  marched  in  Whitsnn-week  on  Blackheath.  The  ^'  Com- 
plaint of  the  Commons  of  Kent,"  which  they  laid  before  the  Royal 
Council,  is  of  enormous  value  in  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the 
condition  of  the  people.  So  utterly  had  Lollardism  been  extinguish- 
ed that  not  one  of  the  demands  touches  on  religions  reform.  The 
old  social  discontent  seems  to  have  subsided.  The  question  of  vil- 
lainage and  serfage,  which  had  roused  Kent  to  its  desperate  lising 
in  1381,  finds  no  place  in  its  '^  complaint"  of  1450.  In  the  seventy 
years  which  had  intervened,  villainage  had  died  naturally  away  be- 
fore the  progress  of  social  change.  The  Statutes  of  Apparel,  which 
begin  at  this  time  to  encumber  the  Statute-Book,  show,  in  their  anx- 
iety to  curtail  the  dress  of  the  laborer  and  the  farmer,  the  progress 
of  these  classes  in  comfort  and  wealth ;  and  from  the  language  of 
the  statutes  themselves,  it  is  plain  that  as  wages  rose  both  farmer 
and  laborer  went  on  clothing  themselves  better  in  spite  of  snmptu* 
ary  provisions.  With  the  exception  of  a  demand  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Statute  of  Tf^^^rprfli  thfi  prfry*""^"'^  ^^  *^^  ^ftmrnf^""  ^^  now 
not  social,  but  political  The  '^  complaint"  calls  for  administrative 
and  economical  retorms,  for  a  change  of  ministry,  a  more  careful 
expenditure  of  the  royal  revenue,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  res- 
toration of  freedom  of  election,  which  had  been  broken  in  upon  by 
the  intei-ierence  both  of  the  Crown  and  the  great  land-o wncra.  The 
refusal  of  the  Council  to  receive  the  '^  complaint"  was  followed  by 
a  victory  of  the  Kentishmen  over  the  royal  forces  at  Sevenoaks ; 
and  the  occupation  of  London,  coupled  with  the  execution  of  Lord 
Say,  the  most  unpopular  of  the  royal  ministers,  broke  the  obstinacy 
of  his  colleagues.  The  *^  complaint"  was  received,  and  pardons 
granted  to  all  who  had  joined  in  the  rising;  but  the  insurgents 
were  hardly  dispersed  to  their  homes,  when  Cade,  who  had  striven 
in  vain  to  retain  them  in  arms,  was  pursued  and  slain  as  he  fled  into 
Sussex.  No  bloody  retaliation  followed  on  the  death  of  the  chief 
of  the  revolt,  but  the  '^  complaint"  was  quietly  laid  aside,  and  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  especially  regarded  as  responsible  for 
the  late  misgovernment,  resumed  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  Royal 
Council. 

Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  the  descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt 
and  his  mistress  Catherine  Swynford,  was  the  representative  of  a 
junior  branch  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  excluded  indeed  from  the 
throne  by  a  special  clause  in  the  act  which  legitimatized  their  line^ 
but  whose  hopes  of  the  Crown  were  now  roused  by  the  childless- 
ness of  Henry  the  Sixth.  It  was  probably  a  suspicion  of  their  de- 
signs  which  stirred  the  Duke  of  York  to  action.  In  addition  to 
other  claims  which  he  as  yet  refrained  from  urging,  he  claimed,  as 
the  descendant  of  Edmund  of  Langley,  the  fifth  among  the  sons  of 
Edward  the  Third,  to  be  regarded  as  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 
His  claim  seems  to  have  been  a  popular  one,  and  on  the  interruption 
of  the  struggle  between  the  two  rivals  by  the  severe  malady  of  the 
King  who  sank  for  a  year  into  absolute  incapacity,  the  vote  of  Parliar 
ment  appointed  York  Protector  of  the  Realm.   On  Henry's  reooverji 
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however,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  been  impeached  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  by  his  rival,  was  restored  to  power,  and  sup- 
ported with  singular  vigor  and  audacity  by  the  Qneen.  York  at 
once  took  up  arms,  and,  backed  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  no^ 
bles,  advanced  with  3000  men  upon  Su  Albans,  whei*e  Henry  was 
encamped.  A  successful  assault  npon  the  town  was  crowned  by  the 
fall  of  Somerset,  and  a  return  of  the  Kiug^s  malady  brought  the  re- 
newal of  York's  protectorate.  Henry's  recovery,  however,  again 
restored  the  supremacy  of  the  House  of  Beaufort,  and  after  a  tcmr 
porary  reconciliation  between  the  two  parties  York  again  raised  his 
standard  at  Ludlow,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  Earls  of  Salisbury 
and  Warwick,  the  heads  of  the  groat  house  of  Neville.  After  a 
slight  success  gained  over  Lord  Audley  at  Bloreheath,  the  King 
marched  rapidly  on  the  insurgents,  and  a  decisive  battle  was  only 
averted  by  the  desertion  of  a  part  of  the  Yorkist  army  and  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  rest.  The  Duke  himself  fled  to  Ireland,  the  earls 
to  Calais,  while  the  Queen,  summoning  a  Parliament  at  Coventry, 
pressed  on  their  attainder.  But  the  check,  whatever  its  cause,  had 
been  merely  a  temporary  one.  In  the  following  midsummer  the 
earls  again  landed  m  Kent,  and,  backed  by  a  general  rising  of  the 
county,  entered  London  amid  the  acclamations  of  its  citizens.  The 
royal  army  was  defeated  in  a  hard-fought  action  at  Northampton, 
Margaret  fled  to  Scotland,  and  Henry  was  left  a  prisoner  in  the 
han£  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  position  of  York  as  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  had 
ceased  with  the  birth  of  a  son  to  Henry  the  Sixth ;  but  the  victorr 
of  Northampton  no  sooner  raised  him  t^he  supreme  control  of  af- 
fairs than  ho  ventured  to  assert  the  far  more  dangerous  claims 
which  he  had  secretly  cherished,  and  to  its  consciousness  of  which 
was  owing  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  royal  house.  As  the  de- 
scendant of  £dmund  of  Langley,  he  stood  only  next  in  succession 
to  the  House  of  Lancaster ;  but  as  the  descendant  of  Lionel,  the 
elder  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt,  he  stood  in  strict  hereditary  right 
before  it  We  have  already  seen  how  the  claims  of  Lionel  had  pass- 
ed to  the  House  of  Mortimer :  it  was  through  Anne,  the  heiress  of 
the  Mortimers,  who  had  wedded  his  father,  that  they  passed  to  the 
Duke.  There  was,  however,  no  constitutional  ground  for  any  lim- 
itation of  the  nght  of  Parliament  to  set  aside  an  elder  branch  in 
favor  of  a  younger,  and  in  the  Parliamentary  Act  which  placed  the 
House  of  Lancaster  on  the  throne  the  claim  of  the  House  of  Mor< 
timer  had  been  deliberately  set  aside.  Possession,  too,  told  against 
the  Yorkist  pretensions.  To  modern  minds  the  best  reply  to  their 
claim  lay  in  the  words  used  at  a  later  time  by  Henry  himself. 
^'  My  father  was  king ;  his  father  also  was  king ;  I  myself  havo 
worn  the  crown  forty  years  from  my  cradle ;  you  have  all  sworn 
fealty  to  me  as  your  sovereign,  and  your  fathers  have  done  the 
like  to  mine.  How,  then,  can  my  right  be  disputed  ?"  Long  and 
undisturbed  possession,  as  well  as  a  distinctly  legal  title^y  *^free 
vote  of  Parliament,  was  in  favor  of  the  Honse  of  Lancaster.  But 
the  persecution  of  the  Lollards,  the  disfranchisement  of  the  voter, 
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the  interference  with  elections,  the  odium  of  the  war,  the  shame  of 
the  long  misgovern ment  told  fatally  against  the  weak  and  imbecile 
King,  whose  reign  had'  been  a  long  battle  of  contending  factions. 
That  the  misrule  had  been  serious  was  shown  by  the  attitude  of  the 
commercial  class.  It  was  the  rising  olKent^  the  great  manufactur- 
ing district  of  the  realm,  which  brought  about  the  victory  of  North- 
ampton. Throughout  the  struggle  which  followed,  LonqoD  and  the 
great  merchan^Jiuvns  were  steady  for  the  house  ofTosk.  Zeal 
tor  the  Lancastrian  cause  was  found  only  in  the  wild  Welsh  border- 
lands or  in  the  yet  wilder  districts  of  the  North  and  the  West.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  shrewd  traders  of  Cheapside  were 
moved  by  an  abstract  question  of  hereditary  right,  or  that  the  rough 
borderers  of  the  Marches  believed  themselves  to  be  supporting  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  regulate  the  succession.  But  it  marks  the 
power  which  Parliament  had  now  gained  that  thc^Duke  of  York 
felt  himself  compelled  to  convene  the  two  Houses,  and  to  lay  his 
claim  before  the  Lords  as  ft-petkioiTtrf  righ*.->  Neither  oaths  nor 
the  numerous  acts  which  had  settled  and  confirmed  the  right  to 
the  crown  in  the  House  of  Lancaster  could  destroy,  he  pleaded,  his 
hereditary  claim.  The  bafonage  received  the  petition  with  hardly 
concealed  reluctance,  ^d  solved  the  question,  as  they  hoped,  by  a 
compromise.  They  refused  to  dethrone  the  King,  but  they  had 
sworn  no  fealty  to  his  child,  and  at  Henj:y!&.  death  they  agreed  to 
receive  the  Duke  asji^fioi^usor^to  the  crown.  But  the  opehl^iSplay 
of  York's  pretensions  at  once  united  the  partisans  of  the  royal 
house,  and  the  deadly  struggle  which  received  the  name  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  fromjh'^-white  rose  Avhich  formed  the  badge  of 
the  House  of  York,  -attJjSfi  *'®^  rose,  which  was  the  cognizance  of 
the  House  of  Lancaste^j^began  in  the  gathering  of  the  North  round 
Lord  Clifford,  and  of  the  West  round  the  new  Duke  of  Somerset. 
York,  who  had  hurried  to  meet  the  first  with  a  far  infenor  force, 
was  aefeated  and  captured  at  Wakefield,  and  the  passion  of  civil 
war  broke  fiercely  out  on  ihcHReld.  The  Duke  was  hurried  to  the 
block,  and  his  head,  crowned  in  mockery  with  a  diadem  of  paper,  is 
said  to  have  been  impaled  on  the  walls  of  York.  His  boy,  Lord 
Rutland,  fell  crying  for  mercy  on  bis  knees  before  Clifford.  But 
Clifford's  father  had  been  the  first  to  fall  in  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
which  opened  the  struggle.  ''As  your  father  killed  mine,"  cried 
the  savage  baron  while  he  plunged  his  dagger  in  the  boy's  breast, 
"  I  will  kill  yon  I"  A  force  of  Kentishmen  under  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick'barred  the  march  of  the  conquerors  on  London,  but  after  a 
desperate  struggle  at  St  Albans  the  xorkist  forces  broke  under  cov- 
er of  night  An  itnjpiediate  march  on  the  capital  would  have  de- 
cided the  contestybut  the  conquerors  paused  to  sully  their  vic- 
tory by  a  series  of  bloody  executions,  and  the  rough  Northerners, 
whom  Margaret  had  brought  up,  scattered  to  pillage,  whileJBSdr 
wardJlarl  of  March^  the  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  who  had  cat 
bis  way  through  a  body  of  Lancastrians  at  Mortimer's  Cross,  struck 
boldly  upon  London.  The  citizens  rallied  at  his  call,  and  cries  oT 
^  Long  live  King  Edward"  rang  round  the  handsome  young  leader 
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as  he  rode  through  the  streets,  A  coancil  of  Yorkist  lords,  hastily 
summoned,  resolved  that  the  compf^nniise  agreed  on  in  Parliament 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  I{§ncyof  Lancaster  had  forfeited  the  throne. 
The  iinal  issue, ho wever, nowG^THdt with  Parliament, but  with  the 
sworflK  Disappointed  of  London,  the  Lancastrian  army  fell  rapidr 
ly  back  on  the  North,  and  Edward  hurried  as  rapidly  in  pursuit. 

The  two  armies  encountered  one  another  at  TowtonJFigld^  near 
Tadcostcr.  Li  the  numbers  engaged,  as  well  as  in  tiieTe?rtfole  ob- 
stinacy of  the  struggle,  no  such  batUe  had  been  seen  in  England 
since  the  fight  of  Senlac.  On  either  side  the  armies  numbered 
nearly  60,0QQ..men.  The  day  had  just  broken  when  the  Yorkists 
advanced  through  a  thick  suow-fall,  and  for  six  hours  the  battle 
raged  with  desperate  bravery  on  either  side.  At  one  critical  mo- 
ment Warwick  saw  his  men  falter,  and,  stabbing  his  horse  before 
them,  swore  on  the  cross  of  his  sword  to  live  or  die  on  the  field. 
At  last  the  Lancastrians  slowly  gave  way;  a  river  in  their  rear 
turned  the  retreat  into  a  rout ;  and  the  flight  and  carnage,  for  no 

auarter  was  given  on  either  side,  went  on  through  the  night  and 
le  morrow.  Of  the  conquered,  Edward's  herald  counted  more 
than  20,000  corpses  on  the  field,  and  the  losses  of  the  oonqueroni 
were  hardly  less  heavy.  Six  barons  had  fallen  in  the  fight;  the 
Earls  of  Devon  and  Wiltshire  were  taken  and  beheaded  at  its  dose ; 
an  enormous  bill  of  attainder  wrapped  in  the  same  ruin  and  con- 
fiscation all  the  nobles  who  still  adhered  to  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  execution  of  Lords  Oxford  and  Aubery  gave  a  terrible 
significance  to  its  clauses.  The  struggles  of  Margaret  only  served 
to  bring  fresh  calamities  on  her  adherents.  A  new  rising  in  the 
North  was  crushed  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  a  legend  which 
lights  up  the  gloom  of  the  time  with  a  gleam  of  poetry  told  how 
the  fugitive  Queen,  after  escaping  with  difficulty  from  a  troop  of 
bandits,  found  a  new  brigand  in  the  depths  of  the  wood.  With 
the  daring  of  despair  she  confided  to  him  her  child.  ^^  I  tinist  to 
your  loyalty,"  she  said, "  the  son  of  your  King."  Margaret  and 
her  child  escaped  over  the  border  under  the  robber's  guidance,  but 
a  new  rising  in  the  following  ^ear  brought  about  the  execution  of 
Somerset  and  flung  Henry  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  His  feet 
were  tied  to  the  stirrups,  he  was  let  thrice  round  the  pillory,  and 
then  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 

Rained  as  ieudalisiQ  I'eally  was  by  the  terrible  bloodshed  and 
confiscations  of  the  civil  war,  it  had  never  seemed  so  powerful  aa  in 
the  years  which  followed  Towton.  Oat  of  the  wreck  of  the  baron- 
age a  family  which  had  always  stood  high  among  its  fellows  tower- 
ed into  unrivaled  greatness.  Lord  Warwick  was  by  descent  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  a  son  of  the  great  noble  whose  support  had  Been 
mainly  instrumental  in  raising  the  House  of  York  to  the  throne. 
He  had  doubled  his  wealth  and  influence  by  his  acquisition  of  the 
earldom  of  Warwick,  through  a  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the 
Beauchamps.  His  services  at  Towton  had  been  munificently  re- 
warded by  the  grant  of  vast  estates  from  the  Lancastrian  confisca- 
tions and  by  his  elevation  to  the  highest  posts  in  the  service  of  the 
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state.  He  was  governor  of  Calais^  Iteatenant  of  Ireland,  and  ward- 
en of  the  Western  Marches.  This  personal  power  was  backed  by 
the  power,jrf-*4hu  Tluiiim  ytn^eville,  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
Lords  f^'alconbcrg,  Abergavenny,  and  Latimer  were  his  ancles.  His 
brother,  Lord  Montagu,  had  received  as  his  share  in  the  spoil  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  the  estates  of  the  Percies,  and  the 
command  of  the  Northern  border.  His  younger  brother,  George, 
had  been  raised  to  the  see  of  York  and  the  office  of  lord  chancel- 
lor. At  iirst  sight  the  figure  of  Warwick  strikes  us  as  the  very 
type  of  the  feudal-baron.  He  could  raise  aimies  at  his  call  from 
his  own  earrjoms.  Six  hundred  liveried  retainers  followed  him  to 
Parliament.  His  fame  as  a  militant  leader  had  been  established  by 
the  great  victories  which  crushed  the  House  of  Lancaster,  as  well 
as  by  the  crowning  glory  of  T^m^an,  Yet  few  men  were  ever  fur^ 
ther,  in  fact,  from  the  feudafideal.  Active,  skillful,  ruthless  war- 
rior as  he  was,  Warwick — if  we  believe  his  contemporaries — had 
little  personal  daring.  In  war  he  was  rather  general  than  soldier. 
Hts  genius,  in  fact,  was  not  so  much  military  as  diplomatic ;  what 
he  exoelled  hi  was  intrigue,  treachery,  the  oontritWde  )0f  ^lots,  and 
sudden  desertions.  And  in  the  boy  King  whom  he  had  raised  to 
the  throne  he  met  not  merely  a  consummate  general,  but  a  politician 
whose  subtlety  and  rapidity  of  conception  was  destined  to  leave  a 
deep  and  enduring  mark  on  the  character  of  the  monarchy  itself. 
Edward  was  but  nineteen  at  his  accession,  and  both  his  kinship  (for 
he  was  the  King's  oonsin  by  blood)  and  his  recent  services  rendered 
Warwick  during  the  first  three  years  of  bis  reign  all-powerful  in 
the  state.  But  the  final  ruin  of  Henry's  cause  in  the  battle  of  Hex- 
ham gave  the  signal  for  a  silent  struggle  between  Edward  and  his 
minister.  The  King's  first  step  was  to  avow  his  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  a  slain  I^ncastrian,  Dame  Elizabeth  Grey,  and  to  raise 
her  family  to  greatness  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Nevilles.  Her 
fcther,  Lord  Rivers,  became  constable ;  her  son  by  the  first  mar- 
riage was  wedded  to  the  heiress  of  the  Duke  of  £xeter,Vhom  War- 
wick had  demanded  for  his  nephew.  Wai4¥iok!&.4>olicy  I^y  .in  a 
close  connectioB-wt^i^Vance ;  he  had  been  already  foiled  in  nego- 
tiating a  French  marriage  for  the  King,  and  on  his  crossing  the 
seas  to  conclude  a  marri^e  of  the  King's  sister,  Margaret,  with  one 
of  the  French  princes,  Edward  availod  himself  of  his  absence  to  de* 
prive  his  brother  >of  the  seals,  and  to  wed  his  sister  to  the  sworn 
enemy  both  of  France  and  of  Warwick,  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  For  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  King's  ruin  were 
at  hand.  In  spite  of  the  royal  opposition,  WjULwick  replied  to 
Edward's  challenge  by  the  marriage  of  his .  daughter . .  with  the 
King's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  a  revolt  which  instantly 
broke  ont  threw  Edward  into  the  hands  of  his  great  subject  The 
terms  exacted  as  the  price  of  the  King's  release  transferred  to  the 
Nevilles  the  succession  to  the  crown,  for  Edward  was  still  without 
a  son,  and  Warwick  wrested  from  him  the  betrothal  of  his  infant 
daughter  to  the  son  of  Lord  Montagu,  the  heir  of  his  house.  The 
Earl's  ambition,  however,  was  still  unsatisfied,  and  he  was  advan- 
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cing  to  sapport  a  new  rising  which  had  broken  out  at  his  instiga- 
tion in  Lincolnshire,  when  the  rapid  march  of  Edward  was  followed 
by  a  decisive  victory  over  the  insurgents.  It  is  hopeless,  with  the 
scanty  historical  materials  we  possess  of  this  period,  to  attempt  to 
explain  its  sudden  revolutions  of  fortune,  or  the  paniiLJiduah  in- 
duced Warwick  at  this  trivial  check  to  fly  for  reiuse  to  France, 
where  the  Burgnndian  connection  of  Edward  secured  his  enemies 
the  support  of  Louis  the  Eleventh.  But  the  unscrupulous  temper 
of  the  Earl  was  seen  in  the  alliance  which  he  at  once  concluded 
with  the  partisans  ol-^he  House  of  Lancaster.  On  the  promise  of 
Queen  Margaret  to  wed  her  son  to  his  daughter  Anne,  Warwick 
engaged  to  restore  the  crown  to  the  royal  captive  whom  he  had 
flung  into  the  Tower ;  and  choosing  a  moment  when  Edward  was 
busy  with  a  revolt  in  the  Noi*th,  and  when  a  stoi-m  had  dispersed 
the  Burgundian  fleet  which  defended  the  Channel,  he  threw  himself 
boldly  on  the  English  shore.  Kcmt  rose  in  his  support  as  he  dis- 
embarked, and  the  desertion  of  Lord  Montagu,  whottr£dWard  still 
trusted,  Hrnv<^  t,b^  Wl^V^^ '"  tiUr^r^^'^^^  shelter  over-sea.  While 
Edward  fled  with  a  handful  of  adiierents  to  the  Court  of  Burgun^ 
dy,  Henry  of  Lancaster  was  again  conducted  from  his  prison  to  the 
throne ;  but  the  bitter  hate  of  the  party  Warwick  had  so  ruthlessly 
crushed  found  no  gratitude  for  the  ^^  king-maker."  His  own  isoii- 
duct,  as  well  as  that  of  his  party,  when  Edward  again  disembarked 
in^e  spring  at  Ravenspur,  showed  a  wearinesa  of  the  new  alliance, 
quickened,  perhaps,  by  their  dread  of  Margaret,  whose  return  to 
England  was  hourly  expected.  Passing  through  the  Lancastrian 
districts  of  the  North  with  a  declaration  that  he  waived  all  right  to 
the  crown  and  sought  only  his  own  hereditary  duchy,  Edward  was 
left  unassailed  by  an  overwhelming  force  Avhich  Montagu  had  col- 
lected, wa»  joined  on  his  march  by  his  brother  Clarence,  who  had 
throughout  acted  in  concert  with  Warwick,  and  was  admitted  into 
London  by  "yVarwick's  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Encamp- 
ed at  Coventry,  the  Earl  himself  opened  negotiations  with  Edward 
for  a  new  desertion ;  but  the  King  was  now  strong  enough  to  fling 
o£E  the  mask,  and  Warwick,  desperate  of  a  reconciliation,  marched 
suddenly  on  London.  'The*  battle  of  Ramet,  a  medley  of  carnage 
and  treachery  which  lasted  six  hours,  ended  with  the  fall  of  War- 
wick as  he  fled  for  hiding  to  the  woods.  Margaret  had  landed  too 
late  to  bring  aid  to  her  great  partisan;  but  the  military  triumph 
of  Edward-waa  completed  by  the  skillful  strategy  with  which  he 
forced  her  army  to  battle  at  Tewkesbury,  and  by  its  complete  over- 
throw. The  Queen  herself  became  a  captive;  her  boy  fell  on  the 
field,  stabbed — as  was  affirmed — by  the  Yorkist  lords  after  Edward 
had  met  his  cry  for  mercy  by  a  buffet  from  his  gauntlet ;  and  the 
death  of  Henry  in  the  Tower  crushed  the  last  hopes  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster. 
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[Authorities. — To  those  we  have  already  mentioned,  we  may  add  the  '*  Letters 
and  Papers  of  Richard  III.  and  Heni-y  VII.,"  edited  by  Mr.  Gairdner  for  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  as  well  as  Hall's  Chronicle,  which  extends  from  Henry  the  Fourth  to 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Edward  the  Fifth  is  the  subject  of  a  work  by  Sir  Thonaas  More, 
which  probably  derives  much  of  its  information  from  Archbbhop  Morton,  and  is  re- 
markable as  the  finit  historicid  work  of  any  literary  value  which  we  possess  in  our 
modem  prose.  A  biography  of  Henry  the  Seventh  is  among  the  works  of  Lord, Ba- 
ton. Miss  Hasted,  in  her  **  Life  of  Richard  III.,"  has  elaborately  illustrated  a  reign 
of  some  constitutional  importance.  For  Caxton,  see  the  admirable  biography  and 
bibliographical  account  by  Mr.  Blades.] 
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There  are  few  periods  in  our  annals  from  which  we  turn  with 
sach  weariness  and  disgust  as  from  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  Its 
thick  crowd  of  savage  battles,  its  ruthless  executions,  its  shameless 
treasons,  seem  all  the  more  terrible  from  the  pure  selfishness  of  the 
ends  for  which  men  fought,  the  utter  want  of  all  nobleness  andf-^ 
chivalry  in  the  struggle  itself,  of  all  great  result  in  its  close.  But 
even  while  the  contest  was  raging,  the  cool  eye  of  a  philosophic 
statesman  could  find  in  it  matter  for  other  feelings  than  those  of 
mere  disgust.  England  presented  to  Philippe  de  Commines  the 
rare  spectacle  of  a  land  where,  brutal  as  was  the  civil  strife,  '^  there 
are  no  buildings  destroyed  or  demolished  by  war,  and  where  the 
mischief  of  it  falls  on  uiose  who  make  the  waf."^    The  ruin  and 

JMoodshed  were  limited,  in  fact,  to  the  great  lords  and  their  feudal 
retainers.  Once  or  twice  indeed,  as  at  Towton,  the  towns  threw 
themselves  into  the  struggle  on  the  Torkist  side,  but  for  the  most 

jf^vt  the  trading  and  industrial  classes  stood  wholly  apart  from  and 
unaffected  by  it.  Commerce  went  on  unchecked,  and  indeed  devel- 
oped itself  through  tlie  closer  friendship  with  Flandera  and  the  House 
01  Burgundy  more  rapidly  than  at  any  former  period.  The  general 
tranquillity  of  the  country  at  large,  while  feudalism  was  dashing  itself 
to  pieces  in  battle  after  battle,  was  shown  by  the  remarkable  fact  that 
justice  remained  wholly  undisturbed.  The  law  courts  sat  quietly 
at  Westminster,  the  judges  rode  as  of  old  in  circuit,  the  system  of 
jury  trial  (though  the  jurors  were  still  expected  to  use  their  local 
and  personal  knowledge  of  the  case)  took  more  and  more  its  mod- 
ern form  by  the  separation  of  the  jurors  from  the  witnesses.  But 
if  the  common  view  of  England  during  these  wars  as  a  mere  chaos 
of  treason  and  bloodshed  is  a  false  one,.stiIl  more  false  is  the  com- 
mon view  of  the  pettiness  of  their  result.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses 
did  far  more  than  ruin  one  royal  house  or  set  up  another  on  the 
throne.  If  they  did  not  utterly  destroy  English  freedom,  they  ar- 
rested its  progress  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  They  found 
Engbnd,  in  the  Avords  of  Commines,  '^  among  all  the  world's  lord' 
ships  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  that  where  the  public  weal  is  best 
ordered,  and  where  least  violence  reigns  over  the  people."  A  king 
of  England — the  shrewd  observer  noticed — '^  can  undertake  no  en- 
terprise of  account  without  assembling  his  Parliament,  frhich  is  a 
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thing  most  wise  and  holy,  and  therefore  are  these  kings  stronger 
and  better  served''  than  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  the  Continent. 
!  England,  as  one  of  its  judges.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  could  boast  to 
Edward  the  Fourth  himself  was  not  an  absolute  but  a  limited  mon- 
archy ;  not  a  land  where  the  will  of  the  prince  was  itself  the  law, 
but  where  the  prince  could  neither  make  laws  nor  impose  taxes  save 
by  his  subjects'  consent.  At  no  time  had  Parliament  played  so 
constant  and  prominent  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  realm.  At 
no  time  had  Uie  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  seemed  so  thor- 
oughly understood,  and  so  dear  to  the  people  at  large.  The  long 
Parliamentary  contest  between  the  Crown  and  the  two  Houses  since 
the  days  of  Edward  the  First  had  firmly  established  the  great  se- 
curities of  national  liberty — the  right  of  freedom  from  arbitrary- 
taxation,  from  arbitrary  legislation,  from  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
and  the  responsibility  of  even  the  highest  servants  of  the  Crown  to 
Parliament  and  to  the  law.  But  with  the  close  of  the  War  of  the 
Succession  freedom  suddenly  disappears.  We  enter  on  an  epoch  of 
^jconstitutional  retrogression  in  which  the  slow  work  of  the  age  that 
went  before  it  is  rapidly  undone.  Parliamentary  life  is  almost  sus- 
pended, or  is  turned  into  a  form  by  the  overpowering  influence  of 
the  Crown.  The  legislative  powers  of  the  two  Houses  are  usurp- 
ed by  the  Royal  Council.  Arbitrary  taxation  reappears  in  benevo- 
lences and  forced  loans.  *  Personal  liberty  is  almost  extingoished 
by  a  formidable  sp^r  system,  and  by  the  constant  practice  of  arbitrary 
imprisonment  \  tfustice  is  degraded  by  the  prodigal  use  olbills  of 
attainder,  by  the  wide  extension  of  the  judicial  power  of  the  JRova! 
Council,  by  the  servility  of  judges,  by  the  i^percion  of  juries.  H 
we  seek  a  reason  for  so  sudden  and  complete  a  revolution,  we  find 
jit  in  the  disappearance  of  feudalism ;  in  other  words,  of  that  organ- 
ization of  society  in  which  our  constitutional  liberty  had  till  now 
found  its  security.  Freedom  had  been  won  by  the  sword  of  the 
baronage.  Its  tradition  had  been  watched  over  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  Church.  The  new  class  of  the  Commons  which  had  grown 
from  the  union  of  the  country  squire  and  the  town  trader  was 
widening  its  sphere  of  political  activity  as  it  grew.  But  with  the 
battle  of  Towton  feudalism  vanished  away.  The  baronage  lay  a 
mere  wreck  after  the  storm  of  the  civil  war.  The  Church  linsrered 
helpless  and  perplexed,  till  it  was  struck  down  by  Thomas  Cromwell 
The  traders  and  the  smaller  proprietors  sank  into  political  inactiv- 
ity. On  the  other  hand,  the  IBrown,  which  only  fifty  years  before 
had  been  the  sport  of  every  faction,  towered  into  solitary  greatness. 
The  old  English  kingship,  limited  by  the  forces  of  feudalism  or  by 
the  progress  of  constitutional  freedom,  faded  suddenly  away,  and 
in  its  place  we  see,  all-absorbing  and  unrestrained,  the  despotism  of 
the  New  Monarchy. 

If  we  use  the  name  of  the  New  Monarchy  to  express  the  charac- 
ter of  the  English  sovereignty  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth 
to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  because  the  character  of  the  mon- 
archy during  this  period  was  something  wholly  new  in  our  history. 
There  is  no  kind  of  similarity  between  the  kingship  of  the  Old- 
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English,  of  the  Nomian,  the  Angevin,  or  the  Plantagenet  sovereigns, 
and  the  kingship  of  the  Tudors.  The  di£Eerence  between  them 
was  the  result,  not  of  any  gradual  development,  but  of  a  simple  rev- 
olution ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  revolution  that  the  despotism  of  the 
New  Monarchy  was  again  done  away.  When  the  lawyers  of  the 
Long  Parliament  fell  back  for  their  precedents  of  constitutional 
liberty  to  the  reign  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  silently  regard* 
ed  tlie  whole  period  which  we  are  about  to  traverse  as  a  blank,  they 
expressed  not  merely  a  legal  truth,  but  an  historical  one.  What  the 
Great  Rebellion  in  its  final  result  actually  did  was  to  wipe  away 
every  trace  of  the  New  Monarchy,  and  to  take  up  again  the  thread 
of  our  political  development  just  where  it  had  been  snapped  by  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  JBut  revolutionary  as  the  change  was,  we  have 
already  seen  in  their  gradual  growth  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  revolution.  The  aopi^  organization  from  which  our  po- 
litical constitution  had  hitherto  sprung,  and  on  which  it  still  rested, 
had  been  silently  sapped  by  the  progress  of  industry,  by  the  growth 
of  spiritual  and  intellectual  enlightenment,  and  b^  changes  in  the 
art  of  war.  Its  ruin  was  precipitated  by  religious  persecution, 
by  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Commons,  and  by  the  slaughter 
of  the  baronage  in  the  civil  strife.  The  great  houses  were  all  but 
exterminated,  or  lingered  only  in  obscure  branches  which  were 
mere  shadows  of  their  former  greatness.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Poles,  the  Stanleys,  and  the  Howards,  themselves  families 
of  recent  origin,  hardly  a  fragment  of  the  older  baronage  remain- 
ed to  claim  any  share  in  the  work  of  government.  Neither  the 
Church  nor  the  smaller  proprietors  of  the  country,  who  with  the 
merchant  classes  formed  the  Commons,  were  ready  to  take  the 
place  of  the  ruined  nobles.  >  Imposing  as  the  g«eat  ecclesiastical 
Dody  still  seemed  from  the  memories  of  ite  past,  its  immense  wealth, 
its  tradition  of  statesmanship,  it  was  rendered  powerless  by  a  want 
of  spiritual  life,  by  a  moral  inertness,  by  its  antagonism  to  the  deeper 
religious  convictions  of  the  people,  and  its  blind  hostility  to  the  in- 
tellectual movement  which  was  beginning  to  stir  the  world.  Con- 
scions  of  the  want  of  popular  favor,  and  jealous  only  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  vast  estates,  the  churchmen,  who  had  clung  for 
protection  to  the  baronage,  clung  on  its  fall  for  protection  to  the 
Crown.  Prelates  like  Morton  and  Warham  devoted  themselves  to 
the  Royal  Council-board  with  the  simple  view  of  averting  by  means 
of  the  monarchy  tho  pillage  of  the  Church.  But  in  any  wider 
political  sense  the  influence  of  the  body  to  which  they  belonged 
was  insignificant.  From  the  time  of  the  Lollard  outbreak  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Church  is  timid  as  that  of  a  banted  thing.  It  is  less 
obvious  at  first  sight  why  the  Commons  should  share  the  political 
ruin  of  the  Church  and  the  Ijords,  for  the  smaller  oounty  proprie- 
tors were  growing  enormously,  both  in  wealth  and  numbers,  at  this 
moment  through  the  fall  of  the  great  bouses  and  the  dispersion  of 
their  vast  estates,  while  the  burgess  class,  as  we  have  seen,  was  de- 
riving fresh  riches  from  the  development  of  trade.  But  the  resuk 
of  the  narrowing  of  the  franchise  and  of  the  tampering  with  eleo- 
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lions  was  now  felt  in  the  political  insignificance  of  the  Lower 
House.  Reduced  by  these  measures  to  a  virtual  dependence  on  the 
baronage,  it  fell  with  the  fall  of  the  class  to  which  it  had  looked  for 
guidance  and  support.  And  while  its  rival  forces  disappeared,  the 
monarchy  stood  ready  to  take  their  place.  Not  only  indeed  were 
the  churchman,  the  squire,  and  the  burgess  powerless  to  vindicate 
liberty  against  the  Crown,  but  the  very  interests  of  self-presen'a- 
tion  led  them  at  this  moment  to  lay  freedom  at  its  feet.  Th6 
Church  still  trembled  at  the  progress  of  heresy.  The  close  corpo- 
rations of  the  towns  needed  protection  for  their  privileges.  The 
land-owner  shared  with  the  trader  a  profound  horror  of  the  war  and 
disorder  which  they  had  witnessed,  and  an  almost  reckless  desire 
to  intrust  the  Crown  with  any  power  which  would  prevent  its  re- 
turn. ^9ut,  above  all,  the  landed  and  moneyed  classes  clung  passion- 
ately to  the  monarchy,  as  the  one  gi'cat  force  left  which  could  save 
them  from  social  revolt.  The  rising  of  the  Commons  of  Kent 
shows  that  the  troubles  against  which  the  Statutes  of  Laborers  had 
been  directed  still  remained  as  a  formidable  source  of  discontent. 
The  great  change  in  the  character  of  agricultura  indeed,  which  we 
have  before  described,  the  throwing  together  of  the  smaller  hold- 
ings, the  diminution  of  tillage,  the  increase  of  pasture  lands,  had 
tended  largely  to  swell  the  numbers  and  turbulence  of  the  floating 
labor  class.  The  riots  against  '^  inclosurcs,"  of  which  we  first  hear 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  which  became  a  constant  feat* 
ure  of  the  Tudor  period,  are  indications  not  only  of  a  constant 
^rife  going  on  in  every  quarter  between  the  land-owner  and  the 
smaller  peasant  class,  but  of  a  mass  of  social  discontent  which  was 
constantly  seeking  an  outlet  in  violence  and  revolution.  And  at 
this  moment  the4>rcak-up  of  the  military  households  of  the  nobles 
by  the  attainders  and  confiscations  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  as 
well  as  by  the  Statute  of  Liveries  which  followed  them,  added  a 
new  element  of  violence  and  disorder  to  the  seething  mass.     Itjs- 

is  social  danj^er  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Tudor^egpotism. 
^e  proprietary  classes  the  repression  of  the  poorTvas  a  ques- 
tion of  life  and  death.  The  land-owner  and  the  merchant  were 
ready,  as  they  have  been  ready  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  to  sun*ender 
freedom  into  the  hands  of  the  one  power  which  could  preserve  them 
from  what  they  deemed  to  be  anarchy.  It  was  to  the  selfish  panic 
of  the  wealthier  land-owners  that  England  owed  the  Statutes  of 
Laborers,  with  their  terrible  heritage  of  a  pauper  class.  It  was  to 
the  selfish  panic  of  both  the  land-owner  and  the  merchant  that  she 
owed  the  despotism  of  the  New  Monarchy. 

The  founder  of  the  New  Monarchy  was  Edward  th6  Fourth.  As 
a  mere  boy  he  showed  himself  the  ablest  and  the  most  pitiless 
among  the  warriors  of  the  civil  Avar.  In  the  fii*st  flush  of  manhood 
ho  looked  on  with  a  cool  ruthlessness  while  gray-haired  nobles  were 
hurried  to  the  block,  or  Avhile  his  Lancastrian  child-rival  was  stab- 
bed at  his  feet.  In  his  later  race  for  power  he  had  shown  himself 
more  subtle  in  his  treachery  than  even  Warwick  himself.  His 
triumph  was  no  sooner  won,  however,  than  the  young  King  seemed 
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to  abandon  himself  to  a  volnptnons  indolence^  to  revels  with  the 
city-wives  of  London  and  the  caresses  of  his  mistress^  Jane  Shore. 
Tall  in  statai'e  and  of  singular  beauty,  his  winning  manners  and 
gay  carelessness  of  bearing  secured  him  a  popularity  which  had 
been  denied  to  nobler  kings.  But  his  indolence  and  gayety  were 
mere  veils  beneath  which  Edward  shrouded  a  profound  political 
ability.  No  one  could  contrast  more  utterly  in  outer  appearance 
with  the  subtle  sovereigns  of  his  time,  with  Louis  the  Eleventh  or 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  but  his  work  was  the  same  as  theirs,  and  it 
was  done  even  more  completely.  While  jesting  with  aldermen, 
or  dallying  with  his  mistresses,  or  idling  over  the  new  pages  from 
the  printing-press  at  Westminster,  Edward  was  silently  laying  the 
foundations  of  an  absolute  rule  which  Henry  the' Seventh  did  little 
more  than  develop  and  consolidate.  The  idmost  total  discontino- 
ance  of  Parliamentary  life  was  in  itself  a  revolution.  Up  to  this 
moment  the  two  Houses  had  played  a  part  which  became  more  and 
more  prominent  in  the  government  oi  the  realm.  Under  the  two 
first  kings  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  they  had  been  summoned  al- 
most every  year.  Not  only  had  the  right  of  self-taxation  and  initia- 
tion of  laws  been  yielded  explicitly  to  the  Commons,  but  they  had 
taken  part  in  the  work  of  government  itself,  had  directed  the  appli- 
cation of  subsidies,  and  called  the  royal  ministers  to  account  by 
Parliamentary  impeachments.  Under  Henry  the  Sixth  an  impor- 
tant step  in  constitutional  progress  had  been  made  by  abandoning 
the  old  lorm  of  presenting  the  requests  of  the  Parliament  in  the  form 
of  petitions  which  were  subsequently  moulded  into  statutes  by  the 
Royal  Council ;  the  statute  itself^  in  its  final  form,  was  now  prggent-^ 
ed  for  the  royal  assent,  and  the  Crown  was  deprived  of  its  former 
privilege  of  modifying  if.  ^^ot  oniy"dbe8  1Mb  progriess  cease,  btit 
the  legislative  activity  of  Parliament  itself  comes  abruptly  to  an  end. 
The  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  is  the  first  since  that  of  John  in 
which  not  a  single  law  which  promoted  freedom  or  rejnedifi^^^ 
abuses  of  power  was  even  proposed  to  Parliament.  The  ncMoassHy 
for  summoning  the  two  Houses  had,  in  fact,  been  removed  by  the 
enormous  tide  of  wealth  which  the  confiscation  of  the  civil  war 
poured  into  the  royal  treasury.  In  the  single  bill  of  attainder 
which  followed  the  victory  of  Towton,  twelve  great  nobles  and 
more  than  a  hundred  knights  and  squires  were  stripped  of  their 
estates  to  the  King's  profit.  It  was  said  that  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
land  had  passed  into  the  royal  possession  at  one  period  or  another 
of  the  civil  war.  Edward  added  to  his  resources  by  trading  on  a 
vast  scale.  The  royal  ships,  freighted  with  tin,  wool,  and  cloth, 
made  the  name  of  the  merchant-king  famous  in  the  ports  of  Italy 
and  Greece.  The  enterprises  he  had  planned  against  France,  though 
frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  Charles  of  Burgundy  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  them,  afforded  a  fresh  financial  resource ;  and  the  subsidies 
panted  for  a  war  which  never  took  place  swelled  the  royal  ex- 
chequer. But  the  pretext  of  war  enabled  Edward  not  only  to  in- 
crease his  hoard,  but  to  deal  a  deadly  blow  at  liberty.  Setting  aside 
the  usage  of  loans  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Parliament^  £d< 
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ward  called  before  him  the  merchants  uf  the  city  and  requested 
from  each  a  present  or  ^*  i^ea^volenQe"  in  proportion  to  the  need. 
Their  compliance  with  his  prayer  was  prolMibly  aided  by  his  popu- 
larity with  the  merchant  class,  bat  the  system  of  ^^  benevolence '  was 
soon  to  be  developed  into  the  forced  loans  of  Wolsey  and  the  ship* 
money  of  Charles  the  First.  It  was  to  Edward  that  his  Tudor 
successors  owed  their  elaborate  spy  system,  the  introduction  of  the 
rack  into  the  Tower,  and  the  practice  of  royal  interference  with  the 
purity  of  justice.  In  the  history  of  intellectual  progress  alone  his 
reign  takes  a  brighter  color,  and  the  founder  of  the  New  Monarchy 
presents  his  one  solitary  claim  to  our  regard  as  the  patron  of  Gax- 
ton. 

Literature  indeed  seemed  at  this  moment  to  have  died  as  utterly 
as  freedom  itself.  The  genius  of  Chaucer,  and  of  the  one  or  more 
poets  whose  works  have  been  confounded  with  Chaucer's,  defied  for 
a  while  the  pedantry,  the  afiEectation,  the  barrenness  of  their  age ; 
but  the  sudden  close  of  this  poetic  outburst  left  England  to  a  crowd 
of  poetasters,  compilers,  scribblers  of  interminable  moralities,  rhym- 
ers of  chronicles,  and  translators  from  the  worn-out  field  of  French 
romance.  Some  faint  trace  of  the  liveliness  and  beauty  of  older  mod- 
els  lingers  among  the  heavy  platitudes  of  Gk>wer;  but  even  this  van- 
ished from  the  didactic  puerilities,  the  prosaic  commonplaces,  of  Oo- 
cleve  and  Lyd^te.  The  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  dying 
out  with  the  Middle  Ages  themselves ;  in  letters  as  in  life  their  thirst 
for  knowledge  had  spent  itself  in  the  barren  mazes  of  the  scholastio 
philosophy,  their  ideal  of  warlike  nobleness  faded  away  before  the 
gaudy  travesty  of  a  spurious  chivalry,  and  the  mystic  enthusiasm 
of  their  devotion  shrunk  at  the  touch  of  persecution  into  a  nar- 
row orthodoxy  and  a  flat  morality.  The  clergy,  who  had  concen- 
trated in  themselves  the  intellectual  effort  of  the  older  time,  were 
ceasing  to  be  an  intellectual  class  at  all  Tlicir  monasteries  were  no 
longer  seats  of  learning.  ^^  I  found  in  them,"  said  Poggio,  an  Ital- 
ian traveler  twenty  years  after  Chaucer's  death, "  men  given  up  to 
sensuality  in  abundance,  but  very  few  lovers  of  learning,  and  those 
of  a  barbarous  sort,  skilled  more  in  quibbles  and  sophisms  than  in 
literature."  The  erection  of  colleges,  which  was  beginning,  could 
not  arrest  the  quick  decline  of  the  universities  both  in  numbers  and 
learning.  The  students  at  Oxford  amounted  to  but  a  fifth  of  those 
who  had  attended  its  lectures  a  centuiy  before,  and  "Oxford  Lat- 
in" became  proverbial  for  a  jargon  in  which  the  very  tradition  of 
grammar  had  been  lost.  All  literary  prodaction  was  nearly  at  an 
end ;  there  is  not  a  single  work,  for  instance,  cither  in  Latin  or  En- 
glish which  we  can  refer  to  the  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Fourth.  Historical  composition  lingered  on  indeed  in  compila- 
tions of  extracts  from  past  writers,  such  as  make  up  the  so-called 
works  of  Walsingham,  in  jejune  monastic  annals  like  those  of  St. 
Albans,  or  worthless  popular  compendiums  like  those  of  Fabyan 
and  Harding.  Bat  the  only  real  trace  of  mental  activity  is  to  be 
found  in  the  numerous  treatises  on  alchemy  and  magic,  on  the  elixir 
of  life  or  the  philosopher's  stone,  the  fungous  growth  which  most 
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nnequi vocally  witnesses  to  the  progi'css  of  intellectual  decay.  On 
the  other  liand,  while  the  purely  literary  class  was  thus  dying  out, 
a  glance  beneath  the  surface  shows  as  the  stir  of  a  new  interest  in 
knowledge  among  the  masses  of  the  people  itself.  Books  are  far 
from  being  the  only  indication  of  a  people's  progress  in  knowledge, 
and  the  correspondence  of  the  Paston  family,  which  has  been  happi- 
ly preserved,  displays  a  fluency  and  vivacity,  as  well  as  a  grammat- 
ical correctness,  which  would  have  been  impossible  in  familiar  letters 
a  hundred  years  before.  The  very  character  of  the  authorship  of 
the  time,  its  love  of  compendiums  and  abridgments  of  the  scientific 
and  historical  knowledge  of  its  day,  its  dramatic  performances  or 
mysteries,  the  commonplace  morality  of  its  poets,  tne  popularity  of 
its  rhymed  chronicles,  are  additional  proofs  that  literature  was  ceas- 
ing to  be  the  possession  of  a  purely  intellectual  class  and  was  now 
beginning  to  appeal  to  the  people  at  large.  The  increased  use  of 
linen  paper  in  place  of  the  costlier  parchment  helped  in  the  popular- 
ization of  letters.  In  no  former  age  had  finer  copies  of  books  been 
produced ;  in  none  had  so  many  been  transcribed.  Abroad  this  in- 
creased demand  for  their  production  caused  the  processes  of  copy- 
ing and  illuminating  manuscripts  to  be  transferred  from  the  scrip- 
toria of  the  religious  houses  into  the  hands  of  trade-guilds,  like  the 
Guild  of  St.  John  at  Bruges,  or  the  Brothers  of  the  Pen  at  Brussels. 
It  was,  in  fact,  this  increase  of  demand  for  books,  pamphlets,  or  fly- 
sheets,  especially  of  a  grammatical  or  religious  character,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  brought  about  the  introduction 
of  printing.  We  meet  with  it  first  in  rude  sheets  simply  struck  off 
from  wooden  blocks,  ^^  block-books*'  as  they  are  now  called,  and  later 
on  in  works  pnnted  from  separate  and  movable  types.  Originating 
at  Maintz  with  the  three  famous  printers,  Gutenberg,  Faust,  and 
Schceffer,  the  new  process  traveled  southward  to  Strasburg,  cross* 
ed  the  Alps  to  Venice,  where  it  lent  itself  through  the  Aldi  to  the 
spread  of  Greek  literature  in  Europe,  and  then  floated  down  the 
Rhine  to  Cologne  and  the  towns  of  Flanders.  It  was  probablv  at 
the  press  of  Colard  Mansion,  in  a  little  room  over  the  porch  of  St 
Donat's  at  Bruges,  that  Caxton  learned  the  art  which  he  was  the 
first  to  introduce  into  England. 

A  Kentish  boy  by  birth,  but  apprenticed  to  a  London  mercer, 
William  Caxton  had  already  spent  thirty  years  of  his  manhood  in 
Flanders,  as  Grovernor  of  the  English  guild  of  Merchant  Advent- 
urers there,  when  we  find  him  engaged  as  copyist  in  the  servioe 
of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  But  the  tedious  process  of  copying 
was  soon  thrown  aside  for  the  new  art  which  Colard  Mansion  had 
introduced  into  Bruges.  ^^  Forasmuch  as  in  the  writing  of  the 
same,"  Caxton  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  first  printed  work,  the 
"  Tales  of  Troy,"  "  my  pen  is  worn,  my  hand  weary  and  not  stead- 
fast, mine  eyes  dimmed  with  overmuch  looking  on  the  white  paper, 
and  my  courage  not  so  prone  and  ready  to  labor  as  it  hath  been, 
and  that  age  creepeth  on  me  daily  and  fcebleth  all  the  body,  and 
also  because  I  have  promised  to  divers  gentlemen  and  to  my  friends 
to  address  to  them  as  hastily  as  I  might  the  said  book,  therefore  I 
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have  practiced  and  learned  at  roj  great  charge  and  dispense  to  or- 
dain this  said  book  in  print  after  the  manner  and  form  as  ye  ma j 
see,  and  is  not  written  with  pen  and  ink  as  other  books  be,  to  the 
I  end  that  every  man  may  have  them  at  once,  for  all  the  books  of  this 
story  here  emprynted  as  ye  see  were  began  in  one  day  and  also  fin- 
ished in  one  day.'*  The  printing-press  was  the  predoas  freight  he 
brought  back  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  five-and-thirty  years. 
Through  the  next  fifteen,  at  an  age  when  other  men  look  for  ease 
and  retirement,  we  see  him  planging  with  characteristic  energy  into 
his  new  occupation.  His  '^  red  pole*'  invited  buyers  to  the  press 
established  in  the  Almonry  at  Westminster,  a  little  indosure  con- 
taining a  chapel  and  almshouses  (swept  away  since  Carton's  time 
by  later  buildings)  near  the  west  front  of  the  church,  where  the 
alms  of  the  abbey  were  distributed  to  the  poor.  *^  If  it  please  any 
man,  spiritual  or  temporal,"  runs  his  advertisement,  "  to  buy  any 
pyes  of  two  or  three  commemorations  of  Salisbury  all  emprynted 
after  the  form  of  the  present  letter,  which  be  well  and  truly  correct, 
let  him  come  to  Westminster  into  the  Almonry  at  the  red  pole,  and 
he  shall  have  them  good  chepe."  He  was  a  practical  man  of  bosi^ 
ness,  as  this  advertisement  snows,  no  rival  of  the  Venetian  Aldi  or 
of  the  classical  printers  of  Rome,  but  resolved  to  get  a  living  from 
his  trade,  supplying  priests  with  service  books,  and  preachers  with 
sermons,  furnishing  the  clerk  with  his  ^^  Groldcn  Legend,"  and  knight 
and  baron  with  ^'  ioyous  and  pleasant  histories  of  chivalry."  But 
while  careful  to  wm  his  daily  bread,  he  found  time  to  do  much  for 
what  of  higher  literature  lay  fairly  to  hand.  He  printed  all  the 
English  poetry  of  any  moment  which  was  then  in  existence.  His 
reverence  for  "  that  worshipful  man,  GreofEry  Chaucer,"  who  "  ought 
eternally  to  be  remembered,"  is  shown  not  merely  by  his  edition  of 
the  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  but  by  his  reprint  of  them  when  a  purer 
text  of  the  poem  ofiEered  itself.  The  poems  of  Lydgate  and  Gower 
were  soon  added  to  those  of  Chaucer.  The  "  Chronicle  of  Brut" 
and  Higden's  "  Polychronicon"  were  the  only  available  works  of  an 
historical  character  then  existing  in  the  English  tongue,  and  Caxton 
not  only  printed  them,  but  himself  continued  the  latter  up  to  his 
own  time.  A  translation  of  Boethins,  a  version  of  the  ^^^neid" 
from  the  French,  and  a  tract  or  two  of  Cicero,  were  the  stray  first- 
fruits  of  the  classical  press  in  England. 

Busy  as  was  Caxton's  printing-press,  he  was  even  bn§ifi£jaa«-*^ 
translator^^flnas  a  printer.  More  than  four  thousand  of  his  print- 
ed^ag^lTre  from  works  of  his  own  rendering.  The  need  of  these 
translations  shows  the  popular  drift  of  literature  at  the  time;  but 
keen  as  the  demand  seems  to  have  been,  there  is  nothing  mechanic- 
al in  the  temper  with  which  Caxton  prepared  to  meet  it.  A  natu- 
ral, simple-hearted  literary  taste  and  enthusiasm,  especially  for  the 
style  and  forms  of  language,  breaks  out  in  his  curious  prefaces. 
^'  Having  no  work  in  hand,"  he  says  in  the  preface  to  his  ^^^neid," 
^  I  sitting  in  my  study  where  as  lay  many  divers  pamphlets  and 
books,  happened  that  to  my  hand  came  a  little  book  m  French, 
which  late  was  translated  out  of  Latin  by  some  noble  oierk  of 
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France — which  book  is  named  ^Eneydos,'  and  made  in  Latin  by 
that  noble  poet  and  great  derk  Yergyl — in  which  book  I  had 
great  pleasure  by  reason  of  the  fair  and  honest  termes  and  wordes 
in  French  which  I  never  saw  to-fore-like,  none  so  pleasant  nor  so 
well  ordered,  which  book  as  nie  seemed  should  be  much  requisite 
for  noble  men  to  see,  as  well  for  the  eloquence  as  the  histories ; 
and  when  I  had  advised  me  to  this  said  book  I  deliberated  and 
concluded  to  translate  it  into  English,  and  foi-thwith  took  a  pen 
and  ink  and  wrote  a  leaf  or  twain."  But  the  work  of  transla- 
tion involved  a  choice  of  English  which  made  Caxton's  work  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  our  language.  He  stood  between  two 
schools  of  translation,  that  of  French  affectation  and  English  ped- 
antry. It  was  a  moment  when  the  character  of  our  literary  tongue 
was  being  settled,  and  it  is  cnnous  to  see  in  his  own  words  the 
struggle  over  it  which  was  going  on  in  Caxton's  time.  "  Some 
honest  and  great  clerks  have  been  with  me  and  desired  me  to  write 
the  most  curious  terms  that  I  could  find ;"  on  the  other  hand,  *'  some 
gentlemen  of  late  blamed  me,  saying  that  in  my  trandations  I  had 
over  many  curious  terms  which  could  not  be  understood  of  common 
people,  and  desired  me  to  use  old  and  homely  terms  in  my  transla- 
tions." ^'  Fain  would  I  please  every  man,"  comments  the  good-hu- 
mored printer,  but  his  sturdy  sense  saved  him  alike  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  Court  and  the  schools.  His  own  taste  pointed  to  En- 
glish, but  ^^  to  the  common  terms  that  he  daily  nsed  rather  than  to 
the  English  of  his  antiquarian  advisers.  *^  I  took  an  old  book  and 
read  therein,  and  certainly  the  English  was  so  rude  and  broad  I 
could  not  well  understand  it,"  while  the  Old-English  charters  which 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster  fetched  as  models  from  the  archives  of 
his  house  seemed  "  more  like  to  Dutch  than  to  English."  On  the 
other  hand,  to  adopt  current  phraseology  was  by  no  means  easy  at 
a  time  when  even  the  speech  of  common  talk  was  in  a  state  of  rapid 
flux.  ^^  Our  language  now  used  vaiieth  far  from  that  which  was 
used  and  spoken  when  I  was  bom."  Not  only  so,  but  the  tongue 
of  each  shire  was  still  pecnliar  to  itself,  and  hardly  intelligible  to 
men  of  another  county.  *^  Common  English  that  is  spoken  in  one 
shire  varieth  from  another  so  much,  that  in  my  days  happened  that 
certain  merchants  were  in  a  ship  in  Thames,  for  to  have  sailed  over 
the  sea  into  Zealand,  and  for  lack  of  wind  they  tarried  at  Foreland, 
and  went  on  land  for  to  refresh  them.  And  one  of  them,  named 
Sheffield,  a  mercer,  came  into  a  house  and  asked  for  meat,  and  es- 
pecially he  asked  them  after  eggs.  And  the  good  wife  answered 
that  she  could  speak  no  French.  And  the  merchant  was  angry,  for 
he  also  could  speak  no  French,  but  would  have  had  eggs,  but  she 
understood  him  not.  And  then  at  last  another  said  he  would  have 
eyren,  then  the  good  wife  said  she  underatood  him  well.  Lo  !  what 
should  a  man  in  these  days  now  write,"  adds  the  puzzled  printer, 
^  eggs  or  eyren  ?  Certainly  it  is  hard  to  please  every  man  by  cause 
of  diversity  and  change  of  language."  His  own  mother-tongue,  too, 
was  that  of  ^'  Kent  in  the  Weald,  where  I  doubt  not  is  spoken  as 
broad  and  rude  English  as  in  any  place  of  England;"  and  coupling 
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this  with  his  lon^  absence  in  Flanders,  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the 
confession  he  makes  over  his  first  translation,  that "  when  all  these 
things  came  to  fore  me,  after  that  I  had  made  and  w^ritten  a  five  or 
six  quires,!  fell  in  despair  of  this  work,  and  purposed  never  to  have 
contmned  therein,  and  the  quires  laid  apart,  and  in  two  years  after 
labored  no  more  in  this  work." 

He  was  still,  however,  busy  translating  when  he  died.  All  diffi- 
culties, in  fact,  wei*e  lightened  by  the  general  interest  which  his  la- 
bors aroused.  When  the  length  of  the  '^  Grolden  Legend"  makes 
him  *^  half  desperate  to  have  accomplisht  it"  and  ready  to  ^^  lay  it 
apart,"  the  Earl  of  Arundel  solicits  him  in  nowise  to  leave  it,  and 
promises  a  yearly  fee  of  a  buck  in  summer  and  a  doe  in  winter,  once 
it  were  done.  *^  Many  noble  and  divers  gentle  men  of  this  realm 
came  and  demanded  many  and  often  times  wherefore  I  have  not 
made  and  emprynted  the  noble  history  of  the  *  San  Graal.* "  We 
see  his  visitors  discussing  with  the  sagacious  printer  the  historic 
existence  of  Arthur.  Duchess  Margaret  of  Somerset  lends  him  her 
^*  Blanchadine  and  Eglantine ;"  the  Archdeacon  of  Colchester  brings 
him  his  translation  of  the  work  called  ^^  Cato ;"  a  mercer  of  London 
presses  him  to  undertake  the  ^^  Royal  Book"  of  Philip  le  BeL  The 
Queen's  brother.  Earl  Rivers,  chats  with  him  over  his  own  transla- 
tion of  the  "  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers."  Even  kings  showed 
their  interest  in  his  work :  his  "  Tully"  was  printed  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Edward  the  Fourth,  his  "  Order  of  Chivalry"  dedicated 
to  Richard  the  Third, his  "Facts  of  Arms"  published  at  the  desire 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  royal  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
in  fact,  rivaled  each  other  in  their  patronage  of  such  literature  as 
they  could  find.  The  fashion  of  large  and  gorgeous  libraries  had 
passed  from  the  French  to  the  English  princes  of  the  time :  Henry 
the  Sixth  had  a  valuable  collection  of  books ;  that  of  the  Louvre  was 
seized  by  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
the  fine  library  which  he  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
The  great  nobles  took  a  far  more  active  and  personal  part  in  the 
literary  revival.  The  warrior.  Sir  John  Fastolf,  was  a  well-known 
lover  of  books.  Earl  Rivers  was  himself  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
day;  he  found  leisure  in  the  intervals  of  pilgrimages  and  politics 
to  translate  the  "  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers"  and  a  couple  of  re- 
ligious tracts  for  Caxton's  press.  A  friend  of  far  greater  intellect- 
ual distinction,  however,  than  these  was  found  in  John  Tiptoft,  Elarl 
of  Worcester.  He  had  wandered  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  in  search  of  learning  to  Italy,  had  studied  at  her  universities^ 
and  become  a  teacher  at  Padua,  where  the  elegance  of  his  Latinity 
drew  tears  from  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  popes,  Pius  the  Sec- 
ond, better  known  as  ^neas  Sylvius.  Caxton  can  find  no  words 
warm  enough  to  express  his  admiration  of  one  "  which  in  his  time 
flowered  in  virtue  and  cunning,  to  whom  I  know  none  like  among 
the  lords  of  the  temporality  in  science  and  moral  virtue."  But  the 
ruthlcssness  of  the  Renascence  appeared  in  Tiptoft  side  by  side 
with  its  intellectual  vigor,  and  the  fall  of  one  whose  cruelty  had 
earned  him  the  surname  of  "  the  Butcher"  even  amid  the  horrors 
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of  the  civil  war  was  greeted  with  sorrow  by  none  but  the  faithful  • 
printer.     "  What  great  loss  was  it,"  he  says  in  a  preface  long  after  | 
his  fall,  '^  of  that  noble,  virtuous,  and  well-disposed  lord ;  when  I  re-  { 
member  and  advertise  his  life,  his  science,  and  his  virtue,  me  think- 
eth  (God  not  displeased)  over  great  a  loss  of  such  a  man,  consider- 
ing his  estate  and  cunning." 

Among  the  group  who  encouraged  the  press  of  Caxton  wejiave 
already  seen  the  figure  of  the  King's  youn  ' 
of  J&loiicooter.  -  Able  and  ruthless  as  Edward  himself,  the  Duke  had 
watched  keenly  the  increase  of  public  discontent  as  his  brother's 
policy  developed  itself,  and  had  founded  on  it  a  scheme  of  daring 
ambition.  On  the  King's  death;  Richard  hastened  to  i^ccuira-lhe 
pei*sou  of  his  royal^iephew,  Edward  the  Fifth,  to  hurry  the  Queen's 
family  to  execution,  and  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  Parliament 
the  office  of  Pmtc^or  of  the  realm.  As  yet  he  had  acted  in  strict 
union  with  the  Royal  Council,  but  hardly  a  month  had  passed,  when, 
suddenly  entering  the  CounciLehamber,  he  charged  I^ond^JLtttings, 
the  favorite  minister  of  the  late  King,  who  still  presided  over  its 
meetings,  with  sorcery  and  designs  upon  his  life.  As  he  dashed 
his  hand  upon  the  table  the  room  was  filled  with  soldiers.  ^'I  will 
not  dine,"  said  the  Duke,  addressing  Hastings,  ^Uill  they  have 
brought  me  your  head ;"  and  the  powerful  minister  was  hurried  to 
instant  execution  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Tower.  His  colleagues 
were  thrown  into  prison,  and  every  check  on  tho  Duke's  designs 
was  removed.  Edward's  marriage  had  always  been  .nnpopukr, 
and  Richard  ventured,  on  the  plea  of  a  pre-contract  on  his  oroth- 
er's  part,  to  declare  it  ioy^i^  and  its  issue  illegitimate.  Only  one 
step  remained  to  be  taken,  and  a  month  after  his  brother's  death 
tho  Duke  listened  with  a  show  of  reluctance  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Parliament,  and  consented  to  accept  the  crown.  Daring,  however, 
as  was  his  natural  temper,  it  was  not  to  mere  violence  that  he  trust- 
ed in  this  seizure  of  the  throne.  The  personal  popularity  of  Ed- 
ward had  hardly  restrained  the  indignation  with  which  the  nation 
felt  the  gradual  approach  of  tyranny  throughout  his  reign ;  and  it 
was  as  the  restorcimf  its  older  libertie&Jhat  Richard  appealed  for 
popular  support.  ^^  We  be  de'termined,"  said  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don in  a  petition  to  the  new  monarch,  *'  rather  to  adventure  and  to 
commit  us  to  the  peril  of  our  lives  and  jeopardy  of  death,  than  to 
live  in  such  thralldom  and  bondage  as  we  have  lived  long  time 
heretofore,  oppressed  and  injured  by  extortions  and  new  imposi- 
tions against  the  laws  of  God  and  man  and  the  liberty  and  laws  of 
this  realm,  wherein  every  Englishman  is  inherited."  The  new  King 
met  the  appeal  by  again  convoking  Parliament,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  all  but  discontinued  under  Edward,  and  by  sweep- 
ing measures  of  reform.  In  the  one  session  of  his  brief'^reign  he 
declared  the  practice  of  ftTtortipg  rnQutky  by  «  hgiiftv^jfippAft"  jlleg^y  [ 
while  numerous  gran t^oT pardons  and  remission  of  forfeitures  re- 
versed in  some  measure  the  policy  of  terror  by  which  Edward  at 
once  held  the  country  in  awe  and  filled  his  treasury.  The  energy 
of  the  new  government  was  seen  in  the  numerous  statutes  which 
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Sm.  m.  !  broke  the  slumbers  of  Parliamentary  legislation.  A  scries  of  mfib 
pantile  enactments  strove  to  protect  the  growing  interests  ofEn- 
glish  commerce.  The  King^s  interest  in  literature  showed  itself  in 
the  provision  that  no  statutes  should  act  as  a  hinderance  ^  to  any 
artificer  or  merchant  stranger,  of  what  nation  or  country  he  be,  for 
bringing  unto  this  realm  or  selling  by  retail  or  otherwise  of  any 
manner  of  books,  written  or  imprinted."  His  prohibition  of  tbe 
liniquitous  seizure  of  goods  before  conviction  of  felony,  which  had 
prevailed  during  Edward^s  reign,  his  liberation  of  the  bondmen 
who  still  remained  unenfranchised  on  the  royal  domain,  and  his 
religious  foundations,  show  Richard's  keen  anxiety  toupurchase  a 

d popularity  in  which  the  bloody  opening  of  his  reign  might  be  for- 
gotten. But  the  gratitude  which  he  had  earned  by  his  restoration 
fif  the  older  liberty  was  swept  away  in  the  universal  horror  at  a 
new  deed  of  blood.  His  young  nephews,HE<iward  the  Fifth  and  bis 
brother,  the^uke  of  York,  had  been  fiung,  at  his  accession,  into  the 
Tower ;  and  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  two  boys,  murdered, 
as  it  was  alleged,  by  their  uncle's  order,  united  the  whole  nation 
against  him.  Moiton,  the  exiled  Bishop  of  Ely,  took  advantage  of 
the  general  hatred  and  of  the  common  hostility  of  both  Yorkists 
and  Lancastrians  to  the  royal  murderer  to  link  both  parties  in  a 
wide  conspiracy.  Of  the  line  of  John  of  Gaunt  no  lawinl  issue  re- 
mained, but  the  House  of  Somerset  had  sprung,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  his  union  with  his  mistress,  Catherine  Swynford ;  and  the  last 
representative  of  this  line,  the  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort,  had  mar- 
ried Edmund  Tudor,  and  become  the  mother  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Richmond.  In  the  bill  which  in  other  respects  legitimated  the 
Beauforts  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne  had  been  expressly 
reserved,  but  as  the  last  remaining  cion  of  the  line  of  Lancaster, 
Henry's  claim  to  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  partisans  of  his  house, 
and  he  had  been  driven  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Brittany  from  the  jeal- 
ous hostility  of  the  Yorkist  sovereigns.  Morton,  who  had  joined 
him  in  his  exile,  induced  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  horror  with 
which  Richard  was  regarded  even  by  the  Yorkists  themselves,  and 
to  unite  both  parties  in  his  favor  by  a  promise  of  marriage  with 
Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  result 
of  this  masterly  policy  was  seen  as  soon  as  tlie  Earl  landed,  in  spite 
of  Richard's  vigilance,  at  Milford  Haven,  and  advanced  through 
Wales.  He  no  sooner  encountered  the  royal  army  at  Bosworth 
Field  in  Leicestershire  than  treachery  decided  the  day.  Abandon- 
ed ere  the  battle  began  by  a  division  of  his  forces  under  Lord  Stan- 
ley, and  as  it  opened  by  a  second  body  under  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, Richard  dashed,  with  a  cry  of  "  Treason  I  Treason !"  into 
the  thick  of  the  fight.  In  the  fury  of  his  despair  he  had  already 
flung  the  Lancastrian  standard  to  the  ground  and  hewed  his  way 
into  the  very  presence  of  his  rival,  when  he  fell,  overpowered  by 
numbers ;  and  the  crown  which  he  had  worn,  and  which  was  found, 
as  the  struggle  ended,  lying  near  a  hawthorn-bush,  was  placed  on 
the  head  of  ^e  conqueror. 
With  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Seventh  ended  the  long  bloods 
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shed  of  the  civil  wars.  The  two  warring  lines  were  nnited  by  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth:  his  onlj.dangeronsT  rivals  were  removed 
by  the  successive  executions  of  the  nephews  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  (a  son  of  Edward's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence) and  John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincoln  (a  son  of  Edward's  sis- 
ter), who  had  been  acknowledged  as  his  successor  by  Richard  the 
Third.  Two  remarkable  impostors  succeeded  for  a  time  in  excit- 
ing formidable  revolts — ^Lambert-Simnel,  the  son  of  a  joiner  at  Ox- 
ford, under  the  name  of  lEe^  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  4*erkin  War- 
beck,  a  native  of  Tournay,  who  personated  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
second  of  the  children  murdered  in  the  Tower.  Defeat,  however, 
reduced  the  first  to  the  post  of  scullion  in  the  royal  kitchen ;  and 
the  second,  after  far  stranger  adventures,  and  the  recognition  of 
his  claims  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland  and  France,  as  well  as  by  the 
Duchess- Dowager  of  Burgundy,  whom  he  claimed  as  his  aunt^ 
was  captured  and  brought  to  the  block.  Revolt  only  proved  more 
clearly  the  strength  which  had  been  given  to  the  New  Monarchy 
by  the  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the  art  of  war.  The 
introduction  of  gunpowder  had  ruined  feudalism.  The  mounted 
and  heavily  armed  knight  gave  way  to  the  meaner  footman.  For- 
tresses which  had  been  impregnable  against  the  attacks  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  crumbled  before  the  new  artillery.  Although  gunpowder 
had  been  in  use  as  early  as  Cressy,  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster  that  it  was  really  bronght  into  effective 
employment  as  a  military  resource.  But  the  revolution  in  warfare 
was  immediate.  The  wars  of  Henry  the  Fifth  were  wars  of  sieges. 
The  ^^  Last  of  the  Barons,"  as  Warwick  has  picturesquely  been 
styled,  relied  mainly  on  his  train  of  artillery.  Artillery  gave  Hen- 
ry the  Seventh  his  easy  victory  over  a  rising  of  the  Coraish  insur- 
gents, the  most  formidable  danger  which  threatened  his  throne. 
The  strength  which  the  change  gave  to  the  Crown  was,  in  fact, 
almost  irresistible.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  call  of  a 
great  baron  had  been  enough  to  raise  a  formidable  revolt.  Yeo- 
men and  retainers  took  down  the  bow  from  their  chimney-coraer, 
knights  buckled  on  their  armor,  and  in  a  few  days  an  army  threat- 
ened the  throne.  But  without  artillery  such  an  anny  was  now  help- 
less, and  the  one  train  of  artillery  in  the  kingdom  lay  at  the  dispos- 
al of  the  King.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  his  strength  which  ena- 
bled the  new  sovereign  to  quietly  resume  the  policy  of  Edward  the 
Fourth.  He  was  forced,  indeed,  by  the  circumstances  of  his  de- 
scent to  base  his  right  to  the  throne  on  a  purely  Parliamentary  ti- 
tle. Without  reference  either  to  the  claim  of  blood  or  conquest, 
the  Houses  enacted  simply  ^^  that  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown 
sliould  be,  rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  royal  person  of  their 
sovereign  lord,  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body 
lawfully  ensuing."  But  the  policy  of  Edward  was  faithfully  fol- 
lowed, and  Parliament  was  only  once  convened  during  the  last  thir- 
teen years  of  Henry's  reign.  The  chief  aim,  indeed,  of  the  King 
appeared  to  be  the  accumulation  of  a  treasure  which  should  relieve 
bim  from  the  need  of  appealing  for  its  aid.    Subsidies  granted  for 
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the  support  of  a  war  with  FranoCy  which  Henry  evaded,  were  care- 
fully hoarded  by  his  grasping  economy^  and  swelled  by  the  revival 
of  dormant  claims  of  the  Crown,  by  the  exaction  of  fines  for  tha 
breach  of  forgotten  tenures,  and  by  a  host  of  petty  extortions. 
The  discontinuance  of  Parliament  was  followed  by  the  revival  of 
benevolences.  A  dilemma  of  his  favorite  minbter,  which  received 
the  name  of  ^^  Morton^6_fork,"  extorted  gifts  to  the  exchequer  from 
men  who  live^Tiandsomely  on  the  ground  that  their  wealth  was 
manifest,  and  from  those  who  lived  plainly  on  the  plea  that  econo- 
my had  made  them  wealthy.  So  successful  were  these  efiEorts,  that 
at  the  end  of  his  reign  Henry  bequeathed  a  hoard  of  two  milliong 
to  his  successor.  The  same  imitation  of  Edward's  policy  was  seen 
in  Henry's  civil  government  Broken  as  was  the  strength  of  the 
baronage,  there  still  remained  lords  whom  the  new  monarch  watch« 
ed  with  a  jealous  solicitude.  Their  power  lay  in  the  hosts  of  dis- 
orderly retainers  who  swarmed  round  their  houses,  ready  to  fur- 
nish a  force  in  case  of  revolt,  while  in  peace  they  became  centres  of 
outrage  and  defiance  to  the  law.  Edward  had  ordered  the  dissolu- 
tion of  these  military  households  in  his  Statute  of  Liveries,  and  the 
statute  was  enforced  by  Henry  with  the  utmost  severity.  On  a 
visit  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  most  devoted  adherents  of 
the  Lancastrian  cause,  the  King  found  two  long  lines  of  liveried 
retainers  drawn  up  to  receive  him.  ^^I  thank  you  for  your  good 
cheer,  my  lord,"  said  Henry  as  they  parted,  "  but  I  may  not  en- 
dure to  have  my  laws  broken  in  my  sight  My  attorney  must  speak 
with  yon.''  The  Earl  was  glad  to  escape  with  a  fine  of  £10,000. 
It  was  with  a  special  view  to  the  suppression  of  this  danger  that 
Henry  revived  thes^iminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Royal  Council,  which 
had  almost  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  whose  immense  development 
at  a  later  time  furnished  his  son  with  his  readiest  instrument  of 
tyranny.  A  yet  more  dangerous  innovation,  the  law  which  enabled 
^justices  of  assize  or  of  the  peace  to  try  all  cases  save  those  of  trea- 
son and  felony  without  a  jury,  may  have  been  a  merely  temporary 
measure  for  the  redress  of  disorder,  and  was  repealed  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  next  reign.  But  steady  as  was  the  drift  of  Henry's  pol- 
icy in  the  direction  of  despotism,  we  see  no  traces  of  the  originality 
or  genius  with  which  the  fancy  of  later  historians  has  invested  him. 
His  temper,  silent,  jealous,  but  essentially  commonplace,  w^j^tent 
to  follow  out,  tamely  and  patiently,  the  .plans  "OfrEdwafdTwithout 
anticipating  the  more  terrible  policy  of  Wolsey  or  of  CromwelL 
Wrapped  in  schemes  of  foreign  intrigue,  to  which  we  shall  after- 
ward refer,  he  looked  with  dread  and'suspicion  on  the  one  move- 
ment which  broke  the  apathy  of  his  reign,  the  great  intellectual  rev* 
olution  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Revival  of  Letters. 
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8«etlon  IV.— The  New  I«eamliis.    1509— 1530* 

[Authorities, — The  general  literary  histoiy  of  this  period  is  fuUj  and  accuratelj 
given  bj  Mr.  Hallam  (**  Literature  of  Europe**),  and  in  a  confused  but  interesting 
way  by  Warton  (**  History  of  English  Poetry'*).  The  best  and  most  accessible 
edition  in  England  of  tbetvpicai  book  of  the  Revival,  More's  **  Utopia,*'  is  tiiat 
published  and  edited  by  Mrl  Arber  (''English  Reprinu,*'  1869).  The  history  of 
Erasmus  in  England  may  be  followed  in  bis  own  entertaiiung  Letters,  abstracts  of 
some  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  well-known  biography  by  Jortin.  Colet's  work 
and  the  theological  aspect  of  the  Revival  have  been  admirably  described  by  Mr.  See- 
bohm  ("The  Oxford  Reformers  of  1498")  ;  for  Warham's  share,  I  have  ventured  to 
borrow  a  little  from  a  paper  of  mine  on  *'  Lambeth  and  the  Archbisliops,"  in  Mao- 
mUlarCs  Matfozine,^ 

While  England  cowered  before  the  liorrors  of  civil  war,  or  slam- 
bered  beneath  the  apathetic  rule  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  world 
around  her  was  passing  through  changes  more  momentous  than  any 
it  had  witnessed  since  the  victory  of  Christianity  and  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  Its  physical  bounds  were  suddenly  enlarged. 
The  discoveries  of  Copernicus  revealed  to  man  the  secret  of  the 
universe.  The  daring  of  the  Portuguese  mariners  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  anchored  their  merchant  fleets  in  the  har- 
bors of  India.  Columbus  crossed  the  un traversed  ocean  to  add  a 
New  World  to  the  Old.  Sebastian  Cabot,  startinp^  from  the  poi*t 
of  Bristol,  threaded  his  way  among  the  icebergs  of  Labrador.  This 
sudden  contact  with  new  lands,  new  faiths,  new  races  of  men,  quick- 
ened the  slumbering  intelligence  of  Europe  into  a  strange  cii^oaity. 
The  flrst  book  of  voyages  that  told  of  the  Western  World,  the 
travels  of  Amerigo  Vesnucci,  was,  at  the  time  of  More's  "  Utopia," 
"  in  every  body's  hands. '  The  "  Utopia**  itself,  in  its  wide  range  of 
speculation  on  every  subject  of  human  thought  and  action,  tcils  us 
how  roughly  and  utterly  the  narrowness  and  limitation  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  had  been  broken  up.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  bj 
the  Turks,  and  the  flight  oi  its  Greek  scholars  to  the  shores  of 
Italy,  opened  anew  the  science  and  literature  of  the  older  world  at 
the  very  hour  when  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  Middle  Ages  had 
sunk  into  exhaustion.  Not  a  single  book  of  any  real  value,  save 
those  of  Sir  John  Fortescue  and  Philippe  de  Comraincs,  was  pro- 
duced north  of  the  Alps  during  the  fifteenth  century.  In  England, 
as  we  have  seen,  literature  had  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  It  was  at 
tliis  moment  that  the  exiled  Greek  scholars  were  welcomed  in  Italy ; 
and  that  Florence,  so  long  the  home  of  f  reedom.and  of  art,  became 
the  home  of  an  intellectual  revival.  The  poetry  of  Homer,  the 
drama  of  Sophocles,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  of  Plato,  woke 
again  to  life  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  dome  with  which 
Brunelleschi  had  just  crowned  the  city  by  the  Arno.  All  the  rest- 
less energy  which  Florence  had  so  long  thrown  into  the  cause  of 
liberty  she  flung,  now  that  her  liberty  was  reft  from  her,  into  the 
cause  of  letters.  The  galleys  of  her  merchants  brought  back  manu- 
scripts from  the  East  as  the  most  precious  portion  of  their  freight 
In  the  palaces  of  her  nobles  fragments  of  classic  sculpture  ranged 
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ford,^'  he  writes,  ^^  so  mocb  polish  and  learning  that  now  I  hardly 
care  about  going  to  Italy  at  all,  save  for  the  sake  of  having  been 
there.  When  I  listen  to  my  friend  Colet,  it  seems  like  listening  to 
Plato  himself.  Who  does  not  wonder  at  the  wide  range  of  Grocyn^s 
knowledge  ?  What  can  be  more  searching,  deep,  and  refined  than 
the  judgment  of  Linacre  ?  When  did  Nature  mould  a  temper  more 
gentle, endearing, and  happy  than  the  temper  of  Thomas  More?" 
But  the  new  movement  was  already  spreading  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Oxford.  If,  like  every  other  living  impulse,  it  shrank  from  the  cold 
suspicion  of  the  King,  it  found  shelter  nnder  the  patronage  of  his 
minister.  Immersed  as  Archbishop  Warham  was  in  the  business 
of  the  state,  he  was  no  mere  politician.  The  eulogies  which  Eras- 
mus lavished  on  him  while  he  lived,  his  praises  of  the  Primate's 
learning,  of  his  ability  in  business,  his  pleasant  humor,  his  modesty, 
his  fidelity  to  friends,  may  pass  for  what  eulogies  of  living  man  are 
commonly  worth.  But  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
glowing  picture  which  he  drew  of  him  when  death  had  destroyed 
all  interest  in  mere  adulation.  The  letters  indeed  which  passed  be- 
tween the  great  churchman  and  the  wandering  scholar,  the  qniet^ 
simple-hearted  grace  which  amid  constant  instances  of  munificence 
preserved  the  perfect  equality  of  literary  friendship,  the  enlighten- 
ed piety  to  which  Erasmus  could  address  the  noble  words  of  his 
preface  to  St.  Jerome,  confirm  the  judgment  of  every  good  man  of 
Warham's  day.  In  the  simplicity  of  his  life  the  Archbishop  offered 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  greater  prelates  of  his  time.  He  cared 
nothing  JPor  the  pomp,  the  sensual  pleasures,  the  hunting  and  dicing 
in  which  they  too  commonly  indulged.  An  hour's  pleasant  reading, 
a  quiet  chat  with  some  learned  new-comer,  alone  broke  the  endless 
round  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  business.  Few  men  realized  so  thor- 
oughly as  Warham  the  new  conception  of  an  intellectual  and  moral 
equality  before  which  the  old  social  distinctions  of  the  world  were 
to  vanish  away.  His  favorite  relaxation  was  to  sup  among  a  gronp 
of  scholarly  visitors,  enjoying  their  fun  and  retorting  with  fun  of 
his  own.  But  the  scholar-world  found  more  than  supper  or  fun  at 
the  Primate's  board.  His  purse  was  ever  open  to  relieve  their  pov- 
erty. ^'  Had  I  found  such  a  patron  in  my  youth,"  Erasmus  wrote 
long  after,  ^^  I  too  might  have  been  counted  among  th^  fortunate 
It  was  with  Grocyn  that  Erasmus  rowed  up  the  river  to 
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Warham's  board  at  Lambeth,  and  in  spite  of  an  unpromising  begin- 
ning the  acquaintance  turned  out  wonderfully  well.  The  Primate 
loved  him,  Erasmus  wrote  home,  as  if  he  were  his  father  or  his 
brother,  and  his  generosity  surpassed  that  of  all  his  friends.  He 
offered  him  a  sinecure,  and  when  he  declined  it  he  bestowed  on  him 
a  pension  of  a  hundred  crowns  a  year.  When  Erasmus  wandered 
to  Paris,  it  was  Warham's  invitation  which  recalled  him  to  En- 
gland. When  the  rest  of  his  patrons  left  him  to  starve  on  the  sonr 
beer  of  Cambridge,  it  was  Warham  who  sent  him  fifty  angels.  ^^  1 
wish  there  were  thirty  legions  of  them,"  the  old  man  puns  in  his 
good-humored  way. 

The  hopes  of  the  little  group  of  scholars  were  held  in  check  dun 
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ing  the  life  of  Henry  the  Seventh  by  his  suspicion  and  ill-will,  bat 
a  ^^  New  Order,"  to  use  their  own  enthusiastic  term,  dawned  on 
them  with  the  accession  of  his  son.  Henry  the  £ighth  had  hardly 
completed  his  eighteenth  year  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  but  the 
beauty  of  his  person,  his  vigor  and  skill  in  arms,  seemed  only  matcb* 
ed  by  the  generosity  of  his  temper  and  the  nobleness  of  his  political 
aims.  The  abuses  of  the  previous  reign,  the  extortion  of  the  royal 
treasury,  were  at  once  remedied.  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  min- 
isters of  his  father^s  tyranny,  were  brought  to  the  block,  and  the 
rights  of  the  subject  protected  by  a  limitation  of  the  time  within 
which  actions  for  recovery  of  its  rights  might  be  brought  by  the 
Crown.  No  accession  ever  excited  higher  expectations  among  a 
people  than  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Pole,  his  bitterest  enemy, 
confessed  at  a  later  time,  that  the  King  was  of  a  temper  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  '^  from  which  all  excellent  things  might  have 
been  hoped."  His  sympathies  were  from  the  first  openly  on  the 
side  of  the  New  Learning ;  for  Henry  was  not  only  himself  a  fair 
scholar,  but  even  in  boyhood  had  roused  by  his  wit  and  attainments 
the  wonder  of  Erasmus.  The  great  scholar  hurried  back  to  En- 
gland to  pour  out  his  exultation  in  the  ^^  Praise  of  Folly,"  his  song 
of  triumph  over  the  old  world  of  ignorance  and  bigotry  which  was 
to  vanish  away  before  the  light  and  knowledge  of  the  new  reign. 
Folly,  in  his  amusing  little  book,  mounts  a  pulpit  in  cap  and  bells 
and  pelts  with  her  satire  the  absurdities  of  the  world  around  her, 
the  superstition  of  the  monk,  the  pedantry  of  the  grammarian,  the 
dogmatism  of  the  doctors  of  the  schools,  the  cruelty  of  the  sports- 
man. Gayly  as  it  reads,  the  book  was  written  in  More's  house  to 
while  away  hours  of  sickness.  The  irony  of  Erasmus  was  backed 
by  the  earnestness  of  Colet.  Four  years  before  he  had  been  called 
from  Oxford  to  the  deanery  of  St  Paul's,  and  he  now  became  the 
great  preacher  of  his  day,  the  predecessor  of  Latimer  in  his  simplic- 
ity, his  directness,  and  his  force.  But  for  the  success  of  the  new 
reform,  a  reform  which  could  only  be  wrought  out  by  the  tranquil 
spread  of  knowledge  and  the  gradual  enlightenment  of  the  human 
conscience,  the  one  needful  thing  was  peace ;  and  the  young  King  to 
whom  the  scholar-group  looked  was  already  longing  for  war.  Long 
as  peace  had  been  established  between  the  two  countries,  the  designs 
pi  England  upon  the  French  crown  had  never  been  really  abandoned. 
Edward  the  Fouith  and  Henry  the  Seventh  had  each  threatened 
France  with  invasion,  and  only  withdrawn  on  a  humiliating  pay- 
ment of  large  sums  by  Lewis  the  Eleventh.  But  the  policy  of 
Lewis,  his  extinction  of  the  great  feudatories,  and  the  administrative 
centralization  which  he  was  the  first  to  introduce,  raised  his  king- 
dom ere  the  close  of  his  reign  to  a  heieht  far  above  that  of  its  Euro- 
Eean  rivals.  The  power  of  France,  in  ract,  was  only  counterbalanced 
y  that  of  Spain,  which  had  become  a  great  state  through  the  union 
of  Castile  and  Arragon,  and  where  the  prudence  of  Ferdinand  was 
suddenly  backed  by  the  stroke  of  good  forttme  which  had  added  the 
New  World  to  the  dominion  of  Castile.  Too  weak  to  meet  France 
single-handed,  Henry  tJie  Seventh  saw  in  an  alliance  with  Spain,  not 
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merely  a  security  against  his  ^^  hereditary  enemy,''  but  an  admirable 
starting-point  in  case  of  any  English  attempt  for  the  recovery  of 
Gaienne,  and  this  alliance  had  been  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 
his  eldest  son,  Arthur,  with  Ferdinand's  daughter,  Catherine  of  Ar- 
ragon.  The  match  was  broken  by  the  death  of  the  young  bride- 
groom ;  but  Henry  the  Eighth  clung  to  his  father's  policy,  and  a 
Papal  dispensation  enabled  Catherine  to  wed  the  brother  of  her  late 
husband,  the  young  sovereign  himself.  Throughout  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  amid  the  tournaments  and  revelry  which  seemed  to 
absorb  his  whole  energies,  Henry  was  in  fact  keenly  watching  the 
opening  which  the  ambition  of  France  began  to  sdSord  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  old  struggle.  Under  the  successors  of  Lewis  the 
Eleventh  the  efiEorts  of  the  French  monarchv  had  been  directed  to 
the  conquest  of  Italy.  Charles  the  Eighth,  alter  entering  Milan  and 
Naples  in  triumph,  had  been  driven  back  over  the  Alps,  bnt  Lewis 
the  Twelfth  had  succeeded  in  ^tablishing  himself  in  Lombardy. 
A  league  of  the  Italian  states  was  at  last  formed  for  his  expulsion, 
with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  and  to  this  league  Spain  and  England 
gave  their  joint  support  Of  all  the  confederates,  however,  Henry 
alone  rieaped  no  profit  from  the  war.  ^^The  barbarians,"  to  use  the 
phrase  of  Julius  the  Second,  ^^  were  chased  beyond  the  Alps ;"  bnt 
Ferdinand's  unscrupulous  adroitness  only  used  the  English  force, 
which  had  landed  at  Fontarabia  with  the  view  of  recovering 
Guienne,  to  cover  his  own  conquest  of  Navarre.  The  shame  of  this 
fruitless  campaign  roused  in  Henry  a  fiercer  spirit  of  aggression ;  he 
landed  in  person  in  the  North  of  France,  and  a  sudden  rout  of  the 
French  cavalry  in  an  engagement  near  Guinegate,  which  received 
from  its  bloodless  character  the  name  of  the  Battle  of  the  Spnrs, 
gave  him  the  fortresses  of  Tcroucnne  and  Tournay.  The  young 
conqueror  was  eagerly  pressing  on  from  this  new  base  of  action  to 
the  recovery  of  his  "  heritage  of  France,"  when  ho  found  himself 
suddenly  left  alone  by  the  desertion  of  Ferdinand  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  league.  The  millions  left  by  his  father  were  exhausted, 
his  subjects  had  been  drained  by  repeated  subsidies,  and,  furious 
as  he  was  at  the  treachery  of  his  allies,  Henry  was  driven  to  con- 
clude an  inglorious  peace. 

To  the  hopes  of  the  New  Learning  this  sudden  outbreak  of  the 
spirit  of  war,  this  change  of  the  monarch  from  whom  they  had 
looked  for  a  "  new  order"  into  a  vulgar  conqueror,  proved  a  bitter 
disappointment.  Colet  thundered  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Paul's, 
that  ^^  an  unjust  peace  is  better  than  the  justest  war,"  and  protest- 
ed that  ^^  when  men  out  of  hatred  and  ambition  fight  with  and  de- 
stroy one  another,  they  fight  under  the  banner,  not  of  Christ,  but 
of  the  devil."  Erasmus  quitted  Cambridge  with  a  bitter  satire 
against  the  "  madness"  around  him.  ^'  It  is  the  people,"  he  said, 
in  words  which  must  have  startled  his  age,  ^'  it  is  the  people  who 
build  cities,  while  the  madness  of  princes  destroys  them."  The 
sovereigns  of  his  time  appeared  to  him  like  ravenous  birds  pouncing 
with  beak  and  claw  on  the  hard-won  wealth  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind.   *'  Kings    who  are  scarcely  man,"  he  exclaimed  in  bitter 
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irony,  "  are  called  '  divine ;'  they  are  *  invincible,'  though  they  fly 
from  every  battle*field  ;  *  serene,'  thous^h  they  turn  the  world  upside 
down  in  a  storm  of  war ;  ^  illustrious,  though  they  grovel  in  igno- 
rance of  all  that  is  noble ;  ^  Catholic,'  though  they  follow  any  thing 
rather  than  Christ.  Of  all  birds  the  eagle  alone  has  seemed  to  wise 
men  the  type  of  royalty,  a  bird  neither  beautiful,  nor  musical,  nor 
good  for  food,  but  murderous,  greedy,  hateful  to  all,  the  curse  of  all, 
and  with  its  great  powers  of  doing  harm  only  surpassed  by  its  de- 
sire to  do  it."  It  was  the  first  time  in  modern  histoiy  that  religion 
had  formally  dissociated  itself  from  the  ambition  of  princes  and  the 
horrors  of  war,  or  that  the  new  spirit  of  criticism  had  ventured  not 
only  to  question  but  to  deny  what  had  till  then  seemed  the  prima- 
ry truths  of  political  order.  We  shall  soon  see  to  what  further 
length  the  new  speculations  were  pushed  by  a  greater  thinker,  but 
for  the  moment  the  indignation  of  the  New  Learning  was  diverted 
to  more  practical  ends  by  the  sudden  peace.  The  silent  influences 
of  time  were  working,  indeed,  steadily  for  its  cause.  The  printing- 
press  was  making  letters  the  common  property  of  alL  In  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  fifteenth  century  ten  thousand  editions  of  books 
and  pamphlets  are  said  to  have  been  published  throughout  Europe, 
the  most  important  half  of  them  of  course  in  Italy ;  and  all  the  Lat- 
in authors  were  accessible  to  every  student  before  it  closed.  Al« 
most  all  the  more  valuable  anthers  of  Qreeco  were  published  in  the 
first  twenty  years  of  the  century  which  follpwed.  At  the  moment, 
therefore,  of  the  Peace  the  profound  influence  of  this  burst  of  the 
two  great  classic  literatures  upon  the  world  was  just  making  itself 
felt.  "  For  the  first  time,"  to  use  the  picturesque  phrase  of  M. 
Taine,  '^  men  opened  their  eyes  and  saw."  The  human  mind  seem- 
ed to  gather  new  energies  at  the  sight  of  the  vast  field  which  open- 
ed before  it.  It  attacked  every  province  of  knowledge,  and  in  a 
few  years  it  transformed  all.  Experimental  science,  the  science  of 
philology,  the  science  of  politics,  the  critical  investigation  of  relig- 
ious truth,  all  took  their  origin  from  this  Renascence  —  this  ^'New 
Birth"  of  the  world.  Art,  if  it  lost  much  in  purity  and  propriety, 
gained  in  scope  and  in  the  fearlessness  of  its  love  of  nature.  Lit- 
erature, if  crushed  for  the  moment  by  the  overpowering  attraction 
of  the  great  models  of  Greece  and  Rome,  revived  with  a  grandeur 
of  form,  a  large  spirit  of  humanity,  such  as  it  had  never  known  since 
their  day.  In  England,  the  influence  of  the  new  movement  extend- 
ed far  beyond  the  little  group  in  which  it  had  a  few  years  before 
seemed  concentrated.  The  gi*eat  churchmen  still  remained  its  pa- 
trons. Langton,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  took  delight  in  examining 
the  young  scholars  of  his  episcopal  family  every  evening,  and  sent 
all  the  most  promising  of  them  to  study  across  the  Alps.  Aroh- 
bishop  Warham,  in  a  similar  spirit,  sent  Croke  for  education  to 
Leipsic  and  Louvain.  Cuthbcrt  Tunstall  and  Hugh  Latimer,  men 
destined  to  strangely  different  fortunes,  went  to  study  together  at 
Padua.  Henry  himself,  bitterly  as  he  had  disappointed  its  hopes, 
remained  the  steady  friend  of  the  New  Learning.  Through  all  the 
strange  changes  of  his  terrible  career  the  King's  court  was  the 
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home  of  letters.  Even  as  a  boy  his  son,  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  a 
fair  scholar  in  both  the  classioal  languages.  His  daughter  Mary 
wrote  good  Latin  letters.  Elizabeth,  who  spoke  French  and  Italian 
as  fluently  as  English,  began  every  day  with  an  hour^s  reading  in 
the  Greek  Testament,  tie  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  or  the  orations  of 
Isoorates  and  Demosthenes.  Widely  as  Henry's  ministers  difiEercd 
from  one  another,  they  all  agreed  in  sharing  and  protecting  the 
culture  around  them. 

The  war,  tlierefore,  was  hardly  over,  when  the  New  Learning 
entered  on  its  work  of  reform  with  an  energy  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  its  recent  tone  of  despair.  The  election  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  the  fellow-student  of  Linacre,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  seemed 
to  give  it  the  control  of  Christendom.  The  age  of  the  turbulent, 
ambitious  Julius  was  thought  to  be  over,  and  the  new  Pope  de^ 
clared  formally  for  a  universal  peace.  ^^Leo,"  wrote  an  English 
agent  at  his  Couii;,  in  words  to  which  after-history  lent  a  strange 
meaning,  ^^  would  favor  literature  and  the  arts,  busy  himself  in 
building,  and  enter  into  no  war  save  through  actual  compulsion.'* 
England,  under  the  new  ministry  of  'VKolaej:,  withdrew  n*om  any 
active  interference  in  the  struggles  of  the  Continent,  and  seemed  as 
resolute  as  Leo  himself  for  peace.  Colet  seized  the  opportunity  to 
commence  the  work  of  educational  reform  by  the  foundation  of  his 
own  grammar  school  beside  St.  Paul's.  The  bent  of  its  founder's 
mind  was  shown  by  the  image  of  the  child  Jesus  which  stood  over 
its  gate,  with  the  words  "  Hear  ye  Him"  graven  beneath  it.  "  Lift 
up  your  little  white  hands  for  me,"  wrote  the  dean  to  his  scholars,  in 
words  which  show  the  tenderness  that  lay  beneath  the  stern  outer 
seeming  of  the  man — "  for  mc  which  prayeth  for  you  to  God."  All 
the  educational  designs  of  the  reformers  were  carried  out  in  the  new 
foundation.  The  old  methods  of  instruction  were  superseded  by 
fresh  grammars  composed  by  Erasmus  and  other  scholars  for  its  use. 
Lilly,  an  Oxford  student  who  had  studied  Greek  in  the  East,  was 
placed  at  its  head.  The  in j  unctions  of  the  founder  aimed  at  the  union 
of  rational  religion  with  sound  learning,  at  the  exclusion  of  the  scho- 
lastic logic,  and  at  the  steady  diffusion  of  the  two  classical  literatures. 
The  more  bigoted  of  the  clergy  were  quick  to  take  alarm.  "  No 
wonder,"  More  wrote  to  the  dean, "  your  school  raises  a  storm,  for  it 
is  like  the  wooden  horse  in  which  armed  Greeks  were  hidden  for  the 
ruin  of  barbarous  Troy."  But  the  cry  of  alarm  passed  helplessly 
away.  Not  only  did  the  study  of  Greek  creep  gradually  into  the 
schools  which  existed,  but  the  example  of  Colet  was  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  imitators.  More  grammar  schools,  it  has  been  said,  were 
founded  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry  than  in  the  three  centuries  be- 
fore. The  impulse  grew  happily  stronger  as  the  direct  influence  of 
the  New  Learning  passed  away.  The  grammar  schools  of  Edward 
the  Sixth  and  of  Elizabeth,  in  a  word  the  system  of  middle-class 
education  which  by  the  close  of  the  century  had  changed  the  very 
face  of  England,  were  the  direct  results  of  Colet's  foundation  of  St. 
Paul's.  But  the  "  anned  Greeks"  of  More's  apologue  found  a  yet 
wider  fleld  in  the  reform  of  the  higher  education  of  the  country. 
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On  the  universities  the  influence  of  the  New  Learning  was  like  a 
passing  from  «leath  to  life.  Erasmus  gives  us  a  picture  of  what 
happened  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  himself  for  a  time  a  teacher 
of  Greek.  '^  Scarcely  thirty  years  ago  nothing  was  taught  here  but 
the '  Parva  Logicalia'  of  Alexander,  antiquated  exercises  from  Aris- 
totle, and  the  '  Qusestiones'  of  Scotus.  As  time  went  on  better 
studies  were  added — mathematics,  a  new,  or  at  any  rate  a  renovated, 
Aristotle,  and  a  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  What  has  been  the 
result  ?  The  university  is  now  so  flourishing  that  it  can  compete 
with  the  best  universities  of  the  age."  Latimer  and  Croke  return- 
ed from  Italy  and  carried  on  the  work  of  Erasmus  at  Cambridge, 
where  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  himself  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  the  new  movement,  lent  it  his  powerful  support.  At 
Oxford  the  revival  met  with  a  fiercer  opposition.  The  contest  took 
the  form  of  boyish  frays,  in  which  the  young  partisans  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  New  Learning  took  sides  as  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The 
King  himself  had  to  summon  one  of  its  fiercest  enemies  to  Wood- 
stock, and  to  impose  silence  on  the  tirades  which  were  delivered 
from  the  university  pulpit.  The  preacher  alleged  that  he  was  car- 
ried away  by  the  Spirit.  "Yes,"  retorted  the  King, "  by  the  spirit 
not  of  wisdom,  but  of  folly."  But  even  at  Oxford  the  contest  was 
soon  at  an  end.  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  established  the  first 
Greek  lecture  there  in  his  new  college  of  Corpus  Christi,  and  a  pro- 
fessorship of  Greek  was  at  a  later  time  established  by  the  Crown. 
"  The  students,"  wrote  an  eye-witness, "  rush  to  Greek  letters ;  they 
endure  watching,  fasting,  toil,  and  hunger  in  the  pursuit  of  them." 
The  work  was  crowned  at  last  by  the  munificent  foundation  of  Car- 
dinal College,  to  share  in  whose  teaching  Wolsey  invited  the  most 
eminent  of  the  living  scholars  of  Europe,  and  for  whose  library  he 
promised  to  obtain  copies  of  all  the  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican. 

As  Colet  had  been  the  first  to  attempt  tlie  reform  of  English 
education,  so  he  was  the  first  to  undertake  the  reform  of  the 
Church.  Warham  still  flung  around  the  movement  his  steady  pro- 
tection, and  it  was  by  his  commission  that  Colet  was  enabled  to 
address  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  in  words  which  set  before 
them  with  unsparing  severity  the  religious  ideal  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing. "  Would  that  for  once,"  burst  forth  the  fiery  preacher,  "  you 
would  remember  your  name  and  profession  and  take  thought  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Church !  Never  was  it  more  necessary,  and 
never  did  the  state  of  the  Church  need  more  vigorous  endeavors." 
"  We  are  troubled  with  heretics,"  he  went  on,  "  but  no  heresy  of 
theirs  is  so  fatal  to  us  and  to  the  people  at  large  as  the  vicious  and 
depraved  lives  of  the  clergy.  That  is  the  worst  heresy  of  all."  It 
was  the  reform  of  the  bishops  that  must  precede  that  of  the  clergy, 
the  reform  of  the  clergy  that  would  lead  to  a  general  revival  of  re- 
ligion in  the  people  at  large.  The  accumulation  of  benefices,  the 
luxury  and  worldliness  of  the  priesthood,  must  be  abandoned.  The 
prelates  ought  to  be  busy  preachers,  to  forsake  the  Court  and  labor 
in  their  own  dioceses.  Care  should  be  taken  for  the  ordination 
and  promotion  of  worthier  ministers^  residence  should  be  enforced^ 
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the  low  standard  of  clerical  morality  shonld  be  raised.  It  is  plain 
that  Colet  looked  forward,  not  to  a  reform  of  doctrine,  but  to  a  re- 
form of  life ;  not  to  a  revelation  which  should  sweep  away  the  older 
snperstitions  which  he  despised,  but  to  a  regeneration  of  spiritual 
feeling  before  which  they  would  inevitably  vanish.  He  was  at  once 
charged,  however,  with  heresy,  but  Warham  repelled  the  charge 
with  disdain.  Henry  himself,  to  whom  Colet  had  been  denounced, 
bade  him  go  boldly  on.  "Let  every  man  have  his  own  doctor," 
said  the  young  King,  after  a  long  interview,  "  and  let  every  man 
favor  his  own,  but  this  man  is  the  doctor  for  me."  Still  more 
marked  than  Warham's  protection  of  Colet  was  the  patronage 
which  the  Primate  extended  to  the  efforts  of  Erasmus.  His  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  St.  Jerome  had  been  begun  under  Warham's 
encouragement  during  the  great  scholar^s  residence  at  Cambridge, 
and  it  appeared  with  a  dedication  to  the  Archbishop  on  its  title- 
page.  That  Erasmus  could  find  protection  in  Warham's  name  for 
a  work  which  boldly  recalled  Christendom  to  the  path  of  sound 
Biblical  criticism,  that  he  could  address  him  in  words  so  outspoken 
as  those  of  his  preface,  shows  how  fully  the  Primate  sympathized 
with  the  highest  efforts  of  the  New  Learning.  Nowhere  had  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  so  finnly  set  itself  against  the  claims  of  authority. 
"  Synods  and  decrees,  and  even  councils,"  wrote  Erasmus,  "  are  by 
no  means,  in  my  judgment,  the  fittest  modes  of  repressing  error, 
unless  truth  depend  simply  on  authority.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
more  dogmas  there  are,  the  more  fruitful  is  the  ground  in  produ- 
cing heresies.  Never  was  the  Christian  faith  purer  or  more  unde- 
filed  than  when  the  world  was  content  with  a  single  creed,  and  that 
the  shortest  creed  we  have."  It  is  touching  even  now  to  listen  to 
such  an  appeal  of  reason  and  of  culture  against  the  tide  of  dogma- 
tism which  was  soon  to  fiood  Christendom  with  Augsburg  Confes- 
sions, and  Creeds  of  Pope  Pius,  and  Westminster  Catechisms,  and 
Tliirty-nine  Articles.  The  principles  which  Erasmus  urged  in  his 
"Jerome"  were  urged  with  far  greater  clearness  and  force  in  a 
work  which  laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  Reformation,  the 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  at 
Cambridge,  and  whose  production  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  en- 
couragement and  assistance  he  received  from  English  scholars.  In 
itself  the  book  was  a  bold  defiance  of  theological  tradition.  It  set 
aside  the  Latin  veraion  of  the  Vulgate,  which  had  secured  universal 
acceptance  in  the  Church.  Its  method  of  interpretation  was  based 
not  on  received  dogmas,  but  on  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text.  Its 
real  end  was  the  end  at  which  Colet  had  aimed  in  his  Oxford  lec- 
tures. Erasmus  desired  to  set  Christ  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
Church,  to  recall  men  from  the  teachings  of  Christian  theologians 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  The  whole  value 
of  the  Gospels  to  him  lay  in  the  vividness  with  which  they  brought 
home  to  their  readers  the  personal  impression  of  Christ  himself. 
"  Were  we  to  have  seen  him  with  our  own  eyes,  we  should  not  have 
so  intimate  a  knowledge  as  they  give  us  of  Christ,  speaking,  healing, 
dying,  rising  again,  as  it  were,  in  our  very  presence."    All  the  su- 
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perstitioDS  of  mediaeval  worship  faded  away  in  the  light  of  this  per- 
sonal worship  of  Christ  '^  If  the  foot-prints  of  Christ  are  shown  us 
in  any  place,  we  kneel  down  and  adore  them.  Why  do  we  not  rath- 
er venerate  the  living  and  breathing  picture  of  him  in  these  books  ? 
We  deck  statues  of  wood  and  stone  with  gold  and  gems  for  the 
love  of  Christ.  Yet  they  only  profess  to  represent  to  us  the  outer  ^ 
form  of  his  body,  while  these  books  present  us  with  a  living  picture 
^f  his  holy  mind.''  In  the  same  way  the  actual  teaching  of  Chiist 
was  made  to  supersede  the  mysterious  dogmas  of  the  older  eccle- 
siastical teachings.  ''As  though  Christ  taught  such  subtleties," 
burst  out  Erasmus :  ''  subtleties  that  can  scarcely  he  understood  even 
by  a  few  theologians — or  as  though  the  strength  of  the  Christian 
religion  consisted  in  man's  ignorance  of  it!  It  may  be  the  safer 
course,"  h'e  goes  on,  with  characteristic  irony, "  to  conceal  the  state 
mysteries  of  kings,  but  Christ  desired  his  mysteries  to  be  spread 
abroad  as  openly  as  was  possible."  In  the  diffusion,  in  the  universal 
knowledge  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  the  foundation  of  a  reformed 
Christianity  had  still,  he  urged,  to  be  laid.  With  the  tacit  approval 
of  the  Primate  of  a  Church  which  from  the  time  of  Wyclif  had 
held  the  translation  and  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  tongue 
to  be  heresy  and  a  crime  punishable  with  the  fire,  Erasmus  boldly 
avows  his  wish  for  a  Bible  open  and  intelligible  to  all.  ''  I  wish 
that  even  the  weakest  woman  might  read  the  gospels  and  the  epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul.  I  wish  that  they  were  translated  into  all  lan- 
guages, so  as  to  be  read  and  understood  not  only  by  Scots  and 
Irishmen,  but  even  by  Saracens  and  Turks.  But  the  first  step  to 
their  being  read  is  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  reader.  I  long 
for  the  day  when  the  husbandman  shall  sing  portions  of  them  to 
himself  as  he  follows  the  plow,  when  the  weaver  shall  hum  them 
to  the  time  of  his  shuttle,  when  the  traveler  shall  while  away  with 
their  stories  the  weariness  of  his  journey."  The  New  Testament 
of  Erasmus  became  the  topic  of  the  day ;  the  Court,  the  universi- 
ties, every  household  to  which  the  New  Learning  had  penetrated, 
read  and  discussed  it.  But  bold  as  its  language  may  have  seemed, 
Warham  not  only  expressed  his  approbation,  but  lent  the  work — as 
he  wrote  to  its  author — "  to  bishop  after  bishop."  The  most  in- 
fluential of  his  suffragans.  Bishop  Fox  of  Winchester,  declared  that 
the  mere  version  was  worth  ten  commentaries:  the  most  learned, 
Fisher  of  Rochester,  entertained  Erasmus  at  his  house. 

Daring  and  full  of  promise  as  were  these  efforts  of  the  New 
Learning  in  the  direction  of  educational  and  religious  reform,  its 
political  and  social  speculations  took  a  far  wider  range  in  the ''  Uto- 
pia" of  Thomas  More.  Even  in  the  household  of  Cardinal  Morton, 
where  he  had  spent  his  childhood,  More's  precocious  ability  had} 
raised  the  highest  hopes.  "  Whoever  may  live  to  see  it,"  the  gray- 
haired  statesman  used  to  say, ''  this  boy  now  waiting  at  table  will 
turn  out  a  marvelous  man."  We  have  seen  the  spell  which  his 
wonderful  learning  and  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  threw  at  Ox- 
ford over  Colet  and  Erasmus ;  and,  young  as  he  was.  More  no  soon- 
er quitted  the  university  than  he  was  known  throughout  Europe  as 
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one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  the  new  movement.  The  keen  ir- 
regular face,  the  gray  restless  eye,  the  thin  mobile  lips,  the  tumbled 
brown  hair,  the  careless  gait  and  dress,  as  they  remain  stamped  on 
the  canvas  of  Holbein,  picture  the  inner  soul  of  the  man,  his  vivaci- 
ty, his  restless,  all -devouring  intellect,  his  keen  and  even  reckless 
wit,  the  kindly,  half-sad  humor  that  drew  its  strange  veil  of  laugh- 
ter and  tears  over  the  deep,  tender  reverence  of  the  soul  within. 
In  a  higher,  because  in  a  sweeter  and  more  lovable  form  than  Co- 
let,  MoTfiJs  the  representative  of  the  religious  tendency  of  the  New 
Learnmg  in  England.  The  young  law-student  who  laughed  at  the 
superstition  and  asceticism  of  the  monks  of  his  day  wore  a  hair 
shirt  next  his  skin,  and  schooled  himself  by  penances  for  the  cell  he 
desired  among  the  Carthusians.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man 
that  among  all  the  gay,  profligate  scholars  of  the  Italian  Renas- 
cence he  chose  as  the  object  of  his  admiration  the  disciple  of  Sa- 
vonarola, Pico  di  Mirandola.  Free-thinker  as  the  bigots  who  listen- 
ed to  his  daring  speculations  termed  him,  his  eye  would  brighten 
and  his  tongue  falter  as  he  spoke  with  friends  of  heaven  and  the 
after-life.  When  he  took  office,  it  was  with  the  open  stipulation 
"  first  to  look  to  God,  and  after  God  to  the  King."  But  in  his  out- 
er bearing  there  was  nothing  of  the  monk  or  recluse.  The  bright- 
ness and  freedom  of  the  Kew  Learning  seemed  incarnate  in  the 
young  scholar,  with  his  gay  talk,  his  winsomeness  of  manner,  his 
reckless  epigrams,  his  passionate  love  of  music,  his  omnivorous 
reading,  his  paradoxical  speculations,  his  jibes  at  monks,  his  school- 
boy fervor  of  liberty.  But  events  were  soon  to  prove  that  beneath 
this  sunny  nature  lay  a  stern  inflexibility  of  conscientious  resolve. 
The  Florentine  scholars  who  penned  declamations  against  tyrants 
had  covered  with  their  flatteries  the  tyranny  of  the  house  of  Medi- 
ci. More  had  no  sooner  entered  Parliament  than  his  ready  argument 
and  keen  sense  of  justice  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  royal  demand 
for  a  heavy  subsidy.  "A  beardless  boy,"  said  the  courtiers — and 
More  was  only  twenty-three — "has  disappointed  the  King's  pur- 
pose ;"  and  during  the  rest  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  reign  the  young 
lawyer  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  public  life.  But  the  with- 
drawal hjid  little  effect  on  his  buoyant  activity.  He  rose  at  once 
into  repute  at  the  bar.  He  published  his  "Life  of  Edward  the 
Fifth,"  the  first  work  in  which  what  we  may  call  modern  English 
prose  appears  written  with  purity  and  clearness  of  style  and  a  free- 
dom either  from  antiquated  forms  of  expression  or  classical  ped- 
antry. His  ascetic  dreams  were  replaced  by  the  affections  of  home. 
It  is  when  we  get  a  glimpse  of  him  in  his  house  at  Chelsea  that  we 
imderstand  the  endearing  epithets  which  Erasmus  always  lavishes 
upon  More.  The  delight  of  the  young  husband  was  to  train  the 
girl  he  had  chosen  for  his  wife  in  his  own  taste  for  letters  and 
for  music.  The  reserve  which  the  age  exacted  from  parents  was 
thrown  to  the  winds  in  More's  intercourse  with  his  children.  He 
loved  teaching  them,  and  lured  them  to  their  deeper  studies  by  the 
coins  and  curiosities  he  had  gathered  in  his  cabinet.  He  was  as 
fond  of  their  pets  and  their  games  as  his  children  themselves,  and 
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would  take  grave  scholars  and  statesmen  into  the  garden  to  see  his 
girls'  rabbit-hutches  or  to  watch  the  gambols  of  their  favorite  mon- 
key. "  I  have  given  you  kisses  enough,"  he  wrote  to  his  little  ones, 
in  merry  verse,  when  far  away  on  political  business,  "  but  stripes 
hardly  ever."  The  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth  dragged  him 
back  into  the  political  current.  It  was  at  his  house  that  Erasmus 
penned  the  "  Praise  of  Folly,"  and  the  work,  in  its  Latin  title, "  Mo- 
riae  Encomium,"  embodied  in  playful  fun  his  love  of  the  extrava- 
gant humor  of  More.  More  "  tried  as  hard  to  keep  out  of  Court," 
says  his  descendant,  "  as  most  men  try  to  get  into  it."  When  the 
charm  of  his  conversation  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  the  young  sov- 
ereign "  tliat  he  could  not  once  in  a  month  get  leave  to  go  home  to 
his  wife  or  children,  whose  company  he  much  desired,  ...  .he  began 
thereupon  lo  dissemble  his  nature,  and  so,  little  by  little,  from  his 
former  mirth  to  dissemble  himself."  More  shared  to  the  full  the 
disappointment  of  his  friends  at  the  sudden  outbreak  of  Henry's 
warlike  temper,  but  the  peace  again  drew  him  to  the  Court,  he  en- 
tered the  roynl  service,  and  was  soon  in  the  King's  confidence  both 
as  a  councilor  and  as  a  diplomatist. 

It  was  on  one  of  his  diplomatic  missions  that  More  describes 
himself  as  hearing  news  of  the  kingdom  of  "  Nowhere."  "  On  a 
certain  day  when  I  had  heard  mass  in  Our  Lady's  Church,  which 
is  the  fairest,  the  most  gorgeous  and  curious  church  or  building 
in  all  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and  also  most  frequented  of  people,  and 
service  being  over,  I  was  ready  to  go  home  to  my  lodgings,  I 
chanced  to  espy  my  friend,  Peter  Gilles,  talking  with  a  certain 
stranger,  a  man  well  stricken  in  age,  with  a  black,  sun-burned  face, 
a  large  beard,  and  a  cloke  cast  trimly  about  his  shoulders,  whom  by 
his  favor  and  apparell  forthwith  I  judged  to  be  a  mariner."  The 
sailor  turned  out  to  have  been  a  companion  of  Amerigo  Vespucci 
in  those  voyages  to  the  New  World  "that  be  now  in  print  and 
abroad  in  every  man's  hand,"  and  on  More's  invitation  he  accom- 
panied him  to  his  house,  and  "there  in  my  garden  upon  a  bench 
covered  with  green  turves  wo  sato  down,  talking  together"  of  the 
man's  marvelous  adventures,  his  desertion  in  America  by  Vespucci, 
his  wanderings  over  the  country  under  the  equinoctial  line,  and  at 
last  of  his  stay  in  the  kingdom  of  "  Nowhere."  It  was  the  story 
of  "  Nowhere,"  or  Utopia,  which  More  embodied  in  the  wonderful 
book  which  reveals  to  us  the  heart  of  the  New  Learning.  As  yet 
the  movement  had  been  one  of  scholars  and  divines.  Its  plans  of 
reform  had  been  almost  exclusively  intellectual  and  religious.  But 
in  More  the  same  free  play  of  thought  which  had  shaken  o£E  the  old 
forms  of  education  and  faith  turned  to  question  the  old  forms  of 
society  and  politics.  From  a  world  where  fifteen  hundred  years  of 
Christian  teaching  had  produced  social  injustice,  religious  intoler- 
ance, and  political  tyranny,  the  humorist  philosopher  turned  to  a 
"  Nowhere,"  in  which  the  mere  efforts  of  natural  human  virtue 
realized  those  ends  of  security,  equality,  brotherhood,  and  freedom 
for  which  the  very  institution  of  society  seemed  to  have  been  framed. 
It  is  as  he  wanders  through  this  dream-land  of  the  new  reason  that 
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More  toacbes  the  great  problems  which  were  fast  opening  before 
the  modern  world,  problems  of  labor,  of  crime,  of  conscience,  of 
government.  Merely  to  have  seen  and  to  have  examined  questions 
such  as  these  would  prove  the  keenness  of  his  intellect,  but  its  far- 
reaching  originality  is  shown  in  the  solutions  which  he  proposes. 
Amid  much  that  is  the  pure  play  of  an  exuberant  fancy,  much  that 
is  mere  recollection  of  the  dreams  of  by-gone  dreamers,  w^e  find 
again  and  again  the  most  important  social  and  political  discoveries 
of  later  times  anticipated  by  the  genius  of  Thomas  More.  In  some 
points,  such  as  his  treatment  of  the  question  of  labor,  he  still  re- 
mains far  in  advance  of  cuiTent  opinion.  The  whole  system  of 
society  around  him  seemed  to  him  '^  nothing  but  a  conspiracy  of 
the  rich  against  the  poor."  Its  economic  legislation  was  simply 
the  caiTying  out  of  such  a  conspiracy  by  process  of  law.  "The 
rich  are  ever  striving  to  pare  away  something  further  from  the 
daily  wages  of  the  poor  by  private  fraud  and  even  by  public  law, 
so  that  the  wrong  already  existing  (for  it  is  a  wrong  that  those  from 
whom  the  state  derives  most  benefit  should  receive  least  reward) 
is  made  yet  greater  by  means  of  the  law  of  the  state."  "  The  rich 
devise  every  means  by  which  they  may  in  the  first  place  secure  to 
themselves  what  they  have  amassed  by  wrong,  and  then  take  to 
their  own  use  and  profit  at  the  lowest  possible  price  the  work  and 
labor  of  the  poor.  And  so  soon  as  the  rich  decide  on  adopting 
these  devices  in  the  name  of  the  public,  then  they  become  law.'' 
The  result  was  the  wretched  existence  to  which  the  labor-class  was 
doomed, "  a  life  so  wretched  that  even  a  beast's  life  seems  envia- 
ble." No  such  cry  of  pity  for  the  poor,  of  protest  agahist  the 
system  of  agrarian  and  manufacturing  tyranny  which  found  its-ex- 
pression in  the  Statutes  of  Laborers,  had  been  heard  since  the  days 
of  Piers  Ploughman.  But  from  Christendom  More  turns  with  a 
smile  to  "  Nowhere."  In  "  Nowhere"  the  aim  of  legislation  is  to 
secure  the  welfare,  social,  industrial,  intellectual,  religious,  of  the 
community  at  large,  and  of  the  labor-class  as  the  true  basis  of  a 
well-ordered  commonwealth.  The  end  of  its  labor-laws  was  sini])ly 
the  welfare  of  the  laborer.  Goods  were  possessed  indeed  in  com- 
mon, but  labor  was  compulsory  with  all.  The  period  of  toil  was 
shortened  to  the  nine  hours  demanded  by  modern  artisans,  with  a 
view  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  worker.  "  In  the  in- 
stitution of  the  weal  public  this  end  is  only  and  chiefly  pretended 
and  minded  that  what  time  may  possibly  be  spared  from  the  neces- 
sary occupations  and  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  all  that  the  citi- 
zens should  withdraw  from  bodily  service,  to  the  free  liberty  of 
the  mind  and  garnishing  of  the  same.  For  herein  they  conceive 
the  felicity  of  this  life  to  consist."  A  public  system  of  education 
enabled  the  Utopians  to  avail  themselves  of  their  leisure.  While 
in  England  half  of  the  population  "  could  read  no  English,"  every 
child  was  well  taught  in  "  Nowhere."  The  physical  aspects  of  so- 
ciety were  cared  for  as  attentively  as  its  moral.  Tlie  houses  of 
Utopia  "  in  the  beginning  were  very  low,  and  like  homely  cottages 
or  poor  shepherd  huts  made  at  all  adventures  of  every  rude  piece 
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of  timber  that  came  first  to  hand,  with  mud  walls,  and  ridged  roofs 
thatched  over  with  straw."  The  picture  was  really  that  of  the  com- 
mon English  town  of  More's  day,  the  home  of  squalor  and  pesti- 
lence. In  Utopia,  however,  they  had  at  last  come  to  realize  the  con- 
nection between  public  morality  and  the  health  which  springs  from 
light,  air,  comfort,  and  cleanliness.  "  The  streets  were  twenty  feet 
broad ;  the  houses  backed  by  spacious  gardens,  and,  curiously  build- 
ed  after  a  gorgeous  and  gallant  sort,  with  their  stories  one  after  an- 
other. The  outsides  of  the  walls  be  made  either  of  hard  flint,  or  of 
Elastcr,  or  else  of  brick ;  and  the  inner  sides  be  well  strengthened 
y  timber  work.  The  roofs  be  plain  and  flat,  covered  over  with 
plaster  so  tempered  that  no  fii-e  can  hurt  or  perish  it,  and  with- 
standing the  violence  of  the  weather  better  than  any  lead.  They 
keep  the  wind  out  of  their  windows  with  glass,  for  it  is  there  much 
used,  and  sometimes  also  with  fine  linen  cloth  dipped  in  oil  or  amber, 
and  that  for  two  commodities,  for  by  this  means  more  light  cometh 
in  and  the  wind  is  better  kept  out." 

The  same  foresight  which  appears  in  More's  treatment  of  the 
questions  of  labor  and  the  public  health  is  yet  more  apparent  in  his 
treatment  of  the  question  of  crime.  He  was  the  first  to  suggest 
that  punishment  was  less  effective  in  suppressing  it  than  prevention. 
"  If  you  allow  your  people  to  be  badly  taught,  their  morals  to  be 
corrupted  from  childhood,  and  then  when  they  are  men  punish 
them  for  the  very  crimes  to  which  they  have  been  trained  in  child- 
hood— what  is  this  but  first  to  make  thieves,  and  then  to  punish 
them?"  He  was  the  first  to  plead  for  proportion  between  the 
punishment  and  the  crime,  and  to  point  out  Uie  folly  of  the  cruel 
penalties  of  his  day.  '^  Simple  theft  is  not  so  great  an  offense  as 
to  be  punished  with  death."  If  a  thief  and  a  murderer  are  sure 
of  the  same  penalty,  he  points  out  that  the  law  is  simply  tempting 
the  thief  to  secure  his  theft  by  murder.  "  While  we  go  about  to 
make  thieves  afraid,  we  are  really  provoking  them  to  kill  good 
men."  The  end  of  all  punishment  ho  declares  to  be  reformation, 
"  nothing  else  but  the  destruction  of  vice  and  the  saving  of  men." 
He  advises  "  so  using  and  ordering  criminals  that  they  can  not 
choose  but  be  good ;  and  what  harm  soever  they  did  before,  the 
residue  of  their  lives  to  make  amends  for  the  same."  Above  all, 
he  urges  that  to  be  remedial  punishment  must  be  wrought  out  by 
labor  and  hope,  so  that  none  is  hopeless  or  in  despair  to  recover 
again  his  former  state  of  freedom  by  giving  good  tokens  and  hke- 
lihood  of  himself  that  he  will  ever  after  that  live  a  true  and  honest 
man."  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  great  principles  More 
lays  down  he  anticipated  every  one  of  the  improvements  in  our 
criminal  system  which  have  distinguished  the  last  hundred  years. 
His  treatment  of  the  religious  question  was  even  more  in  advance 
of  his  age.  If  the  houses  of  Utopia  were  strangely  in  contrast  with 
the  halls  of  England,  where  the  bones  from  every  dinner  lay  rotting 
in  the  dirty  straw  which  strewed  the  floor,  wbere  the  smoke  curled 
about  the  rafters,  and  the  wind  whistled  through  the  unglazed  win- 
dows ;  if  its  penal  legislation  had  little  likeness  to  the  gallows  which 
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stood  out  80  frequently  against  oar  English  sky;  the  religion  of 
"  Nowhere"  was  in  yet  stronger  conflict  with  the  faith  of  Christen- 
dom. It  rested  simply  on  natare  and  reason.  It  held  that  God's 
design  was  the  happiness  of  man,  and  that  the  ascetic  rejection  of 
human  delights,  save  for  the  common  good,  was  thanklessness  to 
the  Giver.  Christianity,  indeed,  had  already  reached  Utopia,  but  it 
had  few  priests ;  religion  found  its  centre  rather  in  the  family  than 
in  the  concrres^ation :  and  each  household  confessed  its  faults  to  its 
own  natural  head.  A  yet  stranger  characteristic  was  seen  in  the 
peaceable  way  in  which  it  lived  side  by  side  with  the  older  relig- 
ions. More  than  a  century  before  William  of  Orange,  More  dis- 
cerned and  proclaimed  the  great  principle  of  religious  toleration. 
In  "  Nowhere"  it  was  lawful  to  every  man  to  be  of  what  religion  he 
would.  Even  the  disbelievers  in  a  Divine  Being  or  in  the  immor« 
tality  of  man,  who  by  a  single  exception  to  its  pei-fect  religious  in- 
difference were  excluded  from  public  office,  were  excluded,  not  on 
the  ground  of  their  religious  belief,  but  because  their  opinions  were 
believed  to  be  degrading  to  mankind,  and  therefore  to  incapacitate 
those  who  held  them  from  governing  in  a  noble  temper.  But  even 
these  were  subject  to  no  punishment,  because  the  people  of  Utopia 
were  '^  persuaded  that  it  is  not  in  a  man's  power  to  believe  what  he 
list."  The  religion  which  a  man  held  he  might  propagate  by  ar- 
gument, though  not  by  violence  or  insult  to  the  ixjligion  of  others. 
But  while  each  sect  performed  its  rites  in  private,  all  assembled  for 
public  worship  in  a  spacious  temple,  where  the  vast  throng,  clad  in 
white,  and  grouped  round  a  priest  clothed  in  fair  raiment  wrought 
marvelously  out  of  birds'  plumage,  joined  in  hymns  and  prayers  so 
framed  as  to  be  acceptable  to  all.  The  importance  of  this  public 
devotion  lay  in  the  evidence  it  afforded  that  liberty  of  conscience 
could  be  combined  with  religious  unity. 


Section  v.— Wolsey.    1515— 1531. 

[^Authorities. — The  chronicler  Hall,  who  wrote  under  Edward  the  Sixth,  has  been 
copied  for  Heniy  the  Eighth's  reign  by  Grafton,  and  fuUowed  by  Ilolinshed.  But 
for  any  real  knowledge  of  Wolsey 's  administration  wc  must  turn  to  the  invaluable 
prefiices  which  Professor  Brewer  has  prefixed  to  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers  for 
this  period,  and  to  the  State  Papers  themselves.] 


"  There  are  many  things  in  the  commonwealth  of  Nowhere  which 
I  rather  wish  than  hope  to  see  adopted  in  our  own."  It  was  with 
these  words  of  characteristic  irony  that  More  closed  the  great  work 
which  embodied  the  dreams  of  the  New  Learning.  Destined  as 
they  were  to  fulfillment  in  the  course  of  ages,  its  schemes  of  social, 
religious,  and  political  reform  broke  helplessly  against  the  temper 
of  the  time.  At  the  very  moment  when  More  was  pleading  the 
cause  of  justice  betwqen  rich  and  poor,  the  agrarian  discontent  was 
being  fanned  by  exactions  into  a  fiercer  flame.  While  he  aimed 
sarcasm  after  sarcasm  against  king-worship,  despotism  was  being 
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organized  into  a  system.  His  advocacy  of  the  two  principles  of  re- 
ligious toleration  and  Christian  comprehension  coincides  almost  to 
a  year  with  the  opening  of  the  strife  between  the  Reformation  and 
the  Papacy. 

^'  That  Lather  has  a  fine  genius,"  laughed  Leo  the  Tenth,  when 
he  heard  that  a  German  professor  had  nailed  some  propositions 
denouncing  the  abuse  of  indulgences,  or  of  the  Papal  power  to  re- 
mit certain  penalties  attached  to  the  commission  of  sins,  against  the 
doors  of  the  church  at  Wittenberg.  But  the  "  Quarrell  of  Friars,*' 
as  the  controversy  was  termed  contemptuously  at  Rome,  soon  took 
larger  proportions.  If  at  the  outset  Luther  flung  himself  "  pros- 
trate at  the  feet"  of  the  Papacy,  and  owned  its  voice  as  the  voice  of 
Christ,  the  formal  sentence  of  Leo  no  sooner  confirmed  the  doctrine 
of  indulgences  than  their  opponent  appealed  to  a  future  council  of 
the  CImrch.  Two  years  later  the  rupture  was  complete.  A  Papal 
bull  formally  condemned  the  errors  of  the  Reformer.  The  con- 
demnation was  met  with  defiance,  and  Luther  publicly  consigned 
the  bull  to  the  flames.  A  second  condemnation  expelled  him  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  the  ban  of  the  Empire  was  soon  add- 
ed to  that  of  the  Papacy.  "  Here  stand  I ;  I  can  none  other,"  Lu- 
ther replied  to  the  young  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  he  pressed 
him  to  recant  in  the  Diet  of  Worms;  and  from  the  hiding-place  in 
the  Thuringian  Forest  where  he  was  sheltered  by  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  he  denounced  not  merely,  as  at  first,  the  abuses  of  the  Pa- 
pacy, but  the  Papacy  itself.  The  heresies  of  Wyclif  were  revived ; 
the  infallibility,  the  authority  of  the  Roman  See,  the  truth  of  its 
doctrines,  the  efficacy  of  its  worship,  were  denied  and  scofEed  at  in 
the  vigorous  pamphlets  which  issued  from  his  retreat,  and  were  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world  by  the  new  printing-press.  The  old 
resentment  of  Germany  against  the  oppression  of  Rome,  the  moral 
revolt  in  its  more  religious  minds  against  the  secularity  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  Church,  the  disgust  of  the  New  Learning  at  its 
superstition  and  ignorance,  combined  to  secure  for  Luther  a  wide- 
spread popularity  and  the  protection  of  the  northern  princes  of  the 
empire.  In  England,  however,  his  protest  found  as  yet  no  echo : 
its  only  effect  indeed  was  to  rouse  again  the  old  spirit  of  persecu- 
tion. Luther's  works  were  solemnly  burned  in  St.  Paul's,  heretical 
publications  were  ordered  to  be  delivered  up,  and  fresh  orders  were 
issued  for  the  prosecution  of  heretics  in  the  bishops'  courts.  Tlie 
young  King  himself,  proud  of  a  theological  knowledge  in  which  he 
stood  alone  among  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  entered  the  lists 
against  Luther  with  an  "Assertion  of  the  Seven  Sacraments,"  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  by  Leo  with  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith."  The  insolent  abuse  of  the  Reformer's  answer  called  More 
and  Fisher  into  the  field.  As  yet  the  New  Learning,  though  scared 
by  Luther's  intemperate  language,  had  steadily  backed  him  in  his 
struggle.  Erasmus  pleaded  for  him  with  the  Emperor;  Ulrich 
Ton  Ilutten  attacked  the  friai*s  in  satires  and  invectives  as  violent 
as  his  own.  But  the  temper  of  the  Revival  was  even  more  antago- 
nistic to  the  temper  of  Luther  than  that  of  Rome  itself.    From  Uie 
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golden  dream  of  a  new  age,  wrought  peaceably  and  purely  by  the 
slow  progress  of  intelligence,  the  growth  of  letters,  the  development 
of  human  virtue,  the  Reformer  of  Wittenberg  turned  away  with 
horror.  He  had  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the  new  culture.  He 
despised  reason  as  heartily  as  any  Papal  dogmatist  could  despise  it. 
He  hated  the  very  thought  of  toleration  or  comprehension.  He 
had  been  driven  by  a  moral  and  intellectual  compulsion  to  declare 
the  Roman  system  a  false  one,  but  it  was  only  to  replace  it  by  an- 
other system  of  doctrine  just  as  elaborate,  and  claiming  precisely  the 
same  infallibility.  To  degrade  human  nature  was  to  atuick  the  very 
base  of  the  New  Learning ;  but  Erasmus  no  sooner  advanced  to  its 
defense  than  Luther  declared  man  to  be  utterly  enslaved  by  original 
sin,  and  incapable  through  any  efforts  of  his  own  of  discovering 
truth  or  of  arriving  at  goodness.  Such  a  doctrine  not  only  annihi- 
lated the  piety  and  wisdom  of  the  classic  past,  from  which  the  New 
Learning  had  drawn  its  larger  views  of  life  and  of  the  world ;  it 
trampled  in  the  dust  reason  itself,  the  very  instrument  by  which 
More  and  Erasmus  hoped  to  regenerate  both  knowledge  and  relig- 
ion. To  More  especially,  with  his  keener  perception  of  its  future 
effect,  this  sudden  revival  of  a  purely  theological  and  dogmatic 
spirit,  severing  Christendom  into  warring  camps,  and  annihilating 
all  hopes  of  union  and  tolerance,  was  especially  hateful  The  tem« 
per  which  hitherto  had  seemed  so  "  endearing,  gentle,  and  happy,'* 
suddenly  gave  way.  His  reply  to  Luther's  attack  upon  the  King 
sank  to  the  level  of  the  work  it  answered.  That  of  Fisher  was 
calmer  and  more  argumentative ;  but  the  divorce  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing from  the  Reformation  was  complete. 

Nor  were  the  political  hopes  of  the  "Utopia"  destined  to  be 
realized  by  the  minister  who  at  the  close  of  Henry's  early  war  with 
France  mounted  rapidly  into  power.  Thomas  Wolsey,  the  son  of 
a  wealthy  townsman  of  Ipswich,  who  had  risen  to  the  post  of  royal 
chaplain,  was  taken  by  Bisliop  Fox,  at  the  death  of  Henry  the  Sev- 
i  enth,  into  the  political  service  of  the  Crown.  His  extraordinary 
abilities  hardly  perhaps  required  the  songs,  dances,  and  carouses 
with  his  indulgence  in  which  he  was  taunted  by  his  enemies,  to  aid 
him  in  winning  the  favor  of  the  young  sovereign.  From  the  post 
of  favorite  he  soon  rose  to  that  of  minister.  Henry's  resentment  at 
Ferdinand's  perfidy  and  at  the  ridiculous  results  of  the  vast  efforts 
and  expense  of  the  war  against  France  broke  the  Spanish  alliance 
to  which  his  father  and  the  ministers  whom  his  father  had  left  him 
so  steadily  clung.  The  retirement  of  Fox  made  way  for  Wolsey, 
and  the  policy  of  the  new  statesman  reversed  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors. It  was  the  friendship  of  England  which  encouraged  Francis 
the  First  to  attempt  the  reconquest  of  Lombardy,  and  even  his  vic- 
tory of  Marignano  failed  to  rouse  a  jealousy  of  French  aggression, 
though  by  treaties  and  subsidies  to  its  opponents  Wolsey  managed 
to  limit  the  conquests  of  France  to  the  Milanese.  A  French  alliance 
meant  simply  a  policy  of  peace,  and  the  administration  of  Wolsey 
amid  all  its  ceaseless  diplomacy  aimed  steadily  at  keeping  England 
out  of  war.     The  peace,  as  we  have  seen,  restored  the  hopes  of  the 
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New  Learning ;  it  enabled  Colet  to  refoma  education,  Erasmus  to 
undertake  the  regeneration  of  the  Church,  More  to  set  on  foot  a 
new  science  of  politics.  But  peace  as  Wolsey  used  it  was  fatal  to 
English  freedom.  In  the  political  hints  which  lie  scattered  over 
the  "  Utopia"  More  notes  with  bitter  irony  the  advance  of  the  new 
despotism.  It  was  only  in  "Nowhere"  that  a  sovereign  was  ** re- 
movable on  suspicion  of  a  design  to  enslave  his  people."  In  En- 
gland the  work  of  slavery  was  being  quietly  wrought,  hints  the 
great  lawyer,  through  the  law.  "  There  will  never  be  wanting 
some  pretense  for  deciding  in  the  King's  favor ;  as,  that  equity  is 
on  his  side,  or  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  or  some  forced  interpre- 
tation of  it ;  or  if  none  of  these,  that  the  royal  prerogative  ought 
with  conscientious  judges  to  outweigh  all  other  considerations.'' 
We  are  startled  at  the  precision  with  which  More  maps  out  the  ex- 
pedients by  which  the  law-courts  were  to  lend  themselves  to  the 
advance  of  tyranny  till  their  crowning  judgment  in  the  case  of  ship- 
money.  But  behind  these  judicial  expedients  lay  great  principles 
of  absolutism,  which  partly  from  the  exam}>lo  of  foreign  monarchies, 
partly  from  the  sense  of  social  and  political  insecurity,  and  yet  more 
from  the  isolated  position  of  the  Crown,  were  gradually  winning 
their  way  in  public  opinion.  "These  notions,"  he  goes  boldly  on, 
"  are  fostered  by  the  maxim  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  how- 
ever much  he  may  wish  to  do  it ;  that  not  only  the  property,  but 
the  persons  of  his  subjects  are  his  own ;  and  that  a  man  has  a  right 
to  no  more  than  the  King's  goodness  thinks  fit  not  to  take  from 
him."  In  the  hands  of  Wolsey  these  maxims  were  transformed 
into  principles  of  state.  The  check  which  had  been  imposed  on 
the  royal  power  by  the  presence  of  great  prelates  and  nobles  at  the 
Council  was  practically  removed.  All  authority  was  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  minister.  The  whole  direction  of  home 
and  foreign  affairs  rested  with  Wolsey  alone;  as  chancellor  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  public  justice ;  his  elevation  to  the  office  of 
legate  rendered  him  supreme  in  the  Church.  Enormous  as  was 
the  mass  of  work  which  he  undertook,  it  was  thoroughly  done: 
his  administration  of  the  royal  treasury  was  economical ;  the  num- 
ber of  his  dispatches  is  hardly  less  remarkable  than  the  care  be- 
stowed upon  each ;  as  chancellor  even  More — his  avowed  enemy — 
confesses  that  he  surpassed  all  men's  expectation.  The  Court  of 
Chancery,  indeed,  became  so  crowded  with  business,  through  the 
character  for  expedition  and  justice  which  it  acquired  under  his 
rule,  that  subordinate  courts — one  of  which,  that  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  still  remains — had  to  be  created  for  its  relief.  It  was 
this  vast  concentration  of  all  secular  and  ecclesiastical  power  in  a 
single  hand  which  accustomed  England  to  the  personal  government 
which  began  with  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  it  was,  above  all,  Wol- 
Bey's  long  tenure  of  the  whole  Papal  authority  within  the  realm, 
and  the  consequent  suspension  of  appeals  to  Rome,  that  led  men 
to  acquiesce  at  a  later  time  in  Henry's  religious  supremacy.  For 
great  as  was  Wolsey's  pride,  he  regarded  himself  and  proclaimed 
himself  simply  as  the  creature  of  the  King.    Henry  had  mnnifi- 
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oently  rewarded  his  services  to  the  Crown.  He  had  been  raised  to 
the  SCO  of  Lincoln  and  the  archbishopric  of  York,  the  revenues  of 
two  other  sees  whose  tenants  were  foreigners  were  in  his  hands,  he 
was  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  he  was  in  re- 
ceipt of  pensions  from  France  and  Spain,  while  his  official  emoiu- 
raents  were  enormous.  His  ambition  was  glutted  at  last  with  the 
rank  of  cardinal.  His  pomp  was  almost  royal.  A  train  of  prel- 
ates and  nobles  followed  him  wherever  he  moved;  his  household 
was  composed  of  five  hundred  persons  of  noble  birth,  and  its  chief 
posts  were  held  by  knights  and  barons  of  the  realm.  He  spent  his 
vast  wealth  with  princely  ostentation.  Two  of  his  houses,  Hamp- 
ton Court  and  York  House  (under  its  name  of  Whitehall),  were 
splendid  enough  to  serve  at  his  fall  for  royal  palaces.  His  school 
at  Ipswich  was  eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  his  foundation  at  Oxford, 
whose  name  of  Cardinal  College  has  been  lost  in  its  later  title  of 
Christ-church.  But  all  this  mass  of  power  and  wealth  Wolsey  held, 
and  owned  that  he  held,  simply  at  the  royal  will.  In  raising  his  fa- 
vorite to  the  head  of  Church  and  of  State,  Henry  was  simply  gath- 
ering all  religious  as  well  as  all  civil  authority  into  his  personal 
grasp.  The  nation  which  trembled  before  Wolsey  learned  to  trem- 
ble before  the  King  who  could  destroy  Wolsey  by  a  breath. 

That  Henry's  will  was  supreme  in  the  state  was  proved  by  his 
rough  repudiation,  after  nine  years  of  peace,  of  the  policy  on  which 
all  the  CardinaPs  plans  of  administration  were  based.  The  Span- 
ish cause  was  popular  among  the  English  nobility,  and  it  was  reso- 
lutely advocated  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  stood  at  their 
head.  Wolsey  met  the  Duke's  opposition  with  a  charge  of  trea- 
son, to  which  the  fact  of  his  descent  from  Edward  the  Third  gave 
a  fatal  weight.  Buckingham  had  sworn  that  in  the  event  of  Hen- 
ry's ceasing  to  live  he  would  bring  the  Cardinal's  head  to  the  block, 
and  the  boast  was  tortured  into  the  crime  of  imagining  the  King's 
death.  The  peers  were  forced  to  doom  the  chief  of  their  order  to 
a  traitor's  punishment;  but  the  Queen,  Catherine  of  AiTagon,  still 
upheld  the  partisans  of  Spain,  and  Henry  was  himself  weary  of  a 
policy  of  peace.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  attaining  the  impe- 
rial crown  on  the  death  of  Maximilian,  he  ceased  to  believe  Wol- 
sey's  flattering  assurances  that  in  the  balanced  contest  between 
Spain  and  France  he  was  the  arbiter  of  Europe;  while  the  dream 
01  "  recovering  his  French  inheritance,"  which  he  had  never  really 
abandoned,  was  carefully  fed  by  his  nephew  Charles,  who  had  in- 
herited Flanders  as  heir  to  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Austria  as 
heir  to  Maximilian,  and  Castile  as  the  son  of  Juana,  had  mounted 
the  throne  of  Arragon  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Ferdinand, 
and  by  his  election  as  emperor  had  become  in  his  earliest  manhood 
the  mightiest  power  in  Christendom.  It  was  in  vain  that  Francis 
strove  to  retain  Henry's  friendship  by  an  interview  near  Guisnes, 
to  which  the  profuse  expenditure  of  both  monarchs  gave  the  name 
of  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold ;  in  vain  that  Wolsey  endeavored  to 
avert  the  struggle  by  conferences,  and  to  delay  the  visit  of  Charles 
to  England.    The  meeting  of  the  Emperor  with  Henry  at  South- 
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ampton  gave  the  signal  for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  Huniy  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  persuasions  and  promises  of  his  young  nephew,  and 
the  French  alliance  came  to  an  end.  In  the  firat  result  of  the  new 
war  policy  at  home  we  can  see  the  reason  for  Wolsey's  passionate 
adherence  to  a  policy  of  peace.  With  the  instinct  of  despotism  he 
had  seen  that  the  real  danger  which  menaced  the  new  monarchy 
lay  in  the  tradition  of  the  English  Parliament ;  and  though  Henry 
had  thrice  called  together  the  Houses  to  supply  the  expenses  of  his 
^irlier  struggle  with  France,  Wolsey  governed  during  eight  years 
of  peace  without  once  assembling  them.  The  ordinary  resources 
of  the  Crown,  however,  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
war,  but  so  strong  was  Wolsey's  antipathy  to  Parliament  that  he 
resorted  to  a  measure  of  arbitrary  taxation  whose  success  would 
have  rendered  it  needless  ever  to  convoke  Parliament  again.  A 
forced  loan  was  assessed  upon  the  whole  kingdom.  Twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  were  exacted  from  I^ondon ;  and  its  wealthier  citizens 
were  simimoned  before  the  Cardinal  and  required  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  value  of  their  estates.  Commissioners  were  dispatch- 
ed into  eveiy  county  for  the  purpose  of  assessment,  and  precepts 
were  issued  on  their  information,  requiring  in  some  cases  supplies 
of  soldiers,  in  others  a  tenth  or  a  man's  annual  income,  for  the 
King's  service.  So  poor,  however,  was  the  return,  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Wolsey  was  forced  to  summon  Parliament  and  lay  be- 
fore it  the  unprecedented  demand  of  a  property  tax  of  twenty  per 
cent.  The  demand  was  made  by  the  Cardinal  in  person,  but  it 
was  received  with  obstinate  silence.  It  was  in  vain  that  Wolsey 
called  on  member  after  member  to  speak;  and  his  appeal  to  More, 
who  had  been  elected  tc  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
met  by  the  Speaker's  falling  on  his  knees  and  representing  his  pow- 
erlessness  to  reply  till  he  had  received  instructions  from  the  House 
itself.  The  effort  to  overawe  the  Commons  failed,  and  Wolsey  no 
sooner  withdrew  than  an  angry  debate  began.  He  again  returned 
to  answer  the  objections  which  Jiad  been  raised,  and  again  the  Com- 
mons foiled  the  unconstitutional  attempt  to  influence  their  delibera- 
tions by  refusing  to  discuss  the  matter  in  his  presence.  The  strug- 
gle continued  for  a  fortnight;  and  though  successful  in  procuring 
a  subsidy,  the  Court  party  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with 
less  than  half  Wolsey  s  demand.  His  anger  at  this  burst  of  sturdy 
independence  flung  back  the  Cardinal  on  the  system  of  benevolences. 
A  tenth  was  demanded  from  the  laity,  and  a  fourth  from  the  cler- 
gy in  every  county  by  the  royal  commissioners.  There  were  "  sore 
grudging  and  murmuring  " — Warham  wrote  to  the  Court — "  among 
the  people."  "  If  men  should  give  their  goods  by  a  commission, ' 
said  the  Kentish  squires, "  then  it  would  be  worse  than  the  taxes  of 
France,  and  England  should  be  bond,  not  free."  The  keen  political 
instinct  of  the  nation  already  discerned  that  in  the  question  of  self- 
taxation  was  involved  that  of  the  very  existence  of  freedom.  The 
clergy  put  themselves  in  the  forefront  of  the  resistance,  and  preach- 
ed from  every  pulpit  that  the  commission  was  contrary  to  the  lib- 
erties of  the  realm,  and  that  the  King  could  take  no  man's  goods 
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but  by  process  of  law.  So  stirred  was  the  nation  that  Wolsej  bent 
to  the  storm,  and  offered  to  rely  on  the  voluntary  benevolences  of 
each  subject.  But  the  act  which  declared  all  benevolences  illegal 
was  recalled  to  memory,  and  the  demand  was  evaded  by  London, 
while  the  commissioners  were  driven  out  of  Kent.  A  revolt,  in- 
deed, which  broke  out  in  Suffolk  was  only  prevented  from  spread- 
ing by  the  unconditional  withdrawal  of  the  royal  demand. 

Wolsey's  defeat  saved  English  freedom  for  the  moment;  but 
the  danger  from  which  he  shrank  was  not  merely  that  of  a  conflict 
with  the  sense  of  liberty.  The  murmurs  of  the  Kentish  squires 
only  swelled  the  ever-deepening  voice  of  public  discontent  If  the 
condition  of  the  land  question  in  the  end  gave  strength  to  the 
Crown  by  making  it  the  security  for  public  order,  it  became  a  ter- 
rible peril  at  every  crisis  of  conflict  between  the  monarchy  and  the 
land-owners.  The  steady  rise  in  the  price  of  wool  was  at  this  period 
giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  agrarian  changes  which  had  been  go- 
ing steadily  on  for  the  last  hundred  years,  to  the  throwing  together 
of  the  smaller  holdings,  and  the  introduction  of  sheep-farming  on 
an  enormous  scale.  The  merchant  classes,  too,  whose  prosperity 
we  have  already  noticed,  were  investing  largely  in  land,  and  these 
"farming  gentlemen  and  clerking  knights,"  as  Latimer  bitterly 
styled  them,  were  restrained  by  few  traditions  or  associations  in 
their  eviction  of  the  smaller  tenants.  The  land,  indeed,  had  been 
greatly  underlet ;  "  that  which  went  heretofore  for  twenty  or  forty 
pounds  a  year,"  we  learn  from  the  same  source, "  now  is  let  for  fifty 
or  a  hundred ;"  and  the  new  purchasers  were  quick  in  making  profit 
by  a  general  rise  in  rents.  It  had  been  only  by  the  low  scale  of 
rent,  indeed,  that  the  small  yeomanry  class  had  been  enabled  to 
exist.  "  My  father,"  says  Latimer,  "  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  no 
lands  of  his  own ;  only  he  had  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pounds  by 
the  year  at  the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  ho  tilled  so  much  as  kept 
half  a  dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep,  and  my 
mother  milked  thirty  kine;  he  was  able  and  did  find  the  King  a 
harness  with  himself  and  his  horse  while  he  came  to  the  place  that 
he  should  receive  the  King's  wages.  I  can  remember  that  I  buckled 
his  harness  when  he  went  to  Blackheath  Field.  He  kept  me  to 
school :  he  married  my  sisters  with  five  pounds  apiece,  so  that  he 
brought  them  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of  God.  He  kept  hospitali- 
ty for  his  poor  neighbors,  and  some  alms  he  gave  to  the  poor,  and 
all  this  he  did  of  the  same  farm,  where  he  that  now  hath  it  payeth 
sixteen  pounds  by  year  or  more,  and  is  not  able  to  do  any  thing  for 
his  prince,  for  himself,  nor  for  his  children,  or  give  a  cup  of  drink 
to  the  poor."  The  bitterness  of  ejection  was  increased  by  the  iniq- 
uitous means  which  were  often  employed  to  bring  it  about.  The 
farmers,  if  we  believe  More,  were  "  got  rid  of  either  by  fraud  or 
force,  or  tired  out  with  repeated  wrongs  into  parting  with  their 
property."  "  In  this  way  it  conies  to  pass  that  these  poor  wretch- 
es, men,  women,  husbands,  orphans,  widows,  parents  with  little  chil- 
dren, householders  greater  in  number  than  in  wealth  (for  arable 
farming  requires  many  hands,  while  one  shepherd  and  herdsman 
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will  suffice  for  a  pasture  farm),  all  these  emigrate  from  their  na- 
tive fields  without  knowing  where  to  go."  The  sale  of  their  scanty 
household  stufi  drove  them  to  wander  homeless  abroad,  to  be 
thrown  into  prison  as  vagabonds,  to  beg  and  to  steal.  Tet  in 
the  face  of  such  a  spectacle  as  this  we  still  find  the  old  complaint 
of  scarcity  of  labor,  and  the  old  legal  remedy  for  it  in  a  fixed  scale 
of  wages.  The  social  disorder,  in  fact,  baffled  Wolsey's  sagacity, 
and  he  could  find  no  better  remedy  for  it  than  laws  against  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  sheep-farms,  and  a  terrible  increase  of  public  ex- 
ecutions. Both  were  alike  fruitless.  Inclosures  and  evictions  went 
on  as  before.  "If  you  do  not  remedy  the  evils  which  produce 
thieves,"  More  urged  with  bitter  truth, "  the  rigorous  execution  of 
justice  in  punishing  thieves  will  be  vain."  But  even  More  could 
only  suggest  a  remedy  which,  efficacious  as  it  was  subsequently  to 
prove,  had  yet  to  wait  a  century  for  its  realization.  "  Let  the  wool- 
en manufacture  be  introduced,  so  that  honest  employment  may  be 
found  for  those  whom  want  has  made  thieves,  or  will  make  thieves 
ere  long."  The  mass  of  social  disorder  grew  steadily  greater ;  while 
the  break-up  of  the  great  military  households  of  the  nobles  which 
was  still  going  on,  and  the  return  of  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers 
from  the  wars,  introduced  a  yet  more  dangerous  leaven  of  outrage 
and  crime. 

This  public  discontent,  as  well  as  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury, 
added  bitterness  to  the  miserable  result  of  the  war.  To  France,  in- 
deed, the  struggle  had  been  disastrous,  for  the  loss  of  the  Milanese 
and  the  capture  of  Francis  the  First  in  the  defeat  of  Pavia  laid  her 
at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor.  But  England,  as  before,  gained  noth- 
ing from  two  useless  campaigns,  and  in  the  heat  of  Henry's  dis- 
appointment Wolsey  found  it  possible  again  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
Falling  back  on  his  old  policy,  he  drew  closer  the  French  alliance 
and  gave  a  cautious  support  to  Francis ;  while  he  carefully  abstain- 
ed from  any  part  in  the  fresh  war  which  broke  out  on  the  refusal 
of  the  French  monarch  to  fulfill  the  terms* by  which  he  had  pur- 
chased his  release.  But  the  Cardinal's  mind  was  already  dwelling 
on  a  step  by  which  ho  hoped  to  make  any  new  return  to  the  Span- 
ish policy  impossible.  As  a  princess  of  Spain,  and  aunt  to  the  Em- 
peror, the  Queen,  Catherine  of  Arragon,  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  party ;  and  Wolsey  bitterly  resented  the  part  she  had  taken 
in  the  recent  breach  with  France.  But  the  death  of  child  after 
child,  and  the  want  of  a  son,  had  already  roused  a  superstitious 
dread  in  Henry's  mind  that  his  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow, 
though  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  was  marked  with  the  curse  of 
Heaven.  In  the  King's  dread,  Wolsey  saw  the  opportunity  of  sow- 
ing a  deadly  quarrel  between  England  and  Spain.  From  whatever 
quarter  the  notion  of  a  divorce  was  first  suggested  to  Henry,  it  was 
at  once  supported  by  the  Cardinal.  It  was  probably  at  his  sug- 
gestion that  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Kin^s 
marriage  and  on  the  legitimacy  of  its  issue,  the  Lady  Mary,  by  the 
French  negotiatoi-s  of  the  treaty  of  alliance.  Wolsey  was  looking 
forward,  not  only  to  a  breach  with  the  Emperor,  but  to  the  supply- 
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ing  Catherine's  place  with  a  princess  of  France.  But  the  desires 
of  Henry  outran  the  policy  of  his  minister.  His  conscientious  scru- 
ples were  suddenly  quickened  by  the  charms  of  Anne  Boleyn,  a 
young  lady  of  his  court ;  and  this  passion,  neglected  and  despised 
by  W  olsey  as  a  mere  intrigue  of  gallantry,  was  skillfully  fanned  by 
the  gay  beautr  and  dexterous  reserve  of  Anne  herself,  as  well  as  by 
the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  whose  family  her  own  was 
connected.  At  a  moment  when  no  communication  had  as  yet  been 
made  to  the  world  of  his  desire  for  a  divorce,  nor  any  application 
laid  before  the  Pope  for  the  annulling  of  his  former  marriage,  Hen- 
ry suddenly  announced  to  the  Cardinal  his  resolve  on  the  new  union. 
The  remonstrances  which  Wolsey  offered  on  his  knees  were  only 
atoned  for  by  his  promise  of  fresh  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  divorce. 
But  the  matter  was  no  sooner  divulged  than  its  difficulties  became 
manifest.  In  the  Royal  Council  itself  it  received  small  support.' 
The  most  learned  of  the  English  bishops,  Fisher  of  Rochester,  de- 
clared openly  against  it.  The  English  theologians,  who  were  con- 
sulted on  the  validity  of  the  Papal  dispensation  which  had  allowed 
Henry's  marriage  to  take  place,  referred  the  King  to  the  Pope  for  a 
decision  of  the  question.  The  commercial  classes  shrank  from  a 
step  which  involved  an  irretrievable  breach  with  the  Emperor,  who 
was  master  of  their  great  market  in  Flanders.  Above  all,  the  in- 
iquity of  the  proposal  jarred  against  the  public  conscience.  But 
neither  danger  nor  shame  availed  against  the  King's  willfulness 
and  passion.  Wolsey's  suggestions  of  caution  met  only  with  re- 
proaches, and  Henrv's  confidence  was  fatally  lost  as  the  Cardinal 
became  suspected  of  covert  opposition  to  his  favorite  project.  Nor- 
folk and  Anne  Boleyn's  father,  created  at  a  later  time  Lord  Roch- 
ford,  who  gained  more  and  more  the  upper  hand  in  the  Council, 
pushed  the  divorce  resolutely  on.  It  was  in  vain  that  Clement  the 
Seventh,  perplexed  at  once  by  his  wish  to  gratify  Henry,  his  own 
conscientious  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  course  proposed, 
and  his  terror  of  the  Emperor,  whose  power  was  now  predominant 
in  Italy,  suggested  that  the  King  should  act  on  his  own  responsibil- 
ity. Henry  was  rcsolnte  in  demanding  a  legal  declaration  of  the 
invalidity  of  the  Papal  bull  on  which  his  first  marriage  rested,  and 
the  Pope  was  forced  at  last  to  issue  a  commission  to  the  Cardinals 
Wolsey  and  Campeggio  for  a  trial  of  the  facts  on  which  the  King's 
application  was  based.  Months,  however,  passed  in  negotiations  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  such  an  issue.  The  Cardinals  pressed  on 
Catherine  the  expediency  of  her  withdrawal  to  a  religious  house, 
while  Henry  pressed  on  the  Pope  that  of  a  settlement  of  the  mat- 
ter by  his  formal  declaration  against  the  validity  of  the  marriage. 
It  was  not  till  both  efforts  had  failed  that  the  Court  met  at  the 
Blackfriars.  The  Queen,  who  saw  in  Wolsey  her  enemy  rather  than 
a  judge, only  appeared  to  offer  an  appeal  to  Clement;  and  on  the 
refusal  of  the  Cardinals  to  admit  it  she  flung  herself  at  Henry's 
feet.  "  Sire,"  said  Catherine, "  I  beseech  you  to  pity  me,  a  woman 
and  a  stranger,  without  an  assured  friend  and  without  an  indiffer- 
ent counselor.    I  take  GU>d  to  witness  that  I  have  always  been  to 
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yon  a  true  and  loyal  wife,  that  I  have  made  it  my  constant  duty  to 
seek  your  pleasure,  that  I  have  loved  all  whom  you  loved,  whether  I 
have  reason  or  not,  whether  they  are  friends  to  me  or  foes.  I  have 
been  your  wife  for  years,  I  have  brought  you  many  children.  God 
knows  that  when  I  came  to  your  bed  I  was  a  virgin,  and  I  put  it 
to  your  own  conscience  to  say  whether  it  was  not  so.  If  thei^e  be 
any  offense  which  can  be  alleged  against  me,  I  consent  to  depart 
with  infamy :  if  not,  then  I  pray  you  to  do  me  justice."  The  piteous 
appeal  was  wasted  on  a  king  who  was  already  entertaining  Anne 
Boleyn  with  royal  state  in  his  own  palace.  The  case  proceeded ; 
but  Clement,  who  was  now  wholly  in  the  Emperor's  hands,  had  al- 
ready cited  it  before  him  at  Rome ;  and  the  Cardinals,  though  as 
yet  ignorant  of  the  Pope's  decision,  decided  on  an  adjournment  for 
the  pui-pose  of  consulting  him  as  to  the  judgment  they  should  pro- 
nounce. 

"  Never  did  cardinal  bring  good  to  England,"  exclaimed  Wol- 
sey's  bitter  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  as  the  court  adjourned. 
"  Of  all  men  living,"  Wolsey  boldly  retorted,  "  you,  my  lord  duke, 
have  the  least  reason  to  dispraise  cardinals,  for  if  I,  a  poor  cardi- 
nal,  had  not  been,  you  would  not  now  have  had  a  head  on  your 
shoulders  wherewith  to  make  such  a  brag  in  disrepute  of  us."  But 
both  the  Cardinal  and  his  enemies  knew  that  the  minister's  doom 
was  scaled.  Henry,  who  had  throughout  suspected  him  of  being  no 
friend  to  his  project,  was  furious  at  the  sudden  scruples  of  con- 
science which  frustrated  his  will.  Wolsey  was  at  once  banished 
from  the  Court,  and  a  promise  was  extorted  from  her  royal  lover  by 
Anne  Boleyn  to  see  him  no  more.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  took 
his  place  at  the  Council-board,  was  not  only  the  head  of  her  own 
party,  but  the  chief  opponent  of  the  French  alliance ;  and  his  belief 
that  the  divorce  had  been  hindered  only  by  the  ill-will  of  the  Em- 
peror to  Wolsey  induced  Henry  to  draw  nearer  again  to  Spain,  and 
to  seek  to  obtain  his  object  by  negotiation  with  Charles  himself. 
But  the  utter  ruin  of  the  discarded  minister  was  necessary  for  the 
success  of  the  new  policy,  and  the  Cardinal  was  at  once  prosecuted 
for  a  transgression  of  the  Statute  of  Praemunire  by  holding  his  court 
as  legate  within  the  realm.  Wolsey  was  prostrated  by  the  blow. 
He  offered  to  give  up  every  thing  he  possessed  if  the  King  would 
but  cease  from  his  displeasure.  "  His  face,"  wrote  the  French  em- 
bassador, ^^  is  dwindled  to  half  its  natural  size.  In  truth,  his  misery 
is  such  that  his  enemies.  Englishmen  as  they  are,  can  not  help  pity- 
ing him."  Office  and  wealth  were  flung  desperately  at  the  King's 
feet,  and  for  a  time  ruin  seemed  averted.  A  thousand  boats  full  of 
London  citizens  covered  the  Thames  to  see  the  Cardinal's  barge 
pass  to  the  Tower,  but  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  Esher,  and 
Henry  for  the  moment  seemed  content  with  his  disgrace.  Pardon 
was  granted  him  on  the  surrender  of  his  vast  possessions  to  the 
Crown,  and  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  at  once  to  his  archbishopric, 
the  one  dignity  ho  was  suffered  to  retain.  But  hardly  a  year  had 
passed  before  his  popularity  in  the  North  revived  the  jealousy  of 
his  political  rivals,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  installation  feast  he  was  ar- 
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rested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  conducted  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  Tower  toward  London.  Already  broken  by  Lis  enormous 
labors,  by  internal  disease,  and  the  sense  of  his  fall,  the  old  man  ac' 
cepted  the  arrest  as  a  sentence  of  death.  An  attack  of  dysentery 
forced  him  to  rest  at  the  Abbey  of  Leicester,  and  as  he  reached  the 
gate  he  said  feebly  to  the  brethren  who  met  him,  ^*  I  am  come  to 
lay  my  bones  among  you."  On  his  death-bed  his  thoughts  still 
clung  to  the  prince  whom  he  had  served.  "  He  is  a  prince,"  said 
the  dying  man  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  ^^  of  a  most  royal 
courage ;  sooner  than  miss  any  part  of  his  will,  he  will  endanger  one 
half  of  his  kingdom ;  and  I  do  assure  you  I  have  often  kneeled  be- 
fore him,  sometimes  for  three  hours  together,  to  persuade  him  fi'om 
his  appetite,  and  could  not  prevail.  And,  Master  Knygton,  had  I  but 
served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  served  the  King,  He  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.  But  this  is  my  due  reward 
for  my  pains  and  study,  not  regarding  my  service  to  God,  but  only 
my  duty  to  my  prince."  No  words  could  paint  with  so  terrible  a 
truthfulness  the  spirit  of  the  new  monarchy,  which  Wolsey  had 
done  more  than  any  of  those  who  went  before  him  to  raise  into  an 
overwhelming  despotism.  All  sense  of  loyalty  to  England,  to  its 
freedom,  to  its  institutions,  had  utterly  passed  away.  The  one  duty 
which  fills  the  statesman's  mind  is  a  duty  ^*  to  his  prince,"  a  prince 
whose  personal  will  and  appetite  were  overriding  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  state,  trampling  underfoot  the  wisest  councils,  and 
crushing  with  the  blind  ingratitude  of  a  Fate  the  servants  who  op- 
posed him.  But  even  Wolsey,  while  he  recoiled  from  the  mon- 
strous form  which  he  had  created,  could  hardly  have  dreamed  of 
the  work  of  destruction  which  tlie  royal  courage  and  yet  more  roy- 
al appetite  of  his  master  were  to  accomplish  in  the  years  to  come. 


Section  VI.— Thonias  Cromwell.    1530—1540. 

lAuthorities. — Cromwell's  early  life,  as  told  by  Foxe,  is  a  mass  of  fable ;  what  we 
really  know  of  it  may  be  seen  conveniently  put  together  in  Dean  Hook's  "Life  of 
Archbishop  Cranmei*."  For  his  ministry,  the  only  real  authorities  are  the  State 
Papers  for  this  period,  which  are  now  being  calendared  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
For  the  close  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  sec  the  touching  account  in  his  life  by  Roper. 
The  more  important  documents  for  the  religious  history  of  the  time  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Pocock's  new  edition  of  "Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation;"  those  relat- 
ing to  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  in  the  collection  of  lettei-s  on  that  subject 
published  by  the  Camden  Society,  and  in  the  **  Original  Letters"  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
A  mass  of  material  of  very  various  value  has  been  accumulated  by  Strype  in  his  col- 
lections, which  begin  at  this  time.  Mr.  Froude's  narrative  ("  Histoiy  of  England,* 
vols,  i.,  ii.,  iii.),  though  of  great  literarj'  merit,  is  disfigured  by  a  love  of  paradox,  by 
hero-worship,  and  by  a  reckless  defense  of  tyranny  and  crime.  It  possesses,  during 
this  period,  little  or  no  historical  value.] 


The  ten  years  which  follow  the  fall  of  Wolsey  are  among  the 
most  momentous  in  our  history.     The  new  monarchy  at  last  real- 
ized its  power,  and  the  work  for  which  Wolsey  had  paved  the  way 
i  was  carried  out  with  a  terrible  thoroughness.     The  one  great  insti- 
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tution  which  could  still  offer  resistance  to  the  royal  will  was  struck 
down.  The  Church  became  a  mere  instrument  of  the  central  des- 
potism. The  people  learned  their  helplessness  in  rebellions  easily 
suppressed  and  avenged  with  ruthless  severity.  A  reign  of  terror, 
organized  with  consummate  and  merciless  skill,  held  England  panic- 
stricken  at  Henry's  feet.  The  noblest  heads  rolled  on  the  block. 
Virtue  and  learning  could  not  save  Thomas  More;  royal  descent 
could  not  save  Lady  Salisbury.  The  execution  of  queen  after  queen 
taught  England  that  nothing  was  too  high  for  Henry's  "  courage," 
or  too  sacred  for  his  "  appetite."  Parhament  assembled  only  to 
sanction  acts  of  unscnipulous  tyranny,  or  to  build  up  by  its  own 
statutes  the  great  fabric  of  absolute  rule.  All  the  constitutional 
safeguards  of  English  freedom  were  swept  away.  Arbitrary  tax- 
ation, arbitrary  legislation,  arbitrary  imprisonment,  were  powers 
claimed  without  dispute  and  unsparingly  exercised  by  the  Crown. 

The  history  of  this  great  revolution,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  is  the 
history  of  a  single  man.  In  the  whole  line  of  English  statesmen 
there  is  no  one  of  whom  we  would  willingly  know  so  much,  no  one 
of  whom  we  really  know  so  little,  as  of  Thomas  Cromwell.  When 
he  meets  us  in  Henry's  service  he  is  already  past  middle  life ;  and 
during  his  earlier  years  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do  more  than  disen- 
tangle a  few  fragmentary  facts  from  the  mass  of  fable  which  gath- 
ered round  them.  His  youth  was  one  of  roving  adventure ;  wheth- 
er he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  blacksmith  at  Putney  or  not,  he  could 
hardly  have  been  more  than  a  boy  when  ho  was  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset.  He  must  still  have  been 
young  when  he  took  part  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  wars  of  Italy, 
a  "  ruffian,"  as  he  owned  afterward  to  Cranmcr,  in  the  most  unscru- 
pulous school  the  world  contained.  But  it  was  a  school  in  which  he 
learned  lessons  even  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  camp.  He 
not  only  mastered  the  Italian  language,  but  drank  in  the  manners 
and  tone  of  the  Italy  around  him,  the  Italy  of  the  Borgias  and 
the  Medici.  It  was  with  Italian  versatility  that  he  turned  from  the 
camp  to  the  counting-house ;  he  was  certainly  engaged  as  the  com- 
mercial agent  to  one  of  the  Venetian  merchants ;  tradition  finds  him 
as  a  clerk  at  Antwerp,  and  history  at  last  encounters  him  as  a  thriv- 
ing wool-merchant  at  Middleborough  a  few  years  after  the  opening 
of  Henry's  reign.  By  adding  the  trade  of  scrivener,  something  be- 
tween that  of  a  banker  and  attorney,  to  his  other  occupations,  as 
well  as  by  advancing  money  to  the  poorer  nobles,  Cromwell  contin- 
ued to  amass  wealth  as  years  went  on ;  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  war  with  France,  we  find  him  a  busy  and  influential  member 
of  the  Commons  in  Parliament.  Five  years  later  the  aim  of  his 
ambition  was  declared  by  his  entrance  into  Wolsey's  service.  The 
Cardinal  needed  a  man  of  business  for  the  suppression  of  some 
smaller  monasteries  which  he  had  undertaken,  and  for  the  transfer 
of  their  revenues  to  his  foundations  at  Oxford  and  Ipswich.  The 
task  was  an  unpopular  one,  and  it  was  carried  out  with  a  rough  in- 
difference to  the  feelings  it  aroused  which  involved  Cromwell  in 
the  hate  which  was  gathering  round  his  master.    But  his  wondcr- 
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fal  self-reliance  and  sense  of  power  only  broke  upon  the  world  at 
Wolsey^s  fall.  Of  the  handr^  of  dependents  who  waited  on  the 
Cardinal's  nod,  Cromwell  was  the  only  one  who  clung  faithfully  to 
him  at  tlie  last.  In  the  lonely  hours  of  his  disgrace  at  Esher,  Wol- 
sey  "  made  his  moan  unto  Master  Cromwell,  who  comforted  him 
the  best  he  could,  and  desired  my  lord  to  give  him  leave  to  go  to 
London,  where  he  would  make  or  mar,  which  was  always  his  com- 
mon saying.'^  The  next  day  saw  him  admitted  to  Henry's  service, 
but  still  vigorous  in  his  exertions  to  save  the  Cardinal.  It  was  to 
Cromwell's  effoi-ts  in  Parliament  that  Wolsey  owed  his  escape  from 
impeachment,  and  it  was  by  him  that  the  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted which  permitted  the  fallen  minister  to  retire  to  York.  A 
general  esteem  seems  to  have  rewarded  this  rare  instance  of  fidel- 
ity to  a  ruined  patron.  "For  his  honest  behavior  in  his  master's 
cause  he  was  esteemed  the  most  faithfullest  servant,  and  was  of  all 
men  greatly  commended."  But  Henry's  protection  rested  on  other 
grounds.  The  ride  to  London  had  ended  in  a  private  interview 
with  the  King,  in  which  Cromwell  boldly  advised  him  to  cut  tfie 
knot  of  the  divorce  by  the  simple  exercise  of  his  own  supremacy. 
The  advice  struck  the  key-note  of  the  later  policy  by  which  the 
daring  counselor  was  to  change  the  whole  face  of  Church  and 
State,  but  Henry  still  clung  to  the  hopes  held  out  by  his  new  min- 
isters, and  shrank  perhaps  as  yet  from  the  bare  absolutism  to  which 
Cromwell  called  him.  The  advice  at  any  rate  was  concealed,  and, 
though  high  in  the  King's  favor,  his  new  servant  waited  patiently 
the  progress  of  events. 

For  success  in  procuring  the  divorce  Norfolk  relied  not  only  on 
the  alliance  and  aid  of  the  Emperor,  but  on  the  moral  support  which 
the  project  was  expected  to  receive  from  the  Parliament.  The  re- 
assembling of  the  two  Houses  marked  the  close  of  the  system  of 
Wolsey.  It  was  a  step  in  fact  which  we  can  hardly  err  in  attribu- 
ting to  the  influence  of  the  adherents  whom  Norfolk  found  in  the 
party  of  the  New  Learning.  To  them,  as  to  his  mere  political  ad- 
versaries, the  Cardinal's  fall  opened  a  prospect  of  better  things. 
The  dream  of  More  in  accepting  the  office  of  chancellor,  if  we  may 
judge  it  from  the  acts  of  his  brief  ministry,  seems  to  have  been  that 
of  carrying  out  the  religious  reformation  which  had  been  demanded 
by  Colet  and  Frasmus,  while  checking  the  spirit  of  revolt  against 
the  unity  of  the  Church.  His  severities  against  the  Protestants, 
exaggerated  as  they  have  been  by  polemic  rancor,  remain  the  one 
stain  on  a  memory  that  knows  no  other.  But  it  was  only  by  a  rigid 
severance  of  the  cause  of  reform  from  what  seemed  to  him  the 
cause  of  revolution,  that  More  probably  hoped  for  a  successful  issue 
to  the  projects  he  laid  before  Parliament.  The  petition  of  the 
Commons  sounded  like  an  echo  of  Colet's  famous  address  to  the 
convocation.  It  attributed  the  growth  of  heresy  not  more  to 
"frantic  and  seditious  books  published  in  the  English  tongue  con- 
trary to  the  very  true  Catholic  and  Christian  faith"  than  to  "the 
extreme  and  uncharitable  behavior  of  divers  ordinaries."  It  remon- 
strated against  the  legislation  of  the  clergy  in  convocation  without 
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the  King^s  assent  or  that  of  his  subjects,  the  oppressive  procedure 
of  the  Church  courts,  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  the 
excessive  number  of  holy  days.  Henry  referred  the  petition  to  the 
bishops,  but  their  only  reply  was  a  refusal  of  redress.  The  new 
ministry  persisted,  however,  in  pushing  through  the  Commons  their 
bills  for  ecclesiastical  reform.  The  questions  of  convocation  and 
the  bishops'  courts  were  adjourned  for  further  consideration,  but 
the  fees  of  the  courts  were  curtailed,  the  clergy  restricted  from  lay 
employments,  pluralities  restrained,  and  residence  enforced.  In 
spile  of  a  dogged  opposition  from  the  bishops  the  bills  received  the 
assent  of  the  House  of  Lords,  "  to  the  great  rejoicing  of  lay  people, 
and  the  great  displeasure  of  spiritual  persons."  The  importance 
of  the  new  measures  lay  really  in  the  action  of  Parliament.  They 
were  an  explicit  announcement  that  church  reform  was  now  to  be 
undertaken,  not  by  the  clergy,  but  by  the  people  at  large.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  clear  that  it  would  be  carried  out,  not  in  a  spirit 
of  hostility,  but  of  loyalty  to  the  Church.  The  Commons  forced 
from  Bishop  Fisher  an  apology  for  words  which  were  taken  as  a 
doubt  thrown  on  their  orthodoxy.  If  Henry  forbade  the  circula- 
tion of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  executed  by  Tyndale  in  a  Prot- 
estant spirit,  he  carefully  promised  a  more  correct  version.  More 
devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  crushing,  by  a  strict  execution  of  the 
laws,  the  hopes  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  sectaries  by  the  fall  of 
Wolsey.  But  the  domestic  aims  of  the  New  Learning  were  foiled 
by  the  failure  of  the  ministry  in  its  negotiations  for  the  divorce. 
The  severance  of  the  French  alliance  and  the  accession  of  the  Span- 
ish party  to  power  failed  to  detach  Charles  from  his  aunt's  cause. 
The  solemn  remonstrance  of  the  Parliament  against  the  Pope's  de- 
lay of  justice  produced  little  effect  on  Clement,  who  was  now  look- 
ing to  the  Emperor  for  the  restoration  of  Florence  to  his  Medicean 
house.  The  ministers  eagerly  accepted  the  suggestion  of  a  Cam- 
bridge scholar,  Thomas  Cranmer,  that  the  universities  of  Europe 
should  be  called  on  for  their  judgment ;  but  the  appeal  to  the  learn- 
ed opinion  of  Christendom  ended  in  utter  defeat.  In  France  the 
profuse  bribery  of  the  English  agents  would  have  failed  with  the 
University  of  Paris  but  for  the  interference  of  Francis  himself.  As 
shameless  an  exercise  of  Henry's  own  authority  was  required  to 
wring  an  approval  of  his  cause  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In 
Germany  the  very  Protestants,  in  the  fervor  of  their  moral  revival, 
were  dead  against  the  King.  So  far  as  could  be  seen  from  Cran- 
mer's  test,  every  learned  man  in  Christendom  condemned  Henry's 
cause. 

It  was  at  the  moment  when  every  expedient  had  been  exhausted 
by  Norfolk  and  his  fellow-ministers  that  Cromwell  came  again  to 
the  front.  Despair  of  other  means  drove  Henry  at  last  to  adopt 
the  bold  plan  from  which  he  had  shrunk  at  Wolsey's  fall.  The 
plan  was  simply  that  the  King  should  disavow  the  Papal  jurisdic- 
tion, declare  himself  Head  of  the  Church  within  his  realm,  and  ob- 
tain a  divorce  from  his  own  ecclesiastical  courts.  But  with  Crom- 
well the  divorce  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  changes  he  was 
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bent  upon  accomplishing.  In  all  the  checkered  life  of  the  new  min- 
ister what  had  left  its  deepest  stamp  on  him  was  Italy.  Not  only 
in  the  rapidity  and  rnthlessness  of  his  designs,  but  in  their  larger 
scope,  their  clearer  purpose,  and  their  admirable  combination,  the 
Italian  state-craft  entered  with  Cromwell  into  English  politics.  He 
is,  in  fact,  the  first  English  minister  in  whom  we  can  trace  through 
the  whole  period  of  his  rule  the  steady  working-out  of  a  great  and 
definite  purpose.  His  purpose  was  to  raise  the  King  to  absolute 
authority  on  the  ruins  of  every  rival  power  within  the  realm.  It 
was  not  that  Cromwell  was  a  mere  slave  of  tyranny.  Whether  we 
may  trust  the  tale  that  carries  him  in  his  youth  to  Florence  or  not, 
his  statesmanship  was  closely  modeled  on  the  ideal  of  the  Floren- 
tine thinker  whose  book  was  constantly  in  his  hand.  Even  as  a 
servant  of  Wolsoy  he  startled  the  future  cardinal,  Reginald  Pole, 
by  bidding  him  take  for  his  manual  in  politics  the  *'  Prince''  of  Ma- 
chiavclli.  Machiavelli  hoped  to  find  m  Csesar  Borgia,  or  in  the 
later  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  a  tyrant  who  after  crushing  all  rival  tyr- 
annies might  unite  and  regenerate  Italy ;  and  it  is  possible  to  see  in 
the  policy  of  Cromwell  the  aim  of  securing  enlightenment  and  order 
for  England  by  the  concentration  of  all  authority  in  the  Crown. 
The  one  check  on  this  royal  absolutism  which  had  survived  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  lay  in  the  wealth,  the  independent  synods  and 
jurisdiction,  and  the  religious  claims  of  the  Church.  To  reduce  the 
great  ecclesiastical  body  to  a  mere  department  of  the  state,  in  which 
all  authority  should  flow  from  the  .sovereign  alone,  and  in  which 
his  will  should  be  the  only  law,  his  decision  the  only  test  of  truth, 
was  a  change  hardly  to  be  wrought  without  a  struggle;  and  it  was 
the  opportunity  for  such  a  struggle  that  Cromwell  saw  in  the  di- 
vorce. His  first  blow  was  decisive.  lie  had  saved  Wolscy  from  the 
charge  of  treason,  but  he  now  suffered  liira  to  fall  under  the  penal- 
tics  of  Prroraunire  for  his  exercise  of  Papal  jurisdiction,  as  legate, 
within  the  land.  The  whole  nation  was  declared  to  have  been 
formally  involved  in  the  same  charge  by  its  acceptance  of  his  au- 
thority, but  the  legal  absurdity  was  redressed  by  a  general  pardon. 
From  this  pardon  the  clergy  alone  found  themselves  omitted.  They 
were  told  that  forgiveness  could  be  bousjht  at  no  less  a  price  than 
the  payment  of  a  fine  amounting  to  a  million  of  our  present  money, 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  King  as  "Protector  and  only  su- 
preme Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  England."  To  the  first 
demand  they  at  once  submitted ;  against  the  second  they  struggled 
hard,  but  their  appeals  to  Henry  and  to  Cromwell  met  only  with 
demands  for  instant  obedience.  The  words  were  at  last  submitted 
by  Warham  to  the  convocation.  There  was  a  general  silence. 
"  Whoever  is  silent  seems  to  consent,"  said  the  Archbishop.  "  Then 
are  we  all  silent,"  replied  a  voice  from  among  the  crowd,  and  the 
assent  was  accepted.  To  every  mind  but  Cromwell's  the  words 
seemed  but  a  menace  to  the  Pope,  a  threat  which  was  backed  by 
the  demand  for  a  settlement  of  the  question  addressed  to  Clement 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords.  "The  cause  of  his  Majesty," 
the  Peers  were  made  to  say, "  is  the  cause  of  each  of  ourselves." 
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If  Clement  would  not  confirm  what  was  described  as  the  judgment 
of  the  universities, "  our  condition  will  not  bo  wholly  irremediable. 
Extreme  remedies  are  ever  harsh  of  application,  but  he  that  is  sick 
will  by  all  means  be  rid  of  his  distemper."  The  expulsion  of  Cath- 
erine from  the  King's  palace  gave  emphasis  to  the  demand.  But 
Cromwell  still  kept  his  hand  on  the  troubled  churchmen.  Con- 
vocation was  made  to  propose  the  withdrawal  of  the  payment  of 
first-fruits  to  Rome  on  the  promotion  of  bishops,  and  to  petition 
»that,  should  the  Papacy  resent  such  a  step  by  a  refusal  to  recognize 
the  prelates  who  declined  to  pay  them,  then, "  may  it  please  your 
Highness  to  ordain  in  this  present  Parliament  that  the  obedience 
of  your  Highness  and  of  the  people  be  withdrawn  from  the  See 
of  Rome."  A  bill  to  this  effect  was  passed,  but  with  a  provision 
which  suspended  it  as  a  menace  over  the  Pope's  head  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Crown.  Menaces,  however,  fell  unheeded  on  the  Roman 
Court.  While  still  suggesting  a  compromise  as  to  the  main  point 
at  issue,  Clement  boldly  rebuked  Henry  for  the  indelicacy  of  his 
relations  with  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had  taken  her  rival's  place  in  the 
King's  palace ;  and  ordered  him  to  restore  Catherine,  till  the  cause 
was  tried,  to  her  lawful  position  as  Queen.  By  a  brief  which  was 
posted  on  the  church-doors  in  Flanders,  he  inhibited  him,  on  pain 
of  excommunication,  from  seeking  a  divorce  in  his  own  English 
courts,  or  from  contracting  a  new  marriage.  Henry  replied,  not 
merely  by  a  secret  union  with  Anne  Boleyn,  but  by  the  Statute  of 
Appeals,  which  forbade  all  further  processes  in  the  Court  of  Rome, 
and  annihilated,  as  far  as  his  English  subjects  were  concerned,  the 
judicial  jurisdiction  of  the  Papacy.  Cranraer,  an  active  partisan  of 
the  divorce,  was  named,  on  Warham's  death,  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury ;  proceedings  were  at  once  commenced  in  his  court ;  and  the 
marriage  of  Catherine  was  formally  declared  invalid  by  the  new 
Primate  at  Dunstable.  A  week  later  Cranmer  set  on  the  brow  of 
Anne  Boleyn  the  crown  which  she  had  so  long  coveted. 

As  yet  the  real  character  of  Cromwell's  ecclesiastical  policy  had 
been  disguised  by  its  connection  with  the  divorce.  But  though 
formal  negotiations  continued  between  England  and  Rome,  until 
Clement's  final  decision  in  Catherine's  favor,  they  had  no  longer 
any  influence  on  the  series  of  measures  which  in  their  rapid  suc- 
cession changed  the  whole  character  of  the  English  Church.  The 
acknowledgment  of  Henry's  title  as  its  protector  and  head  was 
soon  found  by  the  clergy  to  have  been  more  than  a  form  of  words. 
It  was  the  first  step  in  a  policy  by  which  the  Church  was  to  be 
prostrated  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Convocation  was  forced  to 
recognize  the  necessity  of  the  royal  permission  and  assent  for  the 
validity  of  its  proceedings  and  decisions.  A  new  act  turned  the 
bishops  into  mere  nominees  of  the  King.  Their  election  by  the 
chapters  of  their  cathedral  churches  had  long  become  formal,  and 
their  appointment  had  since  the  time  of  the  Edwards  been  practi- 
cally made  by  the  Papacy  on  the  nomination  of  the  Crown.  The 
privilege  of  free  election  was  now  with  bitter  irony  left  to  the 
chapters,  but  they  were  compelled  to  receive  the  candidate  chosen 
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by  the  King  on  pain  of  praemunire.  This  strange  expedient  has 
lasted  till  the  present  time;  but  its  character  has  wholly  changed 
since  the  restoration  of  constitutional  rule.  The  nomination  of 
bishops  has  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  Greorges  passed  from 
the  King  in  person  to  the  minister  who  represents  the  will  of  the 
people.  Practically,  therefore,  an  English  prelate,  alone  among 
all  the  prelates  of  the  world,  is  now  raised  to  his  episcopal  throne 
by  the  same  popular  election  which  raised  Ambrose  to  his  episco- 
pal chair  at  Milan.  But  at  the  moment,  CromwelFs  measure  re- 
duced the  English  bishops  to  absolute  dependence  on  the  Crown. 
Their  dependence  would  have  been  complete  had  his  policy  been 
thoroughly  carried  out,  and  the  royal  power  of  deposition  put  in 
force  as  well  as  that  of  appointment  As  it  was,  Henry  could  warn 
^  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  that  if  he  persevered  in  his  ^*  proud  folly, 
we  be  able  to  remove  you  again  and  to  put  another  man  of  more 
virtue  and  honesty  in  your  place.''  Even  Elizabeth  in  a  burst  of  ill- 
humor  threatened  to  "  unfrock"  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  By  Crom well's 
more  ardent  partisans  this  dependence  of  the  bishops  on  the  Crown 
was  fully  recognized.  On  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Cran- 
mcr  took  out  a  new  commission  from  Edward  for  the  exercise  of  his 
office.  Latimer,  when  the  royal  policy  clashed  with  his  belief,  felt 
bound  to  resign  the  see  of  Worcester.  That  the  power  of  deposi- 
tion was  at  a  later  time  quietly  abandoned  was  due  not  so  much  to 
any  deference  for  the  religious  instincts  of  the  nation,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  steady  servility  of  the  bishops  rendered  it  absolutely 
unnecessary.  When  convocation  was  once  silenced,  and  the  bish- 
ops fairly  at  Henry's  feet,  the  ground  was  cleared  for  the  great 
statute  by  which  the  new  character  of  the  Church  was  defined. 
The  Act  of  Supremacy  ordered  that  the  King  "  shall  be  taken,  ac- 
cepted, and  reputed  the  only  supreme  Head  in  earth  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy  annexed  and  united  to  the 
Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm  as  well  the  title  and  style  thereof  as 
all  the  honors,  jurisdictions,  authorities,  immunities,  profits,  and 
commodities  to  the  said  dignity  belonging,  with  full  power  to  visit, 
repress,  redress,  reform,  and  amend  all  such  errors,  heresies,  abuses, 
contempts,  and  enormities,  which  by  any  manner  of  spiritual  au- 
thority or  jurisdiction  might  or  may  lawfully  be  reformed."  Au- 
thority in  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  civil,  was  vested 
solely  in  the  Crown.  The  "  courts  spiritual"  became  as  thorough- 
ly the  King's  coui-ts  as  the  temporal  courts  at  Westminster.  Con- 
vocation could  only  deliberate  by  the  royal  license,  and  its  decisions 
were  of  no  validity  without  the  royal  assent.  It  was  the  Crown 
alone  which  could  legally  repress  error  or  redress  spiritual  abuses. 
But  the  full  meaning  which  Cromwell  attached  to  the  supremacy 
was  seen  on  his  elevation  to  the  new  post  of  vicar-general  or  vice- 
gerent of  the  King  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical.  His  first  act  was 
to  seize  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  the  one  means  of  speaking  to 
the  people  at  large  which  existed  at  that  time.  With  the  instinct 
of  genius  he  disceraed  the  part  which  the  pulpit  was  to  play  in  the 
religious  and  political  struggle  which  was  at  hand,  and  he  resolved 
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to  turn  it  to  the  profit  of  the  monarchy.  The  clergy  learned  by  in- 
junction after  injunction  that  they  were  regarded^  and  must  learn 
to  regard  themselves,  as  mere  mouth-pieces  of  the  royal  will.  The 
restriction  of  the  right  of  preaching  to  priests  who  received  licenses 
from  the  Crown  silenced  every  voice  of  opposition.  Even  to  those 
who  received  these  licenses  theological  controversy  was  forbidden. 
The  process  of  "  tuning  the  pulpits"  made  them  at  every  crisis  the 
means  of  diffusing  the  royal  will  At  the  moment  of  Henry's  last 
quarrel  with  Rome  every  bishop,  abbot,  and  parish  priest  was  re- 
quired to  preach  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Papacy  and  to  pro- 
claim the  King  as  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church.  The  very 
heads  of  the  sermon  were  prescribed;  and  the  bishops  were  held 
responsible  for  the  compliance  of  the  clergy  with  these  orders,  as 
the  sheriffs  were  held  responsible  for  the  compliance  of  the  bishops. 
It  was  only  when  all  possibility  of  resistance  was  at  an  end,  when 
the  Church  was  gagged  and  its  pulpits  turned  into  mere  echoes 
of  Henry's  will,  that  Cromwell  ventured  on  his  last  and  crowning 
change,  that  of  claiming  for  the  Crown  the  right  of  dictating  at 
its  pleasure  the  form  of  faith  and  doctrine  to  be  held  and  taught 
throughout  the  land.  A  purified  Catholicism  such  as  Erasmus  and 
Colct  had  dreamed  of  was  now  to  be  the  religion  of  England. 
But  the  dream  of  the  New  Learaing  was  to  be  wrought  out,  not  by 
the  progress  of  education  and  piety,  but  by  the  brute  force  of  the 
new  monarchy.  The  Articles  of  Religion,  which  convocation  re- 
ceived and  adopted  without  venturing  on  a  protest,  were  drawn  up 
by  the  hand  of  Henry  himself.  The  Bible  and  the  three  Creeds 
were  laid  down  as  the  sole  grounds  of  faith.  The  sacraments  were 
reduced  from  seven  to  three,  only  penance  being  allowed  to  rank 
on  an  equality  with  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  assertion 
of  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation  and  confession  was  compen- 
sated by  the  acknowledgment  of  justification  by  faith,  a  doctrine 
for  which  the  friends  of  the  New  Learning,  such  as  Pole  and  Con- 
tarini,  were  struggling  at  Rome  itself.  The  spirit  of  Erasmus  was 
seen  in  the  condemnation  of  purgatory,  of  pardons,  and  of  masses 
for  the  dead,  in  the  admission  of  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  in  the 
retention  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  without  material  change. 
Enormous  as  was  the  doctrinal  revolution,  not  a  murmur  broke  the 
assent  of  convocation,  and  the  articles  were  sent  by  the  vicar-gen- 
eral into  every  county  to  be  obeyed  at  men's  peril.  The  plans  of 
the  New  Learning  were  carried  steadily  out  in  the  series  of  royal 
injunctions  which  followed.  Pilgrimages  were  suppressed ;  the  ex- 
cessive number  of  holy  days  diminished;  the  worship  of  images  and 
relics  discouraged  in  words  which  seem  almost  copied  from  the  pro- 
test of  Erasmus.  His  burning  appeal  for  a  translation  of  the  Bible 
which  weavers  might  repeat  at  their  shuttle,  and  plowmen  sing  at 
thfeir  plow,  received  at  last  a  reply.  The  Bible  was  formally  adopt- 
ed as  the  basis  of  English  faith.  As  a  preliminary  measure  the  Creed, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  were  at  once  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  ordered  to  be  taught  by  every  school-master 
and  father  of  a  family  to  his  children  or  pupils.    In  the  outset  of 
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the  ministry  of  Norfolk  and  More,  the  King  had  promised  a  new 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  but  the  work  lagged  for  five  years  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishops  till  Miles  Coverdale,  a  friend  of  Cranmer,  was 
employed  to  collect  and  revise  the  translations  of  Tyndale,  and  the 
Bible  which  ho  edited  appeared  under  the  avowed  patronage  of 
Henry  himself.  The  story  of  the  supremacy  was  graven  on  its 
very  title-page.  The  new  foundation  of  religious  truth  was  to  be 
regarded  throughout  England  as  a  gift,  not  from  the  Church,  but 
from  the  King.  It  is  Henry  on  liis  throne  who  gives  the  sacred 
volume  to  Cranmer,  ere  Craimier  and  Cromwell  can  distribute  it  to 
the  throng  of  priests  and  laymen  below. 

The  temper  of  the  New  Learning  was  seen  yet  more  clearly  in 
Cromwell's  attitude  toward  the  monastic  orders.  In  the  early  days 
of  Erasmus  popes  and  bishops  had  joined  with  princes  and  scholars 
in  welcoming  the  diffusion  of  culture  and  the  hopes  of  religious  re« 
form.  But  though  an  abbot  or  a  prior  here  or  there  might  be  found 
among  the  supporters  of  the  movement,  the  monastic  orders,  as  a 
whole,  repelled  it  with  unswerving  obstinacy.  The  quarrel  only  be- 
came more  bitter  as  years  went  on.  The  keen  sarcasms  of  Erasmus, 
the  insolent  buffoonery  of  Hutten,  were  lavished  on  the  "  lovers  of 
darkness"  and  of  the  cloister.  In  England  Colet  and  More  echoed 
with  greater  reserve  the  scorn  and  invective  of  their  friends.  As 
an  outlet  for  religious  enthusiasm,  indeed,  monasticism  was  practi- 
cally dead.  The  friar,  now  that  his  fervor  of  devotion  and  his  in- 
tellectual energy  had  passed  away,  had  sunk  into  the  mere  beggar. 
The  monks  had  become  mere  land-owners.  Most  of  their  houses 
were  anxious  only  to  enlarge  their  revenues  and  to  diminish  the 
number  of  those  who  shared  them.  In  the  general  carelessness 
which  prevailed  as  to  the  religious  obje(^ts  of  their  trust,  in  tho 
wasteful  management  of  their  estates,  in  the  indolence  and  self-in- 
dulgence which  for  the  most  part  characterized  them,  the  monas- 
tic houses  simply  exhibited  the  faults  of  all  corporate  bodies  that 
have  outlived  the  work  which  they  were  created  to  perform.  But 
they  were  no  more  unpoj)ular  than  such  corporate  bodies  generally 
are.  The  Lollard  cry  for  their  suppression  had  died  away.  In  the 
North,  where  some  of  the  greatest  abbeys  were  situated,  the  monks 
were  on  good  terms  with  the  country  gentry,  and  their  houses  served 
as  schools  for  their  children ;  nor  is  there  any  sign  of  a  different 
feeling  elsewhere.  But  in  Cromwell's  system  there  was  no  room 
for  either  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  monasticism,  for  its  indolence 
and  su|>er8tition,  or  for  its  independence  both  of  the  episcopate  and 
the  throne.  While  the  changes  we  have  narrated  were  going  on, 
two  royal  commissioners,  Legh  and  Leyton,  had  been  dispatched  on 
a  general  visitation  of  the  religious  houses,  and  their  reports  form- 
ed a  "  131ack  Book"  which  was  laid  before  Parliament  on  their  re- 
turn. It  was  acknowledged  that  about  a  third  of  the  religions 
houses,  including  the  bulk  of  the  larger  abbeys,  were  fairly  and  de- 
cently conducted.  The  rest  were  charged  with  drunkenness,  with 
simony,  and  with  the  foulest  and  most  revolting  crimes.  The  char- 
acter of  the  visitors,  the  sweeping  nature  of  their  report,  and  tho 
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loDg  debate  which  followed  on  its  reception,  leave  little  doubt  that 
the  charges  were  grossly  exaggerated,  but  there  is  no  ground  for 
believing  them  to  have  been  wholly  untrue.  The  want  of  any  ef; 
fective  discipline,  which  had  resulted  from  their  exemption  from 
any  but  Papal  supervision,  told  fatally  against  monastic  morality, 
even  in  abbeys  like  St.  Albans ;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  War- 
ham,  as  well  as  the  partial  measure  of  suppression  begun  by  Wol- 
sey,  goes  far  to  prove  that  in  the  smaller  houses,  at  least,  indolence 
had  passed  into  crime.  But  in  spite  of  the  cry  of  "Down  with 
them"  which  broke  from  the  Commons  as  the  report  was  read,  ^he 
country  was  still  far  from  desiring  the  utter  downfall  of  the  mo- 
nastic system.  A  long  and  bitter  debate  was  followed  by  a  com- 
promise which  suppressed  all  houses  whose  income  fell  below  £200 
a  year,  and  granted  their  revenues  to  the  Crown ;  but  the  gi'eat  ab- 
beys were  still  preserved  intact. 

The  debate  on  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  was  the  first 
instance  of  opposition  with  which  Cromwell  had  met,  and  for  some 
time  longer  it  was  to  remain  the  only  one.  While  the  great  rev- 
olution which  struck  down  the  Church  was  in  progress,  England 
simply  held  her  breath.  It  is  only  through  the  stray  depositions 
of  royal  spies  that  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  wrath  and  hate  which 
lay  seething  under  this  terrible  silence  of  a  whole  people.  For  the 
silence  was  a  silence  of  terror.  Before  Cromwell's  rise  and  after 
his  fall  from  power  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  witnessed  no 
more  than  the  common  tyranny  and  bloodshed  of  the  time.  But 
the  years  of  CromwelPs  administration  form  the  one  period  in  our 
history  which  deserves  the  name  which  men  have  given  to  the  rule 
of  Robespierre.  It  was  the  English  Terror.  It  was  by  terror  that 
Cromwell  mastered  the  King;  it  was  by  terror  that  he  mastered  the 
people.  Cranmer  could  plead  for  him  at  a  later  time  with  Henry 
as  "  one  whoso  surety  was  only  by  your  Majesty,  who  loved  your 
Majesty,  as  I  ever  thought,  no  less  than  God."  But  the  attitude  of 
Cromwell  toward  the  King  was  something  more  than  that  of  abso- 
lute dependence  and  unquestioning  devotion.  He  was  "  so  vigilant 
to  preserve  your  Majesty  from  all  treasons,"  adds  the  Primate,  "that 
few  could  be  so  secretly  conceived  but  he  detected  the  same  from 
the  beginning."  Henry,  like  every  Tudor,  was  fearless  of  open  dan- 
ger, but  tremulously  sensitive  to  the  lightest  breath  of  hidden  dis- 
loyalty. It  was  on  this  inner  dread  that  Cromwell  based  the  fabric 
of  his  power.  He  was.  hardly  secretary  before  a  host  of  spies  were 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  land.  Thousands  of  secret  denuncia- 
tions poured  into  the  open  ear  of  the  minister.  The  air  was  soon 
thick  with  tales  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  and  with  the  detection 
and  suppression  of  each  Cromwell  tightened  his  hold  on  the  King. 
With  Henry  to  back  him  he  could  strike  boldly  at  England  itself. 
The  same  terror  which  had  mastered  the  King  was  employed  to 
master  the  people.  Men  felt  in  England — to  use  the  figure  by  which 
Erasmus  paints  the  time — "  as  if  a  scorpion  lay  sleeping  imder  ev- 
ery stone."  The  confessional  had  no  secrets  for  Cromwell.  Men'« 
talk  with  their  closest  friends  found  its  w^ay  to  his  ear.    '^  Words 
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idly  spoken,^'  the  ranrmnrs  of  a  petulant  abbot,  the  ravings  of  a 
moon-struck  nun,  were,  as  the  nobles  cried  passionately  at  his  fall, 
**  tortured  into  treason."  The  only  chance  of  safety  la^  in  silence. 
"  Friends  who  used  to  write  and  send  rae  presents,"  Erasmus  tells 
us, "  now  send  neither  letter  nor  gifts,  nor  receive  any  from  any  one, 
and  this  through  fear."  But  even  the  refuge  of  silence  was  closed 
by  a  law  more  infamous  than  any  that  has  ever  blotted  the  Stat- 
ute-book of  England.  Not  only  was  thought  made  treason,  but 
men  were  forced  to  reveal  their  thoughts  on  pain  of  their  very  si- 
lence being  punished  with  the  penalties  of  treason.  All  trust  in  the 
older  bulwarks  of  liberty  was  destroyed  by  a  policy  as  daring  as  it 
was  unscrupulous.  The  noblest  institutions  were  degraded  into  in- 
struments of  terror.  Though  Wolsey  had  strained  the  law  to  the 
utmost,  he  had  made  no  open  attack  on  the  freedom  of  justice.  If 
he  had  shrunk  from  assembling  Parliaments,  it  was  from  his  sense 
that  they  were  the  bulwarks  of  liberty.  Under  Cromwell  the  co- 
ercion of  juries  and  the  management  of  judges  rendered  justice  the 
mere  mouthpiece  of  the  royal  will :  and  where  even  this  shadow  of 
justice  proved  an  obstacle  to  bloodshed.  Parliament  was  brought 
mto  play  to  pass  bill  after  bill  of  attainder.  ^^  He  shall  be  judged 
by  the  bloody  laws  he  has  himself  made,"  was  the  cry  of  the  Coun- 
cil at  the  moment  of  his  fall,  and  by  a  singular  retribution  the 
crowning  injustice  which  he  sought  to  introduce  even  into  the  prac- 
tice of  attamder,  the  condemnation  of  a  man  without  hearing  his 
defense,  was  only  practiced  on  himself.  But  ruthless  as  was  the 
Terror  of  Cromwell,  it  was  of  a  nobler  type  than  the  Terror  of 
France.  He  never  struck  uselessly  or  capriciously,  or  stooped  to 
the  meaner  victims  of  the  guillotine.  His  blows  were  effective  just 
because  he  chose  his  victims  from  among  the  noblest  and  the  best. 
If  he  struck  at  the  Church,  it  was  through  the  Carthusians,  the  ho- 
liest and  the  most  renowned  of  English  churchmen.     If  he  struck 

jat  the  baronage,  it  was  through  Lady  Salisbury,  in  whose  veins 
flowed  the  blood  of  kings.  If  ho  struck  at  the  New  Learning,  it 
was  through  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  But  no  personal 
vindictiveness  mingled  with  his  crime.  In  temper  indeed,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  few  stories  which  lingered  among  his  friends, 
he  was  a  generous,  kindly-hearted  man,  with  pleasant  and  winning 
manners,  which  atoned  for  a  certain  awkwardness  of  person,  and 
with  a  constancy  of  friendship  which  won  him  a  host  of  devoted 
adherents.  But  no  touch  either  of  love  or  hate  swayed  him  from 
his  course.  The  student  of  Machiavelli  had  not  studied  the  "  Prince" 
in  vain.  He  had  reduced  bloodshed  to  a  system.  Fragments  of 
his  papers  still  show  us  with  what  a  business-like  brevity  he  tick- 
ed off  human  lives  among  the  casual  "  remembrances"  of  the  day. 
"  Item,  the  Abbot  of  Reading  to  be  sent  down  to  be  tried  and  exe- 
cuted at  Reading."  "  Item,  to  know  the  King's  pleasure  touching 
Master  More."  "  Item,  when  Master  Fisher  shall  go  to  his  execu- 
tion, and  the  other."  It  is  indee<l  this  utter  absence  of  all  passion, 
of  all  personal  feeling,  that  makes  the  figure  of  Cromwell  the  most 

I  terrible  in  our  history.     Ho  has  an  absolute  faith  in  the  end  he  is 
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pursaing,  and  he  simply  hews  his  way  to  it  as  a  woodniau  hews  his 
way  through  the  forest — axe  in  hand. 

The  choice  of  his  fii*st  victim  showed  the  ruthless  precision  with 
which  Cromwell  was  to  strike.  In  the  general  opinion  of  Europe, 
the  foremost  Englishman  of  his  time  was  Sir  Thomas  More.  As 
the  policy  of  the  divorce  ended  in  an  open  rupture  with  Rome,  he 
had  withdrawn  silently  from  the  ministry ;  but  his  silent  disapprov- 
al was  more  telling  than  the  opposition  of  obscurer  foes.  To  Crom- 
well there  must  have  been  something  specially  galling  in  More's  at- 
titude of  reserve.  The  religious  reforms  of  the  New  Learning  were 
being  rapidly  carried  out,  but  it  was  plain  that  the  man  who  repre- 
sented the  very  life  of  the  New  Learning  believed  that  the  s<icrifice 
of  liberty  and  justice  was  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  even  for  religious 
reform.  More  was  believed  to  regard  the  divorce  and  re-mamage 
as  religiously  invalid,  though  his  faith  in  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  regulate  the  succession  made  him  regard  the  children  of  Anne 
Boleyn  as  the  legal  heire  of  the  crown.  Cromwell's  ingenuity 
framed  an  act  of  succession  which  not  only  sanctioned  the  re-mar> 
riage,  but  called  on  all  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  declare 
their  belief  in  the  religious  validity  of  the  divorce.  The  act  was 
no  sooner  passed  than  a  royal  mandate  bade  More  repair  to  Lam- 
beth, to  the  house  where  he  had  bandied  fun  with  Warham  and 
Erasmus,  or  bent  over  the  easel  of  Holbein.  The  summons  was,  as 
he  knew,  simply  a  summons  to  death,  and  for  a  moment  there  may 
have  been  some  passing  impulse  to  yield.  But  it  was  soon  over. 
'^  I  thank  the  Lord,"  More  said,  with  a  sudden  start,  as  the  boat 
dropped  silently  down  the  river  from  his  garden  steps  at  Chelsea 
in  the  early  morning;  "I  thank  the  Lord  that  the  field  is  won." 
Cranmer  and  his  fellow -commissioners  tendered  to  him  the  new 
oath  of  allegiance ;  but,  as  they  had  expected,  it  was  refused.  They 
bade  him  walk  in  the  garden  that  he  might  reconsider  his  reply. 
The  day  was  hot,  and  More  seated  himself  in  a  window  from  which 
he  could  look  down  into  the  crowded  court.  Even  in  the  presence 
of  death,  the  strange  sympathy  of  his  nature  could  enjoy  the  humor 
and  life  of  the  throng  below.  "  I  saw,"  he  said  afterward, "  Master 
Latimer  very  merry  in  the  court,  for  he  laughed  and  took  one  or 
twain  by  the  neck  so  handsomely  that,  if  they  had  been  women,  I 
should  have  weened  that  he  waxed  wanton."  The  crowd  below  was 
chiefly  of  priests,  rectors,  and  vicars,  pressing  to  take  the  oath  that 
More  found  harder  than  death.  He  bore  them  no  grudge  for  it. 
WJien  he  heard  the  voice  of  one  who  was  known  to  have  boggled 
hard  at  the  oath  a  little  while  before  calling  loudly  and  ostenta- 
tiously for  drink,  he  only  noted  him  with  his  peculiar  humor.  "  He 
drank,"  More  supposed, "  either  from  dryness  or  from  gladness,"  or 
^quod  ille  notus  erat  Pontifici."  He  was  called  in  again  at  last, 
but  only  repeated  his  refusal.  It  was  in  vain  that  Cranmer  plied 
him  with  distinctions  which  perplexed  even  the  subtle  wit  of  the 
ex-chancellor ;  he  remained  unshaken,  and  passed  to  the  Tower. 
For  the  moment  even  Cromwell  shrank  from  his  blood.  More  re- 
mained a  prisoner,  while  new  victims  were  chosen  to  overawe  the 
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silent  but  widely  spread  opposition  to  the  Bill  of  Supremacy.  In  the 
general  relaxation  of  the  religious  life  the  charity  and  devotion  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Charter-house  had  won  the  reverence  even  of  those 
who  condemned  monasticism.  After  a  stubborn  resistance,  they  had 
acknowledged  the  royal  supremacy,  and  taken  the  oath  of  submis- 
sion prescribed  by  the  act.  But  by  an  infamous  construction  of  the 
statute  which  made  the  denial  of  the  supremacy  treason,  the  refusal 
of  satisfactory  answers  to  official  questions  as  to  a  conscientious  be- 
lief in  it  was  held  to  be  equivalent  to  open  denial.  The  aim  of  the 
new  measure  was  well  known,  and  the  brethren  prepared  to  die.  In 
the  agony  of  waiting,  enthusiasm  brought  its  imaginative  consola- 
tions ;  ^^  when  the  host  was  lifted  up  there  came  as  it  were  a  whis- 
per of  air  which  breathed  upon  our  faces  as  we  knelt;  and  there 
came  a  sweet,  soft  sound  of  music."  They  had  not  long,  however, 
to  wait.  Their  refusal  to  answer  was  the  signal  for  their  doom. 
Se\;en  swung  from  the  gallows ;  the  rest  were  fiung  into  Newgate, 
chained  to  posts  in  a  noisome  dungeon,  where,  ^^  tied  and  not  able 
to  stir,"  they  were  left  to  perish  of  jail-fever  and  starvation.  In  a 
fortnight  live  were  dead,  and  the  rest  at  the  point  of  death,  '*  almost 
dispatched,"  Cromwell's  envoy  wrote  to  him, "  by  the  hand  of  Grod, 
of  which,  considering  their  behavior,  I  am  not  sorry."  The  interval 
of  imprisonment  had  failed  to  break  the  resolution  of  More,  and  the 
same  means  sufficed  to  bring  him  to  the  block.  A  mock  trial  was 
hardly  necessary  for  his  condemnation,  or  for  that  of  Fisher,  the 
most  learned  among  the  prelates  who  had  favored  the  New  Leai*n- 
ing,  and  who  had  been  imprisoned  on  the  same  charge  in  the  Tow- 
er. The  old  Bishop  approached  the  block  with  a  book  of  the  New 
Testament  in  his  hand.  He  opened  it  at  a  venture  ere  he  knelt,  and 
read, "  This  is  life  eternal  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God."  Fish- 
er's death  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  More.  On  the  eve  of  the 
fatal  blow  he  moved  his  beard  carefully  from  the  block.  "  Pity 
that  should  be  cut,"  he  was  heard  to  mutter  with  a  touch  of  the  old 
sad  irony, "  that  has  never  committed  treason." 

But  it  required,  as  Cromwell  well  knew,  heavier  blows  even  than 
these  to  break  the  stubborn  resistance  of  Englishmen  to  his  proj- 
ects of  change,  and  he  seized  his  opportunity  in  the  revolt  of  the 
North.  In  the  North  the  monks  had  been  popular;  and  the  out^- 
rages  with  which  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller  abbeys  had  been 
accompanied  had  stirred  the  blood  of  the  nobles,  who  were  already 
writhing  beneath  the  rule  of  one  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  low- 
born upstart.  "  The  world  will  never  mend,"  Lord  Hussey  was 
heard  to  sav,  "  till  we  ficjht  for  it."  Asjrarian  discontent  and  the 
love  of  the  old  religion  united  in  a  revolt  which  broke  out  in  Lin- 
colnshire. The  rising  was  hardly  suppressed  when  Yorkshire  was 
in  arms.  From  every  parish  the  farmers  marched,  with  the  parish 
priest  at  their  head,  upon  York,  and  the  surrender  of  the  city  deter- 
mined the  waverers.  In  a  few  days  Skipton  Castle,  where  the  Earl 
of  Cumberland  held  out  with  a  handful  of  servants,  was  the  only 
spot  north  of  the  Humber  which  remained  true  to  the  King.  Dur- 
ham rose  at  the  call  of  Lords  Latimer  and  Westmoreland.     Though 
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the  Earl  of  Northumberland  feigned  sickness,  the  Percies  joined  the 
revolt.  Lord  Dacre,  the  chief  of  the  Yorkshire  nobles,  surrendered 
Pomf  ret,  and  was  at  once  acknowledged  as  their  chief  by  the  insur- 
gents. The  whole  nobility  of  the  North  were  now  in  arms,  and  thir- 
ty thousand  ^  tall  men  and  well  horsed"  moved  on  the  Don  de- 
manding the  reversal  of  the  royal  policy,  a  reunion  with  Rome,  the 
restoration  of  Catherine's  daughter,  Mary,  to  her  rights  as  heiress  of 
the  crown,  redress  for  the  wrongs  done  to  the  Church,  and,  above 
all,  the  fall  of  CromwelL  Though  their  advance  was  checked  by 
negotiation,  the  organization  of  the  revolt  went'steadily  on  through- 
out the  winter,  and  a  Parliament  of  the  North  gathered  at  Pom- 
fret,  and  formally  adopted  the  demands  of  the  insurgents.  Only 
six  thousand  men  under  Norfolk  barred  their  way  southward,  and 
the  Midland  counties  were  known  to  be  disafEected.  Cromwell, 
however,  remained  undaunted  by  the  peril.  He  suffered  Norfolk 
to  negotiate ;  and  allowed  Henry,  under  pressure  from  his  Council, 
to  promise  pardon  and  a  free  Parliament  at  York — a  pledge  which 
Norfolk  and  Dacre  alike  construed  into  an  acceptance  of  the  demands 
made  by  the  insurgents.  Their  leaders  at  once  flung  aside  the 
badge  of  the  Five  Wounds  which  they  had  worn,  with  a  cry  "  We 
will  wear  no  badge  but  that  of  our  lord  the  King,''  and  nobles  and 
farmers  dispersed  to  their  homes  in  triumph.  But  the  towns  of  the 
North  were  no  sooner  garrisoned,  and  Norfolk's  army  in  the  heart 
of  Yorkshire,  than  the  veil  was  flung  aside.  A  few  isolated  out- 
breaks gave  a  pretext  for  the  withdrawal  of  every  concession.  The 
arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the  *^  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  as  the  insurrec- 
tion was  styled,  was  foUowed  by  ruthless  seventies.  The  country 
was  covered  with  gibbets.  Whole  districts  were  given  up  to  mili- 
tary execution.  But  it  was  on  the  nobles  that  Cromwell's  hand 
fell  heaviest.  It  was  only  in  the  North  and  in  the  West  that  any  of 
the  old  feudal  force  lingered  among  them,  and  he  seized  his  oppor- 
tunity for  dealing  at  it  a  last  and  fatal  blow.  "  Cromwell,"  Darcy 
broke  fiercely  out,  as  he  stood  at  the  Council-board,  ^^  it  is  thou  that 
art  the  very  special  and  chief  cause  of  all  this  rebellion  and  wick- 
edness, and  dost  daily  travail  to  bring  us  to  our  ends  and  strike 
off  our  heads.  I  trust  that  ere  thou  die,  though  thou  wouldst  pro- 
cure all  the  noblest  heads  within  the  realm  to  be  stricken  off,  yet 
there  shall  one  head  remain  that  shall  strike  off  thy  head."  But  the 
warning  was  unheeded.  Lord  Darcy,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
nobles  of  Yorkshire,  and  Lord  Hussey,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
nobles  of  Lincolnshire,  went  alike  to  the  block.  The  abbot  of  Bar- 
lings, who  had  ridden  into  Lincoln  with  his  canons  in  full  armor, 
swung  with  his  brother  abbot  of  Kirkstead  from  the  gallows.  The 
abbots  of  Fountains  and  of  Jervaulx  were  hanged  at  Tyburn  side 
by  side  with  the  representative  of  the  great  line  of  Percy.  Lady 
Bulmer  was  burned  at  the  stake.  Sir  Robert  Constable  was  hang- 
ed in  chains  before  the  gate  of  Hull.  The  blow  to  the  North  had 
hardly  been  dealt,  when  Cromwell  turned  to  deal  with  the  West, 
the  one  other  quarter  where  feudalism  still  retained  its  vigor.  The 
two  houses  of  the  Courtenays  and  the  Poles,  linked  to  each  other  by 
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dose  intermarriages^  stood  first  in  descent  among  the  English  nobles. 
Margaret  Piantagenet,  the  Countess  of  Salisbary,  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  by  the  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  at 
once  representative  of  the  Nevilles,  and  a  niece  of  Edward  the 
Fourth.  Her  third  son,  Re^nald  Pole,  after  refusing  the  highest 
offers  from  Henry  as  the  pnce  of  his  approval  of  the  divorce,  had 
taken  refuge  in  Rome,  where  he  had  been  raised  to  the  cardinalate. 
He  was  now  preparing  an  attack  on  the  King  in  his  book,  '^  On 
the  Unity  of  the  Church."  "  There  may  be  found  ways  enough  in 
Italy,"  Cromwell  wrote  to  him  in  significant  words, "  to  rid  a  treach- 
erous subject.  When  Justice  can  take  no  peace  by  process  of  law 
at  home,  sometimes  she  may  be  enforced  to  take  new  means  abroad." 
But  he  had  left  hostages  in  Henry's  hands.  "  Hty  that  the  folly  of 
one  witless  fool  should  be  the  ruin  of  so  great  a  family.  Let  him 
follow  ambition  as  fast  as  he  can,  these  that  little  have  offended 
(saving  that  he  is  of  their  kin)  were  it  not  for  the  great  mercy  and 
benignity  of  the  prince,  should  and  might  feel  what  it  is  to  have 
such  a  traitor  to  their  kinsman."  Pole  answered  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  book,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  Emperor  to  execute  the 
bull  of  deposition  which  was  now  launched  by  the  Papacy.  Crom- 
well was  quick  with  his  reply.  Courtenay,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
was  a  kinsman  of  the  Poles,  and  like  them  of  royal  blood,  a  grand- 
son through  his  mother  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  His  influence  over 
the  West  was  second  only  to  the  hold  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  upon  the  Eastern  counties.  His  discontent  at  CromwelPs  sys- 
tem broke  out  in  words  of  defiance.  "Knaves  rule  about  the 
Bang,"  Exeter  is  reported  to  have  said ;  "  I  trust  to  give  them  a 
buffet  one  day."  He  was  at  once  arrested  with  Lord  Montague, 
Pole's  elder  brother,  as  accomplices  of  the  Cardinal,  and  both  were 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  After  a  brief  interval,  the  gray  hairs  of 
Lady  Salisbury  lay  dappled  with  blood  upon  the  same  fatal  block. 
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CHAPTER  vn. 

THE  REFORMATION, 

Section  I.— Tlie  Protestants.    1540—1553. 

[Authorities. — Tho  main  authority  for  the  History  of  the  eariy  Protestants,  as  of 
the  Marian  persecution,  is  Foxe's  **Book  of  Martyrs."  In  spite  of  endless  errors, 
of  Puritan  prejudices  and  deliberate  suppressions  of  the  truth  (many  of  which  will 
be  found  corrected  by  Dr.  Maitland's  **  Essays  on  the  Reformation")  its  mass  of 
facts  and  wonderful  charm  of  style  will  always  give  a  great  importance  to  the  work 
of  Foxe.  The  whole  story  of  the  early  Protestants  has  been  admirably  wrought  up  by 
Mr.  Froude  (*'  History  of  England,"  chap.  vi.).  For  the  close  of  Henry's  reign  and 
for  that  of  Edward,  we  have  a  mass  of  material  in  Strype's  '*  Memorials,"  and  his 
** Life  of  Cranmer,"  in  Mr.  Pocock's  edition  of  "Burnet's  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion," in  Hay  ward's  Life  of  Edward,  and  Edward's  own  Journal,  in  Hollnshed's 
**  Chronicle," and  Machvn's  "Diary"  (Camden  Society),  which  continues  through  the 
reign  of  Mary.  •  Much  light  has  been  thrown  from  the  onpablished  State  Papers  on 
this  period  by  Mr.  Froude  ("  History  of  England,"  vols.  It.  and  v.),  whose  work  aft- 
er the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth  becomes  of  greater  historic  valae.] 


With  the  death  of  Lord  Exeter  and  Lady  Salisbury  the  new 
monarchy  reached  the  height  of  its  power.  The  old  English  liber- 
ties lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  King.  The  lords  were  power- 
less, the  House  of  Commons  filled  with  the  creatures  of  the  Court, 
and  degraded  into  the  mere  engine  of  tyranny.  Royal  proclama- 
tions were  taking  the  place  of  Parliamentary  legislation,  benevolences 
were  encroaching  more  and  more  on  the  right  of  Parliamentary 
taxation,  justice  was  prostituted  in  the  ordinary  courts  to  the  royal 
will,  while  tho  boundless  and  arbitrary  powers  of  the  Royal  Council 
were  gradually  superseding  the  slower  processes  of  the  common 
law.  The  new  religious  changes  had  thrown  an  almost  sacred 
character  over  the  "  majesty"  ofthe  King.  Henry  was  the  Head  of 
the  Church.  From  the  primate  to  tho  meanest  deacon  every  min- 
ister of  it  derived  from  him  his  sole  right  to  exercise  spiritual 
powers.  The  voice  of  its  preachers  was  the  mere  echo  of  his  will. 
He  alone  could  define  orthodoxy  or  declare  heresy.  The  forms  of 
its  worship  and  belief  were  changed  and  rechanged  at  the  royal 
caprice.  Half  of  its  wealth  went  to  swell  the  royal  treasury,  and 
the  other  half  lay  at  the  King's  mercy.  It  was  this  unprecedented 
concentration  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man  that  over- 
awed the  imagination  of  Henry's  subjects.  He  was  regarded  as 
something  high  above  the  laws  which  govern  common  men.  The 
voices  of  statesmen  and  of  priest  extolled  his  wisdom  and  power  as 
jnore  than  human.  The  Parliament  itself  rose  and  bowed  to  the  va- 
cant throne  when  his  name  was  mentioned.    An  absolute  devotion 
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to  his  person  replaced  the  old  loyalty  to  the  law.  When  the  Pri- 
mate of  the  English  Church  descril^ed  the  chief  merit  of  Cromwell, 
it  was  by  asserting  that  he  loved  the  King  ^'  no  less  than  he  loved 
God." 

It  was  indeed  Cromwell,  as  we  have  seen,  who,  more  than  any 
man,  had  reared  this  fabric  of  king-worship ;  but  he  had  hardly 
reared  it  before  it  began  to  give  way.  In  three  cardinal  points  the 
success  of  his  measures  brought  about  the  ruin  of  his  policy.  One 
of  its  most  striking  features  had  been  his  revival  of  parliaments. 
The  great  assembly  which  the  new  monarchy,  from  Edward  the 
Fourth  to  Wolsey,  had  dreaded  and  silenced,  was  boldly  called  to  the 
front  again  by  Cromwell,  and  turned  into  the  most  formidable  weap- 
on of  the  royal  will.  The  suppression  of  the  mitred  abbots,  and  a 
large  creation  of  new  peerages  in  favor  of  court  favorites  and  de- 
pendents, left  the  House  of  Lords  yet  more  helpless  against  the 
Crown  than  of  old.  The  House  of  Commons  was  crowded  with 
members  nominated  by  the  Royal  Council.  With  such  houses 
Cromwell  had  no  difficulty  in  making  the  nation  itself,  whether  it 
would  or  not,  an  accomplice  in  the  work  of  absolutism.  It  was  by 
Parliamentary  statutes  that  the  Church  was  destroyed,  and  freedom 
gagged  with  now  treasons  and  oaths  and  questionings.  It  was  by 
bills  of  attainder  promoted  in  Parliament  that  the  great  nobles  were 
brought  to  the  block.  But  the  success  of  such  a  system  depended 
wholly  on  the  absolute  servility  of  Parliament  to  the  will  of  the 
Crown.  On  one  occasion  during  Cromwell's  own  rule  a  "  great  de- 
bate'' had  shown  that  elements  of  resistance  still  survived,  elements 
which  we  shall  see  developing  rapidly  as  the  terror  passes  away, 
and  as  the  power  of  the  Crown  declines  under  the  minority  of  Ed- 
ward and  tne  unpopularity  of  Mary.  As  in  the  modem  instance 
of  Hungary,  the  part  which  the  Parliament  was  to  play  in  the  pe- 
riod which  followed  Cromwell's  fall  shows  the  importance  of  cling- 
ing to  the  forms  of  constitutional  freedom,  even  when  their  life 
seems  lost.  In  the  inevitable  reaction  against  tyranny  they  afford 
centres  for  the  reviving  energies  of  the  people.  It  is  of  hardly 
less  importance  that  the  tide  of  liberty,  when  it  again  returns,  is 
enabled  through  their  preservation  to  flow  quietly  and  naturally 
along  its  traditional  channels.  And  to  this  revival  of  a  spirit  of 
independence  Henry  largely  contributed  in  the  spoliation  of  the 
Church  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  Partly  from  neces- 
sity, partly  from  a  desire  to  create  a  large  party  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  ecclesiastical  policy,  Cromwell  and  the  King 
squandered  the  vast  mass  of  wealth  which  flowed  into  the  treasury 
with  reckless  prodigality.  Something  like  a  fifth  of  the  actual  land 
in  the  kingdom  was  in  this  way  transferred  from  the  holding  of  the 
Church  to  that  of  nobles  and  gentry.  Not  only  were  the  older 
houses  enriched,  but  a  new  aristocracy  was  erected  from  among  the 
dependents  of  the  Court.  The  Russels,  Cavendishes,  and  Fitz- 
williams  are  familiar  instances  of  families  which  rose  from  obscuri- 
ty through  the  enormous  grants  of  Church  land  made  to  Henry's 
,  oourtiers.    The  old  baronage  was  hardly  crushed  before  a  new 
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aristocracy  took  its  place.  "  Those  families  within  or  without  the 
bounds  of  the  peerage,"  observes  Mr.  Hallam, "  who  are  now  deem- 
ed the  most  considerable,  will  be  found,  with  no  great  number  of 
exceptions,  to  have  first  become  conspicuous  under  the  Tudor  line 
of  kings,  and  if  we  could  trace  the  title  of  their  estates,  to  have  ac- 
quired no  small  portion  of  them  mediately  or  immediately  from  mo- 
nastic or  other  ecclesiastical  foundations."  The  leading  part  which 
the  new  peers  took  in  the  events  which  followed  Henry's  death 
gave  a  fresh  strength  and  vigor  to  the  whole  order.  But  the 
smaller  gentry  shared  in  the  general  enrichment  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  the  new  energy  of  the  Lords  was  soon  followed  by  a 
display  of  fresh  political  independence  among  the  Commons  them- 
selves. 

But  it  was  above  all  in  the  new  energy  which  the  religious  spirit 
of  the  people  at  large  drew  from  the  ecclesiastical  changes  which 
he  had  brought  about  that  the  policy  of  Cromwell  was  fatal  to  the 
new  monarchy.  Lollardism,  as  a  great  social  and  popular  move- 
ment, had  ceased  with  the  suppression  of  Cobham's  revolt,  and  lit- 
tle remained  of  the  directly  religious  impulse  given  by  Wyclif  be- 
yond a  vague  restlessness  and  discontent  with  the  system  of  the 
Church.  But  weak  and  fitful  as  was  the  life  of  Lollardism,  the 
prosecutions  whose  records  lie  so  profusely  scattered  over  the  bish- 
ops' registers  failed  wholly  to  kill  it.  We  see  groups  meeting  here 
and  there  to  read  "  in  a  great  book  of  heresy  all  one  night  certain 
chapters  of  the  evangelists  in  English,"  while  transcripts  of  Wyc- 
lifs  tracts  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  smouldeiing  embers 
needed  but  a  breath  to  fan  them  into  flame,  and  the  breath  came 
from  William  Tyndale.  A  young  scholar  from  Oxford,  he  was 
drawn  from  his  retirement  in  Gloucestershire  by  the  news  of  Lu- 
ther's protest  at  Wittenberg,  and  after  a  brief  stay  in  London  we 
find  him  on  his  way  to  the  little  town  which  had  suddenly  become 
the  sacred  city  of  the  Reformation.  Stadcaits  of  all  nations  were 
flocking  there  with  an  enthusiasm  which  resembled  that  of  the  Cru- 
sades. "As  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town,"  a  contemporary  tells 
US, "  they  returned  thanks  to  God  with  clasped  hands,  for  from  Wit- 
tenberg as  heretofore  from  Jerusalem  the  light  of  evangelical 
truth  hath  spread  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth."  It  was  at  Lu- 
ther's instance  tliat  Tyndale  translated  there  the  gospels  and  epis- 
tles ;  and  the  press  which  he  established  at  Antwerp,  where  he  was 
joined  by  a  few  scholars  from  Cambridge,  was  soon  busy  with  his 
versions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  with  reprints  of  the  tracts  of  Wyclif 
and  of  Luther.  These  were  smuggled  over  to  England  and  circula- 
ted among  the  poorer  and  trading  classes  through  the  agency  of  an 
association  of  "  Christian  Brethren,"  consisting  principally  of  Lon- 
don tradesmen  and  citizens,  but  whose  missionaries  spread  over  the 
country  at  large.  They  found  their  way  at  once  to  the  universitiefl, 
where  the  intellectual  impulse  given  by  the  New  Learning  was 
quickening  religious  speculation.  Cambridge  had  already  won  a 
name  for  heresy,  and  the  Cambridge  scholars  whom  Wolsey  bad  in- 
troduced into  Cardinal  College  spread  the  contagion  through  Ox- 
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ford.  Tyndale  himself  was  an  instance  of  their  influence.  The  group 
of  *^  Brethren^'  which  was  formed  in  Cardinal  College  for  the  secret 
reading  and  discussion  of  the  epistles  soon  included  the  more  intel- 
ligent and  learned  scholars  of  the  university.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Clark,  the  centre  of  this  group,  strove  to  dissuade  fresh  members 
from  joining  it  by  warnings  of  the  impending  dangers.  ^^I  fell 
down  on  my  knees  at  his  feet,"  says  one  of  them,  Anthony  Dala^ 
ber,  '^  and  with  tears  and  sighs  besought  him  that  for  the  tender 
mercy  of  Grod  he  should  not  refuse  me,  saying  that  I  trusted  veri- 
ly that  He  who  had  begun  this  on  me  would  not  forsake  me,  but 
would  give  me  grace  to  continue  therein  to  the  end.  When  ho 
heard  me  say  so  he  came  to  me,  took  me  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  me, 
saying,  *  The  Lord  God  Almighty  grant  you  so  to  do,  and  from 
henceforth  ever  take  me  for  your  father,  and  I  will  take  you  for  ray 
son  in  Christ.' ''  The  rapid  difEusion  of  Tyndale's  works,  and  their 
vehement  attacks  on  the  bishops  and  the  Church,  roused  Wolsey  at 
last  to  action.  At  Oxford  the  "  Brethren"  were  thrown  into  prison 
and  their  books  seized ;  in  London  a  pile  of  Testaments  was  burn- 
ed in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  a  few  heretics  recanted  before  the 
Cardinal  in  its  nave.  But  in  spite  of  the  panic  of  the  Protestants, 
who  fled  in  crowds  over-sea,  little  seventy  was  really  exercised ;  and 
it  was  not  till  Wolsey's  fall  that  forbearance  was  thrown  aside. 

The  anxiety  both  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  King  lest  in  the  out- 
burst against  heresy  the  reformers  of  the  New  Learning  should  suf- 
fer harm,  was  remarkably  shown  in  the  protection  they  extended  to 
one  who  was  destined  to  eclipse  even  the  fame  of  Colet  as  a  popu- 
lar preacher.  Hugh  Latimer  was  the  son  of  a  Leicestershire  yeo- 
man, whose  armor  the  boy  had  buckled  on  ere  he  set  out  to  meet 
the  Cornish  insurgents  at  Blackheath  Field.  He  has  himself  de- 
scribed the  soldierly  training  of  his  youth.  "My  father  was  de- 
lighted to  teach  rae  to  shoot  with  the  bow.  He  taught  me  how  to 
draw,  how  to  lay  my  body  to  the  bow ;  not  to  draw  with  strength 
of  arm  as  other  nations  do,  but  with  the  strength  of  the  body."  At 
fourteen  he  was  at  Cambridge,  flinging  himself  into  the  New  Learn- 
ing, which  was  winning  its  way  there  with  a  zeal  which  at  last  led 
him  to  study  in  Italy  itself.  The  ardor  of  his  mental  efforts  left 
its  mark  on  him  in  ailments  and  enfeebled  health,  from  which,  vigor- 
ous as  he  was,  his  frame  never  wholly  freed  itself.  But  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  known,  not  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  preacher.  The  sturdy 
good  sense  of  the  man  shook  off  the  pedantry  of  the  schools  as  well 
as  the  subtlety  of  the  theologian  in  his  addresses  from  the  pulpit. 
He  had  little  turn  for  speculation,  and  in  the  religious  changes  of 
the  day  we  find  him  constantly  lagging  behind  his  brother  reform- 
ers. But  he  had  the  moral  earnestness  of  a  Jewish  prophet,  and 
his  denunciations  of  wrong  had  a  prophetic  directness  and  fire. 
"  Have  pity  on  your  soul,"  he  cried  to  Henryf^*  and  think  that  the 
day  is  even  at  hand  when  you  shall  give  an  account  of  your  of- 
fice, and  of  the  blood  that  hath  been  shed  by  your  sword."  His 
irony  was  yet  more  telling  than  his  invective.  "  I  would  ask  you  a 
strange  question,"  he  said  once  at  Paul's  Cross  to  a  ring  of  bidiops, 
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^'  who  is  the  most  diligeut  prelate  in  all  England,  that  passeth  all  the 
rest  in  doing  of  his  office  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  the  devil !  of  all 
the  pack  of  them  that  have  cure,  the  devil  shall  go  for  my  money ; 
for  he  ordereth  his  business.  Therefore,  you  unpreaching  prelates, 
learn  of  the  devil  to  be  diligent  in  your  office.  If  you  will  not 
learn  of  God,  for  shame  learn  of  the  devil."  But  he  is  far  from  lim- 
iting himself  to  invective.  His  homely  humor  breaks  in  with  story 
and  apologue ;  his  earnestness  is  always  tempered  with  good  sense ; 
his  plain  and  simple  style  quickens  with  a  shrewd  mother-wit.  He 
talks  to  his  hearers  as  a  man  talks  to  his  friends,  telling  stories 
such  as  we  have  given  of  his  own  life  at  home,  or  chatting  about  the 
changes  and  chances  of  the  day  with  a  transparent  simplicity  and 
truth  that  raise  even  his  chat  into  grandeur.  His  theme  is  always 
the  actual  world  about  him,  and  in  his  homely  lessons  of  loyalty,  of 
industry,  of  pity  for  the  poor,  he  touches  upon  almost  every  sub- 
ject, from  the  plow  to  the  throne.  No  such  preaching  had  been 
heard  in  England  before  his  day,  and  with  the  growth  of  his  fame 
grew  the  danger  of  persecution.  There  were  moments  when,  bold 
as  he  was,  Latimer's  heart  failed  him.  '^  If  I  had  not  trust  that 
God  will  help  me,"  he  wrote  once,  "  I  think  the  ocean  sea  would 
have  divided  my  lord  of  London  and  mo  by  this  day."  A  citation 
for  heresy  at  last  brought  the  danger  home.  ^^  I  intend,"  he  wrote 
with  his  peculiar  medley  of  humor  and  pathos,  ^^  to  make  merry 
with  my  parishioners  this  Christmas,  for  all  the  sorrow,  lest  per- 
chance I  may  never  return  to  them  again."  But  he  was  saved 
throughout  by  the  steady  protection  of  the  Court.  Wolsey  upheld 
him  against  the  threats  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely  ;  Henry  made  him  his 
own  chaplain ;  and  the  King's  interposition  at  this  critical  moment 
forced  Latimer's  judges  to  content  themselves  with  a  few  vague 
words  of  submission. 

Henry's  quarrel  with  Rome  soon  snatched  the  Protestants  from 
the  keener  persecution  which  troubled  them  after  Wolsey's  falL 
The  divorce,  the  renunciation  of  the  Papacy,  the  degradation  of 
the  clergy,  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the  religious  changes, 
fell  like  a  series  of  heavy  blows  upon  the  priesthood.  From  perse- 
cutors they  suddenly  sank  into  men  trembling  for  their  very  lives. 
Those  whom  they  had  threatened  were  placed  at  their  head.  Shax- 
ton,  a  favorer  of  the  new  changes,  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Salis- 
bury ;  Barlow,  a  yet  more  extreme  partisan,  to  that  of  St.  David's. 
Latimer  himself  became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  in  a  vehement 
address  to  the  clergy  in  convocation  taunted  them  with  their  greed 
and  superstition  in  the  past,  and  with  their  inactivity  when  the  King 
and  his  Parliament  were  laboring  for  the  revival  of  religion.  The 
aim  of  Cromwell,  as  we  have  seen,  was  simply  that  of  the  New 
Learning ;  he  desired  religious  reform  rather  than  revolution,  a  sim- 
plification rather  than  change  of  doctrine,  the  purification  of  worship 
rather  than  the  introduction  of  a  new  ritual.  But  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  strike  blow  after  blow  at  the  Church  without  leaning 
instinctively  to  the  party  who  sympathized  with  the  German  refor- 
mation, and  were  longing  for  «  more  radical  ohaoge  at. home.    The 
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ProtestaDtSy  as  these  were  called,  appealed  to  him  against  the  bish- 
ops' courts,  and  looked  for  their  security  to  the  "  rattling  letters'* 
from  the  Vicar-G^neral,  which  damped  the  zeal  of  their  opponents. 
Few  as  they  still  were  in  numbers,  their  new  hopes  made  them  a 
formidable  force ;  and  in  the  school  of  persecution  they  had  learned 
a  violence  which  delighted  in  outrages  on  the  faith  which  had  so 
long  trampled  them  underfoot.  At  the  very  outset  of  CromwelPs 
changes  four  Suffolk  boys  broke  into  the  church  at  Doverscourt, 
tore  down  a  wonder-working  crucifix,  and  burned  it  in  the  fields. 
The  suppression  of  the  lesser  monasteries  was  the  signal  for  a  new 
outburst  of  ribald  insult  to  the  old  religion.  The  roughness,  inso- 
lence, and  extortion  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  effect  it  drove  the 
whole  monastic  body  to  despair.  Their  servants  rode  along  the 
road  with  copes  for  doublets,  and  tunicles  for  saddle-cloths,  and 
scattered  panic  among  the  larger  houses  which  were  left.  3ome 
sold  their  jewels  and  relics  to  provide  for  the  evil  day  they  saw  ap- 
proaching. Some  begged  of  their  own  will  for  dissolution.  It  was 
worse  when  fresh  ordinances  of  the  Vicar-Greneral  ordered  the  re- 
moval of  objects  of  superstitious  veneration.  The  removal,  bitter 
enough  to  those  whose  religion  twined  itself  around  the  image  or 
the  relic  which  was  taken  away,  was  yet  more  imbittered  by  the 
insults  with  which  it  was  accompanied.  The  miraculous  rood  at 
Boxlcy,  which  bowed  its  head  and  stirred  its  eyes,  was  paraded 
from  market  to  market  and  exhibited  as  a  juggle  before  the  Court. 
Images  of  the  Virgin  were  stripped  of  their  costly  vestments  and 
sent  to  be  publicly  burned  at  London.  Latimer  forwarded  to  the 
capital  the  figure  of  Our  Lady,  which  he  had  thrust  out  of  his  ca- 
thedral church  at  Worcester,  with  rough  words  of  scorn :  "  She, 
with  her  old  sister  of  Walsingham,  her  younger  sister  of  Ipswich, 
and  their  two  other  sisters  of  Doncaster  and  Penrice,  would  make 
a  jolly  muster  at  Smithfield."  Fresh  orders  were  given  to  fling 
all  relics  from  their  reliquaries,  and  to  level  every  shrine  with  the 
gi'ound.  The  bones  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  were  torn  from 
the  stately  shrine  which  had  been  the  glory  of  his  metropolitan 
church,  and  his  name  erased  from  the  service  books  as  that  of  a 
traitor.  The  introduction  of  the  English  Bible  into  churches  gave 
a  new  opening  for  the  zeal  of  the  Protestants.  In  spite  of  royal  in- 
junctions that  it  should  be  read  decently  and  without  comment,  the 
young  zealots  of  the  party  prided  themselves  on  shouting  it  out  to 
a  circle  of  excited  hearers  during  the  service  of  mass,  and  accom- 
panied their  reading  with  violent  expositions.  Protestant  maidens 
took  the  new  English  primer  to  church  with  them,  and  studied  it 
ostentatiously  during  matins.  Insult  passed  into  open  violence 
when  the  bishops'  courts  were  invaded  and  broken  up  by  Protestant 
mobs ;  and  law  and  public  opinion  were  outraged  at  once,  when 
priests  who  favored  the  new  doctrines  began  openly  to  bring  home 
wives  to  their  vicarages.  A  fiery  outburst  of  popular  discussion 
compensated  for  the  silence  of  the  pulpits.  The  new  Scriptures,  in 
Henry's  bitter  words  of  complaint,  were  "  disputed,  rhymed,  sung, 
and  jangled  in  every  tavern  and  ale-house."    The  articles  which 
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dictated  the  belief  of  the  English  Church  roused  a  furious  contro- 
versy. Above  all,  the  sacrament  of  the  mass,  the  centre  of  the 
Catholic  system  of  faith  and  worship,  and  which  still  remained 
sacred  to  the  bulk  of  Englishmen,  was  attacked  with  a  scurrility 
and  profaneness  which  pass  belief.  The  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  which  was  as  yet  recognized  by  law,  was  held  up  to  scorn 
in  ballads  and  mystery  plays.  In  one  church  a  Protestant  law- 
yer raised  a  dog  in  his  hands  when  the  priest  elevated  the  host. 
The  most  sacred  words  of  the  old  worship,  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion, "  Hoc  est  corpus,"  were  travestied  into  a  nickname  for  jug- 
glery, as  "  Hocus-pocus."  It  was  by  this  attack  on  the  mass,  even 
more  than  by  the  other  outrages,  that  the  temper  both  of  Henry 
and  the  nation  was  stirred  to  a  deep  resentment;  and  the  first 
signs  of  reaction  were  seen  in  the  Law  of  the  Six  Articles,  which 
was  passed  by  the  Parliament  with  almost  universal  assent.  On 
the  -doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  was  reasserted  by  the 
first  of  these,  there  was  no  difference  of  feeling  or  belief  between 
the  men  of  the  New  Learning  and  the  older  Catholics.  But  the 
road  to  a  further  installment  of  even  moderate  reform  seemed 
closed  by  the  five  other  articles  which  sanctioned  communion  in  one 
kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monastic  vows,  private  masses,  and 
auricular  confession.  A  more  terrible  feature  of  the  reaction  was 
the  revival  of  persecution.  Burning  was  denounced  as  the  penalty 
for  a  denial  of  transubstantiation ;  it  was  only  on  a  second  offense 
that  it  became  the  penalty  for  an  infraction  of  the  other  five  doc- 
trines. A  refusal  to  confess  or  to  attend  mass  was  made  felony. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Cranmer,  with  the  five  bishops  who  partially 
sympathized  with  the  Protestants,  struggled  against  the  bill  in  the 
Lords :  the  Commons  were  "  all  of  one  opinion,"  and  Henry  him- 
self acted  as  spokesman  on  the  side  of  the  Articles.  But  zealous  as 
he  was  for  order,  Henry  was  still  true  in  heart  to  the  cause  of  a 
moderate  reform ;  and  Cromwell,  though  he  had  bent  to  the  storm, 
was  quick  to  profit  by  the  vehemence  of  the  Catholic  reaction.  In 
London  alone  five  hundred  Protestants  were  indicted  under  the 
new  act.  Latimer  and  Shaxton  were  imprisoned,  and  the  former 
forced  into  a  resignation  of  his  see.  Cranmer  himself  was  only 
saved  by  Henry's  personal  favor.  But  the  first  bui-st  of  triumph 
had  no  sooner  spent  itself,  than  the  strong  hand  of  Cromwell  was 
again  felt  by  the  Catholic  zealots.  The  bishops  were  quietly  re- 
leased. The  London  indictments  were  quashed.  The  magistrates 
were  roughly  checked  in  their  enforcement  of  the  law,  while  a  gen- 
eral pardon  cleared  the  prisons  of  the  heretics  who  had  been  ar- 
rested under  its  provisions.  A  few  months  after  its  enactment  we 
find,  from  a  Protestant  letter,  that  persecution  had  wholly  ceased. 
"  The  Word  is  powerfully  preached,  and  books  of  every  kind  may 
safely  be  exposed  for  sale." 

Never  indeed  had  Cromwell  shown  such  greatness  as  in  his  last 
struggle  against  Fate.  "  Beknaved"  by  the  King,  whose  confidence 
in  him  was  hourly  waning,  and  met  by  a  growing  opposition  in  the 
Council  as  his  favor  decluied,  the  temper  of  the  man  remained  in- 
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domitable  as  ever.  He  stood  absolutely  alone.  Wolsey,  hated  as 
he  had  been  by  the  nobles,  had  been  supported  by  the  Church  ;  but 
churchmen  hated  Cromwell  with  an  even  fiercer  hate  than  the  no- 
bles themselves.  His* only  friends  were  the  Protestants,  and  their 
friendship  was  more  fatal  than  the  hatred  of  his  foes.  But  he 
showed  no  signs  of  fear,  or  of  halting  in  the  course  he  had  entered 
on.  His  activity  was  as  boundless  as  ever.  Like  Wolsey,he  had 
concentrated  in  his  hands  the  whole  administration  of  the  state ;  he 
was  at  once  foreign  minister  and  home  minister  and  vicar-general 
of  the  Church,  the  creator  of  a  new  fleet,  the  organizer  of  armies^ 
the  president  of  the  terrible  Star-Chamber.  But  his  Italian  indif- 
ference to  the  mere  show  of  power  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
pomp  of  the  Cardinal.  His  personal  habits  were  simple  and  unr 
ostentatious.  If  he  clutched  at  money,  it  was  to  feed  the  vast  army 
of  spies  whom  he  maintained  at  his  own  expense,  and  whose  work 
he  surveyed  with  a  sleepless  vigilance.  More  than  fifty  volumes 
still  remain  of  the  gigantic  mass  of  his  correspondence.  Thousands 
of  letters  from  "  poor  bedesmen,"  from  outraged  wives  and  wrong- 
ed laborers  and  persecuted  heretics,  flowed  in  to  the  all-powerful 
minister,  whose  system  of  personal  government  had  turned  him  into 
the  universal  court  of  appeal.  So  long  as  Henry  supported  him, 
however  reluctantly,  he  was  more  than  a  match,  even  single-hand- 
ed, for  his  foes.  He  met  the  hostility  of  the  nobles  with  a  threat 
which  marked  his  power.  "  If  the  Lords  would  handle  him  so,  he 
would  give  them  such  a  breakfast  as  never  was  made  in  England, 
and  that  the  proudest  of  them  should  know."  He  was  strong 
enough  to  expel  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Gardiner,  who  had  be- 
come his  chief  opponent,  from  the  Royal  Council.  His  single  will 
forced  on  a  scheme  of  foreign  policy,  whose  aim  was  to  bind  En- 
gland to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  while  it  bound  Henry  help- 
lessly to  his  minister.  The  daring  boast  which  his  enemies  laid 
afterward  to  his  charge,  whether  uttered  or  not,  is  but  the  expres- 
sion of  his  policy.  "  In  brief  time  he  would  bring  things  to  such  a 
pass  that  the  King  with  all  his  power  should  not  be  able  to  hinder 
him."  His  plans  rested,  like  the  plan  which  proved  fatal  to  Wolsey, 
on  a  fresh  marriage  of  his  master.  The  short-lived  royalty  of  Anne 
Boleyu  had  ended  in  charges  of  adultery  and  treason,  and  in  her 
death  on  Tower  Hill.  Her  rival  and  successor  in  Henry's  affec- 
tions, Jane  Seymour,  had  just  died  in  childbirth  ;  and  Cromwell  re- 
placed her  with  a  German  consort,  Anne  of  Cleves,  the  sister-in-law 
of  the  Lutheran  elector  of  Saxony.  He  dared  even  to  resist  Hen- 
ry's caprice  when  the  King  revolted,  on  their  first  interview,  at  the 
coarse  features  and  unwieldy  form  of  his  new  bride.  For  the  mo- 
ment Cromwell  had  brought  matters  "  to  such  a  pass"  that  it  was 
impossible  to  recoil  from  the  marriage.  But  the  marriage  of  Anne 
of  Cleves  was  but  the  first  step  in  a  policy  which,  had  it  been  car- 
ried out  as  he  designed  it,  would  have  anticipated  the  triumphs  of 
Richelieu.  Charles'  and  the  House  of  Austria  could  alone  bring 
about  a  Catholic  reaction  strong  enough  to  arrest  and  roll  back  the 
Reformation;  and  Cromwell  was  no  sooner  united  with  the  princes 
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of  North  Germany  than  he  songht  to  league  them  with  Franco  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Emperor.  Had  he  succeeded,  the  whole  face 
of  Europe  would  have  been  changed ;  Southern  Germany  would 
have  been  secured  for  Protestantism,  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
averted.  He  failed  as  men  fail  who  stand  ahead  of  their  age.  The 
German  princes  shrank  from  a  contest  with  the  Emperor ;  France 
from  a  struggle  which  would  be  fatal  to  Catholicism ;  and  Henry, 
left  alone  to  bear  the  resentment  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
chained  to  a  wife  he  loathed,  turned  savagely  on  Cromwell.  The 
nobles  sprang  on  him  with  a  fierceness  that  told  of  their  long-hoard- 
ed hate.  Taunts  and  execrations  burst  from  the  Lords  at  the 
council-table,  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  been  charged  with 
the  minister's  arrest,  tore  the  ensign  of  the  Garter  insolently  from 
his  neck.  At  the  charge  of  treason  Cromwell  flung  his  cap  on  tlie 
ground  with  a  passionate  cry  of  despair.  "  This,  then,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  is  my  guerdon  for  the  services  I  have  done !  On  your  con- 
sciences, I  ask  you,  am  I  a  traitor  ?"  Then,  with  a  sudden  sense 
that  all  was  over,  he  bade  his  foes  "  make  quick  work,  and  not  leave 
me  to  languish  in  prison." 

Quick  work  was  made,  and  a  yet  louder  burst  of  popular  ap- 
plause than  that  which  had  hailed  the  attainder  of  Cromwell,  hailed 
his  execution.  For  the  moment  his  designs  seemed  to  be  utterly 
abandoned.  The  maiTiage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  was  annulled,  and  a 
new  queen  found  in  Catherine  Howard,  a  girl  of  the  House  of  Nor- 
folk. Norfolk  himself,  who  stood,  as  before  Cromwell's  rise,  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  resumed  the  policy  which  Cromwell  had  interrupted. 
With  the  older  nobles  generally,  he  still  clung  to  the  dream  of  the 
New  Learning,  to  a  purification  of  the  Church  through  a  general 
council,  and  to  the  reconciliation  of  England  with  the  purified  body 
of  Catholicism.  For  such  a  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  vindicate 
English  orthodoxy,  and  to  ally  England  with  the  Emperor,  by  whose 
influence  alone  the  assembly  of  such  a  council  could  bo  brought 
about.  Norfolk  and  his  master  remained  true  to  the  principles  of 
the  earlier  reform.  The  reading  of  the  Bible  was  still  permitted, 
though  its  disorderly  expositions  were  put  down.  The  publication 
of  an  English  litany  furnished  the  genn  of  the  national  Prayer- 
book  of  a  later  time.  The  greater  abbeys,  which  had  been  saved 
by  the  energetic  resistance  of  the  Parliament  from  Cromwell's 
grasp,  were  now  involved  in  the  same  ruin  with  the  smaller.  There 
was  no  thought  of  reviving  the  old  superstitions,  or  undoing  the 
work  which  had  been  done,  but  simply  of  guarding  the  purified 
faith  against  Lutheran  heresy.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  the  Six 
Articles  were  once  more  put  in  force,  and  a  Committee  of  State 
named  to  guard  against  the  progress  of  heresy ;  while  the  friend- 
ship of  England  was  offered  to  Charles,  when  the  straggle  between 
France  and  the  House  of  Austria  burst  again  for  a  time  into  flame. 
But,  as  Cromwell  had  foreseen,  the  time  for  a  peaceful  reform,  and 
for  a  general  reunion  of  Christendom,  was  past.  The  Council,  so 
passionately  desired,  met  at  Trent  in  no  spirit  of  conciliation,  but 
to  ratify  the  very  superstitions  and  errors  agaiDSt  which  the  New 
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Learning  had  protested,  and  which  England  and  Grermany  had  flung 
away.  The  long  hostility  of  France  and  the  House  of  Austria 
merged  in  the  greater  struggle  which  was  opening  between  Cathol- 
icism and  the  Reformation.  The  Emperor,  from  whom  Norfolk 
looked  for  a  purification  of  the  Church,  established  the  Inquisition 
in  Flanders.  As  their  hopes  of  a  middle  course  faded,  the  Catho- 
lic nobles  themselves  drifted  unconsciously  with  the  tide  of  reac- 
tion. The  persecution  of  the  Protestants  took  a  new  vigor.  Anne 
Ascue,  a  lady  of  the  Court,  was  toi*tured  and  burned  for  her  denial 
of  transubstantiation.  Latimer  was  seized ;  and  Cranmer  himself, 
who,  in  the  general  dissolution  of  the  moderate  party,  was  drifting 
toward  Protestantism  as  Norfolk  was  drifting  toward  Rome,  was 
for  a  moment  in  danger.  But  at  the  last  hours  of  his  life  Henry 
proved  himself  true  to  the  work  he  had  begun.  His  resolve  not  to 
return  to  the  obedience  of  Rome  threw  him,  whether  he  would  or 
not,  back  on  the  policy  of  the  great  minister  whom  he  had  hurried 
to  the  block.  He  offered  to  unite  in  a  ^^  League  Christian''  with  the 
Gei*man  princes.  He  suddenly  consented  to  the  change,  suggested 
by  Cranmer,  of  the  mass  into  a  communion  service.  He  flung  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  into  the  Tower  as  a  traitor,  sent  his  son,  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  to  the  block,  and  placed  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  was 
known  as  a  patron  of  the  Protestants,  at  the  head  of  the  Council 
of  Regency  which  he  nominated  at  his  death. 

Catherine  Howard  atoned,  like  Anne  Boleyn,  for  her  nnchastity  by 
a  traitor's  death ;  her  successor  on  the  throne,  Catherine  Parr,  had 
the  luck  to  outlive  the  King,  But  of  Henry's  numerous  marriages 
only  three  children  survived  ;  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  the  daughters  of 
Catherine  of  Arragon  and  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Edward,  the  boy  who 
now  ascended  the  throne  as  Edward  the  Sixth,  his  son  by  Jane  Sey- 
mour. The  will  of  Henry  had  placed  Jane's  brother,  whom  he  had 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Hertford,  and  who  at  a  later  time  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Duke  of  Somerset,  at  the  head  of  a  Council  of 
Regency,  in  which  the  adherents  of  the  old  and  new  systems  were 
carefully  balanced ;  but  his  first  act  was  to  expel  the  former  from 
the  Council,  and  to  seize  the  whole  royal  power,  with  the  title  of 
Protector.  Hertford's  personal  weakness  forced  him  at  once  to 
seek  for  popular  support  by  measures  which  marked  the  first  retreat 
of  the  new  monarchy  from  the  position  of  pure  absolutism  which 
it  had  reached  under  Henry.  A  fatal  statute,  which  at  the  close  of 
the  late  reign  had  given  to  royal  proclamations  the  force  of  law,  was 
repealed.  The  new  felonies  and  treasons,  which  Cromwell  had  cre- 
ated and  used  with  so  terrible  an  effect,  were  erased  from  the  Stat- 
ute-book. The  hope  of  support  from  the  Protestants  united  with 
Hertford's  personal  predilections  in  his  patronage  of  the  innova- 
tions against  which  Henry  had  battled  to  the  last.  Cranmer,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  drifted  into  a  purely  Protestant  position,  and  his 
open  break  with  the  older  system  followed  quickly  on  Hertford's 
rise  to  power.  "This  year,"  says  a  contemporary, "the  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury  did  eat  meat  openly  in  Lent  in  the  hall  of  Lam- 
beth, the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  since  England  was  a  Christian 
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counti*y.''  This  significant  act  was  followed  by  a  rapid  snccession 
of  sweeping  changes.  The  legal  prohibitions  of  Lollardry  were  re- 
moved ;  the  Six  Articles  were  repealed ;  a  royal  injunction  removed 
all  pictures  and  images  from  the  churches ;  priests  were  permitted 
to  maiTy ;  the  new  communion  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
mass  was  ordered  to  be  administered  in  both  kinds,  and  in  the  En- 
glish tongue ;  an  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the  Liturgy^ 
which  with  slight  alterations  is  still  used  in  the  Church  of  England, 
Replaced  the  missal  and  breviary,  from  which  its  contents  are  mainly 
drawn ;  a  new  catechism  embodied  the  doctrines  of  Cranmer  and 
his  friends ;  and  a  Book  of  Homilies  compiled  in  the  same  sense 
was  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches.  These  sweeping  religious 
changes  were  carried  through  with  the  despotism,  if  not  with  the 
vigor,  of  Cromwell.  Gardiner,  who  in  his  servile  acceptance  of  the 
personal  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  denounced  all  ecclesiastical 
changes  made  during  the  King's  minority  as  illegal  and  invalid,  was 
sent  to  the  Tower.  The  power  of  preaching  was  restricted  by  the 
issue  of  licenses  only  to  the  friends  of  the  Primate.  While  all 
counter-arguments  were  rigidly  suppressed,  a  crowd  of  Protestant 
pamphleteers  flooded  the  country  with  vehement  invectives  against 
the  mass  and  its  superstitious  accompaniments.  The  assent  of  the 
nobles  about  the  Court  was  won  by  the  suppression  of  chantries  and 
religious  guilds,  and  by  glutting  their  gi*eed  with  the  last  spoils  of 
the  Church.  German  and  Italian  mercenaries  were  introduced  to 
stamp  out  the  wider  popular  discontent  which  broke  out  in  the  East, 
in  the  West,  and  in  the  Midland  counties.  The  Cornishmen  re- 
fused to  receive  the  new  service  ^^  because  it  is  like  a  Christmas 
game.''  Devonshire  demanded  in  open  revolt  the  restoration  of  the 
mass  and  the  Six  Articles.  The  agrarian  discontent  woke  again  in 
the  general  disorder.  Twenty  thousand  men  gathered  round  the 
"oak  of  Reformation"  near  Norwich;  and  repulsing  the  royal  troops 
in  a  desperate  engagement,  renewed  the  old  cries  for  a  removal  of 
evil  counselors,  a  prohibition  of  inclosures,  and  redress  for  the  griev- 
ances of  the  poor. 

Revolt  was  every  where  stamped  out  in  blood ;  but  the  weakness 
which  the  Protector  had  shown  in  presence  of  the  danger,  and  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  sanction  he  had  given  to  the  agrarian  de- 
mands of  the  insurgents,  ended  in  his  fall.  He  was  forced  by  his 
own  party  to  resign,  and  his  power  passed  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
to  whose  ruthless  severity  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  was  mainly 
due.  The  change  of  governors,  however,  brought  about  no  change 
of  system.  The  rule  of  the  upstart  nobles  who  formed  the  Council 
of  Regency  became  simply  a  rule  of  terror.  "  The  greater  part  of 
the  people,"  one  of  their  creatures,  Cecil,  avowed, "  is  not  in  favor 
of  defending  this  cause,  but  of  aiding  its  adversaries,  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobles  who  absent  themselves  from  court,  all  the  bishops 
save  three  or  four,  almost  all  the  judges  and  lawyers,  almost  all  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  the  priests  who  can  move  their  flocks  any  way; 
for  the  whole  of  the  commonalty  is  in  such  a  state  of  irritation 
that  it  will  easily  follow  any  stir  toward  change."    But  with  their 
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triumph  over  the  revolt,  CraDmer  and  his  colleagues  advanced  yet 
more  boldly  in  the  career  of  innovation.  Four  prelates  who  ad- 
hered to  the  older  system  were  deprived  of  their  sees  and  com- 
mitted, on  frivolous  pretexts,  to  the  Tower.  A  crowning  defiance 
was  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mass  by  an  order  to  demolish  the 
stone  altars,  and  replace  them  by  wooden  tables,  which  were 
stationed  for  the  most  part  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  The  new 
Prayer-book  was  revised,  and  every  change  made  in  it  leaned  di- 
rectly toward  the  extreme  Protestantism  which  was  at  this  time 
finding  a  home  at  Geneva.  The  Forty -two  Articles  of  Religion, 
which  were  now  introduced,  though  since  reduced  by  omissions  to 
thirty-nine,  have  remained  to  this  day  the  formal  standard  of  doc- 
trine in  the  English  Church.  The  sufferings  of  the  Protestants 
had  failed  to  teach  them  the  worth  of  religious  liberty ;  and  a  new 
code  of  ecclesiastical  laws,  which  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  by  a 
board  of  commissioners  as  a  substitute  for  the  canon  law  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  although  it  shrank  from  the  penalty  of  death, 
attached  that  of  perpetual  imprisonment  or  exile  to  the  crimes  of 
heresy,  blasphemy,  and  adultery,  and  declared  excommunication  to 
involve  a  severance  of  the  offender  from  the  mercy  of  God,  and  his 
deliverance  into  the  tyranny  oi  the  devil.  Delays  in  the  completion 
of  this  code  prevented  its  legal  establishment  during  Edward's 
reign  (it  was  quietly  dropped  by  Elizabeth),  but  the  use  of  the  new 
Liturgy  and  attendance  at  the  new  service  were  enforced  by  impris- 
onment, and  subscription  to  the  Articles  of  Faith  was  demanded  by 
royal  authority  from  all  clergymen,  church- wardens,  and  school- 
masters. The  distaste  for  changes  so  hurried,  and  so  rigorously 
enforced,  was  increased  by  the  daring  speculations  of  the  more  ex- 
treme Protestants.  The  real  value  of  the  religious  revolution  of 
the  sixteenth  century  to  mankind  lay,  not  in  its  substitution  of  one 
creed  for  another,  but  in  the  new  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  new  freedom 
of  thought  and  of  discussion,  which  were  awakened  during  the  proc- 
ess of  change.  But  however  familiar  such  a  truth  may  be  to  us, 
it  was  absolutely  hidden  from  the  England  of  the  time.  Men  heard 
with  horror  that  the  foundations  of  faith  and  morality  were  ques- 
tioned, polygamy  advocated,  oaths  denounced  as  unlawful,  commu- 
nity of  goods  raised  into  a  sacred  obligation,  the  very  Godhead 
of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  denied.  Tiie  repeal  of  the  Statute 
of  Heresy  left  the  powers  of  the  common  law  intact,  and  Cranmer 
availed  himself  of  these  to  send  heretics  of  the  last  class  without 
mercy  to  the  stake ;  but  within  the  Church  itself  the  Primate's  de- 
sire for  uniformity  was  roughly  resisted  by  the  more  ardent  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party.  Hooper,  who  had  been  named  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  refused  to  wear  the  episcopal  habits,  and  denounced 
them  as  the  livery  of  the  "  harlot  of  Babylon,"  a  name  for  the  Par 
pacy  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Ecclesiastical  order  was  almost  at  an  end.  Priests  flung  aside  the 
surplice  as  superstitious.  Patrons  of  livings  presented  their  hunts- 
men or  gamekeepers  to  the  benefices  in  their  gift,  and  pocketed 
the  stipend.     All  teaching  of  divinity  ceased  at  the  universities; 
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the  students  indeed  had  fallen  off  in  numbers,  the  libraries  were  in 
part  scattered  or  burned,  the  intellectual  impulse  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing had  died  away.  One  noble  measure  indeed,  the  foundation  of 
eighteen  grammar  schools,  was  destined  to  throw  a  lustre  over  the 
name  of  Edward,  but  it  had  no  time  to  bear  fruit  in  his  reign.  All 
that  men  saw  was  religious  and  political  chaos,  in  which  ecclesias- 
tical order  had  perished,  and  in  which  politics  was  dying  down  into 
the  squabbles  of  a  knot  of  nobles  over  the  spoils  of  the  Church  and 
|the  Crown.  The  plunder  of  the  chantries  and  the  guilds  failed  to 
glut  the  appetite  of  the  crew  of  spoilers.  Half  the  lands  of  erery 
see  were  flung  to  them  in  vain ;  the  see  of  Durham  had  been 
wholly  suppressed  to  satisfy  their  greed;  and  the  whole  endow- 
ments of  the  Church  were  now  threatened  with  confiscation.  But 
while  the  courtiers  gorged  themselves  with  manors,  the  treasury 
grew  poorer.  The  coinage  was  debased.  Crown -lands  to  the 
value  of  five  millions  of  our  modern  money  had  been  granted  away 
to  the  friends  of  Somerset  and  Warwick.  The  royal  expenditure 
had  mounted  in  seventeen  years  to  more  than  four  times  its  previ- 
ous total.  It  is  clear  that  England  must  soon  have  risen  against 
the  misrule  of  the  Protectorate,  if  the  Protectorate  had  not  fallen 
by  the  intestine  divisions  of  the  plunderers  themselves. 


Section  II.— The  Blartyrs.    1 5  5  3—1 6  6  8. 

[Authorities, — ^As  before.] 


The  waning  health  of  Edward  warned  Warwick,  who  had  now 
become  Duke  of  Northumberland,  of  an  unlooked-for  danger. 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Catherine  of  Arragon,  who  had  been  placed 
next  in  the  succession  to  Edward  by  her  father's  will,  remained 
firm  amid  all  the  changes  of  the  time  to  the  older  faith ;  and  her 
accession  threatened  to  be  the  signal  for  its  return.  But  the  bigot- 
ly  of  the  young  King  was  easily  brought  to  consent  to  a  daring 
scheme  by  which  her  rights  might  be  set  aside.  Edward's  "  plan," 
as  Northumberland  had  dictated  it,  annulled  the  will  of  his  father, 
though  the  right  of  determining  the  succession  had  been  intrusted 
to  Henry  by  a  statute  of  the  realm.  It  set  aside  both  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  who  stood  next  in  the  will,  as  bastards.  With  this  ex- 
clusion of  the  direct  line  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  succession  would 
vest,  if  the  rules  of  hereditary  descent  were  observed,  in  the  de- 
scendants of  his  elder  sister  Margaret;  who  had  become  by  her 
first  husband,  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  the  grandmother  of 
the  young  Scottish  Queen,  Mary  Stuart,  and,  by  a  second  marriage 
)vith  the  Earl  of  Angus,  was  the  grandmother  of  Henry  Lennox, 
Lord  Darnley.  Margaret's  descendants,  however,  were  regarded 
as  incapacitated  by  their  exclusion  from  mention  in  Hem-y's  wilL 
The  descendants  of  her  sister  Mary,  the  younger  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry the  Seventh,  by  her  marriage  with  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
had  been  placed  by  the  late  King  next  in  succession  to  his  own  chil- 
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drcn ;  and  Mary's  child  Frances  was  still  living,  the  mother  of  three 
daughters  by  her  marriage  with  Lord  Grey,  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  dukedom  of  Suffolk.  Frances,  however,  was  passed  over, 
and  Edward's  ^'  plan"  named  her  eldest  child  Jane  as  his  successor. 
The  marriage  of  Jane  Grey  with  Guildford  Dudley,  the  fourth  son 
of  Northumberland,  was  all  that  was  needed  to  complete  the  nn- 
scrupulous  plot.  The  consent  of  the  judges  and  council  to  her  suc- 
cession was  extorted  by  the  violence  of  the  Duke,  and  the  new  sov- 
ereign was  proclaimed  on  Edward's  death.  But  the  temper  of  the 
whole  people  rebelled  against  so  lawless  a  usurpation.  The  eastern 
counties  rose  as  one  man  to  support  Mary ;  and  when  Northumber- 
land marched  from  London  with  ten  thousand  at  his  back  to  crush 
the  rising,  the  Londoners,  Protestant  as  they  were,  showed  their 
ill-will  by  a  stubborn  silence.  "  The  people  crowd  to  look  upon  ns," 
the  Duke  noted  gloomily, "  but  not  one  calls  *  God  speed  ye.' "  His 
courage  suddenly  gave  way,  and  his  retreat  to  Cambridge  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  defection.  Northumberland  himself  threw  his 
cap  into  the  air  and  shouted  with  his  men  for  Queen  Mary.  Bat 
his  submission  failed  to  avert  his  doom ;  and  the  death  of  Northum- 
berland drew  with  it  the  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  the  innocent 
and  hapless  girl,  whom  he  had  made  the  tool  of  his  ambition.  The 
whole  system  which  had  been  pursued  during  Edward's  reign  fell 
with  a  sudden  crash.  London  alone  remained  true  to  Protestant- 
ism. Over  all  the  rest  of  the  country  the  tide  of  reaction  swept 
without  a  check.  The  married  priests  were  driven  from  their 
churches;  the  new  Prayer-book  was  set  aside;  the  mass  was  re- 
stored with  a  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm.  The  imprisoned  bish- 
ops found  themselves  again  in  their  sees ;  and  Latimer  and  Cran- 
mer,  who  were  charged  with  a  share  in  the  usurpation,  took  their 
places  in  the  Tower.  But  with  the  restoration  of  the  system  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  the  popular  impulse  was  satisfied.  The  people 
had  no  more  sympathy  with  Mary's  leanings  toward  Rome  than 
with  the  violence  of  the  Protestants.  The  Parliament,  while  eager 
to  restore  the  mass  and  the  laws  against  heresy,  clung  obstinately 
to  the  Church-lands  and  to  the  royal  supremacy. 

Nor  was  England  more  favorable  to  the  marriage  on  which,  from 
motives  both  of  policy  and  religious  zeal,  Mary  had  set  her  heart. 
The  Emperor  had  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  hope  or  confidence  as 
a  mediator  who  would  at  once  purify  the  Church  from  abuses  and  re- 
store the  unity  of  Christendom  ;  he  had  ranged  himself  definitely  on 
the  side  of  the  Papacy  and  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  Inquisition,  which  he  had  introduced  into  Flanders,  gave 
a  terrible  indication  of  the  bigotiy  which  he  was  to  bequeath  to  his 
house.  The  marriage  with  his  son  Philip,  whose  hand  he  offered  to 
his  cousin  Mary,  meant  an  absolute  submission  to  the  Papacy,  and 
the  undoing  not  only  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  but  of  the  more 
moderate  reforms  of  the  New  Learning.  On  the  other  hand,  it  of- 
fered the  political  advantage  of  securing  Mary's  throne  against  the 
pretensions  of  the  young  Queen  of  Scots,  Mary  Stuart,  who  had 
become  formidable  by  her  marriage  with  the  heir  of  the  French 
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crown;  and  whose  adherents  already  alleged  the  illegitimate  birth 
of  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  throagh  the  annulling  of  their  moth- 
ers' marriages,  as  a  ground  for  denying  their  right  of  succession. 
To  the  issue  of  the  marriage  he  proposed,  Charles  promised  the 
heritage  of  the  Low  Countries,  while  he  accepted  the  demand  made 
by  Mary's  minister.  Bishop  Gardiner  of  Winchester,  of  complete 
independence  both  of  policy  and  action  on  the  part  of  England,  in 
case  of  such  a  union.  The  temptation  was  great,  and  Mary's  pas- 
sion overleaped  all  obstacles.  But  in  spite  of  the  toleration  which 
she  had  promised,  and  had  as  yet  observed,  the  announcement  of 
her  design  drove  the  Protestants  into  a  panic  of  despair.  The 
Duke  of  Suffolk  suddenly  appeared  at  Leicester,  and  proclaimed 
his  daughter  queen ;  but  the  rising  proved  a  failure.  The  danger 
was  far  more  formidable  when  the  dread  that  Spaniards  were  com- 
ing "  to  conquer  the  realm"  roused  Kent  into  revolt  under  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  the  bravest  and  most  accomplished  Englishman  of 
his  day.  The  ships  in  the  Thames  submitted  to  be  seized  by  the 
insurgents.  The  train-bands  of  London,  who  marched  under  the 
Duke  of  Noi-folk  against  them,  deserted  to  the  rebels  in  a  mass 
with  shouts  of  "A  Wyatt  I  a  Wyatt!  we  are  all  Englishmen!" 
Had  the  insurgents  moved  quickly  on  the  capital,  its  gates  would 
at  once  have  been  flung  open,  and  success  would  have  been  assured. 
But  in  the  critical  moment  Mary  was  saved  by  her  queenly  cour- 
age. Riding  boldly  to  the  Guildhall,  she  appealed,  with  ^*  a  man's 
voice,"  to  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens,  and  when  Wyatt  appeared  on 
the  Southwark  bank  the  bridge  was  secured.  The  issue  hung  on 
the  question,  which  side  London  would  take;  and  the  insurgent 
leader  pushed  desperately  up  the  Thames,  seized  the  bridge  at 
Kingston,  threw  his  force  across  the  river,  and  marched  rapidly 
back  on  the  capital  The  night  march  along  miry  roads  wearied 
and  disorganized  his  men,  the  bulk  of  whom  were  cut  off  from 
their  leader  by  a  royal  force  which  had  gathered  in  the  fields  at 
what  is  now  Hyde  Park  Comer,  but  Wyatt  himself,  with  a  handful 
of  followers,  pushed  desperately  on  to  Temple  Bar.  ^^  I  have  kept 
touch,"  he  cried,  as  he  sank  exhausted  at  the  gate;  but  it  was 
closed,  and  his  adherents  within  were  powerless  to  effect  their 
promised  diversion  in  his  favor. 

The  courage  of  the  Queen,  who  had  refused  to  fly  even  while  the 
rebels  were  marching  beneath  her  palace  walls,  was  only  equaled  by 
her  terrible  revenge.  The  hour  was  come  when  the  Pi*otestant8 
were  at  her  feet,  and  she  struck  without  mercy.  Lady  Jane,  her 
father,  and  her  uncles  atoned  for  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Suf- 
folk by  the  death  of  traitors.  Wyatt  and  his  chief  adherents  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  block,  while  the  bodies  of  the  poorer  insurgents 
were  dangling  on  gibbets  throughout  Kent  Elizabeth,  who  had 
with  some  reason  been  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  insurrectioni 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  only  saved  from  death  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Emperor  and  of  the  Council.  But  the  failure  of  the  re- 
volt not  only  crushed  the  Protestant  party,  it  secured  the  marriage 
on  which  Mary  was  resolved.    She  used  it  to  wring  a  reluctant  con* 
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sent  from  the  Parliament,  and  meeting  Philip  at  Winchester  in  tho 
ensuing  summer  became  his  wife.  The  temporizing  measures  to 
which  the  Queen  had  been  forced  by  the  earlier  difficulties  of  her 
reign  could  now  be  laid  safely  aside.  Mary  was  resolved  to  bring 
about  a  submission  to  Rome ;  and  her  minister  Grardiner,  who,  as 
the  moderate  party  which  had  supported  the  policy  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  saw  its  hopes  disappear,  ranged  himself  definitely  on  the  side 
of  a  unity  which  could  now  only  be  brought  about  by  reconciliation 
with  the  Papacy  on  its  own  terms,  was,  if  less  religiously  zealous, 
politically  as  resolute  as  herself.  The  Spanish  match  was  hardly 
concluded,  when  the  negotiations  with  Rome  were  brought  to  a 
final  issue.  Tho  attainder  of  Reginald  Pole,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  realm,  was  re- 
versed ;  and  the  Legate,  who  had  entered  London  by  the  river  with 
his  cross  gleaming  from  the  prow  of  his  barge,  was  solemnly  wel- 
comed in  full  Parliament.  The  two  Houses  decided  by  a  lormal 
TOte  to  return  to  the  obedience  of  the  Papal  See,  and  received  on 
their  knees  the  absolution  which  freed  the  realm  from  the  guilt  in« 
curred  by  its  schism  and  heresy.  But,  even  in  the  hour  of  her  tri- 
umph, the  temper  both  of  Parliament  and  the  nation  warned  the 
Queen  of  the  failure  of  her  hope  to  bind  England  to  the  purely 
Catholic  policy  of  Spain.  The  growing  independence  of  the  two 
Houses  was  seen  in  their  rejection  of  measure  after  measure  pro- 
posed by  the  Crown.  In  spite  of  Mary's  hatred  of  Elizabeth,  they 
refused  to  change  the  order  of  succession  in  favor  of  Philip. 
Though  their  great  Bill  of  Reconciliation  repealed  the  whole  eccle- 
siastical legislation  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  successor,  they  re- 
jected all  proposals  for  the  restoration  of  Church-lands  to  the  cler- 
gy. It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  old  stiitnte  for  the  burning  of 
heretics,  together  with  a  bill  for  the  restoration  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  tho  bishops,  was  again  introduced  into  Parliament.  Nor  was 
the  temper  of  the  nation  at  large  less  decided.  The  sullen  discon- 
tent of  London  compelled  its  bishop,  Bonner,  to  withdraw  the  in- 
quisitorial articles  by  which  he  hoped  to  purge  his  diocese  of  here- 
sy. Even  tho  Royal  Council  were  divided,  and  in  the  very  interests 
of  Catholicism  the  Emperor  himself  counseled  prudence  and  delay. 
But  whether  from  without  or  from  within,  warning  was  wasted  on 
the  fierce  bigotry  of  the  Queen. 

It  was  a  moment  when  the  prospects  of  the  party  of  reform 
seemed  utterly  hopeless.  Spain  had  taken  openly  the  lead  in  the 
great  Catholic  movement,  and  England  was  being  dragged,  howev- 
er reluctantly,  by  the  Spanish  marriage  into  the  current  of  reaction. 
Its  opponents  were  broken  by  the  failure  of  their  revolt,  and  un- 
popular through  the  memory  of  their  violence  and  greed.  But  the 
cause  which  prosperity  had  ruined  revived  in  the  dark  hour  of  per- 
secution. If  the  Protestants  had  not  known  how  to  govern,  they 
knew  how  to  die.  The  story  of  Rowland  Taylor,  the  vicar  of 
Hadlcigh,  tells  us  more  of  the  work  which  was  now  begun,  and  of 
the  effect  it  was  likely  to  produce,  than  pages  of  historic  disserta- 
tion.   Although  Parliament  had  refused  to  enact  the  Statute  of 
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Heresy,  it  was  still  possible  to  fall  back  on  the  powers  of  the  com- 
mon law,  and  Gardmcr,  at  the  head  of  the  Council,  pressed  basily 
on  the  work  of  death.  Taylor,  who  as  a  man  of  mark  had  been 
one  of  the  first  victims  chosen  for  execution,  was  arrested  in  Ix>n- 
don  and  condemned  to  suffer  in  his  own  parish.  His  wife,  '^  sus- 
pecting that  her  husband  should  that  night  be  carried  away,*'  had 
waited  through  the  darkness  with  her  children  in  the  porch  of  St. 
Botolph's  beside  Aldgate.  "Now  when  the  sheriff  his  company 
came  against  St.  Botolph's  Church,  Elizabeth  cried,  saying,  ^  Oh, 
my  dear  father !  Mother  I  mother !  here  is  my  father  led  away !' 
Then  cried  his  wife,  *  Rowland,  Rowland,  where  art  thou  ? — for  it 
was  a  very  dark  morning,  thatthe  one  could  not  see  the  other.  Dr. 
Taylor  answered,  *  I  am  here,  dear  wife,'  and  staid.  The  sheriff's 
men  would  have  led  him  forth,  but  the  sheriff  said,  ^  Stay  a  little, 
masters,  I  pray  you,  and  let  him  speak  to  his  vrife.'  Then  came 
she  to  him,  and  he  took  his  daughter  Mary  in  his  arms,  and  he  and 
his  wife  and  Elizabeth  knelt  down  and  said  the  Lord's  Prayer.  At 
which  sight  the  sheriff  wept  apace,  and  so  did  divers  others  of  the 
company.  After  they  had  prayed,  he  rose  up  and  kissed  his  wife 
and  shook  her  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *  Farewell,  my  dear  wife ;  be 
of  good  comfort,  for  I  am  quiet  in  ray  conscience !  God  shall  still 
be  a  father  to  my  children.' ....  Then  said  his  wife,  *  God  be  with 
thee,  dear  Rowland !  I  will,  with  God's  grace,  meet  thee  at  Had- 
leigh.' ....  All  the  way  Dr.  Taylor  was  merry  and  cheerful  as  one 
that  accounted  himself  going  to  a  most  pleasant  banquet  or  brid- 
al      Coming  within  two  miles  of  Hadlcigh,  he  desired  to  light 

off  his  horse,  which  done,  he  leaped  and  set  a  frisk  or  twain  as  men 
commonly  do  for  dancing.  *  Why,  Master  Doctor,'  quoth  the  sher- 
iff, *  how  do  you  now  ?'  Ho  answered, '  WeU,  God  be  praised,  Mas- 
ter Sheriff,  never  better ;  for  now  I  know  I  am  almost  at  home.  I 
lack  not  past  two  stiles  to  go  over,  and  I  am  even  at  my  Father's 
house !'....  The  streets  of  Hadleigh  were  beset  on  both  sides  with 
men  and  women  of  the  town  and  country  who  waited  to  see  him ; 
whom  when  they  beheld  so  led  to  death,  with  weeping  eyes  and  lam- 
entable voices,  they  cried,  *Ah,  good  Lord  !  there  goeth  our  good 
shepherd  from  us !' "  The  journey  was  at  last  over.  " '  What  place 
is  this,'  he  asked,  *  and  what  meaneth  it  that  so  much  people  are 
gathered  together?'  It  was  answered, '  It  is  Oldham  Common,  the 
place  where  you  must  suffer,  and  the  people  are  come  to  look  upon 
you.'  Then  said  he,  *  Thanked  be  God,'  I  am  even  at  home !'.... 
But  when  the  people  saw  his  reverend  and  ancient  face,  with  a  long 
white  beard,  they  burst  ont  with  weeping  tears,  and  cried,  saying, 
*  Grod  save  thee,  good  Dr.  Taylor ;  God  strengthen  thee  and  help 
thee ;  the  Holy  Ghost  comfort  thee !'  He  wished,  but  was  not  suf- 
fered, to  speak.  When  he  had  prayed,  he  went  to  the  stake  and 
kissed  it,  and  set  himself  into  a  pitch-barrel  which  they  had  set  for 
him  to  stand  on,  and  so  stood  with  his  back  upright  against  the 
stake,  with  his  hands  folded  together  and  his  eyes  toward  heaven, 
and  so  let  himself  be  burned."  One  of  the  executioners  **  cruelly 
cast  a  fagot  at  hiroi  which  hit  upon  his  head  and  brake  his  face  that 
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the  blood  ran  down  his  visage.  Then  said  Dr.  Taylor,  *  Oh,  fi-iend, 
I  have  harm  enough — ^what  needed  that?' "  One  more  act  of  bru- 
tality brought  his  sufferings  to  an  end.  ^'  So  stood  he  still  without 
either  crying  or  moving,  with  his  hands  folded  together,  till  Soyce 
with  a  halberd  struck  him  on  the  head  that  the  brains  fell  out,  and 
the  dead  corpse  fell  down  into  the  fire." 

The  terror  of  death  was  powerless  against  men  like  these.    Bon- 
ner,  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  whom,  as  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  the  Council  sat,  its  victims  were  generally  delivered  for  exe- 
cution, but  who  in  spite  of  the  nickname  and  hatred  which  his  offi- 
cial prominence  in  the  work  of  death  earned  him,  seems  to  have  been 
naturally  a  good-humored  and  merciful  man,  asked  a  youth  who 
was  brought  before  him  whether  ho  thought  he  could  bear  the  firo. 
The  boy  at  once  held  his  hand  without  flinching  in  the  flame  of  n 
candle  which  stood  by.     Rogers,  a  fellow-worker  with  Tyndale  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  one  of  the  foremost  among  the 
Protestant  preachers,  died  bathing  his  hands  in  the  flame  *^  as  if  it 
had  been  in  cold  water."    Even  the  commonest  lives  gleamed  for  a 
moment  into  poetry  at  the  stake.    "  Pray  for  me,"  a  boy,  William 
Brown,  who  had  been  brought  homo  to  Brentwood  to  suffer,  asked 
of  the  by-standers  round.     "  I  will  pray  no  more  for  thee,"  one  of 
them  replied, "  than  I  will  pray  for  a  dog."     "  Then,"  said  William, 
"  Son  of  God  shine  upon  me ;"  and  immediately  the  sun  in  the  ele- 
ments shone  out  of  a  dark  cloud  so  full  in  his  face  that  he  was  con- 
strained to  look  another  way ;  whereat  the  people  mused,  because 
it  was  so  dark  a  little  time  before.     The  work  of  terror  failed  in 
the  very  ends  for  which  it  was  wrought.     The  panic  which  had 
driven  a  host  of  Protestants  over-sea  to  find  refuge  at  Strasburg  or 
Geneva  soon  passed  away.     The  old  spirit  of  insolent  defiance,  of 
outrageous  violence,  was  roused  again  at  the  challenge  of  persecu- 
tion.   A  Protestant  hung  a  string  of  puddings  round  a  priest's  neck 
in  derision  of  his  beads.     The  restored  images  were  grossly  insulted. 
The  old  scurrilous  ballads  were  heard  again  in  the  streets.     One 
miserable  wretch,  driven  to  frenzy,  stabbed  the  priest  of  St.  Marga- 
ret's as  he  stood  with  the  chalice  in  his  hand.     It  was  a  more  for- 
midable sign  of  the  times  that  acts  of  violence  such  as  these  no 
longer  stirred  the  people  at  large  to   their  former  resentment. 
The  horror  of  the  persecution  left  no  room  for  other  feelings.     Ev- 
ery death  at  the  stake  won  hundreds  to  the  cause  of  its  victims. 
"  You  have  lost  the  hearts  of  twenty  thousand  that  were  rank  Pa- 
pists," ran  a  letter  to  Bonner,  "  within  these  twelve  months."     Bon- 
ner, indeed,  never  very  zealous  in  the  cause,  was  sick  of  his  work. 
Gardiner  was  dead,  and  the  energy  of  the  bishops  quietly  relaxed. 
But  Mary  had  no  thought  of  hesitation  in  the  cause  she  had  begun. 
"  Rattling  letters"  from  the  Queen  roused  the  lagging  prelates  to 
fresli  persecution,  and  in  three  months  fifty  victims  were  hurried  to 
their  doom.     It  was  resolved  to  brino:  the  chiefs  of  the  Protestant 
party  to  the  stake.     Two  prelates  had  already  perished ;  Hooper, 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  had  been  burned  in  his  own  cathedral  city ; 
Ferrars,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  had  suffered  at  Caermarthen. 
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Latimer  and  Bishop  Ridley  of  London  were  now  drawn  from  their 
prisons  at  Oxford.  "  Play  the  man,  Master  Ridley,"  cried  the  old 
preacher  of  the  Reformation  as  the  flames  shot  up  around  him; 
'^  we  shall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by  God^s  grace,  in  England 
as  I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out."  One  victim  remained,  far  be- 
neath many  who  had  preceded  him  in  character,  but  high  above 
them  in  his  position  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  other  prelates 
who  had  suffered  had  been  created  after  the  separation  from  Rome, 
and  were  hardly  regarded  as  bishops  by  their  opponents.  But, 
whatever  had  been  his  part  in  the  schism,  Cranmer  had  receired 
his  pallium  from  the  Pope.  He  was  in  the  eyes  of  all  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  successor  of  St.  Augustine  and  of  St.  Thomas 
in  the  second  see  of  Western  Christendom.  To  burn  the  Primate 
of  the  English  Church  for  heresy  was  to  shut  out  meaner  victims 
from  all  hope  of  escape.  But  revenge  and  religious  zeal  alike  urged 
Mary  to  bring  Cranmer  to  the  stake.  First  among  the  many  decis- 
ions in  which  the  Archbishop  had  prostituted  justice  to  Henry's 
will  stood  that  by  which  he  had  annulled  the  King's  marriage  with 
Catherine  and  declared  Mary  a  bastard.  The  last  of  his  political 
acts  had  been  to  join,  whether  reluctantly  or  not,  in  the  shameless 
plot  to  exclude  Mary  from  the  throne.  His  gi*eat  position,  too, 
made  him  more  than  any  man  the  representative  of  the  religions 
revolution  which  had  passed  over  the  land.  His  figure  stood  with 
those  of  Henry  and  of  Cromwell  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  English 
Bible.  The  decisive  change  which  had  been  given  to  the  character 
of  the  Reformation  under  Edward  was  due  wholly  to  Cranmer.  It 
was  his  voice  that  men  heard  and  still  hear  in  the  accents  of  the 
English  Liturgy  which  ho  compiled  in  the  quiet  retirement  of  Oxford. 
As  an  archbishop  Cranmer's  judgment  rested  with  no  meaner  tii- 
bunal  than  that  of  Rome,  and  his  execution  wns  necessarily  delayed. 
But  the  courage  which  he  had  shown  since  the  accession  of  Mary 
gave  way  the  moment  his  final  sentence  was  announced.  The  mor- 
al cowardice  which  had  displayed  itself  in  his  miserable  compliance 
with  the  lust  and  despotism  of  Henry,  displayed  itself  again  in  the 
six  recantations  bv  which  he  hoped  to  purchase  pardon.  But  par- 
don was  impossible ;  and  Cranmer's  strangely  mingled  nature  found 
a  power  in  its  very  weakness  when  he  was  brought  into  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  to  repeat  his  recantation  on  the  way  to  the  stake. 
"  Now,"  ended  his  address  to  the  hushed  congregation  before  him, 
"now  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  troubleth  my  conscience  more 
than  any  other  thing  that  ever  I  said  or  did  in  my  life,  and  that  is 
the  setting  abroad  of  writings  contrary  to  the  truth ;  which  here  I 
now  renounce  and  refuse  as  things  written  by  my  hand  contrary  to 
the  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart,  and  written  for  fear  of  death 
to  save  my  life  if  it  might  be.  And  forasmuch  as  my  hand  offend- 
ed in  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand  therefore  shall  be  the 
first  punished ;  for  if  I  come  to  the  fire,  it  shall  be  the  first  burned." 
"  This  was  the  hand  that  wrote  it,"  he  again  exclaimed  at  the  stake, 
"therefore  it  shall  suffer  first  punishment;"  and  holding  it  steadily 
in  the  flame, "  he  never  stirred  nor  cried"  till  life  was  gone. 
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It  was  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  a  popular  moTement  that^ 
among  a  crowd  of  far  more  heroic  sufferers,  the  Protestants  fixed, 
in  spite  of  his  recantations,  on  the  martyrdom  of  Cranmer  as  the 
death-blow  to  Catholicism  in  England.  For  one  man  who  felt  with- 
in him  the  joy  of  Rowland  Taylor  at  the  prospect  of  the  stake, 
there  were  thousands  who  felt  the  shuddering  dread  of  Cranmer. 
The  triumphant  cry  of  Latimer  could  reach  only  hearts  as  bold  as  his 
own ;  bat  the  sad  pathos  of  the  Primate's  humiliation  and  repent> 
ance  strack  chords  of  sympathy  and  pity  in  the  hearts  of  all.  It 
is  from  that  moment  that  we  may  trace  the  bitter  remembrance  of 
the  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  Rome ;  which,  however  partial  and 
unjust  it  must  seem  to  an  historic  observer,  still  lies  graven  deep 
in  the  temper  of  the  English  people.  The  failure  of  any  attempt 
to  make  England  really  useful  to  the  Catholic  cause  became  clear 
even  to  the  bigoted  Philip ;  and  on  the  disappearance  of  all  hope 
of  a  child,  he  left  the  country,  in  spite  of  Mary's  passionate  entreat- 
ies, never  to  return.  But  the  wretched  Queen  struggled  desperate- 
ly on.  In  the  face  of  the  Parliament's  refusal  to  restore  the  con- 
fiscated Church  •  lands,  she  did  her  best  to  undo  Henry's  work. 
She  refounded  all  she  could  of  the  abbeys  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed. She  refused  the  first-fruits  of  the  clergy.  Above  all,  she 
pressed  on  the  work  of  persecution.  It  had  sunk  now  from  bishops 
and  priests  to  the  people  itself.  The  sufferers  were  sent  in  batches 
to  the  flames.  In  a  single  day  thirteen  victims,  two  of  them  wom- 
en, were  burned  at  Stratford-le-Bow.  Seventy-three  Protestants  of 
Colchester  were  dragged  through  the  streets  of  London,  tied  to  a 
single  rope.  A  new  commission  for  the  suppression  of  heresy  was 
exempted  by  royal  authority  from  all  restrictions  of  law  which  fet- 
tered its  activity.  The  universities  were  visited ;  and  the  corpses 
of  the  foreign  teachers  who  had  found  a  resting-place  there  under 
Edward — Bucer,  Fagius,  and  Peter  Martyr — were  torn  from  their 
graves  and  reduced  to  ashes.  The  penalties  of  martial  law  wore 
threatened  against  the  possessors  of  heretical  books  issued  from 
Geneva ;  the  treasonable  contents  of  which  indeed,  and  their  con- 
stant exhortations  to  rebellion  and  civil  war,  justly  called  for  stern 
repression.  But  the  loyalty  which  had  seated  Mary  on  the  throne 
was  fast  dying  away ;  and  petty  insurrections  showed  the  revulsion 
of  popular  feeling.  Open  sympathy  began  to  be  shown  to  the  suf- 
ferers for  conscience'  sake.  In  the  three  years  of  the  persecution 
three  hundred  victims  had  perished  at  the  stake.  The  people  sick- 
ened at  the  work  of  death.  The  crowd  round  the  fire  at  Sraithfield 
shouted  "Amen"  to  the  prayer  of  seven  martyrs  whom  Bonner  had 
condemned,  and  prayed  in  its  turn  that  "God  would  strengthen 
them."  Disease  and  famine  quickened  the  general  discontent 
which  was  roused  when,  in  spite  of  the  pledges  given  at  her  mar- 
riage, Mary  dragged  England  into  a  war  to  support  Philip — who 
on  the  Emperor's  resignation  had  succeeded  to  his  dominions  of 
Spain,  Flanders,  and  the  New  World — in  a  struggle  against  France. 
The  war  had  hardly  begun  when,  with  characteristic  secrecy  and 
energy,  the  Duke  of  Guise  flung  himself  upon  Calais,  and  compelled 
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it  to  surrender  before  succor  could  arrive.  "  The  brightest  jewel 
in  the  £nglish  crown,"  as  all  then  held  it  to  be,  was  suddenly  refl 
away;  and  the  surrender  of  Guisnes,  which  soon  followed,  left  En- 
gland without  a  foot  of  land  on  the  Continent.  But  so  profound 
was  the  discontent  that  even  this  blow  failed  to  rally  the  country 
round  the  Queen.  The  forced  loan  to  which  she  had  resorted  came 
in  slowly.  The  levies  mutinied  and  dispersed.  The  death  of  Mary 
alone  averted  a  general  revolt,  and  a  burst  of  enthusiastic  joy  hailed 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 
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\^Authoritiei.  — Camden*8  '* Life  of  £Iizabeth."  For  the  ecclesiastical  qnestions  of 
this  period,  Strype's  "Anuals  of  the  Keformation,"  his  "Life  of  Parker,"  and  the 
*'Zuricli  Letters,"  published  by  the  Parker  Society,  are  of  primaiy  importance. 
Cardinal  Granvelle's  correspondence  illustrates  the  policy  of  Spain,  and  M.  Tenlet 
has  published  a  valuable  series  of  French  dispatches.  The  '^Burleigh  Papers" 
(with  which  compare  Nares's  cumbrous  **Life  of  Lord  Burleigh")  and,  above  all, 
the  State  Papers,  now  being  calendared  for  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  throw  a  new 
light  on  Elizabeth's  own  policy.  Mr.  Froude*s  account  of  her  reign  (vols.  vii.  to 
xii.)  is  of  high  value,  and  his  extracts  from  State  Papers  of  Cecil  and  the  documents 
at  SimanQjis  have  cleared  up  many  of  its  greatest  difficulties.] 


Never  had  the  fortunes  of  England  sunk  to  a  lower  ebb  than  at 
the  moment  when  Elizabeth  mounted  the  throne.  The  country 
was  humiliated  by  defeat,  and  brought  to  the  verge  of  rebellion 
by  the  bloodshed  and  misgovernment  of  Mary's  reign.  The  old 
social  discontent,  trampled  down  for  a  time  by  the  mercenary 
troops  of  Someraet,  still  remained  a  perpetual  menace  to  public 
order.  The  religious  stnfe  had  passed  beyond  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion, now  that  the  Reformera  were  parted  from  their  opponents 
by  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  and  the  party  of  the  New  Learning  all 
but  dissolved.  The  Catholics  were  bound  helplessly  to  Rome. 
Protestantism,  burned  at  home  and  hurled  into  exile  abroad,  had 
become  a  fiercer  thing ;  and  was  pouring  back  from  Geneva  with 
dreams  of  revolutionary  change  in  Church  and  State.  England, 
dragged  at  the  heels  of  Fhilip  into  a  useless  and  ruinous  war,  was 
left  without  an  ally  save  Spain ;  while  France,  mistress  of  Calais, 
became  mistress  of  the  Channel.  Not  only  was  Scotland  a  stand- 
ing danger  in  Jhe  North,  through  the  French  marriage  of  Mary 
Stuart  and  its  consequent  bondage  to  French  policy;  but  its  queen 
had  assumed  the  style  and  arms  of  an  English  sovereign,  and 
threatened  to  rouse  every  Catholic  throughout  the  realm  against 
Elizabeth's  title.  In  presence  of  this  host  of  dangers  the  country 
lay  utterly  helpless,  without  army  or  fleet,  or  the  means  of  man- 
ning one ;  for  the  treasury,  already  drained  by  the  waste  of  Ed- 
ward's reign,  had  been  utterly  exhausted  by  Mary's  restoration  of 
the  Church-lands,  and  by  the  cost  of  her  war  with  France. 

England's  one  hope  lay  in  the  character  of  her  queen.  Eliza- 
beth was  now  in  her  twenty-fiflh  year.  Personally  she  bad  much 
of  her  mother's  beauty;  her  figure  was  commanding,  her  face 
long,  but  queenly  and  intelligent^.her  eyes  quick  and  fine.     She 
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had  grown  up,  amid  the  liberal  culture  of  Henry^s  Court,  a  bold 
horsewoman,  a  good  shot,  a  graceful  dancer,  a  skilled  musician, 
and  an  accomplished  scholar.  She  read  every  morning  a  portion 
of  Demosthenes,  and  could  ^'rub  up  her  rusty  Greek"  at  need  to 
bandy  pedantry  with  a  vice^hancellor.  But  she  was  far  from  be- 
ing a  mere  pedant.  The  new  literature  which  was  springing  up 
around  her  found  constant  welcome  in  her  Court.  She  spoke 
Italian  and  French  as  fluently  as  her  mother  tongue.  She  was 
familiar  with  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  In  spite  of  the  affectation  of 
her  style,  and  her  taste  for  anagrams  and  puerilities,  she  listen- 
ed with  delight  to  the  ^^  Faerie  Queen,'' and  found  a  smile  for 
"  Master  Spenser"  when  he  appeared  in  the  presence.  Her  moral 
temper  recalled  in  its  strange  contrasts  the  mixed  blood  within 
her  veins.  She  was  at  once  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  From  her  father  she  inherited  her  frank  and  hearty  ad- 
dress, her  love  of  popularity  and  of  free  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple, her  dauntless  courage,  and  her  amazing  self-confidence.  Her 
harsh,  man-like  voice,  her  impetuous  will,  her  pride,  her  furious 
outbursts  of  anger,  came  to  her  with  her  Tudor  olood.  She  rated 
great  nobles  as  if  they  were  school-boys,  she  met  the  insolence 
of  Essex  with  a  box  on  the  ear ;  she  would  break,  now  and  then, 
into  the  gravest  deliberations,  to  swear  at  her  ministera  like  a  fish- 
wife. But  strangely  in  contrast  with  the  violent  outlines  of  her 
Tudor  temper  stood  the  sensuous,  self-indulgent  nature  she  de- 
rived from  Anne  Boleyn.  Splendor  and  pleasure  were  with  Eliza- 
beth the  very  air  she  breathed.  Her  delight  was  to  move  in  per- 
petual progresses  from  castle  to  castle  through  a  series  of  gor- 
geous pageants,  fanciful  and  extravagant  as  a  caliph's  dream.  She 
loved  gayety  and  laughter  and  wit.  A  happy  retort  or  a  finished 
compliment  never  failed  to  win  her  favor.  She  hoarded  jewels. 
Her  dresses  were  innumerable.  Her  vanity  remained,  even  to  old 
age,  the  vanity  of  a  coquette  in  her  teens.  No  adulation  was  too 
fulsome  for  her,  no  flattery  of  her  beauty  too  gross.  "  To  see  lier 
was  heaven,"  Ilutton  told  her ;  "  the  lack  of  her  was  hell."  She 
would  play  with  her  rings,  that  her  courtiers  might  note  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  hands ;  or  dance  a  coranto,  that  the  French  embassador, 
hidden  dexterously  behind  a  curtain,  might  report  her  sprightli- 
ness  to  his  master.  Her  levity,  her  frivolous  laughter,  her  unwom- 
anly jests  gave  color  to  a  thousand  scandals.  Her  character,  in 
fact,  like  her  portraits,  was  utterly  without  shade.  Of  womanly 
reserve  or  self-restraint  she  knew  nothing.  No  instinct  of  delicacy 
veiled  the  voluptuous  temper  which  had  broken  out  in  the  romps 
of  her  girlhood,  and  showed  itself  almost  ostentatiously  througn- 
out  her  later  life.  Personal  beauty  in  a  man  was  a  sure  passport 
to  her  liking.  She  patted  handsome  young  squires  on  the  neck 
when  they  knelt  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  fondled  her  "  sweet  Robin," 
Lord  Leicester,  in  the  face  of  the  Court. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  statesmen  whom  she  outwitted  held 
Elizabeth  almost  to  the  last  to  be  little  more  than  a  frivolous 
woman ;  or  that  Philip  of  Spain  wondered  how  "  a  wanton"  could 
hold  in  check  the  policy  of  the  EscuriaL     But  the  Elizabeth  whom 
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they  saw  was  far  from  being  all  of  Elizabeth.  The  willfalness  of 
Heury,  the  tiiviality  of  Anne  Boleyn,  played  over  the  surface  of  a 
nature  hard  as  steel,  a  temper  purely  intellectual,  the  very  type 
of  reason  untouched  by  imagination  or  passion.    Luxurious  and 

f)leasure4oving  as  she  seemed,  Elizabeth  lived  simply  and  frugal- 
y,  and  she  worked  hard.  Her  vanity  and  caprice  nad  no  weight 
whatever  with  her  in  state  affaii*8.  The  coquette  of  the  presence- 
chamber  became  the  coolest  and  hardest  of  politicians  at  the 
Council-board.  Fresh  from  the  flattery  of  her  courtiers,  she  would 
tolerate  no  flattery  in  the  closet ;  she  was  herself  plain  and  down- 
right of  speech  with  her  councilors,  and  she  looked  for  a  corre- 
sponding plainness  of  speech  in  return.  Her  expenditure  was  par- 
simonious, and  even  miserly.  If  any  trace  of  her  sex  lingered  in 
her  actual  statesmanship,  it  was  seen  in  the  simplicity  and  tenacity 
of  purpose  that  often  underlie  a  woman's  fluctuations  of  feeling. 
It  was  this  in  part  which  gave  her  her  marked  superiority  over 
the  statesmen  of  her  time.  No  nobler  group  of  ministers  ever 
gathered  round  a  council-board  than  those  who  gathered  round 
the  Council-board  of  Elizabeth.  But  she  is  the  instrument  of 
none.  She  listens,  she  weighs,  she  uses  or  puts  by  the  counsels  of 
each  in  turn,  but  her  policy  as  a  whole  is  her  own.  It  was  a  pol- 
icy, not  of  genius,  but  of  good  sense.  Her  aims  were  simple  and 
obvious :  to  preserve  her  throne,  to  keep  England  out  of  war,  to 
restore  civil  and  religious  order.'  Something  of  womanly  caution 
and  timidity,  perhaps,  backed  the  passionless  indifference  with 
which  she  set  aside  the  larger  schemes  of  ambition  which  were 
ever  opening  before  her  eyes.  She  was  resolute  in  her  refusal  of 
the  Low  Countries.  She  rejected  with  a  laugh  the  offers  of  the 
Protestants  to  make  her  "  head  of  the  religion"  and  *'  mistress  of 
the  seas."  But  her  amazing  success  in  the  end  sprang  mainly 
from  this  wise  limitation  of  her  aims.  She  had  a  flner  sense  than 
any  of  her  councilors  of  her  real  resources ;  she  knew  instinctively 
how  far  she  could  go,  and  what  she  could  do.  Her  cold,  critical 
intellect  was  never  swayed  by  enthusiasm  or  by  panic  either  to 
exaggerate  or  to  underestimate  her  risks  or  her  power. 

Of  political  wisdom,  indeed,  in  its  larger  and  more  generous 
sense,  Elizabeth  had  little  or  none ;  but  her  political  tact  was  un- 
ending. She  seldom  saw  her  coui*se  at  a  glance,  but  she  played 
:with  a  hundred  courses,  fltfully  and  discureively,  as  a  musician 
runs  his  Angers  over  the  key-board,  till  she  hit  suddenly  upon  tho 
right  one.  Such  a  nature  was  essentially  practical,  and  of  tho 
present.  She  distrusted  a  plan,  in  fact,  just  in  proportion  to  its 
speculative  range,  or  its  outlook  into  the  future.  Her  notion  of 
statemanship  lay  in  watching  how  things  turned  out  around  her, 
and  in  seizing  the  moment  for  making  the  best  of  them.  A  pol- 
icy of  this  limited,  practical,  tentative  order  was  not  only  best 
suited  to  tho  England  of  her  day,  to  its  small  resources  and  the 
transitional  character  of  its  religious  and  political  belief,  but  it 
was  one  eminently  suited  to  Elizabeth's  peculiar  powers.  It  was 
a  policy  of  detail,  and  in  details  her  wonderful  readiness  and  in- 
genuity found  scope  for  their  exercise.    ^  No  war,  my  lords^"  the 
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Queen  used  to  cry  imperiously  at  the  Council-board,  "no  war!" 
but  her  hatred  of  war  sprang  less  from  aversion  to  blood  or  to  ex- 
pense, real  as  was  her  aversion  to  both,  than  from  the  fact  that 
peace  left  the  field  open  to  the  diplomatic  manceuvres  and  in- 
trigues in  which  she  excelled.  It  was  her  delight  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  ingenuity  which  broke  out  in  a  thousand  puckish 
freaks,  freaks  in  which  one  can  hardly  see  any  purpose  beyond  the 
purpose  of  sheer  mystification.  She  reveled  in  **  by-ways"  and 
"crooked  ways."  She  played  with  grave  cabinets  as  a  cat  plays 
with  a  mouse,  and  with  much  of  the  same  feline  delight  in  the 
mere  embarrassment  of  her  victims.  When  she  was  weary  of 
mystifying  foreign  statesmen,  she  turned  to  find  fresh  sport  in 
mystifying  her  own  ministers.  Had  Elizabeth  written  the  story 
of  her  reign,  she  would  have  prided  herself,  not  on  the  triumph  of 
England  or  the  ruin  of  Spain,  but  on  the  skill  with  which  she  had 
hoodwinked  and  outwitted  every  statesman  in  Europe  during  fif- 
ty years.  Nor  was  her  trickery  without  political  value.  Ignoble, 
inexpressibly  wearisome  as  the  Queen's  diplomacy  seems  to  as 
now,  tracing  it  as  we  do  through  a  thousand  dispatches,  it  succeed- 
ed in  its  main  end.  It  gained  time,  and  every  year  that  was  gain- 
ed doubled  Elizabeth's  strength.  Nothing  is  more  revolting  in 
the  Queen,  but  nothing  is  more  characteristic,  than  her  shame- 
less mendacity.  It  was  an  age  of  political  lying,  but  in  the  profu- 
sion and  recklessness  of  her  lies  Elizabeth  stood  without  a  peer 
in  Christendom.  A  falsehood  was  to  her  simply  an  intellectual 
means  of  meeting  a  difliculty;  and  the  ease  with  which  she  assert- 
ed or  denied  whatever  suited  her  purpose  was  only  equaled  by  the 
cynical  indifference  with  which  she  met  the  exposure  of  her  lies  as 
soon  as  their  purpose  was  answered.  The  same  purely  intellectual 
view  of  things  showed  itself  in  the  dexterous  use  she  made  of  her 
very  faults.  Her  levity  carried  her  gayly  over  moments  of  detec- 
tion and  embarrassment  where  better  women  would  have  died  of 
shame.  She  screened  her  tentative  and  hesitating  statesmanship 
under  the  natural  timiditv  and  vacillation  of  her  sex.  She  turned 
her  very  luxury  and  sports  to  good  account.  There  were  mo- 
ments of  grave  danger  in  her  reign  when  tlie  country  remained 
indifferent  to  its  perils,  as  it  saw  the  Queen  give  her  days  to  hawk- 
ing and  hunting,  and  her  nights  to  dancing  and  plays.  Her  vanity 
and  affectation,  her  womanly  fickleness  and  caprice,  all  had  their 
part  in  the  diplomatic  comedies  she  played  with  the  successive 
candidates  for  her  hand.  If  political  necessities  made  her  life  a 
lonely  one,  she  had  at  any  rate  the  satisfaction  of  averting  war 
and  conspiracies  by  love  sonnets  and  romantic  interviews,  or  of 
gaining  a  year  of  tranquillity  by  the  dexterous  spinning  out  of  a 
flirtation. 

As  we  track  Elizabeth  through  her  tortuous  mazes  of  lying  and 
intrigue,  the  sense  of  her  greatness  is  almost  lost  in  a  sense  of  con- 
tempt. But,  wrapped  as  they  were  in  a  cloud  of  mystery,  the 
aims  of  her  policy  were  throughout  temperate  and  simple,  and  they 
were  pursued  with  a  singular  tenacity.  The  sudden  acts  of  ener- 
gy which  from  time  to  time  broke  her  habitual  hesitation  proved 
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that  it  was  no  hesitation  of  weakness.  Elizabeth  could  wait  and 
finesse ;  but  when  the  hour  was  come  she  could  stnke,  and  strike 
hard.  Her  natural  temper,  indeed,  tended  to  a  rash  self-confidence 
rather  than  to  self-distrust.  She  had,  as  strong  natures  always 
have,  an  unbounded  confidence  in  her  luck.  "  Hfer  Majesty  counts 
much  on  fortune,"  Walsingham  wrote  bitterly ;  "  I  wish  she  would 
trust  more  in  Almighty  God."  The  diplomatists  who  censured  at 
one  moment  her  irresolution,  her  delay,  her  changes  of  front,  cen- 
sured at  the  next  her  "  obstinacy,"  her  iron  will,  her  defiance  of 
what  seemed  to  them  inevitable  ruin.  "  This  woman,"  Philip's 
envoy  wrote  after  a  wasted  remonstrance — "  this  woman  is  pos- 
sessed by  a  hundred  thousand  devils."  To  her  own  subjects^  in- 
deed, who  knew  nothing  of  her  manoeuvres  and  retreats,  of  her 
"  by-\v:iys"  and  "  crooked  ways,"  she  seemed  the  embodiment  of 
dauntless  resolution.  Brave  as  they  were,  the  men  who  swept  the 
Spanish  main  or  glided  between  the  icebergs  of  Baffin's  Bay  nev- 
er doubted  that  the  paliu  of  bravery  lay  with  their  Queen.  Her 
steadiness  and  courage  in  the  pursuit  of  her  aims  were  equaled  by 
the  wisdom  with  which  she  chose  the  men  to  accomplish  them. 
She  had  a  quick  eye  for  merit  of  any  sort,  and  a  wonderful  power 
of  enlisting  its  whole  energy  in  her  service.  None  of  our  sover- 
eigns ever  gathered  such  a  group  of  advisers  to  their  Council- 
board  as  gathered  round  the  Council-board  of  Elizabeth,  but  the 
sagacity  which  chose  Burleigh  and  Walsingham  was  just  as  un- 
erring in  its  choice  of  the  meanest  of  her  agents.  Her  success,  in- 
deed, in  securing  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign  to  its  end,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Leicester,  precisely  the  right  men  for  the 
work  she  set  them  to  do,  sprang  in  great  measure  from  the  noblest 
characteristic  of  her  intellect.  If  m  loftiness  of  aim  her  temper 
fell  below  many  of  the  tempers  of  her  time,  in  the  breadth  of  its 
range,  in  the  universality  of  its  sympathy,  it  stood  far  above  them 
all.  Elizabeth  could  talk  poetry  with  Spenser  and  philosophy 
with  Bruno ;  she  could  discuss  euphuism  with  Lyly,  and  enjoy 
the  chivalry  of  Essex ;  she  could  turn  from  talk  of  the  last  fash- 
ions to  pore  with  Cecil  over  dispatches  and  treasury -books ;  she 
could  pass  from  tracking  traitora  with  Walsingham  to  settle  points 
of  doctrine  with  Parker,  or  to  calculate  with  Frobisherthe  chances 
of  a  northwest  passage  to  the  Indies.  The  versatility  and  many- 
sidedness  of  her  mind  enabled  her  to  understand  every  phase  of 
the  intellectual  movement  of  her  day,  and  to  fix  by  a  sort  of  instinct 
on  its  higher  representatives.  But  the  greatness  of  the  Queen  rests 
above  all  on  her  power  over  her  people.  We  have  had  grander 
and  nobler  rulers,  but  none  so  popular  as  Elizabeth.  The  passion 
of  love,  of  loyalty,  of  admiration,  which  finds  its  most  perfect  ex- 
pression in  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  pulsed  as  intensely  through  the 
veins  of  her  meanest  subjects.  To  England,  during  her  reign  of 
half  a  century,  she  was  a  virgin  and  a  Protestant  (jueen ;  and  her 
immorality,  her  absolute  want  of  religious  enthusiasm,  failed  ut- 
terly to  blur  the  brightness  of  the  national  ideal  Her  worst  acts 
broke  fruitlessly  against  the  general  devotion.  A  Puritan,  whose 
hand  she  hacked  off  in  a  freak  of  tyrannous  resentment,  waved  the 
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Stump  round  his  head,  and  shouted  ^  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth." 
Of  her  faults,  indeed,  England  beyond  the  circle  of  her  court  knew 
little  or  nothing.  The  shiftings  of  her  diplomacy  were  never 
seen  outside  the  royal  closet.  The  nation  at  large  could  only 
judge  her  foreign  policy  by  its  main  outlines,  by  its  temperance 
and  good  sense,  and,  above  all,  by  its  success.  But*  every  English- 
man  was  able  to  judge  Elizabeth  in  her  rule  at  home,  in  her  love 
of  peace,  her  instinct  of  order,  the  firmness  and  moderation  of  her 
government,  the  judicious  spiiit  of  conciliation  and  compromise 
among  warring  factions,  which  gave  the  country  an  unexampled 
tranquillity  at  a  time  when  almost  every  other  country  in  Europe 
was  torn  with  civil  war.  Every  sign  of  the  growing  prosperity, 
the  sight  of  London  as  it  became  the  mart  of  the  world,  of  state- 
ly mansions  as  they  rose  on  every  manor,  told,  and  justly  told, 
in  Elizabeth's  favor.  In  one  act  of  her  civil  adi^inistration  she 
showed  the  boldness  and  originality  of  a  gi-eat  ruler;  for  the  open- 
ing of  her  reic^n  saw  her  face  the  social  difficulty  which  had  so 
long  impeded  English  progress,  by  the  issue  of  a  commission  of  in- 
quiry which  ended  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  the  system 
of  poor  laws.  For  commerce,  indeed,  laws  could  ao  little,  and 
Elizabeth's  active  interference  hindered  rather  than  furthered  its 
advance ;  but  the  interference  was  for  the  most  part  Well  meant, 
and  her  statue  in  the  centre  of  the  London  Exchange  was  a  trib- 
ute on  the  part  of  the  merchant  class  to  the  interest  with  which 
she  watched,  and  shared  personally  in,  its  enterprises.  Her  thrift 
won  a  general  gratitude.  The  memories  of  the  Terror  and  of  the 
martyrs  threw  into  bright  relief  the  aversion  from  bloodshed 
which  was  conspicuous  in  her  earlier  reign,  and  never  wholly  want- 
ing through  its  fiercer  close.  Above  all,  there  was  a  general  con- 
fidence in  her  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  national  temper.  Her 
finger  was  always  on  the  public  pulse.  She  knew  exactly  when 
she  could  resist  the  feeling  of  her  people,  and  when  she  must  give 
way  before  the  new  sentiment  of  freedom  which  her  policy  had 
unconsciously  fostered.  But  when  she  retreated,  her  aefeat  had 
all  the  grace  of  victory ;  and  the  frankness  and  unreserve  of  her 
surrender  won  back  at  once  the  love  that  her  resistance  had  lost* 
Her  attitude  at  home,  in  fact,  was  that  of  a  woman  whose  pride  in 
the  well-being  of  her  subjects,  and  whose  longing  for  their  favor, 
were  the  one  warm  touch  in  the  coldness  of  her  natural  temper. 
If  Elizabeth  could  be  said  to  love  any  thing,  she  loved  England. 
"Nothing,"  she  said  to  her  first  Parliament  in  words  of  unwonted 
fire, "  nothing,  no  worldly  thing  under  the  sun,  is  so  dear  to  me  as 
the  love  and  good-will  of  my  subjects."  And  the  love  and  good- 
will which  were  so  dear  to  her  she  fully  won. 

She  clung  perhaps  to  her  popularity  the  more  passionately  that 
it  hid  in  some  measure  from  her  the  terrible  loneliness  of  her  life. 
She  was  the  last  of  the  Tudors,  the  last  of  Henry's  children,  and 
her  nearest  relatives  were  Mary  Stuart  and  the  House  of  Suffolk ; 
one  the  avowed,  the  other  the  secret  claimant  of  her  throne. 
Among  her  mother's  kindred  she  found  but  a  distant  cousin. 
Whatever  womanly  tenderness  she  had,  wrapped  itself  around 
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Leicester ;  bat  a  marriage  with  Leicester  was  impossible ;  and  ev- 
ery other  union,  could  she  even  have  bent  to  one,  was  denied  to 
her  by  the  political  difficulties  of  her  position.  The  one  cry  of 
bitterness  which  burst  from  Elizabeth  revealed  her  terrible  sense 
of  the  solitude  of  her  life.  "  The  Queen  of  Scots,"  she  cried  at  the 
birth  of  James,  ^'  has  a  fair  son,  and  I  am  but  a  barren  stock." 
But  the  loneliness  of  her  position  only  reflected  the  loneliness  of 
her  nature.  She  stood  utterly  apart  from  the  world  around  her; 
sometimes  above  it,  sometimes  below  it,  but  never  of  it.  It  was 
only  on  her  intellectual  side  that  Elizabeth  touched  the  England 
of  her  day.  All  its  moral  aspects  were  simply  dead  to  her.  It 
was  a  time  when  men  were  hexu^  lifted  into  nobleness  by  the  new 
moral  energy  which  seemed  suddenly  to  pulse  through  the  whole 
people;  when  honor  and  enthusiasm  took  colors  of  poetic  beauty, 
and  religion  became  a  chivalry.  But  the  finer  sentiments  of  the 
men  around  her  touched  Elizabeth  simply  as  the  fair  tints  of  a  pic- 
ture would  have  touched  her.  She  maae  her  market  with  equal 
indifference  out  of  the  heroism  of  William  of  Orange  or  the  big- 
otry of  Philip.  The  noblest  aims  and  lives  were  only  countera  on 
her  board.  She  was  the  one  soul  in  her  realm  whom  the  news  of 
St.  Bartholomew  stirred  to  no  lasting  thirst  for  vengeance ;  and 
while  England  was  thrilling  with  its  triumph  over  the  Armada, 
its  queen  was  coolly  grambling  over  the  cost,  and  making  her 
profit  out  of  the  spoiled  provisions  she  had  ordered  for  the  fleet 
that  saved  her.  To  the  voice  of  gratitude,  indeed,  she  was  ab- 
solutely deaf.  She  accepted  service  such  as  had  been  never  ren- 
dered to  an  English  sovereign,  without  a  thought  of  return.  Wal- 
singham  spent  his  fortune  m  saving  her  life  and  her  throne,  and 
she  left  him  to  die  a  beggar.  Whatever  odium  or  loss  her  manoeu- 
vres incurred  she  flung  upon  her  councilors.  To  screen  her  part 
in  Mary's  death  she  called  on  Davison  to  pensh  broken-hearted  in 
the  Tower.  But  as  if  by  a  strange  irony,  it  was  to  this  very  want 
of  sympathy  that  she  owed  some  of  the  grander  features  of  her 
character.  If  she  was  without  love,  she  was  without  hate.  She 
cherished  no  petty  resentments ;  she  never  stooped  to  envy  or  sus- 
picion of  the  men  who  served  her.  She  was  indifferent  to  abuse. 
Her  good-humor  was  never  ruffled  by  the  charges  of  wantonness 
and  cinielty  with  which  the  Jesuits  had  filled  every  court  in  Eu- 
rope. She  was  insensible  to  fear.  Her  life  became  at  last  the 
mark  for  assassin  after  assassin,  but  the  thought  of  peril  was  the 
one  hardest  to  bring  home  to  her.  Even  when  the  Uatholic  plots 
broke  out  in  her  very  household,  she  would  listen  to  no  proposals 
for  the  removal  of  Catholics  from  her  court. 

It  was  this  moral  isolation  which  told  so  strangely  both  for 
good  and  for  evil  on  her  policy  toward  the  Church.  No  woman 
ever  lived  who  was  so  totally  destitute  of  the  sentiment  of  relig- 
ion. While  the  world  around  her  was  being  swayed  more  and 
more  by  theological  beliefs  and  controversies,  Elizabeth  was  abso- 
lutely untouched  by  them.  She  was  a  child  of  the  Italian  Renas- 
cence rather  than  of  the  New  Learning  of  Colet  or  Erasmus,  and 
her  attitude  toward  the  enthusiasm  of  her  time  was  that  of  Loren- 
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zo  de^  Medici  toward  Savonarola.  Her  mind  was  unruffled  by  the 
spiritual  problems  which  were  vexing  the  minds  around  her;  to 
Elizabeth,  indeed,  they  were  not  only  unintelligible,  they  were  a 
little  ridiculous.  She  had  the  same  intellectual  contempt  for  the 
coarser  superstition  of  the  Romanist  as  for  the  bigotry  of  the  Prot- 
estant. She  ordered  images  to  be  flung  into  the  Are,  and  quizzed 
the  Puritans  as  '^  brethren  in  Chnst."  But  she  had  no  sort  of  re- 
ligious aversion  for  either  Puritan  or  Papist.  The  Protestants 
grumbled  at  the  Catholic  nobles  whom  she  admitted  to  the  pres- 
ence. The  Catholics  grumbled  at  the  Protestant  statesmen  whom 
she  called  to  her  Council-board.  But  to  Elizabeth  the  arrange- 
ment was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  She  looked  at 
theological  differences  in  a  purely  political  light.  She  agreed 
with  Henry  the  Fourth  that  a  kingdom  was  well  worth  a  mass. 
It  seemed  an  obvious  thing  to  her  to  hold  out  hopes  of  conversion 
as  a  means  of  deceiving  Philip,  or  to  gain  a  point  in  negotiation 
by  restoring  the  crucifix  to  her  chapel.  The  first  interest  in  her 
own  mind  was  the  interest  of  public  order,  and  she  never  could 
understand  how  it  could  fail  to  be  first  in  every  onc^s  mind.  Her 
ingenuity  set  itself  to  construct  a  system  in  which  ecclesiastical 
unity  should  not  jar  against  the  rights  of  conscience;  a  compro- 
mise which  merely  required  outer  "  conformity"  to  the  established 
worship  while,  as  she  was  never  weary  of  repeating,  it "  left  opin- 
ion free."  For  this  purpose  she  fell  back  from  the  very  first  on 
the  system  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  "I  will  do,"  she  told  the  Span- 
ish embassador, "  as  my  father  did."  She  let  the  connection  with 
Rome  drop  quietly  without  any  overt  act  of  separation.  The  first 
work  of  her  rarliameut  was  to  undo  the  work  of  Mary,  to  repeal 
the  Statutes  of  Heresy,  to  dissolve  the  refounded  monasteries,  and 
to  restore  the  roval  supremacy.  At  her  entry  into  London  Eliza- 
beth kissed  the  ICnglish  Bible  which  the  citizens  had  presented  to 
her,  and  promised  "  diligently  to  read  therein."  Farther  she  had  no 
personal  wish  to  go.  A  third  of  the  Council  and  two-thirds  of  the 
people  were  as  opposed  to  any  radical  changes  in  religion  as  the 
Queen.  Among  the  gentry  the  older  and  wealthier  were  on  the 
conservative  side,  and  only  the  younger  and  meaner  on  the  other. 
But  it  was  soon  necessary  to  go  farther.  If  the  Protestants  werQ 
the  less  numerous,  they  were  the  abler  and  the  more  vigorous  par- 
ty; and  the  exiles  who  returned  from  Geneva  brought  with  them 
a  fiercer  hatred  of  Catholicism.  Transubstantiation  and  the  mass 
were  identified  with  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  while  Edward's  Prayer- 
book  was  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  the  martyi*8.  But  in  her 
restoration  of  the  English  Prayer-book,  some  slight  alterations 
made  by  Elizabeth  in  its  language  showed  her  wish  to  conciliate 
the  Catholics  as  far  as  possible.  She  had  no  mind  to  commit  her- 
self to  the  system  of  the  protectorate.  She  dropped  the  words 
"  Head  of  the  Church"  from  the  royal  title.  The  Forty-two  Arti- 
cles were  left  for  some  years  in  abeyance.  If  Elizabeth  had  had 
her  will,  she  would  have  retained  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and 
restored  the  use  of  crucifixes  in  the  churches.  But  she  was  again 
foiled  by  the  inci*eased  bitterness  of  the  religious  division.    The 
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London  mob  toro  down  the  crosses  in  the  streets.  Her  attempt 
to  retain  the  crucifix  fell  dead  before  the  fierce  opposition  of  the 
Protestant  clergy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Marian  bishops,  with 
a  single  exception,  discerned  the  Protestant  drift  of  the  changes 
she  was  making,  and  bore  imprisonment  and  deprivation  rather 
than  accept  them.  But  to  the  mass  of  the  nation  the  compromise 
of  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  been  fairly  acceptable.  The  whole  of 
phe  clergy,  save  two  hundred,  submitted  to  the  Act  of  Supremacy, 
and  adopted  the  Prayer-book.  No  marked  repugnance  to  the  new 
worship  was  shown  by  the  people  at  large,  and  Elizabeth  was  able 
to  turn  from  questions  of  belief  to  the  question  of  order.  On  one 
point  in  the  treatment  of  the  Church  she  was  resolved  to  make  no 
difference.  To  the  end  of  her  reign  she  remained  as  bold  a  plun- 
derer of  its  wealth  as  either  of  her  predecessoi's,  and  carved  out 
rewards  for  her  ministers  from  the  Church-lands  with  a  queenly 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  property.  Lord  Burleigh  built  up  the 
estate  of  the  House  of  Cecil  out  of  the  demesnes  of  the  see  of  Pe- 
terborough. The  neighborhood  of  Hatton  Garden  to  Ely  Place 
recalls  the  spoliation  of  another  bishopric  in  favor  of  the  Queen's 
sprightly  chancellor.  Her  reply  to  the  bishop's  protest  against 
this  robbery  showed  what  Elizabeth  meant  by  her  ecclesiastical 
supremacy.  "  Proud  prelate,"  she  wrote,  "  you  know  what  you 
were  before  I  made  you  what  yon  are !  If  you  do  not  immediate- 
ly comply  with  my  request,  by  God,  I  will  unfrock  you !"  But  she 
suffered  no  plunder  save  her  own,  and  she  was  earnest  for  the  res- 
toration of  order  and  decency  in  the  outer  an'angements  of  the 
Church. 

Her  selection  of  Parker,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as 
her  agent  in  its  reorganization,  was  probably  dictated  by  the  cor- 
respondence of  his  character  with  that  of  the  Queen.  Theolog- 
ically the  Primate  was  a  moderate  man,  but  he  was  resolute  to  re- 
store order  in  the  discipline  and  worship  of  the  Church.  The 
whole  machinery  of  public  religion  had  been  thrown  out  of  gear 
by  the  rapid  and  radical  changes  of  the  past  two  reigns.  In  some 
dioceses  a  third  of  the  parishes  were  without  clergymen.  The 
churches  themselves  were  falling  into  ruin.  The  majority  of  the 
parish  priests  were  still  Catholic  in  heart.  In  the  North,  indeed, 
they  made  little  disguise  of  their  reactionary  tendencies.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Protestant  minority  among  the  clergy  were 
already  disgusting  the  people  by  their  violence  and  greed.  Chap- 
tei*s  had  begun  to  plunder  their  own  estates  by  leases  and  fines, 
and  by  felling  timber.  The  marriages  of  the  clergy  were  a  per- 
petual scandal,  a  scandal  which  was  increased  when  the  gorgeous 
vestments  of  the  old  worship  were  cut  up  into  gowns  and  bodices 
for  the  priests'  wives.  The  new  services  became  scenes  of  utter 
disorder,  where  the  clergy  wore  what  dress  they  pleased,  and  the 
communicant  stood  or  sat  as  he  liked;  while  the  old  altars  were 
broken  down,  and  the  communion-table  was  oflen  a  bare  board 
upon  trestles.  The  people,  naturally  enough,  were  found  to  be 
"  utterly  devoid  of  religion,"  and  came  to  church  "  as  to  a  May- 
game."    To  the  difficulties  which  Parker  found  in  the  temper  of 
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the  Reformers  and  their  opponents,  new  difficulties  were  added 
by  the  freaks  of  the  Queen.  If  she  had  no  convictions,  she  had 
tastes ;  and  her  taste  revolted  from  the  bareness  of  Protestant 
ritual,  and,  above  all,  from  the  marriage  of  priests.  "  Leave  that 
alone,"  she  shouted  to  Dean  Nowell  from  the  royal  closet  as  he 
denounced  the  use  of  images ;  ^^  stick  to  your  text.  Master  Dean ; 
leave  that  alone  I"  Parker,  however,  was  firm  in  resisting  the 
introduction  of  the  crucifix  or  of  celibacy,  and  Elizabeth  showed 
her  resentment  at  his  firmness  by  an  insult  to  his  wife.  Married 
ladies  were  addressed  at  this  time  as  "  Madam,"  unmarried  ladies 
as  *' Mistress;"  and  when  Mrs.  Parker  advanced  at  the  close  of  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  at  Lambeth  to  take  leave  of  the  Queen, 
Elizabeth  feigned  a  momentary  hesitation.  ''  Madam,"  she  said 
at  last,  '^  I  may  not  call  you,  and  Mistress  I  am  loath  to  call  you ; 
however,  I  thank  you  for  your  good  cheer."  But  freaks  of  this 
sort  had  little  real  influence  on  the  Queen^s  policy,  or  on  the  steady 
support  which  she  gave  to  the  Primate  in  his  work  of  order.  The 
vacant  sees  were  filled  for  the  most  part  with  learned  and  able 
men ;  the  plunder  of  the  Church  by  the  nobles  was  checked ;  and 
England  was  settling  quietly  down  again  in  religious  peace,  when 
a  prohibition  from  liome  forbade  the  presence  of  Catholics  at  the 
new  worship.  The  order  was  widely  obeyed,  and  the  obedience 
was  accepted  by  Elizabeth  as  a  direct  act  of  defiance.  Heavy 
"  fines  for  recusancy,"  levied  on  all  who  absented  themselves  from 
church,  became  a  constant  source  of  supply  to  the  royal  exchequer. 
Meanwhile  Parker  was  laboring  for  a  uniformity  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship among  the  clergy.  Of  the  Forty-two  Articles  enjoined  by 
Edward,  thirty-nine  were  restored  as  a  standard  of  belief,  and  a 
commission  was  opened  by  the  Queen's  order  at  Lambeth,  with 
the  Primate  at  its  head,  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  all 
matters  of  public  worship.  At  one  critical  moment  the  extreme 
Protestants  took  alarm,  church- wardens  in  London  refused  to  pro- 
vide surplices,  and  for  a  time  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  the  more 
recalcitrant  ministers.  But  the  work  of  the  commission  was  too 
clearly  needed  to  be  permanently  resisted;  the  more  extreme 
Protestants  were  suffered  to  preach  by  connivance ;  and  through- 
out the  Church  at  large  some  kind  of  decent  order  was  restored. 

The  settlement  of  religion,  however,  was  the  least  pressing  of 
the  cares  which  met  Elizabeth  as  she  mounted  the  throne.  The 
country  was  drained  by  war;  yet  she  could  only  free  herself  from 
war,  and  from  the  dependence  on  Spain  which  it  involved,  by 
acquiescing  in  the  loss  of  Calais.  But  though  peace  had  been  won 
by  the  sacrifice,  France  remained  openly  hostile ;  the  Dauphin  and 
his  Avifo,  Mary  Stuart,  assumed  the  arms  and  stylo  of  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  and  their  pretensions  became  a  source  of  im- 
mediate danger  through  the  presence  of  a  French  army  in  Scot- 
land. To  understand,  however,  what  had  taken  place  there,  we 
must  cursorily  review  the  past  history  of  the  Northern  kingdom. 
From  the  moment  when  England  finally  abandoned  the  fruitless 
effort  to  subdue  it,  the  story  of  Scotland  had  been  a  miserable 
one.    Whatever  peace  might  be  concluded,  a  sleepless  dread  of 
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the  old  danger  from  the  South  tied  the  country  to  an  alliance  with 
France,  which  dragged  it  into  the  voitex  of  the  Hundred  Years' 
War.  But  after  the  great  defeat  and  capture  of  David  in  the 
field  of  Neville's  Cross,  the  struggle  died  down  on  both  sides  into 
marauding  forays  and  battles,  like  those  of  Otterburn  and  Homil- 
don  Hill,  in  which  alternate  victories  were  won  by  thekfeudal  lords 
of  the  Scotch  or  English  border.  The  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase" 
brings  home  to  us  the  spirit  of  the  contest,  the  daring  and  defiance 
which  stirred  Sidney's  heart ''  like  a  trumpet ;"  but  its  effect  on  the 
internal  development  of  Scotland  was  utterly  ruinous.  The  houses 
of  Douglas  and  of  March,  which  it  had  raised  into  supremacy,  only 
interrupted  their  strife  with  England  to  battle  fiercely  with  one 
another  or  to  coerce  the  King.  The  power  of  the  Crown  sank,  in 
fact,  into  insignificance  under  the  earlier  sovereigns  of  the  line  of 
Stuart,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  Bruce.  Invasions  and  civil  feuds  not  only  arrested,  but 
even  rolled  back,  the  national  industry  and  prosperity.  The  coun- 
try was  a  chaos  of  disorder  and  misrule,  in  which  the  peasant  and 
the  trader  were  the  victims  of  feudal  outrage.  The  border  became 
a  lawless  land,  where  robbery  and  violence  reigned  utterly  with- 
out check.  So  pitiable  seemed  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  that  the 
clans  of  the  Highlands  drew  together  at  last  to  swoop  upon  it  as 
a  certain  ])rey ;  but  the  common  peril  united  the  factions  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  victory  of  Harlaw  saved  the  Lowlands  from  the 
rule  of  the  Celt.  A  great  name  at  last  broke  the  lino  of  its  worth- 
less kings.  Schooled  by  a  long  captivity  in  England,  James  the 
First  returned  to  his  realm  to  be  the  ablest  of  her  rulers,  as  he  was 
the  first  of  her  poets.  In  the  twelve  years  of  a  short  but  wonder- 
ful reign,  justice  and  order  were  restored  for  a  while,  the  Parlia- 
ment organized  on  the  English  model,  the  clans  of  the  Highlands 
assailed  in  their  own  fastnesses  and  reduced  to  swear  fealty  to  the 
"  Saxon''  king.  He  turned  to  assail  the  great  houses,  but  feudal 
violence  was  still  too  strong  for  the  hand  of  the  law,  and  a  band 
of  rufiSans  who  had  burst  into  the  royal  chamber  left  the  King  life- 
less, with  sixteen  stabs  in  his  body.  The  death  of  James  was  the 
signal  for  an  open  struggle  for  supremacy  between  the  House  of 
Douglas  and  the  Crown,  which  lasted  through  half  a  century. 
Order,  however,  crept  gradually  in ;  the  exile  of  the  Douglases 
left  the  Scottish  monarchs  supreme  in  the  Lowlands ;  while  their 
dominion  over  the  Highlands  was  secured  by  the  ruin  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles.  The  fatal  contest  with  England  ceased  with 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor;  and  the  policy  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  bound  for  a  time  the  two  kingdoms  together  by  bestow- 
ing the  hand  of  his  daughter  Margaret  on  the  Scottish  king.  The 
union  was  soon  dissolved,  however,  by  his  son's  claims  of  suprem- 
acy, and  by  the  intrigues  of  Wolsey ;  war  broke  out  anew,  and 
the  terrible  defeat  and  death  of  James  the  Fourth  at  Flodden  Held 
involved  his  realm  in  the  turbulence  and  misrule  of  a  minority. 
The  actual  reign  of  his  successor,  James  the  Fifth,  had  hardly  be- 
gun when  his  sympathies  with  the  English  Catholics  aided  the 
ambition  of  Somerset  in  plunging  the  two  countries  into  a  fresh 
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Straggle.  His  defeat  at  Solway  Moor  brought  the  young  King 
broken-hearted  to  his  grave.  ''  It  came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go 
with  a  lass,"  he  cried,  as  they  brought  him  on  his  death-bed  the 
news  of  Mary  Stuart's  birth.  The  hand  of  his  infant  successor  at 
once  became  the  subject  of  rivalry  between  England  and  France. 
Had  Mary,  as  Somerset  desired,  been  wedded  to  Edward  the  Sixth, 
the  whole  destinies  of  Europe  might  have  been  changed  by  the 
union  of  the  two  realms ;  but  the  recent  bloodshed  had  imbit- 
tered  Scotland,  and  the  high-handed  way  in  which  the  English 
statesmen  had  pushed  their  marriage  project  completed  the  breach. 
Somerset's  invasion  and  victory  at  Pinkie  Clough  only  enabled 
Mary  of  Guise,  the  French  wife  of  James  the  Fifth,  who  had  be- 
come regent  of  the  realm  at  his  death,  to  induce  the  Scotch  es- 
tates to  consent  to  the  union  of  her  child  with  the  heir  of  the 
French  Crown,  the  Dauphin  Francis.  From  that  moment,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  claims  of  the  Scottish  Queen  on  the  English  throne 
became  so  formidable  a  danger  as  to  drive  Mary  Tudor  to  her 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain.  But  the  danger  became  a  still 
greater  one  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  whose  legitimacy  no 
Catholic  acknowledged,  and  whose  religious  attitude  tended  to 
throw  the  Catholic  party  into  her  rival's  hands. 

In  spite  of  the  peace  with  France,  therefore,  Francis  and  Mary 
persisted  in  their  pretensions ;  and  a  French  force  which  occupied 
Leith  was  slowly  increased,  with  the  connivance  of  Mary  of  Guisa 
The  appearance  of  this  force  on  the  border  was  intended  to  bring 
about  a  Catholic  rising.  But  the  hostility  between  France  and 
Spain  bound  Philip,  for  the  moment,  to  the  support  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  his  influence  over  the  Catholics  secured  quiet  for  a  time.  The 
Queen,  too,  played  with  their  hopes  of  a  religious  reaction  by  talk 
of  her  own  conversion,  by  the  reintroduction  of  the  crucifix  into 
her  chapel,  and  by  plans  for  her  marriage  with  an  Austrian  and 
Catholic  prince.  Meanwhile  she  parried  the  blow  in  Scotland  it- 
self, where  the  Reformation  had  just  begun  to  gain  ground,  by  se- 
cretly encouraging  the  "  Lords  of  the  Congregation,"  as  the  no- 
bles who  headed  the  Protestant  party  were  styled,  to  rise  against 
the  Regent.  Elizabeth's  diplomacy  gained  her  a  year,  and  her 
matchless  activity  used  the  year  to  good  purpose.  Order  was  re- 
stored throughout  England,  the  Church  was  reorganized,  the  debts 
of  the  Crown  were  paid  off,  the  treasury  recruited,  a  navy  created, 
and  a  force  was  ready  for  action  in  the  North,  when  the  defeat  of 
her  Scotch  adherents  forced  her  at  last  to  throw  aside  the  mask. 
As  yet  she  stood  almost  alone  in  her  self-reliance.  Spain,  while 
supporting  her,  believed  her  ruin  to  be  certain ;  France  despised 
her  chances ;  her  very  Council  was  in  despair.  The  one  minister 
in  whom  she  really  confided  was  Cecil,  the  youngest  and  boldest 
of  her  advisers,  and  even  Cecil  trembled  for  her  success.  But  lies 
and  hesitation  were  no  sooner  put  aside,  than  the  Queen's  vigor 
and  tenacity  came  fairly  into  play.  Wynter,  the  English  admiral, 
appeared  suddenly  on  the  Forth,  and  forced  D'Oysel,  the  French 
commander,  to  fall  back  upon  Leith  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
on  the  point  of  crushing  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation.     France 
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was  taken  by  surprise,  and  could  give  little  help  save  by  negotiar 
tion;  but  Elizabeth  refused  to  accept  any  terms  save  the  with- 
drawal of  every  Frenchman,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  claim 
of  Mary  Stuart  upon  her  crown.  On  the  refusal  of  these  terms, 
T^rd  6rey  moved  over  the  border  with  8000  men  to  join  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  in  the  siege  of  Leith.  The  Scots,  in- 
deed, gave  little  aid ;  and  Philip,  in  his  jealousy  of  Elizabeth^s 
sudden  strength,  demanded  the  abandonment  of  the  enterpnse, 
while  an  assault  on  the  town  signally  failed.  But  Elizabeth  was 
immovable.  Famine  did  its  work  better  than  the  sword ;  and  in 
the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  the  French  bought  the  liberation  of  their 
army  by  a  pledge  to  abandon  the  kingdom,  and  by  an  admission 
of  the  Queen's  title  to  her  throne ;  the  government  of  Scotland 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  its  lords ;  and  the  provision 
which  secured  for  the  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  relig- 
ion bound  to  Elizabeth  a  party  which  would  be  of  service  to  her 
in  any  danger  from  the  North. 


Section  lY.— England  and  Hary  Stoart.    1 5  60^1 5  72« 

[^Authorities, — To  those  mentioned  in  the  previous  section,  we  may  add  Stirpe's 
"Lives  of  Grindnl  and  Whitgift,**the  French  dispatches  of  F^n^on,  Howdrs  ** State 
Trials ;"  and  for  the  Datch  revolt  Motley's  "  History  of  the  United  Netberlands."] 


The  issue  of  the  Scotch  war  revealed  suddenly  to  Europe  the 
vigor  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  real  strength  of  her  throne.  She  had 
freed  herself  from  the  control  of  Philip,  she  had  defied  France,  she 
had  averted  the  danger  from  the  North  by  the  creation  of  an  En- 
glish party  among  the  nobles  of  Scotland.  The  same  use  of  re- 
ligious divisions  soon  gave  her  a  similar  check  on  the  hostility  of 
France.  The  Huguenots,  as  the  French  Protestants  were  called, 
had  become  a  formidable  party  under  the  guidance  of  the  Admiral 
Coligny ;  and  the  defeat  of  their  rising  against  the  family  of  the 
Guises,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  French  Catholics  and  were 
supreme  at  the  Court  of  Francis  and  Mary,  threw  them  on  the  sup- 
port and  alliance  of  Elizabeth.  But  if  the  decisive  outbreak  of 
the  great  religious  struggle,  so  long  looked  for  between  the  Old 
Faith  and  the  New,  gave  Elizabeth  strength  abroad,  it  weakened 
her  at  home.  Her  Catholic  subjects  lost  all  hope  of  her  conver- 
sion as  they  saw  the  Queen  allying  herself  with  the  Scotch  lords 
and  the  French  Huguenots ;  her  hopes  of  a  religious  compromise 
in  matters  of  worship  were  broken  by  the  issue  of  a  Papal  brief 
which  forbade  attendance  at  the  English  service ;  and  Philip  of 
Spain,  freed  like  herself  from  the  fear  of  France  by  its  religious 
divisions,  no  longer  held  the  English  Catholics  in  check.  He  was 
preparing,  in  fact,  to  take  a  new  political  stand  as  the  patron  of 
Catholicism  throughout  the  world;  and  his  troops  were  directed 
to  support  the  Guises  in  the  civil  war  which  broke  out  after  the 
death  of  Francis  the  Second,  and  to  attack  the  heretics  wherever 
they  might  find  them.    ''  Religion,"  he  told  Elizabeth,  *'  was  being 
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made  a  cloak  for  anarchy  and  revolution."  It  was  at  the  moment 
when  the  last  hopes  of  the  English  Catholics  were  dispelled  by 
the  Queen's  refusal  to  take  part  in  the  Council  of  Trent,  that 
Mary  Stuart,  whom  the  death  qf  her  husband  had  left  a  stranger 
in  France,  landed  suddenly  at  Leith.  Girl  as  she  was,  and  she 
was  only  nineteen,  she  was  hardly  inferior  in  intellectual  power  to 
Elizabeth  herself,  while  in  fire  and  grace  and  bnlliancy  of  temper 
she  stood  high  above  her.  She  brought  with  her  the  voluptuous 
refinement  of  the  French  Renascence;  she  would  lounge  for  days 
in  bed,  and  nse  only  at  night  for  dances  and  music.  But  her 
frame  was  of  iron,  and  incapable  of  fatigue ;  she  galloped  ninety 
miles  after  her  last  defeat  without  a  pause  save  to  change  horses. 
She  loved  risk  and  adventure  and  the  ring  of  arms;  as  she  rode 
in  a  foray  against  Huntley,  the  grim  swordsman  beside  her  heard 
her  wish  she  was  a  man, ''  to  know  what  life  it  was  to  lie  all  night 
in  the  field,  or  to  watch  on  the  cawsey  with  a  Glasgow  buckler 
and  a  broadsword."  But  in  the  closet  she  was  as  cool  and  astute 
a  politician  as  Flizabeth  herself;  with  plans  as  subtle,  but  of  a  far 
wider  and  grander  range  than  the  Queen's.  "Whatever  policy  is 
in  all  the  chief  and  best  practiced  heads  of  France,"  wrote  an  En- 
glish envoy,  "  whatever  craft,  falsehood,  and  deceit  is  in  all  the 
subtle  brains  of  Scotland,  is  either  fresh  in  this  woman's  memory, 
or  she  can  fetch  it  out  with  a  wet  finger."  Her  beauty,  her  ex- 
quisite grace  of  manner,  her  generosity  of  temper  and  warmth  of 
afibction,  her  frankness  of  speech,  her  sensibility,  her  gayety,  ner 
womanly  tears,  her  man-like  courage,  the  play  and  freedom  of  her 
nature,  the  flashes  of  poetry  that  broke  from  her  at  every  intense 
moment  of  her  life,  flung  a  spell  over  friend  or  foe  which  has  only 
deepened  with  the  lapse  of  years.  Even  to  Knollys,  the  sternest 
Puritan  of  his  day,  she  seemed  in  her  captivity  to  be  "a  notable 
woman."  "  She  seemeth  to  regard  no  ceremonious  honor  besides 
the  acknowledgment  of  her  estate  royal.  She  showeth  a  dispo- 
sition to  speak  much,  to  be  bold,  to  be  pleasant,  to  be  very  famil- 
iar. She  showeth  a  great  desire  to  be  avenged  on  her  enemies. 
She  showeth  a  readiness  to  expose  herself  to  all  perils  in  hope  of 
victory.  She  desires  much  to  hear  of  hardiness  and  valiancy, 
commending  by  name  all  approved  hardy  men  of  her  country 
though  they  be  her  enemies,  and  she  concealeth  no  cowardice 
even  in  her  friends."  As  yet  men  knew  nothing  of  the  stern  big- 
otry, the  intensity  of  passion,  which  lay  beneath  the  winning  sur- 
face of  Mary's  womanhood.  But  they  at  once  recognized  her  po- 
litical ability.  She  had  seized  eagerly  on  the  new  strength  which 
was  given  her  by  her  husband's  death.  Her  cause  was  no  longer 
hampered,  either  in  Scotland  or  in  England,  by  a  national  jealousy 
of  French  interference.  It  was  with  a  resolve  to  break  the  league 
between  Elizabeth  and  the  Scotch  Protestants,  to  unite  her  own 
realm  around  her,  and  thus  to  give  a  firm  base  for  her  intrigues 
among  the  English  Catholics,  that  Mary  landed  at  Leith.  "The 
effect  of  her  presence  was  marvelous.  Her  personal  fascination 
revived  the  national  loyalty,  and  swept  all  Scotland  to  her  feet. 
Knox,  the  greatest  and  sternest  of  the  Calvinistic  preachersj  alone  ^ 
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withstood  her  spell.  The  rough  Scotch  nobles  owned  that  there 
was  in  Mary  "  some  enchantment  whereby  men  are  bewitched." 
A  promise  of  religious  toleration  united  her  subjects  as  one  man 
in  support  of  the  temperate  claim  which  she  advanced  to  be 
named  Elizabeth's  successor  in  Parliament.  But  the  question  of 
the  succession,  like  the  question  of  her  marriage,  was  with  Eliza- 
beth a  question  of  life  and  death.  Her  wedding  with  a  Cath- 
olic or  a  Protestant  suitor  would  have  been  equally  the  end  of 
her  system  of  balance  and  national  union,  a  signal  for  the  re- 
volt of  the  party  which  she  disappointed,  and  for  the  triumphant 
dictation  of  the  party  which  she  satisfied.  "  If  a  Catholic  prince 
come  here,"  a  Spanish  embassador  wrote  while  pressing  an  Aus- 
trian marriage, "  the  first  mass  he  attends  will  be  the  signal  for  a 
revolt."  To  name  a  Protestant  successor  from  the  House  of  Suf- 
folk would  have  driven  every  Catholic  to  insurrection.  To  name 
Mary  was  to  stir  Protestantism  to  a  rising  of  despair,  and  to  leave 
Elizabeth  at  the  mercy  of  every  fanatical  assassm  who  wished  to 
clear  the  way  for  a  Catholic  ruler.  "  I  am  not  so  foolish,"  was  the 
Queen's  reply  to  Mary, "  as  to  hang  a  winding-sheet  before  my 
eyes."  But  the  pressure  on  her  was  great,  and  Mary  looked  to  the 
triumph  of  Catholicism  in  France  to  increase  the  pressure.  It  was 
this  which  drove  Elizabeth  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  the  Huguenots  at 
the  moment  when  they  were  yielding  to  the  strength  of  the  Guises. 
Hate  war  as  she  might,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  dragged 
her  into  the  great  struggle;  and  in  spite  of  the  menaces  of  Philip, 
money  and  seven  thousand  men  were  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Prot- 
estants under  Cond6.  But  a  fatal  overthrow  of  the  Husjuenot 
army  at  Dreux  left  the  Guises  mastei*s  of  France,  and  brousjht  the 
danger  to  the  very  doors  of  England.  The  hopes  of  the  finglish 
Catholics  rose  higher,  and  the  measures  of  tlje  Parliament  showed 
its  apprehensions  of  civil  war.  "  There  has  been  enough  of  words," 
said  the  Puritan  Sir  Francis  Knollys;  "it  were  time  to  draw 
sword  ;"  and  the  sword  was  drawn  in  a  test  act,  the  first  in  a 
series  of  penal  statutes  which  weighed  upon  the  English  Catholics 
for  two  hundred  years,  by  which  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  abju- 
ration of  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Popo  was  exacted  from  all 
holders  of  office,  lay  or  spiritual,  within  the  realm,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  peers.  At  this  crisis,  however,  Elizabeth  was  able,  as  usual, 
to  "count  much  on  fortune."  The  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  broke  up  his  party;  a  policy  of  moderation  and  balance  pre- 
vailed at  the  French  Court ;  and  Catharine  of  Medicis,  who  was 
now  supreme,  was  parted  from  Mary  Stuart  by  a  bitter  hate. 

The  Queen's  good  luck  was  checkered  by  a  merited  humiliation. 
She  had  sold  her  aid  to  the  Huguenots  in  their  hour  of  distress  at 
the  price  of  the  surrender  of  Havre,  and  Havre  was  again  wrest- 
ed from  her  by  the  reunion  of  the  French  parties.  But  she  had 
secured  a  year's  respite  in  her  anxieties ;  and  Mary  was  utterly 
foiled  in  her  plan  for  bringing  the  pressure  of  a  united  Scotland, 
backed  by  France,  to  bear  upon  her  rival.  But  the  defeat  only 
threw  on  her  a  yet  more  formidable  scheme.  She  was  weary  of  the 
.mask  of  religious  indifiference  which  her  policy  bad  forced  her  to 
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wear  with  the  view  of  secaring  thejzencral  support  of  her  sabjects. 
She  resolved  now  to  appeal  to  the  English  Catholics  on  the  ground 
of  Catholicism.  Their  sympathies  had  as  jet  been  divided.  Next 
to  Mary  in  the  hereditary  line  of  succession  stood  Henry  Stuart, 
Lord  Darnley,  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  and  grandson  of 
Margaret  Tudor  by  her  second  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
as  Mary  was  her  grandchild  by  Margaret's  first  marriage  with 
James  the  Fourth.  The  Lennoxes  had  remained  rigid  Catholics, 
and  it  was  upon  their  succession  rather  than  on  that  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots  that  the  hopes  of  the  English  Catholics  had  till  now  been 
fixed.  It  was  by  a  match  with  Henry  Stuart  that  Mary  detei^ 
mined  to  unite  the  forces  of  Catholicism.  With  wonderful  subtle- 
ty she  succeeded  in  dispelling  Elizabeth's  suspicions,  while  draw- 
ing the  boy  and  his  mother  to  her  Court ;  and  the  threat  of  war 
with  which  the  English  Queen  strove  too  late  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage only  succeeded  in  hastening  it.  The  match  was  regarded 
on  all  sides  as  a  challenge  to  Protestantism.  Philip,  who  had  till 
now  regarded  Mary's  pretense  of  toleration  and  her  hopes  from 
France  with  equal  suspicion,  was  at  last  warm  in  commending  her 
cause.  "  She  is  the  one  gate,"  he  owned, "  through  which  religion 
can  be  restored  in  England.  All  the  rest  are  closed."  The  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  woke  with  a  start  from  their  confidence  in  the 
Queen,  and  her  half-  brother.  Lord  James  Stuai*t,  better  known 
later  on  as  Earl  of  Murray,  mustered  his  Protestant  confederates. 
But  their  revolt  was  hardly  declared  when  Mary  marched  on  them 
with  pistols  in  her  belt,  and  drove  their  leaders  helplessly  over  the 
border.  Her  boldness  and  energy  cowed  Elizabeth  into  the  mean- 
est dissimulation,  while  the  announcement  of  her  pregnancy  soon 
gave  her  a  strength  which  swept  aside  Philip's  counsels  of  caution 
and  delay.  "  With  the  help  of  God  and  of  your  Holiness,"  Mary 
wrote  to  the  Pope, "  I  will  leap  over  the  wall."  Rizzio,  an  Italian 
who  had  counseled  the  marriage,  still  remained  her  adviser,  and 
the  daring  advice  he  gave  fell  in  with  her  natural  temper.  She 
had  resolved  in  the  coming  Parliament  to  restore  Catholicism  in 
Scotland.  France  in  a  fresh  revolution  fell  again  under  the  Guises, 
and  offered  her  support.  The  English  Catholics  of  the  North  pre- 
pared to  revolt  as  soon  as  she  was  ready  to  aid  them.  No  such 
danger  had  ever  threatened  Elizabeth  as  this,  but  every  thing  hung 
on  the  will  of  a  woman  whose  passions  were  even  stronger  than 
her  will.  Mary  had  staked  all  on  her  union  with  Darnley,  and  yet 
only  a  few  months  had  passed  since  her  wedding-day  when  men 
saw  that  she  "hated  the  King."  The  boy  turned  out  a  dissolute, 
insolent  husband ;  and  Mary's  scornful  refusal  of  his  claim  of  the 
"  crown  matrimonial,"  a  refusal  probably  inspired  by  her  Italian 
minister  Rizzio,  drove  his  jealousy  to  madness.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  Queen  revealed  the  extent  of  her  schemes  by  the 
attainder  of  Murray  and  his  adherents,  and  by  her  dismissal  of  the 
English  embassador,  the  young  King,  followed  by  his  kindred,  the 
Douglases,  burst  into  her  chamber,  dragged  Kizzio  from  her  pres- 
ence, and  stabbed  him  brutally  on  the  stair-head.  The  darker  feat- 
ures of  Mary's  character  were  now  to  develop  themselvea    Dam- 
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ley,  keen  as  was  her  thirst  for  vengeance  on  him,  was  needful  as  yet 
to  her  revenge  on  his  abettors,  and  to  the  triumph  of  her  political 
aims.  She  masked  her  hatred  beneath  a  show  of  affection  which 
severed  the  wretched  boy  from  his  fellow-conspirators ;  then,  fling- 
ing herself  into  Dunbar,  she  marched  in  triumph  on  Edinburs^h  at 
the  head  of  eight  thousand  men,  while  the  Douglases  and  the  I'rot- 
estant  lords  who  had  shrunk  from  joining  Murray  fled  to  En- 
gland or  their  strongholds.  Her  intrigues  with  the  English  Cath- 
olics she  had  never  interrupted,  and  her  Court  was  full  of  Papists 
from  the  Northern  counties.  "  Your  actions,"  Elizabeth  wrote  in 
a  sudden  break  of  fierce  candor, "  are  as  full  of  venom  as  your 
words  are  of  honey."  The  birth  of  her  child,  the  future  James  the 
Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England,  doubled  Mary's  strength. 
"  Her  friends  were  so  increased,"  an  embassador  wrote  to  her  from 
England,  "  that  many  whole  shires  were  ready  to  rebel,  and  their 
captains  named  by  election  of  the  nobility."  However  exagger- 
ated such  news  may  have  been,  the  anxiety  of  the  Parliament 
which  met  at  this  crisis  proved  that  the  danger  was  felt  to  be 
real.  The  Houses  saw  but  one  way  of  providing  against  it;  and 
they  renewed  their  appeal  for  the  Queen's  marriage,  and  for  a 
settlement  of  the  succession.  As  we  have  seen,  both  of  these 
measures  involved  even  greater  dangers  than  they  averted ;  but 
Elizabeth  stood  alone  in  her  resistance  to  them.  Even  Cecil's 
fears  for  "the  religion"  proved  greater  than  his  statesmanship; 
and  he  pressed  for  a  Protestant  successor.  But  the  Queen  stood 
firm.  The  promise  to  marry,  which  she  gave  after  a  furious 
burst  of  anger,  she  resolved  to  evade  as  she  had  evaded  it  before. 
But  the  quarrel  with  the  Commons  which  followed  on  her  pro- 
hibition of  any  debate  on  the  succession,  a  quarrel  to  which  we 
shall  recur  at  a  later  time,  hit  Elizabeth  hard.  It  was  ''  secret 
foes  at  home,"  she  told  the  Commons  as  their  quarrel  passed  away 
in  a  warm  reconciliation,  who  '^  thought  to  work  me  that  mischief 
which  never  foreign  enemies  could  bring  to  pass,  which  is  the 
hatred  of  my  Commons.  Do  you  think  that  either  I  am  so  un- 
mindful of  your  surety  by  succession,  wherein  is  all  my  care,  or 
that  I  went  about  to  break  your  liberties  ?  No  I  it  never  was  my 
meaning ;  but  to  stay  you  before  you  fell  into  the  ditch."  It  was 
impossible  for  her,  however,  to  explain  the  real  reasons  for  her 
course,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  left  her  face  to  face 
with  a  new  national  discontent  added  to  the  ever-deepening  peril 
from  without. 

One  terrible  event  suddenly  struck  light  through  the  gathering 
clouds.  Mary  had  used  Darnley  as  a  tool  to  effect  the  ruin  of  his 
confederates  and  to  further  her  policy,  but  she  had  never  forgiven 
him.  The  miserable  boy  was  left  to  wander  in  disgrace  and  neg- 
lect from  place  to  place  ;  while  Mary's  purpose  of  vengeance  was 
quickened  by  Darnley's  complaints  and  intrigues,  and  yet  more 
by  her  passion  for  the  Earl  of  Both  well,  the  boldest,  as  he  was  the 
most  worthless,  of  the  younger  nobles.  Ominous  words  dropped 
from  her  lips.  "Unless  she  were  freed  of  him  some  way,"  she  said 
at  last, "  she  had  no  pleasure  to  live."    Rumors  of  an  approaching 
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divorce  were  followed  hy^  darker  whispers  amoDg  the  lords.  The 
terrible  secret  of  the  deed  which  followed  is  still  wrapped  in  a 
cload  of  doubt  and  mystery,  which  will  probably  never  be  wholly 
dispelled ;  but  taken  simply  by  themselves  the  facts  have  a  sig- 
nificance which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  away.  The  Queen's 
hatred  to  Darnley  passed  all  at  once  into  demonstrations  of  the 
old  affection.  He  had  fallen  sick  with  vice  and  miscrv,  and  she 
visited  him  on  his  sick-bed,  and  persuaded  him  to  follow  her  to 
Edinburgh.  She  visited  him  again  in  a  ruinous  and  lonely  house 
without  the  walls,  in  which  he  was  lodged  by  her  order,  kissed 
him  as  she  bade  him  farewell,  and  rode  gayly  back  to  a  wedding 
dance  at  Holyrood.  Two  hours  after  midnight  an  awful  explosion 
shook  the  city ;  and  the  burghers  rushed  out  from  the  gates  to 
find  the  house  of  Kirk  o'  Field  destroyed,  and  Darnley's  body 
dead  beside  the  i-uins,  though  "  with  no  sign  of  fire  on  it."  The 
murder  was  undoubtedly  the  deed  of  Bothwell.  His  servants,  it 
was  soon  known,  had  stored  the  powder  beneath  the  King's  bed- 
chamber; and  the  Earl  had  watched  without  the  walls  till  the 
deed  was  done.  But,  in  spite  of  gathering  suspicion,  and  of  the 
charge  of  murder  made  formally  against  him  bj  Lord  Lennox,  no 
serious  steps  were  taken  to  iiivestigate  the  crime;  and  a  rumor 
that  Mary  purposed  to  marry  the  murderer  drove  her  friends  to 
despair.  Her  agent  in  England  wrote  to  her  that  "  if  she  married 
that  man  she  would  lose  the  favor  of  God,  her  own  reputation,  and 
the  hearts  of  all  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland."  But  every 
stronghold  in  the  kingdom  was  soon  placed  in  Both  well's  hands, 
and  this  step  was  the  prelude  to  a  trial  and  acquittal  which  the 
overwhelming  force  of  his  followers  in  Edinburgh  turned  into  a  bit- 
ter mockery.  The  Earl  was  married,  but  a  shameless  suit  for  his 
divorce  removed  this  last  obstacle  to  his  ambition ;  and  his  seiz- 
ure of  the  Queen  as  she  rode  to  Linlithgow  was  followed  three 
weeks  later  by  their  union  at  Dunbar.  In  a  month  more  all  was 
over.  The  horror  at  such  a  marriaije  with  a  man  fresh  from  her 
husband's  blood  drove  the  whole  nation  to  revolt.  Its  nobles, 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  gathered  in  arms  at  Stirling;  and 
their  entrance  into  Edinburgh  roused  the  capital  into  insurrection. 
Mary  and  the  Earl  advanced  w4th  a  fiiir  force  to  Seton  to  encount- 
er the  lords ;  but  their  men  refused  to  fight,  and  Bothwell  gal- 
loped off  into  lifelong  exile,  while  the  Queen  was  brought  back  to 
Edinburgh  in  a  frenzy  of  despair,  tossing  back  wild  words  of  de- 
fiance to  the  curses  of  the  crowd.  From  EdinburixK  she  was  car- 
ried  a  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of  Lochleven ;  and  her  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  was  recalled  from  banishment  to  accept  the  re- 
gency of  the  realm. 

For  the  moment  England  was  saved,  but  the  ruin  of  Mary's 
hopes  had  not  come  one  instant  too  soon.  The  great  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  religions,  which  had  begun  in  France,  was  slowly 
widening  into  a  general  struggle  over  the  whole  fiice  of  Europe. 
For  four  years  the  balanced  policy  of  Catharine  of  Medicis  had 
wrested  a  truce  from  both  Catholics  and  Huguenots,  but  Cond6 
and  the  Guises  again  rose  in  arms,  each  side  eager  to  find  its  profit 
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in  the  new  troubles  which  now  broke  out  in  Flanders.  For  the 
long  persecution  of  the  Protestants  there,  and  the  unscrupulous 
invasion  of  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  provinces  by  Philip 
of  Spain,  had  at  last  stirred  the  Netherlands  to  revolt ;  and  the 
insurrection  was  seized  by  Philip  as  a  pretext  for  dealing  a  blow 
he  had  long  meditated  at  the  growing  heresy  of  this  portion  of  his 
dominions.  At  the  moment  when  Mary  entered  Lpchleven,  the 
Duke  of  Alva  was  starting  with  a  veteran  army  on  his  march  to 
the  Low  Countries;  and  with  his  easy  triumph  over  their  insur- 
gent forces  began  the  terrible  series  of  outrages  and  massacres 
which  have  made  his  name  infamous  in  history.  No  event  could 
be  more  embarrassing  to  Elizabeth  than  the  arrival  of  Alva  in 
Flanders.  His  extirpation  of  heresy  there  would  prove  the  pre- 
lude for  his  co-operation  with  the  Guises  in  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  in  France.  Without  counting,  too,  this  future  danger,  the 
mere  triumph  of  Catholicism,  and  the  presence  of  a  Catholic  army, 
in  a  country  so  closely  connected  with  England  at  once  revived 
the  dreams  of  a  Catholic  rising  against  her  throne;  while  the  news 
of  Alva's  massacres  stirred  in  everyone  of  her  Protestant  subjects 
a  thirst  for  revenge  which  it  was  hard  to  hold  in  check.  Yet  to 
strike  a  blow  at  Alva  was  impossible,  for  Antwerp  was  the  great 
mart  of  English  trade,  and  its  master  had  our  rising  commerce  in 
his  power.  A  final  stoppage  of  the  trade  with  Flandei*s.  would 
have  broken  half  the  merchants  in  London.  Every  day  was  deep- 
ening the  perplexities  of  Elizabeth,  when  Mary  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing her  escape  from  Lochleven.  Defeated  at  Langsyde,  where  the 
energy  of  Murray  promptly  crushed  the  rising  of  the  Hamiltons 
in  her  support,  she  abandoned  all  hope  of  Scotland;  and  changing 
her  designs  with  the  rapidity  of  genius,  she  pushed  in  a  light  boat 
across  the  Solway,  and  was  safe  before  evening  fell  in  the  castle 
of  Carlisle.  Though  her  power  over  her  own  kingdom  was  gone, 
she  saw  that  imprisonment  and  suffering  had  done  much  to  wipe 
away  her  shame  in  the  hearts  of  the  Catholic  party  across  the  En- 
glish border,  kindled  as  they  were  to  new  hopes  of  triumph  by 
the  victories  of  Alva.  But  the  presence  of  Alva  in  Flanders  was 
a  far  less  peril  than  the  presence  of  Mary  in  Carlisle.  To  retain 
her  in  England  was  to  furnish  a  centre^ for  revolt;  Mary  herself^ 
indeed,  threatened  that  "  if  they  kept  her  prisoner  they  should 
have  enough  to  do  with  her."  Her  ostensible  demand  was  for  En- 
glish aid  in  her  restoration  to  the  throne,  or  for  a  free  passage  to 
France ;  but  compliance  with  the  last  request  would  have  given 
the  Guises  a  terrible  weapon  against  Elizabeth,  and  have  insured 
a  new  French  intervention  in  Scotland,  while  to  restore  her  by 
arms  to  the  crown  she  had  lost  without  some  public  investigation 
of  the  dark  crimes  laid  to  her  charge  was  impossible.  So  eager, 
however,  was  Elizabeth  to  get  rid  of  the  pressing  peril  of  her  pres- 
ence in  England,  that  Mary's  refusal  to  submit  to  any  trial  only 
drove  her  to  fresh  devices  for  her  restoration.  She  ureed  upon 
Murray  the  suppression  of  the  graver  charges,  and  upon  Mary  the 
leaving  of  Murray  in  actual  possession  of  the  royal  power  as  the 
price  of  her  return.    Neitberj  ho  we  ver«  would  listen  to  terms  which 
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sacrificed  both  to  Elizabeth's  self-interest;  the  Regent  formally 
advanced  charges  of  murder  and  adultery  against  the  Queen, 
while  Mary  refused  either  to  answer,  or  to  abdicate  in  favor  of 
her  infant  son.  The  triumph,  indeed,  of  her  bold  policy  was  best 
advanced,  as  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  no  doubt  foreseen,  by  simple 
inaction.  Elizabeth  "  had  the  wolf  by  the  ears,"  while  the  fierce 
contest  which  Alva's  cruelty  roused  in  the  Netherlands  was  firing 
the  temper  of  the  two  great  parties  in  England. 

In  the  Court,  as  in  the  country,  the  forces  of  progress  and  of 
resistance  stood  at  last  in  sharp  and  declared  opposition  to  each 
other.  Cecil,  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants,  demanded  a  geneml 
alliance  with  the  Protestant  churches  throughout  Europe,  a  war 
in  Flanders  against  Alva,  and  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Mary 
to  her  Scotch  subjects  for  the  punishment  she  deserved.  The 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  backed  by  the  mass  of  the  conserva- 
tive party  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  its  head,  and  supported 
by  the  wealthier  merchants,  who  dreaded  the  ruin  of  the  Flemish 
trade,  were  as  earnest  in  demanding  the  dismissal  of  Cecil  and  the 
Protestants  from  the  Council-boai'd,a  steady  peace  with  Spain,  and, 
though  less  openly,  a  recognition  of  Mary's  succession.  Elizabeth 
was  driven  to  temporize  as  before.  She  refused  Cecil's  counsels; 
but  she  sent  money  and  arms  to  Cond6,  and  hampered  Alva  by 
seizing  treasure  on  its  way  to  him,  and  by  pushing  the  quarrel 
even  to  a  temporary  embargo  on  shipping  either  side  the  sea. 
She  refused  the  counsels  of  Norfolk ;  but  she  would  hear  nothing 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  or  give  any  judgment  on  the  charges 
against  the  Scottish  Queen,  or  recognize  the  accession  of  James 
in  her  stead.  The  patience  of  the  great  Catholic  lords,  however, 
was  at  last  exhausted ;  and  the  eftect  of  Mary's  presence  in  En- 
gland was  seen  in  the  rising  of  the  houses  of  Neville  and  of  Percy. 
The  entry  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  into 
Durham  cathedral  proved  the  signal  for  revolt.  The  rising  was 
a  purely  Catholic  rising ;  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book  were  torn  to 
pieces,  and  mass  said  once  more  at  the  altar  of  St.  Cuthbert,  before 
the  Earls  pushed  on  to  Doncaster  with  an  army  which  soon  swelled 
to  thousands  of  men.  Their  cry  was  "to  reduce  all  causes  of  re- 
ligion to  the  old  custom  and  usage;"  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  her 
general  in  the  North,  wrote  frankly  to  Elizabeth  that  "there  were 
not  ten  gentlemen  in  Yorkshire  that  did  allow  [approve]  her  pro-' 
ceedings  in  the  cause  of  religion."  But  he  was  as  loyal  as  he  was 
frank,  and  held  York  stoutly,  while  the  Queen  deprived  the  revolt 
of  its  most  effective  weapon  by  Mary's  hasty  removal  to  a  new 
prison  at  Coventry.  The  storm,  however,  broke  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  gathered.  The  mass  of  the  Catholics  throughout  the  country 
made  no  sign ;  and  the  Earls  no  sooner  halted  irresolute  in  pres- 
ence of  this  unexpected  inaction  than  their  army  caught  the  pan- 
ic and  dispersed.  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  fled,  and 
were  followed  in  their  fliijht  bv  Lord  Dacre  of  Naworth,  the 
greatest  noble  of  the  border;  while  their  miserable  adherents  paid 
for  their  disloyalty  in  bloodshed  and  ruin.  The  ruthless  measures 
of  repression  which  closed  this  revolt  were  the  first  breach  in  the 
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clemency  of  Elizabeth's  rule,  but  they  were  signs  of  terror  which 
were  not  lost  on  her  opponents.  It  was  the  general  inaction  of 
the  Catholics  which  had  foiled  the  hopes  of  the  Northern  Earls ; 
and  Rome  now  did  its  best  to  stir  them  to  activity  by  issuing  a 
bull  of  excommunication  and  deposition  against  the  Queen,  which 
was  found  nailed  in  a  spirit  of  ironical  defiance  on  the  Bishop  of 
London's  door.  The  Catholics  of  the  North  withdrew  stubbornly 
from  the  Anglican  worship;  while  Mary,  who  had  been  foiled  in 
new  hopes  of  her  restoration,  which  had  opened  through  the  assas- 
sination of  the  Regent  Murray,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Scotch  lords 
to  accept  her,  fell  back  on  her  old  line  of  intrigue  in  England  it- 
self. 1  rem  the  defeated  Catholics  she  turned  to  the  body  of  con- 
servative peers  at  whose  head  stood  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  man 
weak  in  temper,  but  important  as  the  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral reluctance  to  advance  further  in  a  purely  Protestant  direc- 
tion. His  dreams  of  a  marriage  with  Mary  were  detected  by  Ce- 
cil, and  checked  by  a  short  sojourn  in  the  Tower;  but  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  Queen  was  renewed  on  his  release,  and  ended 
in  an  appeal  to  Philip  for  the  intervention  of  a  Spanish  army.  At 
the  head  of  this  appeal  stood  the  name  of  Mary ;  while  Norfolk's 
name  was  followed  by  those  of  many  lords  of  "  the  old  blood,"  as 
the  prouder  peers  styled  themselves ;  and  the  significance  of  the 
request  was  heightened  by  gatherings  of  Catholic  refugees  at  Ant- 
werp round  the  leaders  of  the  Northern  revolt.  Enough  of  these 
conspiracies  was  discovered  to  rouse  a  fresh  ardor  in  the  men- 
aced Protestants.  The  Parliament  met  to  pass  an  act  of  attainder 
against  the  Northern  Earls,  and  to  declare  the  introduction  of  Pa- 
pal bulls  into  the  country  an  act  of  high  treason.  The  rising  in- 
dignation against  Mary,  as  "  the  daughter  of  Debate,  who  discord 
fell  doth  sow,"  was  shown  in  a  statute,  which  declared  any  person 
who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  during  the  Queen's  lifetime  incapa- 
ble of  ever  succeeding?  to  it.  The  disaffection  of  the  Catholics  was 
met  by  imposing  on  all  magistrates  and  public  officers  the  obliga- 
tion of  subscribing  to  the  Articles  of  Faith,  a  measure  which  in 
fact  transferred  the  administration  of  justice  and  public  order  to 
their  Protestant  opponents.  Meanwhile  Norfolk's  treason  ripened 
into  an  elaborate  plot.  Philip  had  proniised  aid  should  the  revolt 
actually  break  out ;  but  the  clue  to  these  negotiations  had  long 
been  in  Cecil's  hands,  and  before  a  single  step  could  be  taken  to- 
ward the  practical  realization  of  his  schemes  of  ambition,  they 
were  foiled  by  Norfolk's  arrest.  With  his  death  and  that  of 
Northumberland,  who  followed  him  to  the  scaffold,  the  dread  of 
a  revolt  within  the  realm,  which  had  so  long  hung  over  England, 
passed  quietly  away.  The  failure  of  the  two  attempts  not  only 
showed  the  weakness  and  disunion  of  the  party  of  discontent 
and  reaction,  but  it  revealed  the  weakness  of  all  party  feeling 
before  the  rise  of  a  national  temper  which  was  springing  natu- 
rally out  of  the  peace  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  which  a  growing 
sense  of  danger  to  the  order  and  prosperity  around  it  was  fast 
turning  into  a  passionate  loyalty  to  the  Queen.  It  was  not  mere- 
ly against  Cecil's  watchfulness  or  Elizabeth's  canning  that  Mary 
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and  Philip  and  the  Percies  dashed  themBelves  in  vain;  it  was 
against  a  new  England. 

Section  v.— The  England  of  Elizabeth. 

{Authorities. — For  oar  constitational  history  dnring  this  period  we  have  D*Ewes*8 
JouninU,  and  Townshend's  **  Journal  of  Parliamentary  Proceedings,  from  1580  to 
1601/'  the  first  detailed  account  we  possess  of  the  proceedings  of  our  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  general  survey  given  by  Ilallam  ("Constitutional  History")  is  as  ju- 
dicious as  it  is  able.  For  trade,  etc.,  we  may  consult  Macpherson's  "Annals  of  Com- 
merce," and  the  section  on  it  in  tlie  **  Pictorial  History  of  England."  Some  valuable 
details  are  added  by  Mr.  Froude.  The  general  literary  history  is  given  by  Craik 
("History  of  English  Literature"),  who  has  devoted  a  separate  work  to  Spenser 
and  his  times;  and  the  sober  but  narrow  estimate  of  Mr.  Hallam  ("Literary  His- 
tory") may  be  contrasted  with  the  more  brilliant  though  less  balanced  comments  of 
M.  Taine  on  the  writers  of  the  Renascence.] 
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"  I  have  desired,"  Elizabeth  said  proudly  to  her  Parliament, "  to 
have  the  obedience  of  my  subjects  by  love,  and  not  by  compul- 
sion." It  was  a  love  fairly  won  by  justice  and  good  government. 
Buried  as  she  seemed  in  foreign  negotiations  and  intrigues,  Eliza- 
beth was  above  all  an  English  sovereign.  She  devoted  herself 
ably  and  energetically  to  the  task  of  civil  administration.  She 
had  hardly  mounted  the  throne,  indeed,  when  she  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  social  discontent.  Time,  and  the  natural  development  of 
new  branches  of  industry,  were  working  quietly  for  the  relief  of 
the  glutted  labor-market ;  but,  as  we  have  seen  under  the  Pro- 
tectorate, a  vast  mass  of  disorder  still  existed  in  England,  which 
found  a  constant  ground  of  resentment  in  the  inclosures  and  evic- 
tions wliicli  accompanied  the  progress  of  agricultural  change.  It 
was  on  this  host  of  "broken  men"  that  every  rebellion  could  count 
for  support;  their  mere  existence  indeed  was  an  encouragement  to 
civil  war,  while  in  peace  their  presence  was  felt  m  the  insecurity 
of  life  and  property,  in  gangs  of  marauders  which  held  whole 
counties  in  terror,  and  in  "sturdy  beggars"  who  stripped  travel- 
era  on  the  road.  Under  Elizabeth,  as  under  her  predecessoi*s,  the 
terrible  measures  of  repression,  whose  uselessness  More  had  in 
vain  pointed  out,  went  pitilessly  on :  we  find  the  magistrates  of 
Somersetshire  capturing  a  gang  of  a  hundred  at  a  stroke,  hanging 
fifty  at  once  on  the  galiows,  and  complaining  bitterly  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  necessity  for  waiting  till  the  assizes  before  they  could 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the  fifty  others  hanging  beside  them.  But 
the  issue  of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  matter 
enabled  the  Government  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  in  a  wiser  and 
more  eflfectual  way.  The  old  powers  to  enforce  labor  on  the  idle, 
and  settlement  on  the  vagrant  class,  were  continued  ;  but  a  dis- 
tinction was  for  the  first  time  drawn  between  these  and  the  im- 
potent and  destitute  persons  who  had  been  confounded  with  them ; 
and  each  town  and  parish  was  held  responsible  for  the  relief  of 
its  indigent  and  disabled  poor,  as  it  had  long  been  responsible  for 
the  employment  of  able-bodied  mendicants.  When  voluntary 
contributions  proved  insuffi^-it^nt  for  this  purpose,  the  justices  io 
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sessions  wei'e  enabled  by  statute  to  assess  all  pereons  in  town  or 
parish  wlio  refused  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  their  ability. 
The  principles  embodied  in  these  measures,  the  principle  of  local 
responsibility  for  local  distress,  and  that  of  a  distinction  between 
the  pauper  and  the  vagabond,  were  more  clearly  defined  in  a  stat- 
ute wliicli  marked  the  middle  period  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  By  this 
act  houses  of  correction  were  ordered  to  be  established  for  the 
punishment  and  amendment  of  the  vagabond  class  by  means  of 
compulsory  labor ;  while  the  power  to  levy  and  assess  a  general 
rate  in  each  parish  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  transferred  from 
the  justices  to  its  church -wardens.  The  well-known  act  which 
matured  and  finally  established  this  system,  the  43d  of  Elizabeth, 
remained  the  base  of  our  system  of  pauper- administration  until 
a  time  within  the  recollection  of  living  men.  Whatever  flaws  a 
later  experience  has  found  in  these  measures,  their  wise  and  )m- 
mane  character  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  legislation  which 
had  degraded  our  statute-book  from  the  date  of  the  Statute  of  La- 
borers ;  and  their  efllcacy  at  the  time  was  proved  by  the  entire 
cessation  of  the  great  social  danger  against  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  provide. 

Its  cessation,  however,  was  owing  not  merely  to  law,  but  to  the 
natural  growth  of  wealth  and  industry  throughout  the  country. 
The  change  in  the  mode  of  cultivation,  whatever  social  embarrass- 
ment it  might  bring  about,  undoubtedly  favored  production.  Not 
only  was  a  larger  capital  brought  to  bear  upon  the  land,  but  the 
mere  change  in  the  system  brought  about  a  taste  for  new  and  bet- 
ter modes  of  agriculture  ;  the  breed  of  horses  and  of  cattle  was  im- 
proved, and  a  far  greater  use  made  of  manure  and  dressings.  One 
acre  under  the  new  system  produced,  it  was  said,  as  much  as  two 
under  the  old.  As  a  more  careful  and  constant  cultivation  was 
introduced,  a  greater  number  of  hands  were  required  on  eveiy 
farm ;  and  much  of  the  surplus  labor  which  had  been  flung  off  the 
land  in  the  commencement  of  the  new  system  was  thus  recalled  to 
it.  But  a  far  more  eflScient  agency  in  absorbing  the  unemployed 
was  found  in  the  development  of  manufactures.  The  linen  trade 
was  as  yet  of  small  value,  and  that  of  silk-weaving  was  only  just 
introduced.  But"  the  woolen  manufacture  had  become  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  national  wealth.  England  no  longer  sent  her 
fleeces  to  be  woven  in  Flanders  and  to  be  dyed  at  Florence.  The 
spinning  of  yarn,  the  weaving,  fulling,  and  dyeing  of  cloth,  were 
spreading  rapidly  from  the  towns  over  the  country-side.  The 
worsted  trade,  of  which  Norwich  was  the  centre,  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  Eastern  counties.  The  farmers'  wives  began  ev- 
ery where  to  spin  their  wool  from  their  own  sheeps'  backs  into  a 
coarse  "  homespun."  The  South  and  the  West  still  remained  the 
great  seats  of  industry  and  of  wealth,  the  great  homes  of  minine 
and  manufacturins:  activitv.  The  iron  manufactures  were  limited 
to  Kent  and  Sussex,  though  their  prosperity  in  this  quarter  was 
already  threatened  by  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  wood  which  fed 
their  furnaces,  and  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  forests  of  the  weald, 
Cornwall  was  then,  as  now,  the  sole  exporter  of  tin;  and  the  ex- 
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portation  of  its  copper  was  jast  beginning.  The  broadcloths  of 
the  West  claimed  the  palm  among  the  woolen  stuffs  of  England. 
The  Cinque  Ports  held  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Channel.  Every  little  harbor,  from  the  Foreland  to  the  Land's 
End,  sent  out  its  fleet  of  fishing-boats,  manned  with  the  bold  sea- 
men who  furnished  crews  for  Drake  and  the  buccaneers.  But  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  poverty  and  inaction  to  which  the 
North  had  been  doomed  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  rale  begin 
at  last  to  be  broken.  We  see  the  first  signs  of  the  coming  revo- 
lution which  has  transferred  English  manufactures  and  English 
wealth  to  the  north  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Humber,  in  the  men- 
tion which  now  meets  us  of  the  friezes  of  Manchester,  the  cover- 
lets of  York,  and  the  dependence  of  Halifax  on  its  cloth  trade. 

The  growth,  however,  of  English  commerce  far  outstripped  that 
of  its  manufactures.  We  must  not  judge  of  it,  indeed,  by  any 
modern  standard ;  for  the  whole  population  of  the  country  can 
hardly  have  exceeded  five  or  six  millions,  and  the  burden  of  all 
the  vessels  engaged  in  ordinary  commerce  was  estimated  at  little 
more  than  fitly  thousand  tons.  The  size  of  the  vessels  employed 
in  it  would  nowadays  seem  insignificant;  a  modern  collier  brig  is 
probably  as  large  as  the  biggest  merchant  vessel  which  then  sail- 
ed from  the  port  of  London.  But  it  was  under  Elizabeth  that 
English  commerce  began  the  rapid  career  of  development  which 
has  made  us  the  carriers  of  the  world.  By  far  the  most  important 
branch  of  it  was  with  Flanders;  Antwerp  and  Bruges  were  in 
fact  the  general  marts  of  the  world  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  annual  export  of  English  wool  and  dra- 
pery to  their  markets  was  estimated  at  a  sum  of  more  than  two 
millions  in  value.  It  was  with  the  ruin  of  Antwerp,  at  the  time 
of  its  siege  and  capture  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  that  the  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  our  own  capital  may  be  said  to  have  been  first 
established.  A  third  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
ruined  citv  arc  said  to  have  found  a  refusje  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  The  export  trade  to  Flnnders  died  away  as  London  de- 
veloped into  the  general  mart  of  Europe,  where  the  gold  and  sug- 
ar of  the  New  World  were  found  side  by  side  with  the  cotton 
of  India,  the  silks  of  tlie  East,  and  the  woolen  stuffs  of  England 
itself.  The  foundation  of  the  Royal  Exchange  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  was  a  mark  of  the  commercial  progress  of  the  time.  Not 
only  was  the  old  trade  of  the  world  transferred  in  great  part  to 
the  Eni^lish  Channel,  but  the  sudden  burst  of  national  vi&ror  found 
new  outlets  for  its  activity.  The  Venetian  carrying  fleet  still 
touched  at  Southampton ;  but  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  a  commercial  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  Flor- 
ence, and  the  trade  with  the  jMediterranean  which  had  begun  un- 
der Richard  the  Third  constantly  took  a  wider  development.  The 
intercourse  between  England  and  the  Baltic  ports  had  hitherto 
been  kept  up  by  the  Hanseatic  merchants ;  but  the  extinction  of 
their  London  depot,  the  Steel  Yard,  at  this  time,  was  a  sign  that 
this  trade  too  had  now  passed  into  English  hands.  The  growth 
of  Boston  and  Hull  marked  an  increase  of  commercial  intercourse 
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with  the  North.  The  prosperity  of  Bristol,  wliich  depended  in 
great  measure  on  the  trade  with  Ireland,  was  stimulated  by  the 
conquest  and  colonization  of  that  island  at  the  close  of  the  Queen's 
reign  and  the  beginning  of  her  successor's.  The  dream  of  a  north- 
ern passage  to  India  opened  up  a  trade  with  a  land  as  yet  un- 
known. Of  the  three  ships  which  sailed  under  Richard  Willou^h- 
by  to  realize  this  dream,  two  were  found  afterward  frozen  with 
their  crews  and  their  hapless  commander  on  the  coast  of  Lap- 
land ;  but  the  third,  under  Richard  Chancellor,  made  its  way  safe- 
ly to  the  White  Sea,  and  by  its  discovery  of  Archangel  created 
the  trade  with  Russia.  A  more  lucrative  traffic  had  already  be- 
gun with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  to  whose  gold-dust  and  ivory  the 
merchants  of  Southampton  owed  their  wealth ;  but  the  guilt  of 
the  slave-trade  which  sprang  out  of  it  rests  with  John  Hawkins, 
whose  arms  {ii  demi-moor,  proper,  bound  with  a  cord)  commemo- 
rated his  priority  in  the  transport  of  negroes  from  Africa  to  the 
labor  fields  of  the  New  World.  The  fisheries  of  the  Channel  and 
the  German  Ocean  gave  occupation  to  the  numerous  poits  which 
lined  the  coast  from  Yarmouth  to  Plymouth  Haven ;  Bristol  and 
Chester  were  rivals  in  the  fisheries  of  Ulster ;  and  the  voyage  of 
Sebastian  Cabot  from  the  former  port  to  the  main-land  of  North 
America  had  called  its  vessels  to  the  stormy  ocean  of  the  North. 
From  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  number  of  English  boats 
engaged  on  the  cod-banks  of  Newfoundland  steadily  increased, 
and  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  seamen  of  Biscay  found 
English  rivals  in  the  whale-fishery  of  the  Polar  seas. 

What  Elizabeth  really  contributed  to  this  commercial  develop- 
ment was  the  peace  and  social  order  from  which  it  sprang,  and 
the  thrift  which  spared  the  purses  of  her  subjects  by  enabling  her 
to  content  herself  with  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  Crown.  She 
lent,  too,  a  ready  patronage  to  the  new  commerce,  she  shared  in 
its  speculations,  she  considered  its  extension  and  protection  as  a 
part  of  public  policy,  and  she  sanctioned  the  formation  of  the 
great  merchant  companies  which  could  then  alone  secure  the 
trader  against  wrong  or  injustice  in  distant  countries.  The  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  of  London,  a  body  which  had  existed  long  be- 
fore, and  had  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  under  Henry 
the  Seventh,  furnished  a  model  for  the  Russian  Company,  and  the 
company  which  absorbed  the  new  commerce  to  the  Indies.  But 
it  was  not  wholly  with  satisfaction  that  either  Elizabeth  or  her 
ministers  watched  the  social  change  which  wealth  was  producing 
around  them.  They  feared  the  increased  expenditure  and  com- 
fort which  necessarily  followed  it,  as  likely  to  impoverish  the  land 
and  to  eat  out  the  hardihood  of  the  people.  "  England  spendeth 
more  on  wines  in  one  year,"  complained  Cecil,  "  than  it  did  in  an- 
cient times  in  four  years."  The  disuse  of  salt-fish  and  the  greater 
consumption  of  meat  marked  the  improvement  which  was  taking 
place  among  the  agricultural  classes.  Their  rough  and  wattled 
farm-houses  were  being  supei*seded  by  dwellings  of  brick  and  stone. 
Pewter  was  replacing  the  wooden  trenchers  of  the  earlier  yeoman- 
ry ;  there  were  yeomen  who  could  boast  of  a  fair  show  of  silver 
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plate.  It  18  fW>m  this  period,  indeed,  that  we  can  fint  date  the 
rise  of  a  conception  which  seems  to  ns  now  a  pecnliariy  English 
one,  the  conception  of  domestic  comfort  The  chimney-corner,  so 
closely  associated  with  family  life,  came  into  existence  with  the 
general  introduction  of  chimneys,  a  feature  rare  in  ordinary  houses 
at  the  beginning  of  this  reign.  Pillows,  which  had  before  been 
despised  by  the  farmer  and  the  trader  as  fit  only  ^  for  women  in 
child-bed,"  were  now  in  general  use.  Carpets  superseded  the 
filthy  flooring  of  rushes.  The  loifty  houses  of  the  wealthier  mer- 
chants, their  parapeted  fronts,  their  costly  wainscoting,  the  cum- 
brous but  elaborate  beds,  the  carved  staircases,  the  quaintly  fig> 
nred  gables,  not  only  broke  the  mean  appearance  which  had  till 
then  characterized  iLnslish  towns,  but  marked  the  rise  of  a  new 
middle  and  commercial  class  which  was  to  play  its  part  in  later 
history.  A  transformation  of  an  even  more  striking  kind  pro- 
claimed the  extinction  of  the  feudal  character  of  the  noblesse. 
Gloomy  walls  and  serried  battlements  disappeared  from  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  gentry.  The  strength  of  the  mediseval  fortress  gave 
way  to  the  pomp  and  grace  of  the  £lizabethan  hall.  Knowle, 
Longleat,  Burleigh  and  Uatfield,  Hard  wick  and  Audley  End,  are 
iamfliar  instances  of  the  social  as  well  as  architectural  change 
which  covered  England  with  buildings  where  the  thought  of  de- 
fense was  abandoned  for  that  of  domestic  comfort  and  refinement. 
We  still  gaze  with  pleasure  on  their  picturesque  line  of  gables, 
their  fretted  fronts,  their  gilded  turrets  and  fanciful  vanes,  their 
castellated  gate-ways,  the  jutting  oriels  from  which  the  great  noble 
looked  down  on  his  new  Italian  garden,  its  stately  terraces  and 
broad  flights  of  steps,  its  vases  and  fountains,  its  quaint  mazes,  its 
formal  walks,  its  lines  of  yews  cut  into  grotesque  shapes  in  hope- 
less rivalry  of  the  cypress  avenues  of  the  South.  It  was  the  Ital- 
ian refinement  of  life  which  remodeled  the  interior  of  such  houses, 
raised  the  principal  apartments  to  an  upper  fioor — a  change  to 
which  we  owe  the  grand  staircases  of  the  time — surrounded  the 
quiet  courts  by  long  "  galleries  of  the  presence,"  crowned  the  rude 
hearth  with  huge  chimney-pieces  adorned  with  fauns  and  cupids, 
with  quaintly  interlaced  monograms  and  fantastic  arabesques, 
hung  tapestries  on  the  walls,  and  crowded  each  chamber  with 

Juaintly  carved  chairs  and  costly  cabinets.  The  life  of  the  Mid- 
le  Ages  concentrated  itself  in  the  vast  castle  hall,  where  the  bar- 
on lo<M&ed  from  his  upper  daYs  on  the  retainers  who  gathered  at 
his  board.  But  the  great  households  were  fast  breaking  up ;  and 
the  whole  feudal  economy  disappeared  when  the  lord  of  the  house- 
hold withdrew  with  his  family  into  his  "  parlor"  or  "  withdrawing- 
room,"  and  left  the  hall  to  his  dependents.  He  no  longer  rode  at 
the  head  of  his  servants,  but  sat  apart  in  the  newly-introduced 
*^  coach."  The  prodigal  use  of  glass  became  a  marked  feature  in 
the  domestic  ai*chitecture  of  the  time,  and  one  whose  influence  on 
the  general  health  of  the  people  can  hardly  be  ovei*estimated. 
Long  lines  of  windows  stretched  over  the  fronts  of  the  new  manor 
j  halls.    Every  merchant'-  Nad  its  oriel.     "  You  shall  have 

I  sometimes,"  liord  Baa  ^  your  houses  so  full  of  glass^ 
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that  we  can  not  tell  where  to  eome  to  be  out  of  the  sun  or  the 
cold."  But  the  prodigal  enjoyment  of  light  and  sunshine  was  a 
mark  of  the  temper  of  the  age.  The  lavishness  of  a  new  wealth 
united  with  the  lavishness  of  life,  a  love  of  beauty,  of  color,  of  dis- 
play, to  revolutionize  English  dress.  The  Queen's  three  thousand' 
robes  were  rivaled  in  their  bravery  by  the  slashed  velvets,  the 
ruffs,  the  jeweled  purpoints  of  the  courtiers  around  her.  Men 
**  wore  a  manor  on  their  backs."  The  old  sober  notions  of  thrift 
melted  before  the  strange  revolutions  of  fortune  wrought  by  the 
New  World.  Gallants  gambled  away  a  fortune  at  a  sitting,  and 
sailed  off  to  make  a  fresh  one  in  the  Indies.  Visions  of  galleons 
loaded  to  the  brim  with  pearls  and  diamonds  and  ingots  of  silver, 
dreams  of  El-Dorados  where  all  was  of  gold,  threw  a  haze  of  prod- 
igality and  profusion  over  the  imagination  of  the  meanest  seaman. 
The  wonders,  too,  of  the  New  World  kindled  a  burst  of  extrava- 
gant fancy  in  the  Old.  The  strange  medley  of  past  and  present 
which  distinguishes  its  masmies  and  feastings  only  reflected  the 
medley  of  men's  thoughts.  jPedantry,  novelty,  the  allegory  of  It- 
aly, the  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  mythology  of  Kome,  the 
English  bear-flght,  pastorals,  superstition,  farce,  all  took  their  turn 
in  the  entertainment  which  Lord  Leicester  provided  for  the  Queen 
at  Kcnil  worth.  A  '^  wild  man"  from  the  Indies  chanted  her  praises, 
and  Echo  answered  him.  Elizabeth  turned  from  the  greetings  of 
sibyls  and  giants  to  deliver  the  enchanted  lady  from  her  tyrant 
"Sans  Pitie."  Shepherdesses  welcomed  her  with  carols  of  the 
spring,  while  Geres  and  Bacchus  poured  their  com  and  grapes  at 
her  feet. 

It  was  to  this  turmoil  of  men's  minds,  this  wayward  luxuriance 
and  prodigality  of  fancy,  that  we  owe  the  revival  of  English  letters 
under  Elizabeth.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Renascence  found  ver- 
nacular literature  all  but  dead,  poetry  reduced  to  the  doggrel  of 
Skelton,  history  to  the  annals  or  Fabyan  or  Hall ;  and  the  over- 
powering influence  of  the  new  models,  both  of  thought  and  style, 
which  it  gave  to  the  world  in  the  writera  of  Greece  and  Rome,  was 
at  first  felt  only  as  a  fresh  check  to  the  dreams  of  any  revival  of 
English  poetry  or  prose.  Though  England,  indeed,  shared  more 
than  any  European  country  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  results 
of  the  New  Learning,  in  mere  literary  results  it  stood  far  behind 
the  rest  of  Europe — Italy,  or  Ctermany,  or  France.  More  alone 
ranks  among  the  great  classical  scholars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Classical  learning  indeed,  all  but  perished  at  the  universities  m 
the  storm  of  the  Keformation,  nor  did  it  revive  there  till  the  close 
of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Insensibly,  however,  the  influences  of  the 
Renascence  were  fertilizing  the  intellectual  soil  of  England  for  the 
rich  harvest  that  was  to  come.  The  growth  of  the  erammar 
schools  was  realizing  the  dream  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  bringing 
the  middle  classes,  from  the  squire  to  the  petty  tradesman,  mto 
contact  with  the  masters  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  love  of  travel, 
which  became  so  remarkable  a  characteristic  of  Elizabeth's  day,^ 
(quickened  the  intelligence  of  the  wealthier  nobles.  "Home-keep- 
ing youths,"  says  Shakspere  in  words  that  mark  the  time, "  have 
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ever  homely  wits,"  and  a  tour  over  the  CoDtinent  was  just  becom* 
ing  part  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman.  Fairfax's  version  of 
Tasso,  Harrington's  version  of  Ariosto,  were  signs  of  the  influence 
which  the  literature  of  Italy,  the  land  to  which  travel  led  most  fre- 
quently, exerted  on  English  minds.  The  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome  began  at  last  to  tell  upon  England  when  they  were  popu- 
larized by  a  crowd  of  translations.  Chapman's  noble  version  of 
Homer  stands  high  above  its  fellows,  but  all  the  greater  poets  and 
historians  of  the  classical  world  were  turned  into  English  before 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  characteristic,  perhaps, 
of  England  that  historical  literature  was  the  fii*st  to  rise  from  its 
long  death,  though  the  form  in  which  it  rose  marked  forcibly  the 
difference  between  the  world  in  which  it  had  perished  and  that 
in  which  it  i*eappeared.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  world  had 
been  without  a  past,  save  the  shadowy  and  unknown  past  of  early 
Rome;  and  annalist  and  chronicler  told  the  story  of  the  years 
which  went  before,  as  a  preface  to  his  tale  of  the  present,  but  with- 
out a  sense  of  any  difference  between  them.  But  the  great  relig- 
ious, social,  and  political  change  which  had  passed  over  England 
under  the  new  monarchy  had  bvoken  the  continuity  of  its  life; 
and  the  depth  of  the  rift  between  the  two  ages  is  seen  by  the  way 
in  which  history  passes  on  its  revival  under  Elizabeth  from  the 
mediaBval  form  of  pure  narrative  to  its  modem  form  of  an  investi- 
gation and  reconstruction  of  the  past.  The  new  interest  which 
attached  to  the  by-gone  world  led  to  the  collection  of  its  annals, 
their  reprintin<^,  and  embodiment  in  an  English  shape.  It  was 
his  desire  to  give  the  Elizabethan  Church  a  oasis  in  the  past,  as 
much  as  any  pure  zeal  for  letters,  which  induced  Archbishop  Par- 
ker to  lead  the  way  in  the  fii*st  of  these  labors.  The  collection  of 
historical  manuscripts  which,  following  in  the  track  of  Leland,  he 
rescued  from  the  wreck  of  the  monastic  libraries,  created  a  school 
of  antiquarian  imitators,  whose  research  and  industry  have  pre- 
served for  us  almost  every  work  of  permanent  historical  value 
which  existed  before  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  To  his 
publication  of  some  of  our  earlier  chronicles  we  owe  the  series  of 
similar  publications  which  bear  the  name  of  Camden,  Twysden, 
and  Gale,  and  which  are  now  receiving  their  completion  in  the 
works  issued  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  But  as  a  branch  of  lit- 
erature, English  history  in  the  new  shape  which  we  have  noted 
began  in  the  work  of  the  poet  Daniel.  The  chronicles  of  Stowe 
and  Speed,  who  preceded  him,  are  simple  records  of  the  past,  oft- 
en copied  almost  literally  from  the  annals  they  used,  and  utterly 
without  style  or  arrangement;  while  Daniel,  inaccurate  and  su- 
perficial as  he  is,  gave  his  story  a  literary  form,  and  embodied  it 
in  a  pure  and  graceful  prose.  Two  larger  works  at  the  close  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  the  "History  of  tiie  Turks"  by  Knolles,  and  Ra- 
leigh's vast  but  unfinished  plan  of  the  "History  of  the  World," 
showed  the  widening  of  historic  interest  beyond  the  merely  na- 
tional bounds  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  confined. 

A  far  higher  development  of  our  literature  sprang  from  the 
growing  influence  which  Italy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  exertipg. 
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partly  through  travel  and  partly  through  its  poetry  and  romances, 
on  the  maiiniM's  and  taste  of  the  time.  Men  made  more  account 
of  a  story  of  Boccaccio's,  it  was  said,  than  a  story  from  the  Bi- 
ble. The  dress,  the  speech,  the  manners  of  Italy  became  objects 
of  almost  passionate  imitation,  and  of  an  imitation  not  always  of 
the  wisest  or  noblest  kind.  To  Ascham  it  seemed  like  "the  en- 
chantment of  Circe  brought  out  of  Italy  to  mar  meuV  manners  in 
England."  "An  Italianate  Englishman,"  ran  the  harder  proverb 
of  Italy  itself,  "  is  an  incarnate  devil."  The  literary  form  which 
this  imitation  took  seekned  at  any  rate  absolutely  absurd.  John 
Lyly,  distinguished  both  as  a  dramatist  and  a  poet,  laid  aside  the 
very  tradition  of  English  style  for  a  style  modeled  on  the  deca- 
dence of  Italian  prose.  Euphuism,  as  the  new  fashion  has  been 
styled  from  the  prose  romance  of  Euphues  in  which  Lyly  origi- 
nated it,  is  best  Known  to  modern  readera  by  the  pitiless  carica- 
ture with  which  Shakspeare  quizzed  its  pedantry,  its  affectation, 
the  meaningless  monotony  of  its  far-fetched  phrase,  the  absurdity 
of  its  extravagant  conceits.  Its  representative,Armado,in  "  Love's 
Labor 's  Lost,"  is  "a  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion's  own  knight,'* 
"  that  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain ;  one  whom  the  music 
of  his  own  vain  tongue  doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony." 
But  its  very  extravagance  sprang  from  the  general  burst  of  de- 
light in  the  new  resources  of  thought  and  language  which  litera- 
ture felt  to  be  at  its  disposal ;  and  the  new  sense  of  literary  beau- 
ty which  its  affectation,  its  love  of  a  "  mint  of  phrases"  and  the 
"  music  of  its  own  vain  tongue"  disclose — the  new  sense  of  pleas- 
ure in  delicacy  or  grandeur  of  phrase,  in  the  structure  and  ar- 
rangement of  sentences,  in  what  has  been  termed  the  atmosphere 
of  words — was  a  sense  out  of  which  style  was  itself  to  spring. 
For  a  time,  euphuism  had  it  all  its  own  way.  Elizabeth  was  the 
most  affected  and  detestable  of  enphnists ;  and  "  that  beauty  in 
court  which  could  not  parley  euphuism,"  a  courtier  of  Charles 
the  First's  time  tells  us,  "  was  as  little  regarded  as  she  that  now 
there  speaks  not  French."  The  fashion,  however,  passed  away, 
but  the  "Arcadia"  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  shows  the  wonderful  ad- 
vance which  prose  had  made.  Sidney,  the  nephew  of  Lord  Leices- 
ter, was  the  idol  of  his  time,  and  perhaps  no  figure  reflects  the 
age  more  fully  and  more  beautifully.  Fair  as  he  was  brave,  quick 
of  wit  as  of  affection,  noble  and  generous  in  temper,  dear  to  Eliza- 
beth as  to  Spenser,  the  darling  of  the  Court  ana  of  the  camp,  his 
learning  and  his  genius  made  him  the  centre  of  the  literary  world 
which  was  springing  into  birth  on  English  soil.  He  had  traveled 
in  France  and  Italy,  he  was  master  alike  of  the  older  learning  and 
of  the  new  discoveries  of  astronomy.  Bruno  dedicated  to  him  as 
to  a  friend  his  metaphysical  speculations;  he  was  familiar  with 
the  drama  of  Spain,  the  poems  of  Ronsard,  the  sonnets  of  Italy. 
He  combined  the  wisdom  of  a  grave  councilor  with  the  romantic 
chivalry  of  a  knight-errant.  "  I  never  heard  the  old  story  of  Percy 
and  Douglas,"  he  says, "  that  I  found  not  my  heart  moved  more 
than  with  a  trumpet."  He  flung  away  his  life  to  save  the  English 
army  in  Flanders,  and  as  he  lay  dying  they  brought  a  cup  of  wa- 
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ter  to  his  fevered  lips.  Sidney  bade  them  give  it  to  a  soldier  who 
was  stretched  on  the  ground*  beside  him.  '*  Thy  necessity/'  he 
said,  ^'  is  greater  than  mine.*'.  The  whole  of  Sidney's  nature,  his 
chivalry  and  his  learninsr,  his  thirst  for  adventures,  his  tendency 
to  extravagance,  his  freshness  of  tone,  his  tenderness  and  child- 
like simplicity  of  heart,  his  affectation  and  &l8e  sentiment,  his 
keen  sense  of  pleasure  and  delight,  pours  itself  out  in  the  pastoral 
medley,  forced,  tedious,  and  yet  strangely  beautiful,  of  his  "Arca- 
dia." In  his  "  Defense  of  Poetry"  the  youthful  exuberance  of  the 
romancer  has  passed  into  the  earnest  vigor  and  grandiose  stateli- 
ness  of  the  rhetorician.  But  whether  in  the  one  work  or  the  oth- 
er, the  flexibility,  the  music,  the  luminous  clearness  of  Sidney's 
style,  remain  the  same.  But  the  quickness  and  vivacity  of  En- 
glish prose  were  first  developed  in  the  school  of  Italian  imitators 
who  appeared  in  Elizabeth's  later  years.  The  origin  of  English 
fiction  is  to  be  found  in  the  tales  and  romances  with  which  Greene 
and  Nash  crowded  the  market,  models  for  which  they  found  in  the 
Italian  novels.  The  brief  forms  of  these  novelettes  soon  led  to  the 
appearance  of  the  "  pamphlet ;"  and  a  new  world  of  readers  was 
seen  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  stories  or  scurrilous  libels 
which  passed  under  this  name  were  issued,  and  the  greediness  with 
which  they  were  devoured.  It  was  the  boast  of  Greene  that  in 
the  eight  years  before  his  death  he  had  produced  forty  pamphlets. 
^In  a  night  or  a  day  would  he  have  yarked  up  a  pamphlet,  as 
well  as  in  seven  years,  and  glad  was  that  printer  that  might  be 
blest  to  pay  him  dear  for  the  very  dregs  of  his  wit."  Jiiiodem 
eyes  see  less  of  the  wit  than  of  the  dregs  in  the  works  of  Greene 
and  his  compeers;  but  the  attacks  which  Nash  directed  against 
the  Puritans  and  his  rivals  were  the  first  English  works  which 
shook  utterly  off  the  pedantry  and  extravagance  of  euphuism. 
In  his  lightness,  his  facility,  his  vivacity,  his  directness  of  speech, 
we  have  the  beginning  of  popular  literature.  It  had  descended 
from  the  closet  to  the  street,  and  the  very  change  implied  that 
the  street  was  ready  to  receive  it.  The  abundance,  indeed,  of 
printers  and  of  printed  books  at  the  close  of  the  Queen's  reign 
shows  that  the  world  of  readers  and  writers  had  widened  far 
beyond  the  small  circle  of  scholars  and  courtiers  with  which  it 
began. 

We  shall  have  to  review  at  a  later  time  the  great  poetic  burst 
for  which  this  intellectual  advance  was  paving  the  way,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  change  which  was  passing  over  the  country 
through  the  progress  of  Puritanism.  But  both  the  intellectual 
and  the  religious  impulse  of  the  age  united  with  the  influence  of 
its  growing  wealth  to  revive  a  spirit  of  independence  in  the  na- 
tion at  large,  a  spirit  which  it  was  impossible  for  Elizabeth  to  un- 
derstand, but  the  strength  of  which  her  wonderful  tact  enabled 
her  to  feel.  Long  before  any  open  conflict  arose  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Crown,  we  see  her  instinctive  perception  of  the  change 
around  her  in  the  modifications,  conscious  or  unconscious,  which 
she  introduced  into  the  system  of  the  new  monarchy.  Of  its 
usurpations  on  English  liberty  ahe  abandoned  none,  but  she  cur 
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tailed  and  softened  down  almost  all  She  tampered,  as  her  pred- 
ecessors had  tampered,  with  personal  freedom;  there  were  the 
same  straining  of  statutes  and  coercion  of  juries  in  political  trials 
as  before,  and  an  arbitrary  power  of  imprisonment  was  still  exer- 
cised by  the  Council  The  duties  she  imposed  on  cloth  and  sweet 
wines  were  an  assertion  of  her  right  of  arbitrary  taxation.  Roy- 
al proclamations  constantly  assumed  the  force  of  law.  In  one 
part  of  her  policy  indeed  Elizabeth  seemed  to  fall  resolutely  back 
from  the  constitutional  attitude  assumed  by  the  Tudor  sovereigns. 
Ever  since  Cromwell's  time  the  Parliament  had  been  convened  al- 
most year  by  year  as  a  great  engine  of  justice  and  legislation,  but 
Elizabeth  recurred  to  the  older  jealousy  of  the  two  houses  which 
had  been  entertained  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  Henry  the  Seventh, 
and  Wolsey.  Her  parliaments  were  summoned  at  intervals  of 
never  less  than  three,  and  sometimes  of  nine,  years,  and  never  save 
on  urgent  necessity.  Practically,  however,  the  royal  power  was 
wielded  with  a  caution  and  moderation  that  showed  the  sense  of 
a  gathering  difficulty  in  the  full  exercise  of  it  The  ordinary 
course  of  justice  was  left  undisturbed.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Council  was  asserted  almost  exclusively  over  the  Catholics ;  and 
defended,  in  their  case,  as  a  precaution  against  pressing  dangers. 
The  proclamations  issued  were  temporary  in  character  and  of 
small  importance.  The  two  duties  imposed  were  so  slight  as  to 
pass  almost  unnoticed  in  the  general  satisfaction  at  Elizabeth's 
abstinence  from  internal  taxation.  The  benevolences  and  forced 
loans  which  brought  home  the  sense  of  tyranny  to  the  subjects 
of  her  predecessors  were  absolutely  abandoned.  She  treated  the 
privy  seals,  which  on  emergencies  she  issued  for  advances  to  her 
exchequer,  simply  as  anticipations  of  her  revenue  (like  our  own 
exchequer  bills),  and  punctually  repaid  them.  The  monopolies 
with  which  she  bad  fettered  trade  proved  a  more  serious  grievance ; 
but  during  her  earlier  reign  they  were  looked  on  as  a  part  of  the 
system  of  merchant  associations,  which  were  at  that  time  regard- 
ed as  necessary  for  the  regulation  and  protection  of  the  growing 
commerce.  Her  thrift  enabled  her  to  defrav  the  current  expenses 
of  the  Crown  from  its  ordinary  revenues.  l5ut  the  thrift  was  dic- 
tated not  so  much  by  economy  as  by  the  desire  to  avoid  any 
summoning  of  Parliament.  The  Queen  saw  that  the  "manage- 
ment" of  the  two  Houses,  so  easy  to  Cromwell,  was  becoming 
more  difficult  every  day.  The  rise  of  a  new  nobility,  enriched  by 
the  spoils  of  the  Church  and  trained  to  political  life  among  the 
perils  of  the  religious  changes,  had  given  a  fresh  vigor  to  the 
Lords.  A  curious  proof  of  the  increased  wealth  of  the  country 
gentry,  as  well  as  of  their  increased  desire  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
Commons,  was  shown  by  the  cessation  at  this  time  of  the  old 
practice  of  payment  of  members  by  their  constituencies.  A 
change  too  in  the  borough  representation,  which  had  long  been 
in  progress,  but  was  now  for  the  first  time  legally  recognized, 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  vigor  and  independence  of  the  Low- 
er House.  The  members  for  boroughs  had  been  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  older  writs  to  be  chosen  among  their  burgesses ;  and  J 
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an  act  of  Henry  the  Fifth  gave  this  oastora  the  force  of  law. 
But  the  passing  of  the  act  shows  that  it  was  already  widely  in- 
fringed ;  and  by  the  time  of  Elizabeth  roost  borough  seats  were 
filled  by  strangers,  oflen  nominees  of  the  great  land-owners  round, 
but  for  the  most  part  men  of  wealth  and  blood,  whose  aim  in  en- 
tering Parliament  was  a  purely  political  one.  So  changed,  indeed, 
was  the  tone  of  the  Commons,  even  as  early  as  the  close  of  Hen- 
ry's reign,  that  Edward  and  Mary  both  fell  back  on  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Grown  to  create  boroughs,  and  summoned  members 
from  fresh  constituencies,  which  were  often  mere  villages,  and 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  But  this  ^'packing  of  the 
House"  had  still  to  be  continued  by  their  successor.  The  large 
number  of  such  members  whom  Elizabeth  had  called  into  the 
Commons,  sixty-two  in  all,  was  a  proof  of  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty which  was  now  experienced  oy  the  Government  in  secur- 
ing a  working  majority. 

Had  Elizabeth  lived  in  quiet  times  her  thrift  would  have  saved 
her  from  the  need  of  summoning  Parliament  at  alL  But  the  perils 
of  her  reign  drove  her  at  rare  intervals  to  the  demand  of  a  sub- 
sidy, and  each  demand  of  a  subsidy  forced  her  to  assemble  the 
Houses.  Constitutionally  the  policy  of  Cromwell  had  had  this 
special  advantage,  that  at  the  very  crisis  of  our  liberties  it  had  ac- 
knowledged and  confirmed  by  repeated  instances,  for  its  own  pur- 
poses of  arbitrary  rule,  the  traditional  nght  of  Parliament  to  grant 
subsidies,  to  enact  laws,  and  to  consider  and  petition  for  the  re- 
dress of  grievances.  These  rights  remaineo,  while  the  power 
which  had  turned  them  into  a  mere  engine  of  despotism  was  grow- 
ing weaker  year  by  year.  Not  only  did  the  Parliament  of  Eliza- 
beth put  its  powers  in  force  as  fully  as  the  Parliament  of  Crom- 
well, but  the  historical  tendency  which  we  have  noticed,  the  tend- 
ency of  the  age  to  fall  back  on  former  times  for  precedents,  soon 
led  to  a  reclaiming  of  privileges  which  had  died  away  under  the 
new  monarchy.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  House  of  Com- 
mons gradually  succeeded  in  protecting  its  members  from  all  ar- 
rest during  its  sessions,  save  by  permission  of  the  House  itself, 
and  won  the  rights  of  punishing  and  expelling  members  for  crimes 
committed  within  the  House,  and  of  determining  all  raattera  re- 
lating to  their  election.  The  more  important  claim  of  freedom  of 
speech  brought  on  a  series  of  petty  conflicts  which  showed  Eliza* 
beth's  instincts  of  despotism,  as  well  as  her  sense  of  the  new  pow- 
er which  despotism  had  to  face.  In  the  great  crisis  of  the  Dam- 
ley  marriage  Mr.  Dutton  defied  a  royal  prohibition  to  mention  the 
subject  of  the  succession  by  a  hot  denunciation  of  the  Scottish 
claim.  Elizabeth  at  once  ordered  him  into  arrest,  but  the  Com- 
mons prayed  for  leave  "  to  confer  upon  their  liberties,"  and  the 
Queen  ordered  his  release.  In  the  same  spirit  she  commanded 
Mr.  Strickland,  the  mover  of  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  Common 
Prayer,  to  appear  no  more  in  Parliament ;  but  as  soon  as  she  per- 
ceived that  the  temper  of  the  Commons  was  bent  upon  his  restora- 
tion the  command  was  withdrawn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Com- 
mons still  shrank  from  any  violent  defiance  of  Elizabeth's  assamp- 
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tion  of  control  over  freedom  of  speech.  The  bold  protest  of  a 
Puritan  member,  Peter  Wentworth,  against  it  was  met  by  the 
House  itself  with  a  committal  to  the  'lower ;  and  the  yet  bolder 
questions  which  he  addressed  to  a  later  Parliament,  ^'  whether  this 
Council  is  not  a  place  for  every  member  of  the  same  freely  and 
without  control,  by  bill  or  speech,  to  utter  any  of  the  griefs  of  the 
commonwealth?"  brought  on  him  a  fresh  imprisonment  at  the 
hands  of  the  Council,  which  lasted  till  the  dissolution  of  the  Par- 
liament, and  with  which  the  Commons  declined  to  interfere.  But 
while  vacillating  in  its  assertion  of  the  rights  of  individual  speak- 
ers, the  House  steadily  claimed  for  itself  the  right  to  consider 
three  cardinal  subjects,  the  treatment  of  which  had  been  regarded 
by  every  Tudor  sovereign  as  lying  exclusively  within  the  compe- 
tence of  the  Crown.  "Matters  of  state,"  as  the  higher  political 
questions  of  the  time  were  called,  were  jealously  reserved  for  the 
royal  cognizance  alone;  but  the  question  of  the  succession  be- 
came too  vital  to  English  freedom  and  English  religion  to  remain 
confined  within  Elizabeth's  council-chamber.  At  the  opening  of 
her  reign  the  Commons  humbly  petitioned  for  the  declaration  of 
a  successor  and  for  the  Queen's  marriage ;  and  in  spite  of  her  re- 
buke and  evasive  answers,  both  Houses  on  their  meeting  four  yeai*s 
after  joined  in  the  same  demand.  Her  consciousness  of  the  real 
dangers  of  such  a  request  united  with  her  arbitrary  temper  to 
move  Elizabeth  to  a  burst  of  passionate  anger.  The  marriage  in- 
deed she  promised,  but  she  peremptorily  forbade  the  subject  of 
the  succession  to  be  approached.  Wentworth  at  once  rose  in  the 
Commons  to  know  whether  such  a  prohibition  was  not  "against 
the  liberties  of  Parliament  ?"  and  the  question  was  followed  by  a 
hot  debate.  A  fresh  message  from  the  Queen  commanded  "  that 
there  should  be  no  further  argument,"  but  the  message  was  met 
by  a  request  for  freedom  of  deliberation.  Elizabeth's  prudence 
taught  her  that  retreat  was  necessary ;  she  protested  that  "  she 
did  not  mean  to  prejudice  any  part  of  the  liberties  heretofore 
granted  to  them ;"  she  softened  the  order  of  silence  into  a  request ; 
and  the  Commons,  won  by  the  graceful  concession  to  a  loyal  assent, 
received  her  message  "  most  joyfully, and  with  most  hearty  prayers 
and  thanks  for  the  same."  But  the  victory  was  none  the  less  a 
real  one.  No  such  struggle  had  taken  place  between  the  Com- 
mons and  the  Crown  since  the  beginning  of  the  new  monarchy, 
and  the  struggle  had  ended  in  the  virtual  defeat  of  the  Crown.  It 
was  the  prelude  to  a  claim  yet  more  galling  to  Elizabeth.  Like 
the  rest  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns,  she  held  her  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  to  be  a  purely  personal  power,  with  her  administra- 
tion of  which  neither  Parliament  nor  even  her  Council  had  any 
right  to  interfere.  But  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholic  gentry 
through  the  Test  acts,  and  the  growth  of  Puritanism  among  the 
land-owners  as  a  class,  gave  more  and  more  a  Protestant  tone  to 
the  Commons;  and  it  was  easy  to  remember  that  the  suprem- 
acy which  was  thus  jealously  guarded  from  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference had  been  conferred  on  the  Crown  by  a  Parliamentary 
statute.    Here,  however,  the  Queen,  as  the  religious  representative 
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of  the  two  parties  who  made  up  her  subjects,  stood  on  firmer 
ground  than  the  Commons,  who  represented  but  one  of  them. 
And  she  used  her  advantage  boldly.  The  bills  proposed  by  the 
Puritans  for  the  reform  of  the  Common  Prayer  were  at  her  com- 
mand delivered  up  into  her  hands  and  suppressed.  Wentworth, 
the  most  outspoken  of  his  paity,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower ;  and  in  a  later  Parliament  the  Speaker  was  express- 
ly forbidden  to  receive  bills  "  for  reforming  the  Church,  and  trans- 
rorming  the  commonwealth."  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  how- 
ever, the  effort  for  reform  continued,  and  though  crushed  by  the 
Crown  or  set  aside  by  the  Lords,  ecclesiastical  bills  were  present- 
ed in  every  Parliament.  A  better  fortune  awaited  the  Commons 
in  their  attack  on  the  royal  prerogative  in  matters  of  trade. 
Complaints  made  of  the  licenses  and  monopolies,  by  which  inter- 
nal and  external  commerce  were  fettered,  were  at  first  repressed 
by  a  royal  reprimand  as  matters  neither  pertaining  to  the  Com- 
mons nor  within  the  compass  of  their  understanding.  When  the 
subject  was  again  stirred,  nearly  twenty  years  afterward,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Iloby  was  sharply  rebuked  by  "  a  great  personage"  for  his 
complaint  of  the  illegal  exactions  made  by  the  exchequer.  But 
the  bill  which  he  promoted  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  in  spite  of 
this,  and  at  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  storm  of  popular  in- 
dignation which  had  been  roused  by  the  growing  grievance  nerved 
the  Commons  to  a  decisive  struggle.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
ministers  opposed  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  monopolies,  and 
after  four  days  of  vehement  debate  the  tact  of  Elizabeth  taught 
her  to  give  way.  She  acted  with  her  usual  ability,  declared  her 
previous  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  evil,  thanked  the  House 
tor  its  interference,  and  quashed  at  a  single  blow  every  monopoly 
that  she  had  granted. 


Section  YI.— The  Armada.    1573— 15 88. 

[Authorities. — As  before  for  the  general  history  of  this  reign.  The  state  of  the 
Catholics  is  described  by  Lingard  ("  History  of  England"),  and  the  religious  pol- 
icy of  Elizabeth  criticised  with  remarkable  fairness  bv  Uallam  (**  Constitutional 
History").] 

The  wondei'ful  growth  in  wealth  and  social  energy  which  we 
have  described  was  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
religious  temper  of  the  nation.  It  was  in  the  years  which  we 
are  traversing  that  England  became  firmly  Protestant.  The  qui- 
et decay  of  the  traditionary  Catholicism  which  formed  the  religion 
of  three-fourths  of  the  people  at  Elizabeth's  accession  is  shown  by 
the  steady  diminution  in  the  number  of  recusants  throughout  her 
reign ;  and  at  its  close  the  only  parts  of  England  where  the  old 
faith  retained  any  thing  of  its  former  vigor  were  the  North  and 
the  extreme  West,  at  that  time  the  poorest  and  least  populated 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  main  cause  of  the  change  lay  un- 
doubtedly in  the  gradtial  dying -out  of  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
and  the  growth  of  a  new  Protestant  clergy  who  supplied  their 
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place.  The  older  parish  priests,  though  they  had  almost  to  a  man 
acquiesced  in  the  changes  of  ritual  and  doctrine  which  the  various 
phases  of  the  Reformation  imposed  upon  them,  remained  in  heart 
utterly  hostile  to  its  spirit.  As  Mary  had  undone  the  changes  of 
Edward,  they  hoped  for  a  Catholic  successor  to  undo  the  changes 
of  Elizabeth ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  were  content  to  wear  the 
surplice  instead  of  the  chasuble,  and  to  use  the  communion  office 
instead  of  the  mass-book.  But  if  they  were  forced  to  read  the 
homilies  from  the  pulpit,  the  spirit  of  their  teaching  remained  un- 
changed ;  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to  cast  contempt  on  the  new 
services,  till  they  seemed  to  old-fashioned  worshipers  a  mere 
"  Christmas  game."  .But  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  did  its  work 
in  emptying  parsonage  after  parsonage,  and  the  jealous  supervis- 
ion of  Parker  and  the  bishops  insured  an  inner  as  well  as  an  outer 
conformity  to  the  established  faith  in  the  clergy  who  took  the 
place  of  the  dying  priesthood.  The  new  parsons  were  for  the 
most  part  not  merely  Protestant  in  belief  and  teaching,  but  ultra- 
Protestant.  The  old  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  pulpit  were  si- 
lently removed  as  the  need  for  them  passed  away,  and  the  zeal  of 
the  young  ministers  showed  itself  in  an  assiduous  preaching  which 
moulded  in  their  own  fashion  the  religious  ideas  of  the  new  gen- 
eration. But  their  character  had  even  a  greater  influence  than 
their  preaching.  Under  Henry  the  priests  had  for  the  most  part 
been  ignorant  and  sensual  men ;  and  the  character  of  the  clergy 
appointed  by  the  greedy  Protestants  of  Edward's  reign  was  even 
worse  than  that  of  their  Popish  rivals.  But  the  energy  of  the 
Primate,  seconded  as  it  wias  oy  the  general  increase  of  zeal  and 
morality  at  the  time,  did  its  work ;  and  by  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  the  moral  temper  as  well  as  the  social  character  of  the  clergy 
had  wholly  changed.  Scholars  like  Hooker,  gentlemen  like  George 
Herbert,  could  now  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  and 
the  grosser  scandals  which  had  disgraced  the  clergy  as  a  body  for 
the  most  part  disappeared.  It  was  impossible  for  a  Puritan  libel- 
er  to  bring  against  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth's  reign  the  charges 
of  drunkenness  and  immorality  which  Protestant  libelers  had 
been  able  to  bring  against  the  priesthood  of  Henry's.  But  the 
influence  of  the  new  clergy  was  backed  by  a  general  revolution  in 
English  thought.  We  have  already  watched  the  first  upgrowth 
of  the  new  literature  which  was  to  find  its  highest  types  in  Shaks- 
pere  and  Bacon.  The  grammar  schools  were  diffusing  a  new 
knowledge  and  mental  energy  through  the  middle  classes  and 
among  the  country  gentry.  The  tone  of  the  universities,  no  un- 
fair test  of  ^he  tone  of  the  nation  at  large,  changed  wholly  as  the 
Queen's  reign  went  on.  At  its  opening  Oxford  was  a  nest  of 
Papists,  and  sent  its  best  scholars  to  feed  the  Catholic  seminaries. 
At  its  close  the  university  was  a  hot-bed  of  Puritanism,  where  the 
fiercest  tenets  of  Calvin  reigned  supreme.  The  movement  was  no 
doubt  hastened  by  the  political  circumstances  of  the  time.  Under 
the  rule  of  Elizabeth  loyalty  became  more  and  more  a  passion 
among  Englishmen ;  and  the  Bull  of  Deposition  placed  Rome  in 
the  forefront  of  Elizabeth's  foes.    The  conspiracies  which  festered 
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around  Mary  were  laid  to  the  Pope's  charsre ;  he  was  known  to  be 
pressing  on  France  and  on  Spain  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the 
neretic  kingdom ;  he  was  soon  to  bless  the  Armada.  Every  day 
made  it  harder  for  a  Catholic  to  reconcile  Catholicism  with  loyalty 
to  his  Queen  or  devotion  to  his  country ;  and  the  mass  of  men, 
who  are  moved  by  sentiment  rather  than  by  reason,  swung  slowly 
round  to  the  side  which,  whatever  its  religious  significance  might 
be,  was  the  side  of  patriotism,  of  liberty  against  tyranny,  of  En- 
gland against  Spain.  Whatever  fire  and  energy  were  wanting  to 
the  new  movement,  were  given  at  last  by  the  atrocities  which 
marked  the  Catholic  triumph  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
The  horror  of  Alva's  butcheries,  or  of  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day,  revived  the  memories  of  the  bloodshed  under  Mary. 
The  tale  of  Protestant  sufferings  was  told  with  a  wonderful  pathos 
and  picturesqueness  by  John  Foxe,  an  exile  during  the  pereecution ; 
and  nis  "  Book  of  Martyre,"  which  had  been  set  up  by  royal  order 
in  the  churches  for  public  reading,  passed  from  the  churches  to  the 
shelves  of  every  English  household.  The  trading  classes  of  the 
towns  had  been  the  first  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  lieforma- 
tion,  but  their  Protestantism  became  a  passion  as  the  refugees  of 
the  Continent  brought  to  shop  and  market  their  tale  of  outrage 
and  blood.  Thousands  of  Flemish  exiles  found  a  refuge  in  the 
Cinque  Ports,  a  third  of  the  Antwerp  merchants  were  seen  pacing 
the  new  London  Exchange,  and  a  church  of  French  Huguenots 
found  a  home  which  it  still  retains  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

In  her  ecclesiastical  policy  Elizabeth  trusted  mainly  to  time; 
and  time,  as  we  have  seen,  justified  her  trust.  Her  system  of  com- 
promise both  in  faith  and  worship,  of  quietly  replacing  the  old 
priesthood  as  it  died  out  by  Protestant  ministers,  of  wearying  re- 
cusants into  at  least  outer  conformity  with  the  state  religion  and 
attendance  on  the  state  services  by  fines — a  policy  aided,  no  doubt, 
by  the  moral  influences  we  have  described — was  gradually  bring- 
ing England  round  to  a  new  religious  front.  But  the  decay  of 
Catholicism  appealed  strongly  to  the  new  spirit  of  Catholic  zeal 
which,  in  its  despair  of  aid  from  Catholic  princes,  was  now  girding 
itself  for  its  own  bitter  strugcjle  with  heresy.  Dr.  Allen,  a  scholar 
who  had  been  driven  from  Oxford  by  the  test  prescribed  in  thei 
Act  of  Uniformity,  had  foreseen  the  results  of  the  dying-out  of  the' 
Marian  priests,  and  had  set  up  a  seminary  at  Douay  to  supply  their 
place.  The  new  college,  liberally  supported  by  the  Catholic  peers 
and  supplied  with  pupils  by  a  stream  of  refugees  from  Oxford, 
soon  landed  its  "seminary  priests"  on  English  shores;  and, few  as 
they  were  at  first,  their  presence  was  at  once  felt  in  the  check 
which  it  gave  to  the  gradual  reconciliation  of  the  Catholic  gentry 
to  the  English  Church.  No  check  could  have  been  more  galling 
to  Elizabeth,  and  her  resentment  was  quickened  by  the  sense  of  a 
fresh  danger.  She  had  accepted  from  the  first  the  issue  of  the  Bull 
of  Deposition  as  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Rome,  and  she 
viewed  the  Douay  priests  simplv  as  political  emissaries  of  the 
Papacy.    The  comparative  security  of  the  Catholics  from  active 
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persecution  darine  the  early  part  of  her  reign  had  arisen,  as  we 
have  seen,  partly  from  the  sympathy  and  connivance  of  the  gentry 
who  acted  as  justices  of  the  peace,  but  still  more  from  her  own  re- 
ligious indifference.  But  the  Test  Act  placed  the  magistracy  in 
Protestant  hands;  and  as  Elizabeth  passed  from  indifference  to 
suspicion,  and  from  suspicion  to  terror,  she  no  longer  chose  to  re- 
strain the  bigotry  around  her.  In  quitting  Eaton  Hall,  which  she 
had  visited  in  one  of  her  pilgrimages,  the  Queen  gave  its  master, 
young  Rookwood,  thanks  for  his  entertainment  and  her  hand  to 
kiss.  "  But  my  lord  chamberlain  nobly  and  gravely  understand- 
ing that  Rookwood  was  excommunicate"  for  non  -  attendance  at 
church,  ^*  called  him  before  him,  demanded  of  him  how  he  durst 
presume  to  attempt  her  royal  presence,  he  unfit  to  accompany  any 
Christian  person,  forthwith  said  that  he  was  fitter  for  a  pair  of 
stocks,  commanded  him  out  of  court,  and  yet  to  attend  the  Coun- 
cil's pleasure."  The  Council's  pleasure  was  seen  in  his  committal 
to  the  town  prison  at  Norwich,  while  "  seven  more  gentlemen  of 
worship"  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  a  simple  sentence 
of  arrest  at  their  own  homes.  The  Queen's  terror  became,  in  fact, 
a  panic  in  the  nation  at  large.  The  few  pnests  who  had  landed 
from  Douay  were  multiplied  into  an  army  of  Papal  emissanes,  dis- 
patched to  sow  treason  and  revolt  throughout  the  land.  The  Par- 
liament, which  had  now  through  the  working  of  the  Test  Act  be- 
come a  wholly  Protestant  body,  save  for  the  presence  of  a  few 
Catholics  among  the  peers,  was  summoned  to  meet  the  new  dan- 
ger, and  declared  the  landing  of  the  priests  and  the  harboring  of 
them  to  be  treason.  The  act  proved  no  idle  menace ;  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  Cuthbert  Mayne,  a  young  priest  who  had  been  arrest- 
ed in  Cornwall,  gave  a  terrible  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
struggle  upon  which  Elizabeth  was  about  to  enter.  She  shrank, 
indeed,  from  the  charge  of  religious  persecution ;  she  boasted  of 
her  abstinence  from  any  interference  with  men's  consciences ;  and 
Cecil,  in  his  official  defense  of  her  policy,  while  declaring  freedom 
of  worship  to  be  incompatible  with  religious  order,  boldly  assert- 
ed the  right  of  every  English  subject  to  perfect  freedom  of  relig- 
ious opinion.  To  modern  eyes  there  is  something  even  more  re- 
volting than  open  persecution  in  the  policy  which  branded  every 
Catholic  priest  as  a  traitor,  and  all  Catholic  worship  as  disloyal- 
ty ;  but  the  first  step  toward  toleration  was  won  when  the  Queen 
rested  her  system  of  repression  on  purely  political  grounds.  Eliz- 
abeth was  a  persecutor,  but  she  was  the  first  English  ruler  who 
felt  the  charge  of  religious  persecution  to  be  a  stigma  on  her 
rule ;  the  first  who  distmctly  disclaimed  religious  differences  as  a 
ground  for  putting  men  to  death.  It  is  fair,  too,  to  acknowledge 
that  there  was  a  real  political  danger  in  the  new  missionaries. 
The  efforts  of  the  seminary  priests  were  succeeded  by  those  of  a 
body  whose  existence  was  a  standing  threat  to  every  Protestant 
throne.  A  large  number  of  the  Oxford  refugees  at  Douay  joined 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  members  were  already  famous  for 
their  blind  devotion  to  the  will  and  judgments  of  Rome;  and  the 
two  ablest  and  most  eloquent  of  these  exiles,  Campian,  once  a  fel- 
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low  of  St  John's,  and  Parsons,  once  a  fellow  of  Balliol,  were  se* 
lected  as  the  heads  of  a  Jesait  mission  in  England.  For  the  mo- 
ment their  success  was  amazing.  The  eagerness  shown  to  hear 
Campian  was  so  great,  that,  in  spite  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
Government,  he  was  ahle  to  preacn  with  hardly  a  show  of  conceal- 
ment to  a  vast  audience  in  Smithfield.  From  London  the  mission- 
aries wandered  in  the  disguise  of  captains  or  serving-men,  or  somt^ 
times  in  the  cassock  of  the  English  clergy,  through  many  of  the 
counties ;  and  wherever  they  went  the  zeal  of  the  Catholic  gentry 
revived.  The  list  of  nohles  reconciled  to  the  old  faith  by  the  wan- 
dering apostles  was  headed  by  the  name  of  Lord  Oxford,  Bur- 
leigh's own  son-in-law,  and  the  proudest  among  English  peers.  The 
success  of  the  Jesuits  in  undoing  Elizabeth's  work  of  compromise 
was  shown  in  a  more  public  way  by  the  unanimity  with  which 
the  Catholics  withdrew  from  attendance  at  the  national  worship. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  seminary  priests,  however,  the  panic  of  the 
Protestants  and  of  the  Parliament  far  outran  the  greatness  of  the 
danger.  The  little  group  of  missionaries  was  magnified  by  popu^ 
lar  fancy  into  a  host  of  disguised  Jesuits ;  and  the  imaginary  in« 
vasion  was  met  by  statutes  which  prohibited  the  saying  of  mass 
even  in  private  houses,  increased  the  fine  on  recusants  to  twenty 
pounds  a  month,  and  enacted  that  ^'  all  persons  pretending  to  any 
power  of  absolving  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  or  practicing  to 
withdraw  them  to  the  Romish  religion,  with  all  persons  after  the 
present  session  willingly  so  absolved  or  reconciled  to  the  See  of 
Rome,  shall  be  guilty  of  high  treason."  The  way  in  which  the 
vast  powers  conferred  on  the  Crown  by  this  statute  were  used  by 
Elizabeth  was  not  only  characteristic  in  itself,  but  important  as 
at  once  defining  the  policy  to  which,  in  theory  at  least,  her  suc- 
cessors adhered  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  No  layman  was 
brought  to  the  bar  or  to  the  block  under  its  provisions.  The  op- 
pression of  the  Catholic  gentry  was  limited  to  an  exaction,  more 
or  less  ngorous  at  different  times,  of  the  fines  for  recusancy  or 
non-attendance  at  public  worship.  The  work  of  bloodshed  was 
reserved  wholly  for  priests,  and  under  Elizabeth  this  work  was 
done  with  a  ruthless  energy  which  for  the  moment  crushed  the 
Catholic  reaction.  The  Jesuits  were  tracked  by  Walsingham's 
spies,  dragged  from  their  hiding-places,  and  sent  in  batches  to 
the  Tower.  So  hot  had  been  the  pursuit  that  Parsons  was  forced 
to  fly  across  the  Channel ;  while  Campian  was  brought  a  prison- 
er through  the  streets  of  London,  amid  the  howling  of  the  mob, 
and  placed  at  the  bar  on  the  charge  of  treason.  "  Our  religion 
only  is  our  crime,"  was  a  plea  which  galled  his  judges;  but  the 
political  danger  of  the  Jesuit  preaching  was  disclosed  in  his  eva- 
sion of  any  direct  reply,  when  questioned  as  to  his  belief  in  the 
validity  of  the  excommunication  and  deposition  of  the  Queen  by 
the  Papal  see.  The  death  of  Campian  was  the  prelude  to  a  steady, 
pitiless  effort  at  the  extermination  of  his  class.  If  we  adopt  the 
Catholic  estimate  of  the  time,  the  twenty  years  which  followed 
saw  the  execution  of  two  hundred  priests,  while  a  yet  greater 
number  perished  in  the  filthy  and  fever^stricken  jails  into  which 
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they  were  plunged.  The  work  of  reconciliation  to  Rome  was  ar- 
rested by  this  ruthless  energy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work 
which  the  priests  had  eftected  could  not  be  undone.  The  system 
of  quiet  compulsion  and  conciliation  to  which  Elizabeth  had  trust- 
ed for  the  religious  reunion  of  her  subjects  was  foiled ;  and  the 
English  Catholics,  fined,  imprisoned  at  every  crisis  of  national 
danger,  and  deprived  of  their  teachers  by  the  prison  and  the  gib- 
bet, were  severed  more  hopelessly  than  ever  from  the  national 
Church. 

But  the  effect  of  this  bloodshed  on  the  world  without  was  far 
more  violent,  and  productive  of  wider  and  greater  results.  The 
torture  and  death  of  the  Jesuit  martyrs  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
through  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  and  roused  at  last  into  action 
the  sluggish  hostility  of  Spain.  Spain  was  at  this  moment  the 
mightiest  of  European  powers.  The  discovery  of  Columbus  had 
given  it  the  New  World  of  the  West;  the  conquests  of  Cortez 
and  Pizarro  poured  into  its  treasury  the  plunder  of  Mexico  and 
Peru ;  its  galleons  brou^^ht  the  nch  produce  of  the  Indies,  their 
gold,  their  jewels,  their  ingots  of  silver,  to  the  harbor  of  Cadiz. 
To  the  New  World  its  king  added  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  por- 
tions of  the  Old ;  he  was  master  of  Naples  and  Milan — the  rich- 
est and  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Italy,  of  the  busy  provinces  of 
the  Low  Countries,  of  Flanders — the  great  manufacturing  district 
of  the  time — and  of  Antwerp,  which  had  become  the  central  mart 
for  the  commerce  of  the  world.  His  native  kingdom,  poor  as  it 
was,  supplied  him  with  the  steadiest  and  the  most  daring  soldiers 
that  the  world  had  seen  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
renown  of  the  Spanish  infantry  had  been  growing  from  the  day 
when  it  flung  off  the  onset  of  the  French  chivalry  on  the  field  of 
Ravenna;  and  the  Spanish  generals  stood  without  rivals  in  their 
military  skill,  as  they  stood  without  rivals  in  their  ruthless  cruel- 
ty. The  whole,  too,  of  this  enormous  power  was  massed  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  man.  Served  as  he  was  by  able  statesmen  and 
subtle  diplomatists,  Philip  of  Spain  was  his  own  sole  minister;  la- 
boring day  after  day,  like  a  clerk,  through  the  long  years  of  his 
reign,  amid  the  papera  which  crowded  his  closet;  but  resolute  to 
let  nothing  pass  without  his  supervision,  and  to  suffer  nothing  to 
be  done  save  by  his  express  command.  It  was  his  boast  that  ev- 
ery where  in  the  vast  compass  of  his  dominions  he  was  "  an  ab- 
solute kin  or.''  It  was  to  realize  this  idea  of  absolutism  that  he 
crushed  the  liberties  of  Arragon,  as  his  father  had  crushed  the 
liberties  of  Castile,  and  sent  Alva  to  tread  underfoot  the  consti- 
tutional freedom  of  the  Low  Countries.  His  bigotry  went  hand 
in  hand  with  his  thirst  for  power.  Italy  and  Spain  lay  hushed 
beneath  the  terror  of  the  Inquisition,  while  Flanders  was  being 
purged  of  heresy  by  the  stake  and  the  sword.  The  shadow  of 
this  gigantic  power  fell  like  a  deadly  blight  over  Europe.  The 
new  Protestantism,  like  the  new  spirit  of  political  liberty,  saw  its 
real  foe  in  Philip.*  It  was  Spain,  rather  than  the  Guises,  against 
which  Coligny  and  the  Huguenots  struggled  in  vain;  it  was  Spain 
with  which  William  of  Orange  was  wrestling  for  religious  and 
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own  parses,  a  sum  equal  to  a  year's  revenue  of  the  Crown.  Vol* 
unteers  stole  across  the  Channel  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  aid 
of  the  Dutch,  till  the  five  hundred  Englishmen  who  fought  in  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  rose  to  a  brigade  of  five  thousand,  whose 
braveiy  turned  one  of  the  most  critical  battles  of  the  war.  Dutch 
privateers  found  shelter  in  English  ports,  and  English  vessels 
noisted  the  fiag  of  the  States  for  a  dash  at  the  Spanish  traders. 
The  Protestant  fervor  rose  steadily  as  "the  best  captains  and  sol- 
diers" returned  from  the  campaigns  in  the  Low  Countries  to  tell 
of  Alva's  atrocities,  or  as  privateers  brought  back  tales  of  English 
seamen  who  had  been  seized  in  Spain  and  the  New  World,  to  lin- 
ger amid  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  or  to  die  in  its  fires.  In 
the  presence  of  this  steady  drift  of  popular  passion  the  diplomacy 
of  Elizabeth  became  of  little  moment.  If  the  Queen  was  resolute 
for  peace,  England  was  resolute  for  war.  A  new  darine  had  arisen 
since  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  when  Cecil  and  the  Queen  stood 
alone  in  their  belief  in  England's  strength,  and  when  the  diplo- 
matists of  Europe  regarded  her  obstinate  defiance  of  Spain  as 
"  madness."  The  whole  people  had  soon  caught  the  self-confidence 
and  daring  of  their  Queen.  Four  years  after  her  accession  the 
seamen  of  the  Southern  coast  were  lending  their  aid  to  the  Hugue- 
nots; and  the  Channel  swarmed  with  "sea-dogs,"  as  they  were 
called,  who  accepted  letters  of  marque  from  the  Prince  of  Cond6 
and  the  French  Protestants,  and  took  heed  neither  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  French  Court  nor  of  Elizabeth's  own  efforts  at  re- 
pression. Her  efforts  failed  before  the  connivance  of  every  man 
along  the  coast,  of  the  port  officers  of  the  Crown  itself,  who  made 
profit  out  of  the  spoil,  and  of  the  gentry  of  the  West,  who  were 
hand  and  glove  with  the  adventurers.  The  temporary  suspension 
of  the  French  contest  only  drove  the  sea-dogs  to  the  West  Indies; 
for  the  Papal  decree  which  gave  the  New  World  to  Spain,  and  the 
threats  of  Philip  against  any  Protestant  who  should  visit  its  seas, 
fell  idly  on  the  ears  of  English  seamen.  It  was  in  vain  that  their 
trading  vessels  were  seized  and  the  sailors  flung  into  the  dungeons 
of  the  inquisition, "  laden  with  irons,  without  sight  of  Sun  or  moon." 
The  profits  of  the  trade  were  large  enough  to  counteract  its  perils, 
and  the  bigotry  of  Philip  was  met  by  a  bigotry  as  merciless  as  his 
own.  Francis  Drake,  whose  name  became  the  terror  of  the  Span- 
ish Indies,  was  the  son  of  a  Protestant  vicar  in  Kent,  whose  fam- 
ily had  suffered  for  their  religion  in  the  time  of  the  Six  Articles ; 
and  his  Puritanism  went  hand  in  hand  w^ith  his  love  of  adventura 
To  sell  negroes  to  the  plantei*s,  to  kill  Spaniards,  to  sack  gold- 
ships,  were  in  the  young  seaman's  mind  the  work  of  "  the  elect  of 
God."  He  had  conceived  a  daring  design  of  penetrating  into  the 
Pacific,  whose  waters  had  never  seen  an  English  flag ;  and,  backed 
by  a  company  of  adventurers,  he  set  sail  for  the  Southern  seas  in 
a  vessel  hardly  as  big  as  a  Channel  schooner,  with  a  few  yet  small- 
er companions  who  fell  away  before  the  storms  and  perils  of  the 
voyage.  But  Drake  with  his  one  ship  and  eighty  men  held  bold- 
ly on;  and  passing  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  untraversed  as  yet  by 
any  Englishman,  swept  the  unguarded  coast  of  Chili  and  Peru. 
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^  into  a  dungeon."    It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  stie  rejected 
lilip's  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  Cathohcs,  and  for  the  relaxa- 


loaded  his  bark  with  the  gold-dust  and  silver  ingots  of  Potosi,and 
with  the  pearls,  emeralds,  and  diamonds  which  formed  the  cargo 
of  the  great  galleon  that  sailed  once  a  year  from  Lima  to  Cadiz. 
With  spoils  of  above  half  a  million  in  value  the  daring  adventurer 
steered  undauntedly  for  the  Moluccas,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  after  completing  the  circuit  of  the  globe  dropped  an- 
chor again  in  Plymouth  harbor. 

The  romantic  daring  of  Drake's  voyage,  and  the  vastness  of  the 
spoil,  roused  a  general  enthusiasm  throughout  England ;  but  the 
welcome  he  had  received  from  Elizabeth  on  his  return  was  accept- 
ed by  Pliilip  as  an  outrage  which  could  only  be  expiated  by  war. 
The  personal  wrong  was  imbittered  in  the  year  which  followed 
by  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits,  and  by  the  outcry  of  the  Cath- 
olic world  against  the  King's  selfish  reluctance  to  avenge  the  blood 
of  its  martyrs.  Sluggish  as  it  was,  his  blood  was  fired  at  last  by 
the  defiance  with  which  Elizabeth  received  all  prayers  for  redress. 
She  met  his  demand  for  Drake's  surrender  by  knighting  the  free- 
booter, and  by  wearing  in  her  crown  the  jewels  he  had  offered 
her  as  a  present.  When  the  Spanish  embassador  threatened  that 
"  matters  would  come  to  the  cannon,"  she  replied  "  quietly,  in  her 
most  natural  voice,  as  if  she  were  telling  a  common  story,"  wrote 
Mendoza, "  that  if  I  used  threats  of  that  kind  she  would  fling 
me 
Phil 

tion  of  the  oppi*essive  laws  against  their  worehip.  Outraged  as 
he  was,  she  believed  that  with  Flanders  still  in  revolt,  and  I^  ranee 
longing  for  her  alliance  to  enable  it  to  seize  the  Low  Countries, 
the  King  could  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  her ;  and  her  trust  in 
his  inactivity  seemed  justified  by  the  jealousy  with  which  he  re- 
garded, and  succeeded  in  foiling,  the  project  for  a  Catholic  revolt 
which  was  to  have  followed  a  descent  of  the  Guises  on  the  En- 
glish coast.  But  if  Philip  shielded  Elizabeth  from  France,  it. was 
because  he  reserved  England  for  his  own  ambition.  The  fiiijt  ves- 
sels of  the  great  fleet  of  invasion  which  was  to  take  the  name  of 
the  Armada  were  gathering  slowly  in  the  Tagus,  when  two  re- 
markable events  freed  the  King's  hands  for  action  by  changing 
the  face  of  European  politics.  The  assassination  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  seemed  to  leave  Flanders  at  his  mercy,  and  the  death  of 
the  i)uke  of  Alen9on  left  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  leader  of  the 
Huguenot  party,  heir  of  the  crown  of  France.  To  prevent  the 
triumph  of  heresy  in  the  succession  of  a  Protestant  king,  the 
Guises  and  the  French  Catholics  rose  at  once  in  arms;  but  the 
Holy  League  which  they  formed  rested  mainly  on  the  support  of 
Philip.  Philip,  therefore,  so  long  as  he  supplied  them  with  men 
and  money,  was  secure  on  the  side  of  France.  At  the  same  time 
the  progress  of  his  army  under  the  Prince  of  Parma,  and  the  di- 
visions of  the  States  after  the  loss  of  their  great  leader,  promised 
a  speedy  reconquest  of  the  Low  Countries;  and  the  fall  of  Ant- 
werp after  a  gallant  resistance  convinced  even  Elizabeth  of  the 
need  for  action  if  the  one  "  bridle  to  Spain  which  kept  war  out  of 
our  own  gates"  was  to  be  saved.    Lord  Leicester  waa  hurried  to 
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the  Flemish  coast  with  8000  men ;  bat  their  forced  inaction  was 
checkered  only  by  a  disastrous  skirmish  at  Zutphen,  the  fight  in 
which  Sidney  fell,  while  Elizabeth  was  vainly  striving  to  negoti- 
ate a  peace  between  Philip  and  the  States.  Meanwhile  dangers 
thickened  round  her  in  England  itself.  Maddened  by  persecution, 
by  the  hopelessness  of  rebellion  within  or  bf  deliverance  from 
without,  the  fiercer  Catholics  listened  to  schemes  of  assassination, 
to  which  the  murder  of  William  of  Orange  lent  at  the  moment  a 
terrible  significance.  The  detection  of  Somerville,  a  fanatic  who 
had  received  the  host  before  setting  out  for  London  "  to  shoot  the 
Queen  with  his  dagg,"  was  followed  by  measures  of  natural  se- 
verity, by  the  flight  and  aiTest  of  Catholic  gentry  and  peers,  by  a 
vigorous  purification  of  the  Inns  of  Coui*t,  where  a  few  Catholics 
lingered,  and  by  the  dispatch  of  f i*esh  batches  of  priests  to  the 
block.  The  trial  and  death  of  Parry,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  had  served  in  the  Queen's  household,  on  a  similar 
charge,  brought  the  Parliament  together  in  a  transport  of  horror 
and  loyalty.  All  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests  were  banished  from 
the  realm  on  pain  of  death.  A  bill  for  the  security  of  the  Queen 
disqualified  any  claimant  of  the  succession  who  had  instigated  sub- 
jects to  rebellion  or  hurt  to  the  Queen's  person  from  ever  succeed- 
ing to  the  crown.  The  threat  was  aimed  at  Mary  Stuart.  Weary 
of  her  long  restraint,  of  her  failure  to  rouse  Philip  or  Scotland  to 
aid  her,  of  the  bafiied  revolt  of  the  Enfflish  Catholics  and  the  baf- 
fled intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  she  bent  lor  a  moment  to  submission. 
"  Let  me  go,"  she  wrote  to  Elizabeth ;  "  let  me  retire  from  this 
island  to  some  solitude  where  I  may  prepare  my  soul  to  die. 
Grant  this  and  I  will  sign  away  every  right  which  either  I  or 
mine  can  claim."  But  the  cry  was  useless,  and  her  despair  found 
a  new  and  more  terrible  hope  in  the  plots  against  Elizabeth's  life. 
She  knew  and  approved  the  vow  of  Anthony  Babington  and  a  band 
of  young  Catholics,  for  the  most  part  connected  with  the  royal 
household",  to  kill  the  Queen ;  but  plot  and  approval  alike  passed 
through  Walsingham's  hands,  and  the  seizure  of  Mary's  corre- 
spondence revealed  her  guilt.  In  spite  of  her  protests,  a  commis- 
sion of  peers  sat  as  her  judges  at  Fotheringay  Castle;  and  their 
verdict  of  "guilty  "annihilated  under  the  provisions  of  the  recent 
statute  her  claim  to  the  crown.  The  streets  of  London  blazed 
with  bonfires,  and  peals  rang  out  from  steeple  to  steeple  at  the 
news  of  her  condemnation ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  prayer  of  Parlia- 
ment for  her  execution,  and  the  pressure  of  the  Council,  Elizabeth 
shrank  from  her  death.  The  force  of  public  opinion,  however,  was 
now  carrying  all  before  it,  and  the  unanimous  demand  of  her  peo- 
ple wrested  at  last  a  sullen  consent  from  the  Queen.  She  flung 
the  warrant  signed  upon  the  floor,  and  the  Council  took  on  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  executing  it.  Mary  died  on  a  scaflbld 
which  was  erected  in  the  castle  hall  at  Fotheringay,  os  dauntless- 
ly  as  she  had  lived.  "Do  not  weep,"  she  said  to  her  ladies,  "I 
have  given  my  word  for  you."  "Tell  my  friends,"  she  charged 
Melville,  "  that  I  die  a  good  Catholic." 
The  blow  was  hardly  struck  before  Elizabeth  turned  with  fury 
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on  the  ministers  who  had  forced  her  hand.  Burleigh  was  for  a 
while  disgraced.  Davison,  who  carried  the  warrant  to  the  Coun- 
cil, was  ilung  into  the  Tower  to  atone  for  an  act  which  shattered 
the  policy  of  the  Queen.  The  death  of  Mary  Stuart,  in  fact,  re- 
moved the  last  obstacle  out  of  Philip's  way,  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  divisions  of  the  English  Catholics.  To  him,  as  to  the  nearest 
heir  in  blood  who  was  of  the  Catholic  faith,  Mary  bequeathed  her 
rights  to  the  crown,  and  the  hopes  of  her  adherents  wei*e  from 
that  moment  bound  up  in  the  success  of  Spain.  The  presence  of 
an  English  army  in  Flanders  only  fconvinced  Philip  that  the  road 
to  the  conquest  of  the  States  lay  through  England  itself;  and  the 
operations  of  Parma  in  the  Low  Countries  were  suspended  with  a 
view  to  the  greater  enterprise.  Vessels  and  supplies  for  the  fleet 
which  had  for  three  years  been  gathering  in  the  Tagus  were  col- 
lected from  every  port  of  the  Spanish  coast.  It  was  time  for 
Elizabeth  to  strike,  and  the  news  of  the  coming  Armada  called 
Drake  again  to  sea.  He  had  sailed  a  year  before  for  the  Indies  at 
the  head  of  twenty-five  vessels ;  had  requited  the  wrongs  inflict- 
ed by  the  Inquisition  on  English  seamen  by  plundering  Vigo  on 
his  way;  and  avenged  his  disappointment  at  the  escape  of  the  gold 
fleet  by  the  sack  of  Santiago,  and  by  ravaging  Santo  Domingo 
and  Carthagena.  He  now  set  sail  again  with  thirty  small  barks, 
burned  the  store-ships  and  galleys  in  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  stormed 
the  ports  of  the  Faro,  and  was  only  foiled  in  his  aim  of  attacking 
the  Armada  itself  by  orders  from  home.  A  descent  upon  Corun- 
na,  however,  completed  what  Drake  called  his  "  singeing  of  the 
Spanish  King's  beard."  Elizabeth  used  the  daring  blow  to  back 
her  negotiations  for  peace ;  but  the  Spanish  pride  had  been  touch- 
ed to  the  quick.  Amid  the  exchange  of  protocols  Parma  gath- 
ered thirty  thousand  men  for  the  coming  invasion,  collected  a  fleet 
of  flat-bottomed  transports  at  Dunkirk,  and  waited  impatiently  for 
the  Armada  to  protect  his  crossing.  But  the  attack  of  Drake,  the 
death  of  its  first  admiral,  and  the  winter  storms  delayed  the  fleet 
from  sailing  till  the  spnng;  and  it  had  hardly  started  when  a  gale 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  drove  its  scattered  vessels  into  Ferrol.  It 
was  only  on  the  last  day  of  July  that  the  sails  of  the  Armada  were 
seen  from  the  Lizard, and  the  English  beacons  flared  out  their  alarm 
along  the  coast.  The  news  found  England  ready.  An  army  was 
mustering  under  Leicester  at  Tilbuiy,  the  militia  of  the  midland 
counties  were  gatherinsf  to  London,  while  those  of  the  south  and 
east  were  held  in  readiness  to  meet  a  descent  on  either  shore. 
Had  Parma  landed  on  the  earliest  day  he  purposed,  he  would  have 
found  his  way  to  London  barred  by  a  force  stronger  than  his  own, 
a  force,  too,  of  men  who  had  already  crossed  pikes  on  equal  terras 
with  his  best  infantry  in  Flanders.  "  When  1  shall  have  landed," 
he  warned  his  master, "  I  must  fight  battle  after  battle,  I  shall  lose 
men  by  wounds  and  disease,  I  must  leave  detachments  behind  me 
to  keep  open  my  communications;  and  in  a  short  time  the  body 
of  my  army  will  become  so  weak  that  not  only  I  may  be  unable 
to  advance  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  time  may  be  given  to  the 
heretics  and  your  Majesty's  other  enemies  to  interfere,  but  there 
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may  fall  ont  some  notable  iDconTeniences,  with  the  loss  of  every 
thing,  and  I  be  unable  to  remedy  it.''  Even  had  the  Prince  land- 
ed, in  fact,  the  only  real  chance  of  Spanish  success  lay  in  a  Catho- 
lic rising;  and  at  this  crisis  patriotism  proved  stronger  than  relig- 
ious fanaticism  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  Catholics.  Catholic 
gentry  brought  their  vessels  up  alongside  of  Drake  and  Lord  How- 
ard, and  Catholic  lords  led  their  tenantry  to  the  muster  at  Tilbury. 
But  to  secure  a  landing  at  all,  the  Spaniards  had  to  be  masters  of 
the  Channel ;  and  in  the  Channel  lay  an  English  fleet  resolved  to 
struggle  hard  for  the  mastery.  *  As  the  Armada  sailed  on  in  a  broad 
crescent  past  Plymouth,  moving  toward  its  point  of  junction  with 
Parma  at  Dunkirk,  the  vessels  which  had  gathered  under  Lord  How- 
ard of  Effingham  slipped  out  of  the  bay  and  hung  with  the  wind 
upon  their  rear.  In  numbers  the  two  forces  were  strangely  une- 
qual; the  English  fleet  counted  onlj  80  vessels  against  the  130 
which  composed  the  Armada.  In  size  of  ships  the  disproportion 
was  even  greater.  Fifty  of  the  English  vessels,  including  the  squad- 
ron of  Lord  Howard  and  the  craft  of  the  volunteera,  were  little  big- 
ger than  yachts  of  the  present  day.  Even  of  the  thirty  Queen's 
ships  which  formed  its  main  body,  there  were  only  four  which  equal- 
ed m  tonnage  the  smallest  of  the  Spanish  galleons.  Sixty-five  of 
these  galleons  formed  the  most  formidable  half  of  the  Spanish  fleet; 
and  four  galliasses,  or  gigantic  galleys,  armed  with  50  guns  apiece, 
fifly-six  armed  merchantmen,  and  twenty  pinnaces,  made  up  the 
rest.  The  Armada  was  provided  with  2500  cannons,  and  a  vast 
store  of  provisions;  it  had  on  board  8000  seamen  and  20,000  sol- 
diers ;  and  if  a  court  favorite,  the  Dnke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  had  been 
placed  at  its  head,  he  was  supported  by  the  ablest  staff  of  naval  of- 
ficers which  Spain  possessed.  Small,  lv)wevcr,  as  the  English  ships 
were,  they  were  in  perfect  trim ;  they  bailed  two  feet  for  the  Span- 
iards'tone,  they  were  mawied  with  9000  hardy  seamen,  and  their 
admiral  was  backed  by  a  crowd  of  captains  who  had  won  fame  in 
the  Spanish  seas.  With  him  was  Hawkins,  who  had  been  the  first 
to  break  into  the  charmed  circle  of  the  Indies ;  Frobisher,  the  hero 
of  the  North-west  passage;  and,  above  all,  Drake,  who  held  com- 
mand of  the  privateers.  They  had  won,  too,  the  advantage  of  the 
wind ;  and,  closing  in  or  drawing  off  as  they  would,  the  lightly 
handled  English  vessels,  ^hich  fired  four  shots  to  the  Spaniard's 
one,  hung  boldly  on  the  rear  of  the  great  fleet  as  it  moved  along 
the  Channel.  "  The  feathers  of  the  Spaniard,"  in  the  phrase  of  the 
English  seamen,  were  "plucked  one  by  one."  Galleon  after  gal- 
leon was  sunk,  boarded,  driven  on  shore ;  and  yet  Medina  Sidonia 
failed  in  bringing  his  pursuers  to  a  close  engagement.  Now  halt- 
ing, now  moving  slowly  on,  the  running  fight  between  the  two 
fleets  lasted  throughout  the  week,  till  the  Arraada  dropped  anchor 
in  Calais  roads.  The  time  had  now  come  for  sharper  work  if  the 
junction  of  the  Armada  with  Parma  was  to  be  prevented;  for,  de- 
moralized as  the  Spaniards  had  been  by  the  merciless  chase,  their 
loss  in  ships  had  not  been  great,  while  the  English  supplies  of  food 
and  ammunition  were  fast  running  out.  Howard  resolved  to 
force  an  engagement ;  and,  lighting  eight  fire-ships  at  midnight^ 
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sent  them  down  with  the  tide  upon  the  Spanish  line.  The  gal- 
leons at  once  cut  their  cables,  and  stood  out  in  panic  to  sea,  drift- 
ing with  the  wind  in  a  long  line  off  Gravelines.  Drake  resolved 
at  all  costs  to  prevent  their  return.  At  dawn  the  English  ships 
closed  fairly  in,  and  almost  their  last  cartridge  was  spent  ere  the 
sun  went  down.  Three  great  galleons  had  sunk,  thi-ee  had  drifted 
helplessly  on  to  the  Flemish  coast ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  Spanish 
vessels  remained,  and  even  to  Drake  the  fleet  seemed  "  wonderful 
great  and  strong."  Within  the  Armada  itself,  however,  all  hope 
was  gone.  Huddled  together  by  the  wind  and  the  deadly  En- 
glish fire,  their  sails  torn,  their  masts  shot  away,  the  crowded  gal- 
leons had  become  mere  slaughter-houses.  Four  thousand  men  had 
fallen,  and  bravely  as  the  seamen  fought  they  were  cowed  by  the 
terrible  butchery.  Medina  himself  was  in  despair.  "  We  are  lost, 
Senor  Oquenda,"  he  cried  to  his  bravest  captain ;  "  what  are  we 
to  do  ?"  "  Let  others  talk  of  being  lost,"  replied  Oquenda, "  your 
Excellency  has  only  to  order  up  fresh  cartridge."  But  Oquenda 
stood  alone,  and  a  council  of  war  resolved  on  retreat  to  Spain  by 
the  one  course  open,  that  of  a  circuit  round  the  Orkneys.  "  Never 
any  thing  pleased  me  better,"  wrote  Drake, "  than  seeing  the  en- 
emy fly  with  a  southerly  wind  to  the  northward.  Have  a  good 
eye  to  the  Prince  of  Parma,  for,  with  the  grace  of  God,  if  we 
like,  I  doubt  not  ere  it  be  long  so  to  handle  the  matter  with  the 
Duke  of  Sidonia  as  he  shall  wish  himself  at  St.  Mary  Port  among 
his  orange-trees."  But  the  work  of  destruction  was  reserved  for 
a  mightier  foe  than  Drake.  Supplies  fell  short,  and  the  English 
vessels  were  forced  to  give  up  the  chase ;  but  the  Spanish  ships 
which  remained  had  no  sooner  reached  the  Orkneys  than  the 
storms  of  the  Northern  seas  broke  on  them  with  a  fury  before  which 
all  concert  and  union  disappeared.  Fifty  reached  Corunna,  bear- 
ing ten  thousand  men  stricken  with  pestilence  and  death ;  of  the 
rest  some  were  sunk,  some  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  Irish  cHAb. 
The  wreckers  of  the  Orkneys  and  the  Faroes,  the  clansmen  of  the 
Scottish  isles,  the  kerns  of  Donegal  and  Galway,  all  had  their 
part  in  the  work  of  murder  and  robbery.  Eight  thousand  Span- 
iards perished  between  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  the  Blaskets. 
On  a  strand  near  Sligo  an  English  captain  numbered  eleven  hun- 
dred corpses  which  had  been  cast  up  by  the  sea.  The  flower  of 
the  Spanish  nobility,  who  had  been  sent  on  the  new  crusade  under 
Alonzo  da  Ley  va,  after  twice  suffering  shipwreck,  put  a  third  time 
to  sea  to  founder  on  a  reef  near  Dumblane. 
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B«etion  YU.— The  Elizabethan  Poets* 

[Authorities. — For  a  general  account  of  this  period,  see  Mr.  Morley's  admirable 
First  Sketch  of  English  Literature,"  Hallam's  "Literary  History,"  M.  Taine*B 
History  of  English  Literature,"  etc.  Mr.  Craik  has  elaborately  illustrated  the 
works  of  Spenser,  and  full  details  of  the  history  of  our  early  drama  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Collier's  *'  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature  to  the  Time  of  Shakspere." 
Maione's  inquiry  remains  the  completest  investigation  into  the  history  of  Shakspere*s 
dramas ;  and  the  works  of  Mr.  Armytage  Brown  and  Mr.  G«rald  Massey  contain 
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For  Ben  Jonson  and  his  fdlows,  see  their 


We  have  already  watched  the  shy  revival  of  English  letters 
during  the  earlier  half  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  general  awaken- 
ing of  national  life,  the  increase  of  w^ealth,  of  refinement  and 
leisure,  which  marked  that  period,  had  been  accompanied,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  a  quickening  of  English  intelligence,  which  found 
vent  in  an  upgrowth  of  grammar  schools,  in  the  new  impulse  giv- 
en to  classical  learning  at  the  universities,  in  a  passion  for  trans- 
lations, which  familiarized  all  England  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  above  all  in  the  crude  but  vigorous  efforts 
of  Sackville  and  Lyly  after  a  nobler  poetry  and  prose.  But  to 
these  local  and  peculiar  influences  was  to  be  added  a  more  gen- 
eral influence,  that  of  the  restlessness  and  curiosity  which  charac- 
terized the  age.  The  sphere  of  human  interest  was  widened  as 
it  had  never  been  widened  before  or  since  by  the  revelation  of  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  It  was  only  in  the  later  yeare  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  were  brought 
home  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  world  oy  Kepler  and  Galileo, 
or  that  the  daring  of  the  buccaneers  broke  through  the  veil  which 
the  greed  of  Spain  had  drawn  across  the  New  World  of  Columbus, 
Hardly  inferior  to  these  revelations  as  a  source  of  poetic  impulse 
was  the  sudden  and  picturesque  way  in  which  the  various  races  of 
the  world  were  brought  face  to  face  with  one  another  through  the 
universal  passion  for  foreign  travel.  While  the  red  tribes  of  the 
West  were  described  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  the  strange  civ- 
ilization of  Mexico  and  Peru  disclosed  by  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  the 
voyages  of  the  Portuguese  threw  open  the  older  splendors  of  the 
East,  and  the  story  of  India  and  China  was  told  for  the  fii^st  time 
to  Christendom  by  Maffei  and  Mendoza.  England  took  her  full 
part  in  this  work  of  discovery.  Jenkinson,  an  English  traveler, 
made  his  way  to  Bokhara.  Willoughby  brought  back  Muscovy 
to  the  knowledge  of  Western  Europe.  English  mariners  penetra- 
ted among  the  Esquimaux,  or  settled  in  Virsjinia.  Drake  circum- 
navigated the  globe.  The  "  Collection  of  Voyages,"  whicii  was 
published  by  Hakluyt,  not  only  disclosed  the  vastness  of  the  world 
Itself,  but  the  infinite  number  of  the  races  of  mankind,  the  varie- 
ty of  their  laws,  their  customs,  their  religions,  their  very  instincts. 
We  see  the  influence  of  this  new  and  wider  knowledge  of  the 
world,  not  only  in  the  life  and  richness  which  it  gave  to  the  imag- 
ination of  the  time,  but  in  the  immense  interest  which  from  this 
moment  attached  itself  to  man.  Shakspere's  conception  of  Cali- 
ban, as  well  as  the  questionings  of  Montaigne,  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  a  truer,  because  a  more  inductive,  philosophy  of  human 
nature  and  human  history.  The  fascination  exercised  by  the  study 
of  human  character  showed  itself  in  the  essays  of  Bacon,  and  yet 
more  in  the  wonderful  popularity  of  the  drama.  And  to  these 
larger  and  world-wide  sources  of  poetic  powers  was  added  in  En- 
gland, at  the  moment  which  we  have  reached  in  its  fctory,  the  im- 
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pulse  which  sprang  from  national  triumph.  The  victory  over  the 
Armada,  the  deliverance  from  Spain,  the  rolling  away  of  the  Cath- 
olic terror  which  had  hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  hopes  of  the  new 
people,  was  like  a  passing  from  death  into  life.  The  whole  aspect 
of  England  suddenly  changed.  As  yet  the  interest  of  Elizabeth's 
reign  tiad  been  political  and  material ;  the  stage  had  been  crowd- 
ed with  statesmen  and  warriors — with  Cecils,  and  Walsinghams, 
and  Drakes.  Literature  had  hardly  found  a  place  in  the  glories 
of  the  time.  But  from  the  moment  when  the  Armada  drifted  back 
broken  to  Ferrol  the  figures  of  warriore  and  statesmen  were  dwarf- 
ed by  the  grander  figures  of  poets  and  philosophers.  Amid  the 
throng  in  Elizabeth's  antechamber  the  noblest  form  is  that  of  the 
singer  who  lays  the  "  Faerie  Queen"  at  her  feet,  or  of  the  young 
lawyer  who  muses  amid  the  splendora  of  the  presence  over  the 
problems  of  the  "  Novum  Organon."  The  triumph  of  Cadiz,  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  pass  unheeded  as  we  watch  Hooker  building 
up  his  "Ecclesiastical  Polity"  among  the  sheepfolds,  or  the  genius 
of  Sliakspere  rising  year  by  year  into  supremer  grandeur  in  a  rude 
theatre  beside  the  Thames. 

The  full  glory  of  the  new  literature  broke  on  England  with  Ed- 
mund Spenser.  We  know  little  of  his  life;  he  was  born  in  East 
London  of  poor  parents,  but  connected  with  t*ho  Spensers  of  Al- 
thorpe,  even  then, as  he  proudly  says, "a  house  of  ancient  fame." 
He  studied  as  a  sizar  at  Cambridge,  and  quitted  the  university, 
while  still  a  boy,  to  live  as  a  tutor  in  the  North ;  but  after  some 
years  of  obscure  poverty  the  scorn  of  a  fair  "  Rosalind"  drove 
him  again  southward.  A  college  friendship  with  Gabriel  Harvey 
served  to  introduce  him  to  Lord  Leicester,  who  sent  him  as  his 
envoy  into  France,  and  in  whose  service  he  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Leicester's  nephew,  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  From  Sidney's 
house  at  Penshurst  came  his  earliest  work,  "The  Shepherd's  Cal- 
endar;" in  form  like  Sidney's  own  "Arcadia,"  a  pastoral,  where 
love  and  loyalty  and  Puritanism  jostled  oddly  with  the  fancied 
shepherd  life.  The  peculiar  melody  and  profuse  imagination  which 
tlie  pastoral  disclosed  at  once  placed  its  author  in  the  forefront  of 
living  poets,  but  a  far  greater  work  was  already  in  hand ;  and  from 
some  words  of  Gabriel  Harvey's  we  see  Spenser  bent  on  rivaling 
Ariosto,  and  even  hoping  "to  overgo"  the  "Orlando  Furioso," 
in  his  "Elvish  Queen."  The  ill-will  or  indifference  of  Burleigh, 
however,  blasted  the  expectations  he  had  drawn  from  the  patron- 
age of  Sidney  or  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  favor  with  which 
he  had  been  welcomed  by  the  Queen.  Sidney,  himself  in  disgrace 
with  Elizabeth,  withdrew  to  Wilton  to  write  the  "Arcadia,"  by  his 
sister's  side ;  and  "  discontent  of  my  long  fruitless  stay  in  princes' 
courts,"  the  poet  tells  us, "  and  expectation  vain  of  idle  hopes," 
drove  Spenser  at  last  into  exile.  Ho  followed  Lord  Grey  as  his 
secretary  into  Ireland,  and  remained  there  on  the  deputy's  recall 
in  the  enjoyment  of  an  office  and  a  grant  of  land  from  the  forfeited 
estates  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  Spenser  had  thus  enrolled  him- 
self among  the  colonists  to  whom  England  was  looking  at  the  time 
for  the  regeneration  of  Southern  Ireland,  and  the  practical  interest 
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he  took  in  the  ^  barren  soil  where  cold  and  want  and  poverty  do 
grow''  was  shown  by  the  later  publication  of  a  prose  tractate  on 
the  condition  and  government  of  the  island.  It  was  at  Dublin  or  in 
his  castle  of  Kilcolman,  two  miles  from  Doneraile,  ^'  under  the  fall 
of  Mole,  that  mountain  hoar,"  that  he  spent  the  memorable  years 
in  which  Mary  fell  on  the  scaffold  and  the  Armada  came  and  went ; 
and  it  was  in  the  latter  home  that  Walter  Raleigh  found  him  sit- 
ting **  alwaies  idle,"  as  it  seemed  to  his  restless  friend, "  among  the 
cooly  shades  of  the  green  aldei*s  by  the  Mulla's  shore,"  in  a  visit 
made  memorable  by  the  poem  of  '^  Colin  Clout's  come  Home 
again."  But  in  the  '^idlesse"  and  solitude  of  the  poet's  exile  the 
great  work  begun  in  the  two  pleasant  years  of  his  stay  at  Pens- 
hurst  had  at  last  taken  form,  and  it  was  to  publish  the  first  three 
books  of  the  "Faerie  Queen"  that  Spenser  returned  in  Raleigh's 
company  to  London. 

The  appearance  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen"  is  the  one  critical  event 
in  the  annals  of  English  poetry ;  it  settled,  in  fact,  the  question 
whether  there  was  to  be  such  a  thing  as  English  poetry  or  not.  The 
older  national  verse  which  had  blossomed  and  died  in  Caedmon 
sprang  suddenly  into  a  grander  life  in  Chaucer,  but  it  closed  again 
in  a  yet  more  complete  death.  Across  the  border,  indeed,  the 
Scotch  poets  of  the  fifteenth  century  preserved  something  of  their 
master's  vivacity  and  color,  and  in  England  itself  the  Italian  po- 
etry of  the  Renascence  had  of  late  found  echoes  in  Surrey  and  Sid- 
ney. The  new  English  drama  too,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was 
beginning  to  display  its  wonderful  powers,  and  the  work  of  Mar- 
lowe had  already  prepared  the  way  for  the  work  of  Shakspere. 
But  bright  as  was  the  promise  of  coming  song,  no  great  imagina- 
tive poem  had  broken  the  silence  of  English  literature  for  nearly 
two  hundred  years  when  Spenser  landed  at  Bristol  with  the"  Fae- 
rie Queen."  From  that  moment  the  stream  of  English  poetry  has 
flowed  on  without  a  break.  There  have  been  times,  as  in  the  years 
which  immediately  followed,  when  England  has  "  become  a  nest 
of  singing  birds;"  there  have  been  times  when  song  was  scant  and 
poor;  but  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  England  was  wholly 
without  a  singer.  The  new  EnjTlisb  verse  has  been  true  to  the 
source  from  which  it  sprang,  and  Spenser  has  always  been  "the 
poet's  poet."  But  in  his  own  day  he  was  the  poet  of  England 
at  large.  The  "  Faerie  Queen"  was  received  with  a  burst  of  gen- 
eral welcome.  It  became  "  the  delight  of  every  accomplished 
£Centleman,  the  model  of  every  poet,  the  solace  of  every  soldier." 
The  poem  expressed,  indeed,  the  very  life  of  the  time.  It  was  with 
a  true  poetic  instinct  that  Spenser  fell  back  for  the  frame-work  of 
his  story  on  the  fairy  world  of  Celtic  romance,  whose  wonder  and 
mystery  had  in  fact  become  the  truest  picture  of  the  wonder  and 
mystery  of  the  world  around  him.  In  the  age  of  Cortez  and  of 
Raleigh  dream-land  had  ceased  to  be  dream-land,  and  no  marvel  or 
adventure  that  befell  lady  or  knight  was  stranger  than  the  tales 
which  weather-beaten  marinera  from  the  Southern  seas  were  tell- 
ing every  day  to  grave  merchants  upon  'Change.  The  very  in- 
congruities of  the  story  of  Arthur  and  his  knighthood,  sti"angely 
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as  it  had  been  built  up  out  of  the  rival  efforts  of  bard  and  jongleur 
and  priest,  made  it  the  fittest  vehicle  for  tlie  expression  of  the 
world  of  incongruous  feeling  which  we  call  the  Renascence.  To 
modern  eyes  perhaps  there  is  something  grotesque  in  the  strange 
medley  of  figures  which  crowd  the  canvas  of  the  "Faerie  Queen," 
in  its  fauns  dancing  on  the  sward  where  knights  have  hurtled  to- 
gether, iu  its  alternation  of  the  salvagemen  from  the  New  World 
with  the  satyrs  of  classic  mythology,  in  the  giants,  dwarfs,  and 
tnonsters  of  popular  fancy,  who  jostle  with  the  nymphs  of  Greek 
legend  and  the  damosels  of  mediaBval  romance.  But,  strange  as 
the  medley  is,  it  reflects  truly  enough  the  stranger  medley  of  war- 
ring ideals  and  irreconcilable  impulses  which  made  up  the  life  of 
Spenser's  contemporaries.  It  was  not  in  the  "  Faerie  Queen"  only, 
but  in  the  world  which  it  portrayed,  that  the  religious  mysticism 
of  the  Middle  Ages  stood  face  to  face  with  the  intellectual  free- 
dom of  the  Revival  of  Lettei*s,  that  asceticism  and  self-denial  cast 
their  spell  on  imaginations  growing  with  the  sense  of  varied  and 
inexhaustible  existence,  that  the  dreamy  and  poetic  refinement  of 
feeling  which  expressed  itself  in  the  fanciful  unrealities  of  chivalry 
coexisted  with  the  rougli  practical  energy  that  sprang  from  an 
awakening  sense  of  human  power,  or  the  lawless  extravagance  of 
an  idealized  friendship  and  love  with  the  moral  sternness  and  el- 
evation which  En2:land  was  drawing:  from  the  Reformation  and 
the  Bible.  But  strangely  contrasted  as  are  the  elements  of  the 
poem,  they  are  harmonized  by  the  calmness  and  serenity  which  is 
the  note  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen."  The  world  of  the  Renascence 
is  around  us,  but  it  is  ordered,  refined,  and  calmed  by  the  poet's 
touch.  The  warmest  scenes  which  he  borrows  from  the  Italian 
verse  of  his  day  are  idealized  into  purity;  the  very  struggle  of  the 
men  around  him  is  lifted  out  of  its  pettier  accidents,  and  raised 
into  a  spiritual  oneness  with  the  struggle  in  the  soul  itself  There 
are  allusions  in  plenty  to  contemporary  events,  but  the  contest 
between  Elizabeth  and  Mary  takes  ideal  form  in  that  of  Una  and 
the  false  Duessa,  and  the  clash  of  arms  between  Spain  and  the 
Huguenots  comes  to  us  faint  and  hushed  throuo^h  the  serener  air. 
The  verse,  like  the  story,  rolls  on  as  by  its  own  natural  power, 
without  haste  or  efifort  or  delay.  The  gorgeous  coloring,  the  pro- 
fuse and  often  complex  imagery  which  Spenser's  imagination  lav- 
ishes, leave  no  sense  of  confusion  in  the  reader's  mind.  Every 
figure,  strange  as  it  may  be,  is  seen  clearly  and  distinctly  as  it 
passes  by.  It  is  in  this  calmness,  this  serenity,  this  spiritual  el- 
evation of  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  that  we  ifeel  the  new  life  of  the 
coming  age  moulding  into  ordered  and  harmonious  form  the  life 
of  the  Renascence.  Both  in  its  conception,  and  in  the  way  in 
which  this  conception  is  realized  in  the  portion  of  his  work  which 
Spenser  completed,  his  poem  strikes  the  note  of  the  coming  Pu- 
ritanism. In  his  earlier  pastoral, "  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  the 
poet  had  boldly  taken  his  part  with  the  more  advanced  Reformers 
against  the  Church  policy  of  the  Court.  He  had  chosen  Arch- 
bishop Grindal,  who  was  then  iu  disgrace  for  his  Puritan  sympa- 
thies, as  his  model  of  a  Christian  pastor ;  and  attacked  with  sharp 
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uiYective  the  pomp  of  the  higher  clergy.  His  ^Faerie  Qaeen,"  in 
its  religious  theory,  is  Paritan  to  the  core.  The  worst  foe  of  its 
^Red-cross  Knight**  is  the  false  and  scarlet-clad  Daessa  of  Rome, 
who  parts  him  for  a  while  from  Tmth  and  leads  him  to  the  honse 
of  Iterance.  Spenser  presses  strongly  and  pitilessly  for  the  ez- 
ecntion  of  Mary  htuarU  No  bitter  word  ever  breaks  the  calm  of 
his  verse  save  when  it  touches  on  the  perils  with  which  Catholi- 
dsm  was  environing  England,  perils  before  which  his  knight  most 
&11 "  were  not  that  Heavenly  Grace  doth  him  uphold  and  stead- 
fast Tmth  acquite  him  ont  of  all.''  But  it  is  yet  more  in  the 
temper  and  aim  of  his  work  that  we  catch  the  nobler  and  deeper 
tones  of  English  Puritanism.  In  his  earlier  musings  at  Penshurst 
the  poet  had  purposed  to  surpass  Ariosto,  but  the  gayety  of  Arios- 
to's  song  is  utterly  absent  from  his  own.  Not  a  ripple  of  laughter 
breaks  the  calm  surface  of  Spenser's  vei^se.  He  is  habitually  seri- 
ous, and  the  seriousness  of  his  poetic  tone  reflects  the  seriousness 
of  his  poetic  purpose.  His  aim,  he  tells  us,  was  to  represent  the 
moral  virtues,  to  assign  to  each  its  knightly  patron,  so  that  its  ex- 
cellence mieht  be  expressed  and  its  contrary  vice  trodden  under- 
foot by  deeds  of  arms  and  chivalry.  In  knight  after  knight  of  the 
twelve  he  purposed  to  paint,  he  wished  to  embody  some  single 
virtue  of  the  virtuous  man  in  its  struggle  with  the  faults  and  er- 
rors which  specially  beset  it;  till  in  Aithur,  the  sum  of  the  whole 
company,  man  miebt  have  been  seen  perfected,  in  his  longing  and 
progress  toward  uie  *'  Faerie  Queen,''  the  Divine  Glory  which  is 
the  true  end  of  human  effort.  The  largeness  of  his  culture  indeed, 
his  exquisite  sense  of  beauty,  and  above  all  the  very  intensity  of 
his  moral  enthusiasm,  saved  Spenser  from  the  narrowness  and  ex- 
aggeration which  often  distorted  goodness  into  unloveliness  in  the 
Puritan.  Christian  as  he  is  to  the  core,  his  Christianity  is  enrich- 
ed and  fertilized  by  the  larger  temper  of  the  Renascence,  as  well 
as  by  a  poct^s  love  of  the  natural  world  in  which  the  older  mythol- 
ogies struck  their  roots.  Diana  and  the  gods  of  heathendom 
take  a  sacred  tinge  from  the  pui*er  sanctities  of  the  new  faith ; 
and  in  one  of  the  greatest  songs  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen,"  the  con- 
ception of  love  widens,  as  it  widened  in  the  mind  of  a  Greek,  into 
the  mighty  thought  of  the  productive  energy  of  nature.  Spenser 
borrows  in  fact  the  delicate  and  refined  forms  of  the  Platonist 
philosophy  to  express  his  own  moral  enthusiasm.  Not  only  does 
he  love,  as  others  have  loved,  all  that  is  noble  and  pure  and  of  good 
report,  but  he  is  fired  as  none  before  or  after  him  have  been  fired 
with  a  passionate  sense  of  moral  beauty.  Justice,  Temperance, 
Truth,  are  no  mere  names  to  him,  but  real  existences  to  which  his 
whole  nature  clings  with  a  rapturous  affection.  Outer  beauty  he 
believed  to  spring,  and  loved  because  it  sprang,  from  the  beauty 
of  the  soul  within.  There  was  much  in  such  a  moral  protest  as 
this  to  rouse  dislike  in  any  age,  but  it  is  the  glory  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  that,  ^'  mad  world"  as  in  many  ways  it  was,  all  that  was 
noble  welcomed  the  "Faerie  Queen."  Elizabeth  herself^  says 
Spenser,  "  to  mine  open  pipe  inclined  her  ear,"  and  bestowed  a 
pension  on  the  poet.    He  soon  returned  to  Ireland,  to  ccmmemo* 
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rate  his  marrias^e  in  sonnets  and  the  most  beautiful  of  bridal 
songs,  and  to  complete  three  more  books  of  his  poem  among  love 
and  poverty  and  troubles  from  his  Irish  neighbora.  Trouble  was, 
indeed,  soon  to  take  a  graver  form.  Spenser  was  still  at  work  on 
the  "  Faerie  Queen"  when  the  Irish  discontent  broke  into  revolt, 
and  the  poet  escaped  from  his  burning  house  to  fly  to  England,  and 
to  die  broken-hearted,  it  may  be — as  Jonson  says — "for  want  of 
bread,"  in  an  inn  at  Westminster. 

If  the  "Faerie  Queen"  expressed  the  higher  elements  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  the  whole  ot  that  age,  its  lower  elements  and  its 
higher  alike,  was  expressed  in  the  English  drama.  We  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  the  circumstances  which  every  where  through- 
out Europe  were  giving  a  poetic  impulse  to  the  newly-aroused  in- 
telligence of  men,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  impulse  every 
where  took  a  dramatic  shape.  The  artificial  French  tragedy 
which  began  about  this  time  with  Garnier  was  not,  indeed,  destined 
to  exert  any  influence  over  English  poetry  till  a  later  age ;  but  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  comedy,  which  had  begun  half  a  century 
earlier  with  Machiavelli  and  Ariosto,  was  felt  directly  through  the 
novelle,  or  stories,  which  served  as  plots  for  the  dramatists.  It 
left  its  stamp  indeed  on  some  of  the  worst  characteristics  of  the 
Eng^lish  stas^e.  The  features  of  our  drama  that  startled  the  moral 
temper  of  the  time  and  won  the  deadly  hatred  of  the  Puritan,  its 
grossness  and  profanity,  its  tendency  to  scenes  of  horror  and  crime, 
its  profuse  employment  of  cruelty  and  lust  as  grounds  of  dramatic 
action,  its  daring  use  of  the  horrible  and  the  unnatural  whenever 
they  enable  it  to  display  the  more  terrible  and  revolting  sides  of 
human  passion,  were  derived  from  the  Italian  stage.  It  is  doubt- 
ful how  much  the  English  playwrights  may  have  owed  to  the 
Spanish  drama,  that  under  Lope  and  Cervantes  sprang  suddenly 
into  a  grandeur  which  almost  rivaled  their  own.  In  the  inter- 
mixture of  tragedy  and  comedy,  in  the  abandonment  of  the  sol- 
emn uniformity  of  poetic  diction  for  the  colloquial  language  of  real 
life,  the  use  of  unexpected  incidents,  the  complications  of  their 
plots  and  intrigues,  tne  dramas  of  England  and  Spain  are  remark- 
ably alike;  but  the  likeness  seems  rather  to  have  sprung  from  a 
similarity  in  the  circumstances  to  which  both  owed  their  rise,  than 
from  any  direct  connection  of  the  one  with  the  other.  The  real  or- 
igin of  the  English  drama,  in  fact,  lay  not  in  any  influence  from 
without,  but  in  the  influence  of  England  itself.  The  temper  of  the 
nation  was  dramatic.  Ever  since  the  Reformation,  the  Palace,  the 
Inns  of  Court,  and  the  University  had  been  vying  with  one  an- 
other in  the  production  of  plays;  and  so  early  was  their  popular- 
ity that  even  under  Henry  the  Eighth  it  was  found  necessary  to 
create  a  "  master  of  the  revels"  to  supervise  them.  Every  prog- 
ress of  Elizabeth  from  shire  to  shire  was  a  succession  of  shows  and 
interludes.  Dian  with  her  nymphs  met  the  Queen  as  she  retui*ned 
from  hunting;  Love  presented  her  with  liis  golden  arrow  as  she 
passed  through  the  gates  of  Norwich.  From  the  earlier  years  of 
her  reign,  the  new  spirit  of  the  Renascence  had  been  pouring  itself 
into  the  rough  mould  of  the  mystery  plays,  whose  allegorical  vir- 
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tues  and  vices,  or  Scriptnral  heroes  and  heroines,  had  handed  on 
the  spirit  of  the  drama  through  the  Middle  Ages.  Adaptations 
from  classical  pieces  soon  began  to  alternate  with  the  purely  re- 
ligious *'  moralities ;''  and  an  attempt  at  a  livelier  style  of  expres- 
sion and  invention  appeared  in  the  popular  comedy  of  Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle;"  while  Sackville,  Lord  Dorset, in  his  tragedy  of 
"Gorbeduc"  made  a  bold  effort  at  sublimity  of  diction,  and  intro- 
duced the  use  of  blank  verse  as  the  vehicle  of  dramatic  dialogue. 
But  it  was  not  to  these  tentative  efforts  of  scholars  and  nobles 
that  the  English  stage  was  really  indebted  for  the  amazing  out- 
burst of  genms,  which  dates  from  the  moment  when  "  the  Earl  of 
Leicester's  servants"  erected  the  first  public  theatre  in  Blackfriars. 
It  was  the  people  itself  that  ci^ated  its  stage.  The  i^heatre,  in- 
deed, was  commonly  only  the  court-yard  of  an  inn,  or  a  mere  booth 
such  as  is  still  seen  at  a  country  fair ;  the  bulk  of  the  audience  sat 
beneath  the  open  sky  in  the  "  pit"  or  yard ;  a  few  covered  seats  in 
the  galleries  which  ran  round  it  formed  the  boxes  of  the  wealthier 
spectators,  while  patrons  and  nobles  found  seats  upon  the  actual 
boards.  All  the  appliances  were  of  the  roughest  sort:  a  few  flow- 
ers served  to  indicate  a  garden,  crowds  and  armies  were  repre- 
sented by  a  dozen  scene-shiftere  with  swords  and  bucklei*s,  heroes 
rode  in  and  out  on  hobby-horses,  and  a  scroll  on  a  post  told  wheth- 
er the  scene  was  at  Athens  or  London.  There  were  no  female  act- 
ors, and  the  grossness  which  startles  us  in  words  which  fell  from 
women's  lips  took  a  different  color  when  every  woman's  part  w^as 
acted  by  a  boy.  But  difficulties  such  as  these  were  more  than 
compensated  by  the  popular  character  of  the  drama  itself,  Ritde 
as  the  theatre  miG:ht  be,  all  the  world  was  there.  The  stacre  was 
crowded  with  nobles  and  courtiers.  Apprentices  and  citizens 
thronged  the  benches  in  the  yard  below.  The  rough  mob  of  the 
pit  inspired,  as  it  felt,  the  vigorous  life,  the  rapid  transitions,  the 
passionate  energy,  the  reality,  the  life-like  medley  and  confusion, 
the  racy  dialogue,  the  chat,  the  wit,  the  pathos,  the  sublimity,  the 
rant  and  buffoonery,  the  coarse  horrors  and  vulgar  bloodshedding, 
the  immense  range  over  all  classes  of  society,  the  intimacy  with 
the  foulest  as  well  as  the  fairest  developments  of  human  temper, 
which  characterized  the  English  stage.  The  new  drama  repre- 
sented "the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  press- 
ure." The  people  itself  brought  its  nobleness  and  its  vileness  to 
the  boards.  No  stage  was  ever  so  human,  no  poetic  life  so  intense. 
Wild,  reckless,  defiant  of  all  past  tradition,  of  all  conventional 
laws,  the  English  dramatists  owned  no  teacher,  no  source  of  poetic 
inspiration,  but  the  people  itself. 

Few  events  in  our  literary  history  are  so  startling  as  this  sud- 
'  den  rise  of  the  Elizabethan  drama.  The  first  public  theatre,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  erected  only  in  the  middle  of  the  Queen's  reign. 
Before  the  close  of  it  eighteen  theatres  existed  in  London  alone. 
Fifty  dramatic  poets,  many  of  the  first  order,  appeared  in  the  fifty 
years  which  precede  the  closing  of  the  theatres  by  the  Puritans ; 
and  great  as  is  the  number  of  their  works  which  have  perished, 
we  still  possess  a  hundred  dramas,  all  written  within  this  period, 
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and  of  which  at  least  a  half  are  excellent.  A  glance  at  their  au- 
thoi-s  shows  us  that  the  intellectual  quickening  of  the  age  had  now 
reached  the  mass  of  the  people.  Almost  all  of  the  new  playwrights 
were  fairly  educated,  and  many  were  university  men.  But,  in- 
stead of  courtly  singers  of  the  Sidney  and  Spenser  sort,  we  sec  the 
advent  of  the  "poor  scholar."  The  earlier  dramatists,  such  as 
Nash,  Peele,  Kyd,  Greene,  and  Marlowe,  were  for  the  most  part 
poor,  and  reckless  in  their  poverty ;  wild  livers,  defiant  of  law  or 
common  fame,  in  revolt  against  the  usages  and  religion  of  their  day, 
*'  atheists"  in  general  repute, "  holding  Moses  for  a  juggler,"  haunt- 
ing the  brothel  and  the  ale-house,  and  dying  starved  or  in  tavern 
brawls.  But  with  their  appearance  began  the  Elizabethan  drama. 
The  few  plays  which  have  reached  us  of  an  earlier  date  are  either 
cold  imitations  of  the  classical  and  Italian  comedy,  or  rude  farces 
like  "Ralph  Roister  Doister,"  or  tragedies  such  as  "Gorbeduc," 
where,  poetic  as  occasional  passages  may  be,  there  is  little  promise 
of  dramatic  development.  But  in  the  year  which  preceded  the 
coming  of  the  Armada  the  whole  aspect  of  the  stage  suddenly 
changes,  and  the  new  dramatists  range  themselves  around  two  men 
of  very  different  genius,  Robert  Greene  and  Christopher  Marlowe. 
Of  Greene,  as  the  creator  of  our  lighter  English  prose,  we  have  al- 
ready spoken.  But  his  w^ork  as  a  poet  was  of  yet  greater  impor- 
tance. No  figure  better  paints  the  group  of  young  playwrights. 
He  left  Cambridge  to  travel  through  Italy  and  Spain,  and  to  bring 
back  the  debauchery  of  the  one  and  the  skepticism  of  the  other. 
In  the  words  of  remorse  he  wrote  before  his  death  he  paints  him- 
self as  a  drunkard  and  a  roisterer,  winning  money  only  by  cease- 
less pamphlets  and  plays  to  waste  it  on  wine  and  women,  and 
drinking  the  cup  of  life  to  the  dregs.  Hell  and  the  after- world 
were  the  butts  of  his  ceaseless  mockery.  If  he  had  not  feared  the 
judges  of  the  Queen's  courts  more  than  he  feared  God,  he  said, 
in  bitter  jest,  he  should  often  have  turned  cutpurse.  Ho  married, 
and  loved  his  wife,  but  she  was  soon  deserted ;  and  the  wretched 
profligate  found  himself  again  plunged  into  excesses  which  he 
loathed,  though  he  could  not  live  without  them.  But  wild  as  was 
the  life  of  Greene,  his  pen  was  pure.  He  is  steadily  on  virtue's 
side  in  the  love  pamphlets  and  novelettes  he  poured  out  in  endless 
succession,  and  whose  plots  were  dramatized  by  the  school  which 
gathered  round  him.  His  keen  perception  of  character  and  the 
relations  of  social  life,  the  playfulness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  liveli-^ 
ness  of  his  style  exerted  an  influence  on  his  contemporaries  hardly 
inferior  to  that  of  Marlowe.  The  life  of  Marlowe  was  as  riotous, 
his  skepticism  even  more  daring,  than  the  life  and  skepticism  of 
Greene.  His  early  death  alone  saved  him,  in  all  probabilitv,  fi'om 
a  prosecution  for  atheism.  He  was  charged  with  calling  Moses  a 
juggler,  and  with  boasting  that,  if  he  undertook  to  write  a  new 
religion,  it  should  be  a  better  religion  than  the  Christianity  he  saw 
around  him.  But  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  Greene  he  is  the 
creator  of  the  English  drama.  Born  at  the  opening  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  son  of  a  Canterbury  shoe-maker,  but  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, Marlowe  bni-st  on  the  world,  in  the  year  which  preceded 
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the  triumph  over  the  Armada,  with  a  pl^y  which  at  once  wrought 
a  revolution  in  the  English  stage,  bombastic  and  extravagant 
as  it  was,  and  extravagance  reached  its  height  in  the  scene  where 
captive  kings,  the  "  pampered  jades  of  Asia,"  drew  their  conquer- 
or^ car  across  the  stage,  **  Tamburlaine"  not  only  indicated  the 
revolt  of  the  new  drama  against  the  timid  inanities  of  euphu- 
ism, but  gave  an  earnest  of  that  imaginative  daring,  the  secret  of 
which  Marlowe  was  to  bequeath  to  the  playwrights  who  followed 
him.  He  perished  at  thirty  in  a  shameful  brawl,  but  in  his  brief 
career  he  had  struck  the  grander  notes  of  the  coming  drama.  His 
Jew  of  Malta  was  the  herald  of  Shylock.  He  opened  in  ^  Edward 
the  Second^'the  series  of  historical  plays  which  gave  us^Csssar" 
and  "  Richard  the  Third."  Riotous^  grotesque,  and  full  of  a  mad 
thirst  for  pleasure  as  it  is,  his  **  Fanstus"  was  the  first  dramatic  at- 
tempt to  touch  the  great  problem  of  the  relations  of  man  to  the 
nnseen  world,  to  paint  the  power  of  doubt  in  a  temper  leavened 
with  superstition,  the  daring  of  human  defiance  in  a  heart  aban- 
doned to  despair.  Rash,  unequal,  stooping  even  to  the  ridiculous 
in  his  cumbrous  and  vulvar  buffoonery,  there  is  a  force  in  Marlowe, 
a  conscious  grandeur  ot  tone,  a  range  of  passion,  which  set  him 
above  all  his  contemporaries  save  one.  In  the  higher  qualities  of 
imagination,  as  in  the  majesty  and  sweetness  of  his  ^^  mighty  line," 
ho  is  inferior  to  Shakspere  alone. 

A  few  daring  jests,  a  brawl  and  a  fatal  stab,  make  up  the  life  of 
Marlowe ;  but  even  details  such  as  these  are  wanting  to  the  life 
of  William  Shakspere.  Of  hardly  any  great  poet,  indeed,  do  we 
know  so  little.  For  the  story  of  his  youth  we  have  only  one  or 
two  trifling  legends,  and  these  almost  certainly  false.  Not  a  sin- 
gle letter  or  characteristic  saying,  not  one  of  the  jests  ^^  spoken  at 
the  Meimaid,"  hardly  a  single  anecdote,  remains  to  illustrate  his 
busy  life  in  London.  His  look  and  figure  in  later  age  have  been 
preserved  by  the  bust  over  his  tomb  at  Stratfoi*d,  and  a  hundred 
vears  afler  his  death  he  was  still  remembered  in  his  native  town ; 
but  the  minute  diligence  of  the  inquirers  of  the  Georgian  time 
was  able  to  glean  hardly  a  single  detail,  even  of  the  most  trivial 
order,  which  could  throw  light  upon  the  yeai*s  of  retirement  be- 
fore his  death.  It  is  owing  perhaps  to  the  harmony  and  unity  of 
his  temper  that  no  salient  peculiarity  seems  to  have  left  its  trace 
on  the  memory  of  his  contemporaries ;  it  is  the  very  grandeur  of 
his  genius  which  precludes  us  from  discovering  any  personal  trait 
in  his  works.  His  supposed  self-revelation  in  the  Sonnets  is  so 
obscure  that  only  a  few  outlines  can  be  traced  even  by  the  bold- 
est conjecture.  In  his  dramas  he  is  all  his  characters,  and  his 
characters  range  over  all  mankind.  There  is  not  one,  or  the  act 
or  word  of  one,  that  we  can  identify  personally  with  the  poet  him- 
self. 

He  was  bora  in  the  sixth  vear  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  twelve  years 
after  the  birth  of  Spenser,  three  years  later  than  the  birth  of  Ba- 
con. Marlowe  was  of  the  same  age  with  Shakspere;  Greene  prob- 
ably a  few  years  older.  His  father,  a  glover  and  small  farmer  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  was  forced  by  poverty  to  lay  down  bis  office 
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of  alderman,  as  his  son  reached  boyhood ;  and  the  stress  of  pov- 
erty may  have  been  the  cause  which  drove  William  Shakspere, 
who  was  already  married  at  eighteen  to  a  wife  older  than  himself, 
to  London  and  the  stage.  His  life  in  the  capital  is  said  (but  the 
statement  is  mere  guesswork)  to  have  begun  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  the  memorable  year  which  followed  Sidney's  death,  which 
preceded  the  coming  of  the  Armada,  arid  which  witnessed  the  pro- 
duction of  JVIarlowe's  "  Tamburlaine."  If  we  take  the  language 
of  the  Sonnets  as  a  record  of  his  personal  feeling,  his  new  profes- 
sion as  an  actor  stirred  in  him  only  the  bitterness  of  self-contempt. 
He  chides  with  Fortune,  "  that  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
than  public  means  that  public  manners  breed ;"  he  writhes  at  the 
thought  that  he  has  "  made  himself  a  motley  to  the  view"  of  the 
gaping  apprentices  in  the  pit  of  Blackfiiars.  "  Thence  comes  it," 
he  adds,  "  that  my  name  receives  a  brand,  and  almost  thence  my 
nature  is  subdued  to  that  it  works  in."  But  the  application  of 
the  words  is  a  more  than  doubtful  one.  In  spite  of  petty  squab- 
bles with  some  of  his  dramatic  rivals  at  the  outset  of  his  career, 
the  genial  nature  of  the  new-comer  seems  to  have  won  him  a  gen- 
eral love  among  his  fellow-actore.  In  his  early  years,  while  still 
a  mere  fitter  of  old  plays  for  the  stage,  a  fellow-playwright,  Chet- 
tle,  answered  Greene's  attack  on  him  in  words  of  honest  affection : 
'^  Myself  have  seen  his  demeanor  no  less  civil,  than  he  excellent  in 
the  quality  he  professes:  besides,  divers  of  worship  have  reported 
his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  augurs  his  honesty;  and  his  fa- 
cetious grace  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art."  His  partner  Bur- 
bage  spoke  of  him  after  death  as  a  "  worthy  friend  and  fellow ;" 
and  Jonson  handed  down  the  general  tradition  of  his  time  when 
he  described  him  as  "  indeed  honest,  and  of  an  open  and  free  na- 
ture." 

His  profession  as  an  actor  was  at  any  rate  of  essential  service 
to  him  in  the  poetic  career  which  he  soon  undertook.  Not  only 
did  it  give  him  the  sense  of  theatncal  necessities  which  makes  his 
plays  so  effective  on  the  boards,  but  it  enabled  him  to  bring  his 
pieces  as  he  wrote  them  to  the  test  of  the  stage.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  Jonson's  statement  that  Shakspere  never  blotted  a  line, 
there  is  no  justice  in  the  censure  which  it  implies  on  his  careless- 
ness or  incorrectness.  The  conditions  of  poetic  publication  were 
•in  fact  wholly  different  from  those  of  our  own  day.  A  drama  re- 
mained for  years  in  manuscript  as  an  acting  piece,  subject  to  con- 
tinual revision  and  amendment;  and  every  reheareal  and  represen- 
tation afforded  hints  for  change,  which  we  know  the  young  poet 
was  far  from  neglecting.  The  chance  which  has  preserved  an 
earlier  edition  of  his  "  Hamlet"  shows  in  what  an  unsparing  way 
Shakspere  could  recast  even  the  finest  products  of  his  genius. 
Five  years  after  the  supposed  date  of  his  arrival  in  London,  he 
was  already  famous  as  a  dramatist  Greene  speaks  bitterly  of 
him,  under  the  name  of  "  Shakescene,"  as  an  "  upstart  crow  beauti- 
fied with  our  feathers,"  a  sneer  which  points  to  a  time  when  the 
young  author  was  preparing  himself  for  loftier  flights  by  fitting 
older  pieces  of  his  preaecessors  for  the  stage.    He  was  soon  part- 
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ner  in  the  theatre,  actor,  and  playwright ;  and  another  nickname, 
that  of  Johannes  Factotum,"  or  Jack  of  all  Trades,  shows  his  read- 
iness to  take  all  honest  work  which  came  to  hand.  ^^  Pericles"  and 
^' Titus  Andronicus"  are  probably  instances  of  almost  worthless 
but  popular  plays  touched  up  with  a  few  additions  from  Shaks- 
pere's  pen;  and  of  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  "Henry  the 
Sixth"  only  about  a  third  can  be  traced  to  him.  The  death  scene 
of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  though  chosen  by  Reynolds  in  his  famous 
picture  as  specially  Shaksperian,  is  taken  bodily  from  some  older 
dramatist,  Marlowe  perhaps,  or  Peele,  whom  Shakspere  was  adapt- 
insc  for  the  stas^e. 

With  the  poem  of  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  "the  firet  heir  of  my 
invention,"  as  he  calls  it,  the  period  of  independent  creation  fairly 
began.  The  date  of  its  publication  was  a  very  memorable  one. 
The  "  Faerie  Queen"  had  appeared  only  three  years  before,  and 
had  placed  Spenser,  without  a  rival,  at  the  head  of  English  poetry. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  two  leadini:^  dramatists  of  the  time  passed 
at  this  moment  suddenly  away.  Greene  died  in  poverty  and  self- 
reproach  in  the  house  of  a  poor  shoe-maker.  "  Doll,"  he  wrote  to 
the  wife  he  had  abandoned,  "  I  charge  thee,  by  the  love  of  our 
youth  and  by  my  soul's  rest,  that  thou  wilt  see  this  man  paid ;  for 
if  he  and  his  wife  had  not  succored  me,  I  had  died  in  the  streets." 
"Oh,  that  a  year  were  granted  me  to  live!"  cried  the  young  poet 
from  his  bed  of  death — "but  I  must  die,  of  every  man  abhorred  ! 
Time,  loosely  spent,  will  not  again  be  won !  My  time  is  loosely 
spent — and  I  undone !"  A  year  later,  the  death  of  Marlowe  in  a 
street  brawl  removed  the  only  rival  whose  powers  might  have 
equaled  Shakspere's  own.  He  was  now  about  thirty;  and  the 
twenty-three  years  which  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  the 
"Adonis"  and  his  death  were  filled  with  a  series  of  masterpieces. 
Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  his  genius  than  its  incessant  ac- 
tivity. Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period  he  produced  on  an 
averacre  two  dramas  a  vear,  and  this  in  addition  to  the  chansres 
and  transformations  he  effected  in  those  already  brought  on  the 
stage.  When  we  attempt,  however,  to  trace  the  growtli  and 
progress  of  the  poet's  mind  in  the  order  of  his  plays  we  are  met, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  many  of  them,  by  an  absence  of  any  real  in- 
formation as  to  the  dates  of  their  appearance,  which  is  hardly 
compensated  by  the  guesses  of  later  inquirers.  The  facts  on  whicn 
conjecture  has  to  build  are  indeed  extremely  i^^,  "Venus  and 
Adonis,"  with  the  "  Lucrece,"  must  have  been  written  before  their 
publication  in  1593-94 ;  the  Sonnets,  though  not  published  till  1609, 
were  known  in  some  form  among  his  private  friends  as  early  as 
1598.  His  earlier  plays  are  defined  by  a  list  given  in  the  "Wit's 
Treasury"  of  Francis  Meres  in  1598,  though  the  omission  of  a  play 
from  a  casual  catalogue  of  this  kind  would  hardly  warrant  us  in 
assuming  its  necessary  non-existence  at  the  time.  The  works 
ascribed  to  him  at  his  death  are  fixed,  in  the  same  approximate 
fashion,  through  the  edition  published  by  his  fellow-actors.  Be- 
yond these  meagre  facts,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  publication  of 
a  few  of  his  dramas  in  his  lifetime,  all  is  uncertain ;  and  the  con- 
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elusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  these,  and  from  the  dramas 
themselves,  as  well  as  from  assumed  resemblances  with,  or  refer- 
ences to,  other  plays  of  the  period  can  only  be  accepted  as  rough 
approximations  to  the  truth.  His  lighter  comedies  and  historical 
dramas  can  be  assigned  with  fair  probability  to  the  period  be- 
tween 1593,  when  he  was  known  as  nothing  more  than  an  adapter, 
and  1598,  when  they  are  mentioned  in  the  list  of  Meres.  They 
bear  on  them  indeed  the  stamp  of  youth.  In  "Love's  Labor's  Lost" 
the  young  playwright  quizzes  the  verbal  wit  and  high-flown  ex- 
travagance of  thought  and  phrase  which  Euphues  had  made  fash- 
ionable in  the  court  world  of  the  time ;  his  fun  breaks  almost  riot- 
ously out  in  the  practical  jokes  of  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  and 
the  endless  blunderings  of  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors."  His  work  is 
as  yet  marked  by  little  poetic  elevation,  or  by  passion ;  but  the 
easy  grace  of  the  dialogue,  the  dexterous  management  of  a  compli- 
cated story,  the  genial  gayety  of  his  tone,  and  the  music  of  his 
verse,  placed  Shakspere  at  once  at  the  head  of  his  fellows  as  a 
master  of  social  comedy.  In  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
which  followed,  perhaps,  these  earlier  efforts,  his  painting  of  man- 
ners is  suffused  by  a  tenderness  and  ideal  beauty,  which  formed 
an  effective  protest  against  the  hard  though  vigorous  character- 
painting  which  the  first  success  of  Ben  Jonson  in  "Every  Man  in 
his  Humor"  brought  at  the  time  into  fashion.  Quick  on  these  light- 
er comedies  followed  two,  in  which  his  genius  started  fully  mto 
life.  His  poetic  power,  held  in  reserve  till  now,  showed  itself  with 
a  splendid  profusion  in  the  brilliant  fancies  of  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream ;"  and  passion  swept  like  a  tide  of  resistless  delight 
through  "  Ilomeo  and  Juliet."  Side  by  side,  however,  with  these 
delicate  imaginings  and  piquant  sketches  of  manners,  had  been  ap- 
pearing during  this  short  interval  of  intense  activity  his  historical 
dramas.  No  plays  seem  to  have  been  more  popular,  from  the  ear- 
liest hours  of  the  new  stage,  than  dramatic  representations  of  our 
history.  Marlowe  had  shown  in  his  "Edward  the  Second"  what 
tragic  grandeur  could  be  reached  in  this  favorite  field ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  Shakspere  had  been  led  naturally  toward  it  by  his  ear- 
lier occupation  as  an  adapter  of  stock  pieces  like  "Henry  the 
Sixth"  lor  the  new  requirements  of  the  stage.  He  still  to  some 
extent  followed  in  plan  the  older  plays  on  the  subjects  he  selected, 
but  in  his  treatment  of  their  themes  ho  shook  boldly  off  the  yoke 
of  the  past.  A  larger  and  deeper  conception  of  human  character 
than  any  of  the  old  dramatists  had  reached  displaced  itself  in 
Richard  the  Third,  in  Falstaff,  or  in  Hotspur;  while  m  Constance 
and  Richard  the  Second  the  pathos  of  human  suffering  was  paint- 
ed as  even  Marlowe  had  never  dared  to  paint  it.  No  dramas  have 
done  more  for  his  enduring  popularity  with  the  mass  of  English- 
men than  these  historical  plays  of  Shakspere;  echoing  sometimes, 
as  they  do,  much  of  our  national  prejudice  and  unfairness  of  Xexfir 
per  (as  in  his  miserable  caricature  of  Joan  of  Arc),  but  instinct 
throughout  w  ith  English  humor,  with  an  English  love  of  hard 
fighting,  an  English  faith  in  the  doom  that  waits  upon  triumph- 
ant evil,  and  English  pity  for  the  fallen. 
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Whether  as  a  tragedian  or  as  a  writer  of  social  comedy,  Shaks- 
pere  had  now  passed  far  beyond  his  fellows.  "The  Muses,"  said 
Meres,  **  would  speak  with  Shakspere's  fine  filed  phrase,  if  they 
would  speak  English."  His  personal  popularity  was  at  its  height. 
His  pleasant  temper,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  had  drawn  him 
early  into  contact  with  the  young  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom 
his  "Adonis"  and  "Lucrece"  are  dedicated;  and  the  different  tone 
of  the  two  dedications  shows  how  rapidly  acquaintance  ripened 
into  an  ardent  friendship.  It  is  probably  to  Southampton  that 
the  earlier  sonnets  were  addressed  during  this  period,  while  others 
may  have  been  written  in  the  character  of  his  friend  during  the 
quickly  changing  phases  of  the  Earl's  adventurous  life.  His 
wealth,  too,  was  growing  fast.  A  year  after  the  appearance  of  his 
two  poems  the  dramatic  company  at  Blackfriars,  in  which  he  was 
a  partner  as  well  as  actor,  built  their  new  theatre  of  the  Globe  on 
the  Bankside ;  and  four  yeare  later  he  was  rich  enough  to  aid  his 
father,  and  buy  the  house  at  Stratford  which  afterward  became  his 
home.  The  tradition  that  Elizabeth  was  so  pleased  M'ith  Falstaff 
in  "Henry  the  Fourth"  that  she  ordered  the  poet  to  show  her 
Falstaff  in  love — an  order  which  produced  the  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor" — whether  true  or  false,  shows  his  repute  as  a  play- 
wright. As  the  group  of  earlier  poets  passed  away,  they  found 
successors  in  Mai*ston,  Dekker,  Middleton,  Hey  wood,  and  Cliap- 
man,  and  above  all  in  Ben  Jonson.  But  none  of  these  could  di«^- 
pute  the  supremacy  of  Shaksnere.  The  verdict  of  Meres  in  1598, 
that "  Shakspere  among  the  English  is  the  most  excellent  in  both 
kinds  for  the  stage,"  represented  the  general  feeling  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  was  fully  master  at  last  of  the  resources  of  his 
art.  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  marks  tlie  i>erfection  of  his  de- 
velopment as  a  dramatist  in  the  completeness  of  its  stacje  effect, 
the  ingenuity  of  its  incidents,  the  ease  of  its  movement,  the  poetio 
beauty  of  its  higher  passages,  the  reserve  and  self-control  with 
which  its  poetry  is  used,  the  conception  and  deveiopnient  of  char- 
acter, and  above  all  the  mastery  with  which  character  and  event 
are  grouped  round  the  figure  of  Shylock.  But  the  poet's  temper  is 
still  young;  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  is  a  burst  of  gay 
laughter;  and  laughter  more  tempered,  yet  full  of  a  sweeter  fasci- 
nation, rings  round  us  in  "As  You  Like  It."  But  in  the  melan- 
choly and  meditative  Jacques  of  the  last  drama  we  feel  the  touch 
of  a  new  and  graver  mood.  Youth,  so  full  and  buoyant  in  the 
poet  till  now,  seems  to  have  passed  almost  suddenly  away.  Shaks- 
pere had  nearly  reached  forty ;  and  in  one  of  his  Sonnets,  which 
can  not  have  been  written  at  a  much  Ir.ter  time  than  this,  there 
are  indications  that  he  already  felt  the  advance  of  premature  age. 
The  outer  world  suddenly  darkened  around  him ;  the  brilliant 
circle  of  young  nobles  whose  friendship  ho  had  shared  was  broken 
up  by  the  political  storm  which  burst  in  the  mad  struggle  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex  for  power.  Essex  himself  fell  on  the  scaffold; 
his  friend  and  Shakspere's  idol,  Southampton,  passed  a  prisoner 
into  the  Tower;  Herbert,  Lord  Pembroke,  the  poet's  younger 
patron,  was  banished  from  Court     Hard  as  it  is  to  read  the  riddle 
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of  the  Essex  rising,  we  know  that  to  some  of  the  younger  and  more 
chivalrous  minds  of  the  age  it  seemed  a  noble  effort  to  rescue  En- 
gland from  intriguers  who  were  gathering  round  the  Queen ;  and  in 
this  effort  Shakspere  seems  to  have  taken  part.  The  production 
of  his  play  of  "Richard  the  Second"  at  the  theatre  was  one  of  the 
means  adopted  by  the  conspiratoi*s  to  prepare  the  nation  for  the 
revolution  tliey  had  contemplated ;  and  the  suspension  of  the  play- 
ers, on  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,marks  the  Government's  opinion 
as  to  the  way  their  sympathies  had  gone.  While  friends  were  thus 
falling  and  hopes  fading  without,  the  poet's  own  mind  seems  to 
have  been  going  through  a  phase  of  bitter  suffering  and  unrest. 
In  spite  of  the  ingenuity  of  commentatoi-s,  it  is  difficult  and  even 
impossible  to  derive  any  knowledge  of  Shakspere's  inner  history 
from  the  Sonnets;  "the  strange  imagery  of  passion  which  passes 
over  the  magic  mirror,"  it  has  been  iinely  said, "  has  no  tangible 
evidence  before  or  behind  it;"  but  its  mere  passing  is  itself  an 
evidence  of  the  restlessness  and  agony  within.  The  change  in 
the  character  of  his  dramas  gives  a  surer  indication  of  his  change 
of  mood.  "There  seems  to  have  been  a  period  in  Shakspere's 
life,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "when  his  heart  was  ill  at  ease,  and  ill  con- 
tent with  the  world  and  his  own  conscience;  the  memory  of  hours 
misspent,  the  pang  of  affection  misplaced  or  unrequited,  the  ex- 
perience of  man's  worser  nature  which  intercourse  with  unworthy 
associates  by  choice  or  circumstances  peculiarly  teaches,  these  as 
they  sank  down  into  the  depth  of  his  great  mind  seem  not  only  to 
have  inspired  into  it  the  conception  of  Lear  or  Timon,  but  that  of 
one  primary  character — the  censurer  of  mankind.  This  type  is 
first  seen  in  the  philosophic  melancholy  of  Jacques,  gazing  with  an 
undiminished  serenity  and  with  a  gayety  of  fancy,  though  not  of 
manners,  on  the  follies  of  the  world.  It  assumes  a  graver  cast  in 
the  exiled  Duke  of  the  same  play,  and  next  one  rather  more  severe 
in  the  Duke  in  '  Measure  for  Measure.'  In  all  these,  however,  it 
is  merely  contemplative  philosophy.  In  Hamlet  this  is  mingled 
with  the  impulses  of  a  perturbed  heart  under  the  pressure  of  ex- 
traordinary circumstances;  it  shines  no  longer,  as  in  the  former 
characters,  with  a  steady  light,  but  plays  in  fitful  coruscations 
amid  feigned  gayety  and  extravagance.  In  Lear  it  is  the  flash  of 
sudden  inspiration  across  the  incongruous  imagery  of  madness;  in 
Timon  it  is  obscured  by  the  exaggeration  of  misanthropy." 

The  "obstinate  questionings  of  invisible  things"  which  had 
given  their  philosophical  cast  to  the  wonderful  group  of  dramas 
which  Iiad  at  last  raised  Shakspere  to  his  post  among  the  great- 
est of  the  world's  poets,  still  hung  round  him  in  the  yeai*s  of  quiet 
retirement  which  preceded  his  death.  The  wealth  he  had  amass- 
ed as  actor,  stage  proprietor,  and  author  enabled  him  to  purchase 
a  handsome  property  at  Stratford,  the  home  of  his  youth,  which,  if 
we  may  trust  tradition,  he  had  never  failed  to  visit  once  a  year 
since  he  left  it  to  seek  his  fortune  on  the  London  boards.  His  last 
dramas,  "Othello,"  "The  Tempest," " CsBsar,"  "Antony,"  "Corio- 
lanus,"  were  written  in  the  midst  of  ease  and  competence,  in'the 
home  where  he  lived  as  a  country  gentleman  with  his  wife  and 
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daughters.  His  classical  plays  were  the  last  assertion  of  an  age 
which  was  passing  away.  The  spirit  of  the  Renascence  was  fil- 
ing before  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  Puritanism  was  hard* 
enmg  and  narrowing,  while  it  was  invigorating  and  ennobling, 
life  by  its  stern  morality,  its  seriousness,  its  conviction  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  God  and  of  the  weakness  of  man.  The  old  daring 
which  had  turned  England  into  a  people  of  ^'  adventurers,"  the 
sense  of  inexhaustible  resources  in  the  very  nature  of  man,  the 
buoyant  freshness  of  youth,  the  intoxicating  sense  of  beauty  and 
joy,  which  had  created  Drake  and  Sidney  and  Marlowe,  were 
dying  with  Shakspere  himself.  The  Bible  was  superseding  Plu- 
tarch. The  pedantry  of  euphuism  was  giving  way  to  the  ped- 
antry of  Scriptural  phrases.  The  "obstinate  questionings  of  in- 
visible things"  which  haunted  the  finer  minds  of  the  Renascence, 
were  being  stereotyped  into  the  theological  formulas  of  the  Pre- 
destinanan.  A  new  political  world,  healthier,  more  really  nation- 
al, but  less  picturesque,  less  wrapped  in  the  mystery  and  splendor 
which  poets  love,  was  rising  with  the  new  moral  world.  Rifts 
which  were  still  little  were  widening  hour  by  hour,  and  threaten- 
ing ruin  to  the  great  fabric  of  Church  and  State  which  Elizabeth 
had  built  up,  and  to  which  the  men  of  the  Renascence  clung  pas- 
sionately. From  all  this  new  world  of  feeling  and  action  Shaks- 
pere stood  utterly  aloof.  Of  the  popular  tendencies  of  Puritan- 
ism— and  great  as  were  its  faults,  Puritanism  may  fairly  claim  to 
be  the  first  political  system  which  recognized  the  grandeur  of  the 
people  as  a  whole — Shakspere  knew  nothing.  In  his  earlier  dra- 
mas he  had  reflected  the  common  faith  of  his  age  in  the  grandeur 
of  kingship  as  the  one  national  centre;  in  his  later  plays  he  repre- 
sents the  aristocratic  view  of  social  life  which  was  shared  by  all 
the  nobler  spirits  of  the  Elizabethan  time.  Coriolanus  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  great  noble;  and  the  reiterated  taunts  wliich  he 
hurls  in  play  after  play  at  the  rabble  only  echo  the  general  tem- 
per of  the  lienascence.  Nor  were  the  spiritual  sympathies  of  the 
poet  those  of  the  coming  time.  While  the  world  was  turning 
more  and  more  to  the  speculations  of  theology,  man  and  man's 
nature  remained  to  the  last  the  one  inexhaustible  subject  of  inter- 
est with  Shakspere,  as  it  had  been  with  his  favorite,  Montaigne. 
Caliban  was  his  latest  creation.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  wheth- 
er his  faith,  if  faith  there  were,  was  Catholic  or  Protestant.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  say  whether  he  had  any  religious  belief  or  not. 
The  religious  phrases  which  are  thinly  scattered  over  his  works 
are  little  more  than  expressions  of  a  distant  and  imaginative  rev- 
erence. And  on  the  deeper  grounds  of  religious  faith  his  silence 
is  significant  He  is  silent,  and  the  doubt  of  Hamlet  deepens  his 
silence,  about  the  after-world.  "  To  die,"  it  may  be,  was  to  him  as 
to  Claudio, "  to  go  we  know  not  where."  Often,  at  any  rate,  as  his 
"questionings"  turn  to  the  riddle  of  life  and  death,  he  leaves  it  a 
riddle  to  the  last,  without  heeding  the  common  theolosfical  solu- 
tions  around  him.  "We  ai*e  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  and 
our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a  sleep." 
The  contrast  between  the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  and 
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the  new  temper  of  tlie  nation  became  yet  stronger  when  the 
death  of  IShakspere  left  the  sovereignty  of  the  English  stage  to 
Ben  Jonson.  Jonson  retained  it  almost  to  the  moment  when  the 
drama  itself  perished  in  the  storm  of  the  Civil  War.  Webster 
and  Ford,  indeed,  surpassed  him  in  tragic  grandeur,  Massinger  in 
facility  and  grace,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  poetry  and  invent- 
iveness; but  in  the  breadth  of  his  dramatic  quality,  his  range  over 
every  kind  of  poetic  excellence,  Jonson  was  excelled  by  Shaks- 
pere  alone.  His  life  retained  to  the  last  the  riotous,  defiant  col- 
or of  the  earlier  dramatic  world  in  which  he  had  made  his  way  to 
fame.  The  step-son  of  a  brick-layer,  then  a  poor  Cambridge  schol- 
ar, he  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  wara  of  the  Low  Countries, 
killed  his  man  in  single  combat  in  sight  of  both  armies,  and  re- 
turned at  nineteen  to  London  to  throw  himself  on  the  stage  for 
bread.  At  forty-five  he  was  still  so  vigorous  that  he  made  his 
way  to  Scotland  on  foot.  Even  in  old  age  his  "  mountain  belly,'' 
his  scarred  face,  and  massive  frame  became  famous  among  the 
men  of  a  younger  time,  as  they  gathered  at  the  "Mermaid"  to  list- 
en to  his  wit,  his  poetry,  his  outbursts  of  spleen  and  generosity,  of 
delicate  fancy,  of  pedantry,  of  riotous  excess.  His  entry  on  the 
stage  was  marked  by  a  proud  resolve  to  reform  it.  Already  a 
fine  scholar  in  early  manhood,  and  disdainful  of  writera  who,  like 
Shakspere,  knew  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  Jonson  aimed  at 
a  return  to  classic  severity,  to  a  severer  criticism  and  taste.  He 
blamed  the  extravagance  which  marked  the  poetry  around  him, 
he  studied  his  plots,  he  gave  symmetiy  and  regularity  to  his  sen- 
tences and  conciseness  to  his  phrase.  But  creativeness  disappears: 
in  his  social  comedies  we  are  among  qualities  and  types  rather 
than  men,  among  abstractions  and  not  characters.  His  comedy  is 
no  genial  reflection  of  life  as  it  is,  but  a  moral,  satirical  effort  to 
reform  manners.  It  is  only  his  wonderful  grace  and  real  poetic 
feeling  that  lis^hten  all  this  pedantry.  He  shares  the  vigor  and 
buoyancy  of  life  which  distinguished  the  school  from  which  he 
sprang.  His  stage  is  thronged  with  figures.  In  spite  of  his  talk 
about  correctness,  his  own  extravagance  is  only  saved  from  be- 
coming ridiculous  by  his  amazing  Jbrce.  If  he  could  not  create 
characters,  his  wealth  of  striking  details  gave  life  to  the  types 
which  he  substituted  for  them.  His  poetry,  too,  is  of  the  highest 
order;  his  lyrics  of  the  purest,  lightest  fancy;  his  mpsques  rich 
with  gorgeous  pictures ;  his  pastoral,  "  The  fead  Shepherd,"  frag- 
ment as  it  is,  breathes  a  delicate  tenderness.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
beauty  and  strength  which  lingered  on,  the  life  of  our  drama  was 
fast  ebbing  away.  The  interest  of  the  people  was  in  reality  being 
drawn  to  newer  and  graver  themes,  as  the  strusrijle  of  the  Great 
Rebellion  threw  its  shadow  before  it,  and  the  efforts  of  the  play- 
wrights to  arrest  this  tendency  of  the  time  by  fresh  excitement 
only  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  stage.  The  grossness  of  the 
later  comedy  is  incredible.  Almost  as  incredible  is  the  taste  of 
the  later  tragedians  for  horrors  of  incest  and  blood.  The  hatred 
of  the  Puritans  to  the  stage  was  not  a  mere  longing  to  avenge 
the  taunts  and  insults  which  the  stage  had  leveled  at  Paritan- 
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ism ;  it  was  in  the  main  the  honest  hatred  of  God-fearing  men 
against  the  foulest  depravity  presented  in  a  poetic  and  attractive 
form. 


Seetlon  TIH.— The  Conquest  of  Ireland.    1588—1610. 

{Authorities, — The  materials  for  the  early  history  of  Ireland  are  described  b? 
Professor  O'Cuitv  in  his  "Lectures  on  the  Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History, 
Dublin,  1861.  'fhey  may  be  most  conveniently  studied  by  the  general  reader  in  the 
compilation  known  as  "The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters*'  (Dublin,  1856)  edited  by 
Dr.  O'Donovan.  Its  ecclesiastical  history  is  dr^'ly  but  accurately  told  by  Dr.  Lnni- 
gan  ("  Ekiclesiastical  Histonr  of  Ireland,"  Dublin,  1829).  The  chief  authorities  for 
the  earlier  conquest  under  Henry  the  Second  are  the  "  Expugnatio  et  Topographia 
Hibemica,"  excellently  edited  for  the  Rolls  Series  by  Mr.  Dimock,  and  the  Anglo- 
Nonnan  poem  edited  by  M.  Francisque  Michel  (London,  Pickering,  1857).  5fr. 
Froude  has  devoted  especial  attention  to  the  relations  of  Ireland  with  the  Tudors ; 
but  both  in  accuracy  and  soundness  of  judgment  his  work  is  far  inferior  to  Mr.  Brew- 
er's examination  of  them  in  his  prefaces  of  the  State  Papers  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  or 
to  Mr.  Gardiner's  careful  and  temperate  account  of  the  final  conquest  and  settlement 
under  Mountjoy  and  Chichester  T**  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James 
the  First").  The  two  series  of  *^  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ireland"  by  Mr.  A.  G. 
Bichey  are  remarkable  for  their  information  and  fairness.] 


While  En^and  became  "  a  nest  of  singing  birds"  at  home,  the 
last  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  years  of  splendor  and  triumph 
abroad.  With  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  began  a  series  of  victories 
which  broke  the  power  of  Spain,  and  changed  the  political  aspect 
of  the  world.  The  exhaustion  of  tlie  royal  treasury  indeed  soon 
forced  Elizabeth  to  content  herself  with  issuing  commissions  to  vol- 
unteers; but  the  war  was  a  national  one,  and  the  nation  wagod  it 
lor  itself.  In  the  year  after  the  ruin  of  the  Armada  two  hundred 
vessels  and  twenty  thousand  volunteers  gathered  at  their  own  cost 
at  Plymouth,  under  the  command  of  Drake  and  Korris,  plundered 
Corunna,  and  insulted  the  Spanish  coast.  A  new  buccaneering  ex- 
pedition, which  had  made  its  way  to  the  West  Indies  under  Drake, 
captured  the  Spanish  galleons,  and  levied  contributions  on  the  rich 
merchant  cities  of  the  colonies.  Philip  was  roused  by  tlie  insult 
to  new  dreams  of  invasion,  but  his  tlireat  of  a  fresh  Armada  was 
met  by  a  daring  descent  of  the  English  forces  upon  Cadiz.  The 
town  was  plundered  and  burned  to  the  ground;  thirteen  vessels 
of  war  were  fired  in  its  harbor,  and  the  stores  accumulated  for  the 
expedition  utterly  destroyed.  In  spite  of  this  crushing  blow  a 
Spanish  fleet  gathered  in  the  following  year  and  set  sail  for  the 
English  coast ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  its  predecessor,  storms  proved 
more  fatal  than  the  English  guns,  and  the  ships  were  wrecked  and 
almost  destroyed  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  l<rom  this  moment  it 
was  through  France,  rather  than  by  a  direct  attack,  that  Philip 
hoped  to  reach  England.  The  Armada  had  hardly  been  dispersed, 
when  the  assassination  of  Henry  the  Tliird,  the  last  of  the  line  of 
Valois,  raised  Henry  of  Navarre  to  the  throne ;  and  the  accession 
of  a  Protestant  sovereiscn  at  once  ranged  the  Catholics  of  France 
to  a  man  on  the  side  of  the  League  and  its  leaders,  the  Guises. 
The  League  rejected  Henry's  claims  as  those  of  a  heretic,  admitted 
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the  ridiculous  pretensions  which  Philip  advanced  to  the  vacant 
throne,  and  received  the  support  of  Spanish  soldiery  and  Spanish 
treasure.  This  new  effort  of  Spain,  an  effort  whose  triumph  must 
have  ended  in  her  ruin,  forced  Elizabeth  to  aid  Henry  with  men 
and  money  in  his  seven  years'  struggle  against  the  overwhelming 
odds  which  seemed  arrayed  against  him ;  but  valuable  as  was  her 
support,  it  was  by  the  King's  amazing  courage  and  energy  that 
victory  was  at  last  wrested  from  his  foes.  In  spite  of  religious 
passion,  the  national  spirit  of  France  revolted  more  and  more  from 
the  rule  of  Spain,  and  the  King's  submission  to  the  faith  held  by 
the  bulk  of  his  subjects  at  last  destroyed  all  chance  of  Philip's 
success.  "  Paris  is  well  worth  a  mass"  was  the  famous  phrase  in 
Avhich  Henry  explained  his  abandonment  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
but  the  step  did  more  than  secure  Paris.  It  at  once  dashed  to 
the  ground  all  hopes  of  further  resistance,  it  dissolved  the  League, 
and  enabled  the  King  at  the  head  of  a  reunited  people  to  force 
Philip  to  acknowledge  his  title  and  to  consent  to  peace  in  the 
Treaty  of  Vervins. 

With  the  ruin  of  Philip's  projects  in  France  and  the  assertion 
of  English  supremacy  at  sea,  all  danger  from  Spain  passed  quietly 
away,  and  Elizabeth  was  able  to  direct  her  undivided  energies  to 
the  last  work  which  illustrates  her  reign. 

To  understand,  however,  the  final  conquest  of  Ireland,  we  must 
retrace  our  steps  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  island  had  at  that  time  fallen  far  below  the  height 
which  it  had  reached  when  its  missionaries  brought  religion  and 
learning  to  the  shores  of  North umbria.  Learning  had  almost  dis- 
appeared. The  Christianity  which  had  been  a  vital  force  in  the 
eighth  century  had  died  into  asceticism  and  supei'stition  in  the 
twelfth,  and  had  ceased  to  influence  the  morality  of  the  people  at 
large.  The  Church,  destitute  of  any  effective  organization,  was 
powerless  to  do  the  work  which  it  had  done  elsewhere  in  West- 
ern Europe,  or  to  introduce  order  into  the  anarchy  of  warring 
tribes.  On  the  contrary,  it  shared  the  anarchy  around  it.  Its 
head,  the  Coarb,  or  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  sank  into  the  heredi- 
tary chieftain  of  a  clan ;  its  bishops  were  without  dioceses,  and 
often  mere  dependents  of  the  greater  monasteries.  Hardly  a  trace 
of  any  central  authority  remained  to  knit  the  tribes  into  a  single 
nation,  though  the  Kins:  of  Ulster  claimed  supremacy  over  his 
fellow-kings  of  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught ;  and  even  with- 
in these  minor  kingships  the  regal  authority  was  little  more  than 
a  name.  The  one  living  thing  in  the  social  and  political  chaos 
was  the  sept,  or  tribe,  or  clan,  whose  institutions  remained  those 
of  the  earliest  stage  of  human  civilization.  Its  chieftainship  was 
hereditary,  but,  instead  of  passing  from  father  to  son,  it  was  held 
by  whoever  was  the  eldest  member  of  the  ruling  family  at  the 
time.  The  land  belonging  to  the  tribe  was  shared  among  its 
members,  but  redivided  among  thein  at  certain  intervals  of  years. 
The  practice  of  "  fosterage,"  or  adoption,  bound  the  adopted  child 
more  closely  to  its  foster-parents  ^han  to  its  family  by  blood. 
Whatever  elements  of  improvement  or  progress  had  be^tL  ycvVc^\ 
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duced  into  the  island  at  an  earlier  time  disappeared  in  the  long 
and  destructive  struggle  with  the  Danes.  The  coast-towns,  such 
as  Dublin  or  Watertbrd,  which  the  invaders  founded,  remained 
Danish  in  blood  and  manners,  and  at  feud  with  the  Celtic  tribes 
around  them,  though  sometimes  forced  by  the  fortunes  of  war  to 
pay  tribute,  and  to  accept,  in  name  at  least,  the  overlordship  of  the 
Irish  kings.  It  was  through  these  towns,  however,  that  the  inters 
course  with  England,  which  had  practically  ceased  since  the  eighth 
century,  was  to  some  extent  renewed.  Cut  off  from  the  native 
Church  of  the  island  by  national  antipathy,  the  Danish  coast-cities 
applied  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  for  the  ordination  of  their  bish- 
ops, and  acknowledged  a  right  of  spiritual  supervision  in  Lanfranc 
and  Anselm.  The  relations  thus  formed  were  drawn  closer  by 
the  slave-trade,  which  the  Conqueror  and  Bishop  Wulfstan  suc- 
ceeded for  a  time  in  suppressing  at  Bristol,  but  which  appears 
to  have  quickly  revived.  At  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second's  ac- 
cession Ireland  was  full  of  Englishmen,  who  had  been  kidnaped 
and  sold  into  slavery,  in  spite  of  royal  prohibitions  and  the  spirit- 
ual menaces  of  the  English  Church.  The  slave-trade  afforded  a 
legitimate  pretext  for  war,  had  a  pretext  been  needed  by  the  am- 
bition of  Henry  the  Second ;  ana  within  a  few  months  of  that 
king's  coronation  John  of  Salisbury  was  dispatched  to  obtain  the 
Papal  sanction  for  his  invasion  of  the  island.  The  enterprise,  as  it 
was  laid  before  Pope  Hadnan  IV.,  took  the  color  of  a  crusade. 
The  isolation  of  Ireland  from  the  general  body  of  Christendom, 
the  absence  of  learning  and  civilization,  the  scandalous  vices  of  its 
people,  were  alleged  as  the  grounds  of  Henry's  action.  It  was  the 
general  belief  at  the  time  that  all  islands  fell  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Papal  See,  and  it  was  as  a  possession  of  the  lioman 
Church  that  Henry  sought  Hadrian's  permission  to  enter  Ireland. 
His  aim  was  "  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  the  Church,  to  restrain  the 
progress  of  vices,  to  correct  the  mannere  of  its  people  and  to  plant 
virtue  amono:  them,  and  to  increase  the  Christian  relisrion."  lie 
engaged  to  "  subject  the  people  to  laws,  to  extirpate  vicious  cus- 
toms, to  respect  the  rights  oi  the  native  churches,  and  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  Peter's-pence"  as  a  recognition  of  the  overlordship 
of  the  Roman  See.  Hadrian  by  his  bull  approved  the  enterprise 
as  one  prompted  by  "  the  ardor  of  faith  and  love  of  religion,"  and 
declared  his  will  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should  receive  Henry 
with  all  honor,  and  revere  him  as  their  lord.  The  Papal  bull  was 
produced  in  a  great  council  of  the  English  baronage,  but  the  op- 
position was  strong  enough  to  force  on  Henry  a  temporary  aban- 
donment of  his  schemes,  and  his  energies  were  diverted  for  the 
moment  to  plans  of  continental  aggrandizement. 

Fourteen  years  had  passed  when  an  Irish  chieftain,  Dermot, 
King  of  Leinster,  presented  himself  at  Henry's  Court,  and  did 
homage  to  him  for  the  dominions  from  which  ho  had  been  driven 
in  one  of  the  endless  civil  ware  which  distracted  the  island.  Der- 
mot returned  to  Ireland  with  promises  of  aid  from  the  English 
knighthood ;  and  was  soon  followed  by  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  a  son 
of  the  Constable  of  Cardigan,  with  a  smsill  band  of  a  hundred  and 
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forty  kniglits,  sixty  men  at  arms,  and  three  or  four  hundred  Welsh 
archers.  Small  as  was  the  number  of  tlie  adventurers,  their  horses 
and  arms  proved  irresistible  to  the  Irish  kerns;  a  sally  of  the 
men  of  Wexford  was  avenged  by  the  storm  of  their  town ;  the 
Ossory  cLins  were  defeated  with  a  terrible  slaughter,  and  Dermot, 
seizing  a  head  from  the  heap  of  trophies  which  his  men  had  piled  at 
his  feet,  tore  off  in  savage  triumph  its  nose  and  lips  with  his  teeth. 
The  arrival  of  fresh  forces  heralded  the  coming  of  Richard  of 
Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Striguil,a  ruined  baron  who  bore  the 
nickname  of  Strongbow,  and  who  in  defiance  of  Henry's  prohibi- 
tion landed  with  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  as  Dermot's  mer- 
cenary, near  Waterford.  The  city  was  at  once  stormed,  and  the 
united  forces  of  the  Earl  and  King  marched  to  the  siege  of  Dublin. 
In  spite  of  a  relief  attempted  by  the  King  of  Connaught,  who  was 
recognized  as  overking  of  the  island  by  the  rest  of  the  tribes,  Dub- 
lin was  taken  by  surprise;  and  the  marriage  of  Earl  Richard  with 
Eva,  Dermot's  daughter,  left  him  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
which  followed  quickly  on  these  successes,  master  of  his  kingdom 
of  Leinster.  The  new  lord  had  soon,  however,  to  hurry  back  to 
England,  and  appease  the  jealousy  of  Henry  by  the  surrender  of 
Dublin  to  the  Crown,  by  doing  homage  for  Leinster  as  an  English 
lordship,  and  by  accompanying  the  King  in  his  voyage  to  the  new 
dominion  which  the  adventurers  had  won.  Had  Henry  been  al- 
lowed by  fortune  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
would  now  have  been  accomplished.  The  King  of  Connaught  in- 
deed and  the  chiefs  of  Ulster  refused  him  homage,  but  the  rest  of 
the  Irish  tribes  owned  his  suzerainty;  the  bishops  in  synod  at 
Cashel  recognized  him  as  their  lord ;  and  he  was  preparing  to  pen- 
etrate to  the  north  and  west,  and  to  secure  his  conquest  by  a  sys- 
tematic erection  of  castles  throughout  the  country,  when  the 
troubles  which  followed  on  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Thomas  re- 
called him  hurriedly  to  Normandy.  The  lost  opportunity  never 
again  arrived.  Connaught,  indeed,  bowed  to  a  nominal  acknowl- 
edgment of  Henry's  overlordship ;  John  De  Courcy  penetrated 
into  Ulster  and  established  himself  at  Do wnpatrick;  and  the  King 
planned  for  a  while  the  establishment  of  his  youngest  son,  John,  as 
lord  of  Ireland.  But  the  levity  of  the  young  prince,  who  mocked 
the  rude  dresses  of  the  native  chieflains,  and  plucked  them  in  in- 
sult by  the  beard,  compelled  his  recall ;  and  nothing  but  the  feuds 
and  weakness  of  the  Irish  tribes  enabled  the  adventurera  to  hold 
the  districts  of  Drogheda,  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and  Cork, 
which  formed  what  was  known  as  the  "English  Pale." 

Had  the  Irish  driven  their  invadera  into  the  sea,  or  the  English 
succeeded  in  the  complete  conquest  of  Ireland,  the  misery  of  its 
after-history  might  have  been  avoided.  A  struggle  such  as  that 
of  Scotland  under  Bruce  might  have  produced  a  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism and  national  union  which  would  have  formed  a  people  out  of 
the  mass  of  warring  clans.  A  conquest  such  as  that  of  England 
by  the  Normans  would  tiave  spread  at  any  rate  the  law,  the  order, 
the  peace,  and  civilization  of  the  conquering  country  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  conquered.    Unhappily  Ireland,  while 
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powerless  to  effect  its  deliverance,  was  strong  enough  to  hold  its 
assailants  at  bay.  The  country  was  broken  into  two  halves,  whose 
conflict  has  never  ceased.  The  barbarism  of  the  native  tribes  was 
only  intensified  by  their  hatred  of  the  civilized  intruders.  The 
intruders  themselves,  penned  up  in  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Pale, 
fell  rapidly  to  the  level  of  the  Irish  barbarism.  All  lawlessness, 
the  ferocity,  the  narrowness  of  feudalism,  broke  out  unchecked  in 
the  horde  of  adventurers  who  held  the  land  by  their  sword.  It 
needed  the  stern  vengeance  of  John,  whose  army  stormed  their 
strongholds,  and  drove  the  leading  barons  into  exile,  to  preserve 
even  their  fealty  to  the  English  Crown.  John  divided  the  Pale 
into  counties,  and  ordered  the  observance  of  the  English  law ;  but 
the  departure  of  his  army  was  the  signal  for  a  Veturn  of  the  an- 
archy which  he  had  trampled  underfoot.  Every  Irishman  with- 
out the  Pale  was  deemed  an  enemy  and  a  robber,  nor  was  his  mur- 
der cognizable  by  the  law.  Half  the  subsistence  of  the  barons 
was  drawn  from  their  forays  across  the  border,  and  these  forays 
were  avenged  by  incursions  of  native  marauders,  which  carried 
havoc  to  the  walls  of  Dublin.  The  English  settlers  in  the  Pale  it- 
self were  harried  and  oppressed  by  enemy  and  protector  alike; 
while  the  feuds  of  baron  with  baron  wasted  their  strength,  and 
prevented  any  effective  combination  against  the  Irish  enemy. 
The  landing  of  a  Scotch  force  after  Bannockburn  with  Edward 
Bruce  at  its  head,  and  a  general  rising  of  the  clans  on  its  ap- 
pearance, drove  indeed  the  barons  to  a  momentary  union;  and 
m  the  bloody  field  of  Athenry  their  valor  was  proved  by  the 
slaughter  of  eleven  thousand  of  their  foes,  and  the  almost  com- 
plete extinction  of  the  great  sept  of  the  0'Connoi*s.  But  with 
victory  returned  anarchy  and  degradation.  The  barons  sank  more 
and  more  into  Irish  chieftains ;  the  Fitz-Maurices,  who  became 
Earls  of  Desmond,  and  whose  great  territory  in  the  South  was 
erected  into  a  county  palatine,  adopted  the  dress  and  manners  of 
the  natives  around  them ;  and  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  of  Kil- 
kenny were  fruitless  to  check  the  growth  of  this  evil.  The  stat- 
ute forbade  the  adoption  by  any  man  of  English  blood  of  the  Irish 
language,  or  name,  or  dress;  it  enforced  the  use  of  English  law, 
and  made  that  of  the  native,  or  Brehon,  law,  which  had  crept  into 
the  Pale,  an  act  of  treason ;  it  made  treasonable  any  marriage  of 
the  Englishry  with  persons  of  Irish  blood,  or  any  adoption  of  En- 
glish children  by  Irish  foster-fathers.  The  anxiety  with  which  the 
English  Government  watched  the  degradation  which  its  laws  had 
failed  to  avert  stirred  it  at  last  to  a  serious  effort  for  the  conquest 
and  organization  of  the  island.  In  one  of  the  intervals  of  peace 
which  checkered  his  stormy  reign,  Richard  the  Second  landed  with 
an  army  of  overpowering  strength,  before  the  advance  of  which 
into  the  interior  all  notion  of  resistance  was  quickly  abandoned. 
Seventy-five  chiefs  of  clans  dici  him  homage;  and  the  four  ovei^ 
kings  of  the  island  followed  him  to  Dublin,  and  submitted  to  re- 
ceive the  order  of  knighthood.  The  King  devoted  himself  eager- 
ly to  the  work  of  forming  an  effective  government  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws,  the  removal  of  tyrannical  ofiicers,  and  the  con- 
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ciliation  of  the  native  tribes;  but  the  troubles  in  England  soon 
interrupted  bis  efforts,  and  all  traces  of  his  work  vanished  with 
the  embarkation  of  his  soldiers. 

With  the  renewal  of  the  French  wara,  and  the  outburst  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Koses,  Ireland  was  again  left  to  itself.  The  policy 
of  Henry  the  Seventh  threw  power  without  stint  into  the  hands 
of  the  nobles  of  the  Pale.  When  the  Earl  of  Desmond  defied  the 
authority  of  the  Government,  Henry  made  him  Lord  Deputy.  "All 
;Ireland  can  not  rule  this  man,"  complained  the  Council.  "Then 
shall  he  rule  all  Ireland,"  replied  the  King.  In  the  opening  of  his 
successor's  reign  English  iniluence  reached  its  lowest  point  of  de- 
pression. The  great  Norman  lords  of  the  South,  the  feutlera  and 
Geraldines,  the  De  la  Poere  and  the  Fitzpatricks,  though  subjects 
in  name,  were  in  fact  defiant  of  royal  authority.  In  manners  and 
outer  seeming  they  had  sunk  into  mere  natives;  their  feuds  were 
as  incessant  as  those  of  the  Irish  septs;  and  their  despotism  over 
the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  combined  the  horrore  of  feudal 
oppression  with  those  of  Celtic  anarchy.  Crushed  by  taxation,  by 
oppression,  by  misgovernnient,  plundered  alike  by  Celtic  maraud- 
ers and  by  the  troops  levied  to  disperee  them,  the  wretched  descend- 
ants of  the  first  English  settlers  preferred  even  Irish  misrule  to  En- 
glish "order,"  and  the  border  of  the  Pale  retreated  steadily  toward 
Dublin.  The  towns  of  the  sea-board,  sheltered  bv  their  walls  and 
their  municipal  self-government,  formed  the  only  exceptions  to 
the  general  chaos;  elsewhere  throughout  its  dominions  the  £n- 
glisli  Government,  though  still  strong  enough  to  break  down  any 
open  revolt,  was  a  mere  phantom  of  rule.  From  the  Celtic  tribes 
without  the  Pale  even  the  remnant  of  civilization  and  of  native 
union  which  had  lingered  on  to  the  time  of  Strongbow  had  van- 
ished away.  The  feuds  of  the  Irish  septs  were  as  bitter  as  their 
hatred  of  the  stranger;  and  the  Government  at  Dublin  found  it 
easy  to  maintain  a  strife,  which  saved  it  the  necessity  of  self-de- 
fense, among  a  people  whose  "  nature  is  such  that  for  money  one 
shall  have  the  son  to  war  against  his  father,  and  the  father  against 
his  child."  During  the  first  thirty  yeare  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  annals  of  the  country  which  remained  under  native  rule  re- 
cord more  than  a  hundred  raids  and  battles  between  clans  of  the 
North  alone.  But  the  time  was  at  last  come  for  a  vigorous  attempt 
on  the  part  of  England  to  introduce  order  into  this  chaos  of  tur- 
bulence and  misrule.  To  Henry  the  Eighth  the  policy  which  had 
been  pursued  by  his  father  was  utterly  hateful.  Ilis  purpose  was 
to  rule  in  Ireland  as  thoroughly  and  effectively  as  he  ruled  in  En- 
gland, and  during  the  latter  half  of  his  reign  he  bent  his  whole 
energies  to  accomplish  this  aim.  From  the  first  houi*s  of  his  ac- 
cession, indeed,  the  Irish  lords  felt  the  heavier  hand  of  a  master; 
and  the  Geraldines,  who  had  been  suffered  under  the  preceding 
reign  to  govern  Ireland  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  were  quick  to 
discover  that  the  Crown  would  no  longer  stoop  to  be  their  tooL 
They  resolved  to  frighten  England  agam  into  a  conviction  of  its 
helplessness ;  and  the  rising  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  followed 
the  usual  fashion  of  Iiish  revolts.    A  murder  of  the  Archbishop 
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of  Dublin,  a  capture  of  the  city,  a  repulse  before  its  castle,  a  harry- 
ing of  the  Pale,  ended  in  a  sudden  disappearance  of  the  rebels 
amonor  the  boscs  and  forests  of  the  border  on  the  advance  of  the 
English  forces.  It  had  been  usual  to  meet  such  an  onset  as  this 
by  a  raid  of  the  same  character,  by  a  corresponding  failure  before 
the  castle  of  the  i-ebellious  noble,  and  a  retreat  like  nis  own,  which 
served  as  a  preliminary  to  negotiations  and  a  compromise.  Un- 
luckily for  the  Geraldines,  Henry  had  resolved  to  take  Ii-eland  se- 
nously  in  hand,  and  he  had  Cromwell  to  execute  his  will.  Skef- 
fington,  the  new  Lord  Deputy,  brought  with  him  a  train  of  artil- 
lery, which  worked  a  startling  change  in  the  political  aspect  of  the 
island.  The  castles  which  had  hitherto  sheltered  rebellion  were 
battered  into  ruins.  Maynooth,  the  impregnable  stronghold  from 
which  the  Geraldines  threatened  Dublin,  and  ruled  the  Pale  at 
their  will,  was  beaten  down  in  a  fortnight.  So  crushing  and  un- 
foreseen was  the  blow  that  resistance  was  at  once  at  an  end.  Not 
only  was  the  power  of  the  great  Norman  house  which  had  towered 
over  Ireland  utterly  broken,  but  only  a  single  boy  was  left  to  pre- 
serve its  name. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Geraldines  Ireland  felt  itself  in  a  master's 
grasp.  "  Irishmen,"  wrote  one  of  the  lord  justices  to  Cromwell, 
"  were  never  in  such  fear  as  now.  The  Kins^'s  sessions  are  beinij 
kept  in  five  shires  more  than  formerly."  Not  only  were  the  En- 
glishmen of  the  Pale  at  Henry's  feet,  but  the  kerns  of  Wicklow 
and  Wexford  sent  in  their  submission ;  and  for  the  first  time  in 
men's  memory  an  English  army  appeared  in  Munster  and  reduced 
the  South  to  obedience.  The  great  castle  of  the  O'Bi-iens,  wliich 
guarded  the  passage  of  the  Shannon,  was  carried  by  assault,  and 
its  fall  carried  with  it  the  submission  of  Clare.  The  capture  of 
Athlone  brouijht  about  the  reduction  of  Conn.'iuQ:ht,  and  assured 
the  loyalty  of  the  great  Norman  house  of  the  De  Burghs  or  Bourkes, 
who  had  assumed  an  almost  royal  authority  in  the  West.  The  re- 
sistance of  the  tribes  of  the  North  was  broken  in  the  victory  of 
Bellahoe.  In  seven  years,  partly  through  the  vigor  of  Skeffing- 
ton's  successor,  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  and  still  more  throusrh  the 
resolute  will  of  Henry  and  Cromwell,  the  power  of  the  Crown, 
which  had  been  limited  to  the  walls  of  Dublin,  was  acknowledged 
over  the  lenirth  and  breadth  of  Ireland.  But  submission  was  far 
from  beins:  all  that  Ilcnrv  desired.  His  aim  was  to  civilize  the 
people  whom  he  had  conquered  —  to  rule  not  by  force,  but  by 
law.  But  the  only  conception  of  law  which  the  King  or  his 
ministers  could  frame  was  that  of  English  law.  The  customary 
law  which  prevailed  without  the  Pale,  the  native  system  of 
clan  government  and  common  tenure  of  land  by  the  tribe,  as  well 
as  the  poetry  and  literature  which  threw  their  lustre  over  the  Irish 
tongue,  were  either  unknown  to  the  English  statesmen,  or  despised 
by  them  as  barbarous.  The  one  mode  of  civilizing  Ireland  and 
redresssing  its  chaotic  misrule  which  presented  itself  to  their 
minds,  was  that  of  destroying  the  whole  Celtic  tradition  of  the 
Irish  people — that  of  "  making  Ireland  English"  in  manners,  in  law, 
and  in  tongue.     The  Deputy,  Parliament,  judges,  sheriflfe,  which 
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already  existed  within  the  Pale,  furnished  a  faint  copy  of  English 
institutions ;  and  these,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  gradually  extended 
over  the  whole  island.  The  Eujrlish  lanGCuag^e  and  mode  of  life 
would  follow,  it  was  believed,  the  English  law.  The  one  effectual 
way  of  bringing  about  such  a  change  as  this  lay  in  a  complete 
conquest  of  the  island,  and  in  its  colonization  by  English  settlers ; 
but  from  this  course,  pressed  on  him  as  it  had  been  by  his  own 
lieutenants  and  by  the  settlers  of  the  Pale,  even  the  iron  will  of 
.Henry  shrank.  It  was  at  once  too  bloody  and  too  expensive.  To 
win  over  the  chiefs,  to  turn  them  by  policy  and  a  patient  generosi- 
ty into  English  nobles,  to  use  the  traditional  devotion  of  their  tribal 
dependents  as  a  means  of  diffusing  the  new  civilization  of  their 
chiefs,  to  trust  to  time  and  steady  government  for  the  gradual 
reformation  of  the  country,  was  a  policy  safer,  cheaper,  more  hu- 
mane, and  more  statesman-like.  It  was  this  system  wliich,  even 
before  the  fall  of  the  Geraldines,  Henry  had  resolved  to  adopt ; 
and  it  was  this  which  he  pressed  on  Ireland  when  the  conquest  had 
laid  it  at  his  feet.  The  chiefs  were  to  be  persuaded  of  the  advan- 
tage of  justice  and  legal  rule.  Their  fear  of  any  purpose  to  "ex- 
pel thorn  from  their  lands  and  dominions  lawfully  possessed"  was 
to  be  dispelled  by  a  promise  "  to  conserve  them  as  tlieir  own." 
Even  their  remonstrances  against  the  introduction  of  English  law 
were  to  be  regarded,  and  the  course  of  justice  to  be  enforced  or 
mitigated  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  In  the 
resumption  of  lands  or  rights  which  clearly  belonged  to  the  Crown 
"  sober  ways,  politic  shifts,  and  amiable  persuasions"  were  to  be 
preferred  to  rigorous  dealing.  It  was  this  system  of  conciliation 
which  was  in  the  main  carried  out  by  the  English  Government 
under  Henry  and  his  two  successors.  Uhieftain  after  chieftain  was 
won  over  to  the  acceptance  of  the  indenture  which  guaranteed 
him  in  the  possession  of  his  lands,  and  left  his  authority  over  his 
tribesmen  untouched,  on  conditions  of  a  pledge  of  loyalty,  of  ab- 
stinence from  illegal  wars  and  exactions  on  his  fellow-subjects,  and 
of  rendering  a  fixed  tribute  and  service  in  war-time  to  the  Crown. 
The  sole  test  of  loyalty  demanded  was  the  acceptance  of  an  En- 
glish title,  and  the  education  of  a  son  at  the  English  Court;  though 
in  some  cases,  like  that  of  the  O'Neills,  a  promise  was  exacted  to 
use  the  English  language  and  dress,  and  to  encourage  tillage  and 
husbandry.  Compliance  with  conditions  such  as  these  was  pro- 
cured, not  merely  by  the  teiTor  of  the  royal  name,  but  by  heavy 
bribes.  The  chieftains  in  fact  profited  greatly  by  the  change. 
Not  only  were  the  lands  of  the  suppressed  abbeys  granted  to  them 
on  their  assumption  of  their  new  titles,  but  the  English  law-courts, 
ignoring  the  Irish  custom  by  which  the  land  belonged  to  the  tribe 
at  large,  regarded  the  chiefs  as  sole  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

The  assumption  by  Henry  of  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland,  in  the 
place  of  the  older  title  of  Lord,  which  followed  naturally  on  his 
quarrel  with  the  Papacy,  was  the  fitting  crown  of  the  new  system. 
The  merits  of  the  system  were  unquestionable;  its  faults  were 
such  as  a  statesman  of  that  day  could  hardly  be  expected  to  pei^ 
ceive.     The  prohibition  of  the  national  dress,  customs,  laws,  and 
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language  must  have  seemed  to  the  Tudor  politicians  merely  the 
suppression  of  a  barbarism  which  stood  in  the  way  of  all  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  error  of  their  attempt  could  only  be  felt,  if  felt  at 
all,  in  the  districts  without  the  Pale.  Their  iirm  and  conciliatory 
policy  must  in  the  end  have  won,  but  for  the  fatal  blunder  which 
plunged  Ireland  into  religious  strife  at  the  moment  when  her  civil 
strife  seemed  about  to  come  to  an  end.  Ever  since  Stronsfbow^s 
landing  there  had  been  no  one  Irish  Church,  simply  because  there 
had  been  no  one  Irish  nation.  There  was  not  the  slightest  differ- 
ence in  doctrine  or  discipline  between  the  Church  without  the 
Pale  and  the  Church  within  it  But  within  the  Pale  the  clergy 
were  exclusively  of  English  blood  and  speech,  and  without  it  they 
were  exclusively  of  Irish.  Irishmen  were  shut  out  by  law  from 
abbeys  and  churches  within  the  English  boundary;  and  the  ill- 
will  of  the  natives  shut  out  Eni^lishmen  from  churches  and  ab- 
beys  outside  it.  As  to  the  religious  state  of  the  country,  it  was 
much  on  a  level  with  its  political  condition.  Feuds  and  misrule 
had  told  fatally  on  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  bishops  were 
political  officers,  or  hard  fightei*s  like  the  chiefs  arouna  them; 
their  sees  were  neglected,  their  cathedrals  abandoned  to  decay. 
Through  whole  dioceses  the  churches  lay  in  ruins  and  without 

Eriests.  The  only  preaching  done  in  the  country  was  done  by  the 
egging  friars,  and  in  Ireland  the  number  of  friars'  houses  was 
few.  "  If  the  King  do  not  provide  a  remedy,"  it  was  said  in  1525, 
"there  will  be  no  more  Christentie  than  in  the  middle  of  Turkey." 
Unfortunately  the  remedy  which  Henry  provided  was  worse  than 
the  disease.  Politically  Ireland  was  one  with  England,  and  the 
c;i*eat  revolution  which  was  severing  the  one  country  from  the 
Papacy  extended  itself  naturally  to  the  other.  The  results  of  it 
indeed  at  first  seemed  small  enough.  The  Supremacy,  a  question 
which  had  convulsed  England,  passed  over  into  Ireland  to  meet 
its  only  obstacle  in  a  general  indifference.  Every  body  was  ready 
to  accept  it  without  a  thought  of  its  consequences.  The  bishoj)s 
and  clergy  within  the  Pale  bent  to  the  King's  will  as  easily  as  their 
fellows  in  England,  and  their  example  v.  as  followed  by  at  least 
four  prelates  of  dioceses  without  the  Pale.  The  native  chieftains 
made  no  more  scruple  tlian  the  Lords  of  the  Council  in  renouncing 
obedience  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  in  acknowledoring  Henry  as 
the  "Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  andlreland  under 
Christ."  There  was  none  of  the  resistance  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  abbevs  which  had  been  witnessed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  and  the  greedy  chieftains  showed  themselves  perfectly 
willing  to  sliare  the  plunder  of  the  Church.  But  the  results  of  the 
measure  were  fatal  to  the  little  culture  and  relisjion  which  even 
the  past  centuries  of  disorder  had  spared.  Such  as  they  were,  the 
religious  houses  were  the  only  schools  which  Ireland  contained. 
The  system  of  vicars,  so  general  in  England,  was  rare  in  Ireland ; 
churches  in  the  patronage  of  the  abbeys  were  for  the  most  part 
served  by  the  religious  themselves,  and  the  dissolution  of  their 
houses  suspended  public  worship  over  large  districts  of  the  coun- 
try.    The  friai's,  hitherto  the  only  preachera,  and  who  continued 
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to  labor  and  teach  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government,  were 
thrown  necessarily  into  a  position  of  antagonism  to  the  English 
rule. 

Had  the  ecclesiastical  changes  which  were  forced  on  the  country 
ended  here,  however,  little  harm  would  in  the  end  have  been  done. 
But  in  England  the  breach  with  Rome,  the  destruction  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Supremacy,  hud  roused 
in  the  people  itself  a  desire  for  theological  change  which  Henry, 
however  grudgingly,  had  little  by  little  to  satisfy.  In  Ireland  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformation  never  existed  among  the  people  at  all. 
They  accepted  the  legislative  measui-es  passed  in  the  English  Par- 
liament without  any  dream  of  theological  consequences,  or  of  any 
change  in  the  dbctnne  or  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  Not  a  single 
voice  demanded  the  abolition  of  pilgrimages,  or  the  destruction  of 
images,  or  the  reform  of  public  worship.  The  mission  of  Archbish- 
op Browne  "  for  the  plucking-down  of  idols  and  extinguishing  of 
idolatry"  was  the  first  step  in  the  long  effort  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment to  force  a  new  faith  on  a  people  who  to  a  man  clung  pas- 
sionately to  their  old  religion.  Browne's  attempts  at  "tuning 
the  pulpits"  were  met  by  a  sullen  and  significant  opposition. 
"  Neither  by  gentle  exhortation,"  the  Primate  wrote  to  Cromwell, 
"  nor  by  evangelical  instruction,  neither  by  oath  of  them  solemnly 
taken,  nor  yet  by  threats  of  sharp  correction,  may  I  pei'suade  or  in- 
duce any,  whether  religious  or  secular,  since  my  coming  over,  once 
to  preach  the  Word  of  God  nor  the  just  title  of  our  illustrious 
Prince."  Even  the  acceptance  of  the  Supremacy,  which  had  been 
so  quietly  effected,  was  brought  into  question  when  its  results  be- 
came clear.  The  bishops  abstained  from  compliance  with  the  or- 
der to  erase  the  Pope's  name  out  of  their  mass-books.  The  pulpits 
remained  steadily  silent.  When  Browne  ordered  the  destruction 
of  the  images  and  relics  in  his  own  cathedral,  he  had  to  report 
that  the  prior  and  canons  "find  them  so  sweet  for  their  gain  that 
they  heed  not  my  words."  Cromwell,  however,  was  resolute  for 
a  religious  uniformity  between  the  two  islands,  and  the  Primate 
borrowed  some  of  his  patron's  vigor.  Recalcitrant  priests  were 
thrown  into  prison,  images  were  plucked  down  from  the  roodloft, 
and  the  most  venerable  of  Irish  relics,  the  staff  of  St.  Patrick,  was 
.burned  in  the  market-place.  But  he  found  no  support  in  his  vig- 
or, save  from  across  the  Channel.  The  Irish  Council  was  cold. 
The  Lord  Deputy  knelt  to  say  prayers  before  the  Rood  at  Tuan. 
A  sullen,  dogged  opposition  bafiled  his  efforts,  till  the  triumph  of 
the  old  Catholic  party  at  the  close  of  Henry's  reign  forced  him  to 
a  brief  repose.  With  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  however, 
the  system  of  change  was  renewed  with  all  the  energy  of  Protest- 
ant zeal.  The  bishops  were  summoned  before  the  Deputy,  Sir 
Anthony  St.  Leger,  to  receive  the  new  English  Liturgy,  which, 
though  written  in  a  tongue  as  strange  to  the  native  Irish  as  Latin 
itself,  was  now  to  supersede  the  Latin  service-book  in  every  dio- 
cese. The  order  was  the  signal  for  an  open  strife.  "  Now  shall 
every  illiterate  fellow  read  mass,"  burst  forth  Dowding,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  as  he  flung  out  of  the  chamber  YriUi  ^WX^xsX  qxvW\ 
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8x0.  vm.  i  of  his  suffragans  at  his  heels.  Browne,  on  the  other  hand,  was  fol- 
^  I  lowed  in  his  profession  of  obedience  by  the  Bishops  of  Meath, 
co!i<>uE8T  oT  j  Limerick,  and  Kildarc.  The  Government,  however,  was  far  from 
quailing  before  the  division  of  the  episcopate.  Dowding  was 
driven  from  the  country,  and  the  vacant  sees  were  filled  with  Prot- 
estants like  Bale,  of  the  most  advanced  type.  But  no  change 
could  be  wrought  by  measures  such  as  these  on  the  opinions  of  the 
people  themselves.  The  new  episcopal  reformers  spoke  no  Irish, 
and  of  their  £nglish  sermons  not  a  word  was  understood  by  the 
rude  kerns  around  the  pulpit.  The  native  priests  remained  si- 
lent. "As  for  preaching  we  have  none,"  reports  a  zealous  Protest- 
ant, "  without  which  the  ignorant  can  have  uo  knowledge."  The 
prelates  who  used  the  new  prayei'-book  were  simply  regarded  as 
heretics.  The  Bishop  of  Meath  was  assured  by  one  of  his  flock 
that, "  if  the  country  wist  how,  they  would  eat  you."  Protestant- 
ism had  failed  to  wrest  a  sinorle  Irishm.nn  from  his  older  convic- 
tions,  but  it  succeeded  in  uniting  all  Ireland  against  the  Crown. 
The  old  political  distinctions  which  had  been  produced  by  the  con- 
quest of  Strongbow  faded  before  the  new  struggle  for  a  common 
faith.  The  population  within  the  Pale  and  without  it  became  one, 
"  not  as  the  Irish  nation,"  it  has  been  acutely  said, "  but  as  Catho- 
lics." A  new  sense  of  national  identity  was  found  in  the  identity 
of  religion.  "  Both  English  and  Irish  begin  to  oppose  your  Lord- 
ship's ordera,"  wrote  Browne  to  Cromwell, "and  to  lay  aside  their 
national  old  quarrels." 

I  With  the  accession  of  Mary  the  shadowy  fonn  of  this  earlier 
'  Irish  Protestantism  melted  quietly  away.  There  were  no  Protest- 
|ants  in  Ireland  save  the  new  bishops;  and  when  Bale  had  fled 
over  the  sea,  and  his  fellow-prelates  had  been  deprived,  the  Church 
resumed  its  old  appearance.  No  attenij)t,  indeed,  was  made  to 
restore  the  monasteries;  and  Mary  exercised  her  supremacy,  de- 
posed and  appointed  bishops,  and  repudiated  Papal  interference 
with  her  ecclesiastical  acts,  as  vigorously  as  her  father.  But  the 
mass  was  restored,  the  old  modes  of  religious  worship  were  again 
held  in  honor,  and  religious  dissension  between  the  Government 
and  its  Irish  subjects  was  for  the  time  at  an  end.  With  the  close, 
however,  of  one  danger  came  the  rise  of  another.  England  was 
growing  tired  of  the  policy  of  conciliation  which  had  been  stead- 
ily pursued  by  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  successor.  As  yet  it 
had  been  rewarded  with  precisely  the  sort  of  success  which  Wol- 
sey  had  anticipated :  the  chiefs  had  come  quietly  in  to  the  plan, 
and  their  septs  had  followed  them  in  submission  to  the  new  order. 
"The  winninc:  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  was  the  winning  of  the 
rest  of  Munster  with  small  charojes.  The  makins:  O'Brien  an  earl 
made  all  that  county  obedient"  The  Macwilliam  became  Lord 
Clanrickard,  and  the  Fitzpatricks  barons  of  Upper  Ossory.  The 
visit  of  the  great  Northern  chief,  who  had  accepted  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  to  the  English  Court  was  regaixied  as  a  marked 
step  in  the  process  of  civilization.  In  the  South,  where  the  sys- 
tem of  English  law  was  slowly  spreading,  the  chieftains  sat  on  the 
i  bench  side  by  side  with  the  English  justices  of  the  peace;  and 
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something  had  been  done  to  check  the  feuds  and  disorder  of  the 
wild  tribes  between  Limerick  and  Tipperary.  *^Men  may  pass  qui- 
etly throughout  these  counties  without  danger  of  robbery  or  oth- 
er displeasure."  In  the  Clanrickard  county,  once  wasted  with  war, 
"plowing  iucreascth  daily."  In  Tyrone  and  the  North, indeed, 
the  old  disorder  reigned  without  a  check ;  and  everjr  where  the 
process  of  improvement  tried  the  temper  of  the  English  deputies 
Dy  the  slowness  of  its  advance.  The  only  hope  of  any  real  prog- 
ress lay  in  patience;  and  there  were  signs  that  the  Grovemment 
at  Dublin  found  it  hard  to  wait.  The  "  rough  handling"  of  the 
chiefs  by  Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  the  Lord  Deputy  of  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  roused  a  spirit  of  revolt  that  only  subsided  when 
the  poverty  of  the  Exchequer  forced  him  to  withdraw  the  gar- 
risons he  liad  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  country.  Lord  Sussex 
made  raid  after  raid  to  no  purpose  on  the  obstinate  tribes  of  the 
North,  burning  in  one  the  Cathedral  of  Armagh  and  three  other 
churches.  A  far  more  serious  breach  in  the  system  of  concilia- 
tion was  made  when  the  project  of  English  colonization  which 
Henry  had  steadily  rejected  was  adopted  by  the  same  Lord 
Deputy.  The  country  of  the  O'Connors,  whicn  was  assigned  to 
English  settlers,  was  made  shire-land  under  the  names  ot  King^s 
and  Queen's  County,  in  honor  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  and  a  say- 
age  warfare  began  at  once  between  the  planters  and  the  dis- 
possessed septs,  which  only  ended  in  the  iollowing  reign  in  the 
extermination  of  the  Irishmen.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  survey  waste  lands,  with  the  aim  of  carrying  the  work  of 
colonization  into  other  districts,  when  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  caution  of  Cecil  checked  further  efforts  in  this  direction, 
and  resumed  the  safer  though  more  tedious  policy  of  Henry  the 
Eis^hth. 

The  alarm,  however,  at  English  aggression  had  already  spread 
among  the  natives ;  and  its  result  was  seen  in  a  revolt  of  the 
North,  and  in  the  rise  of  a  leader  far  more  vigorous  and  able  than 
any  with  whom  the  Government  had  had  as  yet  to  contend.  The 
acceptance  of  the  Earldom  of  Tyrone  by  the  chief  of  the  O'Neills 
brought  about  the  inevitable  conflict  between  the  system  of  sno- 
cession  recognized  by  English  and  that  recognized  by  Irish  law. 
On  the  death  of  the  Ear!,  England  acknowledged  his  eldest  son 
as  the  heir  of  his  earldom ;  while  the  sept  maintained  their  older 
right  of  choosing  a  chief  from  among  the  members  of  the  family, 
and  preferred  a  younger  son  of  less  doubtful  legitimacy.  Sussex 
marched  northward  to  settle  the  question  by  force  of  arms;  but 
ere  he  could  reach  Ulster  the  activity  of  Shane  O'Neill  had  quell- 
ed the  disaffection  of  his  rivals,  the  O'Donnells  of  Donegal,  and 
won  over  the  Scots  of  Antrim.  "Never  before,"  wrote  Sussex, 
"  durst  Scot  or  Irishman  look  Englishman  in  the  face  in  plain  or 
wood  since  I  came  here ;"  but  Shane  had  fired  his  men  with  a  new 
courage,  and  charging  the  Deputy's  army  with  a  force  hardly  half 
its  number,  drove  it  back  in  rout  on  Armagh.  A  promise  of  par- 
don induced  him  to  visit  London,  and  make  an  illusory  sabmissiOD, 
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bat  he  was  no  Booncr  safe  home  again  than  its  terms  were  set 
aside ;  and  after  a  wearisome  strnggle,  in  which  Shane  foiled  the 
efforts  of  the  Lord  Deputy  to  entrap  or  to  poison  him,  he  remain- 
ed virtually  master  of  the  North.  His  success  stirred  larger  dreams 
of  ambition ;  he  invaded  Connaught,  and  pressed  Clanrickard  hard, 
while  he  replied  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Council  at  Dublin 
with  a  wild  defiance.  "  By  the  sword  I  have  won  these  lands,"  he 
answered,  "  and  by  the  sword  will  I  keep  them."  But  defiance 
broke  idly  against  the  skill  and  vigor  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who 
succeeded  Sussex  as  Lord  Deputy.  The  rival  septs  of  the  North 
were  drawn  into  a  rising  against  O^Neill,  while  tne  £nc^lish  army 
advanced  from  the  Pale ;  and  Shane,  defeated  by  the  6'Donnells, 
took  refuge  in  Antrim,  and  was  hewed  to  pieces  in  a  drunken 
squabble  by  his  Scottish  entertainers.  The  victory  of  Sidney 
won  ten  years  of  peace  for  the  wretched  country;  but  Ireland 
had  already  been  fixed  on  by  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  Conti- 
nent as  the  ground  on  whicn  they  could  with  most  advantage 
fight  out  their  quarrel  with  Elizabeth.  Practically  indeed  the  re- 
ligious question  hardly  existed  there.  The  religious  policy  of  the 
Protectorate  had  indeed  been  resumed  on  the  Queen^s  accession ; 
Rome  was  again  renounced,  the  new  Act  of  Uniformity  forced  the 
English  prayer-book  on  the  island,  and  compelled  attendance  at 
the  services  in  which  it  was  used.  There  was,  as  before,  a  general 
air  of  compliance  with  the  law ;  even  in  the  districts  without  the 
Pale  the  bishops  generally  conformed,  and  the  only  exceptions  of 
which  we  have  any  information  were  to  be  found  in  the  extreme 
South  and  in  the  North,  where  resistance  was  distant  enough  to  bo 
safe.  But  the  real  cause  of  this  apparent  submission  to  the  act 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  remained,  ana  necessarily  remained,  a  dead 
letter.  It  was  impossible  to  find  any  considerable  number  of  En- 
glish ministers,  or  of  Irish  priests  acquainted  with  English.  Meath 
was  one  of  the  most  civilized  dioceses,  and  out  of  a  hundred  cu- 
rates in  it  hardly  ten  knew  any  tongue  save  their  own.  The 
promise  that  the  service-book  should  be  translated  into  Irish  was 
never  fulBlled,  and  the  final  clause  of  the  act  itself  authorized  the 
use  of  a  Latin  rendering  of  it  till  further  order  could  be  taken. 
But  this,  like  its  other  provisions,  was  ignored,  and  throughout 
Elizabeth's  reign  the  gentry  of  the  Pale  went  unquestioned  to 
mass.  There  was  in  fact  no  religious  pei^secution,  and  in  the 
many  complaints  of  Shane  O'Neill  we  find  no  mention  of  a  re- 
ligious grievance.  But  this  was  far  from  being  the  view  of  Rome 
or  of  Spain,  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  or  of  the  Irish  exiles  abroad. 
They  represented,  and  perhaps  believed,  the  Irish  people  to  be 
writhing  under  a  religious  oppression  which  they  were  burning  to 
shake  off.  They  saw  in  the  Irish  loyalty  to  Catholicism  a  lever 
for  overthrowing  the  great  heretic  Queen.  Stukely,  an  Irish  ref- 
ugee, pressed  on  the  Pope  and  Spain  the  policy  of  a  descent  on 
Ireland ;  and  his  pressure  brought  about  at  last  the  landing  of  a 
small  Spanish  force  on  the  shores  of  Kerry.  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  arrival  of  a  Papal  legate  with  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  See, 
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the  attempt  ended  in  a  miserable  failure.  The  fort  of  Smerwick, 
in  which  the  invaders  had  intrenched  themselves,  was  forced  to  sur- 
render, and  its  garrison  put  ruthlessly  to  the  sword.  The  Earl  of 
Desmond,  who  after  long  indecision  rose  to  support  them,  was  de- 
feated and  hunted  over  his  own  country,  which  the  panio-born 
cruelty  of  his  pursuers  harried  into  a  wildernes3.  Pitiless  aa  it 
was,  the  work  done  in  Munster  spread  a  terror  over  the  land 
which  served  England  in  good  stead  when  the  struggle  with 
Catholicism  culminated  in  the  fight  with  the  Armada;  and  not  a 
chieftain  stirred  during  that  memorable  year  save  to  massacre  the 
miserable  men  who  were  shipwrecked  along  the  coast  of  Bautry 
or  Sligo. 

The  power  of  the  Government  was  from  this  moment  recognized 
every  where  throughout  the  land.  But  it  was  a  power  founded 
solely  on  terror ;  and  the  outrages  and  exactions  of  the  soldiery, 
who  had  been  flushed  with  rapine  and  bloodshed  in  the  Soutn, 
sowed  during  the  years  which  followed  its  reduction  the  seeds  of 
a  revolt  more  formidable  than  any  which  Elizabeth  had  yet  en- 
countered. The  ti-ibes  of  Ulster,  divided  by  the  policy  of  bidney, 
were  again  united  by  the  common  hatred  of  their  oppressors ;  and 
in  Hugh  O'Neill  they  found  a  leader  of  even  greater  ability  than 
Shane  himself.  Hugh  had  been  brought  up  at  the  English  Court, 
and  was  in  manners  and  bearing  an  Englishman ;  he  had  been  re- 
warded for  his  steady  loyalty  m  previous  contests  by  a  grant  of 
the  Earldom  of  Tyrone,  and  had  secured  aid  from  the  Government, 
in  his  contest  with  a  lival  chieftain  of  his  clan,  by  an  offer  to  in- 
troduce the  English  laws  aud  shire-system  into  his  new  Country. 
But  he  was  no  sooner  undisputed  master  of  the  North  than  his 
tune  gradually  changed.  Whether  from  a  long-formed  plan,  or 
from  suspicion  of  English  designs  upon  himself,  he  at  last  took  a 
position  of  open  defiance.  It  was  at  the  moment  when  the  Treaty 
of  Vervins,  and  the  wreck  of  the  second  Armada,  freed  Elizabeth's 
hands  from  the  struggle  with  Spain,  that  the  revolt  of  the  great 
Northern  tribe  of  the  O'Neill  broke  the  quiet  which  had  prevailed 
since  the  victories  of  Lord  Grey,  and  forced  the  Irish  question 
again  on  the  Queen's  attention.  The  tide  of  her  recent  triumphs 
seemed  at  first  to  have  turned.  A  defeat  of  the  English  forces  in 
Tyrone  brought  a  genei^al  rising  of  the  Northern  tribes ;  and  a 
great  effort  made  in  the  following  year  for  the  suppression  of  the 
growing  revolt  failed  through  the  vanity  and  disobedience  of  the 
Queen's  Lieutenant,  the  young  Earl  of  Essex,  a  favorite  who  rec- 
ompensed her  indulgence  on  his  recall  by  a  puerile  sedition 
which  brought  him  to  the  block.  His  successor.  Lord  Mountjoy, 
found  himself  master  on  his  arrival  of  only  a  few  miles  round 
Dublin  ;  but  in  three  years  the  revolt  was  at  an  end.  A  Spanish 
force  which  landed  lo  support  it  at  Kinsale  was  driven  to  sur- 
render; a  line  efforts  secured  the  country  as  the  English  master- 
ed it ;  all  open  opposition  was  crushed  out  by  the  energy  and  the 
ruthlessness  of  the  new  lieutenant;  and  a  famine  which  followed 
on  his  ravages  completed  the  devastatinji;  work  of  the  sword. 
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Hugh  O^Neill  was  brought  iii  triumph  to  Dublin;  the  Earl  of  Des* 
mond,  who  had  again  roused  Munster  into  revolt,  fled  for  refuge 
to  Spain ;  and  the  work  of  conquest  was  at  last  brought  to  a  close. 
Under  the  administration  of  Mountjoy's  successor.  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  an  able  and  determined  effort  was  made  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  conquered  province  by  the  general  introduction  of  a 
purely  English  system  of  government,  justice,  and  property.  Ev- 
ery vestige  of  the  old  Celtic  constitution  of  the  country  was  re- 
jected as  ^'barbarous.''  The  tribal  authority  of  the  chiefs  was 
taken  fi*om  them  by  law.  They  were  reduced  to  the  position  of 
great  nobles  and  land-owners,  while  their  tribesmen  rose  from  sub- 
lects  into  tenants,  owing  only  fixed  and  customary  dues  and  serv- 
ices to  their  lords.  The  tribal  system  of  property  in  common  was 
set  aside,  and  the  communal  holdings  of  the  tribesmen  turned  into 
the  copy-holds  of  English  law.  In  the  same  way  the  chieftains 
were  stripped  of  their  hereditary  jurisdiction,  and  the  English  sys- 
tem of  judges  and  trial  by  jury  substituted  for  their  proceedings 
under  Brehon  or  customary  law.  To  all  this  the  Celts  opposed 
the  tenacious  obstinacv  of  their  race.  Irish  juries,  then  as  now, 
refused  to  convict.  Glad  as  the  tribesmen  were  to  be  freed  from 
the  arbitrary  exactions  of  their  chiefs,  they  held  them  for  chief- 
tains still.  The  attempt  made  by  Chichester,  under  pressure  from 
England,  to  introduce  the  English  uniformity  of  religion  ended  in 
utter  failure ;  for  the  Englishry  of  the  Pale  remained  as  Catholic 
as  the  native  Irish ry ;  and  the  sole  result  of  the  measure  was  to 
build  up  a  new  Irish  people  out  of  both  on  the  common  basis  of 
religiod.  Much,  however,  had  been  done  by  the  firm  yet  moderate 
government  of  the  Lieutenant,  and  signs  were  already  appearing 
of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  conform  gradually  to 
the  new  usages,  when  the  English  Council  under  Elizabeth's  suc- 
cessor suddenly  resolved  upon  and  carried  thronsjh  the  great  rev- 
olutionary measure  which  is  known  as  the  Colonization  of  Ulster. 
The  pacific  and  conservative  policy  of  Chichester  was  abandoned 
for  a  vast  policy  of  spoliation ;  two-thirds  of  the  North  of  Ireland 
were  declared  to  have  been  confiscated  to  the  Crown  by  the  part 
its  possessors  had  taken  in  a  recent  effort  at  revolt ;  and  the  lands 
which  were  thus  gained  were  allotted  to  new  settlers  of  Scotch 
and  English  extraction.  In  its  material  results  the  Plantation  of 
Ulster  was  undoubtedly  a  brilliant  success.  Farms  and  home- 
steads, churches  and  mills,  rose  fast  amid  the  desolate  wilds  of 
Tyrone.  The  Corporation  of  London  undertook  the  colonization 
of  Derry,  and  gave  to  the  little  town  the  name  which  its  heroic 
defense  has  made  so  famous.  The  foundations  of  the  economic 
prosperity  which  has  i*aised  Ulster  high  above  the  rest  of  Ireland 
m  wealth  and  intelligence  were  undoubtedly  laid  in  the  confisca- 
tion of  1610 :  nor  did  the  measure  meet  with  any  opposition  at  the 
time  save  that  of  secret  discontent.  The  evicted  natives  with- 
drew sullenlv  to  the  lands  which  had  been  left  them  by  the  spoil- 
er; but  all  faith  in  English  justice  had  been  toi*n  from  the  minds 
of  the  Irishry,  and  the  seed  had  been  sown  of  that  fatal  harvest 
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of  distrast  and  disafiection  which  was  to  be  reaped  through  tyr- 
anny and  massacro  in  the  age  to  come. 

The  colonization  of  Ulster  has  carried  us  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  present  story.  The  triumph  of  Mountjoy  flung  its  lustre  over 
the  last  days  of  Elizabeth,  but  no  outer  triumph  could  break  the 
gloom  which  gathered  round  the  dyinff  Queen.  Lonely  as  she 
had  always  been,  her  loneliness  deepened  as  she  drew  toward  the 
grave.  The  statesmen  and  warriors  of  her  earlier  days  had  drop- 
ped one  by  one  from  her  Council-board ;  and  their  successors  were 
watching  her  last  moments,  and  intriguing  for  favor  in  the  coming 
reign.  The  old  splendor  of  her  Court  waned  and  disappeared. 
Only  officials  remained  about  her,  "  the  other  of  the  Council  and 
nobility  estrange  themselves  by  all  occasions.^'  As  she  passed 
along  in  her  progresses,  the  people  whose  applause  she  courted 
remained  cold  and  silent.  The  temper  of  the  age,  in  fact,  was 
changing,  and  isolating  her  as  it  changed.  Her  own  England,  the 
England  which  had  grown  up  around  her,  serious,  moral,  prosaic, 
shrank  coldly  from  this  child  of  earth  and  the  Renascence,  brill- 
iant, fanciful,  unscrupulous,  irreligious.  She  had  enjoyed  life  as 
the  men  of  her  day  enjoyed  it,  and,  now  that  they  were  gone,  she 
clung  to  it  with  a  fierce  tenacity.  She  hunted,  she  danced,  she 
jested  with  her  young  favorites,  she  coquetted  and  scolded  and 
frolicked  at  sixty-seven  as  she  had  done  at  thirty.  "  The  Queen," 
wrote  a  courtier  a  few  months  before  her  death, '^was  never  so 
gallant  these  many  yeai*s,  nor  so  set  upon  jollity."  She  persisted, 
in  spite  of  opposition,  in  her  gorgeous  progresses  from  country- 
house  to  country-house.  She  clung  to  business  as  of  old,  and  rated 
in  her  usual  fashion  "  one  who  minded  not  to  giving  up  some  mat- 
ter of  account."  But  death  crept  on.  Her  face  became  haggard, 
and  her  frame  shrank  almost  to  a  skeleton.  At  last  her  taste  for 
finery  disappeared,  and  she  refused  to  change  her  dresses  for  a 
week  together.  A  strange  melancholy  settled  down  on  her;  "she 
held  in  her  hand,"  says  one  who  saw  her  in  l»er  last  days, "  a  gold- 
en cup,  which  she  often  put  to  her  lips ;  but  in  truth  her  heart 
seemed  too  full  to  need  more  filling."  Gradually  her  mind  gave 
way.  She  lost  her  memory,  the  violence  of  her  temper  became 
unbearable,  her  very  courage  seemed  to  forsake  her.  She  called 
for  a  sword  to  lie  constantly  beside  her,  and  thrust  it  from  time 
to  time  through  the  arras,  as  if  she  heard  murderers  stirring  there. 
Food  and  rest  became  alike  distasteful.  She  sat  day  and  night 
propped  up  with  pillows  on  a  stool,  her  finger  on  her  lip,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  floor,  without  a  word.  If  she  once  broke  the  silence, 
it  w^s  with  a  flash  of  her  old  queenliness.  Cecil  asserted  that 
she  "  must"  go  to  bed,  and  the  word  roused  her  like  a  trumpet 
"Must!"  she  exclaimed;  "is  must  a  word  to  be  addressed  to 
princes?  Little  man,  little  man  !  thy  father,  if  he  had  been  alive, 
durst  not  have  used  that  word."  Then,  as  her  anger  spent  itself^ 
she  sank  into  her  old  dejection.  "Thou  art  so  presumptuous," 
she  said, "  because  thou  knowest  I  shall  die."  She  rallied  once 
more  when  the  ministers  beside  her  bed  named  Lord  Beanchamp, 
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the  heir  to  the  Suffolk  claim,  as  a  possible  successor.  ^  I  will  have 
no  rogue's  sod/'  she  cried  hoarsely,  **  in  my  seat."  But  she  gave 
no  sign,  save  a  motion  of  the  head,  at  the  mention  of  the  King  of 
Scots.  She  was  in  fact  fast  becomins^  insensible ;  and  early  the 
next  morning  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  a  fife  so  great,  so  strange  and 
lonely  in  its  greatness,  passed  quietly  away. 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 

PURITAN  ENGLAND. 

BecUon  I«~Tlfte  Parttans.    1 583^1 608« 

[Authorities, — For  the  primaiy  facts  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  this  time, 
Strype's  **  Annals,"  and  his  liTes  of  Grindal  and  Whitgift.  Neal's  "History  of 
the  Puritans,"  besides  its  inaccaracies,  contains  little  fur  this  period  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  more  colorless  Strype.  For  the  origin  of  the  Presbyterian  move- 
ment, see  the  "Discourse  of  the  Troubles  at  Frankfort,  ir»7G,"  often  republished; 
for  its  later  contest  with  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Maskell's  "  Martin  Morprelate/'  which  gives 
copious  extracts  from  the  rare  pamphlets  printed  under  that  name.  Mr.  Hallam^s 
account  of  the  whole  struggle  ("Constitutional  History,"  caps.  iv.  and  vii.)  is  ad- 
mirable for  its  fullness,  lucidity,  and  impartiality.  Wallington's  "  Diary  "  gives  us 
the  common  life  of  Puritanism ;  its  higher  side  is  shown  in  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Me- 
moirs of  her  Husband,  and  iu  the  early  life  of  Milton,  as  told  in  Mr.  Masson's  biog- 
raphy.] 

No  greater  moral  change  ever  passed  over  a  nation  than  passed 
over  Eno^land  during  the  years  which  parted  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  from  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament.    £n- 

fland  became  the  people  of  a  book,  and  that  book  was  the  Bible. 
t  was  as  yet  the  one  English  book  which  was  familiar  to  every 
Englishman ;  it  was  read  at  churches  and  read  at  home,  and  every 
where  its  words,  as  they  fell  on  ears  which  custom  had  not  dead- 
ened to  their  force  and  beauty,  kindled  a  startling  enthusiasm. 
When  Bishop  Bonner  set  up  the  first  six  Bibles  in  St.  Paul's, 
"many  well-disposed  people  used  much  to  resort  to  the  hearing 
thereof,  especially  when  they  could  get  any  that  had  an  audible 
voice  to  read  to  them.  .  .  .  One  John  Porter  used  sometimes  to  be 
occupied  in  that  goodly  exercise,  to  the  edifying  of  himself  as  well 
as  others.  This  Porter  was  a  fresh  young  man  and  of  a  big  stature ; 
and  great  multitudes  would  resort  thither  to  hear  him,  because  he 
could  read  well  and  had  an  audible  voice."  The  popularity  of  the 
Bible  was  owing  to  other  causes  besides  that  of  religion.  The 
whole  prose  literature  of  England,  save  the  forgotten  tracts  of 
Wyclif,  has  grown  up  since  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  by 
Tyndall  and  Coverdale.  No  history,  no  romance,  no  poetry,  save 
the  little-known  verse  of  Chaucer,  existed  for  any  practical  pur- 
pose in  the  English  tongue  when  the  Bible  was  ordered  to  be  set 
up  in  churches.  Sunday  after  Sunday,  day  after  day,  the  crowds 
that  gathered  around  Bonner's  Bibles  in  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's,  or 
the  family  group  that  hung  on  the  words  of  the  Geneva  Bible  in 
the  devotional  exercises  at  home,  were  leavened  with  a  new  litera- 
ture. Legends  and  annals,  war  song  and  psalm.  State-rolls  and 
biographies,  the  mighty  voices  of  prophets,  the  parables,  of  Evan- 
gelists, stories  of  mission  journeys,  of  perils  by  tne  sef^  ^\\3l  %xsiu^^|\ 
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the  heathen,  philosophic  arguments,  apocalyptic  visions,  all  were 
flun^  broadcast  over  minds  anoccupiea  for  the  most  part  by  any 
rival  learning.  The  disclosare  of  the  stores  of  Greek  literature  had 
wrought  the  revolution  of  the  Renascence.  The  disclosure  of  the 
older  mass  of  Hebrew  literature  wrought  the  revolution  of  the 
Reformation.  But  the  one  revolution  was  far  deeper  and  wider  in 
its  effects  than  the  other.  No  version  could  transfer  to  another 
tongue  the  peculiar  charm  of  language  which  gave  their  value  to 
the  authors  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Classical  letters,  therefore,  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  learned — that  is,  of  the  few ;  and 
among  these,  with  the  exception  of  Colet  and  More,  or  of  the  ped- 
ants who  revived  a  Pagan  worship  in  the  gardens  of  the  Floren- 
tine Academy,  their  direct  influence  was  purely  intellectual  But 
the  tongue  of  the  Hebrew,  the  idiom  of  the  Hellenic  Greek,  lent 
themselves  with  a  curious  felicity  to  the  purposes  of  translation. 
As  a  mere  literary  monument,  the  English  version  of  the  Bible  re- 
mains the  noblest  example  of  the  English  tongue.  Its  perpetual 
use  made  it  from  the  instant  of  its  appearance  the  standard  of  our 
language.  But  for  the  moment  its  literary  effect  was  less  than  its 
social.  The  power  of  the  book  over  the  mass  of  Englishmen  showed 
itself  in  a  thousand  superficial  ways,  and  in  none  more  conspicuous- 
ly than  in  the  influence  it  exerted  on  ordinary  speech.  It  formed, 
we  must  repeat,  the  whole  literature  which  was  practically  accessi- 
ble to  ordinary  Englishmen ;  and  when  we  recall  the  number  of 
common  phrases  which  we  owe  to  great  authors,  the  bits  of  Shak- 
spere,  or  Milton,  or  Dickens,  or  Thackeray,  which  unconsciously  in- 
terweave themselves  in  our  ordinary  talk,  we  shall  better  under- 
stand the  strange  mosaic  of  Biblical  words  and  phrases  which  col- 
ored English  talk  two  hundred  yeai*s  ago.  The  mass  of  picturesque 
allusion  and  illustration  which  we  borrow  from  a  thousand  booKS, 
our  fathers  were  forced  to  borrow  from  one;  and  the  borrowing 
was  the  easier  and  the  more  natural  that  the  range  of  the  Hebrew 
literature  fitted  it  for  the  expression  of  every  phase  of  feeling. 
When  Spenser  poured  forth  his  warmest  love-notes  in  the  "Epi- 
thalamion,'^  he  adopted  the  very  words  of  the  Psalmist,  as  he  bade 
the  gates  open  for  the  entrance  of  his  bride.  When  Cromwell  saw 
the  mists  break  over  the  hills  of  Dunbar,  he  hailed  the  sun-burst 
with  the  cry  of  David :  "  Let  God  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be 
scattered.  Like  as  the  sun  riseth,  so  shalt  thou  drive  them  away !" 
Even  to  common  minds  this  familiarity  with  grand  poetic  imagery 
in  prophet  and  apocalypse  gave  a  loftiness  and  ardor  of  expression, 
that  with  all  its  tendency  to  exaggeration  and  bombast  we  may 
prefer  to  the  slipshod  vulgarisms  of  the  shopkeeper  of  to-day. 

But  far  greater  than  its  effect  on  literature  or  social  phrase 
was  the  effect  of  the  Bible  on  the  character  of  the  people  at  large. 
Elizabeth  might  silence  or  tune  the  pulpits ;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  silence  or  tune  the  great  preachers  of  justice,  and  mercy, 
and  truth,  who  spoke  from  the  book  which  she  had  again  opened 
for  her  people.  The  whole  moral  effect  which  is  produced  nowa- 
days by  the  religious  newspaper,  the  tract,  the  essay,  the  lecture, 
the  missionary  report,  the  sermon,  was  then  producea  by  the  Bible 
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alone.  And  its  effect  in  this  way,  however  dispassionately  we  ex- 
amine it,  was  simply  amazing.  The  whole  temper  of  the  nation  was 
changed.  A  new  conception  of  life  and  of  man  superseded  the 
old.  A  new  moral  and  religious  impulse  spread  through  every 
class.  Literature  reflected  the  general  tendency  of  the  time ;  and 
the  dumpy  little  quartos  of  controversy  and  piety,  which  still  crowd 
our  older  libraries,  drove  before  them  the  classical  translations  and 
Italian  novelettes  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  "  Theology  rules  there," 
isaid  Grotius  of  England,  only  ten  years  after  the  Queen's  death ; 
and  when  Casaubon,  the  last  of  the  great  scholara  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  invited  to  England  by  King  James,  he  found  both 
King  and  people  indifferent  to  letters.  "  There  is  a  great  abun- 
dance of  theologians  in  England,"  he  says  to  a  friend  ;  "  all  point 
their  studies  in  that  direction."  The  study  of  the  country  gentle- 
man pointed  toward  theology  as  much  as  that  of  the  scholar.  As 
soon  as  Colonel  Hutchinson  ^^  had  improved  his  natural  understand- 
ing with  the  acquisition  of  learning,  the  first  studies  he  exercised 
himself  in  were  the  principles  of  religion."  The  whole  nation  be- 
came, in  fact,  a  Church.  The  great  problems  of  life  and  death, 
whose  ''obstinate  questionings"  found  no  answer  in  the  higher 
minds  of  Shakspere's  day,  pressed  for  an  answer  from  the  men  who 
followed  him.  We  must  not,  indeed,  picture  the  early  Puritan  as 
a  gloomy  fanatic.  It  was  long  before  the  religious  movement— 
which  affected  the  noble  and  the  squire  as  much  as  the  shopkeeper 
or  the  farmer — came  into  conflict  with  general  culture.  With  the 
close  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  indeed,  the  intellectual  freedom  which 
had  marked  it  faded  insensibly  away :  the  bold  philosophical  spec- 
ulations which  Sydney  had  caught  from  Bruno,  and  which  had 
brought  on  Marlowe  and  Kaleigh  the  charge  of  atheism,  died,  like 
her  own  religious  indifference,  with  the  Queen.  But  the  lighter  and 
more  elegant  sides  of  the  Elizabethan  culture  harmonized  well 
enough  with  the  temper  of  the  Puritan  gentleman.  The  figure 
of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  Regicides,  stands  out  from  his 
wife's  canvas  with  the  grace  and  tenderness  of  a  portrait  by  Van- 
dyck.  She  dwells  on  the  personal  beauty  which  distinguished  his 
youth,  on  "his  teeth  even  and  white  as  the  purest  ivory,"  "his 
hair  of  brown, very  thickset  in  his  youth,  softer  than  the  finest  silk, 
curling  with  loose  great  rings  at  the  ends."  Serious  as  was  his 
temper  in  graver  matters,  the  young  squire  was  fond  of  hawking, 
and  piqued  himself  on  his  skill  in  dancing  and  fence.  His  artistic 
taste  showed  itself  in  a  critical  love  of  "  gravings,  sculpture,  and 
all  liberal  arts,"  as  well  as  in  the  pleasure  he  took  in  his  gardens, 
"in  the  improvement  of  his  grounds,  in  planting  groves  and  walks 
and  fruit-trees."  If  he  was  "  diligent  in  his  examination  of  the 
Scriptures,"  "  he  had  a  great  love  for  music,  and  often  diverted 
himself  with  a  viol,  on  which  he  played  masterly."  A  taste  for 
music,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  common  in  the  graver  homes  of 
the  time.  If  we  pass  from  Owthorpe  and  Colonel  Hutchinson  to 
the  house  of  a  London  scrivener  in  Bread  Street,  we  find  Milton's 
father,  precisian  and  man  of  business  as  he  was,  composing  madri- . 
gals  to  Oriana,  and  rivaling  3ird  and  GibboiMi  9A  ^  "^tfiX^t  oil  WV. 
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cred  song.  We  miss,  indeed,  the  passion  of  the  Elizabethan  time, 
its  caprice,  its  largeness  of  feeling  and  sympathy,  its  quick  pulse 
of  delight ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  life  gains  in  moral  grandeur, 
in  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  in  orderliness  and  equable 
force.  The  temper  of  the  Puritan  gentleman  was  inst,  noble,  and 
self-controlled.  The  larger  geniality  of  the  age  that  had  passed 
away  shrank  into  an  intense  tenderness  within  the  narrower  circle 
of  the  home.  "  He  was  as  kind  a  father,"  says  Mi's.  Hutchinson 
of  her  husband,  *^  as  dear  a  brother,  as  good  a  master,  as  faithful  a 
friend  as  the  world  had."  Passion  was  replaced  by  a  manly  puri- 
tjr.  "  Neither  in  youth  nor  riper  years  could  the  most  fair  or  en- 
ticing woman  ever  di*aw  him  so  much  as  into  unnecessary  familiar- 
ity or  dalliance.  Wise  and  virtuous  women  he  loved,  and  delighted 
in  all  pure  and  holy  and  unblamable  conversation  with  them,  but 
so  as  never  to  excite  scandal  or  temptation.  Scurrilous  discourse 
even  among  men  he  abhorred;  and  though  he  sometimes  took 
pleasure  in  wit  and  mirth,  yet  that  which  was  mixed  with  im* 
puritjr  he  never  could  endure."  The  play  and  willfulness  of  life, 
m  which  the  Elizabethans  found  its  chiefest  charm,  the  Puritan  re- 
garded as  unworthy  of  its  character  and  end.  His  aim  was  to  at- 
tain self-command,  to  be  master  of  himself,  of  his  thought  and 
speech  and  acts.  A  certain  gravity  and  reflectiveness  gave  its 
tone  to  the  lightest  details  of  his  daily  converse  with  the  world 
about  him.  His  temper,  quick  as  it  might  naturally  be,  was  kept 
under  strict  control.  In  his  discourse  he  was  ever  on  his  guard 
against  talkativeness  or  frivolity,  striving  to  be  deliberate  in  speech 
and  "ranking  the  words  beforehand."  His  life  was  orderiy  and 
methodical,  sparing  of  diet  and  of  self-indulgence;  he  rose  early, 
"he  never  was  at  any  time  idle,  and  hated  to  see  any  one  else  so." 
The  new  sobriety  and  self-restraint  marked  itself  even  in  his  change 
of  dress.  The  gorgeous  colore  and  jewels  of  the  Renascence  dis- 
appeared. Colonel  Hutchinson  "left  off  very  early  the  wearing 
of  any  thing  that  was  costly,  yet  in  his  plainest  negligent  habit 
appeared  very  much  a  gentleman."  The  loss  of  color  and  variety 
in  costume  reflected  no  doubt  a  certain  loss  of  color  and  variety 
in  life  itself;  but  it  was  a  loss  compensated  by  solid  gains.  Great- 
est among  these,  perhaps,was  the  new  conception  of  social  equality. 
Their  common  call,  their  common  brotherhood  in  Christ, annihilated 
in  the  mind  of  the  Puritans  that  overpowering  sense  of  social  dis- 
tinctions which  characterized  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  The  meanest 
peasant  felt  himself  ennobled  as  a  child  of  God.  The  proudest 
noble  recognized  a  spiritual  equality  in  the  poorest  "saint."  The 
great  social  revolution  of  the  Civil  Wars  and  the  Protectorate  was 
already  felt  in  the  demeanor  of  gentlemen  like  Hutchinson.  "He 
had  a  loving  and  sweet  courtesy  to  the  poorest,  and  would  often 
employ  many  spare  hours  with  the  commonest  soldiers  and  poor- 
est laborers."  "He  never  disdained  the  meanest  nor  flattered  the 
greatest."  But  it  was  felt  even  more  in  the  new  dignity  and  self- 
respect  with  which  the  consciousness  of  their  "calling"  invested 
the  classes  beneath  the  rank  of  the  gentry.  Take  such  a  portrait 
las  that  which  John  Wallington,  a  turner  in  Eastcheap,  has  left  us 
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of  a  London  housewife,  his  mother.  "  She  was  very  loving,'*  he 
says,  "and  obedient  to  her  parents,  loving  and  kind  to  lier  has- 
band,  very  tender-hearted  to  her  children,  loving  all  that  were 
godly,  much  misliking  the  wicked  and  profane.  She  was  a  pat- 
tern of  sobriety  unto  many,  very  seldom  was  seen  abroad  except 
at  church ;  when  others  recreated  themselves  at  holidays  and  other 
times,  she  would  take  her  needle-work,  and  say '  here  is  my  recrea- 
tion.' . . .  God  had  given  her  a  pregnant  wit  and  an  excellent  mem- 
ory. She  was  very  ripe  and  perfect  in  all  stories  of  the  Bible,  like- 
wise in  all  the  stories  of  the  Martyrs,  and  could  readily  turn  to 
thera;  she  was  also  perfect  and  well  seen  in  the  English  Chroni- 
cles, and  in  the  descents  of  the  Kings  of  England.  She  lived  in 
holy  wedlock  with  her  husband  twenty  years,  wanting  but  four 

days." 

The  strength,  however,  of  the  Puritan  cause  hiy  as  yet  rather  in 
the  middle  and  professional  class,  than  among  the  small  tradera  or 
the  gentry ;  and  it  is  in  a  Puritan  of  this  class  that  we  find  the 
fullest  and  noblest  expression  of  the  new  influence  which  was  leav- 
ening the  temper  of  tne  time.  Milton  is  not  only  the  highest,  but 
the  conipletest  type  of  Puritanism.  His  life  is  absolutely  contem- 
porary with  that  of  his  cause.  He  was  born  when  it  began  to  ex- 
ercise a  direct  power  over  English  politics  and  English  religion ; 
he  died  when  its  eflTort  to  mould  them  into  its  own  shape  was  over, 
and  when  it  had  again  sunk  into  one  of  many  influences  to  which 
we  owe  our  English  character.  His  earlier  verse,  the  pamphlets 
of  his  riper  years,  the  epics  of  his  age,  mark  with  a  singular  pre- 
cision the  three  great  stages  in  its  history.  His  youth  shows  us 
how  much  of  the  gayety,  the  poetic  ease,  the  intellectual  culture 
of  the  Renascence  lingered  in  a  Puritan  home.  Scrivener  and 
"  precisian  "  as  his  father  was,  he  was  a  skillful  musician ;  and  the 
boy  inherited  his  father's  skill  on  lute  and  organ.  One  of  the 
finest  outbursts  in  the  scheme  of  education  which  he  put  forth  at 
a  later  time  is  a  passage  in  which  he  vindicates  the  province  of 
music  as  an  agent  in  moral  training.  His  home,  his  tutor,  his 
school  were  all  rigidly  Puritan ;  but  there  was  nothing  narrow  or 
illiberal  in  his  early  training.  **  My  father,"  he  says,  "  destined 
me  while  yet  a  little  boy  to  the  study  of  humane  letters ;  which 
I  seized  with  such  eagerness  that  from  tTie  twelfth  year  of  my  age 
,1  scarcely  ever  went  from  my  lessons  to  bed  before  midnight." 
'But  to  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  he  learned  at  school,  the  scriv- 
ener advised  him  to  add  Italian  and  French.  Nor  were  English 
letters  neglected.    Spenser  gave  the  earliest  turn  to  his  poetic 

fenius.  In  spite  of  tne  war  between  playwright  and  precisian,  a 
^uritan  youth  could  still  in  Milton's  days  avow  his  love  of  the 
stage,  "  if  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on,  or  sweetest  Shakspere, 
Fancy's  child,  warble  his  native  woodnotes  wild,"  and  gather  from 
the  '^  masques  and  antique  pageantry  "  of  the  court-revel  hints  for 
his  own  Comus  and  Arcades.  Nor  does  any  shadow  of  the  coming 
struggle  with  the  Church  disturb  the  young  scholar's  reverie,  as 
he  wanders  beneath  "  the  high  embowed  roof,  with  antique  pillars, 
massy  proof,  and  storied  windows  richly  dignt|  casting  a  aim  re- 
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ligions  light,''  or  as  he  heai*s  '^  the  pealing  organ  blow  to  the  full- 
voiced  choir  below,  in  service  high  and  anthem  clear.**  His  enjoy- 
ments of  the  gayety  of  life  stands  in  bright  contrast  with  the  gloom 
and  sternness  of  the  later  Puritanism.  In  spite  of  ^*  a  certain  re- 
servcdness  of  natural  disposition,"  which  shrank  from  *^  festivities 
and  jests,  in  which  I  acknowledge  my  faculty  to  be  very  slight," 
the  voung  singer  could  still  enjoy  the  *'jest  and  youthful  jollity  " 
of  the  world  around  him,  of  its  '*  (juips  and  cranks  and  wanton 
wiles ;"  he  could  join  the  crew  of  Mn*th,  and  look  pleasantly  on  at 
the  village  fair,  '*  where  the  jolly  rebecks  sound  to  many  a  youth 
and  many  a  maid,  dancing  in  the  chequered  shade."    But  his 

{)leasures  were  unreproved.  There  was  nothing  ascetic  in  his 
ook,  in  hia  slender,  vigorous  frame,  his  face  full  of  a  delicate  yet 
serious  beauty,  the  rich  brown  hair  which  clustered  over  his  brow; 
and  the  words  we  have  quoted  show  his  sensitive  enjoyment  of  all 
that  was  beautiful.  But  from  coarse  or  sensual  self-indulgence 
the  young  Puritan  turned  with  disgust:  ^' A  certain  reservedness 
of  nature,  an  honest  haughtiness  and  self-esteem,  kept  me  still 
above  those  low  descents  of  mind."  He  drank  in  an  ideal  chival- 
ry from  Spenser,  but  his  religion  and  punt^  disdained  the  outer 
pledge  on  which  chivalry  built  up  its  fabric  of  honor.  "Every 
free  and  gentle  spirit,"  said  Milton, "  without  that  oath,  ought  to 
be  bom  a  knight."  It  was  with  this  temper  that  he  passed  from 
his  London  school,  St.  Paul's,  to  Christ's  College  at  Cambridge, 
and  it  was  this  temper  that  he  preserved  throughout  his  Universi- 
ty career.  Ho  left  Cambridge,  as  he  said  afterward, "  free  from 
all  reproach,  and  approved  by  all  honest  men,"  with  a  purpose  of 
self-dedication  "  to  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or  high,  toward 
which  time  leads  me,  and  the  will  of  Heaven." 

Even  in  the  still,  calm  beauty  of  a  life  such  as  this,  we  catch  the 
sterner  tones  of  the  Puritan  temper.  The  very  height  of  its  aim, 
the  intensity  of  its  moral  concentration,  brought  with  them  a  loss 
of  the  genial  dclis^ht  in  all  that  was  human  which  distinguished 
the  men  of  the  Keiiascence.  "If  ever  God  instilled  an  intense 
love  of  moral  beauty  into  the  mind  of  any  man,"  said  Milton,  "he 
has  instilled  it  into  mine."  "  Love  Virtue,"  closed  his  Comus ; 
"  she  alone  is  free !"  But  the  love  of  virtue  and  of  moral  beauty, 
if  it  gave  strength  to  huihan  conduct,  narrowed  human  sympathy 
and  human  intelligence.  Already  in  Milton  we  note  "a  certain 
reservedness  of  temper,"  a  contempt  for  "  the  false  estimates  of 
the  vulgar,"  a  proud  retirement  from  the  meaner  and  coarser  life 
around  him.  6reat  as  was  his  love  for  Shakspci*e,  we  can  hardly 
fancy  him  delighting  in  FalstaflT.  In  minds  of  a  less  cultured  order, 
this  moral  tension  ended  in  a  hard,  unsocial  sternness  of  life.  The 
ordinary  Puritan,  like  the  housewife  of  Eastcheap  whom  we  have 
noticed  above,  "loved  all  that  were  godly,  much  misliking  the 
wicked  and  profane."  His  bond  to  other  men  was  not  the  sense 
of  a  common  manhood,  but  the  recognition  of  a  brotherhood  among 
the  elect.  Without  the  pale  of  the  saints  lay  a  world  which  was 
hateful  to  them,  because  it  was  the  enemy  of  their  God.  It  was 
this  utter  isolation  from  the  "  ungodly  "  that  explains  the  contrast 
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which  startles  us  between  the  inner  tenderness  of  the  Puritans  and 
the  ruthlessness  of  so  many  of  their  actions.  Cromwell,  whose 
son's  death  (in  his  own  words)  went  to  his  heart  *'  like  a  dagger,  in- 
deed it  did  !^'  and  who  rode  away  sad  and  wearied  from  the  triumph 
of  Marston  Moor,  burst  into  horse-play  as  he  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  King.  A  temper  which  had  thus  lost  sympathy 
with  the  life  of  half  the  world  around  it  could  hardly  sympathize 
with  the  whole  of  its  own  life.  Humor,  the  faculty  which  above 
all  corrects  exaggeration  and  extravagance,  died  away  before  the 
new  stress  and  strain  of  existence.  The  absolute  devotion  of  the 
Puritan  to  a  Supreme  Will  tended  more  and  more  to  rob  him  of 
all  sense  of  measure  and  proportion  in  common  matters.  Little 
things  became  great  things  in  the  glare  of  religious  zeal;  and  the 
godly  man  learned  to  shrink  from  a  surplice,  or  a  mince-pie  nt 
Christmas,  as  he  shrank  from  impurity  or  a  lie.  Life  became  hard, 
rigid,  colorless,  as  it  became  intense.  The  play,  the  geniality,  the 
delight  of  the  Elizabethan  age  were  exchanged  for  a  measured 
sobriety,  seriousness,  and  self-restraint.  But  it  was  a  self-restraint 
and  sobriety  which  limited  itself  wholly  to  the  outer  life.  In  the 
inner  soul  of  the  Puntan,  sense,  reason,  judgment  were  overborne 
by  the  teriible  reality  of  "  invisible  things."  Our  first  glimpse  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  is  as  a  young  country  squire  and  farmer  in  the 
marsh  levels  around  Huntingdon  and  St.  Ives,  buried  from  time  to 
time  in  a  deep  melancholy,  and  haunted  by  fancies  of  coming  death. 
"  I  live  in  Meshac,"  he  writes  to  a  friend,  *'  which  they  say  signifies 
Prolonging;  in  Kedar,  which  signifies  Darkness;  yet  the  Lord 
forsaketh  me  not."  The  vivid  sense  of  a  Divine  Puritv  close  to 
such  men  made  the  life  of  common  men  seem  sin.  *'  iTou  know 
what  my  manner  of  life  has  been,"  Cromwell  adds.  "Oh,  I  lived 
in  and  loved  darkness,  and  hated  light.  I  hated  godliness."  Yet 
his  worst  sin  was  probably  nothing  more  than  an  enjoyment  of 
the  natural  buoyancy  of  youth,  and  a  want  of  the  deeper  earnest- 
ness which  comes  with  riper  years.  In  imaginative  tempers,  like 
that  of  Bunyan,  the  struggle  took  a  more  picturesque  form.  John 
Bunyan  was  the  son  of  a  poor  tinker  at  Elstow  in  Bedfordshire, 
and  even  in  childhood  his  fancy  reveled  in  terrible  visions  of 
Heaven  and  Hell.  "  When  I  was  but  a  child  of  nine  or  ten  years 
old,"  he  tells  us, "  these  things  did  so  distress  my  soul,  that  then 
in  the  midst  of  my  merry  sports  and  childish  vanities,  amid  my 
vain  companions,  I  was  often  much  cast  down  and  afflicted  in  my 
mind  therewith;  yet  could  I  not  let  go  my  sins."  The  sins  he 
could  not  let  go  were  a  love  of  hockey  and  of  dancing  on  the  vil- 
lage green  ;  for  the  only  real  fault  which  his  bitter  self-accusation 
discloses,  that  of  a  habit  of  swearing,  was  put  an  end  to  at  once 
and  forever  by  a  rebuke  from  an  old  woman.  His  passion  for 
bell-ringing  clung  to  him  even  after  he  had  broken  from  it  as  a 
"vain  practice;"  and  he  would  go  to  the  steeple-house  and  look 
on,  till  the  thought  that  a  bell  might  fall  and  crush  him  in  his  sins 
drove  him  panic-stricken  from  the  door.  A  sermon  against  danc- 
ing and  games  drew  him  for  a  time  from  these  indulgences;  but 
the  temptation  again  overmastered  his  resolveu    ^I  shook  tbe  «^t- 
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mon  out  of  my  mind,  and  to  my  old  caBtom  of  sports  and  gaming 
I  returned  with  great  delight  But  the  same  day,  as  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  game  of  cat,  and  having  struck  it  one  blow  from  the 
hole,  just  as  I  was  about  to  strike  it  the  second  time,  a  voice  did 
suddenly  dart  from  Heaven  into  my  soul,  which  said, '  Wilt  thou 
leave  thy  sins  and  ^o  to  Heaven,  or  have  thy  sins  and  go  to  Hell?' 
At  this  I  was  put  m  an  exceeding  maze;  wherefore,  leaving  my 
cat  upon  the  ground,  I  looked  up  to  Heaven ;  and  was  as  if  I  had 
with  the  eyes  of  my  underatauaiug  seen  the  Lord  Jesus  looking 
down  upon  me,  as  being  very  holly  displeased  with  me,  and  as  if 
He  did  severely  threaten  me  with  some  grievous  punishment  for 
those  and  other  ungodly  practices." 

Such  was  Puritanism,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  real« 
ize  it  thus  in  itself,  in  its  greatness  and  its  littleness,  apart  from 
the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Presbyterianism  with  which  it  is  so 
often  confounded.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  our  story,  not 
one  of  the  leading  Puiitans  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  a  Presby- 
terian. Pym  and  Hampden  had  no  sort  of  objection  to  Episcopa- 
cy, and  the  adoption  of  the  Presbyterian  system  was  only  forced 
on  the  Puritan  patriots  in  their  later  struggle  by  political  consid- 
erations. But  the  growth  of  the  movement,  which  thus  influenced 
our  history  for  a  time,  forms  one  of  the  most  curious  episodes  in 
Elizabeth's  reign.  Her  Church  policy  rested  on  the  Acts  of  Su- 
premacy and  of  Uniformity ;  the  first  of  which  placed  all  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  and  legislative  power  in  the  hands  of  the  State, 
while  the  second  prescribed  a  couree  of  doctrine  and  discipline, 
from  which  no  variation  was  legally  permissible.  For  the  nation 
at  large,  the  system  which  was  thus  adopted  was  no  doubt  a  wise 
and  a  healthy  one.  Single-handed,  and  unsuppoited  by  any  of  the 
statesmen  or  divines  of  their  time,  the  Queen  and  the  Primate 
forced  on  the  warnns:  relisjions  a  sort  of  armed  truce.  The  main 
principles  of  the  Reformation  were  accepted,  but  the  zeal  of  the 
ultra-reformers  was  held  at  bay.  The  Bible  was  left  open,  private 
discussion  was  unrestrninod,  but  the  warfare  of  pulpit  against  pul- 
pit was  silenced  by  the  licensing  of  preachers.  An  outer  con- 
formity, and  attendance  at  public  worship,  was  exacted  from  all ; 
but  the  changes  in  rituul,  by  which  the  zealots  of  Geneva  gave 
prominence  to  the  radical  features  of  the  religious  chancre  which 
was  passing  over  the  countrv,  were  steadily  resisted.  While  En- 
gland was  struggling  for  existence,  this  balanced  attitude  of  the 
Crown  reflected  faithfully  enough  the  balanced  attitude  of  the 
nation;  but  with  the  death  of  Mary  Stuart  the  danger  was  over, 
and  a  marked  change  in  public  sentiment  became  at  once  observa- 
ble. Unhappily  no  con-esponding  change  took  place  in  the  Queen. 
With  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  was  growing  up  around  her 
she  liad  no  sympathy  whatever.  Her  passion  was  for  moderation, 
her  aim  was  simply  civil  order;  and  both  order  and  moderation 
were  threatened,  as  she  held,  by  the  knot  of  clerical  bigots  who 
gathered  from  this  hour  under  the  banner  of  Presbyterianism. 
Of  these  Thomas  Caitwright  was  the  chief.  He  had  studied  at 
Geneva;  he  returned  with  a  fanatical  faith  in  Calvinism,  and  in 
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the  system  of  Church  government  which  Calvin  had  duvised ;  and 
as  Margai'ct  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  he  used  to  the 
full  the  opportunities  which  his  chair  gave  him  of  propagating  his 
opinions.  No  leader  of  a  religious  party  ever  deserved  less  of 
after  sympathy  than  Cartwright.  He  was  unquestionably  learned 
and  devout,  but  his  bigotry  was  that  of  a  mediaeval  inquisitor. 
The  relics  of  the  old  ritual,  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  surplice,  the 
giving  of  a  ring  in  marriage,  were  to  him  not  merely  distasteful, 
as  they  were  to  the  Puritans  at  large — they  were  idolatrous  and 
the  mark  of  the  beast.  His  declamations  a^inst  ceremonies  and 
superstition  however  had  little  weight  with  Elizabeth  or  her 
Primates ;  what  scared  them  was  his  I'eckless  advocacy  of  a  scheme 
of  ecclesiastical  government  which  placed  the  State  beneath  the 
feet  of  the  Church.  The  absolute  rule  of  bishops,  indeed,  he  de- 
nounced as  begotten  of  the  devil;  but  the  absolute  rule  of  Pres- 
byters he  held  to  be  established  by  the  Word  of  God.  For  the 
Church  modeled  after  the  fashion  of  Geneva  he  claimed  an  au- 
thority which  surpassed  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  masters  of  the 
Vatican.  All  spiritual  power  and  jurisdiction,  the  decreeing  of 
doctrine,  the  ordering  of  ceremonies,  lay  wholly,  according  to  his 
Calvinistic  creed,  in  the  hands  of  the  mmisters  of  the  Church.  To 
them,  too,  belonged  the  supervision  of  public  morals.  In  an  or- 
dered arrangement  of  classes  and  synods,  they  were  to  govern 
their  flocks,  to  regulate  their  own  order,  to  decide  in  matters  of 
faith,  to  administer  *'  discipline."  Their  weapon  was  excommuni- 
cation, and  they  were  responsible  for  its  use  to  none  but  Christ. 
The  province  of  the  civil  ruler  was  simply  "to  see  their  decrees 
executed,  and  to  punish  the  contemners  of  them,"  for  the  spirit  of 
such  a  system  as  this  naturally  excluded  all  toleration  of  practice 
or  belief.  With  the  despotism  of  a  Hildebrand,  Cartwright  com- 
bined the  cruelty  of  a  Torquemada.  Not  only  was  Presbyterian- 
ism  to  be  established  as  the  one  legal  form  of  Church  government, 
but  all  other  forms.  Episcopalian  and  Separatist,  were  to  be  ruth- 
lessly put  down.  For  heresy  there  was  the  punishment  of  death. 
Never  had  the  doctrine  of  persecution  been  urged  with  such  a 
blind  and  reckless  ferocity.  "  I  deny,"  wrote  Cartwright, "  that 
upon  repentance  there  ought  to  follow  any  pardon  of  death.  .  .  • 
Heretics  ought  to  be  put  to  death  now.  If  this  be  bloody  and  ex- 
treme, I  am  content  to  be  so  counted  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Opinions  such  as  these  might  wisely  have  been  lefl  to  be  re- 
futed by  the  good  sense  of  the  people  itself.  They  found,  in  fact,  a 
crushing  answer  in  the  "  Ecclesiastical  Polity  "  of  Richard  Hooker, 
a  clergyman  who  had  been  Master  of  the  Temple,  but  whose  dis- 
taste for  the  controversies  of  its  pulpit  drove  him  from  London 
to  a  Wiltshire  vicarage  at  Boscombe,  which  he  exchanged  at  a 
later  time  for  the  parsonage  of  Bishopsboume,  among  the  quiet 
meadows  of  Kent.  The  largeness  of  temper  which  characterized 
all  the  nobler  minds  of  his  day,  the  philosophic  breadth  which  is 
seen  as  clearly  in  Shakspere  as  in  Bacon,  was  united  in  Hooker 
with  a  grandeur  and  stateliness  of  style  which  raised  him  to  the 
highest  rank  among  English  prose  writers.    Divine  aa  he  waa^li\& 
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spirit  and  method  were  philosophical  rather  than  theological. 
Against  the  ecclesiastical  dogmatism  of  Cai*twright  he  set  the 
authority  of  reason.  He  abandoned  the  narrow  ground  of  Script- 
ural argument  to  base  his  conclusions  on  the  general  principles 
of  moral  and  political  science,  on  the  eternal  obligations  of  nat- 
ural law.  The  Presbyterian  system  rested  on  the  assumption 
that  an  immutable  rule  for  human  action,  in  all  matters  relating 
to  religion,  to  worship,  and  to  the  discipline  and  constitution  of 
the  Church,  was  laid  down,  and  only  laid  down,  in  Scripture. 
Hooker  urged  that  a  Divine  order  exists,  not  in  written  revela- 
tion only,  but  in  the  moral  relations,  and  the  social  and  political 
institutions  of  men«  He  claimed  for  human  reason  the  province 
of  determining  the  laws  of  this  order;  of  distinguishing  between 
what  is  changeable  and  unchangeable  in  them,  between  what  is 
eternal  and  what  is  temporary  in  Scripture  itself.  It  was  easy 
for  him  to  push  on  to  the  field  of  theological  controversy  which 
Cartwright  had  chosen,  to  show  historically  that  no  tbrm  of 
Church  government  had  ever  been  of  indispensable  obligation, 
and  that  ritu^^l  observances  had  in  all  ages  been  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Churches,  and  determined  by  the  differences  of  times. 
But  the  truth  on  which  he  rested  his  argument  against  the  dog- 
matism of  the  Presbyterian  is  of  far  higher  value  than  his  argu- 
ment itself;  for  it  is  the  truth  against  which  ecclesiastical  dogma- 
tism, whether  of  the  Presbytenan  or  the  Catholic,  must  always 
shatter  itself.  The  "Ecclesiastical  Polity"  appealed  rather  to 
the  broad  sense  and  intelligence  of  Englishmen  than  to  the  learn- 
ing of  divines,  but  its  appeal  was  hardly  needed.  Popular  as  the 
Presbyterian  system  became  ia  Scotland,  it  never  took  any  pop- 
ular hold  on  England ;  it  remained  to  the  last  a  clerical  rather 
than  a  national  creed,  and  even  in  the  moment  of  its  seeming  tri- 
umph under  the  Commonwealth  it  was  rejected  by  every  part  of 
England  save  London  and  Lancashire.  But  the  bold  challenge 
to  the  Government  which  was  delivered  in  Cartwright's  "Ad- 
monition to  the  Parliament "  had  raised  a  panic  among  English 
statesmen  and  prelates  which  cut  off  all  hopes  of  a  quiet  appeal 
to  reason.  It  is  probable  that,  but  for  the  storm  which  Cart- 
wright  raised,  the  steady  growth  of  cjeneral  discontent  with  the 
ritualistic  usages  he  denounced  woulS  have  brought  about  their 
abolition.  The  Parliament  of  1671  not  only  refused  to  bind  the 
clergy  to  subscription  to  three  articles  on  the  Supremacy,  the 
form  of  Church  government,  and  the  power  of  the  Church  to  oi^ 
dain  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  favored  the  project  of  reforming 
the  Liturgy  by  the  omission  of  the  superstitious  practices.  But 
with  the  appearance  of  the  "Admonition"  this  natural  progress 
of  opinion  abruptly  ceased.  The  moderate  statesmen  who  had 
pressed  for  a  change  in  ritual  withdrew  from  union  with  a  party 
which  revived  the  worst  pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  Parker's 
hand  pressed  heavier  than  before  on  nonconforming  ministers, 
while  Elizabeth  was  provoked  to  a  measure  which  forms  the 
worst  blot  on  her  reign. 
Her  establishment  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  in  fact  con- 
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verted  tlic  religious  truce  into  a  spiritual  despotism.  From  being 
a  temporary  board  which  represented  the  lioyal  Supremacy  in 
matters  ecclesiastical,  the  Commission  was  now  turned  into  a 
permanent  body  wielding  the  almost  unlimited  powers  of  the 
Crown.  All  opinions  or  acts  contrary  to  the  Statutes  of  Suprem- 
acy and  Uniformity  fell  within  its  cognizance.  A  right  of  depri- 
vation placed  the  clergv  at  its  mercy.  It  had  power  to  alter  or 
amend  the  Statutes  of  Colleges  or  Schools.  Not  only  heresy  and 
schism  and  nonconformity,  but  incest  or  aggravated  adulterv 
were  held  to  fall  within  its  scope:  its  means  of  inquiry  were  left 
without  limit,  and  it  might  fine  or  imprison  at  its  will.  By  the 
mere  establishment  of  such  a  Court  half  the  work  of  the  Kcfor- 
mation  was  undone;  but  the  large  number  of  civilians  on  the 
board  seemed  to  furnish  some  security  agaiust  the  excess  of  ec- 
clesiastical tyranny.  Of  its  forty-four  commissionei*s,  however,  few 
actually  took  any  part  in  its  proceedings;  and  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  were  practically  left  in  the  hands  of  tne  successive 
Primates.  No  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  since  the  days  of  Au- 
gustine had  wielded  an  authority  so  vast,  so  utterly  despotic,  as 
that  of  Parker  and  Whitgift  and  Bancroft  and  Abbot  and  Laud. 
The  most  terrible  feature  of  their  spiritual  tyranny  was  its  wholly 
personal  character.  The  old  symbols  of  doctrine  were  gone,  ana 
the  lawyers  had  not  yet  stepped  in  to  protect  the  clergy  by  defin- 
ing the  exact  limits  of  the  new.  The  result  was  that  at  the 
Commission-board  at  Lambeth  the  Primates  created  their  own 
tests  of  doctrine  with  an  utter  indifference  to  those  created  by 
law.  In  one  instance  Parker  deprived  a  vicar  of  his  benefice  for 
a  denial  of  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Nor  did  the  suc- 
cessive Archbishops  care  greatly  if  the  test  were  a  varying  or  a 
conflicting  one.  Whitgift  strove  to  force  on  the  Church  the  Cal- 
vinistic  supralapsarianism  of  his  Lambeth  Articles.  Bancroft, 
who  followed  him,  was  as  earnest  in  enforcing  his  anti-Calvinistic 
dogma  of  the  Divine  right  of  the  episcopate.  Abbot  had  no  mer- 
cy for  Erastiaus.  Laud  had  none  for  anti-Erastians.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  which  these  men  rep- 
resented, soon  stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  English  clergy.  Its  es- 
tablishment however  marked  the  adoption  of  a  distinct  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  its  efforts  were  backed  by  stern  meas- 
ures of  repression.  All  preaching  or  reading  in  private  houses 
was  forbidden ;  and  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to  en- 
force the  requirement  of  them  by  law,  subscription  to  the  Three 
Articles  was  exacted  from  every  member  of  the  clergy. 

For  the  moment  these  measures  were  crowned  with  success. 
Tlie  movement  under  Cartwright  was  checked ;  Cartwright  him- 
self was  driven  from  his  Professorship ;  and  an  outer  uniformity 
of  worship  was  more  and  more  brought  about  by  the  steady  press- 
ure of  the  Commission.  The  old  liberty  which  had  been  allowed 
in  London  and  the  other  Protestant  parts  of  the  kingdom  was  no 
longer  permitted  to  exist.  The  leading  Puritan  clergy,  whose 
nonconformity  had  hitherto  been  winked  at,  were  called  upon  to 
submit  to  the  surplice,  and  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cro«%«    Tci^V 
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remonstrances  of  the  conntry  gentry  availed  as  little  as  the  pro* 
test  of  Lord  Burleigh  himself  to  protect  two  hundred  of  the  oest 
ministers,  who  were  driven  from  their  parsonages  on  their  refusal 
to  subscribe  to  the  Three  Articles.  But  the  result  of  this  perse- 
cution was  simply  to  give  a  fresh  life  and  popularity  to  the  doc- 
trines which  it  aimed  at  crushing,  by  drawing  together  two  cur- 
rents of  opinion  which  were  in  themselves  perfectly  distinct.  The 
Presbyterian  platform  of  Church  discipline  had  as  yet  been  em- 
braced by  the  clergy  only,  and  by  few  among  the  clergy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wish  for  a  reform  in  the  Liturgy,  the  dislike  of 
**  superstitious  tf sages,"  of  the  use  of  the  surplice,  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  baptism,  tne  gift  of  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  posture  of 
kneeling  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  shared  by  a  large  number  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  alike.  At  the  opening  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
almost  all  the  higher  Churchmen  but  Parker  were  opposed  to 
them,  and  a  motion  for  their  abolition  in  Convocation  was  lost 
but  by  a  single  vote.  The  temper  of  the  country  gentlemen  on 
this  subject  was  indicated  by  that  of  Parliament;  and  it  was  well 
known  that  the  wisest  of  the  Queen's  Councilors,  Burleigh,  Wal- 
singham,  and  Knollys,  were  at  one  in  this  matter  with  the  gentry. 
If  their  common  persecution  did  not  wholly  succeed  in  fusing 
these  two  sections  of  religious  opinion  into  one,  it  at  any  rate 
gained  for  the  Presbyterians  a  general  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
the  Puritans,  which  raised  them  from  a  clerical  clique  into  a  pop- 
ular party.  Nor  were  the  consequences  of  the  persecution  limit- 
ed to  the  strengthening  of  the  Presbyterians.  Ihe  "  Separatists," 
who  were  beginning  to  withdraw  from  attendance  at  public  wor- 
ship, on  the  ground  that  the  very  existence  of  a  national  Church 
was  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  grew  quickly  from  a  i^w  scat- 
tered zealots  to  twenty  thousand  souls.  Congregations  of  these 
Independents — or,  as  they  were  called  at  this  time,  from  the  name 
of  their  founder,  Brownists — formed  rapidly  throughout  England; 
and  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops  and  the  Presbyterians, 
to  both  of  whom  their  opinions  were  equally  hateful,  drove  flocks 
of  refugees  over  sea.  So  great  a  future  awaited  one  of  these  con- 
gregations that  we  may  pause  to  get  a  glimpse  of  "  a  poor  peo- 
ple" in  Lincolnshire  and  the  neighborhood,  who,  "being  enlight- 
ened by  the  Word  of  God,"  andltheir  membere  "urged  with  the 
yoke  of  subscription,"  had  been  led  "  to  see  further."  They  reject- 
ed ceremonies  as  relics  of  idolatry,  the  rule  of  bishops  as  unscript- 
ural,  and  joined  themselves, "  as  the  Lord's  free  people,"  into  "  a 
church  estate  on  the  fellowship  of  the  Gospel."  Choosing  John 
Robinson  as  their  minister,  they  felt  their  way  forward  to  the 
great  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  asserted  their  Chris- 
tian right  "  to  walk  in  all  the  ways  which  God  had  made  known 
or  should  make  known  to  them."  Their  meetings  or  "  conventi- 
cles "soon  drew  down  the  heavy  hand  of  the  law,  and  the  little 
company  resolved  to  seek  a  refuge  in  other  lands ;  but  their  first 
attempt  at  flisfht  was  prevented,  and  when  they  made  another 
their  wives  anS  children  were  seized  at  the  very  moment  of  enter- 
ing the  ship.     At  last,  however,  the  magistrates  gave  »  contempt- 
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uous  assent  to  their  project ;  they  were  in  fact  '^  glad  to  be  rid  of 
them  ^t  any  price;''  aud  the  fugitives  found  shelter  at  Amster- 
dam. *^They  knew  they  were  pilgrims  and  looked  not  much  on 
these  things,  but  lifted  up  their  eyes  to  Heaven,  their  dearest  coun-* 
try,  and  quieted  their  spirits."  ^  Among  this  little  band  of  exiles 
were  those  who  were  to  become  famous  at  a  later  time  as  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  of  the  Mayflower, 

It  was  easy  to  be  "  rid  "  of  the  Brownists ;  but  the  political  dan- 
ger of  the  course  on  which  the  Crown  had  entered  was  seen  in 
the  rise  of  a  spirit  of  vigorous  opposition,  such  as  had  not  made 
its  appearance  since  the  accession  of  the  Tudors.  The  growing 
power  of  public  opinion  received  a  striking  recognition  in  the 
struggle  which  bears  the  name  of  the  "  Martin  Marprelate  contro- 
versy." The  Puritans  had  from  the  first  appealed  by  their  pam- 
phlets from  the  Crown  to  the  people,  and  Whitgift  bore  witness 
to  their  influence  on  opinion  by  his  efforts  to  gag  the  Press. 
The  regulations  of  the  Star-Chamber  for  this  purpose  are  mem- 
orable as  the  first  step  in  the  long  struggle  of  government  after 
government  to  check  the  liberty  of  printing.  The  irregular  cen- 
sorship which  had  long  existed  was  now  finally  organized.  Print- 
ing was  restricted  to  Loudon  and  the  two  Universities,  the  num- 
ber of  printers  reduced,  and  all  candidates  for  license  to  print 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Company  of  Stationers.  Ev- 
ery publication  too,  great  or  small,  had  to  receive  the  approbation 
of  the  Primate  or  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  first  result  of  this 
system  of  repression  was  the  appearance,  in  the  very  year  of  the' 
Armada,  of  a  series  of  anonymous  pamphlets  bearing  the  signif- 
icant name  of  "Martin  Marprelate,"  aud  issued  from  a  secret 
press,  which  found  refuge  from  the  Royal  pursuivants  in  the 
country-houses  of  the  gentry.  The  press  was  at  last  seized ;  and 
the  suspected  authors  of  these  scurrilous  libels,  Penry,  a  young 
Welshman,  and  a  minister  named  Udall,  died,  the  one  in  prison, 
the  other  on  the  scaffold.  But  the  virulence  and  boldness  of 
their  language  produced  a  powerful  effect,  for  it  was  impossible 
under  the  system  of  Elizabeth  to  "  mar "  the  bishops  without  at- 
tacking the  Crown ;  and  a  new  age  of  political  liberty  was  felt 
to  be  at  hand  when  Martin  Marprelate  forced  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  measures  of  the  Government  into  the  arena  of  pub- 
lic discussion.  The  suppression,  indeed,  of  these  pamphlets  was 
far  from  damping  the  courage  of  the  Presbyterians.  (Jartwright, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  Lord  Leicester  to  the  mastership  of 
a  hospital  at  Warwick,  was  bold  enough  to  organize  his  system 
of  Church  discipline  among  the  clergy  of  that  county  and  of 
Northamptonshire.  The  example  was  widely  followed;  and  the 
general  gatherings  of  the  whole  ministerial  body  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  smaller  assemblies  for  each  diocese  or  shire,  which  in  the 
Presbyterian  scheme  bore  the  name  of  Synods  and  Classes,  began 
to  be  held  in  many  parts  of  England  for  the  purposes  of  debate 
and  consultation.  The  new  organization  was  quickly  suppressed 
indeed,  but  Cartwright  was  saved  from  the  banishment  which 
Whitgift  demanded  by  a  promise  of  submission  v  aud  l\i^  iX^xxx^^-^V 
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^le,  transferred  to  the  higher  sphere  of  the  Parliament,  widened 
into  the  great  contest  for  liberty  under  James,  and  the  Civil  War 
under  his  successor. 


8«etloii  II.— The  Flnrt  oftlte  Stvarto.    1604— 16S8. 

[Authorities,  —  Mr.  Gftrdiner*8  "Historjr  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  I.,**  continued  in  his  **  Historj  of  the  Spanish  Marriages,**  is  inraluable  for 
its  fullness  and  good  sense,  as  well  as  for  the  amount  of  fresh  information  collected 
in  it.  Camden's  **  Annals  of  James  I.,"  with  the  King*s  own  works,  are  nsefol 
as  contemporaiy  authorities.  Winwood*s  '*  Memorials  of  State  "  contain  the  more 
important  documents.  Hackefs  "Life  of  Williams"  and  Harrington's  '*Nng» 
AntiquflB  **  give  ns  valuable  side-light  for  the  general  politics  of  the  time.  For  the 
last  two  Pariiaments,  see  "  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons," 
Oxford,  1766.  Mr.  Speddings  " Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Bacon,"  as  well  as  his 
edition  of  his  Works,  are  indispensable  for  a  knowledge  of  the  period.] 


To  judge  fairly  the  attitude  and  policy  of  the  English  Paritans— 
that  is,  of  three  fourths  of  the  Protestants  of  England — at  this 
moment,  we  must  cursorily  review  the  fortunes  of  I'rotestantism 
dunng  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  At  the  Queen's  accession,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Reformation  seemed  almost  every  where  secure.  Al- 
ready triumphant  in  the  north  of  Grermany,  the  Pacification  of 
Passau  was  a  signal  for  a  beginning  of  its  conquest  of  the  south. 
The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  believed  to  bo  wavering  in  the  faith. 
Throughout  Austria  and  Hungary,  the  nobles  and  burghers  aban- 
doned Catholicism  in  a  mass.  A  Venetian  embassador  estimated 
the  German  Catholics  at  little  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  whole 
population  of  Germany.  The  Scandinavian  kingdoms  embraced 
the  new  faith,  and  it  mastered  at  once  the  eastern  and  western 
States  of  Europe.  In  Poland  the  majority  of  the  nobles  became 
Protestaffts.  Scotland  flung  off  Catholicism  under  Mary,  and 
England  veered  around  again  to  Protestantism  under  Elizabeth. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  death  of  Henry  the  Second  opened  a 
way  for  the  rapid  diffusion  of  the  new  doctrines  in  France.  Only 
where  the  dead  hand  of  Spain  lay  heavy,  in  Castile,  in  Aragon, 
or  in  Italy,  was  the  Reformation  thoroughly  crushed  out;  and 
even  the  dead  hand  of  Spain  failed  to  crush  heresy  in  the  Low 
Countries.  But  at  the  very  instant  of  its  seeming  triumph,  the 
advance  of  the  new  religion  was  suddenly  arrested.  The  first 
twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  were  a  period  of  suspense.  The 
progress  of  Protestantism  gradually  ceased.  It  wasted  its  strength 
m  theological  controversies  and  persecutions,  above  all  in  the 
bitter  and  venomous  discussions  between  the  Churches  which  fol- 
lowed Luther  and  the  Churches  which  followed  Calvin.  It  was 
degraded  and  weakened  by  the  prostitution  of  the  Reformation 
to  political  ends,  by  the  greed  and  worthlessness  of  the  German 
princes  who  espoused  its  cause,  by  the  factious  lawlessness  of  the 
nobles  in  Poland  and  of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  Meanwhile  the 
Papacy  succeeded  in  rallying  the  Catholic  world  around  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent.    The  Roman  Church,  enfeebled  and  corrupted  by  the 
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triumph  of  ages,  felt  at  last  the  uses  of  adversity.  Her  faith  was 
settled  and  defined.  The  most  crying  among  the  ecclesiastical 
abuses  which  had  provoked  the  movement  of  the  Reformation 
were  sternly  put  down.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Protestants 
roused  a  counter  enthusiasm  among  their  opponents;  new  relig- 
ious orders  rose  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  day ;  the  Capuchins  be- 
came the  preachere  of  Catholicism ;  the  Jesuits  became  not  only 
its  preachers,  but  its  directors,  its  schoolmasters,  its  missionaries, 
its  diplomatists.  Their  organization,  their  blind  obedience,  their 
real  ability,  their  fanatical  zeal  galvanized  the  pulpit,  the  school, 
the  confessional  into  a  new  life.  If  the  Protestants  bad  enjoyed 
the  profitable  monopoly  of  martyrdom  at  the  opening  of  the  cent- 
ury, the  Catholics  won  a  fair  share  of  it  as  soon  as  the  disciples 
of  Loyola  came  to  the  front.  The  tracts  which  pictured  the  tor- 
tures of  Campion  and  Southwell  roused  much  the  same  fire  at 
Toledo  or  Vienna  as  the  pages  of  Foxe  had  roused  in  England. 
Even  learning  passed  gradually  over  to  the  side  of  the  older  faith. 
Bellarmine,  the  greatest  of  controversialists  at  this  time,  Baro- 
nius,  the  most  erudite  of  Church  historians,  were  both  Catholics. 
With  a  growing  inequality  of  strength  such  as  this,  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  the  tide  was  seen  at  last  to  turn.  A  few  yeara  be- 
fore the  fight  with  the  Armada  Catholicism  began  definitely  to 
win  ground.  Southern  Germany,  where  the  Austrian  House,  so 
long  lukewarm  in  its  faith,  had  at  last  become  zealots  in  its  de- 
fense, was  the  first  country  to  be  re-Catholicized.  The  success  of 
Socinianism  in  Poland  severed  that  kingdom  from  any  real  com- 
munion with  the  general  body  of  the  Protestant  Churches ;  and 
these  again  were  more  and  more  divided  into  two  warring  camps 
by  the  controversies  about  the  Sacrament  and  Free  Will.  Every 
where  the  Jesuits  won  converts,  and  their  peaceful  victories  were 
soon  backed  by  the  arm  of  Spain.  In  the  fierce  struggle  which 
followed,  Philip  was  undoubtedly  woi*sted.  England  was  saved 
by  its  defeat  of  the  Armada ;  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Neth- 
erlands rose  into  a  great  Protestant  power  through  their  own  dog- 
ged heroism  and  the  genius  of  William  the  Silent.  France  was 
rescued,  at  the  moment  when  all  hope  seemi'd  gone,  by  the  uncon- 
querable energy  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  But  even  in  its  defeat 
Catholicism  gained  ground.  In  the  Low  Countries,  the  Reforma- 
tion was  driven  from  the  Walloon  provinces,  from  Brabant,  and 
from  Flanders.  In  France,  Henry  the  Fourth  found  himself 
obliged  to  purchase  Paris  by  a  mass ;  and  the  converaion  of  the 
King  was  followed  by  a  quiet  dissolution  of  the  Huguenot  party. 
Nobles  and  scholars  alike  forsook  Protestantism ;  and  though  the 
Reformation  remained  dominant  south  of  the  Loire,  it  lost  all 
hope  of  winning  the  country  as  a  whole  to  its  side. 

At  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  therefore,  the  temper  of  every 
Protestant,  whether  in  England  or  abroad,  was  that  of  a  man 
who,  after  cherishing  the  hope  of  a  crowning  victory,  is  forced 
to  look  on  at  a  crushing  and  iiTemediable  defeat.  The  dream  of 
a  reformation  of  the  universal  Church  was  utterly  at  an  end. . 
The  borders  of  Protestantism  were  narrowing  eNerj  dk^^^TLoA 
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was  there  a  sign  that  the  trininph  of  the  Papacy  was  arrested. 
The  accession  of  James  indeed  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
in  England  itself;  he  had  intrigued  for  their  support  before  the 
Queen's  death,  and  their  persecution  was  relaxed  for  a  while  after 
he  had  mounted  the  throne.  But  it  soon  began  again  with  even 
greater  severity  than  of  old,  and  six  thousand  Catholics  were 
presented  as  recusants  in  a  single  year.  Hopeless  of  aid  from 
abroad,  or  of  success  in  an  open  rising  at  home,  a  small  knot 
of  desperate  men,  with  Robert  Catesby,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  plot  of  Essex,  at  their  head,  resolved  to  destroy  at  a  blow 
both  King  and  Parliament.  Barrels  of  powder  were  placed  in  a 
cellar  beneath  the  Parliament  House ;  and  while  waiting  for  the 
fifth  of  November,  when  the  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet, 
the  plans  of  the  little  group  widened  into  a  formidable  conspir- 
acy. Catholics  of  greater  fortune,  such  as  Sir  Edward  Digby  and 
Fi*ancis  Ti-csham,  were  admitted  to  their  confidence,  and  supplied 
money  for  the  larger  projects  they  designed.  Arms  were  bought 
in  Flanders,  horses  were  held  in  readiness,  a  meeting  of  Catholic 
gentlemen  was  brought  about,  under  show  of  a  hunting-party,  to 
serve  as  the  beginning  of  a  rising.  The  destruction  of  the  King 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  seizure  of  the  King's  children  and  an 
open  revolt,  in  which  aid  might  be  called  for  from  the  Spaniards 
in  Flanders.  Wondei*ful  as  was  the  secrecy  with  which  the  plot 
was  concealed,  the  cowardice  of  Tresham  at  the  last  moment 
gave  a  clew  to  it  by  a  letter  to  Lord  Monteagle,  his  relative, 
which  warned  him  to  absent  himself  from  the  Parliament  on  the 
fatal  day;  and  further  information  broiight  about  the  discovery 
of  the  cellar  and  of  Guido  Fawkes,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  was 
charged  with  the  custody  of  it.  The  hunting-party  broke  up  in 
despair,  the  conspirators  were  chased  from  county  to  county,  and 
either  killed  or  sent  to  the  block,  and  Garnet,  the  Provincial  of 
the  English  Jesuits,  was  brought  to  solemn  trial.  He  had  shrunk 
from  all  part  in  the  plot,  but  its  existence  had  been  made  known 
to  him  by  another  Jesuit,  Grcenway,  and,  horror-stricken  as  he 
represented  himself  to  have  been,  he  had  kept  the  secret  and  left 
the  Parliament  to  its  doom.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  a  frenzy 
of  horror  and  dread  filled  the  minds  of  EnD^lish  Protestants  at 
such  a  discovery.  What  intensified  the  dread  was  a  sense  of  de- 
fection and  uncertainty  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England 
itself.  No  men  could  be  more  opposed  in  their  tendencies  to 
one  another  than  the  High  Churchmen,  such  as  Laud,  and  the 
English  Latitudinarian,  such  as  Hales.  But  to  the  ordinary  En- 
glish Protestant  both  Latitudinarian  and  High  Churchmen  were 
equally  hateful.  To  him  the  struggle  with  the  Papacy  was  not 
one  for  compromise  or  comprehension.  It  was  a  struggle  between 
light  and  darkness,  between  life  and  death.  Every  Protestant 
doctrine,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  was  equally  true  and 
equally  sacred.  No  innovation  in  faith  or  worship  was  of  small 
account  if  it  tended  in  the  direction  of  Rome.  Ceremonies, 
which  in  an  hour  of  triumph  might  have  been  allowed  as  solaces 
to  weak  brethren,  became  insufferable  when  they  were  turned  by 
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weak  brethren  into  a  means  of  drawing  nearer  to  the  enemy  in 
the  hour  of  defeat.  The  peril  was  too  close  at  hand  to  allow  of 
compromises.  Now  that  falsehood  was  gaining  ground,  the  only 
security  for  truth  was  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  truth 
and  falsehood.  It  is  a  temper  such  as  this  that  we  trace  in  the 
Millenary  Petition  (as  it  was  called),  which  was  presented  to 
James  the  First  on  his  accession  by  nearly  eight  hundred  clergy- 
men, a  tenth  of  the  whole  number  in  his  realm.  Its  tone  was  not 
Presbyterian,  but  strictly  Puritan.  It  asked  for  no  change  in  the 
government  or  organization  of  the  Church,  but  for  a  reform  in 
the  Church  courts,  the  provision  and  training  of  godly  ministers, 
and  the  suppression  of  "Popish  usages"  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Lven  those  who  were  most  opposed  to  the  Presbyterian 
scheme  agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  concession  on  points 
of  this  sort,  "  Why,"  asked  Bacon,  "  should  the  civil  state  be 
purged  and  restored  by  good  and  wholesome  laws  made  every 
three  years  in  Parliament  assembled,  devising  remedies  as  fast  as 
time  brecdeth  mischief;  and  contrariwise  the  ecclesiastical  state 
still  continue  upon  the  dregs  of  time,  and  receive  no  alteration 
these  forty-five  years  or  more."  A  general  expectation,  in  fact, 
prevailed  that,  now  the  Queen's  opposition  was  removed,  some- 
thing would  be  done.  But,  different  as  his  theological  temper 
was  froni  the  purely  secular  temper  of  Elizabeth,  her  successor 
was  equally  resolute  against  all  changes  in  Church  matters. 

No  sovereign  could  have  jarred  against  the  conception  of  an 
English  ruler  which  had  grown  up  under  the  Tudors  more  utterly 
than  James  the  First.  His  big  head,  his  slobbering  tongne,  his 
quilted  clothes,  his  rickety  legs,  his  goggle  eyes,  stood  out  in  as 
grotesque  a  contrast  with  all  that  men  recalled  of  Henry  or  Eliza- 
beth as  his  gabble  and  rodomontade,  his  want  of  personal  dignity, 
his  coarse  buffoonery,  his  drunkenness,  his  pedantry,  his  contempti- 
ble cowardice.  Under  this  ridiculous  exterior  however  lay  a  man 
of  much  natural  ability,  a  ripe  scholar,  with  a  considerable  fund 
of  shrewdness,  of  motner  wit,  and  ready  repartee.  His  canny 
humor  lights  up  the  political  and  theological  controversies  of  the 
time  with  quamt  incisive  phrases,  with  puns  and  epigrams  and 
touches  of  irony,  which  still  retain  their  savor.  His  reading, 
especially  in  theological  matters,  was  extensive;  and  he  was  a 
voluminous  author  on  subjects  which  ranged  from  Predcstinanan- 
ism  to  tobacco.  But  his  shrewdness  and  learning  only  lefl  him, 
in  the  phrase  of  Henry  the  Fourth, "  the  wisest  fool  in  Christen- 
dom." He  had  the  temper  of  a  pedant ;  and  with  it  a  pedant's 
love  of  theories,  and  a  pedant's  inability  to  bring  his  theories  into 
any  relation  with  actual  facts.  All  might  have  gone  well  had  he 
confined  himself  to  speculations  about  witchcraft,  about  predestina- 
tion, about  the  noxiousness  of  smoking.  Unhappily  for  England 
and  for  his  successor,  he  clung  yet  more  passionately  to  two  theo- 
ries which  contained  within  them  the  seeds  of  a  death-struggle 
between  his  people  and  the  Crown.  The  first  was  that  of  a  Di- 
vine right  oi  Kings.  Even  before  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne,  he  had  formulated  the  theory  of  an  absolute  io^%\V^  \sl\ 
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his  work  on  "The  True  Law  of  Free  Monarchy;**  and  announced 
that,  ^'  although  a  good  king  will  frame  his  actions  to  be  accord- 
ing to  law,  yet  he  is  not  bound  thereto,  but  of  his  own  will  and 
for  example-giving  to  his  subjects."  The  notion  was  a  wholly 
new  one ;  and,  like  most  of  James's  notions,  was  founded  simply 
on  a  blunder,  or  at  the  best  on  a  play  upon  words.  *'  An  absolute 
king,"  or  "an  absolute  monarchy,"  meant,  with  the  Tudor  states- 
men who  used  the  phrase,  a  sovereign  or  rule  complete  in  them- 
selves, and  independent  of  all  foreign  or  Papal  interference. 
James  chose  to  regard  the  words  as  implying  the  monarch's  fi-ee- 
dom  from  all  control  by  law,  or  from  responsibility  to  any  thing 
but  his  own  royal  will.  The  King's  blunder,  however,  became  a 
system  of  government,  a  doctnne  which  bishops  pi*eached  from 
tne  pulpit,  and  for  which  brave  men  laid  their  heads  on  the  block. 
The  Church  was  quick  to  adopt  its  sovereign's  discovery.  Con- 
vocation in  its  book  of  Canons  denounced  as  a  fatal  error  the  as- 
sertion that  "all  civil  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  were  first 
derived  from  the  people  and  disordered  multitude,  or  either  is 
originally  still  in  tbcro,  or  else  is  deduced  by  their  consent  natur- 
ally from  them,  and  is  not  God's  ordinance  originally  descending 
from  Him  and  depending  upon  Him."  In  strict  accordance  with 
James's  theory,  these  doctors  declared  sovereignty  in  its  origin 
to  be  the  prerogative  of  binhright,  and  inculcated  passive  obedi- 
ence to  the  monarch  as  a  religious  obligation.  Co  well,  a  civilian, 
followed  up  the  discoveries  of  Convocation  by  an  announcement 
that  "the  King  is  above  the  law  by  his  absolute  power,"  and 
that, "  notwithstanding  his  oath,  he  may  alter  and  suspend  any 
particular  law  that  seeraeth  hurtful  to  the  public  estate."  The 
book  was  suppressed  on  the  remonstrance  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  the  party  of  passive  obedience  grew  fast.  A  few  yeare 
before  the  King's  death,  the  University  of  Oxford  decreed  solemn- 
ly that  "  it  was  in  no  case  lawful  for  subjects  to  make  use  of  force 
against  their  princes,  or  to  appear  offensively  or  defensively  in 
the  field  against  them."  The  King's  "arrogant  speeches,"  if  they 
roused  resentment  in  the  Parliaments  to  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed, created  by  sheer  force  of  repetition  a  certain  belief  in  the 
arbitrary  right  they  challenged  fur  the  Crown.  We  may  give 
one  instance  of  their  tone  from  a  speech  delivered  in  the  Star- 
Chamber.  "As  it  is  atheism  and  blasphemy  to  dispute  what 
God  can  do,"  said  James,  "  so  it  is  presumption  and  a  high  con- 
tempt in  a  subject  to  dispute  what  a  king  can  do,  or  to  say  that 
a  king  can  not  do  this  or  that."  A  few  years  after  his  accession 
his  words  had  startled  English  ears  with  a  sense  of  coming  dan- 
ger to  the  national  liberty.  "If  the  practice  should  follow  the 
positions,"  was  the  comment  of  a  thoughtful  observer, "  we  are 
not  likely  to  leave  to  our  successors  that  freedom  we  received 
from  our  forefathers." 

It  is  necessary  to  weigh,  throughout  the  course  of  James's 
reign,  this  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Crown,  if  we  would  rightly 
judge  what  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  an  aggressive  tone  in  some 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliaments.     With  new  claims  of 
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Eower  such  as  these  before  them,  to  have  stood  still  would  have 
een  ruin.  The  claim,  too,  was  one  which  jaiTed  against  all  that 
was  noblest  in  the  Puritan  tone  of  the  time.  The  temper  of  the 
Puritan  was  eminently  a  temper  of  law.  The  diligence  with 
which  he  searched  the  Scriptures  sprang  from  his  earnestness  to 
discover  a  Divine  Will  which  in  all  things,  great  or  small,  he 
might  implicitly  obey.  But  this  implicit  obedience  was  reserved 
for  the  Divine  Will  alone;  for  human  ordinances  derived  their 
Strength  only  from  their  correspondence  with  the  revealed  law 
of  God.  The  Puritan  was  bound  by  his  very  religion  to  examine 
every  claim  made  on  his  civil  and  spiritual  obedience  by  the 
powers  that  be ;  and  to  own  or  reject  the  claim,  as  it  accorded 
with  the  higher  duty  which  he  owed  to  God.  "In  matters  of 
faith,"  Mrs.  Hutchinson  tells  us  of  her  husband, "  his  reason  al- 
ways submitted  to  the  Word  of  God;  but  in  all  other  things  the 
greatest  names  in  the  world  would  not  lead  him  without  reason.'* 
It  was  plain  that  an  impassable  gulf  parted  such  a  temper  as  this 
from  the  temper  of  unquestioning  devotion  to  the  Crown  which 
James  demanded.  It  was  a  temper  not  only  legal,  but  even 
pedantic  in  its  legality,  intolerant — from  its  very  sense  of  a  mor- 
al order  and  law — of  the  lawlessness  and  disorder  of  a  personal 
tyranny  ;  a  temper  of  criticism,  of  judgment,  and,  if  need  be,  of 
stubborn  and  unconquerable  resistance;  of  a  resistance  which 
sprang,  not  from  the  disdain  of  authority,  but  from  the  Puritan's 
devotion  to  an  authority  higher  than  that  of  kings.  But  if  the 
theory  of  a  Divine  right  of  Kings  was  certain  to  rouse  against  it 
all  the  nobler  energies  of  Puritanism,  there  was  something  which 
roused  its  nobler  and  its  pettier  instincts  of  resistance  alike  in 
James's  second  theory  of  a  Divine  right  of  Bishops.  Elizabeth's 
conception  of  her  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy  had  been  a  sore 
stumbling-block  to  her  subjects,  but  Elizabeth  at  least  regarded 
the  Supremacy  simply  as  a  branch  of  her  ordinary  prerogative. 
Not  only  were  the  clergy  her  subjects,  but  they  were  more  her 
subjects  than  the  laity.  She  treated  them,  in  fact,  as  her  pi*edeces- 
sors  had  treated  the  Jews.  If  she  allowed  nobody  else  to  abuse 
or  to  rob  them,  she  robbed  and  abused  them  herself  to  her  heart's 
content.  But  the  theory  which  James  held  as  to  Church  and 
State  was  as  different  from  that  of  Elizabeth  as  the  theological 
bent  of  his  mind  was  different  from  her  secular  temper.  His 
patristic  reading  had  left  behind  it  the  belief  in  a  Divine  right 
of  Bishops,  as  sacred  and  as  absolute  as  the  Divine  right  of  Kings. 
Unbroken  episcopal  succession  and  hereditary  regal  succession 
were  with  the  new  sovereign  the  inviolable  bases  of  Church  and 
State.  The  two  systems  confirmed  and  supported  each  other. 
"  No  bishop,  no  king,"  ran  the  famous  formula  which  embodied 
the  King's  theory.  But  behind  his  intellectual  convictions  lay  a 
host  of  prejudices  derived  from  his  youth.  The  Scotch  Presbyters 
had  insulted  and  frightened  him  in  the  early  days  of  his  rei&cn, 
and  he  chose  to  confound  Puritanism  with  Presbyterianism.  No 
prejudice,  however,  was  really  required  to  suggest  his  course.  In 
Itself  it  was  logical,  and  conauitent  with  the  premises  ftoTii^\i>s^\ 
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it  started.  The  very  ceremonies  which  the  Puritans  denounced 
were  ceremonies  which  had  plenty  of  authority  in  the  writings  of 
the  Fathers.  That  they  were  ofi*ensive  to  consciences  seemed  to 
the  King  no  reason  whatever  for  suppressing  them.  It  was  for 
the  Christian  to  submit,  as  it  was  for  the  subject  to  submit,  and 
to  leave  these  high  matters  to  bishops  and  princes  for  decision. 
If  James  accepted  the  Millenarian  Petition,  and  summoned  a  con- 
ference of  prelates  and  Puritan  divines  at  Hampton  Court,  it  was 
not  for  any  real  discussion  of  the  grievances  alleged,  but  for  the 
display  of  his  own  theological  learning.  The  bishops  had  the  wit 
to  declare  that  the  insults  he  showered  on  their  opponents  were 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Puritans  still  ventured  to  dis- 
pute his  infallibiiitv.  James  broke  up  the  conference  with  a 
threat  which  revealed  the  policy  of  the  Crown.  "I  will  make 
them  conform,"  he  said  of  the  remonstrants,  "  or  I  will  harry 
them  out  of  the  laud." 

It  is  only  by  thoroughly  realizing  the  temper  of  the  nation  on 
religious  and  civil  subject?,  and  the  temper  of  the  King,  that  we 
can  understand  the  lon^  Parliamentary  conflict  which  occupied 
the  whole  of  James's  reign.  But  to  make  its  details  intelligible 
we  must  briefly  review  the  relations  which  existed  at  his  acces- 
sion between  the  two  Houses  and  the  Crown.  In  an  earlier  part 
of  this  work  we  have  noted  the  contrast  between  Wolsey  and 
Cromwell  in  their  dealings  with  the  Parliament.  The  wary  pre- 
science of  the  flrst  had  seen  in  it,  even  in  its  degradation  under 
the  Tudore,  the  memorial  of  an  older  freedom,  and  a  centre  of 
national  resistance  to  the  new  despotism  which  Henry  was  estab- 
lishing, should  the  nation  ever  rouse  ilself  to  resist.  Never  per- 
haps was  English  liberty  in  such  deadly  peril  as  when  Wolsey  re- 
solved on  the  practical  suppression  of  the  two  Houses.  But  the 
bolder  genius  of  Cromwell  set  contemptuously  aside  the  appre- 
hensions of  his  predecessor.  His  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
Crown  revived  the  Parliament  as  an  easy  and  manageable  instru- 
ment of  tyranny.  The  old  forms  of  constitutional  freedom  were 
turned  to  the  profit  of  the  Royal  despotism,  and  a  revolution 
which  for  the  moment  left  England  absolutely  at  Henry's  feet 
was  wrought  out  by  a  series  of  Parliamentary  Statutes.  Through- 
out Henry's  reign  Cromwell's  confidence  seemed  justified  by  the 
spirit  of  slavish  submission  which  pervaded  the  Houses.  On  only 
one  occasion  did  the  Commons  refuse  to  pass  a  bill  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Crown.  But  the  effect  of  the  great  religious  change 
for  which  Cromwell's  measures  made  room  began  to  be  felt  during 
the  minority  of  Edward  the  Sixth;  and  the  debates  and  divisions 
on  the  religious  reaction  which  Mary  pressed  on  the  Parliament 
were  many  and  violent.  A  great  step  forward  was  marked  by 
the  effort  of  the  Crown  to  neutralize  by  "management"  an  op- 
position which  it  could  no  longer  overawe.  An  unscrupulous  use 
of  the  Royal  prerogative  packed  the  Parliament  with  nominees 
of  the  Crown.  Twenty-two  new  boroughs  were  created  under 
Edward,  fourteen  under  Mary;  some,  indeed,  places  entitled  to 
representation  by  their  wealth  and  populatioui  but  the  bulk  of 
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them  small  towns  or  hamlets  which  lay  wholly  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Royal  Council.  But  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  two  Houses 
was  seen  in  the  further  step  on  which  Edward's  Council  ventured 
in  issuing  a  circular  to  the  Sheriffs,  in  which  they  were  ordered 
to  set  all  freedom  of  election  aside.  Where  the  Council  recom- 
mended ^'raen  of  learning  and  wisdom" — in  other  words,  men  com- 
pliant with  its  will — there  its  directions  were  to  be  "regarded  and 
well  followed."  Elizabeth,  though  with  greater  caution,  adopted 
the  system  of  her  two  predecessors,  both  in  the  creation  of  bor- 
oughs and  the  recommendation  of  candidates ;  but  her  keen  po- 
litical instinct  soon  perceived  the  uselessness  of  both  expedients. 
She  fell  back  as  far  as  she  could  on  Wolsey's  policy  of  practical 
abolition,  and  summoned  Parliaments  at  longer  and  longer  intei*^ 
vals.  By  rigid  economy,  by  a  policy  of  balance  and  peace,  she 
strove,  and  for  a  long  time  successfully  strove,  to  avoid  the  ne- 
cessity of  assembling  them  at  all.  But  Mary  of  Scotland  and 
Philip  of  Spain  proved  friends  to  English  liberty  in  its  sorest 
need.  The  death-struggle  with  Catholicism  forced  Elizabeth  to 
have  recourse  to  her  Parliament,  and  as  she  was  driven  to  appeal 
for  increasing  supplies  the  tone  of  the  Parliament  rose  higher  and 
higher.  On  the  question  of  taxation  or  monopolies  her  fierce 
spirit  was  forced  to  give  way  to  its  demands.  On  the  question 
of  religion  she  refused  all  concession,  and  England  was  driven  to 
await  a  change  of  system  from  her  successor.  But  it  is  clear, 
from  the  earlier  acts  of  his  reign,  that  James  had  long  before  his 
accession  been  preparing  for  a  struggle  with  the  Houses,  rather 
than  for  a  policy  of  concession.  During  the  Queen's  reign,  the 
power  of  Parliament  had  sprung  mainly  from  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  from  the  necessity  under  which  the  Crown  lay  of 
appealing  to  it  for  supplies.  It  is  fair  to  the  war  party  in  Eliz- 
abeth's Council  to  remember  that  they  were  fighting,  not  merely 
for  Protestantism  abroad,  but  for  constitutional  liberty  at  home. 
When  Essex  overrode  Burleigh's  counsels  of  peace,  the  old  minis- 
ter pointed  to  the  words  of  the  Bible — "a  bloodthirsty  man  shall 
not  live  out  half  his  days."  But  Essex  and  his  friends  had  nobler 
motives  for  their  policy  of  war  than  a  thirst  for  blood  ;  as  James 
had  meaner  motives  for  his  policy  of  peace  than  a  hatred  of  blood- 
shedding.  The  peace  which  he  hastened  to  conclude  with  Spain 
was  intended  to  free  the  Crown  from  its  dependence  on  the  Par- 
liament; and  had  he  fallen  back  after  the  close  of  the  war  on 
Elizabeth's  policy  of  economy,  he  might  yet  have  succeeded  in 
his  aim.  But  the  debt  left  by  the  war  was  only  swollen  by  his 
rofligate  extravagance;  and  peace  was  hardly  concluded  when 
e  was  forced  to  appeal  once  more  to  his  Parliament  for  supplies. 
The  Parliament  of  1604  met  in  another  mood  from  that  of  any 
Parliament  which  had  met  for  a  hundred  years.  Short  as  had 
been  the  time  since  his  accession,  the  temper  of  the  King  had  al- 
ready disclosed  itself;  and  men  were  dwelling  ominously  on  the 
claims  of  absolutism  in  Church  and  State  which  were  constantly 
on  the  Koyal  lips.  Above  all,  thq  hopes  of  religious  concessions  i 
to  which  the  Puritans  had  olnng  had  oeea  dash^  Xfy  \bi^  ^^yooAV 
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ill  the  Hampton  Court  Conference;  and  of  the  sqnires  and  bar- 
gesses  who  made  up  the  new  House  of  Commons  three  fouHha 
were  in  sympathy  rnritau.  The  energy  which  marked  their  ac- 
tion from  the  beginning  shows  that  the  insults  which  James  had 
heaped  on  th^  Puritan  divines  had  stirred  the  temper  of  the  na- 
tion at  large.  The  first  step  of  the  Commons  was  to  name  a  com- 
mittee to  frame  bills  for  the  redress  of  the  more  crying  ecclesias- 
tical grievances;  and  the  rejection  of  the  measures  they  proposed 
was  at  once  followed  by  an  outspoken  address  to  the  King.  The 
Parliament,  it  said,  had  come  together  in  a  spirit  of  peace;  *'Our 
desire  was  of  peace  only,  and  our  device  of  unity."  Their  aim 
had  been  to  extinguish  the  long-standing  dissension  among  the 
ministers,  and  to  preserve  uniformity  by  the  abandonment  of  **a 
few  ceremonies  of  small  importance,"  by  the  redress  of  some  ec- 
clesiastical abuses,  and  by  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  train- 
ing for  a  preaching  clergy.  If  they  had  waived  their  right  to 
deal  with  these  matters  during  the  old  a^e  of  Elizabeth,  they  as- 
serted it  now.  "Let  your  Majesty  be  pleased  to  receive  public 
information  from  your  Commons  in  Parliament,  as  well  of  the 
abuses  in  the  Church  as  in  the  Civil  State  and  Government." 
The  claim  of  absolutism  was  met  in  words  which  sound  like  a 
prelude  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  "Your  Majesty  would  be  mis- 
informed," said  their  address,  "if  any  man  should  deliver  that  the 
Kings  of  England  have  any  absolute  pow*cr  in  themselves  either 
to  alter  religion  or  to  make  any  laws  concerning  the  same,  other- 
wise than  as  in  temporal  causes,  by  consent  of  Parliament"  The 
address  was  met  by  a  petulant  scolding  from  James;  and  the 
bishops,  secure  of  the  support  of  the  Crown,  replied  by  an  act  of 
bold  defiance.  The  Canons  enacted  in  the  Convocation  of  1604 
bound  the  clergy  to  subscribe  to  the  Three  Articles,  which  Par- 
liament had  long  before  refused  to  render  obligatory  on  them; 
and  compelled  all  curates  and  lecturers  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
rubrics  of  the  Prayer-book  on  pain  of  deprivation.  In  the  follow- 
ing winter  three  hundred  of  the  Puritan  clergy  were  driven  from 
their  livings  for  non-compliance  with  these  requirements.  The 
only  help  came  from  an  unlooked-for  quarter.  The  jealousy  which 
had  always  prevailed  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts 
united  with  the  general  resentment  of  the  country  at  these  ecclesi- 
astical usui'pations  to  spur  the  Judges  to  an  attack  on  the  High 
Commission.  By  a  series  of  decisions  on  appeal  they  limited  its 
boundless  jurisdiction,  and  restricted  its  powers  of  impnsonment 
to  cases  of  schism  and  heresy.  But  the  Judges  were  of  little  avail 
against  the  Crown;  and  James  was  resolute  in  his  support  of  the 
bishops.  Fortunately  his  prodigality  had  already  in  a  few  years 
of  peace  doubled  the  debt  which  Elizabeth  had  lefl  after  fifteen 
years  of  war;  and  the  course  of  illegal  taxation  on  which  he  en- 
tered was  far  from  supplying  the  deficit  of  the  Exchequer.  His 
first  great  constitutional  innovation  was  the  imposition  of  Customs 
duties  on  almost  all  kinds  of  merchandise,  imported  or  exported. 
The  imposition  was  not,  indeed,  without  precedent.  A  duty  on 
imports  which  had  been  introduced  in  one  or  two  instances  under 
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Mary  had  been  extended  by  Elizabeth  to  clothes  and  wine;  bat 
the  impost,  trivial  in  itself,  had  been  pushed  no  farther,  nor  had 
it  ever  been  claimed  or  regarded  as  more  than  an  exceptional 
measure  of  finance.  Had  Elizabeth  cared  to  extend  it,  her  course 
would  probably  have  been  gradual  and  tentative,  and  have  aimed 
at  escaping  public  observation.  But  James  was  a  fanatical  be- 
liever in  the  rights  and  power  of  his  crown,  and  he  cared  quite  as 
much  to  assert  his  absolute  authority  over  taxation  as  to  fill  his 
Treasury.  A  case  therefore  was  brought  before  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Court  asserted  the  King's 
right  to  levy  what  Customs  duties  he  would  at  his  pleasure. 
"All  customs,"  said  the  Judges,  "are  the  effects  of  foreign  com- 
merce, but  all  affairs  of  commerce  and  treaties  with  foreign  na- 
tions belong  to  the  King's  absolute  power.  He,  therefore,  who 
has  power  over  the  cause,  must  have  power  over  the  effect."  The 
importance  of  a  decision  which  freed  the  Crown  from  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  Parliament  was  seen  keenly  enough  by  James. 
Enojlish  commerce  was  sjrowins:  fast,  and  Enujlish  merchants  were 
fighting  their  way  to  the  Spice  Islands,  and  establishing  settle- 
ments in  the  dominions  of  the  Mogul.  The  judgment  gave  him 
a  revenue  which  was  sure  to  grow  rapidly,  and  he  acted  on  it 
with  decision.  A  Koval  proclamation  imposed  a  system  of  Cus- 
toms duties  on  all  articles  of  export  and  import.  But  if  the  new 
duties  came  in  fast,  the  Royal  debt  grew  faster.  The  peace  ex- 
penditure of  James  exceeded  the  war  expenditui*e  of  Elizabeth, 
and  necessity  forced  on  the  King  a  fresh  assembling  of  Parliament. 
He  forbade  the  Commons  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  new  du- 
ties, but  their  remonstrance  was  none  the  less  vigorous.  "Find- 
ing that  your  Majesty  without  advice  or  counsel  of  Parliament 
hath  lately  in  time  of  peace  set  both  greater  impositions  and  more 
in  number  than  any  of  your  noble  ancestors  did  ever  in  time  of 
war,"  they  prayed  "that  all  impositions  set  without  the  assent  of 
Parliament  may  be  quite  abolished  and  taken  away,"  and  that  "a 
law  be  made  to  declare  that  all  impositions  set  upon  your  people, 
their  goods  or  merchandise,  save  only  by  common  consent  m  Par- 
liament, are  and  shall  be  void."  From  the  new  question  of  illegal 
taxation  they  turned,  with  no  less  earnestness,  to  the  older  ques- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  reform.  Before  granting  the  supply  which 
the  Crown  required,  they  demanded  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
High  Commission  should  be  regulated  by  Statute — ^in  other  words, 
that  ecclesiastical  matters  should  be  recognized  as  within  the 
cognizance  of  Parliament;  and  that  the  deprived  ministers  should 
again  be  suffered  to  preach.  Whatever  concessions  James  might 
offer  on  the  subject  of  the  Customs,  he  would  allow  no  inteHer- 
enee  with  his  ecclesiastical  prerogative ;  the  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved, and  four  years  passed  before  the  financial  straits  of  the 
Government  forced  James  to  fiice  the  two  Houses  again.  But 
the  spirit  of  resistance  was  now  fairly  roused.  Never  had  an 
flection  stirred  so  much  popular  passion  as  that  of  1614.  In 
every  case  where  rejection  was  possible,  the  Court  candidates 
were  rejected.    All  the  leading  members  of  the  CoauttY  ^%x\rj — 
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or,  as  we  should  call  it  now,  the  Opposition — were  agaiu  returned. 
But  three  hundred  of  the  members  were  wholly  new  men ;  and 
among  these  we  note  for  the  first  time  the  names  of  the  great 
leaders  in  the  later  struggle  with  the  Crown.  Soniei*8etshire  re- 
turned John  Pym;  Yorkshire,  Thomas  Went  worth ;  St.  Germain^s, 
John  Eliot.  Signs  of  an  unprecedented  excitement  were  seen  in 
the  vehement  cheerin(|^  and  hissing  which  for  the  fii*st  time  mark- 
ed the  proceedings  ot  the  Commons.  But  the  policy  of  the  Par- 
liament was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  its  predecessors.  The 
Commons  refused  to  grant  supplies  till  grievances  had  been  i*e- 
dressed,  and  fixed  on  that  of  illegal  taxation  as  the  first  to  be 
amended.  Unluckily  the  inexperience  of  the  bulk  of  the  members 
led  them  into  quarreling  on  a  point  of  privilege  with  the  Lords; 
and  the  King,  who  had  been  frightened  beyond  his  wont  at  the 
vehemence  of  their  tone  and  language,  seized  on  the  quarrel  as  a 
pretext  for  their  dissolution. 

Four  of  the  leading  members  in  the  dissolved  Parliament  were 
sent  to  the  Tower;  and  the  terror  and  resentment  which  it  had 
roused  in  the  King's  mind  were  seen  in  the  obstinacy  with  which 
he  long  peraisted  in  governing  without  any  Parliament  at  alL 
For  seven  years  he  carried  out  with  a  blind  recklessness  his  the- 
ory of  an  absolute  rule,  unfettered  by  any  scruples  as  to  the  past 
or  any  dread  of  the  future.  All  the  abuses  which  Parliament 
after  Parliament  had  denounced  were  not  only  continued,  but 
developed  in  a  spirit  of  defiance.  The  Fcclesiastical  Commission 
was  hounded  on  to  a  fresh  persecution.  James  had  admitted  the 
illegality  of  Royal  proclamations,  but  he  issued  them  now  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever.  The  refusal  of  supplies  was  met  by 
persistence  in  the  levy  of  Customs;  and,  when  this  proved  insufli- 
cient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  Treasury,  by  falling  back  on  a  re- 
source wliich  even  Wolsey  in  the  height  of  the  Tudor  power  had 
been  forced  to  abandon.  But  the  letters  from  the  Royal  Council 
demanding  benevolences  or  loans  from  every  landowner  remained 
generally  unanswered.  In  the  three  years  which  followed  the 
dissolution  of  1614  the  strenuous  eiforts  of  the  Sheriffs  onlv  raise<l 
sixty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  value  of 
a  single  subsidy;  and  although  ihe  remonstrances  of  the  w*estern 
counties  were  roughly  silenced  by  the  threats  of  the  Council,  two 
counties,  those  of  Hereford  and  Stafford,  sent  not  a  penny  to  the 
last.  In  his  distress  for  money  James  was  driven  to  expedients 
which  widened  the  breach  between  the  gentry  and  the  Crown. 
He  had  refused  to  part  with  the  feudal  privileges  which  had  come 
down  to  him  from  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  his  right  to  the  ward- 
ship of  young  heirs  and  the  marriage  of  heiresses,  and  these  were 
now  recklessly  used  as  a  means  of  fiscal  extortion.  He  degraded 
the  nobility  by  a  shameless  sale  of  peerages.  Of  tlie  ninety  lay 
peers  whom  he  lefl  in  the  Upper  House  at  his  death,  nearly  one 
half  had  been  created  by  sheer  bargaining  during  his  reign.  By 
shifts  such  as  these  James  put  off  ironi  day  to  day  the  necessity 
for  again  encountering  the  one  body  which  could  permanently 
arrest  his  effort  after  despotic  rule.     But  there  still  remained  a 
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body  whose  tradition  was  strong  enough,  not  indeed  to  arrest, 
but  to  check  it.  The  lawyers  had  been  subservient  beyond  all 
other  classes  to  the  Crown.  In  the  narrow  pedantry  with  which 
they  bent  before  precedents,  without  admitting  ■  any  distinction 
between  precedents  drawn  from  a  time  of  freedom  and  precedents 
drawn  from  the  worst  times  of  tyranny,  the  Judges  had  support- 
ed James  in  his  claims  to  impose  Customs  duties,  and  even  to  levy 
benevolences.  But  beyond  precedents  even  the  Judges  refused 
,to  go.  They  had  done  their  best,  when  the  case  came  before 
them,  to  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  with- 
in legal  and  definite  bounds;  and  when  James  asserted  an  inher- 
ent right  in  the  King  to  bo  consulted  as  to  the  decision,  when- 
ever any  case  affecting  the  prerogative  came  before  his  courts, 
they  timidly,  but  firmly,  repudiated  such  a  right  as  unknown  to 
the  law.  James  sent  for  them  to  the  Royal  closet,  and  rated 
them  like  schoolboys,  till  they  fell  on  their  knees,  and,  with  a 
single  exception,  pledged  themselves  to  obey  his  will.  The  Chief- 
Justice,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  a  narrow-minded  and  bitter-tempered 
man,  but  of  the  highest  eminence  as  a  lawyer,  and  with  a  rever- 
ence iov*  the  law  that  overrode  every  other  mstinct,  alone  remain- 
ed firm.  When  any  case  came  before  him,  he  answered,  he  would 
act  as  it  became  a  judge  to  act.  The  provision  which  then  made 
the  judicial  office  tenable  at  the  King's  pleasure,  but  which  had 
long  been  forgotten,  was  revived  to  humble  the  law  in  the  person 
of  its  chief  officer;  and  Coke,  who  had  at  once  been  dismissed 
from  the  Council,  was  on  the  continuance  of  his  resistance  de- 
prived of  his  post  of  Chief  Justice.  No  act  of  James  seems  to 
have  stirred  a  deeper  horror  and  resentment  among  Englishmen 
than  this  announcement  of  his  will  to  tamper  with  the  course  of 
justice.  It>  was  an  outrage  on  the  growing  sense  of  law,  as  the 
profusion  and  profligacy  of  the  Court  were  an  outrage  on  the 
growing  sense  of  morality.  The  Treasury  was  drained  to  furnish 
masques  and  revels  on  a  scale  of  unexampled  splendor.  Lands 
and  jewels  were  lavished  on  young  adventurers,  whose  fair  faces 
caught  the  Royal  fancy.  The  Court  of  Elizabeth  had  been  as 
immoral  as  that  of  her  successor,  but  its  immorality  had  been 
shrouded  by  a  veil  of  grace  and  chivalry.  But  no  veil  hid  the 
dejjradinsj  grrossness  of  the  Court  of  James.  The  Kino:  was  known 
to  be  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  suspected  of  vices  compared  with 
which  drunkenness  was  almost  a  virtue.  Ladies  of  high  rank 
copied  the  Royal  manners,  and  rolled  intoxicated  in  open  Court 
at  the  King's  feet.  A  scandalous  trial  showed  great  nobles  and 
officers  of  state  in  league  with  cheats  and  astrologers  and  poison- 
ers. James  himself  meddled  with  justice  to  obtain  a  shameful 
divorce  for  Lady  Essex,  the  most  profligate  woman  of  her  time; 
and  her  subsequent  bridal  with  one  of  his  favorites  was  celebrated 
in  his  presence.  Before  scenes  such  as  these  the  half-idolatrous 
reverence  with  which  the  sovereign  had  been  regarded  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Tudors  died  away  into  abhorrence  and  con- 
tempt. The  players  openly  mocked  at  the  King  on  the  stage. 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  denounces  the  orgies  of  WhiteluiU  in  'wocd%%& 
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fiery  as  those  with  which  Elijah  denounced  the  sensuality  of  Jez- 
ebel. But  the  immorality  of  James's  Court  was  hardly  more  des- 
picable than  the  imbecility  of  his  government.  In  the  silence  of 
Parliament,  the  Royal  Council,  composed  as  it  was  not  merely  of 
the  ministers,  but  of  the  higher  nobles  and  great  officers  of  state, 
had  served  even  under  a  despot  like  Henry  the  Eighth  as  a  check 
upon  the  purely  arbitrary  authonty  of  the  Crown.  But  ailer  the 
death  of  Lord  Burleigh^s  son,  Rooert  Cecil,  the  minister  whom 
Elizabeth  had  bequeathed  to  him,  and  whose  services  in  procur- 
ing his  accession  were  rewarded  by  the  Earldom  of  Salisbury,  all 
real  control  over  affairs  was  withdrawn  by  James  from  the  Coun- 
cil, and  intrusted  to  worthless  favorites  whom  the  King  chose  to 
raise  to  honor.  A  Scotch  page,  named  Carr,  was  created  Earl  of 
Rochester,  married  after  ner  divorce  to  Lady  Essex,  and  only 
hurled  from  favor  and  power  by  the  discovery  of  a  horrible  crime, 
the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  by  poison,  of  which  he  and 
his  Countess  were  convicted  of  bemg  the  instigators.  But  the 
shame  of  one  favorite  only  hurried  James  into  the  choice  of  an- 
other; and  George  Villiers,  a  handsome  young  adventurer,  was 
raised  rapidly  through  every  rank  of  the  peerage,  made  Marquis 
and  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  intrusted  with  the  direction  of 
English  policy.  The  payment  of  bribes  to  him,  or  marriage  with 
his  greedy  relatives,  soon  became  the  only  road  to  political  pre- 
ferment. Resistance  to  his  will  was  inevitably  followed  by  dis- 
missal from  office.  Even  the  highest  and  most  powerful  of  the 
nobility  were  made  to  tremble  at  the  nod  of  this  young  upstart 
"  Never  any  man  in  any  age,  nor,  I  believe,  in  any  country,"  says 
the  astonished  Clarendon,  '^rose  in  so  short  a  time  to  so  much 
greatness  of  honor,  power,  or  fortune,  upon  no  other  advantage 
or  recommendation  than  of  the  beauty  or  gracefulness  of  his  per- 
son." But  the  selfishness  and  recklessness  of  Buckingham  were 
equal  to  his  beauty;  and  the  haughty  young  favorite,  on  whose 
neck  James  loved  to  loll,  and  whose  cheek  he  slobbered  with  kiss- 
es, was  destined  to  drag  down  in  his  fatal  career  the  throne  of  tho 
Stuarts. 

The  new  system  was  even  more  disastrous  in  its  results  abroad 
than  at  home.  The  withdrawal  of  power  from  the  Council  left 
James  in  effect  his  own  prime  minister,  and  master  of  the  control 
of  afi^airs  as  no  English  sovereign  had  been  before  him.  At  his 
accession  he  found  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
Cecil,  and  so  long  as  Cecil  lived  the  Elizabethan  policy  was  in  the 
main  adhered  to.  Peace,  indeed,  was  made  with  Spain ;  but  a 
close  alliance  with  the  United  Provinces,  and  a  close  friendship 
with  France,  held  the  ambition  of  Spain  as  effectually  in  check  as 
war.  No  sooner  did  signs  of  danger  appear  in  Germany  from  the 
bigotry  of  the  House  of  Austria,  than  the  marriage  of  the  King's 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  with  the  Elector-Palatine  promised  English 
suppo]*t  to  its  Protestant  powers.  It  was,  indeed,  mainly  to  the 
firm  direction  of  English  policy  during  Cecil's  ministry  that  the 
preservation  of  peace  throughout  Europe  was  due.  But  the  death 
of  Cecil  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  1614  were  quickly 
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followed  by  a  disastrous  change.  James  at  once  proceeded  to 
undo  all  that  the  struggle  of  Elizabeth  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Armada  had  done.  He  withdrew  gradually  from  the  close  con- 
nection with  France.  He  be^an  a  series  of  negotiations  for  the 
marriage  of  his  son  with  a  Princess  of  Spain.  Each  of  his  suc- 
cessive favorites  supported  the  Spanish  alliance ;  and  after  years 
of  secret  intrigue  the  King's  intentions  were  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  at  the  moment  when  the  religious  truce  which  had  so  long 
preserved  the  peace  of  Germany  was  broken  by  the  revolt  of  Bo- 
hemia against  the  Austrian  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  claimed  its 
crown,  and  by  its  election  of  the  Elector-Palatine  to  the  vacant 
throne.  From  whatever  quarter  the  fii"st  aggression  had  come,  it 
was  plain  that  a  second  great  struggle  in  arms  between  Protest- 
antism and  Catholicism  was  now  to  be  fought  out  on  German  soil. 
It  was  their  prescience  of  the  coming  conflict,  and  of  the  pitiful 
part  which  James  would  play  in  it,  which,  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
crisis,  spurred  the  Protestant  party  among  his  ministers  to  support 
an  enterprise  which  promised  to  detach  the  King  from  his  new 
policy  by  entangling  him  in  a  war  with  Spain.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
the  one  great  name  of  the  Elizabethan  time  that  still  lingered  on, 
had  been  imprisoned  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  in 
the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  treason.  He  now  offered  to  sail  to  the 
Orinoco,  and  discover  a  gold  mine  which  he  believed  to  exist  on 
its  banks.  Guiana  was  Spanish  ground ;  and  the  appeal  to  the 
King's  cupidity  was  backed  by  the  Protestant  party  with  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  on,  throngh  Kaleigh's  settlement  there,  a  contest 
with  Spain.  But  thous^h  he  yielded  to  the  popular  feeling  in  suf- 
fering Kaleigh  to  sail,  James  had  given  previous  warning  of  the 
voyage  to  his  new  ally;  and  the  expeaition  had  hardly  landed 
when  it  was  driven  back  with  loss  from  the  coast  Raleigh's  at- 
tempt to  seize  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  on  his  i*eturn,  with  the 
same  aim  of  provoking  a  war,  was  defeated  by  a  mutiny  among 
his  crews;  and  the  death  of  the  broken-hearted  adventurer 
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the  scaffold  atoned  for  the  affront  to  Spain.  But  the  failure  of 
Raleitrh's  efforts  to  anticipate  the  crisis  quickened  the  anxiety  of 
the  people  at  large  when  the  crisis  arrived.  The  German  Protest- 
ants were  divided  by  the  fatal  jealousv  between  their  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist  princes;  but  it  was  believed  that  England  could 
unite  them,  ana  it  was  on  England's  support  that  the  Bohemians 
counted  when  they  chose  James's  son-in-law  for  their  king.  A  firm 
policy  would  at  any  rate  have  held  Spain  inactive,  and  limited  the 
contest  to  German v  itself.  But  the  "state-craft"  on  which  James 
prided  himself  led  him  to  count,  not  on  Spanish  fear,  but  on  Span- 
ish friendship.  He  refused  aid  to  the  Protestant  union  of  the 
German  princes  when  they  espoused  the  cause  of  Bohemia,  and 
threatened  war  against  Holland,  the  one  power  which  was  earnest 
in  the  Palatine's  cause.  It  was  in  vain  that  both  Court  and  people 
were  unanimous  in  their  cry  for  war;  that  Archbishop  Abbot  from 
his  sick-bed  implored  the  King  to  strike  one  blow  for  Protestant- 
ism ;  that  Spain  openly  took  part  with  tne  Catholic  League,  which 
had  now  been  formod  under  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  axid  in.'KccXii^X 
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an  army  upon  the  Rhine.  James  still  pressed  his  son-in-law  to 
withdraw  h-om  Bohemia,  and  counted  on  bis  influence  with  Spain 
to  induce  its  armies  to  retire  when  once  the  Bohemian  struggle 
was  over.  But  a  battle  before  the  walls  of  Prague,  which  crushed 
the  Bohemian  revolt,  drove  Frederick  back  on  the  Rhine,  to  find 
the  Spaniards  encamped  as  its  msstera  in  the  heart  of  the  Palati- 
nate. James  had  been  duped,  and  for  the  moment  he  bent  before 
the  burst  of  popular  fury  which  the  danger  to  German  Protestant- 
ism called  up.  A  national  subscription  for  the  defense  of  the 
Palatinate  enabled  its  Elector  to  raise  an  army ;  and  his  army  was 
joined  by  a  force  of  English  voluuteere  under  Sir  Horace  Vere. 
The  cry  for  a  Parliament,  the  necessary  prelude  to  a  war,  over- 
powered the  King^s  secret  resistance,  and  the  warlike  speech  with 
which  he  opened  its  session  roused  an  enthusiasm  which  recalled 
the  days  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Commons  answered  the  King^s  appeal  by  a  unanimous  vote 
— "  lifting  their  hats  as  high  as  they  could  hold  them" — that  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Palatinate  they  would  adventure  their  for- 
tunes, their  estates,  and  their  lives.  "Rather  this  declaration," 
cried  a  leader  of  the  Country  party  when  it  was  read  by  the 
Speaker, "  than  ten  thousand  men  already  on  the  march  !"  But  it 
met  with  no  corresponding  pledge  or  announcement  of  policy  from 
James ;  on  the  contrary,  he  gave  license  for  the  export  of  arms  to 
Spain.  As  yet  constitutional  grievances  had  been  passed  by,  but 
the  Royal  defiance  roused  the  Commons  to  revive  a  Parliamentary 
right  which  had  slept  ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third, 
the  right  of  the  Lower  House  to  impeach  great  offenders  at  the 
bar  of  the  Lords.  The  new  weapon  was  put  to  a  summary  use. 
The  most  crying  constitutional  grievance  sprang  from  the  revival 
of  monopolies,  after  the  pledge  of  Elizabeth  to  suj)press  thcra;  and 
the  impeachment  of  a  host  of  monopolists  again  put  an  end  to  this 
attempt  to  raise  a  revenue  for  the  Crown  without  a  grant  from 
Parliament.  But  the  blow  at  the  corruption  of  the  Court  which 
followed  was  of  a  far  more  serious  order.  Not  only  was  the  Chan- 
cellor, Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam  and  Earl  of  St.  Albans,  the 
most  distinguished  man  of  his  time  for  learning  and  ability,  but 
his  high  position  as  an  officer  of  the  Crown  made  his  impeachment 
for  bribery  a  direct  claim  on  the  Parliament's  part  to  supervise 
the  Royal  administration.  James  was  too  shrewd  to  mistake  the 
importance  of  the  step ;  but  the  hostility  of  Buckingham  to  the 
Chancellor,  and  Bacon's  own  confession  of  his  guilt,  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  resist  his  condemnation.  Energetic,  too,  as  its  measures 
were,  the  Parliament  respected  scrupulously  the  King's  prejudices 
in  other  matters;  and  even  when  checked  by  an  adjournment,  re- 
solved unanimously  to  support  him  in  any  earnest  effort  for  the 
Protestant  cause.  For  the  moment  its  resolve  gave  vigor  to  the 
Koyal  policy.  James  had  aimed  throughout  at  the  restitution  of 
Bohemia  to  Ferdinand,  and  at  inducing  the  Emperor,  through  the 
mediation  of  Spain,  to  abstain  from  any  retaliation  on  the  Palati- 
nate. He  now  freed  himself  for  a  moment  from  the  trammels  of 
diplomacy,  and  enforced  a  cessation  of  the  attack  on  his  8on-in« 
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law's  dominions  by  a  threat  of  war.  The  suspension  of  arms  lasted 
through  the  summer ;  but  mere  threats  could  do  no  more,  and  on 
the  conquest  of  the  TJpper  Palatinate  at  the  close  of  the  truce  by 
the  forces  of  the  Catholic  League,  James  suddenly  returned  to  his 
old  resolve  to  rely  on  negotiations,  and  on  the  fnendly  mediation 
of  Spain.  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  embassador,  who  had  become 
all-powerful  at  the  £nglish  Court,  was  assured  that  no  effectual 
aid  should  be  sent  to  the  Palatinate.  The  English  fleet,  which 
was  cruising  by  way  of  menace  off  the  Spanish  coast,  was  called 
home.  The  King  dismissed  those  of  his  ministei'S  who  still  opposed 
a  Spanish  policy ;  and  threatened  on  trivial  pretexts  a  war  with 
the  Dutch,  the  one  great  Protestant  power  that  remained  in  alli- 
ance with  England,  and  was  ready  to  back  the  Elector.  But  he 
had  still  to  reckon  with  his  Parliament;  and  the  first  act  of  the 
Parliament  on  its  re-assembling  was  to  demand  a  declaration  of 
war  with  Spain.  The  instinct  of  the  nation  was  wiser  than  the 
state-craft  of  the  King.  Ruined  and  enfeebled  as  she  really  was, 
Spain  to  the  world  at  large  still  seemed  the  champion  of  Catholi- 
cism. It  was  the  entry  of  her  troops  into  the  Palatinate  which 
had  first  widened  the  local  war  in  Bohemia  into  a  great  struggle 
for  the  suppression  of  Protestantism  along  the  Rhine;  above  all  it 
was  Spanish  influence,  and  the  hopes  held  out  of  a  marriage  of  his 
son  with  a  Spanish  Infanta,  which  were  luring  the  King  into  his 
fatal  dependence  on  the  great  enemy  of  the  Protestant  cause.  In 
their  petition  the  Houses  coupled  with  their  demands  for  war  the 
demand  of  a  Protestant  marriage  for  their  future  King.  Experi- 
ence proved  in  later  years  how  perilous  it  was  for  English  freedom 
that  the  heir  to  the  Crown  should  be  brought  up  under  a  Catholic 
mother;  but  James  was  beside  himself  at  their  presumption  in 
dealing  with  mysteries  of  State.  "Bring  stools  for  the  Embassa- 
dors," he  cried  in  bitter  irony  as  the  committee  of  the  Commons 
appeared  before  him.  He  refused  the  petition,  forbade  any  further 
discussion  of  State  policy,  and  threatened  the  speakers  with  the 
Tower.  "  Let  us  resort  to  our  prayers,"  a  member  said  calmly  as 
the  King's  letter  was  read,  "  and  then  consider  of  this  great  busi- 
ness." The  temper  of  the  Commons  was  seen  in  the  Protestation 
which  met  the  Royal  command  to  abstain  from  discussion.  The 
House  resolved  "That  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and  juris- 
dictions of  Parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birthright 
and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England;  and  that  the  arduous 
and  urgent  affairs  concerning  the  King,  State,  and  defense  of  the 
liealm,  and  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  making  and  main- 
tenance of  laws,  and  redress  of  grievances,  which  daily  happen 
within  this  Realm,  are  proper  subjects  and  matter  of  Council  and 
debate  in  Parliament.  And  that  in  the  handling  and  proceeding 
of  those  businesses  every  member  of  the  House  hath,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech  to  propound,  treat,  reason,  and 
bring  to  conclusion  the  same." 

The  King  answered  the  Protestation  by  a  characteristic  outrage. 
He  sent  for  the  Journals  of  the  House,  and  with  his  own  band  tore 
out  the  pages  which  contained  it.    "I  will  govero,"  he  aaid^'^^cr 
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cording  to  the  common  weal,  but  not  according  to  the  common 
wiil."  A  few  days  after  he  dissolved  the  Parliament.  ^^It  is  the 
best  thing  that  has  happened  in  the  interests  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Catholic  religion  since  Luther  began  preaching,"  wrote  the  Count 
of  Gondomar  to  his  master,  in  his  joy  that  all  danger  of  war  had 
passed  away.  ^'  I  am  ready  to  depart,"  Sir  Henry  Saville,  on  the 
other  hand,  murmured  on  his  death-bed,  *' the  rather  that  having 
lived  in  good  times  I  foresee  worse."  Abroad  indeed  all  was  lost ; 
and  Germany  plunged  wildly  and  blindly  forward  into  the  chaos 
of  the  Thiity- Years'  War.  But  for  £ngland  the  victory  of  free- 
dom was  practically  won.  James  had  himself  ruined  the  system 
of  Elizabeth.  In  his  desire  for  personal  government  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  authority  of  the  Council.  lie  had  accustomed  men  to 
think  lightly  of  the  great  ministei*s  of  the  Ci-owUyto  see  them  brow- 
beaten by  favorites,  and  driven  from  office  for  coiTuption.  Ho 
had  disenchanted  his  people  of  their  blind  faith  in  the  Urown  by  a 
policy  at  home  and  abroad  which  ran  counter  to  every  national 
instinct.  He  bad  quarreled  with  and  insulted  the  Houses  as  no 
English  sovereign  had  ever  done  before ;  and  all  the  while  he  was 
conscious  that  the  authority  he  boasted  of  was  passing,  without  his 
being  able  to  hinder  it,  to  the  Parliament  which  he  outraged. 
There  was  shrewdness  as  well  as  anger  in  his  taunt  at  its  ^'  embas- 
sadors." A  power  had  at  last  risen  up  in  the  Commons  with  which 
the  Monarchy  was  henceforth  to  i*eckon.  In  spite  of  the  King's 
petulant  outbreaks.  Parliament  had  asserted  and  enforced  its  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  control  of  taxation.  It  had  suppressed  monop- 
olies. It  had  reformed  abuses  in  the  courts  of  law.  It  had  re- 
vived the  right  of  impeaching  and  removing  from  office  even  the 
highest  ministers  of  the  Crown.  It  had  asserted  its  privileges  of 
free  discussion  on  all  questions  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the 
realm.  It  had  claimed  to  deal  with  the  question  of  religion.  It 
had  even  declared  its  will  on  the  sacred  "  mystery  "  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. James  might  tear  the  Protestation  from  its  Journals,  but 
there  were  pages  in  the  record  of  the  Parliament  of  1 621  which  he 
never  could  tear  out. 


Section  III.— The  Klne  and  the  Parliament.    1623—1629. 

\ Authorities. — For  the  first  part  of  this  period  we  have  still  Mr. Gardiner's  "Span- 
ish Marriage."  a  book  which  throws  a  full  and  fresh  light  on  one  of  the  most  obscure 
times  in  our  history.  From  the  accession  of  Charles  we  are  overwhelmed  bv  a  host 
of  modem  authorities,  among  which  Mr.  Forster's  ^'Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot "  stands 
first  in  value  and  interest  for  the  years  which  it  embraces.  Among  the  general  ac- 
counts of  the  reign  of  Charles,  Mr.  Disraeli's  *' Commentaries  on  the  reign  of  Charles 
I."  is  the  most  prominent  on  the  one  side ;  Brodie's  *'  History  of  the  British  Em- 
pire," and  Godwin's  "History  of  the  Commonwealth,"  on  the  other.  M. Guizot's 
work  is  accurate  and  impartial,  and  Lingard  of  especial  value  for  the  history  of  the 
English  Catholics,  and  for  his  detail  of  foreign  afiairs.  For  the  ecclesiastical  side, 
see  Laud's  '*  Diary."  The  Commons'  Joumal  gives  the  proceedings  of  the  Parlia- 
ments. Throughout  this,  as  throughout  the  e»irlier  periods  from  the  accession  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  now  issuing  under  the  direction 
I  of  the  Master  of  the  Holls,  are  of  the  greatest  historic  value.] 
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In  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  clung  to  his  Spanish  policy,  James 
stood  absolutely  alone ;  for  not  only  the  old  nobility  and  the  states- 
men who  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but  even 
his  own  ministers,  with  the  exception  of  Buckingham,  were  at  one 
with  the  Commons.  The  King's  aim,  as  we  have  said,  was  to  en- 
force peace  on  the  combatants,  and  to  bring  about  the  restitution 
of  the  Palatinate  to  the  Elector,  through  the  influence  of  Spain.  It 
was  to  secure  this  mduence  that  he  pressed  for  a  closer  union  with 
the  great  Catholic  power ;  and  of  this  union,  and  the  success  of 
the  policy  which  it  embodied,  the  mariiage  of  his  son  Charles  with 
the  Infanta,  which  had  been  held  out  as  a  lure  to  his  vanity,  was 
to  be  the  sign.  The  more,  however,  James  pressed  for  this  con- 
summation of  his  projects,  the  more  Spain  held  back ;  but  so  bent 
was  the  King  on  its  realization  that,  after  fruitless  negotiations,  the 
Prince  quitted  England  in  disguise,  and  appeared  with  Bucking- 
ham at  Madrid  to  claim  his  promised  bride.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Spanish  Court  rose  in  its  demands ;  for  every  new  demand  was 
met  by  fresh  concessions  on  the  part  of  England.  The  abrogation 
of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  a  Catholic  education  for 
the  Prince's  children,  a  Catholic  household  for  the  Infanta,  all  were 
no  sooner  asked  than  they  were  granted.  But  the  marriage  was 
still  delayed,  while  the  influence  of  the  new  policy  on  the  war  in 
Germany  was  hard  to  see.  The  Catholic  League,  and  its  army  un- 
der the  command  of  Count  Tilly,  won  triumph  after  triumph  over 
their  divided  foes.  The  reduction  of  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  Palatinate,  whose  Elector  fled  help- 
lessly to  Holland,  while  his  Electoral  dignity  was  transferred  by 
the  Emperor  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  But  there  was  still  no  sign 
of  the  hoped-for  intervention  on  the  part  of  Spain.  At  last  the 
pressure  of  Charles  himself  brought  about  the  disclosure  of  the  se- 
cret of  its  policy.  "It  is  a  maxim  of  state  with  us,"  the  Duke  of 
Olivarez  confessed,  as  the  Prince  demanded  an  energetic  interfer- 
ence in  Germany, "  that  the  King  of  Spain  must  never  fight  against 
the  Emperor.  We  can  not  employ  our  forces  against  the  Empeii- 
or."  "If  you  hold  to  that,"  replied  the  Prince,  " there  is  an  end 
of  all." 

His  return  was  the  signal  for  a  burst  of  national  joy.  All  Lon- 
don was  alight  with  bonfires,  in  her  joy  at  the  failure  of  the  Span- 
ish match,  and  of  the  collapse,  humiliating  as  it  was,  of  the  policy 
which  had  so  long  trailed  English  honor  at  the  chariot-wheels  of 
Spain.  Charles  returned  with  the  fixed  resolve  to  take  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs  out  of  his  father's  hands.  The  journey  to  Madrid 
had  revealed  to  those  around  him  the  strange  mixture  of  obstinacy 
and  weakness  in  the  Prince's  character,  the  dnplicity  which  lavish- 
ed promises  because  it  never  purposed  to  be  bound  by  any,  th0 
petty  pride  that  subordinated  every  political  consideration  to  per- 
sonal vanity  or  personal  pique.  He  had  granted  demand  after  de- 
mand, till  the  very  Spaniards  lost  faith  in  his  concessions.  With 
rage  in  his  heart  at  the  failure  of  his  eflbrts,  he  had  renewed  his 
betrothal  on  the  very  eve  of  his  departure,  only  that  he  might  in- 
sult the  Infanta  by  its  withdrawal  when  he  was  safe  at  home. 
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Bat  to  England  at  large  the  baser  features  of  his  character  were 
still  unknown.  The  stately  reserve,  the  personal  dignity  and  de- 
cency of  manners  which  distinguished  the  Prince,  contrasted  favor- 
ably with  the  gabble  and  indecorum  of  his  father.  The  courtiers  in- 
deed who  saw  him  in  his  youth  would  oflen  pray  God  that  ^'  he  might 
be  in  the  right  way  when  he  set ;  for  if  he  was  in  the  wrong  he  would 
prove  the  most  willful  of  any  king  that  ever  reigned."  But  the 
nation  was  willing  to  take  his  obstinacy  for  firmness ;  as  it  took 
the  pique  which  inspired  his  course  on  his  return  for  patriotism 
and  for  the  promise  of  a  nobler  rule.  His  first  acts  were  energetic 
enough.  The  King  was  forced  to  summon  a  Parliament,  and  to 
concede  the  point  on  which  he  had  broken  with  the  last,  by  laying 
before  it  the  whole  question  of  the  Spanish  negotiations.  Buck- 
ingham and  the  Prince  peraonally  joined  the  Parliament  in  its  de- 
mand for  a  rupture  of  the  treaties  and  a  declaration  of  war.  A 
subsidy  was  eagerly  voted;  the  persecution  of  the  Catholics, 
which  had  long  been  suspended  out  of  deference  to  Spanish  inter- 
vention, recommenced  with  vigor.  The  head  of  the  Spanish  party 
in  the  ministry,  Cranfield,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
was  impeached  on  a  charge  of  corruption,  and  dismissed  from  office. 
James  was  swept  along  helplessly  by  the  tide  ;  but,  helpless  as  he 
was,  his  shrewdness  saw  clearly  enough  the  turn  that  things  wore 
I'eally  taking.  "  You  are  making  a  rod  for  your  own  back,"  he 
said  to  Buckingham,  when  his  favorite  pressed  him  to  consent  to 
Cranfield's  dissfi*ace.  But  Charles  and  Buckinorham  were  still  res- 
olute  in  their  project  of  war.  The  Spanish  embassador  quitted  the 
realm  ;  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  with  Holland  ;  negotia- 
tions were  beirun  with  the  Lutheran  Princes  of  North  Germanv, 
who  had  looked  coolly  on  at  the  ruin  of  the  Calvinistic  Elector-Pal- 
atine ;  and  the  marriage  of  Charles  with  Henrietta,  a  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  and  sister  of  its  King,  promised  a  re- 
newal of  the  system  of  Elizabeth.  At  this  juncture  the  death  of 
the  old  King  placed  Charles  upon  the  throne;  and  his  first  Parlia- 
ment met  him  in  a  passion  of  loyalty.  "  We  can  hope  every  thing 
from  the  King  who  now  governs  us,"  cried  one  of  the  leading  pa- 
triots of  the  Commons.  But  there  were  cooler  heads  in  the  Com- 
mons than  Sir  Benjamin  Kud yard's  ;  and,  loyal  as  the  Parliament 
was,  enough  had  taken  place  in  the  short  interval  between  the  ac- 
cession of  the  new  monarch  and  its  assembling  to  temper  its  loy- 
alty with  caution. 

The  war  with  Spain,  it  must  be  remembered,  meant  to  common 
Englishmen  a  war  with  Catholicism ;  and  the  fervor  against  Pop- 
ery without  roused  a  corresponding  fervor  against  Popery  withm 
the  realm.  Every  Papist  seemed  to  Protestant  eyes  an  enemy  at 
home.  A  Churchman  who  leaned  to  Popery  was  a  traitor  in  the 
ranks.  The  temper  of  the  Commons  on  these  points  was  clear  to 
every  observer.  "  Whatever  mention  does  break  forth  of  the  fears 
or  dangers  in  religion,  and  the  increase  of  Popery,"  wrote  a  mem- 
ber who  was  noting  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  "their  affec- 
tions are  much  stirivd."  But  Charles  had  already  renewed  the  tol- 
eration of  the  Catholics,  and  warned  the  House  to  leave  priest  and 
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recusant  to  the  discretion  of  the  Crown.  It  was  soon  plain  that 
his  ecclesiastical  policy  would  be  even  more  hostile  to  the  Puri- 
tans than  that  of  his  father  had  been.  Bishop  Laud  was  put  prac- 
tically at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  Laud  had  at  once 
drawn  up  a  list  of  ministers  divided  ominously  into  ''  orthodox  " 
and  "  Puritan."  The  most  notorious  among  the  High  Church  di- 
vines, Doctor  Montagu,  advocated  in  his  sermons  the  Divine  right 
of  Kings  and  the  Real  Presence,  besides  slighting  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  the  Continent  in  favor  pf  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
iirst  act  of  the  Commons  was  to  summon  Montagu  to  their  bar^ 
and  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower.  But  there  were  other  grounds- 
for  their  distrust  besides  the  King's  ecclesiastical  tendency.  The 
subsidy  of  the  last  Parliament  had  been  wasted,  yet  Charles  still 
refused  to  declare  with  what  power  England  was  at  war,  or  to 
avow  that  the  great  fleet  he  was  manning  was  destined  to  act 
against  Spain.  The  real  part  which  he  had  played  in  the  marriage 
negotiations  had  gradually  been  revealed,  and  the  discovery  had 
destroyed  all  faith  in  his  Protestant  enthusiasm.  His  reserve 
therefore  was  met  by  a  corresponding  caution.  While  voting  a 
subsidy,  the  Commons  restricted  their  grant  of  certain  Customs 
duties,  which  had  comnK>nly  been  granted  to  the  new  sovereign 
for  life,  to  a  single  year.  The  restriction  was  taken  as  an  insult ; 
Charles  refused  to  accept  the  grant,  and  Buckingham  resolved  to 
break  with  the  Parliament  at  any  cost.  He  suddenly  demanded  a 
new  subsidy,  a  demand  made  merely  to  be  denied,  and  which  died 
without  debate.  But  the  denial  increased  the  King's  irritation,  and 
he  marked  it  by  drawing  Montas^u  from  the  Tower,  by  promoting 
him  to  a  Royal  chaplaincy,  and  oy  levying  the  disputed  customs 
on  his  own  authority.  The  Houses  met  at  Oxford  in  a  sterner  tem- 
per. '*  England,"  cried  Sir  Robert  Philips,  "  is  the  last  monarchy 
that  yet  retains  her  liberties.  Let  them  not  perish  now  I"  But 
the  Commons  had  no  sooner  announced  their  resolve  to  consider 
public  grievances  before  entering  on  other  business  tlian  they  were 
met  by  a  dissolution.  Buckingham,  who  was  more  powerful  witf 
Charles  than  he  had  been  with  his  father,  had  resolved  to  lure  En- 
gland from  her  conf^titutional  struggle  by  a  great  military  triumph , 
and  staking  every  thing  on  success,  he  sailed  for  the  Hague  to  con- 
clude a  general  alliance  against  the  House  of  Austria,  while  a  fleet 
of  ninety  vessels  and  ten  thousand  soldiers  left  Plymouth  for  the 
coast  of  Spain.  But  if  the  projects  of  Charles  were  bolder  than 
those  of  his  predecessor,  his  execution  of  them  was  just  as  incapa- 
ble. The  alliance  broke  utterly  down.  After  an  idle  descent  on 
Cadiz  tlie  Spanish  expedition  returned,  broken  with  mutiny  and 
disease.  The  enormous  debt  which  had  been  incurred  in  its  equip- 
ment forced  the  favorite  to  advise  a  new  summons  of  the  Houses; 
but  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  peril  in  which  his  failure  had  plunged 
him,  and  to  a  coalition  which  had  been  formed  between  his  rivals 
at  Court  and  the  leaders  of  the  last  Parliament.  His  reckless  dar- 
ing led  him  to  anticipate  the  danger,  and  by  a  series  of  blows  to 
strike  terror  into  his  opponentSw  Lord  Pembroke  was  forced  to  a 
humiliating  submission ;  Lord  Arundel  was  sent  to  the  Towen    Sir 
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Tliomas  Wentworth,  Cope,  and  four  other  leading  patnot8,  were 
made  Sheriffs  of  their  counties,  and  thus  prevented  from  sitting  in 
the  coming  Parliament.  But  their  exclusion  only  left  the  iield  free 
for  a  more  terrible  foe. 

If  Hampden  and  Pym  are  the  great  figui^es  which  embody  the 
later  national  i-esistance,  the  earlier  strusr^Ie  for  Parliamentary 
liberty  centres  in  the  figure  of  Sir  John  Eliot.     Of  an  old  family 
— ennobled  since  hia  time — which  had  settled  under  Elizabeth  near 
the  fishing- hamlet  of  St.  Germain's,  and  whose  stately  mansion 
gives  its  name  of  Port  Eliot  to  a  little  town  on  the  Tumar,  he  had 
risen  to  the  post  of  Vice- Admiral  of  Devonshire  under  the  patron- 
age of  Buckingham,  and  had  seen  his  activity  in  the  suppression  of 
piracy  in  the  Channel  rewarded  by  an  unjust  imprisonment.     He 
was  now  in  the  first  vigor  of  manhood,  with  a  mind  exquisitely  cul- 
tivated, and  familiar  with  the  poetry  and  learning  of  his  day ;  a  nat- 
ure singularly  lofby  and  devout,  a  fearless  and  vehement  temper. 
There  was  a  hot  impulsive  element  in  his  nature  which  showea  it- 
self in  youth  in  his  drawing  sword  on  a  neighbor  who  denounced 
him  to  his  father,  and  which  in  later  years  gave  its  characteristic 
6 re  to  his  eloquence.     But  his  intellect  was  as  clear  and  cool  as 
his  temper  was  ardent.     In  the  general  enthusiasm  which  followed 
on  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  Marriage,  he  had  stood  almost  alone 
in  pressing  for  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  Parliament,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  any  real  reconciliation  with  the  Crown.    He  fixed,  from 
the  very  outset  of  his  career,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Royal  min- 
isters to  Parliament,  as  the  one  critical  point  for  English  liberty.    It 
was  to  enforce  the  demand  of  this  that  he  availed  himself  of  Buck- 
ingham's sacrifice  of  the  Treasurer,  Cranfield,  to  the  resentment  of 
the  Commons.     "The  greater  the  delinquent,"  he  urged,  "the  great- 
er the  delict.     They  are  a  happy  thing,  great  men  and  officers,  if 
they  be  good,  and  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  the  land  ;  but 
power  converted  into  evil  is  the  greatest  curse  that  can  befall  it." 
But  the  new  Parliament  had  hardly  met,  when  he  came  to  the 
front  to  threaten  a  greater  criminal  than  Craniield.     So  menacing 
were  his  words,  as  he  called  for  an  inquiry  into  the  failure  before 
Cadiz,  that  Charles  himself  stooped  to  answer  threat  with  threat. 
"I  see,"  he  wrote  to  the  House,  "  you  especially  aim  at  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.     I  must  let  you  know  that  I  will  not  allow  any 
of  my  servants  to  be  questioned  among  you,  much  less  such  as  are 
of  eminent  place  and  near  to  me."     A  more  direct  attack  on  a  right 
already  acknowledged  in  the  impeachment  of  Bacon  and  Cranfield 
could  hardly  be  imagined,  but  Eliot  refused  to  move  from  his  con- 
stitutional ground.   The  King  was  by  law  irresponsible — he  "could 
do  no  wrong."     If  the  country  therefore  were  to  be  saved  from  a 
pure  despotism,  it  must  be  by  enforcing  the  responsibility  of  the 
ministers  who  counseled  and  executed  his  acts.     Eliot  persisted 
in  denouncing  Buckingham's  incompetence  and  corruption,  and 
the  Commons  ordered  the  subsidy  which  the  Crown  had  demand- 
ed to  be  brought  in  "  when  we  shall  have  presented  our  griev- 
ances, and  received  his  Majesty's  answer  thereto."     Charles  sum- 
moned them  to  Whitehall,  and  commanded  them  to  cancel  the 
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condition.  He  would  grant  them  "  liberty  of  coansel,  but  not  of 
control ;"  and  he  closed  the  interview  with  a  significant  threat. 
"  Remember,"  he  said,  '*  the  Parliaments  are  altogether  in  my  pow- 
er for  their  calling,  sitting,  and  dissolution ;  and,  therefore,  as  I 
find  the  fruits  of  them  to  be  good  or  evil,  they  are  to  continue  or 
not  to  be."  But  the  will  of  the  Commons  was  as  resolute  as  the 
will  of  the  King.  Buckingham's  impeachment  was  voted  and  car- 
ried to  the  Lords.  The  favorite  took  his  seat  as  a  peer  to  listen 
to  the  charge  with  so  insolent  an  air  of  contempt  that  one  of  the 
managers  appointed  by  the  Commons  to  conduct  it  turned  sharp- 
ly on  him.  "Do  you  jeer,  my  Lord!"  said  Sir  Dudley  Digges. 
"  I  can  show  you  when  a  greater  man  than  your  Lordship — as 
high  as  you  in  place  and  power,  and  as  deep  in  the  King's  favor- 
has  been  hanged  for  as  small  a  crime  as  these  articles  contain." 
The  "  proud  carriage "  of  the  Duke  provoked  an  invective  from 
Eliot  which  marks  a  new  era  in  Parliamentary  speech.  From  the 
first  the  vehemence  and  passion  of  his  words  had  contrasted  with 
the  grave,  colorless  reasoning  of  older  speakers.  His  opponents 
complained  that  £liot  aimed  to  '*  stir  up  affections."  The  quick 
emphatic  sentences  he  substituted  for  the  cumbrous  periods  of  the 
day,  his  rapid  argument,  his  vivacious  and  caustic  allusions,  his 
passionate  appeals,  his  fearless  invective,  struck  a  new  note  in  En- 
glish eloquence.  The  frivolous  ostentation  of  Buckingham,  his 
very  figure  blazing  with  jewels  and  gold,  gave  point  to  the  fierce 
attack.  "  He  has  broken  those  nerves  and  sinews  of  our  land,  the 
stores  and  treasures  of  the  King.  There  needs  no  search  for  it. 
It  is  too  visible.  His  profuse  expenses,  his  superfluous  feasts,  his 
rongiiificent  buildings,  his  riots,  his  excesses,  what  are  they  but  the 
visible  evidences  of  an  express  exhausting  of  the  State,  a  chronicle 
of  the  immensity  of  his  waste  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown  ?" 
With  the  same  terrible  directness  Eliot  reviewed  the  Duke's  greed 
and  corruption,  his  insatiate  ambition,  his  seizure  of  all  public  au- 
thority, his  neglect  of  every  public  du^,  his  abuse  for  selfish  ends 
of  the  powers  he  had  accumulated.  "  The  pleasure  of  his  Majesty, 
his  known  directions,  his  public  acts,  his  acts  of  council,  the  decrees 
of  courts— all  must  be  made  inferior  to  this  man's  will.  No  right, 
no  interest  may  withstand  him.  Through  the  power  of  the  State 
and  justice  he  has  dared  ever  to  strike  at  his  own  ends."  **My 
•Lords,"  he  ended,  after  a  vivid  parallel  between  Buckingham  and 
teejanus,  "  you  see  the  man  !  What  have  been  his  actions,  what  he 
is  like,  you  know  !  I  leave  him  to  your  judgment.  This  only  is 
conceived  by  us,  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of  the  Com- 
mons House  of  Parliament,  that  by  him  came  all  our  evils,  in  him 
we  find  the  causes,  and  on  him  must  be  the  remedies !  Pereat  qui 
perdere  cuncta  festinat.     Opprimatur  ne  omnes  opprimat !" 

The  reply  of  Charles  was  as  fierce  and  sudden  as  the  attack  of 
Eliot.  lie  hurried  to  the  House  of  Peers  to  avow  as  his  own  the 
deeds  with  which  Buckingham  was  charged.  Eliot  and  Digges 
were  called  from  their  seats,  and  committed  prisoners  to  the  Tower. 
The  Commons,  however,  refused  to  proceed  with  public  business 
till  their  members  were  restored ;  and  after  a  ten-days'  struggle 
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Eliot  was  released.  Bat  his  release  was  only  a  prelude  to  the 
close  of  the  Parliament.  ''  Not  one  moment,"  the  King  replied  to 
the  prayer  of  his  Council  for  delay ;  and  the  final  remonstrance  in 
which  the  Commons  begged  him  to  dismiss  Buckingham  from  his 
service  forever  was  met  by  their  instant  dissolution.  The  remon- 
strance was  burned  by  Royal  order,  Eliot  was  deprived  of  his  Vice- 
Admiralty,  and  the  subsidies  which  the  Parliament  had  refused  to 
grant  till  their  grievances  were  redressed  were  levied  in  the  arbi- 
trary form  of  benevolences.  But  the  tide  of  public  resistance  waa 
slowly  rising.  Refusals  to  give  any  thing, "  save  by  way  of  Par- 
liament,^' came  in  from  county  after  county.  The  arguments  of 
the  judges,  who  summoned  the  subsidy -men  of  Middlesex  and 
Westminster  to  persuade  them  to  comply,  were  met  by  the  crowd 
with  a  tumultuous  cry  of  "  a  Parliament !  a  Parliament !  else  no 
subsidies !"  Kent  stood  out  to  a  man.  In  Bucks  the  very  justices 
neglected  to  ask  for  the  ^'  free  gift."  The  freeholders  of  Cornwall 
only  answered  that,  '*  if  thej  had  but  two  kine,  they  would  sell 
one  of  them  for  supply  to  his  Majesty — in  a  Parliamentary  way." 
The  failure  of  the  voluntary  benevolence  was  met  by  the  levy  of 
a  forced  loan.  Commissioners  were  named  to  assess  the  amount 
which  every  landowner  was  bound  to  lend,  and  to  examine  on  oath 
all  who  refused.  Every  means  of  persuasion,  as  of  foi*ee,  was  re- 
sorted to.  The  High  Church  pulpits  resounded  with  the  cry  of 
"  passive  obedience."  Dr.  Mainwaring  preached  before  Charles 
himself  that  the  King  needed  no  Parliamentary  warrant  for  taxa- 
tion, and  that  to  resist  his  will  was  to  incur  eternal  damnation. 
Soldiers  were  quartered  on  recalcitrant  boroughs.  Poor  men  who 
refused  to  lend  were  pressed  into  the  army  or  navy.  Stubborn 
tradesmen  were  flung  into  prison.  Buckingham  himself  undertook 
the  task  of  overawing  the  nobles  and  the  gentry.  Among  the 
bishops,  the  Primate  and  Bishop  Williams,  of  Lincoln,  alone  resist- 
ed the  King's  will.  The  first  was  suspended  on  a  frivolous  pretext, 
and  the  second  sent  to  the  Tower.  But  in  the  country  at  large 
resistance  was  universal.  The  northern  counties  in  a  mass  set  the 
Crown  at  defiance.  The  Lincolnshire  farmers  drove  the  Commis- 
sioners from  the  town.  Shropshire,  Devon,  and  Warwickshire  "  re- 
fused utterly."  Eight  peers,  with  Lord  Essex  and  Lord  Warwick 
at  their  head,  declined  to  comply  with  the  exaction  as  illegal. 
Two  hundred  country  gentlemen,  whose  obstinacy  had  not  been 
subdued  by  their  transfer  from  prison  to  prison,  were  summoned 
before  the  Council.  John  Hampden,  as  yet  only  a  young  Bucking- 
hamshire squire,  appeared  at  the  board  to  begin  that  career  of  pa- 
triotism which  has  made  his  name  dear  to  Englishmen.  "I  could 
be  content  to  lend,"  he  said, ''  but  fear  to  draw  on  myself  that 
curse  in  Magna  Charta,  which  should  be  read  twice  a  year  against 
those  who  infringe  it."  So  close  an  imprisonment  in  the  Gate 
House  rewarded  his  protest  "  that  he  never  afterward  did  look 
like  the  same  man  he  was  befoi*e."  W^ith  gathering  discontent  as 
well  as  bankruptcy  before  him,  nothing  could  save  the  Duke  but 
a  great  military  success;  and  he  equipped  a  force  of  seven  thou* 
Band  men  for  the  maddest  and  most  profligate  of  all  his  enter 
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prises.  In  the  great  straggle  with  Catholicism  the  hopes  of  every 
Frotestant  rested  on  the  union  of  £ngland  with  France  against 
the  House  of  Austria.  From  causes  never  fully  explained,  but  in 
which  a  personal  pique  against  the  French  minister,  Cardinal  Rich- 
elieu, mingled  with  the  desire  to  win  an  easy  popularity  at  home 
by  supporting  the  French  Huguenots,  Buckingham  at  this  junc- 
ture broke  suddenly  with  France,  sailed  in  person  to  the  Isle  of 
Rhe,  and  roused  the  great  Huguenot  city  of  Rochelle  to  revolt. 
The  expedition  was  as  disastrous  as  it  was  impolitic.  After  a 
useless  siege  of  the  castle  of  St.  Martin,  the  English  troops  were 
forced  to  fall  back  along  a  narrow  causeway  to  their  ships ;  and 
in  the  retreat  two  thousand  fell,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man 
to  their  enemies. 

The  first  result  of  Buckingham's  folly  was  the  fall  of  Rochelle 
and  the  ruin  of  the  Huguenot  cause  in  France.  Indirectly,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  helped  on  the  ruin  of  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in 
Germany.  But  m  England  it  forced  on  Charles,  overwhelmed  as 
he  was  with  debt  and  shame,  the  summoning  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment; a  Parliament  which  met  in  a  mood  even  more  resolute 
than  the  last.  The  Court  candidates  were  every  where  rejected. 
The  patriot  leaders  were  triumphantly  returned.  To  have  suf- 
fered in  the  recent  resistance  to  arbitrary  taxation  was  the  sure 
road  to  a  seat.  In  spite  of  Eliot's  counsel,  all  other  grievances, 
even  that  of  Buckingham  himself,  c^ave  place  to  the  craving  for 
redress  of  wrongs  done  to  personal  liberty.  "  We  must  vindicate 
our  ancient  liberties,"  said  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  in  words  soon 
to  be  remembered  against  himself;  "  we  must  reinforce  the  laws 
made  by  our  ancestors.  We  must  set  such  a  stamp  upon  them 
as  no  licentious  spirit  shall  dare  hereafter  to  invade  them." 
Heedless  of  sharp  and  menacing  messages  from  the  King,  of  de- 
mands that  they  should  take  his  "Royal  word"  for  their  liberties, 
the  House  bent  itself  to  one  great  work — the  drawing  up  a  Peti- 
tion ot  Right.  The  statutes  that  protected  the  subject  against 
arbitrary  taxation,  against  loans  and  benevolences,  against  pun- 
ishment, outlawry,  or  deprivation  of  goods,  otherwise  than  by  law- 
ful judgment  of  his  peers,  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  with- 
out stated  charge,  against  billeting  of  soldiery  on  the  people  or 
enactment  of  martial  law  in  time  of  peace,  were  formally  recited. 
The  breaches  of  them  under  the  last  two  sovereigns,  and  above 
all  since  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament,  were  recited  as 
formally.  At  the  close  of  this  significant  list,  the  Commons  prayed 
"  that  no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift, 
loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  such  like  charge,  without  common  con- 
sent by  Act  of  Parliament.  And  that  none  be  called  to  make 
answer,  or  to  take  such  oaths,  or  to  be  confined  or  otherwise  mo- 
lested, or  disputed  concerning  the  same,  or  for  refusal  thereof. 
And  that  no  freeman  may  in  such  manner  as  is  before  mentioned 
be  imprisoned  or  detained.  And  that  your  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  remove  the  said  soldiera  and  mariners,  and  that  your 
people  may  not  be  so  burdened  in  time  to  come.  And  that  the 
commissions  for  proceeding  by  martial  law  may  be  revoked  and 
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aiinulled,  and  that  hereafter  no  commissioDs  of  like  nature  may 
issue  forth  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever  to  be  executed  as 
aforesaid,  lest  by  color  of  them  any  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  be 
destroyed  and  put  to  death,  contrary  to  the  laws  and  franchises 
of  the  land.     All  which  they  humbly  pray  of  your  most  excellent 
Majesty,  as  their  rights  and  liberties,  according  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  realm.    And  that  your  Majesty  would  also  vouch- 
safe to  declare  that  the  awards,  doings,  and  proceedings  to  the 
prejudice  of  your  people  in  any  of  the  pi^emises  shall  not  be 
drawn  hereafter  into  consequence  or  example.     And  that  your 
Majesty  would  be  pleased  graciously,  for  the  further  comfort  and 
safety  of  your  people,  to  declare  your  Royal  will  and  pleasure 
that  in  the  things  aforesaid  all  your  of!ieei*s  and  ministers  shall 
serve  you  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  as 
they  tender  the  honor  of  your  Majesty  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom."    It  was  in  vain  that  the  Lords  desired  to  conciliate 
Charles  by  a  reservation  of  his  "  sovereign  power."     "  Our  pe- 
tition," Pym  quietly  replied,  ''is  for  the  laws  of  England,  and  tnis 
power  seems  to  be  another  power  distinct  from  the  power  of  the 
law."    The  Lords  yielded,  but  Charles  gave  an  evasive  reply; 
and  the  failure  of  the  more  moderate  counsels  for  ivhich  his  own 
had  been  set  aside  called  Eliot  again  to  the  front.    In  a  speech 
of  unprecedented  boldness  he  moved  the  presentation  to  the  King 
of  a  Remonstrance  on  the  state  of  the  realm.    But  at  the  moment 
when  he  again  touched  on  Buckingham's  removal  as  the  prelim- 
inary of  any  real  improvement,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  inter- 
posed.    "  There  was  a  command  laid  on  him,"  he  said, "  to  inter- 
rupt any  that  should  go  about  to  lay  an  aspei*sion  on  the  King's 
ministers."    The  breach  of  their  privilege  of  free  speech  produced 
a  scene  in  the  Commons  such  as  St.  Stephen's  had  never  witnessed 
before.     Eliot  sat  abruptly  down  amid  the  solemn  silence  of  the 
House.      "  Then  appeared  such  a  spectacle  of  passions,"  says  a 
letter  of  the  time,  "  as  the  like  had  seldom  been  seen  in  such  an 
assembly :  some  weeping,  some  expostulating,  some  prophesying 
of  the  fatal  ruin  of  our  kingdom,  some  playing  the  divines  in  con- 
fessing their  sins  and  country's  sins  which  drew  these  judgments 
upon  us,  some  finding,  as  it  were,  fault  with  those  that  wept. 
There  were  above  a  hundred  weeping  eyes,  many  who  offered 
to  speak  being  interrupted  and  silenced  by  their  own  passions.'* 
Pym  himself  rose  only  to  sit  down  choked  with  tears.     At  last 
Sir  Edward  Coke  found  words  to  blame  himself  for  the  timid 
counsels  which  had  checked  Eliot  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session, 
and  to  protest  that  "the  author  and  soui*cc  of  all  those  miseries 
was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

Shouts  of  assent  greeted  the  resolution  to  insert  the  Duke's 
name  in  their  Remonstrance.  But  the  danger  to  his  favorite 
overcame  the  King's  obstinacy,  and  to  avert  it  he  suddenly  of- 
fered to  consent  to  the  Petition  of  Riijht.  His  consent  won  a 
grant  of  subsidy  from  the  Parliament,  and  such  a  ringing  of  bells 
and  lighting  of  bonfires  from  the  peoj)le  "as  were  never  seen  but 
upon  his  Majesty's  return  from  bpain."     But,  like  all  Charles's 
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concessions,  it  now  came  too  lato  to  effect  tbe  end  at  which 
he  aimed.  The  Commons  persisted  in  presenting  their  Remon- 
strance. Charles  received  it  coldly  and  ungraciously ;  while 
Buckingham,  who  had  stood  defiantly  at  his  master's  side  as  he 
was  denounced,  fell  on  his  knees  to  speak.  ^'  No,  George  1''  said 
the  King  as  he  raised  him ;  and  his  demeanor  gave  emphatic 
proof  that  the  Duke's  favor  remained  undiminished.  ^'  We  will 
perish  together,  George,"  he  added  at  a  later  time,  "if  thou 
.dost."  No  shadow  of  his  doom,  in  fact,  had  fallen  over  the  brill- 
iant favorite,  when,  afler  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament,  he 
set  out  to  take  command  of  a  new  expedition  for  the  relief  of 
Rochelle.  But  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  John  Felton,  soured  by 
neglect  and  wrongs,  had  found  in  the  Remonstrance  some  fancied 
sanction  for  the  revenge  he  plotted,  and,  mixing  with  the  throng 
which  crowded  the  hall  at  I'ortsmouth,  he  stabbed  Buckingham 
to  the  heart.  Charles  flung  himself  on  his  bed  in  a  passion  of 
tears  when  the  news  reached  him ;  but  outside  the  Court  it  was 
welcomed  with  a  burst  of  joy.  Young  Oxford  bachelors,  grave 
London  aldermen,  vied  with  each  other  in  drinking  healths  to 
Felton.  "God  bless  thee,  little  David,"  cried  an  old  woman,  as 
the  murderer  passed  manacled  by;  "the  Lord  comfort  thee," 
shouted  the  crowd,  as  the  Tower  gates  closed  on  him.  The  very 
crews  of  the  Duke's  armament  at  Portsmouth  shouted  to  the 
King,  as  he  witnessed  their  departure,  a  prayer  that  he  would 
"  spare  John  Felton,  their  sometime  fellow-soldier."  But  what- 
ever national  hopes  the  fall  of  Buckingham  had  aroused  were 
Quickly  dispelled.  Weston,  a  creature  of  the  Duke,  became  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  his  system  remained  unchanged.  "Though  our 
Achan  is  cut  off,"  said  Eliot,  "  the  accursed  thmg  remains." 

It  seemed  as  if  no  act  of  Charles  could  widen  the  breach  which 
his  reckless  lawlessness  had  made  between  himself  and  his  sub- 
jects. But  there  was  one  thing  dearer  to  England  than  free 
speech  in  Parliament,  than  security  for  property,  or  even  per- 
sonal liberty ;  and  that  one  thing  was,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day, 
"  the  Gospel"  The  gloom  which  at  the  ontset  of  this  reign  we 
saw  settling  down  on  every  Puritan  heart  had  deepened  with 
each  succeeding  year.  The  great  struggle  abroad  had  gone  more 
and  more  against  Protestantism,  and  at  this  moment  the  end  of 
the  cause  seemed  to  have  come.  In  Germany  Lutheran  and  Cal- 
vinist  alike  lay  at  last  beneath  the  heel  of  the  Catholic  House  of 
Austria.  The  fall  of  Rochelle  left  the  Huguenots  of  Fi-ance  at 
the  feet  of  a  Roman  Cardinal.  While  England  was  thrilling 
with  excitement  at  the  thought  that  her  own  hour  of  deadly 
peril  might  come  again,  as  it  had  come  in  the  year  of  the  Ar- 
mada, Charles  raised  Laud  to  the  Bishopric  of  London,  and  in- 
trusted him  with  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  To  the 
excited  Protestantism  of  the  country.  Laud,  and  the  High  Church- 
men whom  he  headed,  seemed  a  danger  more  really  formidable 
than  the  Popery  which  was  making  such  mighty  strides  abroad. 
They  were  traitors  at  home,  traitors  to  God  and  their  country  at 
once.     Their  aim  was  to  draw  the  Cbaroh  of  England  farther 
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away  from  tbe  Protectant  Churohea,  and  nearer  to  the  Church 
which  Proteatanta  regarded  aa  Babylon.  Hey  aped  Roman  cer- 
emonies. Cautiontly  and  tentatively  they  were  introducing  Ro- 
man doctrine.  Bnt  they  had  none  of  the  sacerdotal  independ- 
ence which  Rome  had.  at  any  rate  preserved.  They  were  abject 
in  their  dependence  on  the  Ctown.  Tlieir  gratitude  for  the  Royal 
protection  which  enabled  them  to  def^  tlie  religions  instincts  of 
the  realm  showed  itself  in  their  erection  of  the  most  dangerous 
pretensions  of  the  monarchv  into  religious  dogmas.  Their  model, 
Bishop  Andrewes^declarea  James  to  have  been  inspired  by  God. 
They  preached  passive  obedience  to  the  worst  tyranny.  Thev 
declared  the  person  and  goods  of  the  subject  to  be  at  the  King% 
absolute  disposaL  They  turned  religion  mto  a  systematic  attack 
on  English  liberty.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  they  had  been  lit- 
tle more  than  a  knot  of  courtly  parsons — for  the  mass  of  the 
clergy,  like  their  flocks,  were  steady  Puritans — but  the  well- 
known  energy  of  Laud  promised  a  spieed  v  increase  of  their  num- 
bers and  their  power.  Sober  men  looked  forward  to  a  day  when 
every  pulpit  would  be  ringing  with  exhortations  to  passive  obedi- 
ence, with  denunciations  of  Calvinism  and  apoloffies  for  Rome. 
Of  all  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  Eliot  was  least 
fanatical  in  his  natural  bent,  but  the  religious  crisis  swept  away 
for  the  moment  all  other  thoughts  from  his  mind.  ^Danger 
enlarges  itself  in  so  great  a  measure,**  he  wrote  from  the  coun- 
try, ^^  that  nothing  but  Heaven  shrouds  us  from  despair."  The 
House  met  in  the  same  temper.  The  first  business  it  called  up 
was  that  of  religion.  ^*  The  Gospel,"  Eliot  burst  forth,  '^  is  that 
Tinith  in  which  this  kingdom  has  been  happy  through  a  long  and 
rare  prosperity.  This  ground,  therefore,  let  us  lay  for  a  founda- 
tion of  our  building,  that  that  Truth,  not  with  words,  but  with 
actions  we  will  maintain !"  ''  There  is  a  ceremony,"  he  went  on, 
''  usied  in  the  Eastern  Churches,  of  standing  at  the  repetition  of 
the  Creed,  to  testify  their  purpose  to  maintain  it,  not  only  with 
their  bodies  upright,  but  with  their  swords  drawn.  Give  me 
leave  to  call  that  a  custom  very  commendable !"  The  Commons 
answered  their  leader's  challenge  by  a  solemn  vow.  They  avow- 
ed that  they  held  for  tnith  that  sense  of  the  Articles  as  estab- 
lished by  Parliament,  which  b^  the  public  act  of  the  Church,  andf 
the  general  and  current  exposition  of  the  writers  of  their  Church, 
had  been  delivered  unto  them.  But  the  debates  over  reliction 
were  suddenly  interrupted.  The  Commons,  who  had  deferrecl  all 
grant  of  customs  till  the  wrong  done  in  the  illegal  levy  of  them 
was  redressed,  bad  summoned  the  farmers  of  those  dues  to  the 
bar;  but  though  they  appeared,  they  pleaded  the  King's  com- 
mand as  a  ground  for  their  refusal  to  answer.  The  House  was 
proceeding  to  a  protest,  when  the  Speaker  signified  that  he  had 
received  a  Royal  order  to  adjourn.  Dissolution  was  clearly  at 
hand,  and  the  long-suppressed  indignation  broke  out  in  a  scene 
of  stHini^e  disorder.  Ihe  Speaker  was  held  down  in  the  chair, 
while  Eiiot,  still  clinging  to  his  great  principle  of  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility, denounced  the  new  Treasurer  as  the  adviser  of  the 
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measure.  "None  have  gone  about  to  bi*eak  Parliaments,**  he 
added,  in  words  to  which  after  events  gave  a  terrible  sis^nificance, 
"but  in  the  end  Parliaments  have  broken  them."  The  doors 
were  locked,  and  in  spite  of  the  Speaker's  protests,  of  the  re- 
peated knocking  of  the  usher  sent  by  Charles  to  summon  the 
Commons  to  his  presence  in  the  Lords'  chamber,  and  of  the  gath- 
ering tumult  within  the  House  itself,  the  loud  "Aye,  Aye"  of 
the  Dulk  of  the  members  supported  Eliot  in  his  last  vindication 
of  English  liberty.  By  successive  resolutions  the  Commons  de- 
clared w  hosoever  should  bring  in  innovations  in  religion,  or  what- 
ever minister  advised  the  levy  of  subsidies  not  granted  in  Parlia- 
ment, "a  capital  enemy  to  the  Kingdom  and  Commonwealth," 
and  every  subject  voluntarily  complying  with  illegal  acts  and  de- 
mands '"^a  betrayer  of  the  liberty  of  England,  and  an  enemy  of 
the  same." 

Section  IV.— Neir  Knsland. 

lAuthortties. — The  Admirable  account  of  American  colonization  given  by  Mr. 
Bancroft  ("ilistoiy  of  the  United  States  ")  may  be  cori*ected  in  some  points  of  de- 
tail by  Mr.  Gardiner's  **  History  of  England'*  (cap.  vi.)  and  "Spanish  Marriage" 
(cap.  xliii.)-  For  Land  himself,  see  his  remarkable  ** Diary.**  His  \vork  at  Lam- 
beth is  deiscribed  in  Prynne^s  SGurriloos  ^*  Canterbury's  Doom." 


The  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  1629  marked  the  darkest 
hour  of  Protestantism,  whether  in  England  or  in  the  world  at 
large.  But  it  was  in  this  hour  of  despair  that  the  Puritans  won 
their  noblest  triumph.  They  "turned,"  to  use  Canning's  words 
in  a  far  truer  and  grander  sense  than  that  which  he  gave  to  them — 
they  "  turned  to  the  New  World  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old." 
It  was  during  the  years  of  tyranny  which  followed  the  close  of 
the  third  Parliament  of  Charles  that  the  great  Puritan  emigration 
founded  the  States  of  New  England. 

The  Puritans  were  far  from  beinij  the  earliest  amonor  the  En- 
glish  colonists  of  North  America.  There  was  little  in  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  first  discovery  of  the  Western  world 
which  promised  well  for  freedom;  its  earliest  result,  indeed,  was 
to  give  an  enormous  impulse  to  the  most  bigoted  and  tyrannical 
of  the  Continental  powere,  and  to  pour  the  wealth  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  into  the  treasury  of  Spain.  But  while  the  Spanish  galleons 
traversed  the  Southern  seas,  and  Spanish  settlers  claimed  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  great  continent  for  tlie  Catholic  crown,  the  truer 
instinct  of  Englishmen  drew  them  to  the  ruder  and  more  barren 
districts  along  the  shore  of  Northern  America.  Long  before  the 
time  of  Cohnnbus  the  fisheries  of  the  North  Sea  had  made  the 
merchants  of  Bristol  familiar  with  the  coasts  of  Greenland ;  and 
two  years  before  the  great  navigator  reached  the  actual  mainland 
of  America,  a  Venetian  merchant,  John  Cabot,  who  dwelt  at  Bris- 
tol, had  landed  with  a  crew  of  English  sailors  among  the  icy  soli- 
tudes of  Labrador.  A  year  later  his  son,  Sebastian  Cabot,  sailing 
from  the  same  English  port  to  the  same  point  on  the  Amencan 
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coast,  pashed  south  as  far  as  Maryland,  and  north  as  high  as  Hud- 
son's l5ay.  For  a  long  time,  however,  no  one  followed  in  the  track 
of  these  bold  adventurers.  While  France  settled  its  Canadian 
colonists  along  the  St  Lawrence,  and  Spain — already  mistress  of 
the  South-*extended  its  dominions  as  far  northward  as  Florida, 
the  attention  of  Englishmen  limited  itself  to  the  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland.  It  was  only  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  men^a 
thoughts  tnrned  again  to  the  discoveries  of  Cabot.  Frobisher,  in 
a  vessel  no  larger  than  a  man-of  wai*'s  barge,  made  his  way  to  the 
coast  of  Labrador;  and  the  false  news  which  he  brought  back  of 
the  existence  of  gold  mines  thei^  drew  adventurer  after  advent- 
urer among  the  icebergs  of  Hudson's  Sti-aits.  Luckily  the  quest 
-of  gold  proved  a  vain  one ;  and  the  nobler  spirits  anions^  those 
who  had  engaged  in  it  turned  to  plans  of  colonization.  But  the 
country,  vexed  by  long  winters  and  thinly  peopled  by  warlike 
tribes  of  Indians,  gave  a  rough  welcome  to  the  earlier  colonists. 
After  a  fruitless  attempt  to  form  a  settlement,  Sir  Humphry  Gil- 
bert, one  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  his  time,  turned  homeward  again, 
to  find  his  fate  in  the  stormy  seas.  ''  We  are  as  near  (o  Heaven 
by  sea  as  by  land,"  were  the  famous  words  he  was  heard  to  utter, 
ere  the  light  of  his  little  bark  was  lost  forever  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  An  expedition  sent  by  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  explored  Pamlico  Sound ;  and  the  country  they  discov- 
ered— a  country  where,  in  their  poetic  fancy,  "  men  lived  after  the 
manner  of  the  Golden  Age  " — received  from  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin 
Queen,  the  name  of  Virginia.  The  introduction  of  tobacco  and  of 
the  potato  into  Europe  dates  from  Raleigh's  discovery;  but  the 
energy  of  his  settlers  was  distracted  by  the  delusive  dream  of 
gold,  the  hostility  of  the  native  tribes  drove  them  from  the  coast, 
and  it  is  through  the  gratitude  of  later  times  for  what  he  strove 
to  do,  rather  than  for  what  he  did,  that  Raleigh,  the  capital  of 
North  Carolina,  preserves  his  name.  The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment on  the  Chesapeake  was  eftceted  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  James  the  First,  and  its  success  was  due  to  the  conviction  of 
the  8ettlei*s  that  the  secret  of  the  New  World's  conquest  lay  sim- 
ply in  labor.  Among  the  hundred  and  five  colonists  who  origi- 
nally landed,  forty-eight  were  gentlemen,  and  only  twelve  ^vere 
tillei*8  of  the  soil.  Their  leader,  John  Smith,  however,  not  only 
explored  the  vast  bay  of  Chesaj>eake  and  discovered  the  Potomac 
and  the  Susquehanna,  but  held  the  little  company  together  in  the 
face  of  famine  and  desertion  till  the  colonists  had  learned  the  les- 
son of  toil.  In  his  letter  to  the  colonizers  at  home  he  set  resolute- 
ly aside  the  dream  of  gold.  "Nothing  is  to  be  expected  thence," 
he  wrote  of  the  new  country,  "but  by  labor;"  and  supplies  of  la- 
borers, aided  by  a  wise  allotment  of  lands  to  each  colonist,  secured 
after  five  years  of  struggle  the  fortunes  of  Virginia.  "Men  fell  to 
building  houses  and  planting  corn  ;"  the  very  streets  of  James- 
town, as  their  capital  was  called  from  the  reigning  sovereign,  were 
sown  with  tobacco;  and  in  fifteen  years  the  colony  numbered  iave 
thousand  souls. 

The  laws  and  representative  institutions  of  England  were  first 
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introduced  into  tlie  New  World  in  the  settlement  of  Virginia:  ten 
years  later  a  principle  as  unknown  to  England  as  it  was  to  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  found  its  home  in  a  second  colony,  which 
received  its  name  of  Maryland  from  Henrietta  Maria,  the  queen  of 
Charles  the  First.  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Stuart  counselor,  was  forced  by  his  convei*sion  to  Catholicism  to 
seek  a  shelter  for  himself  and  colonists  of  his  new  faith  in  the  dis- 
trict across  the  Potomac,  and  around  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake. 
As  a  purely  Catholic  settlement  was  impossible,  he  resolved  to 
open  the  new  colony  to  men  of  every  faith.  "No  person  within 
this  province,"  ran  the  earliest  law  of  Maryland,  "  professing  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  in  any  ways  troubled,  molested, 
or  discountenanced  for  his  or  her  religion,  or  in  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  Long,  however,  before  Lord  Baltimore's  settlement  in 
Maryland,  only  a  few  years  indeed  after  the  settlement  of  Smith 
in  Virginia,  the  little  church  of  Brownist  or  Independent  refugees, 
whom  we  saw  driven  in  Elizabeth's  reign  to  Rotterdam,  had  re- 
solved to  quit  Holland  and  find  a  home  in  the  wilds  of  the  New 
World.  They  were  little  disheartened  by  the  tidings  of  suffering 
which  came  from  the  Virginian  settlement.  "  We  are  well  wean- 
ed," wrote  their  minister,  John  Robinson,  "  from  the  delicate  milk 
of  the  mother-country,  and  inured  to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange 
land:  the  people  are  industrious  and  frugal.  We  are  knit  toge til- 
er as  a  body  in  a  most  sacred  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  violation 
whereof  we  make  great  conscience,  and  by  virtue  whereof  we  hold 
ourselves  strictly  tied  to  all  care  of  each  other's  good  and  of  the 
whole.  It  is  not  with  us  as  with  men  whom  small  things  can  dis- 
courage." Returning  from  Holland  to  Southampton,  they  started 
in  two  small  vessels  for  the  new  land;  but  one  ot* these  soon  put 
back,  and  only  its  companion,  the  Mayflower^  a  bark  of  a  hundred 
and  eighty  tons,  with  forty-one  emigrants  and  their  families  on 
board,  persisted  in  prosecuting  its  voyage.  The  little  company 
of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  as  after-times  loved  to  call  them,  landed 
on  the  barren  coast  of  Massachusetts  at  a  spot  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Plymouth,  in  memory  of  the  last  English  port  at  which 
they  touched.  They  had  soon  to  face  the  long,  hard  winter  of  the 
North,  to  bear  sickness  and  famine :  even  when  these  years  of  toil 
and  suffering  had  passed,  there  was  a  time  when  "  they  knew  not 
at  night  where  to  have  a  bit  in  the  morning."  Resolute  and  in- 
dustrious as  they  were,  their  progress  was  very  slow ;  and  at  the 
end  of  ten  yeai*s  they  numbered  only  three  hundred  souls.  But 
small  as  it  was,  the  colony  was  now  firmly  established,  and  the 
struggle  for  mere  existence  was  over.  "Let  it  not  be  grievous 
unto  you,"  some  of  their  brethren  hiid  written  from  England  to 
the  poor  emigrants  in  the  midst  of  their  sufferings,  "that  you  have 
been  instrumental  to  break  the  ice  for  others.  The  honor  shall 
be  youi's  to  the  world's  end." 

From  the  moment  of  their  establishment  the  eyes  of  the  English 
Puritans  were  fixed  on  the  little  Puritan  settlement  in  North 
America,  The  sanction  of  the  Crown  was  necessary  to  raise  it 
into  a  colony;  and  the  aid  which  the  merchants  of  Boston,  in  Lin- 
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colushire,  gave  to  the  realizatiou  of  this  project  was  acknowledged 
in  the  name  of  its  capital.  Eight  days  befora  announcing  his  re- 
solve to  govern  henceforth  without  Farlianients,  Charles  granted 
the  charter  which  established  the  colony  of  Massachusetts ;  and  by 
the  Puritans  at  large  the  grant  was  at  once  regarded  as  a  Provi- 
dential call.  Out  of  the  failure  of  their  great  constitutional  strug- 
gle, and  the  pressing  danger  to  '^ godliness"  in  England,  rose  the 
dream  of  a  laud  in  the  West  where  relis^ion  and  liberty  could  find 
a  safe  and  lasting  home.  The  third  !l^arliament  of  Charles  was 
hardly  dissolved,  when  "conclusions"  for  the  establishment  of  a 
great  colony  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic  were  circulating  among 
gentry  and  traders,  and  descriptions  of  the  new  country  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  talked  over  in  every  Puritan  household.  The  pro- 
posal was  welcomed  with  the  quiet,  stern  enthusiasm  which  marked 
the  temper  of  the  time ;  but  the  words  of  a  well-known  minister 
show  how  hard  it  was  even  for  the  sternest  enthusiasts  to  tear 
themselves  from  their  native  land.  "I  shall  call  that  my  coun- 
try," said  John  Winthrop,  in  answer  to  feelings  of  this  sort, 
"  where  I  may  most  glorify  God  and  enjoy  the  presence  of  my 
dearest  friends."    The  answer  was  accepted,  and  the  Puritan  emi- 

ration  began  on  a  scale  such  as  England  had  never  before  seen. 

he  two  hundred  who  first  sailed  for  Salem  were  soon  followed  by 
Winthrop  himself  with  eight  hundred  men;  and  seven  hundred 
more  followed  ere  the  first  year  of  the  Royal  tyranny  had  run 
its  course.  Nor  were  the  emigrants,  like  the  earlier  colonists  of 
the  South,  "  broken  men,"  adventurers,  bankrupts,  criminals;  or 
simply  poor  men  and  artisans,  like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  the 
Mayfiower,  They  were  in  great  part  men  of  the  professional  and 
middle  classes;  some  of  them  men  of  large  landed  estate,  some 
zealous  clergymen  like  Cotton,  Hooker,  and  lioirer  Williams,  some 
shrewd  London  lawyei*s  or  young  scholars  from  Oxford.  The 
bulk  were  god-fearing  farmers  from  Lincolnshire  and  the  eastern 
counties.  They  desired,  in  fact, "only  the  best"  as  sharers  in  their 
enterprise;  men  driven  forth  from  their  fatherland  not  by  earthly 
want,  or  by  the  greed  of  gold,  or  by  the  lust  of  adventure,  but  by 
the  fear  of  God,  and  the  zeal  for  a  godly  worship.  But  strong  as 
was  their  zeal,  it  was  not  without  a  wrench  that  they  tore  them- 
selves from  their  English  homes.  "  F'arewell,  dear  England  !"  was 
the  cry  which  burst  from  the  first  little  company  of  emigrants  as 
its  shores  faded  from  their  sight.  "  Our  hearts,"  wrote  Winthrop's 
followers  to  the  brethren  whom  they  had  left  behind,  "shall  be 
fountains  of  tears  for  your  everlasting  welfare,  when  we  shall  be 
in  our  poor  cottages  in  the  wilderness." 

During  the  next  two  years,  as  the  sudden  terror  which  had 
found  so  violent  an  outlet  in  Eliot's  warnings  died  for  the  mo- 
ment away,  there  was  a  lull  in  the  emisjration.  But  the  measures 
of  Laud  soon  revived  the  panic  of  the  ruritans.  The  shrewdness 
of  James  had  read  the  verv  heart  of  the  man,  when  Buckingham 
pressed  for  his  firet  advancement  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph.  "He 
hath  a  restless  spirit."  said  the  old  King, "  which  can  not  see  when 
things  are  we)'  '  to  toss  and  change,  and  to  bring  matters 
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to  a  pitch  of  reformation  floating  in  his  own  brain.  Take  him 
with  you,  but  by  my  soul  you  will  repent  it."  Cold,  pedantic,  ri- 
diculous, superstitious  as  he  was  (he  notes  in  his  diary  the  entry 
of  a  robin-redbreast  into  his  study  as  a  matter  of  grave  moment), 
William  Laud  rose  out  of  the  mass  of  couit-prelates  by  his  indus- 
try, his  personal  unselfishness,  his  remarkable  capacity  for  admin- 
istration. At  a  later  peiiod,  when  immersed  in  btate  business,  ho 
found  time  to  acquire  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  commercial  af- 
fairs that  the  London  merchants  themselves  owned  him  a  master 
in  matters  of  trade.  But  his  real  influence  was  derived  from  the 
unity  of  his  purpose.  He  directed  all  the  power  of  a  clear,  narrow 
mind  and  a  dogged  will  to  the  realization  of  a  single  aim.  His 
resolve  was  to  raise  the  Church  of  England  to  what  he  conceived 
to  be  its  real  position  as  a  branch,  though  a  refoimed  branch,  of 
the  great  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world ;  protesting  alike 
against  the  innovations  of  Rome  and  the  innovations  of  Calvin, 
and  basing  its  doctrines  and  usages  on  those  of  the  Christian  com- 
munion in  the  centuries  which  preceded  the  Council  of  Nicsea. 
The  first  step  in  the  realization  ot  such  a  theory  was  the  severance 
of  whatever  ties  had  hitherto  united  the  English  Church  to  the 
Reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent.  In  Laud's  view  episcopal 
succession  was  of  the  essence  of  a  Church,  and  by  their  rejection 
of  bishops  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  Churches  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland  had  ceased  to  be  Churches  at  all.  The  fi*eedom  of 
worship  therefore  which  had  been  allowed  to  the  Huguenot  refu- 
gees from  France,  or  the  Walloons  from  Flanders,  was  suddenly 
withdrawn ;  and  the  requirement  of  conformity  with  the  Anglican 
ritual  drove  them  in  crowds  from  the  southern  ports  to  seek  toler- 
ation in  Holland.  The  same  conformity  was  required  from  the 
English  soldiers  and  merchants  abroad,  who  had  hitherto  attend- 
ed without  scruple  the  services  of  the  Calvinistic  Churches.  The 
English  embassador  in  Paris  was  forbidden  to  visit  the  Huguenot 
conventicle  at  Charenton.  As  Laud  drew  further  from  the  Prot- 
estants of  the  Continent,  he  drew,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
nearer  to  Rome.  His  theory  owned  Rome  as  a  true  branch  of  the 
Church,  though  severed  from  that  of  England  by  errors  and  inno- 
vations against  which  Laud  vigorously  protested.  But  with  the 
removal  of  these  obstacles  reunion  would  naturally  follow,  and  his 
dream  was  that  of  bridging  over  the  gulf  which  ever  since  the  Ref- 
ormation had  parted  the  two  Churches.  The  secret  offer  of  a  car- 
dinal's hat  proved  Rome's  sense  that  Laud  was  doing  his  work  for 
her;  while  his  rejection  of  it,  and  his  own  reiterated  protestations, 
prove  equally  that  he  was  doing  It  unconsciously.  Union  with 
the  great  body  of  Catholicism,  indeed,  he  regarded  as  a  work  which 
only  time  could  bring  about,  but  for  which  he  could  prepare  the 
Church  of  England  by  raising  it  to  a  higher  standard  of  Catholic 
feeling  and  Catholic  practice.  The  great  obstacle  in  his  way  was 
the  Puritanism  of  nine  tenths  of  the  English  people,  and  on  Puri- 
tanism he  made  war  without  mercy.  No  sooner  had  his  elevation 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  English 
Church,  than  he  turned  the  High  Commission  into  a  ataixdvvx^  ^Xr^ 
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tack  on  the  Puritan  ministers.  Rectors  and  vicars  were  scolded, 
suspended,  deprived  for  "  Gospel  preaching."  The  use  of  the  sur- 
plice and  the  ceremonies  most  offensive  to  Puritan  feeling  were 
enforced  in  every  parish.  The  lectures  founded  in  towns  which 
were  the  favorite  posts  of  Puritan  preachers  were  rigorously  sup- 
pressed. They  found  a  refuge  among  the  country  gentlemen,  and 
the  Archbishop  withdrew  from  the  country  gentlemen  the  privi- 
lege of  keeping  chaplains,  which  they  had  till  then  enjoyed.  As 
parishes  became  vacant  the  High  Church  bishops  filled  them  with 
men  who  denounced  Calvinism,  and  declared  passive  obedience  to 
the  sovereign  to  be  part  of  the  law  of  God.  The  Puritans  soon 
felt  the  stress  of  this  process,  and  endeavored  to  meet  it  by  buying 
up  the  appropriations  of  livings,  and  securing  through  feeoffees  a 
succession  of  Protestant  ministers  in  the  parishes  of  which  they 
were  patrons ;  but  Laud  cited  the  feeoffees  into  the  Stai*-Chamber, 
and  roughly  put  an  end  to  them.  Nor  was  the  persecution  confined 
to  the  clergy.  Under  the  two  last  reigns  the  small  pocket  Bibles 
called  the  Geneva  Bibles  had  become  univei'sally  popular  among 
English  laymen ;  but  their  marginal  notes  were  found  to  savor  of 
Calvinism,  and  their  importation  was  prohibited.  The  habit  of 
receiving  the  communion  in  a  sitting  posture  had  become  com- 
mon, but  kneeling  was 'now  enforced,  and  hundreds  were  excom- 
municated for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  injunction.  A  more 
galling  means  of  annoyance  was  found  in  the  different  views  of 
the  two  religious  parties  on  the  subject  of  Sunday.  The  Puritans 
identified  the  Lord's  day  with  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  transferred 
to  the  one  the  strict  observances  which  were  required  for  the  oth- 
er. The  Laudian  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  it  simply  as 
one  among  the  holidays  of  the  Church,  and  encouraged  their  flocks 
in  the  pastimes  and  the  recreations  after  service  which  had  been 
common  before  the  Reformation.  The  Crown  under  James  had 
taken  part  with  the  High  Churchmen,  and  had  issued  a  "  Book  of 
Sports  "which  recommended  certain  games  as  lawful  and  desira- 
ble on  the  Lord's  day.  The  Parliament,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  stoutly  on  the  other  side,  and  had  forbidden  Sunday  pastimes 
by  statute.  The  general  religious  sense  of  the  country  was  un- 
doubtedly tending  to  a  stricter  observance  of  the  day,  when  Laud 
brought  the  contest  to  a  sudden  issue.  He  summoned  the  Chie^ 
Justice,  Richardson,  who  had  enforced  the  statute  in  the  western 
shires,  to  the  Council-table,  and  rated  him  so  violently  that  the  old 
man  came  out  complaining  he  had  been  all  but  choked  by  a  pair 
of  lawn  sleeves.  He  then  ordered  every  minister  to  read  the  Roy- 
al declaration  in  favor  of  Sunday  pastimes  from  the  pulpit.  One 
Puritan  minister  had  the  wit  to  obey,  and  to  close  the  reading 
with  the  significant  hint — "  You  have  heard  read,  good  people,  both 
the  commandment  of  God  and  the  commandment  of  man  !  Obey 
which  you  please."  But  the  bulk  refused  to  comply  with  the  Arch- 
bishop's will.  The  result  followed  at  which  Laud  no  doubt  had 
aimed.  Hundreds  of  Puritan  ministers  were  cited  before  the  High 
Commission,  and  silenced  or  deprived.  In  the  diocese  of  Norwich 
alone  thirty  parochial  ministers  were  expelled  from  their  cures. 
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The  suppression  of  Puritanism  in  tlie  ranks  of  the  clergy  was 
only  a  preliminary  to  the  real  work  on  which  the  Archbishop's 
mind  was  set,  the  preparation  for  Catholic  reunion  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  clergy  to  a  Catholic  standard  in  doctrine  and  ritual. 
Laud  publicly  avowed  his  preference  of  an  unmarried  to  a  married 
priesthood.  Some  of  the  bishops,  and  a  large  part  of  the  new 
clergy  who  occupied  the  posts  from  which  the  Puritan  ministers 
liad  been  driven,  advocated  doctrines  and  customs  which  the  Re- 
formers had  denounced  as  sheer  Papistry ;  the  practice,  for  instance, 
of  auricular  confession,  a  real  presence  in  the  Sacrament,  or  prayere 
for  the  dead.  One  prelate,  Montagu,  was  in  heart  a  convert  to 
Rome.  Another,  Goodman,  died  acknowledging  himself  a  Papist. 
Meanwhile  Laud  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  raise  the  civil 
and  political  status  of  the  clergy  to  the  point  which  it  had  reach- 
ed ere  the  fatal  blow  of  the  Reformation  fell  on  the  priesthood. 
Among  the  archives  of  his  see  lies  a  large  and  costly  volume  in 
vellum,  containing  a  copy  of  such  records  in  the  Tower  as  con- 
cerned the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  Its  compilation  was  entered 
in  the  Archbishop's  diary  as  one  among  the  "  twenty-one  things 
which  I  have  projected  to  do  if  God  bless  me  in  them,"  and  as 
among  the  fifteen  to  which  before  his  f?ill  he  had  been  enabled  to 
add  his  emphatic  "done."  The  power  of  the  Bishops'  Courts, 
which  had  long  fallen  into  decay,  revived  under  his  patronage. 
In  1636  he  was  able  to  induce  the  King  to  raise  a  prelate,  Juxon, 
Bishop  of  London,  to  the  highest  civil  post  in  the  realm,  that  of 
Lop.l  High  Treasurer.  "No  Churchman  had  it  since  Henry  the 
Seventh's  time,"  Laud  comments  proudly.  "I  pray  God  bless  him 
to  carry  it  so  that  the  Church  may  have  honor,  and  the  State 
service  and  content  by  it.  And  now,  if  the  Church  will  not  hold 
up  themselves,  under  God  I  can  do  no  more."  As  he  aimed  at  a 
higher  standard  of  Catholicism  in  the  clergy,  so  he  aimed  at  a 
nearer  approacli  to  the  pomp  of  Catholicism  in  public  worship. 
His  conduct  in  his  own  house  at  Lambeth  brings  out  with  singular 
vividness  the  reckless  courage  with  which  he  threw  himself  across 
the  religious  instincts  of  a  time  when  the  spiritual  aspect  of  wor- 
ship was  overpowering  in  most  men's  minds  its  ajsthetic  and  de- 
votional sides.  Men  noted  as  a  fatal  omen  the  accident  which 
marked  his  first  entry  into  Lambeth;  for  the  overladen  ferry-boat 
upset  in  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  though  the  horses  and  serv- 
ants were  saved,  the  Archbishop's  coach  remained  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Thames.  But  no  omen,  carefully  as  he  might  note  it, 
brought  a  moment's  hesitation  to  the  bold,  narrow  mind  of  the 
new  Primate.  His  first  act,  he  boasted,  was  the  setting  about  a 
restoration  of  his  chapel ;  and,  as  Laud  managed  it,  his  restoration 
was  the  simple  undoing  of  all  that  had  been  done  there  by  bis 
predecessors  since  the  Reformation.  In  Edward's  time  iconoclasm 
had  dashed  the  stained  glass  from  its  windows;  in  Elizabeth's 
time  the  communion  table  had  been  moved  into  the  middle  of  the 
chapel.  It  was  probably  Abbot  who  had  abolished  the  organ  and 
choir.  Abbot,  indeed,  had  put  the  finishing  stroke  on  all  attempts 
at  a  higher  ceremonial     Neither  he  nor  his  ho\x%eYvo\^^ox3\<\\i<^NR\ 
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at  the  name  of  Christ  The  credence  table  had  disappeared. 
Copes,  still  in  ase  at  the  communion  in  Parker's  day,  had  ceased 
to  be  used  in  Laud's.  Bare  as  its  worship  was,  however,  the  chapel 
of  Lambeth  House  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  the 
ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  time ;  it  had  seen  the  daily  worship 
of  every  Primate  since  Cranmer,  and  was  a  place  '^  whither  many 
of  the  nobility,  judges,  clergy,  and  persons  of  all  sorts,  as  well 
strangers  as  natives,  usually  resorted."  But  to  Laud  its  state 
seemed  intolerable.  With  characteristic  energy  he  aided  with  his 
own  hands  in  the  replacement  of  the  painted  glass  in  its  windows, 
and  racked  his  wits  in  piecin^^  the  fragments  together.  The 
glazier  was  scandalized  by  the  Primate's  express  command  to  re- 
pair and  set  up  again  the  ^  broken  crucifix  in  the  east  window. 
The  holy  table  was  removed  from  the  centre,  and  set  altarwise 
against  the  eastern  wall,  with  a  cloth  of  arras  behind  it,  on  which 
was  embroidered  the  history  of  the  Last  Supper.  The  elaborate 
woodwork  of  the  screen,  the  rich  copes  of  the  chaplain,  the  silver 
candlesticks,  the  credence  table,  the  organ  and  the  choir,  the 
stately  ritual,  the  bowings  at  the  sacred  name,  the  genuflexions 
to  the  altar,  made  the  chapel  at  last  such  a  model  of  worship  as 
Laud  desired.  If  he  could  not  exact  an  equal  pomp  of  devotion 
in  other  quarters,  he  exacted  as  much  as  he  could.  Bowing  to  the 
altar  was  introduced  in  all  cathedral  churches.  A  royal  injunc- 
tion .ordered  the  removal  of  the  communion  table,  which  for  the 
last  half-century  or  more  had  in  almost  every  parish  church  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  back  to  its  pre-Reformation  position  in 
the  chancel,  and  secured  it  from  profanation  by  a  rail.  The  re- 
moval implied,  and  was  understood  to  imply,  a  recognition  of  the 
Real  Presence,  and  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  which  Englishmen 
generally  held  about  the  Lord's  Supper.  But,  strenuous  as  was 
the  resistance  Laud  encountered,  his  pertinacity  and  severity 
warred  it  down.  Vicars  who  denounced  the  change  from  their 
pulpits  were  fined,  imprisoned,  and  deprived  of  their  benefices. 
Churchwardens  who  refused  or  delayed  to  obey  the  injunction 
were  rated  at  the  Commission-table,  and  frightened  into  com- 
pliance. 

In  their  last  Remonstrance  to  the  King,  the  Commons  had  de- 
nounced Laud  as  the  chief  assailant  of  the  Protestant  character  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  every  year  of  his  Primacy  showed 
him  bent  upon  justifying  the  accusation.  His  policy  was  no  long- 
er the  purely  conservative  policy  of  Parker  or  Whitgiil;  it  was 
aggressive  and  revolutionary.  His  "new  counsels"  threw  what- 
ever force  there  was  in  the  feeling  of  conservatism  into  the  hands 
of  the  Puritan,  for  it  was  the  Pulitan  who  now  seemed  to  be  de- 
fending the  old  character  of  the  Church  of  England  against  its 
Primate's  attacks.  But  backed  as  Laud  was  by  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  the  struggle  became  more  hopeless  everjr  day.  The  Puri- 
tan saw  his  ministers  silenced  or  deprived,  his  Sabbath  profaned, 
the  most  sacred  act  of  his  worship  brought  near,  as  he  fancied,  to 
the  Roman  mass.  Roman  doctrine  met  him  from  the  pulpit, 
Roman  practices  met  him  in  the  Church.     We  can  hardly  wonder 
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that  with  such  a  world  around  them  ^' godly  people  in  England 
began  to  apprehend  a  special  hand  of  Providence  in  raising  this 
plantation'*  in  Massachusetts;  "and  their  hearts  were  generally 
stirred  to  come  over."  It  was  in  vain  that  weaker  men  returned 
to  bring  news  of  hardships  and  dangers,  and  told  how  two  hun- 
dred of  the  new-comers  had  perished  with  their  first  winter.  A 
letter  from  Winthrop  told  how  the  rest  toiled  manfully  on.  "  We 
now  enjoy  God  and  Jesus  Christ,"  he  wrote  to  those  at  home, 
**  and  is  not  that  enough  ?  I  thank  God  I  like  so  well  to  be  here 
as  I  do  not  repent  my  coming.  I  would  not  have  altered  my 
course  thoujjh  I  had  loreseen  all  these  afflictions.  I  never  had 
more  content  of  mind."  With  the  strength  and  manliness  of 
Puritanism,  its  bigotry  and  narrowness  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
too.  Roger  Williams,  a  young  minister  who  held  the  doctrine  of 
freedom  of  conscience,  was  driven  from  the  new  settlement,  to 
become  a  preacher  among  the  settlers  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
bitter  resentment  stirred  in  the  emigrants  by  persecution  at  home 
was  seen  in  their  abolition  of  Episcopacy  and  their  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  the  Book  of  GiMnmon  Prayer.  The  intensity  of  its  relig- 
ious sentiments  turned  the  colony  into  a  theocracy.  "  To  the  end 
that  the  body  of  the  Commons  may  be  preserved  of  honest  and 
good  men,  it  was  ordered  and  agreed  that  for  the  time  to  come 
no  man  shall  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body  politic  but 
such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  churches  within  the  bounds  of 
the  same."  As  Laud's  hands  grew  heavier,  the  number  of  Puritan 
emififrants  rose  fast.  Three  thousand  new  colonists  arrived  from 
England  in  a  single  year.  The  landing  of  Harry  Vane,  the  son  of 
a  Secretary  of  State,  and  destined  to  play  one  of  the  first  parts  in 
the  coming  revolution,  seemed  to  herald  the  coming  of  tne  very 
heads  of  the  Puritan  movement.  The  story  that  a  Royal  embargo 
alone  prevented  Cromwell  from  crossing  the  seas  is  probably  un- 
founded, but  it  is  certain  that  nothing  but  the  great  change  which 
followed  on  the  Scotch  rising  prevented  the  flight  of  men  of  the 
highest  rank.  Lord  Warwick  secured  the  proprietorship  of  the 
Connecticut  valley.  Lord  Saye  and  Sele  and  Lord  Brooke  began 
neijotiations  for  transferring  themselves  to  tfie  New  World. 
Hampden  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  the  NaiTagansett.  The 
growing  stream  of  meaner  emigrants  marks  the  terrible  pressure 
of  the  time.  Between  the  sailing  of  Winthrop's  expedition  and 
the  assembly  of  the  Long  Parliament — in  the  space,  that  is,  often 
or  eleven  years — two  hundred  emigrant  ships  had  crossed  the  At- 
lantic, and  twenty  thousand  Englishmen  had  found  a  refuge  in 
the  West. 

Section  T.— Tbe  Tyrannj.    1620—1640. 

[^Authorities. — For  the  general  erents  of  the  time,  see  prerions  sections.  The 
*' Strafford  Letters,"  and  the  Calendars  of  Domestic  State  Papers  for  this  period, 
give  its  real  history.  **  Baillie's  Letters''  tell  the  story  of  the  Scotch  rising.  Gen- 
erally, Scotch  affairs  may  be  best  studied  in  Mr.  Barton's  admirable  '*  History  of 
Scotland."  Portraits  of  Weston,  and  most  of  the  statesmen  of  this  period^ tooLi  \a 
found  in  the  earlier  part  of  Clarendon's  ''History  of  the  BftVMSAIkcMiu'^ 
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At  the  opening  of  his  Third  Parliament  Charles  had  hinted  in 
ominous  words  that  the  continuance  of  Parliament  at  all  depend- 
ed on  its  compliance  with  his  will.  "If  you  do  not  your  duty," 
said  the  King,  "  mine  would  then  order  me  to  use  those  other 
means  which  God  has  put  into  my  hand."  The  threat,  however, 
failed  to  hreak  the  resistance  of  the  Commons,  and  the  ominous 
words  passed  into  a  settled  policy.  "  We  have  showed,"  said  a 
Proclamation  which  followed  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Houses, 
"by  our  frequent  meeting  our  people,  our  love  to  the  use  of  Par- 
liament ;  yet,  the  late  abuse  having  for  the  present  driven  us  un- 
willingly out  of  that  coui*se,  we  shall  account  it  presumption  for 
any  to  prescribe  any  time  unto  us  for  Parliament." 

No  Parliament,  in  fact,  met  for  eleven  yeai*s.  But  it  would  be 
unjust  to  charge  the  King  at  the  outset  of  this  period  with  any 
definite  scheme  of  establishing  a  tyranny,  or  of  changing  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  older  constitution  of  the  realm.  lie  "  hated 
the  very  name  of  Parliaments,"  but  in  spite  of  his  hate  he  had  no 
settled  purpose  of  abolishing  them.  His  belief  was  that  England 
would  in  time  recover  its  senses,  and  that  then  Parliament  might 
re-assemble  without  inconvenience  to  the  Crown.  In  the  interval, 
however  long  it  might  be,  he  proposed  to  govern  single-handed 
by  the  use  of  "those  means  which  God  had  put  into  his  hands." 
liesistance,  indeed,  he  was  resolved  to  put  down.  The  leadei^s  of 
the  country  party  in  the  last  Parliament  were  thrown  into  prison; 
and  Eliot  died,  the  first  martyr  of  English  liberty,  in  the  Tower. 
Men  were  forbidden  to  speak  of  the  re-assembling  of  a  Parliament. 
Laud  was  encouraged  to  break  the  obstinate  opposition  of  the 
Puritans  by  the  enforcement  of  religious  uniformity.  But  here 
the  King  stopped.  The  opportunity  which  might  have  suggested 
dreams  of  organized  despotism  to  a  Richelieu,  suggested  only 
means  of  filling  the  Exchequer  to  Charles.  He  had  in  truth  nei- 
ther the  grander  nor  the  meaner  instincts  of  the  born  tyrant  lie 
did  not  seek  to  gain  an  absolute  power  over  his  people,  because 
he  believed  that  his  absolute  power  was  already  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  country.  He  set  up  no  standing  army  to  se- 
cure it,  partly  because  he  was  poor,  but  yet  more  because  his 
fiiith  in  his  position  was  such  that  he  never  dreamed  of  any  effect- 
ual resistance.  His  expedients  for  freeing  the  Crown  from  that 
dependence  on  Parliaments  against  which  his  pride  as  a  sovereign 
revolted  were  simply  peace  and  economy.  To  secure  the  first  he 
sacrificed  an  opportunity  greater  than  ever  his  father  had  trodden 
under  foot.  Ihe  fortunes  of  the  great  struggle  in  Germany  were 
suddenly  reversed  at  this  juncture  by  the  appearance  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  with  a  Swedish  army,  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  Tilly 
was  defeated  and  slain;  the  Catholic  League  humbled  in  the  dust; 
Munich,  the  capital  of  its  Bavarian  leader,  occupied  by  the  Swed- 
ish army,  and  the  Lutheran  Princes  of  North  Germany  freed  from 
the  pressure  of  the  Imperial  soldiery;  while  the  Emperor  himself, 
trembling  within  the  walls  of  Vienna,  was  driven  to  call  for  aid 
from  Wallenstein,  an  adventurer  whose  ambition  he  dreaded,  but 
whose  army  could  alone  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Protestant  con- 
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qaeror.  The  ruin  that  James  had  wrought  was  suddenly  avert- 
ed ;  but  the  victories  of  Protestantism  had  no  more  power  to  draw 
Charles  out  of  the  petty  circle  of  his  politics  at  home  than  its  de- 
ieats  had  had  power  to  draw  James  out  of  the  cirole  of  his  im- 
becile diplomacy.  To  support  Gustavus  by  arms,  or  even  by  an 
imposing  neutrality,  meant  a  charge  on  the  lioyal  Treasury  which 
necessitated  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  Commons  ;  and  this  appeal 
Cliarles  was  resolved  never  to  make.  At  the  very  crisis  of  the 
•struggle  therefore  he  patched  up  a  hasty  peace  with  both  the 
two  great  Catholic  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  and  fell  back 
from  anv  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  Continent.  His 
whole  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  pressing  question  of  reve- 
nue. The  debt  was  a  large  one ;  and  the  ordinary  income  of  the 
Crown,  unaided  by  Parliamentary  supplies,  was  utterly  inade- 
quate to  meet  its  ordinary  expenditure.  Charles  was  himself 
frugal  and  laborious;  and  the  administration  of  Weston,  the  new 
Lord.  Treasurer,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Portland,  contrasted 
advantageously  with  the  waste  and  extravagance  of  the  govern- 
ment under  Buckingham.  But  economy  failed  to  close  the  yawn- 
ing gulf  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  course  into  which  Charles  was 
driven  by  the  financial  pressure  showed  with  how  wise  a  pre- 
science the  Commons  had  fixed  on  the  point  of  arbitrary  taxation 
as  the  chief  danger  to  constitutional  freedom. 

It  is  curious  to  see  t^  what  shifts  the  Royal  pride  was  driven 
in  its  efi;brt  at  once  to  fill  the  Exchequer,  and  yet  to  avoid,  as  far 
as  it  could,  any  direct  breach  of  constitutional  law  in  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Crown.  The  dormant 
powers  of  the  prerogative  were  strained  to  their  utmost.  The 
right  of  the  Crown  to  force  knighthood  on  the  landed  gentry  was 
revived,  in  order  to  squeeze  them  into  composition  for  the  refusal 
of  it.  Fines  were  levied  on  them  for  the  redress  of  defects  in 
their  title-deeds.  A  Commission  of  the  Forests  exacted  large 
sums  from  the  neighboring  landowner  for  their  encroachments 
on  Crown  lands.  London,  the  special  object  of  courtly  dislike, 
on  account  of  its  stubborn  Puritanism,  was  brought  within  the 
sweep  of  Royal  extortion  by  the  enforcement  of  an  illegal  proc- 
lamation which  James  had  issued,  prohibiting  its  extension. 
Every  house  throughout  the  large  suburban  districts  in  which 
the  prohibition  had  been  disregarded  was  only  saved  from  demo- 
lition by  the  payment  of  three  years'  rental  to  the  Crown.  The 
Treasury  gained  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  this  clever  stroke, 
and  Charles  gained  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  great  city  whose 
strength  and  resources  were  fatal  to  him  in  the  commg  war. 
Though  the  Catholics  were  no  longer  troubled  by  any  active  per- 
secution, and  the  Lord  Treasurer  was  in  heart  a  Papist,  the  pen- 
ury of  the  Exchequer  forced  the  Crown  to  maintain  the  old  sys- 
tem of  fines  for  "recusancy."  Vexatious  measures  of  extortion 
such  as  these  were  far  less  hurtful  to  the  State  than  the  conver- 
sion of  justice  into  a  means  of  supplying  the  Royal  necessities  by 
means  of  the  Star-Chamber.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Coun- 
cil had  been  revived,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Wolsey  a^  ^  Owi<£^  wsX 
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the  nobles;  and  it  had  received  great  development,  especially  on 
the  side  of  criminal  law,  dunng  the  Tudor  reigns.     Forgery,  per- 
jury, riot,  maintenance,  fraud,  libel,  and  conspiracy  were   the 
chief  offenses  cognizable  in  this  couit;  but  its  scope  extended  to 
every  misdemeanor,  and  especially  to  charges  where,  from  the 
imperfection  of  the  common  law  or  the  power  of  offenders,  justice 
was  baffled  in  the  lower  courts.     Its  process  resembled  that  of 
Chancery :  it  usually  acted  on  an  information  laid  before  it  by 
the  King's  Attorney.    Both  witnesses  and  accused  were  examined 
on  oath  by  special  interrogatories,  and  the  court  was  at  liberty 
to  adjudge  any  punishment  short  of  death.     The  possession  of 
such  a  weapon  would  have  been  fatal  to  liberty  under  a  great 
tvrant;  under  Charles  it  was  turned  simply  to  the  profit  of  the 
Exchequer.    Large  numbers  of  cases  which  would  ordinarily  have 
come  before  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  were  called  before  the 
Star-Chamber,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  levying  fines  for  the 
Crown.     The  same  motive  accounts  for  the  enormous  penalties 
which  were  exacted  for  offenses  of  a  trivial  character.     The  mar- 
riage of  a  gentleman  with  his  niece  was  punished  by  the  forfeit- 
ure of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and  fines  of  four  and  five  thousand 
pounds  were  awarded  for  brawls  between  lords  of  the  Court. 
Money  for  the  fleet  was  procured  by  a  stretch  of  the  prerogative 
which  led  afterward  to  the  great  contest  over  ship-money.     The 
legal  research  of  Noy,  one  of  the  law  ofiicers  of  the  Crown,  found 
precedents  among  the  records  in  the  Tower  for  the  provision  of 
ships  for  the  King's  use  by  the  port-towns  of  the  kmgdom,  and 
for  the  furnishing  of  their  equipment  by  the  maritime  counties. 
The  precedents  dated  from  times  when  no  permanent  fleet  exist- 
ed, and  when  sea  warfare  was  waged  by  vessels  lent  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  various  ports.     But  they  were  seized  as  a  means  of 
equipping  a  permanent  navy  without  cost  to  the  Exchequer;  and 
the  writs  which  were  issued  to  London  and  the  chief  English 
'ports  were  enforced   by  fine  and  imprisonment.      Shifts  of  this 
I  kind,  however,  did  little  to  fill  the  Treasury,  great  as  was  the 
annoyance  they  caused.      Charles  was  driven  from  courses  of 
I  doubtful  legality  to  a  more  open  defiance  of  law.     Monopolies, 
abandoned  by  Elizabeth,  extinguished  by  Act  of  Parliament  un- 
der James,  and  denounced  with  his  own  assent  in  the  Petition  of 
Hight,  were  revived  on  a  scale  far  more  gigantic  than  had  been 
seen  before,  the  companies  who  undertook  them  paying  a  fixed 
duty  on  their  profits  as  well  as  a  large  sum  for  the  original  con- 
cession of  the  monopoly.     Wine,  soap,  salt,  and  almost  every  ar- 
ticle of  domestic  consumption,  fell  into  the  hands  of  monopolists, 
and  rose  in  price  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  profit  gained  by  the 
Crown.     "Thoy  sup  in  our  cup,"  Colepepper  said  afterward  in 
the  Long  Parliament,  "they  dip  in  our  dish,  they  sit  by  our  fire; 
we  find  them  in  the  dye-fat,  the  wash-bowls,  and  the  powdering 
tub.     They  share  with  the  cutler  in  his  box.     They  have  marked 
and  sealed  us  from  head  to  foot."     Nothing,  indeea,  better  marks 
the  character  of  Charles  than  his  conduct  as  to  the  Petition  of 
Right.     He  had  given  his  assent  to  it,  he  was  fond  of  bidding; 
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Parliament  rely  on  his  "  Royal  word,*'  but  the  thought  of  his 
pledge  seems  never  to  have  troubled  him  for  an  instant.  From 
the  moment  he  began  his  career  of  government  without  a  Parlia- 
ment every  one  of  the  abuses  he  had  promised  to  abolish,  such  as 
illegal  imprisonment  or  tampering  with  the  judges,  was  resorted 
to  as  a  matter  of  course.  His  penury,  in  spite  of  the  financial  ex- 
pedients we  have  described,  drove  him  inevitably  on  to  the  fatal 
rock  of  illegal  taxation.  The  exaction  of  Customs  duties  went  on 
AS  of  old  at  the  ports.  Writs  were  issued  for  the  levy  of  "  be- 
nevolences" from  the  shires.  The  resistance  of  the  London  mer- 
chants was  roughly  put  down  by  the  Star-Chamber.  Chambers, 
an  alderman  of  London,  who  complained  bitterly  that  men  were 
worse  off  in  Turkey  than  in  England,  was  ruined  by  a  fine  of  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  died  broken-hearted  in  prison.  The  free- 
holders of  the  counties  were  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  When 
those  of  CoiTiwall  were  called  tosjether  at  Bodmin  to  contribute 
to  a  voluntary  loan,  half  the  hundreds  refused,  and  the  yield  of 
.the  rest  came  to  little  more  than  two  thousand  pounds.  One  of 
the  Cornishmen  has  left  an  amusing  record  of  the  scene  before  the 
Commissioners  appointed  for  assessment  of  the  loan.  "Some  with 
great  words  and  threatenings,  some  with  persuasions,"  he  says, 
"  were  drawn  to  it.  I  was  like  to  have  been  complimented  out 
of  my  money;  but  knowing  with  whom  I  had  to  deal,  I  held,  when 
I  talked  with  them,  my  hands  fast  in  my  pockets." 

Vexatious  indeed  and  illegal  as  were  the  proceedings  of  the 
Crown,  there  seems  to  have  been  but  little  appi-ehension  of  any 
permanent  danger  to  freedom  in  the  country  at  large.  To  those 
who  read  the  lettera  of  the  time  there  is  something  inexpressibly 
touching  in  the  general  faith  of  their  writers  in  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory of  the  Law.  Charles  was  obstinate,  but  obstinacy  was  too 
common  a  foible  among  Englishmen  to  rouse  any  vehement  re- 
sentment. The  people  were  as  stubborn  as  their  King,  and  their 
political  sense  told  them  that  the  slightest  disturbance  of  affairs 
must  shake  down  the  financial  fabric  which  Charles  was  slowly 
building  up,  and  force  him  back  on  subsidies  and  a  Parliament. 
Meanwhile  they  would  wait  for  better  days,  and  their  patience 
was  aided  by  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  long 
peace  was  producing  its  inevitable  results  in  a  vast  extension  of 
commerce,  and  a  rise  of  manufactures  in  the  towns  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Fresh  land  was  being  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  a  great  scheme  was  set  on  foot  for  reclaiming  the  Fenn. 
The  new  wealth  of  the  country  gentry,  through  the  nicrease  of 
rent,  was  seen  in  the  splendor  of  the  houses  which  they  were  rais- 
ing. The  contrast  of  this  peace  and  prosperity  with  the  ruin  and 
bloodshed  of  the  Continent  afforded  a  ready  argument  to  the 
friends  of  the  King's  system.  So  tranquil  was  the  outer  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  that  in  Court  circles  all  sense  of  danger 
had  disappeared.  "Some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  pnvy 
councilors,"  says  May,  "would  ordinarily  laugh  when  the  word 
'liberty  of  the  subject*  was  named."  There  were  courtiers  bold 
enough  to  express  their  hope  that  "the  King  would  TiC\«t  \i^^^\ 
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geniuB  aud  of  his  will  In  a  few  years  afler  his  appointment  as 
Lord  Lieutenant,  his  aim  seemed  all  but  realized.  ''The  King,** 
he  wrote  to  Laud, ''  is  as  absolute  here  as  any  prince  in  the  world 
can  be."  Wentworth^s  government,  indeed,  was  a  mere  rule  of 
terror.  Archbishop  Usher,  with  almost  every  name  which  we  can 
respect  in  the  island,  was  the  object  of  his  insult  and  oppression. 
His  tyranny  strode  over  all  legal  bounds.  A  few  insolent  words, 
construed  as  mutiny,  were  enough  to  bring  Lord  Mountnorris 
before  a  council  of  war,  and  to  inflict  on  him  a  sentence  of  death. 
In  one  instance  Wentworth  stooped  to  use  his  power  for  the  basest 
personal  ends:  an  adulterous  passion  for  the  Chancellor's  dauch- 
ter-in-law  led  him  to  order  that  peer  to  settle  his  estate  in  her 
favor,  and,  on  his  refusal,  to  deprive  him  of  office.  But  such 
instances  were  rare.  His  tyraunv  aimed  at  public  ends,  and  in 
Ireland  the  heavy  hand  of  a  single  despot  delivered  the  mass  of 
the  people  at  anv  rate  from  the  local  despotism  of  a  hundred 
masters.  The  Irish  landowners  were  for  the  first  time  made  to 
feel  themselves  amenable  to  the  law.  Justice  was  enforced,  oat- 
rage  was  repressed,  the  condition  of  the  clergy  was  to  some  extent 
raised,  the  sea  was  cleared  of  the  pirates  who  infested  it.  The 
foundation  of  the  linen  manufacture  which  was  to  bring  wealth 
to  Ulster,  and  the  first  development  of  Irish  commerce,  date  from 
the  Lieutenancy  of  Wcntwortn.  But  good  government  was  only 
a  means  with  him  for  further  ends.  The  noblest  work  to  be  done 
in  Ireland  was  the  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  Cath* 
olic  and  Protestant,  and  an  obliteration  of  the  anger  and  thirst  for 
vengeance  which  had  been  raised  by  the  Ulster  Plantation.  Straff 
ford,  on  the  other  hand,  angered  the  Protestants  by  a  toleration 
of  Catholic  worship  and  a  suspension  of  the  persecution  which  had 
feebly  begun  against  the  priesthood,  while  he  fed  the  irritation  of 
the  Catholics  by  schemes  for  a  Plantation  of  Connaught.  His 
whole  aim  was  to  encourage  a  disunion  which  left  both  parties 
dependent  for  support  and  protection  on  the*  Crown.     It  was  a 

Solicy  which  was  to  end  in  bringing  about  the  horroi^s  of  the  Irish 
lassacre,  the  vengeance  of  Cromwell,  and  the  long  series  of  atroc- 
ities on  both  sides  which  make  the  story  of  the  country  he  ruined 
so  terrible  to  ti^ll.  But  for  the  hour  it  left  Ireland  helpless  in  his 
hands.  He  had  doubled  the  revenue.  lie  had  raised  an  army, 
lie  felt  himself  strong  enough  at  last,  in  spite  of  the  panic  with 
which  Charles  heard  his  project,  to  summon  an  Irish  Parliament. 
His  aim  was  to  read  a  lesson  to  England  and  the  King,  by  showing 
how  completely  that  dreaded  thing,  a  Parliament,  could  be  made 
the  organ  of  the  Royal  will ;  and  his  success  was  completa  Two 
thirds,  indeed,  of  an  Irish  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  the 

•e  p  resent  at  ives  of  wretched  villages,  the  pocket-boroughs  of  the 
"rown ;  while  absent  peei*s  were  forced  to  send  in  their  proxies  to 

ie  Council  to  be  used  at  its  pleasure.  But  precautions  were 
hardly  needed.  The  two  Houses  trembled  at  the  stern  master 
who  bade  their  members  not  let  the  King  "find  them  muttering, 
or,  to  speak  it  more  truly,  mutinying  in  corners,"  and  voted  with 
a  perfect  docility  the  means  of  maintaining  an  army  of  five  thou- 
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sand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse.  Even  had  the  subsidy  been  re- 
fused, the  result  would  have  been  the  same.  ^I  would  undertake," 
wrote  Strafford, ''  upon  the  peril  of  my  head,  to  make  the  King's 
army  able  to  subsist  and  to  provide  for  itself  among  them  with- 
out their  help." 

While  Strafford  was  thus  working  out  his  system  of  "Thor- 
ough "  on  one  side  of  St.  George's  Channel,  it  was  being  carried 
out  on  the  other  by  a  mind  inferior,  indeed,  to  his  own  in  genius, 
but  almost  equal  to  it  in  courage  and  tenacity.  On  the  death  of 
Weston,  Laud  became  virtually  first  minister  of  the  Crown  at  the 
English  Council-board.  We  have  already  seen  with  what  a  reck- 
less and  unscrupulous  activity  he  was  crushing  Puritanism  in  the 
English  Church,  and  driving  Puritan  ministers  from  English  pul- 
pits ;  and  in  this  work  his  new  position  enabled  him  to  back  the 
authority  of  the  High  Commission  by  the  terroi-s  of  the  Star- 
Chamber.  It  was  a  work,  indeed,  which  to  Laud's  mind  was  at 
once  civil  and  religious  :  he  had  allied  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical 
dogmatism  with  that  of  absolutism  in  the  State ;  and,  while  bor- 
rowing the  power  of  the  Crown  to  crush  ecclesiastical  liberty,  he 
brouorht  the  influence  of  the  Church  to  bear  on  the  ruin  of  civil 
freedom.  But  his  power  stopped  at  the  Scotch  frontier.  Across 
the  Border  stood  a  Church  without  a  bishop,  without  a  ritual,  mod- 
eled on  the  doctrine  and  system  of  Geneva,  Calvinist  in  teaching 
and  in  government.  The  mere  existence  of  such  a  Church  gave 
countenance  to  English  Puritanism,  and  threatened  in  any  hour 
of  ecclesiastical  weakness  to  bring  a  Presbyterian  influence  to 
bear  on  the  Church  of  England.  With  Scotland,  indeed,  Laud 
could  only  deal  indirectly  through  Charles,  for  the  King  was  jeal- 
ous of  any  interference  of  his  English  ministers  or  Parliament 
with  his  Northern  kingdom.  But  Charles  was  himself  earnest 
to  deal  with  it.  He  had  imbibed  his  father's  hatred  of  the  Pres- 
byterian system,  and  from  the  outset  of  his  reign  he  had  been 
making  advance  after  advance  toward  the  re -establishment  of 
Episcopacy.  To  understand,  however,  what  had  been  done,  and 
tbe  relations  which  had  by  this  time  grown  up  between  Scotland 
and  its  King,  we  must  take  up  again  the  brief  thread  of  its  history 
which  we  broke  at  the  moment  when  Mary  fled  for  refuge  over 
the  English  border. 

After  a  few  years  of  wise  and  able  rule,  the  triumph  of  Protest- 
antism under  the  Earl  of  Murray  had  been  interrupted  by  his 
assassination,  by  the  revival  of  the  Queen's:  faction,  and  by  the 
renewal  of  civil  war.  The  reaction,  however,  was  a  brief  one,  and 
the  general  horror  excited  by  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  Catholic  cause.  Edinburgh,  the  last 
fortress  held  in  Mary's  name,  surrendered  to -an  English  force 
sent  by  Elizabeth;  and  its  captain,  the  chivalrous  Kirkcaldy  of 
Grange,  was  hung  for  treason  at  the  market-ci*os8.  The  people 
of  the  Lowlands,  indeed,  were  now  stanch  for  the  new  faith ;  and 
the  Protestant  Church  rose  rapidly  after  the  death  of  Knox  into 
a  power  which  appealed  at  every  critical  juncture  to  the  deeper 
feelings  of  the  nation  at  large.    In  the  battle  witlx.C^\3DL<Qiii^YKtfi\ 
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the  bishops  had  clang  to  the  old  religion ;  and  the  new  faith,  left 
without  episcopal  interference,  and  influenced  by  the  Genevan 
training  of  Knox,  boiTowed  from  Calvin  its  model  of  Chnrch  gov- 
ernment, as  it  borrowed  its  theology.  The  system  of  Presbyte- 
rianism,  as  it  grew  up  at  the  outset  without  direct  recognition 
from  the  law,  bound  Scotland  together  by  its  administrative  organ- 
ization, its  church  svnods  and  general  assemblies,  while  it  called 
the  people  at  large,  by  the  power  it  conferred  upon  the  lay  elders 
in  each  congregation,  to  a  voice,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  decisive  voice, 
in  the  administration  of  affairs.  Its  government  by  ministers  gave 
it  the  look  of  an  ecclesiastical  despotism  ;  bat  no  Cliurch  constitu- 
tion has  proved  in  practice  so  democratic  as  that  of  Scotland.  Its 
influence  in  raising  the  nation  at  large  to  a  consciousness  of  its 
own  power  is  shown  by  the  change  which  passes,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  its  final  establishment,  over  the  face  of  Scotch  history. 
The  country  ceases  to  belong  to  the  great  nobles,  who  had  turned 
it  into  their  battle-ground  ever  since  the  death  of  Bruce.  After 
the  death  of  the  £arl  of  Morton,  who  had  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
war,  and  ruled  the  country  for  five  yeara  with  a  wise  and  steady 
hand,  the  possession  of  the  young  sovereign,  James  the  Sixth, 
was  disputed  indeed  by  one  noble  and  another ;  but  the  power  of 
the  Church  was  felt  more  and  more  over  nobles  and  King.  Mel- 
ville, who  had  succeeded  to  much  of  Knox's  authonty,  claimed 
for  the  ecclesiastical  body  an  independence  of  the  State,  which 
James  hardlv dared  to  resent;  while  he  writhed  helplessly  beneath 
the  sway  which  public  opinion,  expressed  through  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church,  exercised  over  the  civil  government.  In 
the  great  crisis  of  the  Armada  his  hands  were  fettered  by  the 
league  with  England  which  it  forced  upon  him.  The  democratic 
boldness  of  Calvinism  allied  itself  with  the  spiritual  pride  of  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  their  dealings  with  the  Crown.  Mel- 
ville in  open  Council  took  James  by  the  sleeve,  and  called  him 
"God's  silly  vassal!"  "There  are  two  Kings,"  he  told  him, 
when  James  extolled  his  Royal  authority,  "and  two  kingdoms  in 
Scotland.  There  is  Christ  Jesus  the  Knig,  and  his  kingdom  the 
Kirk,  whose  subject  King  James  the  Sixth  is,  and  of  whose  king- 
dom not  a  king,  nor  a  lord,  nor  a  head,  but  a  member."  The 
words  and  tone  of  the  great  preacher  were  bitterly  remembered 
when  James  mounted  the  English  throne.  "A  Scottish  Presby- 
tery," he  said  at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  "as  well  fit- 
teth  with  monarchy  as  God  and  the  devil !  No  bishop,  no  king !" 
But  Scotland  was  resolved  on  "  no  bishop."  Episcopacy  had  be- 
come identified  amons;  the  more  zealous  Scotchmen  with  the  old 
Catholicism  they  had  shaken  ofl;  When  he  appeared  at  a  later 
time  before  the  English  Council-table,  Melville  took  the  Ai-ch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury  by  the  sleeves  of  his  rochet,  and,  shaking 
them  in  his  manner,  called  them  Romish  rags,  and  the  mark  of 
the  Beast.  Four  years,  therefore,  after  the  ruin  of  the  Armada, 
Episcopacy  was  formally  abolished,  and  the  Presbyterian  system 
established  by  law  as  the  mode  of  government  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.    The  rule  of  the  Church  was  placed  in  a  General  Assem 
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bly,  with  subordinate  Provincial  Synods,  Presbyteries,  and  Kirk 
Sessions,  by  which  its  discipline  was  carried  down  to  every  mem- 
ber of  a  congregation.  As  yet,  however,  the  authority  of  the 
Assembly  was  hardly  felt  north  of  the  Tay,  while  the  system  of 
Presbytery  had  by  no  means  won  the  hold  it  afterward  gained 
over  the  people,  even  to  the  south  of  that  river;  and  James  had 
no  sooner  succeeded  to  the  £nglish  throne  than  he  used  his  new 
power  in  a  struggle  to  undo  the  work  which  had  been  done.  Mel- 
ville, after  his  scornful  protest  at  the  Council  -  table,  was  banished 
from  Scotland,  and  died  in  exile  at  Sedan.  The  old  sees  were  re- 
stored, and  three  of  the  new  bishops  were  consecrated  in  England, 
and  returned  to  communicate  the  gift  of  Apostolical  succession  to 
their  colleagues.  But  Episcopacy  remained  simply  a  name.  The 
Presbyterian  organization  remained  untouched  in  doctrine  or  dis- 
cipline. All  that  James  could  do  was  to  set  his  pi-elates  to  preside 
as  permanent  moderatora  in  the  provincial  synods,  and  to  prevent 
the  Assembly  from  meeting  without  a  summons  from  the  Crown. 
The  stniggle,  however,  went  on  throughout  his  reign  with  varying 
success.  An  attempt  to  vest  the  government  of  the  Church  in  the 
King  and  Bishops  was  foiled  by  the  protest  of  the  Presbyterian 
party ;  but  a  General  Assembly,  gathered  at  Perth,  was  induced 
to  adopt  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  practices  most  distasteful  to 
them.  The  earlier  policy  of  Charles,  tnough  it  followed  his  father^s 
line  of  action,  effected  little  save  a  paitial  restoration  of  Church- 
lands,  which  the  lords  were  forced  to  surrender.  But  Laud  had  no 
sooner  become  minister  than  his  vigorous  action  made  itself  felt. 
The  King's  firet  acts  were  directed  rather  to  points  of  outer  ob- 
servance than  to  any  attack  on  the  actual  fabric  of  Presbyterian 
organization.  The  Estates  were  induced  to  withdraw  the  control 
of  ecclesiastical  apparel  from  the  Assembly,  and  to  commit  it  to 
the  Crown :  a  step  soon  followed  by  a  resumption  of  their  episco- 
pal costume  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  bishops.  When  the  Bishop 
of  Moray  preached  before  Charles  in  his  rochet,  on  the  King's  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  it  was  the  first  instance  of  its  use  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  innovation  was  followed  by  the  issue  of  a  Royal  war- 
rant which  dii^ected  all  ministero  to  use  the  surplice  in  divine  wor- 
ship. From  costume,  however,  the  busy  minister  soon  passed  to 
weightier  matters.  Many  yeara  had  gone  by  since  he  had  vainly 
invited  James  to  draw  his  Scotch  "  subjects  to  a  nearer  conjunction 
with  the  Liturgy  and  Canons  of  this  nation."  "I  sent  him  back 
again,"  said  the  shrewd  old  King,  "  with  the  frivolous  draft  he  had 
drawn.  For  all  that,  he  feared  not  my  anger,  but  assaulted  me 
SLirain  with  another  ill-fangled  platform  to  make  that  stubborn 
Kirk  stoop  more  to  the  English  platform,  but  I  durst  not  play  fast 
and  loose  with  my  word.  He  knows  not  the  stomach  of  that 
people."  But  Laud  had  known  how  to  wait,  and  his  time  had 
come  at  last.  A  new  diocese,  that  of  Edinburgh,  was  created,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  was  named  chancellor  of  the  realm. 
A  Book  of  Canons,  issued  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  King,  ignored 
Assembly  and  Kirk  Session,  and  practically  abolished  the  whole 
Presbyterian  system.    As  daring  a  stretch  of  the  ^v«to^*8iX^s^  ^'Oc* 
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perseded  what  was  known  as  Knox's  Liturgy — the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Order  drawn  up  on  the  Genevan  model  by  that  Reformer, 
and  generally  used  throughout  Scotland — by  a  new  Liturgy  based 
on  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Liturgy  and  Canons 
had  been  Laud's  own  handiwork;  in  their  composition  the  Greneral 
Assembly  had  neither  been  consulted  nor  recognized,  and  to  en- 
force them  on  Scotland  was  to  effect  an  ecclesiastical  revolution  of 
the  most  seiious  kind.  The  books,  however,  were  backed  by  a 
Roval  Injunction,  and  Laud  flattered  himself  that  the  revolution 
haa  been  wrought. 

Triumphant  in  Scotland,  with  Scotch  Presbyterianism — as  he 
fancied — at  his  feet.  Laud's  hand  fell  heavier  than  ever  on  the  En- 
glish Puritans.  There  were  signs  of  a  change  of  temper  which 
might  have  made  even  a  bolder  man  pause.  Thousands,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  'Hhe  best"  scholars,  mei-chauts,  lawyers,  farmers,  were 
flying  over  the  Atlantic  to  seek  fi-eedom  and  punty  of  religion  in 
the  wilderness.  Great  landowners  and  nobles  were  preparing 
to  follow.  Hundreds  of  ministers  had  quitted  their  parsonages 
rather  than  abet  the  Royal  insult  to  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  Puritans  who  remained  among  the  clergy  were  giving  up 
their  homes  rather  than  consent  to  the  change  of  the  sacred  tar 
bio  into  an  altar,  or  to  silence  in  their  protests  against  the  new 
Popery.  The  noblest  of  living  Englishmen  refused  to  become  the 
priest  of  a  Church  whose  ministry  could  only  be  *^  bought  wiih 
servitude  and  forspeaking."  We  have  seen  John  Milton  leave 
Cambridge,  self -dedicated  ^'to  that  same  lot,  however  mean  or 
high,  to  which  time  leads  me  and  the  will  of  Heaven."  But  the 
lot  to  which  these  called  him  was  not  the  ministerial  oflice  to 
which  he  had  been  destined  from  his  childhood.  Li  later  life  he 
told  bitterly  the  story  how  he  had  been  "  Church-outed  by  the 
prelates."  "Coming  to  some  maturity  of  years,  and  perceiving 
what  tyranny  had  invaded  in  the  Church,  that  he  who  would  take 
ordera  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take  an  oath  withal,  which  unless 
he  took  with  a  conscience  that  would  retch  he  must  either  straight 
perjure  or  split  his  faith,  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blameless 
silence  before  the  sacred  office  of  speaking,  bought  and  begun  with 
servitude  and  forswearing."  Li  spite  therefore  of  his  father's  re- 
grets, he  retired  to  a  new  home  which  the  scrivener  had  found  at 
Horton,  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Windsor,  and  quietly 
busied  himself  with  study  and  poetry.  The  poetic  impulse  of  the 
Renascence  had  been  slowly  dying  away  under  the  Stuarts.  The 
stage  was  falling  into  mere  coarseness  and  horror ;  Shakspere  had 
died  quietly  at  Stratford  in  Milton's  childhood ;  the  last  and  worst 
play  of  Ben  Jonson  appeared  in  the  year  of  his  settlement  at  Hor- 
ton ;  and  though  Ford  and  Massinger  still  lingered  on,  there  were 
no  successors  for  them  but  Shirley  and  Davenant.  The  philo- 
sophic and  meditative  taste  of  the  age  had  produced  indeed  po- 
etic schools  of  its  own  :  poetic  satire  had  become  fashionable  in 
Hall,  better  known  afterward  as  a  bishop,  and  had  been  carried 
on  vigorously  by  George  Wither;  the  so-called  "metaphysical" 
poetry,  the  vigorous  and  pithy  expression  of  a  cold  and  prosaic 
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good  sense  began  with  Sir  John  Davies,  and  buried  itself  in  fan- 
tastio  affectations  in  Donne;  religious  verse  had  become  popular 
in  the  gloomy  allegories  of  Quarles  and  the  tender  refinement 
which  struggles  through  a  jungle  of  puns  and  extravagances  in 
George  Herbert.  But  what  poetic  life  really  remained  was  to  be 
found  only  in  the  caressing  fancy  and  lively  badinage  of  lyric  sing- 
ers like  Iierrick,  whose  grace  is  untouched  by  passion  and  often 
disfigured  by  coarseness  and  pedantry ;  or  in  the  school  of  Spen- 
ser's more  direct  successore,  where  Bix>wn,  in  his  pastorals,  and  the 
two  Fletchers,  Phineas  and  Giles,  in  their  unreadable  allegones, 
still  preserved  something  of  their  master's  sweetness,  if  they  pre- 
served nothing  of  his  power.  Milton  was  himself  a  Spenserian ; 
he  owned  to  Dryden  in  later  yeara  that  "Spenser  was  his  orig- 
inal," and  in  some  of  his  earliest  lines  at  Hoilon  he  dwells  lovingly 
on  "the  sage  and  solemn  tunes"  of  the  "Faerie  Queene,"  its  "for- 
ests and  enchantments  drear,  where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the 
ear."  But  of  the  weakness  and  affectation  which  characterized 
Spenser's  successora  he  had  not  a  trace.  In  the  "Allegro"  and 
"  Penseroso,"  the  first  results  of  his  retirement  at  Horton,  we  catch 
again  the  fancy  and  melody  of  the  Elizabethan  verse,  the  wealth 
of  its  imagery,  its  wide  sympathy  with  nature  and  man.  There 
is  a  loss,  perhaps,  of  the  older  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  the 
Renascence,  a  rhetorical  rather  than  passionate  turn  in  the  young 
])oet,  a  striking  absence  of  dramatic  power,  and  a  want  of  precision 
and  exactness  even  in  his  picturesque  touches.  Milton's  imagina- 
tion is  not  strong  enough  to  identify  him  with  the  world  which  he 
imagines :  he  stands  apart  from  it,  and  looks  at  it  as  from  a  dis- 
tance, ordering  it  and  arranging  it  at  his  will.  But  if  in  this  respect 
he  falls,  both  in  his  earlier  and  later  poems,  far  below  Shakspero 
or  Spenser,  the  deficiency  is  all  but  compensated  by  his  nobleness 
of  feeling  and  expression,  the  severity  of  his  taste,  his  sustained 
dignity,  and  the  perfectness  and  completeness  of  his  work.  The 
moral  grandeur  of  the  Puritan  breathes,  even  in  these  lighter 
pieces  of  his  youth,  through  every  line.  The  "  Comus,"  planned 
as  a  masque  for  the  festivities  which  the  Earl  of  Bridge  water  was 
holding  at  Ludlow  Castle,  nses  into  nn  almost  impassioned  plead- 
ing for  the  love  of  virtue. 

The  historic  interest  of  Milton's  "  Comus "  lies  in  its  forming 
part  of  a  protest  made  by  the  more  cultured  Puritans  at  this  time 
against  the  gloomier  bigotry  which  persecution  was  fosterinff  in 
the  party  at  large.  The  patience  of  Englishmen,  in  fact,  was  slow- 
ly wearing  out.  There  was  a  sudden  upgrowth  of  vimlent  pam- 
phlets of  the  old  Martin  Marprelate  type.  Men,  whose  names  no 
one  asked,  hawked  libels,  whose  authoi-ship  no  one  knew,  from  the 
door  of  the  tradesman  to  the  door  of  the  squire.  As  the  hopes  of 
a  Parliament  ^myf  fainter,  and  men  despaii'ed  of  any  legal  remedy, 
violent  and  weak-headed  fanatics  came,  as  at  such  times  they  al- 
wavs  come,  to  the  front.  Leighton,  the  father  of  the  saintly  Arch- 
bishop of  that  name,  had  given  a  specimen  of  their  tone  at  the 
outset  of  this  period,  by  denouncing  the  prelates  as  men  of  blood, 
Episcopacy  as  Antichrist,  and  the  Popish  queen  as  a  daa!g\v\^x  c^ 
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Heth.  The  **  Histriomastix  ^  of  Prynne,  a  lawyer  distingnished 
for  his  constitutional  knowledge,  bat  the  most  obstinate  and  nar- 
row-minded of  men,  marked  the  deepening  of  Puritan  bigotry  un- 
der the  fostering  warmth  of  Laud^s  persecution.  The  book  was 
an  attack  on  players  as  the  ministers  of  Satan,  on  theatres  as  the 
devil's  chapels,  on  hunting.  May-poles,  the  decking  of  houses  at 
Christmas  with  evergreens,  on  cards,  music,  and  false  hair.  The 
attack  on  the  stage  was  as  offensive  to  the  more  cultured  minds 
among  the  Puritan  party  as  to  the  Court  itself;  Selden  and  White- 
lock  took  a  prominent  part  in  preparing  the  grand  masque  by 
which  the  Inns  of  Court  resolved  to  answer  its^  challenge,  and  in 
the  following  year  Milton  wrote  his  masque  of  "Comus"  for  Lud- 
low Castle.  To  leave  Prynne,  however,  simply  to  the  censure  of 
wiser  men  than  himself  was  too  sensible  a  course  for  the  angry 
Primate.  No  man  was  ever  sent  to  prison  before  or  since  for  such 
a  sheer  mass  of  nonsense ;  but  the  prison  with  which  Laud  reward- 
ed Prynne's  enonnous  folio  tamca  his  spirit  so  little  that  a  new 
tract  written  within  its  walls  attacked  the  bishops  as  devouring 
wolves  and  lords  of  Lucifer.  A  fellow-prisoner,  John  Bastwick, 
declared  in  his  '^Litany''  that  '^Hell  was  broke  loose,  and  the 
devils  in  surplices,  hoods,  copes,  and  rochets  wera  come  among 
us.''  Burton,  a  London  clergyman  silenced  by  the  High  Commis- 
sion, called  on  all  Christians  to  resist  the  bishops  as  '^  robbers  of 
souls,  limbs  of  the  Beast,  and  factors  of  Antichrist."  Raving  of 
this  sort,  however,  though  it  showed  how  fast  the  storm  of  popular 
passion  was  gathering,  was  not  so  pressing  a  difficulty  to  the 
koyal  ministers  at  this  time  as  the  old  difficulty  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  ingenious  devices  of  the  Court  lawyers,  the  revived  prerog- 
atives, the  illegal  customs,  the  fines  and  confiscations  which  were 
alienating  one  class  after  another,  and  sowing  in  home  after  home 
the  seeds  of  a  bitter  hatred  to  the  Crown,  had  failed  to  recruit  the 
Treasury.  In  spite  of  the  severe  economy  of  Charles  and  his  min- 
istera  now  exactions  were  necessary,  at  a  time  when  the  rising 
discontent  made  every  new  exaction  a  challenge  to  revolt.  But 
danger  and  difficulty  were  lost  on  the  temper  of  the  two  men  who 
ivally  governed  England.  To  Laud  and  Strafford,  indeed,  the 
King  seemed  overcautious,  the  Star- Chamber  feeble,  the  judges 
overscrupulous.  "I  am  for  Thorough,"  the  one  writes  to  the 
other  in  alternate  fits  of  impatience  at  the  slow  progress  they  are 
making.  Strnffoi-d  was  anxious  that  his  good  work  might  not 
"be  spoiled  on  that  side."  I^iud  echoed  the  wish, while  he  envied 
the  free  course  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  "  You  have  a  good  deal 
of  humor  here,"  he  writes,  "for  your  proceeding.  Go  on  a'  God's 
name.  I  have  done  with  expecting  of  Thorough  on  this  side." 
The  financial  pressure  was  seized  by  both  to  force  the  King  on  to 
a  bolder  course.  "The  debt  of  the  Crown  being  taken  off,"  Straf- 
ford urged,  "  you  may  govern  at  your  will."  AH  pretense  of  prec- 
edents was  thrown  aside,  and  Laud  resolved  to  hnd  a  permanent 
•revenue  in  the  conversion  of  the  "  ship-money  "  levied  on  ports  and 
the  maritime  counties  into  a  general  tax  imposed  by  the  Royal 
will  upon  the  whole  country.    The  sum  expected  from  the  tax  was 
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no  less  than  a  quaiter  of  a  million  a  year.  '^  I  know  no  reason,^' 
Strafford  had  written  significantly,  ''but  you  may  as  well  rule  the 
common  lawyers  in  £ngland  as  I,  poor  beagle,  do  here ;''  and  a 
bench  of  judges,  remodeled  on  his  hint  for  the  occasion,  no  sooner 
declared  the  new  impost  to  be  legal  than  he  drew  the  logical  de- 
duction from  their  decision.  ''  Since  it  is  lawful  for  the  King  to 
impose  a  tax  for  the  equipment  of  the  navy,  it  must  be  equally  so 
for  the  levy  of  an  army ;  and  the  same  reason  which  authorizes 
him  to  levy  an  army  to  resist,  will  authorize  him  to  carry  that  army 
abroad  that  he  may  prevent  invasion.  Moreover,  what  is  law  in 
England  is  law  also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  decision  of  the 
judges  will  therefore  make  the  King  absolute  at  home  and  formid- 
able abroad.  Let  him  only  abstain  from  war  for  a  few  years  that 
he  may  habituate  his  subjects  to  the  payment  of  that  tax,  and  in 
the  end  he  will  find  himself  more  powerful  and  respected  than  any 
of  his  predecessors."  But  there  were  men  who  saw  the  danger  to 
freedom  in  this  levy  of  ship-money  as  clearly  as  Strafford  himself. 
John  Hampden,  a  friend  of  Eliot's,  a  man  of  consummate  abili- 
ty, of  unequalcd  power  of  persuasion,  of  a  keen  intelligence,  ripe 
learning,  and  a  character  singularly  pure  and  lovable,  had  already 
shown  the  firmness  of  his  temper  in  his  refusal  to  contribute  to  the 
forced  loan  of  1626.  He  now  repeated  his  refusal,  declared  ship- 
money  an  illegal  impost,  and  resolved  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the 
country  by  an  appeal  for  protection  to  the  law. 

The  news  of  Hampden's  resistance  thrilled  through  England  at 
the  very  moment  when  men  were  roused  by  the  news  of  resistance 
in  the  north.  The  submission  with  which  Scotland  had  bent  to 
aggression  after  aggression  found  an  end  at  last.  The  Dean  of 
Edinburgh  had  no  sooner  opened  the  new  Prayer  Book  than  a 
murmur  ran  through  the  congregation,  and  a  stool  hurled  from 
among  the  crowd  felled  him  to  the  ground.  The  church  was  clear- 
ed, the  service  read,  but  the  rising  discontent  frighteued  the  judges 
into  a  decision  that  the  Royal  writ  enjoined  the  purchase,  and  not 
the  use,  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Its  use  was  at  once  discontinued, 
and  the  angry  orders  which  came  from  England  for  its  restoration 
were  met  by  a  shower  of  protests  from  every  part  of  Scotland. 
The  Duke  of  Lennox  alone  took  sixty-eight  petitions  with  him  to 
the  Court;  while  ministers,  nobles,  and  gentry  poured  into  Edin- 
burgh to  organize  the  national  resistance.  The  effect  of  these 
events  in  Scotland  was  at  once  seen  in  the  open  demonstration  of 
discontent  south  of  the  border.  Prynne  and  his  fellow-pamphlet- 
eers, when  Laud  dragged  them  before  the  Stai^Chamber  as  "tramp- 
ets  of  sedition,"  listened  with  defiance  to  their  sentence  of  exposure 
in  the  pillory  and  imprisonment  for  life;  and  the  crowd  who  filled 
Palace  Yard  to  witness  their  punishment  groaned  at  the  cutting 
off  of  their  ears,  and  "gave  a  great  shout"  when  Prynne  urged 
that  the  sentence  on  him  was  contrary  to  the  law.  A  hundred 
thousand  Londoners  lined  the  road  as  they  passed  on  the  way  to 
prison  ;  and  the  journey  of  these  "  martyrs,"  as  the  spectators  call- 
ed them,  was  like  a  triumphal  progress.  Startled  as  he  was  at  the 
sudden  bui*st  of  popular  feeling,  Laud  was  dauntless  as  ever  \  05x4 
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Pryone's  entertainers,  as  he  passed  through  the  country,  were  sum- 
moned before  the  Star-Chamber,  while  the  censorship  struck  fiercer 
blows  at  the  Puritan  press.  But  the  real  danger  lay  not  in  the 
libels  of  silly  zealots,  but  in  the  attitude  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
effect  which  was  being  produced  in  England  at  large  by  the  trial 
of  Hampden.  For  twelve  days  the  cause  of  ship-money  was  sol- 
emnly argued  before  the  full  bench  of  judges.  It  was  proved  that 
the  tax  in  past  times  had  been  levied  only  in  cases  of  sudden  emer- 
gency, and  confined  to  the  coast  and  port  towns  alone,  and  that 
even  the  show  of  legalitv  had  been  taken  from  it  by  formal  statute 
and  by  the  Petition  of  kight.  The  case  was  adjourned,  but  the 
discussion  told  not  merely  on  England,  but  on  the  temper  of  the 
Scots.  Charles  had  replied  to  their  petitions  by  a  simple  order  to 
all  strangers  to  leave  the  capital.  But  the  Council  was  unable  to 
enforce  his  order ;  and  the  nobles  and  gentry  before  dispersing  to 
their  homes  named  a  body  of  delegates^  under  the  odd  title  of  "the 
Tables,"  who  carried  on  through  the  winter  a  series  of  negotiations 
with  the  Crown.  The  negotiations  were  interrupted  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  by  a  renewed  order  for  their  dispersion,  and  for  the 
acceptance  of  a  Prayer  Book;  while  the  judges  in  England  deliv- 
ered at  last  their  long-delayed  decision  on  Hampden's  case.  All 
save  two  laid  down  the  broad  principle  that  no  statute  prohibiting 
arbitrary  taxation  could  be  pleaded  against  the  King's  willT^"! 
never  read  or  heard,"  said  Judge  Berkley,  "  that  lex  was  rex,  but 
it  is  common  and  most  true  that  rex  is  lex."  Finch,  the  Chief- 
justice,  summed  up  the  opinions  of  his  fellow-judges.  "Acts  of 
Parliament  to  take  away  the  King's  royal  power  in  the  defense  of 
his  kingdom  are  void,"  he  said :  "thev  are  void  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment to  bind  the  King  not  to  command  the  subjects,  their  persons 
and  goods,  and  I  say  their  money  too,  for  no  Acts  of  Parliament 
made  any  difference." 

"  I  wish  Mr.  Hampden  and  others  to  his  likeness,"  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant wrote  bitterly  from  Ireland, "  were  well  whipped  into  their 
right  senses."  Amid  the  exultation  of  the  Court  over  tlie  deci- 
sion of  the  judges.  Went  worth  saw  clearly  that  Hampden's  work 
had  been  done.  His  resistance  had  roused  Ensjland  to  a  sense  of 
the  danger  to  her  freedom,  and  forced  into  light  the  real  character 
of  the  lloyal  claims.  How  stern  and  bitter  the  temper  even  of 
the  noblest  Puritans  had  become  at  last  we  see  in  the  poem  which 
Milton  produced  at  this  time — his  elegy  of  "  Lycidas."  Its  grave 
and  tender  lament  is  broken  by  a  sudden  flash  of  indignation  at 
the  dangers  around  the  Church,  at  the  "blind  mouths  that  scarce 
themselves  know  how  to  hold  a  sheep-hook,"  and  to  whom  "  the 
hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed,"  while  "the  grim  wolf"  of 
Rome  "with  privy  paw  daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said!" 
The  stern  resolve  of  the  people  to  demand  justice  on  their  tyrants 
spoke  in  his  threat  of  the  axe.  Strafford  and  Land,  and  Charles 
himself,  had  yet  to  reckon  with  "that  two-handed  engine  at  the 
door"  which  stood  "ready  to  smite  once,  and  smite  no  more." 
But  stern  as  was  the  (general  resolve,  there  was  no  need  for  imme- 
diate action,  for  the  dlfiiculties  which  were  gathering  in  the  north 
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were  certain  to  bring  a  strain  on  the  Government  which  would 
force  it  to  seek  support  from  the  people.  The  King's  demand  for 
immediate  submission,  which  reached  Edinburgh  with  the  signifi- 
cant comment  of  the  Hampden  judgment,  at  once  gathered  the 
whole  body  of  remonstrants  together  around  **  the  Tables  "  at  Stir- 
ling ;  and  a  protestation,  read  at  Edinburgh,  was  followed,  on 
Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston's  suggestion,  by  the  renewal  of 
the  Covenant  with  God  which  had  been  drawn  up  and  sworn  to 
in  a  previous  hour  of  peril,  when  Mary  was  still  plotting  against 
Protestantism  and  Spam  was  preparing  its  Armada.  "  We  prom- 
ise and  swear,"  ran  the  solemn  engagement  at  its  close, "  by  the 
great  name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  to  continue  in  the  profession  and 
obedience  of  the  said  religion,  and  that  we  shall  defend  the  same, 
and  resist  all  their  contrary  errora  and  coiTuptions,  according  to 
our  vocation  and  the  utmost  of  that  power  which  God  has  put 
into  our  hands  all  the  days  of  our  life."  The  Covenant  was  signed 
in  the  church-yard  of  the  Gray  Friars  at  Edinburgh,  in  a  tumult  of 
enthusiasm, "  with  such  content  and  joy  as  those  who,  having  long 
before  been  outlaws  and  rebels,  are  admitted  again  into  covenant 
with  God."  Gentlemen  and  nobles  rode  with  the  documents  in 
their  pockets  over  the  country,  gathering  subscriptions  to  it,  while 
the  ministers  pressed  for  a  general  consent  to  it  from  the  pulpit. 
But  pressure  was  needless.  ''Such  was  the  zeal  of  subscribers 
that  for  a  while  many  subscribed  with  tears  on  their  cheeks;" 
some  were  indeed  reputed  to  have  "drawn  their  own  blood  and 
used  it  in  place  of  ink  to  underwrite  their  names."  The  force 
given  to  Scottish  freedom  by  this  revival  of  religious  fervor  was 
seen  in  the  new  tone  adopted  by  the  Covenantee.  The  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  who  had  come  as  Koyal  Commissioner  to  put  an  end 
to  the  quarrel,  was  at  once  met  by  demands  for  an  abolition  of  the 
Court  of  High  Commission,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Books  of  Canons 
and  Common  Prayer,  a  free  Parliament,  and  a  free  General  Assem- 
bly. It  was  in  vain  that  he  threatened  war ;  even  the  Council 
pressed  Charles  to  give  fuller  satisfaction  to  the  people.  "  I  will 
rather  die,"  the  King  wi*oto  to  Hamilton,"  than  yield  to  these  im- 
pertinent and  damnable  demands;"  but  it  was  needful  to  gain 
time.  "The  discontents  at  home,"  wrote  Lord  Northumberland 
to  Strafford, "  do  rather  increase  than  lessen ;"  and  Charles  was 
without  money  or  men.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  begged  for  a  loan 
from  Spain  on  promise  of  declaring  war  against  Holland,  or  that 
he  tried  to  procure  ten  thousand  troops  from  Flanders,  who  might 
be  useful  in  England  after  their  victory  over  Scottish  freedom. 
The  loan  and  troops  were  both  refused,  and  the  contributions  of- 
fered by  the  English  Catholics  did  little  to  recruit  the  Exchequer. 
Charles  had  directed  the  Marquis  to  delay  any  decisive  breach  tMl 
the  Royal  fleet  appeared  in  the  Forth ;  but  it  was  hard  to  equip  a 
fleet  at  all.  Scotland,  indeed,  was  sooner  i*eady  for  war  than  the 
King.  The  volunteers  who  had  been  serving  in  the  Thirty -Years' 
War  streamed  home  at  the  call  of  their  brethren.  General  Leslie, 
a  veteran  trained  under  Gustavus,  came  from  Sweden  to  take  the 
command  of  the  new  force&r    A  voluntary  war*tax  waa  levied  vgl^ 
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every  shire.  The  danger  at  last  forced  the  King  to  yield  to  the 
Scotch  demands ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  yielded  than  the  concea* 
sion  was  withdrawn,  and  the  Assembly  hardly  met  before  it  was 
called  upon  to  disperse.  The  order,  however,  was  disregarded  till 
it  had  abolished  the  innovations  in  worship  and  discipline,  deposed 
the  bishops,  and  formally  set  the  Presbyterian  Church  courts  up 
again.  The  news  that  Charles  was  gathering  an  army  at  York, 
and  reckoning  for  support  on  the  clans  of  the  north,  was  answered 
by  the  seizure  of  Edmburgh,  Dumbarton,  and  Stirling ;  while  ten 
thousand  well-equipped  troops  under  Leslie  and  the  Earl  of  Mon- 
trose seized  Aberdeen,  and  brought  the  Catholic  Earl  of  Huntly  a 
piisoner  to  the  south.  Instead  of  overawing  the  country,  the  ap> 
pearance  of  the  Royal  fleet  in  the  Forth  was  the  signal  for  Leslie^s 
march  on  the  Border.  Charles  had  hardly  pushed  across  the 
Tweed,  when  the  ^'  old  little  crooked  soldier,'^  encamping  on  the 
hill  of  Dunse  Law,  fairly  offered  him  battle. 

Charles,  however,  was  not  strong  enough  to  fight,  and  the  two 
armies  returned  home  on  his  consent  to  the  gathering  of  a  free 
Assembly  and  Parliament.  But  the  pacification  at  Berwick  was 
a  mere  suspension  of  arms ;  the  King  s  summons  of  Wcntwortb, 
now  created  Earl  of  Strafford,  from  Ireland  was  a  proof  that  vio- 
lent measures  were  in  preparation,  and  the  Soots  met  the  challenge 
by  demands  for  the  convocation  of  triennial  Parliaments,  for  free- 
dom of  elections  and  of  debate.  Strafford  counseled  that  they 
should  be  whipped  back  into  their  senses;  and  the  discovery  of  a 
correspondence  which  was  being  carried  on  between  some  of  the 
Covenanter  leaders  and  the  French  Court  raised  hopes  in  the  Kincr 
that  an  appeal  to  the  country  for  aid  against  "Scotch  treason" 
would  still  find  an  answer  in  Enjjlish  loyalty.  While  Strafford 
hurried  to  Ireland  to  "levy  forces,  Charles  summoned  what  from  its 
brief  duration  is  known  as  the  Short  Parliament.  The  Houses  met 
in  a  mood  which  gave  hopes  of  an  accommodation  with  the  Crown, 
but  all  hope  of  bringing  them  into  an  attack  on  Scotland  ])roved 
fruitless.  The  intercepted  letters  were  quietly  set  aside,  and  the 
Commons  declared,  as  of  old,  that  redress  of  grievances  must  pre- 
cede the  grant  of  supplies.  Even  an  ofter  to  relinquish  ship-money 
failed  to  draw  Parliament  from  its  resolve,  and  after  three  weeks' 
sitting  it  was  roughly  dissolved.  "  Things  must  go  worec  before 
they  go  better,"  was  the  cool  comment  of  St.  John,  one  of  the  pa- 
triot leaders.  But  the  country  was  strangely  moved.  "So  great 
a  defection  in  the  kingdom,"  wrote  Lord  Northumberland, "  hath 
not  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man."  Strafford  alone  stood 
undaunted,  lie  had  returned  from  Ireland,  where  he  had  easilv 
obtained  money  and  men  from  his  servile  Parliament,  to  pour  fresh 
v^igor  into  the  Royal  counsels,  and  to  urge  that,  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Parliament  to  supply  the  King's  wants,  Charles  was  freed  from 
all  rule  of  government,  and  entitled  to  supply  himself  at  his  will 
The  Earl  was  bent  upon  war,  and  took  command  of  the  Royal 
army,  which  again  advanced  to  the  north.  But  the  Scots  were  al- 
ready across  the  Border;  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Tyne  in  the 
face  of  an  English  detachment,  they  occupied  Newcastle,  and  dia- 
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patched  from  that  town  their  proposals  of  peace.  They  prayed 
the  King  to  consider  their  grievances,  and/^with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Estates  of  England  convened  in  Parliament,  to  set- 
tle a  firm  and  desirable  peace."  The  prtiyer  was  backed  by  prep- 
arations for  a  march  upon  York,  where  Charles  had  already  aban- 
doned himself  to  despair.  Behind  him,  in  fact,  England  was  all 
but  in  revolt.  The  London  apprentices  mobbed  Laud  at  Lambeth, 
and  broke  up  the  sittings  of  the  High  Commission  at  St.  Paul's. 
The  war  was  denounced  every  where  as  "  the  Bishops'  War,"  and 
the  new  levies  murdered  officers  whom  they  suspected  of  Papistry, 
broke  down  altar-rails  in  every  church  they  passed,  and  deserted 
to  their  homes.  Even  in  the  camp  itself  neither  the  threats  nor 
prayers  of  Strafford  could  recall  the  troops  to  their  duty,  and  he 
was  forced  to  own  that  two  months  were  required  before  they 
could  be  fit  for  the  field.  The  success  of  the  Scots  emboldeuea 
two  peers.  Lord  Wharton  and  Lord  Howard,  to  present  a  petition 
for  peace  to  the  King  himself;  and  though  Strafford  arrested  and 
proposed  to  shoot  them,  the  Council  shrank  from  desperate  coni-ses. 
The  threat  of  a  Scotch  advance  forced  Charles  at  last  to  give  way, 
and  after  endeavoring  to  evade  the  necessity  of  convoking  a  Par- 
liament by  summoning  a  "  Great  Council  of  the  Peers  "  at  York, 
the  general  repudiation  of  his  project  drove  him  to  summon  the 
Houses  once  more  to  Westminster. 
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[Authorities. — Clarendon's  "History  of  the  Rebellion,"  as  Hallam  justly  says, 
belongs  rather  to  the  class  of  memoirs  **  than  of  histories.  The  strange  contrast 
between  the  conduct  of  its  author  at  the  time  and  his  later  account  of  the  Parlia- 
ment's proceedings,  as  well  as  the  deliberate  and  malignant  falsehood  with  which  he 
has  perverted  almost  every  fact,  destroy  his  value  as  an  authority  during  this  ear- 
lier period,  though  his  work  will  always  retain  a  literary  interest  from  its  nobleness 
of  style  and  the  grand  series  of  character-portraits  which  it  embodies.  May's 
** History  of  the  Long  Parliament"  is,  for  this  earlier  time,  accurate  and  fairly  im- 
partial. But  the  real  bases  of  any  account  of  it  must  be  found  in  its  own  proceed- 
ings, as  they  are  preserved  in  the  Notes  of  Sir  Ralph  Vemey  (edited  by  Mr.  Bruce) 
and  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes.  On  the  latter  of  these  Mr.  Forster  has  based  his  his- 
tory of  "The  Grand  Remonstrance,"  with  his  subsequent  work  on  "The  Arrest  of 
the  Five  Members,"  which  may  be  taken  as  the  best  text-books  for  the  period  they 
cover.  Rusbworth's  collection  of  State  Papers  is  invaluable  for  any  exact  stndy 
of  the  times ;  that  of  his  rival,  Nalson,  is  untrustworthy,  and  of  small  importance. 
Both  may  be  supplemented  by  the  Clarendon  and  Hardwicke  State  Papers.  Among 
the  series  of  Memoirs  which  illustrate  the  whole  period  of  the  Rebellion  we  may  as 
yet  consult  those  of  Whitelock,  Ludlow,  Warwick.  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  the  **  Life 
of  Clarendon."  For  Irish  affairs  see  Carte's  **  Life  of  Ormond,"  and  the  accompa- 
nying papers;  for  Scotch,  Baillie's  "Letters,"  and  Mr.  Burton's  History.  Lin- 
gard  is  useful  for  information  as  to  intrigues  with  the  Catholics  in  England  and 
Ireland ;  and  Gnizot  directs  special  attention  to  the  relations  with  foreign  powers. 
Pym  has  been  faiily  sketched  with  other  statesmen  of  the  time  by  Mr.  Forster  in 
his  "Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  in  an  Essay  on  him  by  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith.  A  good  deal  of  valuable  research  for  the  period  in  general  is  to  be  foond 
in  Mr.  Sandfords  "illustrations  of  the  Great  Rebellion. ']7 
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er  of  the  Commons  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Houses  at 
Westminster,  stands  out  for  all  afler-time  as  the  embodiment  of 
law.  A  Somersetshire  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  competent 
fortune,  he  entered  on  public  life  in  the  Parliament  of  1614,  and 
was  imprisoned  for  his  patriotism  at  its  close.  He  had  been  a 
leading  member  in  that  of  1620,  and  one  of  the  '^twelve  embassa* 
dors"  for  whom  James  ordered  chairs  to  be  set  at  WhitelialL 
Of  the  band  of  patriots  with  whom  he  had  stood  side  by  side  in 
the  constitutional  struggle  against  the  earlier  despotism  of  Charles 
he  was  the  sole  survivor.  Coke  had  died  of  old  age;  Cotton^s 
heart  was  broken  by  oppression ;  Eliot  had  perished  in  the  Tower; 
Wentworth  had  apostatized.  Pym  alone  i*emained,  resolute,  pa- 
tient as  of  old ;  and  as  the  sense  of  his  greatness  grew  silently 
during  the  eleven  years  of  deepening  tyranny,  the  hope  and  faith 
of  better  things  clung  almost  passionately  to  the  man  who  never 
doubted  of  the  final  triumph  of  freedom  and  the  law.  At  their 
close.  Clarendon  tells  us,  in  words  all  the  more  notable  for  their 
bitter  tone  of  hate, "  he  was  the  most  popular  man,  and  the  most 
able  to  do  hurt,  that  have  lived  at  any  time.*'  He. had  shown  he 
knew  how  to  wait,  and  when  waiting  was  over  he  showed  he  knew 
how  to  act.  On  the  eve  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  rode  through 
England  to  quicken  the  electors  to  a  sense  of  the. crisis  which  had 
come  at  last;  and  on  the  assembling  of  the- Commons  he  took  his 
place,  not  merely  as  member  for  Tavistock,  but  as  their  acknowl- 
edged head.  Few  of  the  country  gentlemen,  indeed,  who  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  members,  had  sat  in  any  previous  House ;  and  of 
the  few,  none  represented  in  so  eminent  a  way  the  Parliamenta- 
ry tradition  on  which  the  coming  strnsrgle  was  to  tuni.  Pym's 
eloquence,  inferior  in  boldness  and  originality  to  that  of  Eliot  or 
Wentworth,  was  better  suited  by  its  massive  and  logical  force  to 
convince  and  guide  a  great  party  ;  and  it  was  backed  by  a  calm- 
ness of  temper,  a  dexterity  and  order  in  the  management  of  public 
business,  and  a  practical  power  of  shaping  the  course  of  debate, 
which  gave  a  form  and  method  to  Parliamentary  proceedings  such 
as  they  had  never  had  before.  Valuable,  however,  as  these  quali- 
ties were,  it  was  a  yet  higher  quality  which  raised  Pym  into  the 
greatest,  as  he  was  the  first,  of  Parliamentary  leaders.  Of  the  five 
hundred  members  who  sat  around  liim  at  St.  Stephen's,  he  was  tho' 
one  man  who  had  clearly  foreseen,  and  as  clearly  resolved  how  to 
meet,  the  difficulties  which  lay  before  them.  It  was  certain  that 
Parliament  would  be  drawn  into  a  strusrgle  with  the  Crown.  It 
was  probable  that  in  such  a  struggle  thellouse  of  Commons  would 
be  hampered,  as  it  had  been  hampered  before,  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  legal  antiquarians  of  the  older  constitutional  school 
stood  helpless  before  such  a  conflict  of  co-ordinate  powers,  a  con- 
flict for  which  no  provision  had  been  made  by  the  law,  and  on 
which  precedents  threw  only  a  doubtful  and  conflicting  light. 
But  with  a  knowledge  of  precedent  as  great  as  their  own,  Pym 
rose  high  above  them  in  his  grasp  of  constitutional  principles.  ^jFIe 
was  the  first  English  statesman  who  discovered,  and  applied  to 
the  political  circumstances  aix>und  him,  what  may  be  called  the 
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doctrine  of  coDstitntiotial  proportioiLj  He  saw  that  as  an  element 
of  constitutional  life  Parliament  Was  of  higher  value  than  the 
Crown ;  he  saw,  too,  that  in  Parliament  itself  the  one  essential 
part  was  the  House  of  Commons.  On  these  two  facts  he  based 
his  whole  policy  in  the  contest  which  followed.  When  Charles 
refused  to  act  with  the  Parliament,  Pym  treated  the  refusal  as  a 
temporary  abdication  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  which  vested 
the  executive  power  in  the  two  Houses  until  new  arrangements 
were  made.  When  the  Lords  obstructed  public  business,  he 
warned  them  that  obstruction  would  only  force  the  Commons  ''to 
save  the  kingdom  alone."  Revolutionary  as  these  principles 
seemed  at  the  time,  they  have  both  been  recognized  as  bases  of 
our  constitution  since  the  days  of  Pym.  The  firat  principle  was 
established  by  the  Convention  and  Parliament  which  followed  on 
the  departure  of  James  the  Second ;  the  second  by  the  acknowl- 
edgment on  all  sides  since  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  is  really  in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  can  only  be  carried  on  by  ministers  who  represent  the 
majority  of  that  House.  Pym's  temper,  indeed,  was  tne  very  op- 
posite of  the  temper  of  a  revolutionbt.  Few  natures  have  ever 
been  wider  in  their  range  of  sympathy  or  action.  Serious  as  his 
purpose  was,  his  manners  were  genial,  and  even  courtly :  he  turned 
easily  from  an  invective  asainst  Strafford  to  a  chat* with  Lady 
Carlisle ;  and  the  grace  and  gayety  of  his  social  tone,  even  when 
the  care  and  weight  of  public  affairs  were  bringing  him  to  his 
grave,  gave  rise  to  a  hundred  silly  scandals  among  the  prurient 
lioyalists.  It  was  this  striking  combination  of  genial  versatility 
with  a  massive  force  in  his  nature  which  marked  him  out  from  the 
first  moment  of  power  as  a  born  ruler  of  men.  He  proved  himself 
at  once  the  subtlest  of  diplomatists  and  the  grandest  of  dema- 
gogues. He  was  equally  at  home  in  tracking  the  subtle  intrica- 
cies of  the  Army  Plot,  or  in  kindling  popular  passion  with  words 
of  fire.  Though  past  middle  life  when  his  work  really  began,  for 
he  was  born  in  1584,  four  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Armada, 
he  displayed  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  the 
qualities  of  a  great  administrator,  an  immense  faculty  for  labor,  a 
genius  for  organization,  patience,  tact,  a  power  of  inspiring  confi- 
dence in  all  whom  he  touched,  calmness  and  moderation  under 
good  fortune  or  ill,  an  immovable  courage,  an  iron  will.  No  En- 
glish ruler  has  ever  shown  greater  nobleness  of  natural  temper  or 
a  wider  capacity  for  government  tlian  the  Somersetshire  squire 
whom  his  enemies,  made  clear-sighted  by  their  hate,  greeted  truly 
enough  as  *'  King  Pym." 

His  ride  over  England  on  the  eve  of  the  elections  had  been  hard- 
ly needed,  for  the  summons  of  a  Parliament  at  once  woke  the  king* 
dom  to  a  fresh  life.  The  Puritan  emigration  to  New  England  was 
suddenly  and  utterly  suspended;  "the  change,"  said  Winthrop, 
"  made  all  men  to  stay  in  England  in  expectation  of  a  new  world." 
The  public  discontent  spoke  from  every  Puritan  pulpit,  and  ex- 
pressed itself  m  a  sudden  burst  of  pamphlets,  the  firswruits  of  the 
thirty  thousand  which  were  issued  before  the  BeatoraUou^  «sdA.V 
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which  turned  England  at  large  into  a  school  of  political  discassioa 
The  resolute  Iooks  of  the  members  as  they  gathered  at  Westmin* 
ster  contrasted  with  the  hesitating  words  of  the  King,  and  each 
brought  from  borough  or  county  a  petition  of  grievances.  Fresh 
petitions  were  brought  every  day  by  bands  of  citizens  or  farmers. 
Forty  committees  were  appointed  to  examine  and  repoit  on  them, 
and  their  reports  formed  the  grounds  on  which  the  Commons 
acted.  Cpne  by  one  the  illegal  acts  of  the  Tyranny  were  annnlled.l 
Prynne  and  his  fellow  "  martyrs,"  recalled  from  their  prisons,  cip 
tered  London  in  triumph  amid  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude 
who  strewed  laurel  in  their  path.  Tlie  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Pnvjr  Council,  the  Star-Chamber,  the  court  of  High 
Commission,  the  irregular  jurisdictions  of  the  Council  of  the  North, 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the  County  of  Chester,  and  a  crowd  of 
lesser  tribunals,  were  summanly  abolished.  Ship-money  was  de- 
clared illegal,  and  the  judgment  in  Hampden's  case  annulled.  A 
statute  declaring  ^  the  ancient  right  of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom 
that  no  subsidy,  custom,  import,  or  any  charge  whatsoever,  ought 
or  may  be  laid  or  imposed  upon  any  merchandize  exported  or  im- 
ported by  subjects,  denizens,  or  aliens,  without  common  consent 
111  Parliament,"  put  an  end  forever  to  all  pretensions  to  a  right  of 
arbitrary  taxation  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  A  Triennial  Bill  en- 
forced the  assembly  of  the  Houses  every  three  years,  and  bound 
the  sheriffs  and  citizens  to  proceed  to  election  if  the  Royal  writ 
failed  to  summon  them.  Charles  pi*otested,  but  gave  way.  He 
was  forced  to  look  helplessly  on  at  the  wreck  of  his  Tyranny,  for 
the  Scotch  army  was  still  encamped  in  the  noilh ;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  saw  in  the  presence  of  the  Scots  a  secuiity  against  its 
own  dissolution,  was  in  no  hurry  to  vote  the  money  necessary  for 
their  withdrawal.  "  We  can  not  do  without  them,"  Strode  hon- 
estly confessed — "  the  Philistines  are  still  too  strong  for  us."  Mean- 
while the  Commons  were  dealing  roughly  with  the  agents  of  the 
Royal  system.  In  every  county  a  list  of  the  Royal  officei*s,  under 
the  name  of  "  delinquents,"  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  and  laid 
before  the  Houses.  Windebank,  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the 
Chancellor,  Finch,  fled  in  terror  over  sea.  Laud  himself  was  flung 
into  prison.  The  shadow  perhaps  of  what  was  to  come  falls  across 
the  pages  of  his  Diary,  and  softens  the  hard  temper  of  the  man 
into  a  strange  tenderness.  "  I  stayed  at  Lambetn  till  the  even- 
ing," writes  the  Archbishop,  "  to  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  people.  I 
went  to  evening  praver  in  my  chapel.  The  Psalms  of  the  day,  and 
chapter  fifty  of  Isaiah,  gave  me  great  comfort.  God  make  me 
worthy  of  it  and  fit  to  receive  it.  As  I  went  to  my  barge  hun- 
dreds of  my  poor  neighbors  stood  there,  and  prayed  for  my  safety 
and  return  to  my  house.     For  which  I  bless  God  and  them." 

But  even  Lau(],  hateful  as  he  was  to  all  but  the  poor  neighbors 
whose  prayers  his  alms  had  won,  was  not  the  centre  of  so  great 
and  universal  a  hatred  as  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  Strafford's  guilt 
was  more  than  the  guilt  of  a  servile  instrument  of  tyranny — it  was 
the  guilt  of  "that  grand  apostate  to  the  Commonwealth  who,"  in 
the  teriible  words  which  closed  Lord  Diijbv's  invective,  **  must 
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not  expect  to  be  pardoned  in  this  world  till  he  be  dispatched  to 
the  other."  He  was  conscioas  of  his  danger,  bnt  Charles  forced 
him  to  attend  the  Court;  and  with  characteristic  boldness  he  re- 
solved to  anticipate  attack  by  charging  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
with  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Scots.  He  was  just 
laying  his  scheme  before  Charles  when  the  news  reached  him  that 
Pym  was  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  with  his  impeachment  for  High- 
Treason.  "  With  speed,"  writes  an  eye-witness, "  he  comes  to  the 
House :  he  calls  rudely  at  the  door,"  and,"  with  a  proud,  glooming 
look,  makes  toward  his  place  at  the  board -heaa.  But  at  once 
many  bid  him  void  the  House,  so  he  is  forced  in  confusion  to  go 
to  the  door  till  he  was  called."  He  was  only  recalled  to  hear  his 
committal  to  the  Tower.  He  was  still  resolute  to  retort  the  ohai*ge 
of  treason  on  his  foes,  and  ^'  offered  to  speak,  but  was  commanded 
to  be  cone  without  a  word."  The  keeper  of  the  Black  Rod  de- 
manded his  sword  as  he  took  him  in  charge.  "This  done,  he 
makes  through  a  number  of  people  toward  his  coach, no  man  cap- 
ping to  him,  before  whom  that  morning  the  greatest  of  all  England 
would  have  stood  uncovered."  The  effect  of  the  blow  was  seen 
in  the  cessation  on  the  King's  part  of  his  old  tone  of  command, 
and  in  the  attempt  he  made  to  construct  a  ministry  from  among 
the  patriots,  with  Lord  Bedford  at  their  head,  on  condition  that 
Strafford^s  life  should  be  spared.  Bnt  the  price  was  too  high  to 
pay ;  the  negotiations  were  interrupted  by  Bedford's  death,  and 
by  the  discovery  that  Charles  had  been  listening  all  the  while  to 
a  knot  of  adventurers  who  proposed  to  bring  about  his  end  by 
stirring  the  army  to  an  attack  on  the  Parliament.  The  discovery 
of  the  Army  Plot  sealed  Strafford's  fate.  The  trial  of  his  Impeach- 
ment began  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
peared to  support  it.  The  passion  which  the  cause  excited  was 
seen  in  the  loud  cries  of  sympathy  or  hatred  which  burst  from  the 
crowded  benches  on  either  side.  For  fifteen  days  Strafford  strug- 
gled with  a  remarkable  courage  and  ingenuity  against  the  list  of 
charges,  and  he  had  melted  his  audience  to  teara  by  the  pathos  of 
his  defense  when  the  trial  was  suddenly  internipted.  Though 
tyranny  and  misgovernment  had  been  conclusively  proved  against 
him,  the  technical  proof  of  treason  was  weak.  "The  law  of  En- 
gland," to  use  Hallam's  words, "  is  silent  as  to  conspiracies  against 
itself,"  and  treason  by  the  Statute  of  Edward  the  Third  was  re- 
stricted to  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King  or  a  compassing  of 
his  death.  The  Commons  endeavored  to  strengthen  their  case  bv 
bringing  forward  the  notes  of  a  meeting  of  the  Council  in  which 
Strafford  had  urged  the  use  of  his  Irish  troops  "  to  reduce  this 
kingdom  to  obedience;"  but  the  words  were  still  technically  doubt- 
ful, and  the  Lords  would  only  admit  the  evidence  on  condition  of 
wholly  reopening  the  case.  Pym  and  Hampden  remained  con- 
vinced of  the  sufficiency  of  the  impeachment;  out  the  House  broke 
loose  from  their  control,  and,  guided  by  St.  John  and  Loi*d  Falk- 
land, resolved  to  abandon  these  judicial  proceedings,  and  fall  back 
on  the  resource  of  a  Bill  of  Attainder.  Their  course  has  been  bit- 
terly censured  by  some  whose  opinion  in  sach  %  matter  ia  entitled 
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to  respect.  Bat  the  crime  of  Strafford  was  none  the  less  a  crime 
that  it  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  Statute  of  Treasons.  It 
is  impossible,  indeed,  to  provide  for  some  of  the  greatest  dangers 
which  can  happen  to  national  freedom  by  any  formal  statutes 
Even  now  a  minister  might  avail  himself  of  the  temper  of  a  Pai^ 
liament  elected  in  some  moment  of  popular  panic,  ana,  though  the 
nation  returned  to  its  senses,  might,  simply  by  refusing  to  appeal 
to  the  country,  govern  in  defiance  of  its  will.  Such  a  course  would 
be  technically  legal,  but  such  a  minister  would  be  none  the  less  a 
criminal.  Straf^rd's  course,  whether  it  fell  within  the  Statute  of 
Treasons  or  not,  was  from  beginning  to  end  an  attack  on  the  free* 
dom  of  the  whole  nation.  In  the  last  resort  a  nation  retains  the 
right  of  self-defense,  and  the  Bill  of  Attainder  is  the  assertion  of 
such  a  right  for  the  punishment  of  a  public  enemy  who  falls  with- 
in the  scope  of  no  written  law.  The  chance  of  the  offendei^'s  es- 
cape roused  the  Londoners  to  frenzy,  and  crowds  surrounded  the 
Houses,  with  cries  of '^Justice,''  while  the  Lords  passed  the  BilL 
The  EarPs  one  hope  was  in  the  King,  but  three  days  later  the 
Royal  sanction  was  given,  and  he  passed  to  his  doom.  Strafford 
died  as  he  had  lived.  Uis  friends  warned  him  of  the  vast  multi- 
tude gathered  before  the  Tower  to  witness  his  fail.  *'I  know  how 
to  look  death  in  the  face,  and  the  people  too,"  he  answered,  proud- 
ly. '^  I  thank  God  I  am  no  more  afraid  of  death,  but  as  cheerfully 
put  off  my  doublet  at  this  time  as  ever  I  did  when  I  went  to  bed. 
As  the  axe  fell,  the  silence  of  the  great  multitude  was  broken  by 
a  universal  shout  of  joy.  The  sti-eets  blazed  with  bonfires.  The 
bells  clashed  out  from  every  steeple.  "  Many,"  says  an  observer, 
"that  came  to  town  to  see  the  execution  rode  in  triumph  back, 
waving  their  hats,  and,  with  all  expressions  of  joy  through  every 
town  they  went,  crying, ' llis  head  is  off!    His  head  is  off!' " 

Great  as  were  the  changes  which  had  been  wrought  in  the  first 
sir  months  of  the  Long  Parliament,  they  had  been  based  strictly 
on  precedent,  and  had,  in  fact,  been  simply  a  restoration  of  the 
older  English  constitution  as  it  existed  at  the  close  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  But  every  day  made  it  harder  to  remain  quietly 
in  this  position.  On  the  one  hand,  the  air,  since  the  army  con- 
spiracy, was  full  of  rumors  and  panic ;  the  creak  of  a  few  boards 
revived  the  memory  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  the  members 
rushed  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  full  belief  that  it  was 
undermined.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  regarded  his  consent  to 
the  new  measures  as  having  been  extorted  by  force,  and  to  be  re- 
tracted at  the  fii*st  opportunity.  Both  Houses,  in  their  terror, 
sworc  to  defend  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  public  liberties, 
an  oath  which  was  subsequently  exacted  from  every  one  engaged 
in  civil  employment,  and  voluntarily  taken  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  people.  The  same  terror  of  a  counter-revolution  induced 
Hyde  and  the  "  moderate  men "  in  the  Commons  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  providing  that  the  present  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved 
but  by  its  own  consent.  Charles  signed  the  Bill  without  protest, 
but  he  was  already  seeking  aid  from  France,  and  preparing  for 
the  counter-revolution  it  was  meant  to  meeU   Hitherto  the  Scotch 
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army  had  held  him  down,  but  its  payment  and  withdrawal  coald 
no  longer  be  delayed,  and  it  was  no  sooner  on  its  way  homeward 
than  the  King  resolved  to  prevent  its  return*  In  spite  of  pray- 
ers from  the  Parliament,  he  lefl  London  for  Edinburgh,  yielded 
to  every  demand  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Scotch  Estates,  attended 
the  Presbyterian  worahip,  lavished  titles  and  favors  on  the  Earl 
of  Argyle  and  the  patriot  leaders,  and  gained  for  a  few  months 
a  popularity  which  spread  dismay  in  the  English  Parliament. 
Their  dread  of  his  designs  was  increased  when  he  was  found  to 
have  been  intriguing  all  the  while  with  the  Earl  of  Montrose — 
who  had  seceded  from  the  patriot  party  before  his  coming,  and 
been  rewarded  for  his  secession  with  imprisonment  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh — ^and  when  Hamilton  and  Argyle  withdi^ew  sud- 
denly from  the  capital,  and  charged  the  King  with  a  treacherous 
plot  to  seize  and  carry  them  out  of  the  realm.  The  popular 
fright  was  fanned  to  frenzy  by  newa  which  came  suddenly  from 
Ireland,  where  the  fall  of  Strafford  had  put  an  end  to  all  sem- 
blance of  rule.  The  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  arm^  he  had  raided 
spread  over  the  country,  and  stirred  the  smouldering  disaffection 
into  a  flame.  A  conspiracy,  organized  with  wonderful  power  and 
secrecy,  burst  forth  in  Ulster,  where  the  confiscation  of  the  Settle- 
ment had  never  been  forgiven,  and  spread  like  wildfire  over  the 
centre  and  west  of  the  island.  Dublin  was  saved  by  a  mere 
chance;  but  in  the  open  country  the  work  of  murder  went  on 
unchecked.  Fifty  thousand  English  people  perished  in  a  few 
days,  and  rumor  doubled  and  trebled  the  number.  Tales  of  hor- 
ror and  outrage,  such  as  maddened  our  own  England  when  thev 
reached  us  from  Cawnpore,  came  day  after  day  over  the  Irish 
Channel.  Sworn  depositions  told  how  nusbands  were  cut  to  pieces 
in  presence  of  their  wives,  their  childi'en's  brains  dashed  out  be- 
fore their  faces,  their  dauglTlers  brutally  violated  and  driven  out 
naked  to  perish  frozen  in  the  woods.  "  Some,"  says  May, "  were 
burned  on  set  purpose,  othera  drowned  for  sport  or  pastime,  and, 
if  they  swam,  kept  from  landing  with  poles,  or  shot  or  murdered 
in~  the  water;  many  were  buried  quick,  and  some  set  into  the 
earth  breast-high,  and  there  left  to  famish."  The  new  feature  of 
the  revolt,  besides  the  massacre  with  which  it  opened,  was  its  re- 
ligious character.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle,  as  of  old,  of  Celt 
against  Saxon,  but  of  Catholic  against  Protestant.  The  Papists 
within  the  Pale  joined  hands  in  it  with  the  wild  kerns  outside  the 
Pale.  The  rebels  called  themselves  "  Confederate  Catholics,"  re- 
solved to  defend  '^  the  public  and  free  exercise  of  the  true  and 
Catholic  Roman  religion."  The  panic  waxed  greater  when  it 
was  found  that  they  claimed  to  be  acting  by  the  King's  com- 
mission, and  in  aid  of  his  authority.  They  professed  to  stapd 
by  Charles  and  his  heirs  against  all  that  should  ''directly  and 
indirectly  endeavor  to  suppress  their  Royal  prerogatives."  They 
showed  a  Commission,  purpoi*ting  to  have  been  issued  by  Royal 
command  at  Edinburgh,  ana  styled  themselves  ''the  King's  army," 
The  Commission  was  a  forgery,  but  belief  in  it  was  quickened  oy 
the  want  of  all  sympathy  with  the  national. honor  woicb  Charles, 
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displayed.  To  him  the  revolt  seemed  a  usefbl  check  on  his  op- 
ponents. '^I  hope,"  he  wrote  coolly,  when  the  news  reached 
him,  '^  this  ill  news  of  Ireland  may  hinder  some  of  these  follies 
in  England."  Above  all,  it  would  necessitate  the  raising  of  an 
army,  and  with  an  army  at  his  command  he  wonld  again  be  the 
master  of  the  Parliament.  The  Parliament,  on  the  other  hand, 
saw  in  the  Irish  revolt  the  disclosure  of  a  vast  scheme  for  a 
counter-revolntion,  of  which  the  withdrawal  of  the  Scotch  army, 
the  reconciliation  of  Scotland,  the  intrigues  at  Edinburgh,  the 
exultation  of  the  Royalists  at  the  King's  return,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Royalist  party  in  the  House  itself,  wei-e  all  parts.  At 
the  head  of  the  new  party  stood  Lord  Falkland,  a  man  learned 
and  accomplished,  the  centre  of  a  circle  which  embraced  the  most 
liberal  thinkers  of  his  day,  a  keen  reasoner  and  able  speaker,  whose 
convictions  still  went  with  the  Parliament,  while  his  waverine  and 
impulsive  temper,  his  love  of  the  Church,  which  was  now  being 
threatened,  his  passionate  longings  for  peace,  his  sympathy  for 
the  fallen,  led  him  to  struggle  for  a  King  whom  he  distrusted, 
and  to  die  in  a  cause  that  was  not  his  own.  Behind  him  clus- 
tered intriguers  like  Hyde,  chivalrous  soldiers  like  Sir  Edmund 
Vemey  (^'I  have  eaten  the  King's  bread  and  served  him  now 
thirty  years,  and  I  will  not  do  so  base  a  thing  as  to  distrust 
him  "),  men  frightened  at  the  rapid  march  of  change,  or  by  the 
dangers  which  threatened  Episcopacy.  With  a  broken  Parlia- 
ment,  and  perils  gathering  without,  Fym  resolved  to  appeal  for 
aid  to  the  nation  itself.  The  Solemn  Remonstrance  which  he 
laid  before  the  House  was  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  work  which 
the  Parliament  had  done,  the  difficulties  it  had  surmounted,  and 
the  new  dangers  which  lay  in  its  path.  The  Parliament  had  been 
charged  with  a  desis^n  to  abolish  Episcopacy,  it  declared  its  pur- 

f)ose  to  be  simply  tbat  of  reducing  the  power  of  Bishops.  Po- 
itically  it  repudiated  the  taunt  of  revolutionary  aims.  It  de- 
manded only  the  observance  of  the  existing  laws  against  Papist- 
ry, securities  for  the  due  administration  of  justice,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  ministers  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  new  King's  party  fought  fiercely,  debate  followed 
debate,  the  sittings  were  prolonged  till,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  House,  lights  had  to  be  brought  in ;  and  it  was 
only  at  midnight,  and  by  a  majority  of  eleven,  that  the  Remon- 
strance was  finally  adopted,  after  a  scene  of  unexampled  violence. 
On  an  attempt  of  the  minority  to  oflTer  a  formal  protest  the  slum- 
bering passion  burst  into  a  flame.  "  Some  waved  their  hats 
over  their  heads,  and  others  took  their  swords  in  their  scabbards 
out  of  their  belts,  and  held  them  by  the  pommels  in  their  hands, 
setting  the  lower  part  on  the  ground."  Only  Hampden's  cool- 
ness and  tact  averted  a  conflict.  The  Remonstrance  was  felt  on 
both  sides  to  be  a  crisis  in  the  struggle.  "  Had  it  been  rejected," 
said  Cromwell,  as  he  left  the  House,  "  I  would  have  sold  to-mor- 
row all  I  possess,  and  left  England  forever."  Listened  to  sul- 
lenly by  the  King,  it  kindled  afresh  the  spirit  of  the  country : 
London  swore  to  live  and  die  with  the  Parliament ;  associations 
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were  formed  in  every  county  for  the  defense  of  the  Houses ;  and 
when  the  guard  which  Lord  Essex  bad  given  them  was  with- 
drawn by  the  King,  the  populace  crowded  down  to  Westminster 
to  take  its  place.  ^ 

The  question  which  had  above  all  broken  the  unity  of  the  Par^ 
liament  had  been  the  question  of  the  Church.  All  were  agreed 
on  the  necessity  of  its  reform,  for  the  Laudian  party  of  High 
Churchmen  were  rendered  powerless  by  the  course  of  events; 
and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Parliament  had  been  to  appoint 
a  Committee  of  Religion  for  this  purpose.  [Within,  as  without 
the  House,  the  general  opinion  was  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of 
the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Church,  without  any  radical  change 
in  its  constitution.!  Even  among  the  bishops  themselves,  the 
more  prominent  saw  the  need  for  consenting  to  the  abolition  of 
Chaptei*s  and  Bishops'  Courts,  as  well  as  to  the  creation  of  a 
council  of  ministers  in  each  diocese,  which  had  been  suggested 
by  Archbishop  Usher  as  a  check  on  episcopal  autocracy.  A 
scheme  to  this  effect  w^as  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Williams  of  Lin- 
coln ;  but  it  was  far  from  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  general  body 
of  the  Commons.  Pym  and  Lord  Falkland  demanded,  in  addition 
to  these  changes,  a^ severance  of  the  clergy  from  all  secular  or 
State  offices,  and  an  expulsion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  last  demand  was  backed  by  a  petition  from  seven 
hundred  minister  of  the  Church ;  bnt  the  strife  between  the 
two  sections  of  episcopal  reformers  gave  strength  to  the  grow- 
ing party,  who  demanded  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  altogether. 
The  doctrines  of  Cartwright  had  risen  into  popularity  nnder  the 
persecution  of  Lau3,"^nd  Presbyterianism  was  now  a  formida- 
ble force  among  the  middle  classes.  Its  chief  strength  lay  in  the 
eastern  counties  and  in  London,  where  a  few  ministers,  such  as 
Calamy  and  Marshall,  had  formed  a  committee  for  its  diffusion ; 
while  in  Parliament  it  was  repi'esented  by  Lord  Brooke,  Lord 
Mandeville,  and  Lord  Saye  and  Sele.  In  the  Commons  Sir  Harry 
Vane  represented  a  more  extreme  party  of  refonners,  the  Inde- 
pendents of  the  future,  whose  sentiments  were  little  less  hostile 
to  Presbyterianism  than  to  Episcopacy,  but  who  acted  with  the 
Presbyterians  for  the  present,  and  formed  a  part  of  what  became 
known  as  the  "  Root  and  Branch  party,"  from  itn^  demand  for  the 
extirpation  of  Prelac^.  The  attitude  of  Scotland  in  the  great 
struggle  with  tyranny,'  and  the  political  advantage  of  a  religions 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  knit 
the  English  Church  more  closely  to  the  general  body  of  Protest- 
antism, gave  fresh  force  to  the  Presbyterian  scheme.  Milton, 
who  after  the  composition  of  his  "Lycidas"  had  spent  a  year  in 
foreign  travel,  but  had  been  called  home  from  Italy  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  Parliament,  threw  himself  hotly  into  the  theological 
strife.  He  held  it  *'an  unjust  thing  that  the  English  should  dif- 
fer from  all  Churches  as  many  as  be  reformed."  In  spite  of  this 
pressure,  however,  and  of  a  Petition  from  London  with  fifteen 
thousand  signatures  to  the  same  purport,  the  Committee  of  Re» 
iigion  reported  in  favor  of  the  moderate  reforms  suggested  by 
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Falkland  and  Pym ;  and  the  first  of  these  was  embodied  by  the 
former  in  a  bill  for  the  expulsion  of  bishops  from  the  Honse  of 
Peers,  which  passed  the  Commons  almost  unanimonsly.  Rejected 
by  the  Lords  on  the  eve  of  the  King's  journey  to  IScotland,  it  was 
again  introduced  on  his  return ;  but,  in  spite  of  violent  remon- 
strances from  the  Commons,  the  bill  still  hung  fire  among  the 
Peers.  The  delay  roused  the  excited  crowd  of  Londoners  who 
gathered  around  Whitehall ;  the  bishops*  carriages  were  stopped ; 
and  the  prelates  themselves  rabbled  on  their  way  to  the  House. 
The  angry  pride  of  Williams  induced  ten  of  his  fellow-bishops 
to  declare  themselves  prevented  from  attendance  in  Parliament, 
and  to  protest  against  all  acts  done  in  their  absence  as  null  and 
void.  The  Protest  was  met  at  once  on  the  part  of  the  Peers  by 
the  committal  of  the  prelates  who  had  signed  it  to  the  Tower. 
But  the  contest  gave  a  powerful  aid  to  the  projects  of  the  King. 
The  courtiers  declared  openly  that  the  rabbling  of  the  bishops 
proved  that  there  was  "  no  free  Parliament,'*  and  strove  to  bring 
about  fresh  outrages  by  gathering  troops  of  officers  and  soldiers 
of  fortune,  who  were  seeKing  for  employment  in  the  Irish  war, 
and  pitting  them  against  the  crowds  at  Whitehall.  The  brawls 
of  the  two  parties,  who  gave  each  other  the  nicknames  of  Round- 
heads" and  '^Cavaliers,''  created  fresh  alarm  in  the  Parliament: 
but  Charles  persisted  in  refusing  it  a  guard.  '^  On  the  honor  oi 
a  King,"  he  engaged  to  defend  them  from  violence  as  completely 
as  his  own  children ;  but  the  answer  had  hardly  been  given  when 
his  Attorney  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  accused 
Hampden,  Pyni,  Hollis,  Strode,  and  Haslerig  of  high -treason  in 
their  correspondence  with  the  Scots.  A  herald  at  arms  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  Commons,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
five  membere.  All  constitutional  law  was  set  aside  by  a  charge 
which  proceeded  personally  from  the  King,  which  deprived  the 
accused  of  their  legal  right  to  a  trial  by  their  peers,  and  sum- 
moned them  before  a  tribunal  which  had  no  pretense  to  a  juris- 
diction over  them.  The  Commons  simply  promised  to  take  the 
demand  into  consideration,  and  again  requested  a  guard.  "  I  will 
reply  to-morrow,"  said  the  King.  On  the  morrow  he  summon- 
ed three  hundred  gentlemen  to  follow  him,  and,  embracing  the 
Queen,  promised  her  that  in  an  hour  he  would  return  master  of 
his  kingdom.  A  mob  of  Cavaliei-s  joined  him  as  he  left  the  palace, 
and  remained  in  Westminster  Hall  as  Charles,  accompanied  by  his 
nephew,  the  Elector-Palatine,  entered  the  House  of  Commons. 
"  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said,  "I  must  for  a  time  borrow  your  chair!" 
He  paused  with  a  sudden  confusion  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  vacant 
spot  where  Pyra  commonly  sat :  for  at  the  news  of  his  approach 
the  House  had  ordered  the  five  members  to  withdraw.  *'  Gentle- 
men," he  began  in  slow,  broken  sentences, "  I  am  sorry  for  this 
occasion  of  coming  unto  you.  Yesterday  I  sent  a  Sergeant-at- 
arms  upon  a  very  important  occasion,  to  apprehend  some  that  by 
my  command  were  accused  of  high -treason,  whereunto  I  did  ex- 
pect obedience,  and  not  a  message."  Treason,  he  went  on,  had 
no  privilege,  "  and  therefore  I  am  come  to  know  if  any  of  these 
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pei*son9  that  were  accused  are  here."  There  was  a  dead  silence, 
only  broken  by  his  reiterated  "  I  must  have  them  wheresoever  I 
find  them."  lie  again  paused,  but  the  stillness  was  unbroken. 
Then  he  called  out,  "  Is  Mr.  Pym  here  ?"  There  was  no  answer ; 
and  Charles,  turning  to  the  Speaker,  asked  him  whether  the  ^ve 
members  were  there.  Lenthall  fell  on  his  knees,  and  replied  that 
he  had  neither  eyes  nor  tongue  to  see  or  say  any  thing  save  what  ' 
the  House  commanded  him.  "Well,  well,"  Charles  angrily  re- 
torted, "  'tis  no  matter.  I  think  my  eyes  are  as  good  as  another's !" 
There  was  another  long  pause,  while  he  looked  carefully  over  the 
ranks  of  members.  "I  see,"  he  said  at  last," my  birds  are  flown, 
but  I  do  expect  you  will  send  them  to  me."  If  they  did  not,  he 
added,  he  would  seek  them  himself;  and  with  a  closing  protest 
that  he  never  intended  any  force,  "he  went  out  of  the  House," 
says  an  eye-witness, "  in  a  more  discontented  and  angry  passion 
than  he  came  in." 

Nothing  but  the  absence  of  the  five  members,  and  the  calm 
dignity  of  the  Commons,  had  prevented  the  King's  outrage  from 
ending  in  bloodshed.  "It  was  believed,"  says  Whitelock,  who 
was  present  at  the  scene, "  that  if  the  King  had  found  them  there, 
and  called  in  his  guards  to  have  seized  them,  the  members  of  the 
House  would  have  endeavored  the  defense  of  them,  which  might 
have  proved  a  very  unhappy  and  sad  business."  Five  handi*ed 
gentlemen  of  the  best  blooa  in  Ensfland  would  hardly  have  stood 
tamely  by  while  the  bravoes  of  Whitehall  laid  hands  on  their 
leaders  in  the  midst  of  the  Parliament.  But  Charles  was  blind 
to  the  danorer  of  his  new  course.  The  five  membera  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  city,  and  it  was  there  that  on  the  next  day  the 
Kinor  himself  demanded  their  surrender  from  the  aldermen  at 
Guildhall.  Cries  of  "  Privilege"  rang  around  him  as  he  returned 
through  the  streets :  the  writs  issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  five 
were  disregarded  by  the  sheriffs,  and  a  proclamation  issued  four 
days  later,  declaring  them  traitors,  was  answered  by  their  tri- 
umphant return  to  St.  Stephen's.  The  trained  bands  of  London 
and  South wark  were  on  foot,  and  the  London  watermen,  sworn 
"  to  guard  the  Parliament,  the  Kingdom,  and  the  King,"  escorted 
the  five  members  as  they  passed  along  the  river  to  Westminster. 
Terror  drove  the  Cavaliera  from  Whitehall,  and  Charles  stood  ab- 
solutely alone ;  for  the  outrage  had  severed  him  for  the  moment 
from  his  new  friends  in  the  Parliament,  and  from  the  ministers, 
Falkland  and  Colepepper,  whom  he  had  chosen  among  them. 
But,  lonely  as  he  was,  Charles  had  resolved  on  war.  The  Earl 
of  Newcastle  was  dispatched  to  muster  a  Royal  force  in  the 
north ;  and  as  the  five  members  re-entered  the  House,  Charles 
withdrew  from  Whitehall.  Both  sides  prepared  for  the  coming 
struggle.  The  Queen  sailed  from  Dover  with  the  crown  jewels 
to  buy  munitions  of  war.  The  Cavaliei*8  again  gathered  around 
the  King,  and  the  Royalist  press-  flooded  the  country  with  State 
papers  drawn  up  by  Hyde.  On  the  other  hand,  mounted  pro- 
cessions of  freeholders  from  Buckinghamshire  and  Kent  traversed 
London  on  their  way  to  St,  Stephen's,  vowing  to  live  and  die  with 
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the  Parliament.  The  Tower  was  blockaded,  and  the  two  great 
arsenals,  Portsmouth  and  Hall,  secured  by  Pym's  forethought. 
The  Lords  wei*c  scared  out  of  their  policy  of  obstruction  by  his 
bold  announcement  of  the  new  position  taken  by  the  House  of 
Commons  '^  The  Commons,'^  said  their  leader,  ^'  will  be  glad  to 
have  your  concuiTence  and  help  in  saving  the  kingdom ;  but  if 
tliey  fail  of  it,  it  should  not  discourage  them  in  doing  their  duty. 
And  whether  the  kingdom  be  lost  or  saved,  they  shall  be  sorry 
that  the  story  of  this  present  Parliament  should  tell  posterity 
that  in  so  great  a  danger  and  extremity  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  enfoix'ed  to  save  the  kingdom  alone."  The  effect  of 
Pym's  words  was  seen  in  the  passing  of  the  Bill  for  excluding 
bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords.  The  great  point,  however, 
was  to  secure  armed  support  fi*om  the  nation  at  large,  and  hero 
both  sides  were  in  a  diiiicalty.  Previous  to  the  innovations  in- 
troduced by  the  Tudors,  and  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
Bill  against  pressing  soldiers,  the  King  in  himself  had  no  power 
of  calling  on  his  subjects  generally  to  bear  arms,  save  for  pur- 
poses of  restonng  order  or  meeting  foreign  invasion.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  contended  that  such  a  power  had  ever  been 
exercised  by  the  two  Houses  without  the  King ;  and  Charles 
steadily  refused  to  consent  to  the  Militia  Bill,  in  which  the  com- 
mand of  the  national  force  was  given  in  every  county  to  men 
devoted  to  the  Parliamentary  cause.  Both  parties  therefore  broke 
through  constitutional  precedent,  the  Parliament  in  appointing 
Lord  Lieutenants  of  the  Militia  by  ordinance  of  the  two  Houses, 
Charles  in  levying  forces  by  Royal  commissions  of  array.  The 
King's  great  difficulty  lay  in  procuring  arms,  and  at  the  end  of 
April  he  suddenly  appeared  before  Hull,  the  magazine  of  the 
north,  and  demanded  admission.  The  new  governor.  Sir  John 
Hotham,  fell  on  his  knees,  but  refused  to  open  the  gates ;  and 
the  avowal  of  his  act  by  the  Parliament  was  followed  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  new  Royalist  party  among  its  members  from 
their  seats  at  Westminster.  Falkland,  Colepepper,  and  Hyde, 
with  thirty-two  peers  and  sixty  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, joined  Charles  at  York ;  and  Lyttelton,  the  Lord  Keeper, 
followed  with  the  Great  Seal.  But  the  King's  warlike  projects 
were  still  checked  by  the  general  opposition  of  the  country.  A 
great  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  freenoldei*8  which  he  convened 
on  Heyworth  Moor  ended  in  a  petition  praying  him  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Parliament,  and,  in  spite  of  gifts  of  plate  from  the 
Universities  and  nobles  of  his  party,  arms  and  money  were  still 
wanting  for  his  new  levies.  The  two  Houses,  on  the  other  hand, 
gained  in  unity  and  vigor  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Royalists, 
The  Militia  was  rapidly  enrolled,  Lord  Warwick  named  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  a  loan  opened  in  the  city,  to  which  the 
women  broufi^ht  even  their  weddincc-rincrs.  The  tone  of  the  two 
Houses  had  risen  with  the  threat  offeree;  and  their  last  proposals 
demanded  the  powers  of  appointincr  and  dismissing  the  Royal 
ministers,  naming  guardians  for  the  lioyal  children,  and  of  virtu- 
ally controlling  military,  civil,  and  religious  affairs.    *^  If  I  granted 
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your  demands,"  replied  Charles, "  I  should  be  no  more  than  the 
mere  phantom  of  a  king." 


Section  VII.— The  ClTll  ITar.    JnlTt  1642— Auff.,  1646. 

[Authtyrities. — To  those  given  in  the  previous  section  we  may  add  Warburton's 
biography  of  Prince  Rupert,  Mr.  Clement  Markham's  adminibie  life  of  Fairfax,  the 
Fairfax  Correspondence,  and  Ludlow's  "Memoirs."  Sprigg's  **  Anglia  Rediviva" 
gives  the  best  account  of  the  New  Model  and  its  doings.  For  Cromwell,  the  prima- 
ry authority  is  Mr.  Carlyle's  "  Life  and  Letters,"  an  invaluable  store  of  documents, 
edited  with  the  care  of  an  antiquarian  and  the  genius  of  a  poet.  Clarendon,  who 
is  now  of  great  value,  gives  a  fine  account  of  the  Cornish  rising.] 


The  breaking  off  of  negotiations  was  followed  on  both  sides  by 
preparations  for  immediate  war.  Hampden,  Pym,  and  Hollis  be- 
came the  guiding  spirits  of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  which 
was  created  by  Parliament  as  its  administrative  organ ;  English 
and  Scotch  officers  were  drawn  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  Lord 
Essex  named  commander  of  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and 
four  thousand  horse.  The  confidence  on  the  Parliamentary  side 
was  great :  '^  we  all  thought  one  battle  would  decide,"  Baxter  con- 
fessed after  the  first  encounter ;  for  the  King  was  almost  destitute 
of  money  and  arms,  and,  in  spite  of  his  strenuous  efforts  to  raise  re- 
cruits, he  was  embaiTassed  by  the  reluctance  of  his  own  adherents 
to  begin  the  struggle.  Resolved,  however,  to  force  on  a  contest, 
he  raised  the  Royal  Standard  at  Nottingham  '^  on  the  evening  of 
a  very  stormy  and  tempestuous  day,"  but  the  country  made  no  an- 
swer to  his  appeal ;  while  Essex,  who  had  quitted  London  amid 
the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude,  with  orders  from  the  Parliament  to 
follow  the  King,  '^  and  by  battle  or  other  way  rescue  him  from  his 
perfidious  councilors  and  restore  him  to  Parliament,"  mustered  his 
army  at  Northampton.  Charles  had  but  a  handful  of  men,  and 
the  dash  of  a  few  regiments  of  horse  would  have  ended  the  war ; 
but  Essex  shrank  from  a  decisive  stroke,  and  trusted  to  reduce 
Charles  to  submission  by  a  show  of  force.  No  sooner,  however: 
had  the  King  fallen  back  on  Shrewsbury  than  the  whole  face  of  a^ 
fairs  suddenly  changed.  Catholics  and  Royalists  rallied  fast  to  his 
standard,  and  a  bold  march  on  London  drew  Essex  from  his  inac- 
tivity at  Worcester  to  protect  the  capital.  The  two  armies  fell  in 
with  one  another  on  the  field  of  Edgehill,  near  Banbury.  The  en- 
counter was  a  surprise,  and  the  battle  which  followea  was  little 
more  than  a  confused  combat  of  horse.  At  its  outset  the  deser- 
tion of  Sir  Faithful  Fortescue,  with  a  whole  regiment,  threw  the 
Parliamentary  forces  into  disorder,  while  the  Royalist  horse  on 
either  wing  drove  their  opponents  from  the  field;  but  the  reserve 
of  Lord  Essex  broke  the  lioyalist  foot,  which  formed  the  centre  of 
the  King's  line,  and  though  his  nephew.  Prince  Rupert,  brought 
back  his  squadrons  in  time  to  save  Charles  from  capture  or  flight, 
the  night  fell  on  a  drawn  battle.  The  moral  advantage,  however, 
rested  with  the  King.    Essex  had  learned  that  his  troopers  were 
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no  match  for  the  Cavaliers,  and  his  withdrawal  to  Warwick  left 
open  the  road  to  the  capita).  Rupert  pressed  for  an  instant  march 
on  London,  but  the  proposal  found  stubborn  opponents  among  the 
moderate  Royalists,  who  dreaded  the  complete  triumph  of  Charles 
as  much  as  his  defeat.  The  King  therefore  paused  for  the  time  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  received  with  uproarious  welcome;  and 
when  the  cowardice  of  its  gai-rison  delivered  Reading  to  Rupert^s 
horse,  and  his  daring  capture  of  Brentford  di-ew  the  Royal  army 
in  his  support  almost  to  the  walls  of  the  capital,  the  panic  of  the 
Londoners  was  already  over,  and  the  junction  of  their  train-bands 
with  the  army  of  Essex  forced  Charles  to  fall  back  again  on  his  old 
quarters.  But  though  Parliament  rallied  quickly  from  the  blow 
of  £ilgehin,  the  war,  as  its  area  widened  through  the  winter,  went 
steadily  for  the  King.  The  fortification  of  Oxford  gave  him  a  firm 
hold  on  the  midland  counties ;  while  the  balance  of  the  two  par- 
ties in  the  north  was  overthrown  by  the  march  of  the  Earl  of  jfew 
castle,  with  the  force  he  had  raised  in  Northumberland,  upon  York. 
Lord  Fairfax,  the  Parliamentary  leader  in  that  county,  was  thrown 
back  on  the  manufacturing  towns  of  the  West  Riding,  where  Pu« 
ritanism  found  its  stronghold ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  with 
arms  from  Holland  encoumged  the  Royal  army  to  push  its  scouts 
across  the  Trent,  and  threaten  the  eastern  counties,  which  held 
firmly  for  the  Parliament.  The  stress  of  the  war  was  shown  by  the 
vigorous  exertions  of  the  two  Houses.  The  negotiations  which 
had  gone  on  into  the  spring  were  broken  off  by  the  old  demand 
that  the  King  should  return  to  his  Parliament ;  London  was  forti- 
fied ;  and  a  tax  of  two  millions  a  year  was  laid  on  the  districts 
which  adhered  to  the  Parliamentary  cause.  Essex,  whose  army 
had  been  freshly  equipped,  was  ordered  to  advance  upon  Oxford ; 
but  though  the  King  held  himself  ready  to  fall  back  on  the  west, 
the  Earl  shrank  from  again  risking  his  raw  anny  in  an  encounter. 
He  confined  himself  to  the  recapture  of  Reading,  and  to  a  month 
of  idle  encampment  around  Brill,  while  disease  tl)inned  his  ranks 
and  the  Royalists  beat  up  his  quarters. 

While  Essex  lingered  and  niana?uvred,  Charles  boldly  detached 
a  part  of  his  small  force  at  Oxford  to  strengthen  a  Royalist  rising 
in  the  west.  Nowhere  was  the  Royal  cause  to  take  so  brave  or 
noble  a  form  as  among  the  Cornishmen.  Cornwall  stood  apart 
from  the  general  life  of  England  :  cut  off  from  it  not  only  by  dif- 
ferences of  blood  and  speech,  but  by  the  feudal  tendencies  of  its 
people,  who  clung  with  a  Celtic  loyalty  to  their  local  chieftains, 
and  suffered  their  fidelitv  to  the  Crown  to  determine  their  own. 
They  had  as  yet  done  little  more  than  keep  the  war  out  of  their 
own  county  ;  but  the  march  of  a  small  Parliamentary  force  under 
Lord  Stamford  upon  Launceston  forced  them  into  action.  A  little 
band  of  Cornishmen  gathered  around  the  chivalrous  Sir  Bevil  Green- 
vil,  "so  destitute  of  provisions  that  the  best  officers  had  but  a  bis- 
cuit a  day,"  and  with  only  a  handful  of  powder  for  the  whole  force; 
but  starving  and  outnumbered  as  they  were,  they  scaled  the  steep 
rise  of  Stratton  Hill,  sword  in  hand,  and  drove  Stamford  back  on 
Exeter,  with  a  loss  of  two  thousand  men,  his  ordnance  and  bag- 
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gage  train.  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  the  best  of  the  Royalist  generals, 
took  tiie  command  of  their  aiTny  as  it  advanced  into  Somei'set,  and 
drew  the  stress  of  the  war  into  the  west.  Essex  dispatched  a 
picked  force  under  Sir  William  Waller  to  check  their  advance; 
out  Somerset  was  already  lost  ere  he  reached  Bath,  and  the  Corn- 
ishmcn  stormed  his  strong  position  on  Lansdowne  Hill  in  the  teeth 
of  his  guns.  But  the  stubborn  fight  robbed  the  victors  of  their 
leaders  :  Hopton  was  wounded,  Greenvil  sKiin,  and  with  them  fell 
the  two  heroes  of  the  little  army,  Sir  Nicholas  Slanning  and  Sir 
John  Trevanion,  "  both  young,  neither  of  them  above  eight  and 
twenty,  of  entire  friendship  to  one  another,  and  to  Sir  Bevil  Green- 
vil." Waller,  beaten  as  he  was,  hung  on  their  weakened  force  as 
it  moved  for  aid  upon  Oxford,  and  succeeded  in  cooping  up  the  foot 
in  Devizes.  But  the  horse  broke  through,  and  joining  an  army 
which  had  been  sent  to  their  relief  under  Wilmot,  afterward  Lord 
Rochester,  turned  back,  and  dashed  Wallei-'s  army  to  pieces  in  a 
fresh  victory  on  Roundway  Down.  The  Cornish  rising  seemed  to 
have  turned  the  tide  of  the  war.  Strengthened  by  their  earlier 
successes,  and  by  the  succors  which  his  Queen  brought  from  the 
north,  Charles  had  already  prepared  to  advance,  when  Rupert, 
in  a  daring  raid  upon  Wycombe,  met  a  party  of  Parliamentary 
hoi-se,  with  Hampden  at  its  head,  on  Chalgrove  field.  The  skir- 
mish ended  in  the  success  of  the  Royalists,  and  Hampden  was  seen 
riding  off  the  field  "  before  the  action  was  done,  which  he  never 
used  to  do,  and  with  his  head  hanging  down,  and  resting  his  hands 
upon  the  neck  of  his  horse."  He  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his 
death  seemed  an  omen  of  the  ruin  of  the  cause  ne  loved.  Disaster 
followed  disaster.  Essex,  more  and  more  anxious  for  peace,  fell 
back  on  Uxbridge ;  while  a  cowai-dly  surrender  of  Bristol  to  Prince 
Rupert  gave  Charles  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  mas- 
tery of  the  west.  The  news  fell  on  the  Parliament  "  like  a  sentence 
of  death."  The  Lords  debated  nothing  but  proposals  of  peace. 
London  itself  was  divided;  "a  great  multitude  of  the  wives  of 
substantial  citizens"  clamored  at  the  door  of  the  Commons  for 
peace  ;  and  a  flight  of  six  of  the  few  peers  who  remained  at  West- 
minster to  the  camp  at  Oxford  proved  the  general  despair  of  the 
Parliament's  success. 

From  this  moment,  however,  the  firmness  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  began  slowly  to  reverse  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  Waller 
was  received  on  his  return  from  Roundway  Hill  "  as  if  he  had 
brought  the  King  prisoner  with  him."  A  new  army  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Manchester  to  check  the  progress  of 
Newcastle.  In  the  west,  indeed,  things  still  went  badly.  Prince 
Maurice  continued  Rupert's  cai'eer  of  success,  and  the  conquest  of 
Barnstaple  and  Exeter  secured  Devon  for  the  King.  Gloucester 
alone  interrupted  the  communications  between  his  forces  in  Bris- 
tol and  in  the  north ;  and  Charles  moved  against  the  city,  with 
hope  of  a  speedy  sniTcnder.  But  the  gallant  resistance  of  the 
town  called  Essex  to  its  relief.  It  was  reduced  to  a  single  barrel 
of  powder  when  the  Earl's  approach  forced  Charles  to  raise  the 
aiege ;  and  the  Puritan  army  fell  steadily  back  again  on  London, 
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after  an  indecisive  engagement  near  Newbury,  in  which  Lord 
Falkland  fell, 'ingeminating  'Peace,  peace  T"' and  the  London 
train-bands  flung  Rupert's  horsemen  roughly  off  their  front  of 
pikes.  In  this  posture  of  his  affairs  nothing  but  a  great  victory 
could  have  saved  the  King,  for  the  day  which  witnessed  the  tn« 
umphant  return  of  Essex  witnessed  the  solemn  taking  of  the  Cov- 
enant. P^^m  had  resolved,  at  last,  to  fling  the  Scotch  sword  into 
the  wavermg  balance ;  and  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Parliament's 
cause  Sir  Harry  Vane  had  been  dispatched  to  Edinburgh  to  ar- 
range the  terms  on  which  the  aid  of  Scotland  would  be  given. 
First  among  them  stood  the  demand  of  a  ''  unity  in  Religion :'" 
an  adoption,  in  other  words,  of  the  Presbyterian  system  by  the 
Church  of  England.  Events  had  moved  so  rapidly  since  the  ear- 
lier debates  on  Church  government  in  the  Commons  that  some  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind  had  become  a  necessity.  The  bishops  to  a 
man,  and  the  bulk  of  the  clergy  whose  bent  was  pui*ely  episcopaly 
had  joined  the  Royal  cause,  and  were  being  expelled  fix>m  their 
livings  as  ''  delinquents."  Some  new  system  of  Church  govern- 
ment was  imperatively  called  for  by  the  religious  necessities  of 
the  country ;  and,  though  Pym  and  the  leading  statesmen  were 
still  in  opinion  moderate  Episcopalians,  the  growing  force  of  Preft- 
byterianism,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  war,  forced  them  to  seek 
such  a  system  in  the  adoption  of  the  Scotch  discipline.  Scotland, 
for  its  part,  saw  that  the  triumph  of  the  Parliament  was  necessary 
for  its  own  security ;  and  whatever  difficulties  stood  in  the  way 
of  Vane's  wary  and  rapid  negotiations  were  removed  by  the  poli- 
cy of  the  Kinff.  While  the  Parliament  looked  for  aid  to  the  north, 
Charles  had  long  been  seeking  assistance  from  the  Irish  rebels. 
The  Massacre  had  left  them  the  objects  of  a  vengeful  hate  such  as 
England  had  hardly  known  before,  but  with  Charles  they  were 
simply  counters  in  his  game  of  king-craft.  The  conclusion  of  a 
truce  with  them  left  the  army  under  Lord  Ormond,  which  had 
hitherto  held  their  revolt  in  check,  at  the  King'^s  disposal  for  serv- 
ice in  England ;  and  at  the  same  moment  he  secured  a  force  of 
Irish  Catholics  to  support  by  their  landing  in  Argyleshire  a  rising 
of  the  Highlands  under  Montrose,  which  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  at  Edinburgh.  None  of  the  King's  schemes  proveci 
so  fatal  to  his  cause  as  these.  On  their  discovery,  officer  after  oft 
ficer  in  his  own  army  flung  down  their  commissions,  the  peers  who 
had  fled  to  Oxford  fled  back  again  to  London,  and  the  Royalist 
reaction  in  the  Parliament  itself  came  utterly  to  an  end.  Scotland, 
anxious  for  its  own  safety,  hastened  to  sign  the  Covenant ;  and  the 
Commons, "  with  uplifted  hands,"  swore  in  St.  Margaret's  church 
to  observe  it  They  pledged  themselves  to  "  bring  the  Churches 
of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uni- 
formity in  religion,  confession  of  faith,  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment, direction  for  worship,  and  catechizing;  that  we  and  our 
posterity  after  us  may  as  brethren  live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the 
Lord  may  delight  to  live  in  the  midst  of  us:"  to  extirpate  pop- 
ery, ])relacy,  superstition,  schism,  and  profaneness ;  to  "  preserve 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Parliament  and  the  liberties  of 
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the  klDgdom  ;^'  to  punish  malignants  and  opponents  of  reformation 
in  Church  and  State;  to  ''unite  the  two  kingdoms  in  a  firm  peace 
and  union  to  all  posterity."  The  Covenant  ended  with  a  solemn 
acknowledgment  of  national  sin,  and  a  vow  of  reformation.  "  Our 
true,  unfeigned  purpose,  desire,  and  endeavor  for  ourselves  and  all 
others  under  our  power  and  charge,  both  in  public  and  private, 
in  all  duties  we  owe  to  God  and  man,  is  to  amend  our  lives,  and 
each  one  to  go  before  another  in  the  example  of  a  real  reformation." 
The  conclusion  of  the  Covenant  had  been  the  last  work  of  Pym, 
but  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  great  plan  wliich  he  had  formed, 
and  which  was  carried  out  by  the  "  Committee  of  the  Two  King- 
doms," who  were  intrusted  after  his  death  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war  and  of  foreign  affairs.  Three  strong  armies,  comprising 
a  force  of  fifty  thousand  men,  had  been  raised  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign. Essex,  with  the  army  of  the  centre,  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  watching  the  King  at  Oxford,  and  following  him  if  he 
moved,  as  was  expected,  to  the  north  against  the  Scots.  Waller, 
with  the  army  of  the  west,  was  ordered  to  check  Prince  Maurice, 
in  Dorset  and  Devon.  The  force  of  fourteen  thousand  men  which 
had  been  raised  by  the  zeal  of  the  eastern  counties,  and  in  which 
Cromweirs  name  was  becoming  famous  as  a  leader,  was  raised 
into  a  third  army  under  Lord  Aninchester,  and  directed  to  co-oper- 
ate in  Yorkshire  with  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  and  the  Scots.  Charles 
was  at  once  thrown  on  the  defensive.  The  Irish  troops  whose  aid 
he  had  secured  by  his  truce  with  the  rebels  were  cut  to  pieces  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  England,  those  who  landed  in  the  south  by 
Waller,  and  their  fellows  in  Cheshire  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  The 
hands  of  the  last  commander  had  been  freed  by  the  march  of  New- 
castle to  the  Border,  which  the  Scots  were  crossing  "  in  a  great 
frost  and  snow ;"  but  afler  his  dispersion  of  the  Irish  troops,  he  at 
once  called  back  his  opponent  to  York  by  a  victory  on  his  return 
over  the  forces  which  the  Marquis  had  left  to  protect  the  capital 
The  plan  of  Pym  was  now  rapidly  developed.  Essex  and  Waller 
joined  in  the  blockade  of  Oxford,  while  Manchester  and  Fairfax 
united  with  the  Scots  under  the  walls  of  York.  Newcastle's  cry 
for  aid  had  already  been  answered  by  the  dispatch  of  Prince  Rupert 
from  Oxfoi-d  to  gather  forces  on  the  Welsh  border;  and  the  brill- 
iant partisan,  after  breaking  the  sieges  of  Newark  and  Latham 
House,  burst  over  the  Lancashire  Hills  into  Yorkshire,  slipped  by 
the  Parliamentary  army,  and  made  his  way  untouched  into  York. 
But  the  success  of  his  feat  of  arms  tempted  him  to  a  fresh  act  of 
daring :  he  resolved  on  a  decisive  battle,  and  a  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry from  the  two  armies  as  they  faced  each  other  on  Marston 
Moor  brought  on,  as  evening  gathered,  a  disorderly  engagement. 
On  the  one  flank  a  charge  of  the  King's  horse  broke  that  of  the 
Scotch ;  on  the  other,  Cromwell's  brigade  of  "  Ironsides  "  won  iis 
complete  a  success  over  Rupert's  troopeiu  '^  God  made  them  as 
stubble  to  our  swords,"  wrote  the  general  at  the  close  of  the  day ; 
but  in  the  heat  of  victory  he  called  back  his  men  from  the  chase 
to  back  Manchester  in  his  attack  on  the  Royalist  foot,  and  to  rout 
their  other  wing  of  horse  as  it  returned  breathless  from  pursuing 
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the  Scots.  Nowhere  had  the  fishtiDg  been  so  fierce.  A  young 
Puritan  who  lay  dying  on  the  field  told  Cromwell  as  he  bent  over 
him  that  one  thing  lay  on  his  spii-it.  ''  I  asked  him  what  it  was,** 
Cromwell  wrote  afterward.  ^' He  told  me  it  was  that  God  had 
not  suffered  him  to  be  any  more  the  executioner  of  his  enemies." 
At  night-fall  all  was  over;  and  the  Royalist  cause  in  the  north 
had  perished  at  a  single  blow.  Newcastle  fled  over- sea;  York 
surrendered,  and  Rupert,  with  hardly  a  man  at  his  back,  rode 
southward  to  Oxford.  The  blow  was  the  more  terrible  that  it  fell 
on  Charles  at  a  moment  when  his  triumph  in  every  other  quarter 
was  being  secured  by  a  series  of  brilliant  and  unexpected  success- 
es. After  a  month's  siege  the  King  had  escaped  from  Oxford ; 
had  waited  till  £ssex  marched  into  the  west ;  and  then,  turning 
fiercely  on  Waller  at  Cropredy  Bridge,  had  driven  him  back 
broken  to  London,  two  days  before  the  battle  at  Marston  Moor. 
Charles  followed  up  his  success  by  hurrying  in  the  track  of  Elssex, 
whom  he  hoped  to  crush  between  his  own  force  and  that  under 
Prince  Maurice  which  the  Earl  had  marched  to  attack.  By  a  fatal 
error,  Essex  plunged  into  Cornwall,  where  the  country  was  hos- 
tile, and  where  the  King  hemmed  him  in  among  the  hills,  drew 
his  lines  tightly  around  his  army,  and  forced  the  whole  body  of 
the  foot  to  surrender  at  his  mercy,  while  the  hoi'se  cut  their  way 
through  the  besiegers,  and  Essex  himself  fled  by  sea  to  London. 
The  day  of  the  surrender  was  signalized  by  a  Royalist  triumph  in 
Scotland  which  promised  to  undo  what  Marston  Moor  had  done. 
The  plot  which  had  long  since  been  formed  for  the  conquest  of 
Scotland  was  revived  bv  the  landing  of  Irish  soldiers  in  Arijvle. 
Montrose,  throwing  himself  into  the  Highlands,  called  the  clans  to 
arms ;  and  flinging  his  new  force  on  that  of  the  Covenanters  at 
Tippermuir,  gained  a  victory  which  enabled  him  to  occui)y  Perth, 
to  sack  Aberdeen,  and  to  spread  terror  to  Edinburgh.  The  news 
fired  Charles,  as  he  came  up  from  the  west,  to  venture  on  a  march 
upon  London ;  but  though  the  Scots  were  detained  by  the  siege  of 
Newcastle,  the  rest  of  the  victors  at  Marston  Moor  lay  in  his  path 
at  Newbury,  and  their  force  was  strengthened  by  the  army  which 
had  surrendered  in  Cornwall,  and  was  again  brought  into  the  field. 
The  furious  charges  of  the  Royalists  failed  to  break  the  Parlia- 
mentary squadrons,  and  the  soldiers  of  Essex  wiped  away  the 
shame  of  their  defeat  by  flinging  themselves  on  the  cannon  ihey 
had  lost,  and  bringing  them  back  in  triumph  to  their  lines.  Crom- 
well seized  the  moment  of  victorv,  and  besrsred  hard  to  be  suflered 
to  charire  with  his  sinijle  briscade.  But  Manchester,  like  Essex, 
shrank  from  a  crowning  victory  over  the  King.  Charles  was  al- 
lowed to  withdraw  his  army  to  Oxford,  and  even  to  reappear  un- 
checked in  the  field  of  his  defeat. 

The  quarrel  of  Cromwell  with  Lord  Manchester  at  Newbury 
was  destined  to  give  a  new  color  and  direction  to  the  war.  Pym, 
in  fact,  had  hardly  been  borne  to  his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey 
before  Enofland  instinclivelv  recoornized  a  successor  of  vet  irreater 
genius  in  the  victor  of  Mai-ston  Moor.  Born  in  the  dosing  years 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  child  of  a  cadet  of  the  great  house  of  the 
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Cromwells  of  Hinchinbrook,  and  connected  through  liis  mother 
with  Hampden  and  St.  John,  Oliver  had  been  recalled  by  his  fa- 
ther's death  from  a  short  stay  at  Cambridge  to  the  little  family 
estate  at  Huntingdon,  which  he  quitted  for  a  farm  at  St.  Ives. 
We  have  already  seen  his  mood  during  the  years  of  Tyranny,  as 
he  dwelt  in  "prolonging"  and  "blackness*'  amid  fancies  of  com- 
ing death,  the  melancholy  which  formed  the  ground  of  his  nature 
feeding  itself  on  the  inaction  of  the  time.  But  his  energy  made 
itself  felt  the  moment  the  Tyranny  was  over.  His  father  had  sat, 
with  three  of  his  uncles,  in  the  later  Parliaments  of  Elizabeth. 
Oliver  had  himself  been  returaed  to  that  of  1628,  and  the  town 
of  Cambridge  sent  him  as  its  representative  to  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment as  to  the  Long.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  a  courtier.  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  gives  us  our  first  glimpse  of  his  actual  appearance:  "1 
came  into  the  House^  one  morning,  well  clad,  and  perceived  a  gen- 
tleman speaking  whom  I  knew  not,  very  ordinarily  appareled,  for 
it  was  a  plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an 
ill  country  tailor.  His  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very  clean ;  and  I 
remember  a  speck  or  two  of  blood  was  upon  his  little  band,  which 
was  not  much  larger  than  his  collar.  His  hat  was  without  a  hat- 
band. His  stature  was  of  a  good  size ;  his  sword  stuck  close  to 
his  side;  his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish;  his  voice  sharp 
and  untunable,  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fervor."  He  was  al- 
ready "  much  hearkened  unto,"  but  his  power  was  to  assert  itself 
in  deeds  rather  than  in  words.  He  appeared  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  his  own  raising  at  Edgehill;  but  with  the  eye  of  a  bom 
soldier  he  at  once  saw  the  blot  in  the  army  of  Essex.  "A  set  of 
poor  tapsters  and  town  apprentices,"  he  waraed  Hampden, "  would 
never  fight  against  men  of  honor;"  and  he  pointed  to  religious  en- 
thusiasm as  the  one  weapon  which  could  meet  and  turn  the  chiv- 
alry of  the  Cavalier.  Even  to  Hampden  the  plan  seemed  imprac- 
ticable ;  but  the  regiment  of  a  thousand  men  which  Cromwell 
raised  for  the  Association  of  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  which  soon 
became  known  as  his  Ironsides,  was  formed  strictly  of  "  men  of 
religion."  He  spent  his  fortune  fi-eely  on  the  task  ho  set  him- 
self. "  The  business  . .  .  hath  had  of  me  in  money  between  eleven 
and  twelve  hundred  pounds,  therefore  my  private  estate  can  do 
little  to  help  the  public. ...  I  have  little  money  of  my  own  [left] 
to  help  my  soldiers."  But  they  were  "a  lovely  company,"  be 
tells  his  friends  with  soldierly  pride.  No  blasphemy,  drinking, 
disorder,  or  impiety  were  sufiered  in  their  ranks.  "Not  a  man 
swears  but  he  pays  his  twelve  pence."  Nor  was  his  choice  of 
"men  of  religion "  the  only  innovation  Cromwell  introduced  into 
his  new  regiment.  The  social  conditions  which  restricted  com- 
mand to  men  of  birth  were  disregarded.  "It  may  be,"  he  wrote 
in  answer  to  complaints  from  the  committee  of  the  Association, 
"  it  provokes  your  spirit  to  see  such  plain  men  made  captains  of 
horse.  It  had  been  well  that  men  of  nonor  and  birth  had  entered 
into  their  employments;  but  why  do  they  not  appear?  But  see- 
ing it  is  necessary  the  work  roust  go  on,  better  plain  men  than 
none ;  but  best  to  have  men  patient  of  wants^  faithful  and  consci- 
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eiitious  in  their  employment,  and  such,  I  hope,  these  will  approve 
themselves.''  The  words  paint  Cromwell's  temper  accurately 
enough :  he  is  far  more  of  the  practical  soldier  than  of  the  theo- 
logical reformer;  though  his  genius  already  breaks  in  npon  his 
aristocratic  and  conservative  sympathies,  and  catches  glimpses  of 
the  social  revolution  to  which  the  war  was  drifting.  "I  had 
rather,"  he  once  burst  out  impatiently,  ^'  have  a  plain  russet-coat- 
ed captain,  that  knows  what  he  fights  for  and  loves  what  he 
knows,  than  what  you  call  a  gentleman,  and  is  nothing  else.  I 
honor  a  gentleman  that  is  so  indeed"  he  ends,  with  a  character- 
istic return  to  his  more  common  mood  of  feeling.  The  same  prac- 
tical temper  broke  out  in  an  innovation  which  had  more  imme- 
diate results.  Bitter  as  had  been  his  hatred  of  the  bishops,  and 
strenuously  as  he  had  worked  to  bring  about  a  change  in  Church 
government,  Cromwell,  like  most  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders, 
seems  to  have  been  content  with  the  new  Prcsbyterianism,  and 
the  Presbyterians  were  more  than  content  with  him.  Lord  Man- 
chester "suffered  him  to  guide  the  army  at  his  pleasure."  "The 
man,  Cromwell,"  writes  the  Scotchman  Baillie, "  is  a  very  wise  and 
active  head,  universally  well  beloved  as  religious  and  stout** 
But  against  dissidents  from  their  own  system,  the  Presbyterians 
were  as  bitter  as  Laud  himself;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  Nonconform- 
ity was  now  rising  every  day  into  lai^er  proportions,  while  the 
new  claim  of  liberty  of  worship  was  becoming  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  time.  Cromwell  met  the  problem  in  his  unspecnla* 
tive  fashion.  He  wanted  good  soldiers  and  good  men ;  and,  if 
they  were  these,  the  Independent,  the  Baptist,  the  Levelcr  found 
entry  among  his  Ironsides.  "  You  would  respect  them,  did  you 
see  them,"  he  answered  the  panic  -  stricken  Presbyterians,  who 
charged  them  with  "  Anabaptist ry  "  and  revolutionary  aims ;  "  they 
are  no  Anabaptists:  they  are  honest,  sober  Christians;  they  ex- 
pect to  be  used  as  men."  He  was  soon  to  be  driven  —  as  in  the 
social  change  we  noticed  before — to  a  far  larger  and  grander  point 
of  view.  '*The  State,"  he  boldly  laid  down  at  last,  "in  choosing 
men  to  serve  it,  takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions.  If  they  be  will- 
ing faithfully  to  serve  it,  that  satisfies."  But  as  yet  he  was  busier 
with  his  new  reijimeut  than  with  theories;  and  the  Ironsides  were 
no  sooner  in  action  than  they  proved  themselves  such  soldiei-s  as 
the  war  had  never  seen  yet.  "  Truly  they  were  never  beaten  at 
all,"  their  leader  said  proudly  at  its  close.  At  Winceby  fight 
they  charged  "singing  psalms,"  cleared  Lincolnshire  of  the  Cav- 
endishes, and  freed  the  eastern  counties  from  all  danger  from  New- 
castle's part.  At  Marston  Moor  thev  faced  and  routed  Rupert's 
chivalry.  At  Newbury  it  was  only  Slanchester's  reluctance  that 
hindered  them  from  completing  the  ruin  of  Charles. 

Cromwell  had  shown  his  capacity  for  organization  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Ironsides;  his  military  genius  had  displayed  itself  at 
Marston  Moor.  Newbury  first  raised  him  into  a  political  leader. 
"  Without  a  more  speedy,  vigorous,  and  effective  prosecution  of 
the  war,"  he  said  to  the  Commons  after  his  quarrel  with  Man- 
chester, "casting  off  all  lingering  proceedings,  like  those  of  sol- 
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diers  of  fortune  beyond  sea  to  spin  out  a  war,  we  shall  make  the 
kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  hate  the  name  of  a  Parliament."  But 
under  the  leaders  who  at  present  conducted  it  a  vigorous  conduct 
of  the  war  was  hopeless.  They  were,  in  Cromweirs  plain  words, 
"  afraid  to  conquer."  They  desired  not  to  crush  Charles,  but  to 
force  him  back,  with  as  much  of  his  old  strength  remaining  as 
might  be,  to  the  position  of  a  constitutional  King.  The  old  loy- 
alty, too,  clogged  their  enterprise ;  they  shrank  from  the  taint  of 
treason.  "  If  the  King  be  beaten,"  Manchester  urged  at  New- 
bury, ^'  he  will  still  be  King;  if  he  beat  us,  he  will  hang  us  all  for  ' 
traitors."  To  a  mood  like  this  Cromwell's  reply  seemed  horrible. 
"  If  I  met  the  Kins  in  battle,  I  would  fire  my  pistol  at  the  King 
as  at  another."  Ihe  army,  too,  as  he  long  ago  urged  at  Edge- 
hill,  was  not  an  army  to  conquer  with.  Now,  as  then,  he  urged 
that  till  the  whole  force  was  new  modeled,  and  placed  under  a 
stricter  discipline,  "they  must  not  expect  any  notable  success  in 
any  thing  they  went  about."  But  the  first  step  in  such  a  reor- 
ganization must  be  a  change  of  officers  The  army  was  led  and 
officered  by  membera  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  »Blf-renouncing 
Ordinance,  which  was  introduced  by  Cromwell  and  Vane,  de- 
clared the  tenure  of  civil  or  military  offices  incompatible  with  a 
seat  in  either.  In  spite  of  a  long  ana  bitter  resistance,  which  was 
justified  at  a  later  time  by  the  political  results  which  followed 
this  rupture  of  the  tie  which  had  hitherto  bound  the  army  to  the 
Parliament,  the  drift  of  public  opinion  was  too  strong  to  be  with- 
stood. The  passage  of  the  Orainance  brought  about  the  retire- 
ment of  Essex,  Manchester,  and  Waller ;  and  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  army  went  rapidly  on  under  a  new  commander-in- 
chief.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the  hero  of  the  long  contest  in  York- 
shire, and  who  had  been  raised  into  fame  by  his  victory  at  Nant- 
wich  and  his  bravery  at  Marston  Moor.  The  principles  on  which 
Cromwell  had  formed  his  Ironsides  were  carried  out  on  a  larger 
scale  in  the  "New  Model."  The  one  aim  was  to  get  together 
twenty  thousand  "honest"  men.  "Be  careful,"  Cromwell  wrote, 
"  what  captains  of  horse  you  choose,  what  men  be  mounted.  A 
few  honest  men  are  better  than  numbers.  If  you  choose  godly, 
honest  men  to  be  captains  of  horse,  honest  men  will  follow  them." 
The  result  was  a  curious  medley  of  men  of  different  ranks  among 
the  officers  of  the  New  Model.  The  bulk  of  those  in  high  com- 
mand remained  men  of  noble  or  gentle  blood — Montagues,  Pick- 
erings, Fortescues,  Sheffield?,  Sidneys,  and  the  like.  But  side  by 
side  with  these,  though  in  far  smaller  proportion,  were  seen  officers 
like  Ewer,  who  had  been  a  serving-man,  like  Okey,  who  had  been 
a  drayman,  or  Rainsborough,  who  had  been  a  "skipper  at  sea." 
Equally  strange  was  the  mixture  of  religions  in  its  ranks.  A  clause 
in  the  Act  for  new  modeling  the  army  had  enabled  Fairfax  to 
dispense  with  the  signature  of  the  Covenant  in  the  case  of"  godly 
men;"  and  among  the  farmers  from  the  eastern  counties,  who 
formed  the  bulk  of  its  privates,  dissidence  of  every  type  had  gain- 
ed a  firm  foothold.  A  result  hardly  less  notable,  though  less  fore- 
seen, was  the  youth  of  the  officers.    Among  those  in  h]j;|;h  oom- 
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mand  there  were  few  who,  like  Cromwell,  had  passed  middle  age. 
Fairfax  was  but  thirty-three,  and  most  of  his  colonels  were  even 
youDger.  Of  the  political  aspect  of  the  New  Model  we  shall  have 
to  speak  at  a  later  time ;  but  as  yet  its  energy  was  directed  solely 
to  '^  the  speedy  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.''  The  efforts 
of  the  peace  party  were  frustrated  at  the  very  moment  when 
Fairfax  was  ready  for  action  by  the  policy  of  the  King.  From 
the  moment  when  Newbury  marked  the  breach  between  the  peace 
and  war  parties  in  the  Parliament,  the  Scotch  Commissioners  had 
been  backed  by  the  former  in  pressing  for  fresh  negotiations  with 
Charles.  These  were  opened  at  Uxbridge,  and  prolonged  for  six 
months ;  but  the  hopes  of  concession  which  Charles  had  held  out 
through  the  winter  wei*e  suddenly  withdrawn  in  the  spring.  He 
saw,  as  he  thought,  the  Parliamentary  army  dissolved  and  ruined 
by  the  new  modeling,  at  the  instant  when  news  came  from  Scot- 
land of  fresh  successes  on  the  part  of  Montrose,  and  of  his  over- 
throw of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle's  troops  in  the  victory  of  Inver- 
lochy.  "Before  the  end  of  the  summer,"  wrote  the  conqueror,  "I 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  come  to  your  Majesty's  aid  with  a  brave 
army."  The  negotiations  at  Uxbridge  were  at  once  broken  off, 
and  a  few  months  later  the  King  opened  his  campaign  by  a  march 
to  the  north,  where  he  hoped  to  form  a  junction  with  Montrose. 
Leicester  was  stormed,  the  blockade  of  Chester  raised,  and  the 
eastern  counties  threatened,  until  Fairfax,  who  had  hoped  to  draw 
Charles  back  again  by  a  blockade  of  Oxford,  hurried  at  last  on  his 
track.  Cromwell,  who  had  been  suffered  by  the  House  to  retain 
his  command  for  a  few  days,  joined  Fairfax  as  he  drew  near  the 
King,  and  his  arrival  was  greeted  by  loud  shouts  of  welcome  from 
the  troops.  The  two  armies  met  near  Naseby,  to  the  northwest 
of  Northampton.  The  King  was  eager  to  fight  "Never  have 
my  affairs  been  in  as  good  a  state,"  he  cried ;  and  Prince  Rupert 
was  as  impatient  as  his  uncle.  On  the  other  side,  even  Cromwell 
doubted  the  success  of  the  new  experiment.  "  I  can  say  this  of 
Naseby,"  he  wrote  soon  after,  "  that  when  I  saw  the  enemy  dmw 
up  and  march  in  gallant  order  toward  us,  and  we,  a  company  of 
poor  ignorant  men,  to  seek  to  order  our  battle,  the  general  having 
commanded  mo  to  order  all  the  horse,  I  could  not,  riding  alone 
about  my  business,  but  smile  out  to  God  in  praises,  in  assurance 
of  victory,  because  God  would  by  things  that  are  not  bring  to 
naught  tilings  that  are.  Of  which  I  had  great  assurance,  and 
God  did  it."  The  battle  began  with  a  furious  chai-ge  of  Rupert 
uphill,  which  routed  the  wing  opposed  to  him  under  L-cton  ;  while 
the  Royalist  foot,  after  a  single  discharge,  clubbed  their  muskets 
and  fell  on  the  centre  under  P'airfax  so  hotly  that  it  slowly  and 
stubbornly  gave  way.  But  the  Ironsides  were  conquerors  on  the 
left.  A  single  charge  broke  the  northern  horse  under  Langdale, 
who  had  already  lied  before  them  at  Marston  Moor;  and,  holding 
his  troops  firmly  in  hand,  Cromwell  fell  with  them  on  the  fiank 
of  the  Royalist  foot  in  the  very  crisis  of  its  success.  A  panic  of 
the  Royal  reserve,  and  its  fiight  from  the  field,  aided  his  efforts: 
it  was  in  vain  that  Rupert  returned  with  forces  exhausted  by  pur^ 
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suit,  that  Charles,  in  a  passion  of  despair,  called  on  his  troopera 
for  "one  charge  more,"  The, battle  was  over:  artillery, baggage, 
even  the  Royal  papers,  fell  into  the  conqueror^s  hands ;  five  thou- 
sand men  surrendered ;  only  two  thousand  followed  the  King  in 
his  headlong  flight  upon  the  west.  The  war  was  ended  at  a  blow. 
While  Charles  wandered  helplessly  in  search  of  fresh  forces^  Fair- 
fax marched  rapidly  into  Somersetshire,  routed  the  Royal  forces 
at  Langport,  and  in  three  weeks  was  master  of  the  west.  A  vic- 
tory at  Kilsyth,  which  gave  Scotland  for  the  moment  to  Mon- 
trose, threw  a  transient  gleam  over  the  darkening  fortunes  of  his 
master's  cause ;  but  the  surrender  of  Bristol,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  last  force  Charles  could  collect  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Ches- 
ter, was  followed  by  news  of  the  crushing  and  irretrievable  de- 
feat of  the  "  Great  Marquis "  at  Philiphaugh.  In  the  wreck  of 
the  Royal  cause  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  over  an  incident 
which  brings  out  in  relief  the  best  temper  of  both  sides.  Crom- 
well "  spent  much  time  with  God  in  prayer  before  the  storm  "  of 
Basing  House,  where  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  had  held  stoutly 
out  through  the  war  for  the  King.  The  storm  ended  its  resist- 
ance, and  the  brave  old  Royalist  was  brought  in  a  pnsoner  with 
his  house  flaming  around  him.  He  "  broke  out,'^  reports  a  Puri- 
tan by-stander,  "  and  said  '  that  if  the  King  had  no  more  ground 
in  England  but  Basing  House  he  would  adventure  it  as  he  did, 
and  so  maintain  it  to  the  uttermost,'  comforting  himself  in  this 
matter '  that  Basing  House  was  called  Loyalty.' "  Of  loyalty  such 
as  this  Charles  was  utterly  unworthy.  The  seizure  of  his  papers  at 
Naseby  had  hardly  disclosed  his  intrigues  with  the  Irish  Catholics, 
when  the  Parliament  was  able  to  reveal  to  England  a  fresh  treaty 
with  them,  which  purchased  no  longer  their  neutrality,  but  their 
aid,  by  the  simple  concession  of  every  demand  they  had  made. 
The  shame  was  without  profit,  for  whatever  aid  Ireland  mi^ht  have 
given  came  too  late  to  be  of  service.  The  spring  of  the  following 
year  saw  the  few  troops  who  still  clung  to  Cuarles  surrounded  ana 
routed  at  Stow.  "  You  have  done  your  work  now,"  their  leader, 
Sir  Jacob  Astley,  said  bitterly  to  bis  conquerors,  ^^and  may  go  to 
play,  unless  you  fall  out  among  yourselves." 


Section  VIII.— Tl&e  Araty  and  (be  ParUament.    1640-1649. 

[Authorities. — Mainly  as  before,  though  Clarendon,  inTalaable  during  the  l»og- 
reas  of  the  war,  is  of  little  yalue  hers,  and  CromweU's  letters  become,  nnfortanatdj, 
few  at  the  moment  when  we  most  need  their  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  Ludlow  and 
Whitclock,  as  well  ns  the  passionate  and  unscrupalons  ** Memoirs"  of  Holies  and 
Major  Hutchinson,  become  of  much  importance.  For  Charles  himself,  we  hare  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert's  '*  Memoirs  "  of  the  last  two  years  of  this  reign.  Bumet*s  *  *  Lires 
of  the  Hamiltons  "  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  Scotch  affairs  at  this  time,  and  Sir 
James  Tumor  s  '*  Memoirs"  on  the  Scotch  invasion.  The  eariy  history  of  the  In- 
dependents, and  of  the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  is  well  told  bj  Mr.  MaMon 
("Life  of  Milton,"  vol.  iii.).] 


With  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  we  enter  on  a  short  period  of 
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mand  there  were  few  who,  like  Cromwell,  had  passed  middle  age. 
Fairfax  was  but  thirty-three,  and  most  of  his  colonels  were  even 
younger.  Of  the  political  aspect  of  the  New  Model  we  shall  have 
to  speak  at  a  later  time ;  but  as  yet  its  energy  was  directed  solely 
to  '^  the  speedy  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war."  The  efforts 
of  the  peace  party  wei*e  frustrated  at  the  very  moment  when 
Fairfax  was  ready  for  action  by  the  policy  of  the  King.  From 
the  moment  when  Newbury  marked  the  breach  between  the  peace 
and  war  parties  in  the  Parliament,  the  Scotch  Commissioners  had 
been  backed  by  the  former  in  pressing  for  fresh  negotiations  with 
Charles.  These  were  opened  at  Uxbridge,  and  prolonged  for  six 
months ;  but  the  hopes  of  concession  which  Charles  had  held  out 
through  the  winter  were  suddenly  withdrawn  in  the  spring.  He 
saw,  as  he  thought,  the  Parliamentary  army  dissolved  and  mined 
by  the  new  modeling,  at  the  instant  when  news  came  from  Scot- 
land of  fresh  successes  on  the  part  of  Montrose,  and  of  his  over- 
throw of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle's  troops  in  the  victory  of  Inver- 
lochy.  "Before  the  end  of  the  summer,"  wrote  the  conqueror,"! 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  come  to  your  Majesty's  aid  with  a  brave 
army."  The  negotiations  at  Uxbridge  were  at  once  broken  off, 
and  a  few  months  later  the  King  opened  his  campaign  by  a  march 
to  the  north,  where  he  hoped  to  form  a  junction  with  Montrose. 
Leicester  was  stormed,  the  blockade  of  Chester  raised,  and  the 
eastern  counties  threatened,  until  Fairfax,  who  had  hoped  to  draw 
Charles  back  again  by  a  blockade  of  Oxford,  hurried  at  last  on  his 
track.  Cromwell,  who  had  been  suffci*ed  by  the  House  to  retain 
his  command  for  a  few  days,  joined  Fairfax  as  he  drew  near  the 
King,  and  his  arrival  was  greeted  by  loud  shouts  of  welcome  from 


was  as  impatient  as  his  uncle.  On  the  other  side,  even  Cromwell 
doubted  the  success  of  the  new  experiment.  "  I  can  say  this  of 
Naseby,"  he  wrote  soon  after,  "  that  when  I  saw  the  enemy  draw 
up  and  march  in  gallant  order  toward  us,  and  we,  a  company  of 
poor  ignorant  men,  to  seek  to  order  our  battle,  the  general  having 
commanded  me  to  order  all  the  horse,  I  could  not,  riding  alone 
about  my  business,  but  smile  out  to  God  in  praises,  in  assurance 
of  victory,  because  God  would  by  things  that  are  not  bring  to 
naught  things  that  are.  Of  which  I  had  great  assurance,  and 
God  did  it."  The  battle  began  with  a  furious  chai-ge  of  Rupert 
uphill,  which  routed  the  wing  opposed  to  him  under  L-cton  ;  while 
the  Royalist  foot,  after  a  single  discharge,  clubbed  their  muskets 
and  fell  on  the  centre  underP^airfax  so  hotly  that  it  slowly  and 
stubbornly  gave  way.  But  the  Ironsides  were  conquerors  on  the 
left.  A  smgle  charge  broke  the  northern  horse  under  Langdale, 
who  had  already  fled  before  them  at  Marston  Moor;  and,  holding 
his  troops  firmly  in  hand,  Cromwell  fell  with  them  on  the  flank 
of  the  Royalist  foot  in  the  very  crisis  of  its  success.  A  panic  of 
the  Royal  reserve,  and  its  flight  from  the  field,  aided  his  efforts: 
it  was  in  vain  that  Rupert  returned  with  forces  exhausted  by  pur- 
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suit,  that  Charles,  in  a  passion  of  despair,  called  on  his  troopers 
for  "one  charge  more."  The. battle  was  over:  artillery, baggage, 
even  the  Royal  papers,  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands ;  five  thou- 
sand men  surrendered ;  only  two  thousand  followed  the  King  in 
Ills  headlong  flight  upon  the  west.  The  war  was  ended  at  a  blow. 
While  Charles  wandered  helplessly  in  search  of  fresh  forces^  Fair- 
fax marched  rapidly  into  Somersetshire,  routed  the  Royal  forces 
at  Langport,  and  in  three  weeks  was  master  of  the  west.  A  vic- 
tory at  Kilsyth,  which  gave  Scotland  for  the  moment  to  Mon- 
trose, threw  a  transient  gleam  over  the  darkening  fortunes  of  his 
master's  cause ;  but  the  surrender  of  Bristol,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  last  force  Charles  could  collect  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Ches- 
ter, was  followed  by  news  of  the  crushing  and  irretrievable  de- 
feat of  the  "  Great  Marquis "  at  Philiphaugh.  In  the  wreck  of 
the  Royal  cause  wo  may  pause  for  a  moment  over  an  incident 
which  brings  out  in  relief  the  best  temper  of  both  sides.  Crom- 
well "spent  much  time  with  God  in  prayer  before  the  storm"  of 
Basing  House,  where  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  had  held  stoutly 
out  through  the  war  for  the  King.  The  storm  ended  its  resist- 
ance, and  the  brave  old  Royalist  was  brought  in  a  prisoner  with 
his  house  flamine  around  him.  He  "  broke  out,"  reports  a  Puri- 
tan by-stander,  "and  said  ' that  if  the  King  had  no  more  ground 
in  England  but  Basing  House  he  would  adventure  it  as  he  did, 
and  so  maintain  it  to  the  uttermost,'  comforting  himself  in  this 
matter '  that  Basing  House  was  called  Loyalty.' "  Of  loyalty  such 
as  this  Charles  was  utterly  unworthy.  The  seizure  of  his  papers  at 
Naseby  had  hardly  disclosed  his  intrigues  with  the  Irish  Catholics, 
when  the  Parliament  was  able  to  reveal  to  England  a  fresh  treaty 
with  them,  which  purchased  no  longer  their  neutrality,  but  their 
aid,  by  the  simple  concession  of  every  demand  they  had  made. 
The  shame  was  without  profit,  for  whatever  aid  Ireland  might  have 
given  came  too  late  to  be  of  service.  The  spring  of  the  following 
year  saw  the  few  troops  who  still  clung  to  Cuarles  surrounded  ana 
routed  at  Stow.  "  You  have  done  your  work  now,"  their  leader, 
Sir  Jacob  Astley,  said  bitterly  to  his  conquerors,  ^*  and  may  go  to 
play,  unless  you  fall  out  among  yoprselves." 


Section  VIII.«-Tl&e  Araty  and  Uie  ParUament.    1640-1649. 

[Authorities, — Mainly  as  before,  though  Clarendon,  inTalaable  daring  the  prog- 
reaa  of  the  war,  is  of  little  yalue  hers,  and  Cromwell's  letters  become,  nnfortanatdj, 
few  at  the  moment  when  we  most  need  their  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  Ludlow  and 
Whitelock,  as  well  as  the  passionate  and  unscmpalous  **  Memoirs'*  of  Holies  and 
Major  Hutchinson,  become  of  much  importance.  For  Charles  himself,  we  have  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert's  *  *  Memoirs  "  of  the  last  two  years  of  this  reign.  Burnet's  •  *  Lives 
of  the  Hamiltons  "  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  Scotch  affairs  at  this  time,  and  Sir 
James  Turner  s  '*  Memoirs"  on  the  Scotch  invasion.  The  early  history  of  the  In- 
dependents, and  of  the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  is  well  told  by  Mr.  MaMon 
("Life  of  Milton,"  vol.  lii.).] 


With  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  we  enter  on  a  short  period  of 
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confined  stnisgleti  tedious  and  nnintenmting  in  its  ooter  details, 
bat  of  far  himer  interest  than  even  the  war  itself  in  its  bearing 
on  our  after  nistory.  Modem  England,  the  England  among  whose 
thooffhts  and  sentiments  we  actuSly  live,  began  with  the  triumph 
of.lwaaeby.  Old  things  nassed  suddenly  away.  When  Astiey 
gave  up  his  sword^  the  ^  work "  of  the  generations  which  had 
strolled  for  Protestantism  against  Catholicism,  for  public  liberty 
against  absolute  rule,  in  his  own  emphatic  phrase,  was  ''done.** 
So  &r  as  these  contests  were  concerned,  however  the  later  Stuarts 
might  strive  to  reyive  them,  England  could  safely  ^go  to  play." 
But  with  the  end  of  this  older  work  a  new  work  at  once  bi^an. 
The  constitutional  and  ecclesiastical  problems  which  still  in  one 
shape  or  another  beset  us  started  to  the  front  as  subiects  of  nation- 
al debate  in  the  years  between  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
death  of  the  Kine.  The  two  ffreat  parties  which  have  ever  since 
divided  the  social,  the  politicaT,  and  the  religious  life  of  England, 
whether  as  Independents  and  Presbyterians,  as  Whigs  and  Toriei, 
or  as  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  sprang  into  organueed  existence 
in  the  contest  between  the  Army  and  the  Parliament.  Tlien  for 
the  first  time  began  the  struggle  between  political  tradition  and 
political  progress,  between  the  principle  of  religious  conformity 
and  the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  which  is  far  from  haviiq; 
ended  yet. 

It  was  the  religious  stru^le  which  drew  the  political  in  its 
train.  We  have  already  witnessed  the  rise  under  Elizabeth  of 
sects  who  did  not  aim,  like  the  Presbyterians,  at  a  change  in 
Church  government,  but  rejected  the  notion  of  a  national  Church 
at  all,  and  insisted  on  the  right  of  each  congregation  to  nerfect 
independence  of  fiuth  and  worship.  At  the  close  of  the  Queen's 
reign,  however,  these  *^  Brownists,**  as  they  were  called  from  one 
Brown,  a  clergyman  who  maintained  their  tenets,  had  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared.  Some,  as  we  saw  in  the  notable  instance  of 
the  congregation  which  produced  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  had  found 
a  refuge  in  Holland,  but  the  bulk  had  been  driven  to  a  fresh  con- 
formity with  the  Established  Church.  *^As  for  those  which  wo 
call  Brownists,"  says  Bacon,  **  being  when  they  were  at  the  best 
a  very  small  number  of  very  silly  and  base  people,  here  and  there 
in  corners  dispersed,  they  are  now  (thanks  be  to  God),  by  the 
good  remedies  that  have  been  used,  suppressed  and  worn  oat  so 
as  there  is  scarce  any  news  of  them.''  As  soon,  however,  as  Ab- 
bot's primacy  promised  a  milder  rule,  the  Separatist  refugees  be- 
gan to  venture  timidly  back  again  to  Englana.  During  their  ex- 
Ho  in  Holland  the  main  body,  under  Kobinson,  had  contented 
themselves  with  the  free  development  of  their  system  of  independ- 
ent congregations,  each  forming  In  Itself  a  complete  Church,  and 
to  them  the  name  of  Independents  at  a  later  time  attached  itself 
A  small  part,  however,  had  drifted  into  a  more  marked  severance 
in  doctrine  from  the  Established  Church,  especially  in  their  belief 
of  the  necessity  of  adult  baptism,  a  belief  from  which  their  ob- 
scure congregation  at  Leyden  became  known  as  that  of  the  Bap- 
tists.   Both  of  these  sects  gathered  a  church  in  London  in  the 
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middle  of  James'8  reign,  but  the  persecuting  zeal  of  Land  pre- 
vented any  spread  of  their  opinions  under  that  of  his  successor; 
and  it  was  not  till  their  numbers  were  suddenly  increased  by  the 
retui-n  of  a  host  of  emigrants  from  New  England,  with  Hugh 
Peters  at  their  head,  on  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  that 
the  Congregational  or  Independent  body  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Lilburne  and  Burton  soon  declared  themselves  adherents 
of  what  was  called  "  the  New  England  way ;"  and  a  year  later 
saw  in  London  alone  the  rise  of  "fourscore  congregations  of  sev- 
eral sectaries,"  as  Bishop  Hall  scornfully  tells  us, "  instructed  by 
guides  fit  for  them,  cobblers,  tailors,  felt-makers,  and  such-like 
trash."  But  little  religious  weight,  however,  could  be  attributed 
as  yet  to  the  Congregational  movement.  Baxter  at  this  time  had 
not  heard  of  the  existence  of  any  Independents,  Milton  in  his 
earlier  pamphlets  shows  no  sign  of  their  influence.  Of  the  hun- 
dred and  ^\(i  ministers  present  in  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
only  five  were  Congregational  in  sympathy,  and  these  were  all 
returned  refugees  from  Holland.  Among  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty  London  ministers  in  1643,  only  three  were  suspected  of 
leanings  toward  the  Sectaries. 

The  struggle  with  Charles,  in  fact,  at  its  outset  only  threw  new 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  religious  freedom.  It  was  with  strictly 
conservative  aims  in  ecclesiastical  as  inpolitical  matters  that  Pym 
and  his  colleagues  began  the  strife.  Their  avowed  purpose  was 
simply  to  restore  the  Church  of  England  to  its  state  under  Eliza- 
beth, and  to  free  it  from  "  innovations,''  from  the  changes  intro- 
duced by  Laud  and  his  fellow-prelates.  ITie  great  majonty  of  the 
Parliament  were  averse  to  any  alterations  in  the  constitution  or 
doctrine  of  the  Church  itself ;  and  it  was  only  the  refusal  of  the 
bishops  to  accept  any  diminution  of  their  power  and  revenues,  the 
growth  of  a  party  hostile  to  Episcopalian  goveniment,  the  neces- 
sity for  purchasing  the  aid  of  the  Scots  by  a  union  in  religion  as 
in  politics,  and,  above  all,  the  urgent  need  of  constructing  some  new 
ecclesiastical  organization  in  the  place  of  the  older  organization 
which  had  become  impossible  from  the  Royalist  attitude  of  the 
bishops,  that  forced  on  the  two  Houses  the  adoption  of  the  Cov- 
enant. But  the  change  to  a  Presbyterian  system  of  Church  gov- 
ernment seemed  at  that  time  of  little  import  to  the  bulk  of  English- 
men. The  Laudian  dogma  of  the  necessity  of  bishops  was  held 
by  few ;  and  the  change  was  generally  regarded  with  approval  as 
one  which  brought  the  Church  of  England  nearer  to  that  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  the  reformed  Churches  of  the  continent.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  change  in  its  administration,  no  one  imagined 
that  it  had  ceased  to  be  the  Church  of  England.  The  Tudor  the- 
ory of  its  relation  to  the  State,  of  its  right  to  embrace  all  English- 
men within  its  pale,  and  to  dictate  what  should  be  their  faith  and 
form  of  worship,  remained  utterly  unquestioned  by  any  man  of 
note.  The  sentiments  on  which  such  a  theoiy  rested  indeed  for 
its  main  support,  the  power  of  historical  tradition,  the  association 
of  "  dissidence  "  with  danger  to  the  State,  the  strone  English  in- 
stinct of  order,  the  as  strong  English  dislike  of  .*'  innovations," 
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with  the  abhorrence  of  ^^ndifferency^^as  a  sign  of  lukewarmness 
in  matters  of  religion,  had  only  been  intensified  by  the  earlier  in- 
cidents of  the  struggle  with  the  King.  The  Parliament  therefore 
had  steadily  pressed  on  the  new  system  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment in  the  midst  of  the  troubles  of  the  war.  An  Assembly  of 
Divines  assembled  at  Westminster  received  orders  to  revise  the 
Articles,  to  draw  up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  a  Directory  of 
Public  Worship,  and  these,  with  their  scheme  of  Church  govern- 
ment— a  scheme  only  distinguished  from  that  of  Scotland  by  the 
significant  addition  of  a  lay  court  of  superior  appeal  set  by  Par- 
liament over  the  whole  system  of  Church  courts  and  assemblies — 
were  accepted  by  the  Houses  and  embodied  in  a  series  of  Ordi- 
nances. 

Had  the  change  been  made  at  the  moment  when, ''  with  uplifted 
hands,"  the  Commons  swore  to  the  Covenant  in  St. Margaret's,  it 
would  probably  have  been  accepted  by  the  country  at  large.  But 
it  met  with  a  very  different  welcome  when  it  came  at  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  spite  of  repeated  votes  of  Parliament  for  its  establish- 
ment, the  pure  Presbyterian  system  took  root  only  in  London  and 
Lancashire.  While  the  divines,  indeed,  were  drawing  up  their 
platform  of  uniform  belief  and  worship  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber, 
dissidence  had  grown  into  a  religious  power.  In  the  terrible  agony 
of  the  long  struggle  against  Charles,  individual  conviction  became 
a  stronger  force  than  religious  tradition.  Hieological  speculation 
took  an  unprecedented  boldness  from  the  temper  of  the  timeSp 
Four  years  after  the  war  had  begun  a  horror-stricken  pamphleteer 
numbered  sixteen  religious  sects  as  existing  in  defiance  of  the  law; 
and,  widely  as  these  bodies  differed  among  themselves,  all  at  one 
in  repudiating  any  right  of  control  in  faith  or  worship  by  the 
Church  or  its  clergy.  Milton,  who  had  left  his  Presbyterian 
stand-point,  saw  at  last  that  "  new  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest 
writ  large."  The  question  of  sectarianism  soon  grew  into  a  prac- 
tical one  from  its  bearing  on  the  war;  for  the  class  specially  in- 
fected with  the  new  spirit  of  religious  freedom  was  just  the  class 
to  whose  zeal  and  vigor  the  Parliament  was  forced  to  look  for 
success  in  its  struggle.  We  have  seen  the  prevalence  of  this 
spirit  among  the  farmers  from  whom  Cromwell  drew  his  Ironsides, 
and  his  enlistment  of  these  '^ sectaries"  was  the  first  direct  breach 
in  the  old  system  of  conformity,  Cromwell  had  signed  the  Cov- 
enant, and  there  is  no  reason  for  crediting  him  with  any  aversion 
to  Presbyterianism  as  a  system  of  doctrine  or  of  Church  organiza- 
tion. His  first  step,  indeed,  was  a  purely  practical  one,  a  step  dic- 
tated by  military  necessities,  and  excused  in  his  mind  by  a  sym- 
pathy with  "honest"  men,  as  well  as  by  the  growing  but  still 
vague  notion  of  a  communion  among  Christians  wider  than  that 
of  outer  conformity  in  worship  or  belief.  But  the  alarm  and  re- 
monstrances of  the  Presbyterians  forced  his  mind  rapidly  forward. 
"  The  State,  in  choosing  men  to  serve  it,"  Cromwell  wrote  before 
Marston  Moor,  "takes  no  notice  of  their  opinions.  ■  If  they  be  will- 
ing faithfully  to  serve  it,  that  satisfies."  Marston  Moor  encour- 
aged him  to  press  on  the  Parliament  the  necessity  of  at  least 
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"tolerating'*  dissidents,  and  he  succeeded  iu  procuring  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  find  some  means  of  effecting  this. 
But  the  conservative  temper  of  the  Presbyterian  Churchmen  was 
fairly  roused  by  his  act,  and  by  the  growth  of  sectarianism.  "We 
detest  and  abhor,"  wrote  the  London  clergy  in  1646, "  the  much- 
endeavored  Toleration."  The  corporation  of  London  petitioned 
Parliament  to  suppress  "  all  sects  without  toleration."  The  Par- 
liament itself  was  steadily  on  the  conservative  side,  but  the  for- 
tunes of  the  war  told  as  steadily  against  conservatism.  Essex 
and  the  Presbyterians  marched  from  defeat  to  defeat.  It  was 
necessary  to  new  model  the  army,  and  to  raise  the  New  Model  it 
was  found  necessary  to  give  Fairfax  power  to  dispense  with  any 
signatures  to  the  Covenant.  The  victory  of  Naseby  raised  a  far 
wider  question  than  that  of  mere  toleration.  "  Honest  men  served 
you  fiiithfully  in  this  action,"  Cromwell  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  from  the  very  field.  "  Sir,  they  ai*e  trusty : 
I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  God  not  to  discourage  them.  He 
that  ventures  his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  1  wish  he  trust 
God  for  the  liberty  of  his  conscience."  The  storm  of  Bristol  en- 
couraged him  to  proclaim  the  new  principles  yet  more  distinctly. 
**  Presbyterians,  Independents,  all  here  have  the  same  spirit  of 
faith  and  prayer,  the  same  presence  and  answer.  They  agree  here, 
have  no  names  of  difference ;  pity  it  is  it  should  be  otherwise  any 
where.  All  that  believe  have  the  real  unity,  which  is  the  most 
glorious,  being  the  inward  and  spiritual,  in  the  body  and  in  the 
head.  For  being  united  in  forms  (commonly  called  uniformity), 
every  Christian  will  for  peaoe'  sake  study  and  do  as  far  as  con- 
science will  permit.  Ana  from  brethren  in  things  of  the  mind  we 
look  for  no  compulsion  but  that  of  light  and  reason." 

The  increasing  firmness  of  Cromwell's  language  was  due  to  the 
growing  irritation  of  his  Presbyterian  opponents.  The  two  parties 
became  every  day  more  clearly  defined.  The  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters complained  bitterly  of  the  increase  of  the  sectaries,  and  de- 
nounced the  existing  toleration.  Scotland,  whose  army  was  still 
before  Newark,  pressed  for  the  execution  of  the  Covenant  and  the 
universal  enforcement  of  a  Presbyterian  uniformity.  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  on  the  other  hand,  was  striving  to  bring  the  Parliament 
round  to  less  rigid  courses  by  the  introduction  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  new  members,  who  filled  the  seats  left  vacant  by  Roy- 
alist secessions,  and  the  more  eminent  of  whom,  such  as  Ireton  and 
Algernon  Sidney,  were  inclined  to  the  Independents.  The  press- 
ure of  the  New  Model,  and  the  remonstrances  of  Cromwell  as  its 
mouthpiece,  hindered  any  effective  movement  toward  persecution. 
Amid  the  wi-eck  of  his  fortunes  Charles  intrigued  busily  with  both 
parties,  and  promised  liberty  of  worehip  to  Vane  and  the  Inde- 
pendents, at  the  moment  when  he  was  negotiating  for  a  refuge 
with  the  Presbyterian  Scots.  His  negotiations  were  quickened  by 
the  march  of  Fairfax  upon  Oxford.  Driven  from  his  last  refuge, 
the  King,  after  some  aimless  wanderings,  made  his  appearance  in 
the  camp  of  the  Scot&  Lord  Leven  at  once  fell  back  with  his 
Royal  prize  on  Newcastle.    The  new  aspect  of  afifairs  threatened 
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the  party  of  religious  freedom  with  rain.  Hated  as  they  were  t>y 
the  Scots,  by  the  Lords,  by  the  city  of  London,  the  apparent  junc- 
tion of  Charles  with  their  enemies  destroyed  their  growing  hopes 
in  the  Commons,  whei*e  the  prospects  of  a  speedy  peace  on  Pres- 
byteiian  terms  at  once  swelled  the  majority  of  their  opponents. 
The  two  Houses  laid  their  conditions  of  peace  before  the  King, 
without  a  dream  of  resistance  from  one  who  seemed  to  have  placed 
himself  at  their  mercy.  They  required  for  the  Parliament  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  and  fleet  for  twenty  years ;  the  exclusion  of  all 
*'  Malignants,''  or  Royalists  who  had  taken  part  in  the  war,  from 
civil  and  military  office  ;  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy ;  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Presbyterian  Church.  Of  toleration  or  liberty  of 
conscience  they  said  not  a  word.  The  Scots  pressed  these  terms 
on  the  King  *'  with  tears ;"  his  Royalist  friends,  and  even  the 
Queen,  urged  their  acceptance.  But  the  aim  of  Charles  was  sim- 
ply delay.  Time  and  the  dissensions  of  his  enemies,  as  he  believed, 
were  fighting  for  him.  "  I  am  not  without  hope,"  he  wrote  cool- 
ly, "  that  I  shall  be  able  to  draw  either  the  Presbyterians  or  the 
Independents  to  side  with  me  for  extirpating  one  another,  so  that 
1  shall  be  really  King  again."  His  refusal  of  the  terms  offered  by 
the  Houses  was  a  defeat  for  the  Presbyterians.  "  What  will  be- 
come of  us,"  asked  one  of  them,  ^^  now  that  the  King  has  rejected 
our  proposals  ?"  "  What  would  have  become  of  us,"  retorted  an 
Independent,  "  had  he  accepted  them  ?"  The  vigor  of  Holies  and 
the  Conservative  leaders  in  the  Parliament  rallied  however  to  a 
bolder  effort.  While  the  Scotch  army  lay  at  Newcastle  they  could 
not  insist  on  dismissing  their  own ;  but  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Scots  from  Ensjland  would  not  only  place  the  King's  person  in  the 
hands  of  the  llouses,  but  enable  them  to  free  Uiemselves  from 
the  pressure  of  their  own  soldiers  by  disbanding  the  New  Model. 
Hopeless  of  success  with  the  King,  and  unable  to  bring  him  into 
Scotland  in  face  of  the  refusal  of  the  General  Assembly  to  receive 
a  sovereign  who  would  not  swear  to  the  Covenant,  the  Scottish 
army  accepted  £400,000  in  discharge  of  its  claims,  handed  Charles 
over  to  a  committee  of  the  Houses,  and  marched  back  over  the 
Border.  ]\Iasters  of  the  King,  the  Presbyterian  leadere  at  once 
moved  boldly  to  their  attack  on  the  sectaries.  They  voted  that 
the  army  should  be  disbanded,  and  that  a  new  army  should  be 
raised  for  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion  with  strictly  Pres- 
byterian officers  at  its  head.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  men  protested 
against  being  severed  from  "officers  that  we  love,"  and  that  the 
Council  of  Officers  strove  to  gain  time  by  pressing  on  the  Parlia- 
ment the  danjjer  of  mutinv.  Holies  and  his  fellow-leadei*s  were 
resolute,  and  their  ecclesiastical  legislation  showed  the  end  at 
which  their  resolution  aimed.  Direct  enforcement  of  conformity 
was  impossible  till  the  New  Model  was  disbanded;  but  the  Par- 
liament pressed  on  in  the  work  of  providing  the  machinery  for  en- 
forcing it  as  soon  as  the  army  was  gone.  Vote  after  vote  ordered 
the  setting  up  of  Presbyteries  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
iirst-fruits  of  these  efforts  were  seen  in  the  Presbyterian  ororaniza- 
tion  of  London,  and  in  the  first  meeting  of  its  Synod  at  St,  Paul's, 
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Even  the  officers  on  Fairfax's  staff  were  ordered  to  take  the  Cov- 
enant. 

All  hung,  however,  on  the  disbanding  of  the  New  Model,  and  the 
New  Model  showed  no  will  to  disband  itself.  Its  new  attitude 
can  only  fairly  be  judged  by  remembering  what  the  conquerors 
of  Naseby  really  were.  They  were  soldiers  of  a  different  class 
and  of  a  different  temper  from  the  soldiera  of  any  other  army  that 
the  world  has  seen.  Their  ranks  were  filled  for  the  most  part  with 
young  farmers  and  tradesmen  of  the  lower  sort,  maintainmg  them- 
selves, for  their  pay  was  twelve  months  in  arrear,  mainly  at  their 
own  cost.  They  had  been  specially  picked  as  "  honest"  or  relig- 
ious men,  and,  whatever  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  they  may  have 
shown,  their  very  enemies  acknowledged  the  order  and  piety  of 
their  camp.  They  looked  on  themselves  not  as  swordsmen,  to  be 
caught  up  and  flung  away  at  the  will  of  a  paymaster,  but  as  men 
who  had  left  farm  and  merchandise  at  a  direct  call  from  God.  A 
great  work  had  been  given  them  to  do,  and  the  call  bound  them 
till  it  was  done.  King-craft,  as  Charles  was  hoping,  might  yet  re- 
store tyranny  to  the  throne.  A  more  immediate  danger  threaten- 
ed that  liberty  of  conscience  which  was  to  them  "  the  ground  of 
the  quarrel,  and  for  which  so  many  of  their  friends'  lives  had  been 
lost,  and  so  much  of  their  own  blood  has  been  spilt."  They  would 
wait  before  disbanding  till  these  liberties  were  secured,  and  if  need 
came  they  would  again  act  to  secure  them.  But  their  resolve 
sprang  from  no  pride  in  the  brute  force  of  the  sword  they  wield- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  as  they  pleaded  passionately  at  the  bar  of 
the  Commons,  '^  on  becoming  soldiers  we  have  not  ceased  to  be 
citizens."  Their  aims  and  proposals  throughout  were  purely  those 
of  citizens,  and  of  citizens  who  were  ready  the  moment  their  aim 
was  won  to  return  peacefully  to  their  homes.  Thought  and  dis- 
cussion had  turned  the  army  into  a  vast  Parliament,  a  Parliament 
which  regarded  itself  as  the  representatives  of  ''  godly  "  men  in 
as  high  a  degree  as  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  and  which  must 
have  become  every  day  more  conscious  of  its  supenority  in  polit- 
ical capacity  to  its  rival.  Ireton,  the  moving  spirit  of  the  New 
Model,  had  no  equal  as  a  statesman  in  St.  Stephen's ;  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  compare  the  large  and  far-sighted  proposals  of  the  army 
with  the  blind  and  narrow  policy  of  the  two  Houses.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  means  by  which  the  New  Model  sought  its 
aims,  we  must  in  justice  remember  that,  so  far  as  those  aims  went, 
the  New  Model  was  in  the  right  For  the  last  two  hundred  years 
England  has  been  doing  little  more  than  carrying  out  in  a  slow 
and  tentative  way  the  scheme  of  political  and  religious  refoitn 
which  the  army  propounded  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was 
not  till  the  rejection  of  the  officers'  proposals  had  left  little  hope 
of  conciliation  that  the  army  acted,  out  its  action  was  quick  and 
decisive.  It  set  aside  for  all  political  purposes  the  Council  of  Of- 
ficers, and  elected  a  new  Council  of  Aojutators  or  Assistants,  two 
members  being  named  by  each  regiment,  which  summoned  a  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  army  at  Triploe  Heath,  where  the  proposals  of 
pay  and  disbanding  made  by  the  Parliament  were  rejected  with 
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ments.  'Bat  the  strain  was  too  great  to  last  longhand  Charles  was 
still  resolute  to  "  play  his  game."  He  was,  in  fact,  so  far  from  be- 
ing in  earnest  in  his  negotiations  with  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  that 
at  the  moment  they  were  risking  theif  lives  for  him  he  was  con- 
dacting  another  and  equally  delusive  negotiation  with  the  Parlia- 
ment, fomenting  the  discontent  in  London,  preparing  for  a  fresh 
Royalist  rising,  and  for  an  invasion  of  the  Scots  in  his  favor.  ''  The 
two  nations,"  he  wrote  joyously, "  will  soon  be  at  war."  All  that 
was  needed  for  the  success  of  his  schemes  was  his  own  liberty ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  hopes  of  an  accommodation,  Cromwell  found 
with  astonishment  that  he  had  been  duped  throughout,  and  that 
the  King  had  fled. 

The  flight  fanned  the  excitement  of  the  army  into  frenzy,  and 
only  the  courage  of  Cromwell  averted  an  open  mutiny  in  its  gath- 
ering at  Ware.  But  even  Cromwell  was  powerless  to  break  the 
spirit  which  now  pervaded  the  soldiers,  and  the  King's  perfidy 
left  him  without  resource.  "  The  King  is  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  sreat  understanding,"  ho  said  at  last,  ^'  but  so  gi*eat  a  dis- 
sembler and  so  false  a  man  that  he  is  not  to  be  trusted."  By  a 
strange  error,  Charles  had  made  his  way  from  Hampton  Court  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  perhaps  with  somp  hope  from  the  sympathy  of 
Colonel  Hammond,  the  (jrovernor  of  Carisbrook  Castle,  and  again 
found  himself  a  prisoner.  Foiled  in  his  eflbrt  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  new  civil  war,  he  set  himself  to  organize  it  from  his 
prison;  and  while  again  opening  delusive  negotiations  with  the 
Parliament,  he  signed  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Scots  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  realm.  The  rise  of  Independency,  and  the  practical 
suspension  of  the  Covenant,  bad  produced  a  violent  reaction  in  his 
favor  north  of  the  Tweed,  Tlie  nobles  gathered  around  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  carried  the  elections  ascainst  Argyle  and  the  ad- 
herents of  the  Parliament ;  and  on  the  King's  consenting  to  a  stip- 
ulation for  the  re-establishment  of  Presbytery  in  England,  they 
ordered  an  army  to  be  levied  for  his  support.  In  England  the 
whole  of  the  conservative  party,  with  many  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous members  of  the  Long  Parliament  at  its  head,  was  drifting,  iu 
its  horror  of  the  religious  and  political  changes  which  seemed  im- 
pending, toward  the  King;  and  the  news  from  Scotland  gave  the 
signal  for  fitful  insurrections  in  almost  every  quarter.  London  was 
only  held  down  by  main  force,  old  oflicers  of  the  Parliament  un- 
furled the  Royal  flag  in  South  Wales,  and  surprised  Pembroke. 
The  seizure  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle  opened  a  way  for  the  Scotch 
invasion.  Kent,  Essex,  and  Hertford  broke  out  in  revolt.  The 
fleet  in  the  Downs  sent  their  captains  on  shore,  hoisted  the  King's 
pennon,  and  blockaded  the  Thames.  "  The  hour  is  come  for  the 
Parliament  to  save  the  kingdom  and  to  govern  alone,"  cried  Crom- 
well ;  but  the  Parliament  only  showed  itself  eager  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  crisis  to  profess  its  adherence  to  Royalty,  to  re-open  the 
negotiations  it  had  broken  off*  with  the  King,  and  to  deal  the  fiercest 
blow  at  religious  freedom  which  it  had  ever  received.  The  Pres- 
byterians flocked  back  to  their  Rpats;  and  an  "Ordinance  for  the 
suppression  of  Blasphemies  i  8,"  which  Vane  and  Crom- 
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well  had  long  held  at  bay,  was  passed  by  triumphant  majorities. 
Any  man — runs  this  terrible  statute — denying  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  or  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  or  that  the  books  of  Scripture 
are  not  "  the  Word  of  God,"  or  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or  a 
future  day  of  judgment,  and  refusing  on  trial  to  abjure  his  heresy, 
''  shall  suffer  the  pain  of  death."     Any  man  declaring  (amid  a 
long  list  of  other  errors)  "  that  man  by  nature  hath  free  will  to 
turn  to  God,"  that  there  is  a  Purgatory,  that  images  are  lawful, 
that  infant  baptism  is  unlawful;  any  one  denying  the  obligation 
of  observing  the  Lord's  day,  or  asserting  "  that  the  Church  govern- 
ment by  Presbytery  is  anti-Christian  or  unlawful,"  shall  on  a  re- 
fusal to  renounce  his  errors  "be  commanded  to  prison."    It  was 
plain  that  the  Presbyterian  party  counted  on  the  King's  success  to 
resume  its  policy  of  conformity ;  and  had  Charles  been  free,  or  the 
New  Model  disbanded,  its  hopes  would  probably  have  been  real- 
ized.    But  Charles,  though  eager  to  escape,  was  still  safe  at  Ca- 
risbrook ;  and  the  New  JV^del  was  facing  fiercely  the  danger  which 
surrounded  it.    The  wanton  renewal  of  the  war  at  a  moment  when 
all  tended  to  peace  swept  from  the  mind  of  Fau-fax  and  Cromwell, 
as  from  that  of  the  army  at  large,  every  thought  of  reconciliation 
with  the  King.     Soldiers  and  generals  were  at  last  bound  together 
again  in  a  stern  resolva   On  the  eve  of  their  march  asainst  the  revolt 
all  gathered  in  a  solemn  prayer-meeting,  and  camo  "  to  a  very  clear 
and  joint  resolution,  'That  it  was  our  duty,  if  ever  the  Lord  brought 
us  back  again  in  peace,  to  call  Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  blood, 
to  account  for  the  blood  he  has  shed  and  the  mischief  he  has  done 
to  his  utmost  against  the  Ix>rd's  cause  and  people  in  this  poor  na- 
tion.' "     In  three  days  Fairfax  had  trampled  out  the  Kentish  in- 
surrection, and  had  prisoned  that  of  the  eastern  counties  within 
the  walls  of  Colchester,  while  Cromwell  drove  the  Welsh  insur- 
gents within  those  of  Pembroke.     Both  the  towns,  however,  held 
stubbornly  out;  and  though  a  Royalist  rising  under  Lord  Holland 
in  the  neighborhood  of  London  was  easily  put  down,  there  was  no 
force  left  to  stem  the  inroad  of  the  Scots,  who  were  pouring  over 
the  Border  some  twenty  thousand  strong.     Luckily  tne  surrender 
of  Pembroke  at  the  critical  moment  set  Cromwell  free.     Pushing 
rapidly  northward  with  five  thousand  men,  he  called  in  the  force 
under  Lambert  which  had  been  gallantly  hanging  on  the  Scottish 
flank,  and  pushed  over  the  Yorkshire  hills  into  the  valley  of  the 
Ribble.     The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  reinforced  by  three  thousand 
Royalists  of  the  north,  had  advanced  as  far. as  Preston.     With  an 
army  which  now  numbered  ten  thousand  men,  Cromwell  poured 
down  on  the  fiank  of  the  Duke's  strag£:ling  line  of  march,  attacked 
the  Scots  as  they  retired  behind  the  Nibble,  passed  the  river  with 
them,  cut  their  rearguard  to  pieces  at  Wigan,  forced  the  defile  at 
Warrington,  where  the  flying  enemy  made  a  last  and  desperate 
stand,  and  forced  their  foot  to  surrender,  while  I^mbert  hunted 
down  Hamilton  and  the  horse.     Fresh  from  its  victory,  the  New 
Model  pushed  over  the  Border,  while  the  peasants  of  Ayrshire  and 
the  west  rose  in  the  "  Whiggamore  raid"  ^notable  aa  the  first  event 
in  which  we  find  the  name  "Whig,"  which  is  possibly  the  same 
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inand  there  were  few  who,  like  Cromwell,  had  passed  middle  age. 
Fairfax  was  but  tliirty-thrco,  and  most  of  his  colonels  were  even 
younger.  Of  the  political  a8|)ect  of  the  New  Model  we  shall  have 
to  speak  at  a  later  time ;  but  as  yet  its  energy  was  directed  solely 
to  ^'  the  speedy  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war."  The  efforts 
of  the  peace  party  wei'e  frustrated  at  the  very  moment  when 
Fairfax  was  ready  for  action  by  the  policy  of  the  King.  From 
the  moment  when  Newbury  marked  the  breach  between  the  peace 
and  war  parties  in  the  Parliament,  the  Scotch  Commissioners  had 
been  backed  by  the  former  in  pressing  for  fresh  negotiations  with 
Charles.  These  were  opened  at  Uxbrid^e,  and  prolonged  for  six 
months ;  but  the  hopes  of  concession  which  Charles  had  held  ont 
through  the  winter  w^ere  suddenly  withdrawn  in  the  spring.  He 
saw,  as  he  thought,  the  Parliamentary  army  dissolved  and  ruined 
by  the  new  modeling,  at  the  instant  when  news  came  from  Soot- 
land  of  fresh  successes  on  the  part  of  Montrose,  and  of  his  over- 
throw of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle's  troops  in  the  victory  of  Inver- 
lochy.  "Before  the  end  of  the  summer,"  wrote  the  conqueror,  "I 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  come  to  your  Majesty's  aid  with  a  brare 
army."  Tlie  negotiations  at  Uxbridge  were  at  once  broken  off, 
and  a  few  months  later  the  King  opened  his  campaign  by  a  march 
to  the  north,  where  he  hoped  to  form  a  junction  with  Montrose. 
Leicester  was  stormed,  the  blockade  of  Chester  raised,  and  the 
eastern  counties  threatened,  until  Fairfax,  who  had  hoped  to  draw 
Charles  back  again  by  a  blockade  of  Oxfoi*d,  hurried  at  last  on  hit 
track.  Cromwell,  who  had  been  suffered  by  the  House  to  retain 
his  command  for  a  few  days,  joined  Fairfax  as  he  drew  near  the 
King,  and  his  arrival  was  greeted  by  loud  shouts  of  welcome  from 
the  troops.  The  two  armies  met  near  Naseby,  to  the  northwest 
of  Northampton.  The  King  was  eager  to  fight  "  Never  have 
my  affairs  been  in  as  good  a  state,"  he  cried ;  and  Prince  Rupert 
was  as  impatient  as  his  uncle.  On  the  other  side,  even  Cromwell 
doubted  the  success  of  the  new  experiment.  "  I  can  say  this  of 
Naseby,"  he  wrote  soon  after,  "  that  when  I  saw  the  enemy  di*aw 
up  and  march  in  gallant  order  toward  us,  and  we,  a  company  of 
poor  ignorant  men,  to  seek  to  order  our  battle,  the  general  having 
commanded  me  to  order  all  the  horse,  I  could  not,  riding  alone 
about  my  business,  but  smile  out  to  God  in  praises,  in  assurance 
of  victory,  because  God  would  by  things  that  are  not  bring  to 
naught  things  that  are.  Of  which  I  had  great  assurance,  and 
God  did  it."  The  battle  began  with  a  furious  chame  of  Kupcrt 
uphill,  which  routed  the  wing  opposed  to  him  under  Ii'eton  ;  while 
the  Royalist  foot,  after  a  single  discharge,  clubbed  their  muskets 
and  fell  on  the  centre  under  Fairfax  so  hotly  that  it  slowly  and 
stubbornly  gave  way.  But  the  Ironsides  were  conquerors  on  the 
left.  A  single  charge  broke  the  northern  horse  under  Langdale, 
who  had  already  tied  before  them  at  Marston  Moor;  and,  holding 
his  troops  firmly  in  hand,  Cromwell  fell  with  them  on  the  flank 
of  the  Royalist  foot  in  the  very  crisis  of  its  success.  A  panic  of 
the  Royal  reserve,  and  its  flight  from  the  field,  aided  his  efforts : 
it  was  in  vain  that  Rupert  returned  with  forces  exhausted  by  pur- 
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suit,  that  Cliarles,  in  a  passion  of  despair,  called  on  his  troopera 
for  "  one  charge  more."  The, battle  was  over :  artillery,  baggage, 
even  the  Royal  papers,  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands ;  five  thou- 
sand men  surrendered ;  only  two  thousand  followed  the  King  in 
his  headlong  flight  upon  the  west.  The  war  was  ended  at  a  blow. 
While  Charles  wandered  helplessly  in  search  of  fresh  forces^  Fair- 
fax marched  rapidly  into  Somersetshire,  routed  the  Royal  forces 
at  Langport,  and  in  three  weeks  was  master  of  the  west.  A  vic- 
tory at  Kilsyth,  which  gave  Scotland  for  the  moment  to  Mon- 
trose, threw  a  transient  gleam  over  the  darkening  fortunes  of  his 
master's  cause ;  but  the  surrender  of  Bristol,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  last  force  Charles  could  collect  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  Ches- 
ter, was  followed  by  news  of  the  crushing  and  irretrievable  de- 
feat of  the  "Great  Marquis"  at  Philiphaugh.  In  the  wreck  of 
the  Royal  cause  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  over  an  incident 
which  brings  out  in  relief  the  best  temper  of  both  sides.  Crom- 
well "  spent  much  time  with  God  in  prayer  before  the  storm  "  of 
Basing  Ilouse,  where  the  Marouis  of  W  inchester  had  held  stoutly 
out  through  the  war  for  the  King.  The  storm  ended  its  resist- 
ance, and  the  brave  old  Royalist  was  brought  in  a  piisoner  with 
bis  house  flaming  around  him.  He  "broke  out,"  reports  a  Puri- 
tan by-stander,  "and  said  '  that  if  the  King  had  no  more  ground 
in  England  but  Basing  House  he  would  adventure  it  as  he  did, 
and  so  maintain  it  to  the  uttermost,'  comforting  himself  in  this 
matter  ^  that  Basing  House  was  called  Loyalty.' "  Of  loyalty  such 
as  this  Charles  was  utterly  unworthy.  The  seizure  of  his  papers  at 
Nascby  had  hardly  disclosed  his  intrigues  with  the  Irish  Catholics, 
when  the  Parliament  was  able  to  reveal  to  England  a  fresh  treaty 
with  them,  which  purchased  no  longer  their  neutrality,  but  their 
aid,  by  the  simple  concession  of  every  demand  they  had  made. 
The  shame  was  without  profit,  for  whatever  aid  Ireland  mieht  have 
given  came  too  late  to  be  of  service.  The  spring  of  the  followine 
year  saw  the  few  troops  who  still  clung  to  Charles  surrounded  and 
routed  at  Stow.  "  You  have  done  your  work  now,"  their  leader, 
Sir  Jacob  Astley,  said  bitterly  to  his  conquerors,  "and  may  go  to 
play,  unless  you  fall  out  among  yourselves." 


Section  Till.— Tlae  Amy  and  Uie  Parllainent.    1 64^-1 640. 

{Authorities, — Mainly  as  before,  thoagfa  Clarendon,  inTaluaUe  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war,  is  of  little  valae  here,  and  Cromwell's  letters  become,  nafortanatdjr, 
few  at  the  moment  when  we  most  need  their  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  Ludlow  and 
Whitclock,  as  well  as  the  passionate  and  unscrupulous  ** Memoirs"  of  Holies  and 
Major  Hutchinson,  become  of  much  importance.  For  Charles  himself,  we  have  Sir 
Thomas  Herbert's  *  *  Memoirs  "  of  the  last  two  years  of  this  reign.  Burnet's  •  *  Lives 
of  the  Hamiltons  "  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on  Scotch  affairs  at  this  time,  and  Sir 
James  Turner's  *' Memoirs"  on  the  Scotch  invasion.  The  early  histoir  of  the  Li- 
dependents,  and  of  the  principle  of  religious  freedom,  is  well  told  by  Mr.  Maason 
("Life  of  Milton,"  vol.  lii.).] 


With  the  close  of  the  CivU  War  we  enter  on  a  short  period  of 
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with  a  thrill  of  horror.  The  Czar  of  Russia  chased  the  English 
envoy  from  his  court.  The  embassador  of  France  was  withdrawn 
on  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic.  The  Protestant  powers  of 
the  Continent  seemed  more  anxious  than  any  to  disavow  all  con- 
nection with  the  Protestant  people  who  had  brought  a  King  to 
the  block.  Holland  took  the  lead  in  acts  of  open  hostility  to  the 
new  power  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  execution  reached  the 
Hague:  the  States  -  General  waited  solemnly  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  recognized 
him  as  "  Majesty,"  while  they  refused  an  audience  to  the  English 
envoys.  Their  Stadtholder,  his  brother-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange, was  supported  by  popular  sympathy  in  the  aid  and  encour- 
agement he  afforded  to  Charles ;  and  the  eleven  ships  of  the  En- 
glish fleet,  which  had  found  a  refuge  at  the  Hague  ever  since  their 
revolt  from  the  Parliament,  were  suffered  to  sail  under  Rupert's 
command  on  an  errand  of  sheer  piracy,  thou2;h  with  a  Royal  com- 
mission, and  to  render  the  seas  unsafe  for  English  traders.  The  dan- 
ger, however,  was  far  greater  nearer  home.  The  Scots  proclaimed 
Charles  the  Second  as  their  king  on  the  news  of  his  father's  death, 
and  at  once  dispatched  an  embassy  to  the  Hague  to  invite  him  to 
ascend  the  throne.  Oi*mond,  who  had  at  last  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  countless  factions  who  ever  since  the  Rebellion  had  turned  Ire- 
land into  a  chaos — the  old  Irish  Catholics  or  native  party  under 
Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  the  Catholics  of  the  English  Pale,  the  Episco- 
palian Royalists,  the  Presbyterial  Royalists  of  the  north — called 
on  Charles  to  land  at  once  m  a  country  where  he  would  find  three 
fourths  of  its  people  devoted  to  his  cause.  Nor  was  the  danger  from 
without  met  by  resolution  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  diminished 
Parliament  which  remained  the  sole  dejwsitary  of  legal  powers. 
The  Commons  entered  on  their  new  task  with  hesitation  and  de- 
lay. More  than  a  month  passed  after  the  King's  execution  before 
the  Monarchy  was  formally  abolished,  and  the  irovernmeut  of  the 
nation  provided  for  by  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  State  consist- 
ing of  forty-one  members  selected  from  the  Commons,  who  were 
intrusted  with  full  executive  power  at  home  and  abroad.  Two 
months  more  elapsed  before  the  passing  of  the  memorable  Act 
which  declared  "  that  the  People  of  England  and  of  all  the  domin- 
ions and  territories  thereunto  belonging  are  and  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby  constituted,  made,  established,  and  confirmed  to  be  a  Com- 
monwealth and  Free  State,  and  shall  henceforward  be  governed  as 
a  Commonwealth  and  Free  State  by  the  supreme  authority  of  this 
nation,  the  liepresentatives  of  the  People  in  Parliament,  and  by 
such  as  they  shall  appoint  and  constitute  officers  and  ministers  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  that  without  any  King  or  House  of 
Lords." 

Of  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  new  Commonwealth,  some 
were  more  apparent  than  real.  The  rivalry  of  France  and  Spain, 
both  anxious  for  its  friendship,  secured  it  from  the  hostility  of  the 
greater  powers  of  the  Continent,  and  the  ill-will  of  Holland  could 
be  delayed,  if  not  averted,  by  negotiations.  The  acceptance  of  the 
Covenant  was  insisted  on  by  Scotland  before  it  would  formally  re- 
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ccive  Charles  as  its  ruler,  and  nothing  but  necessity  would  induce 
him  to  comply  with  such  a  demand.  On  the  side  of  Ireland  th^ 
danger  was  more  pressing,  and  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men 
was  set  apart  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Irish  war.  The 
Commonwealth  found  considerable  difficulties  at  home.  The  death 
of  Charles  gave  fresh  vigor  to  the  Royalist  cause,  and  the  new 
loyalty  was  stirred  to  enthusiasm  by  the  publication  of  the  ^'  £ikon 
Basilike,"  a  work  really  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  Grauden,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  but  which  was  believed  to  have  been  composed 
by  the  King  himself  in  his  later  hours  of  captivity,  and  which  i-e- 
flected  with  admirable  skill  the  hopes,  the  sufTeriug,  and  the  piety 
of  the  Royal  "  martyr."  The  dreams  of  a  rising  were  roughly 
checked  by  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lords  Hol- 
land and  Capell,  who  had  till  now  been  confined  in  the  Tower. 
But  the  popular  disaffection  told  even  on  the  Council  of  State.  A 
majority  of  its  members  declined  the  oath  offered  to  them  at  their 
earliest  meeting,  pledging  them  to  an  approval  of  the  King's  death 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth.  Half  the  judges  re- 
tired from  the  bench.  Thousands  of  refusals  met  the  demand  of 
an  engagement  to  be  faithful  to  the  Republic  which  was  made 
from  all  beneficed  clergymen  and  public  functionaries.  It  was 
not  till  May,  and  even  then  in  spite  of  the  ill-will  of  the  citizens, 
that  the  Council  ventured  to  proclaim  the  Commonwealth  in  Lon- 
don. A  yet  more  formidable  peril  lay  in  the  selfishness  of  the 
Parliament  itself.  It  was  now  a  mere  fragment  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  the  members  of  the  Rump — as  it  was  contemptuously 
called — numbered  hardly  a  hundred,  and  of  those  the  average  at- 
tendance was  little  more  than  fifty.  In  reducing  it  by  "  Pride's 
Purge"  to  the  mere  shadow  of  a  House  the  army  bad  never 
dreamed  of  its  continuance  as  a  permanent  assembly :  it  had,  in 
fact,  insisted  as  a  condition  of  even  its  temporary  continuance 
that  it  should  prepare  a  bill  for  the  summoning  of  a  fi*esh  Parlia- 
ment. The  plan  put  forward  by  the  Council  of  Officers  is  still  in- 
teresting as  the  base  of  many  later  efforts  toward  Parliamentary 
reform ;  it  advised  a  dissolution  in  the  s[)nng,  the  assembling  every 
two  years  of  a  new  Parliament  consisting  of  four  hundred  mem- 
bers, elected  by  all  householders  ratable  to  the  poor,  and  a  re- 
distribution of  seats  which  would  have  given  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resentation to  all  places  of  importance.  Paid  military  officers 
and  civil  officials  were  excluded  from  election.  The  plan  was  ap< 
parent ly  accepted  by  the  Commons,  and  a  bill  based  on  it  was 
again  and  again  discussed ;  but  there  was  a  suspicion  that  no  se- 
rious purpose  of  its  own  dissolution  was  entertained  by  the  House. 
The  popular  discontent  at  once  found  a  mouthpiece  in  John  Lil- 
burne,  a  brave,  hot-headed  soldier,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
army  appeared  suddenly  in  a  formidable  mutiny.  '^  You  must  cut 
these  people  in  pieces,"  Cromwell  burst  out  in  the  Council  of  State, 
"  or  they  will  cut  you  in  pieces ;"  and  a  forced  march  of  fifty  miles 
to  Burford  enabled  him  to  burst  on  the  mutinous  regiments  at 
midnight,  and  to  stamp  out  the  revolt.  Bat  resolute  as  he  was 
against  disorder,  Cromwell  went  honestly  with  the  anaY  iA.  \\si^\ 
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demand  of  a  new  Parliament ;  he  believed,  and  in  his  haraneue  to 
the  mutineers  he  pledeed  himself  to  the  assertion,  that  the  lloiise 
purposed  to  dissolve  itself.  Within  the  House,  however,  a  vigor- 
ous knot  of  politicians  was  resolved  to  urolonc  its  existence ;  and 
in  a  witty  paraphrase  of  the  story  of  Moses,  Henry  Martvn  had 
already  picturea  the  Commonwealth  as  a  new-bom  and  delicate 
babe,  and  hinted  that  '^  no  one  is  so  proper  to  bring  it  up  as  the 
mother  who  has  brought  it  into  the  world."  As  vet,  however, 
their  intentions  were  kept  secret,  and,  in  spite  of  the  delays  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  bill  for  a  new  liepresentative  body,  Cromwell  en- 
tertained no  serious  suspicion  of  such  a  design,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Ireland  by  a  series  of  Royalist  successes  which  left  only 
Dublin  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  forces. 

With  Scotland  threatening  war  and  a  naval  struggle  impending 
with  Holland,  it  was  necessary  that  the  work  of  the  army  in  Ire- 
land should  be  done  quickly.  The  temper,  too,  of  Cromwell  and 
his  soldiers  was  one  of  vengeance,  for  the  horror  of  the  Irish  Mas- 
sacre remained  living  in  every  English  breast,  and  the  revolt  was 
looked  upon  as  a  continuance  of  the  Massacre.  '^  We  are  come,** 
he  said  on  his  landing, "  to  ask  an  account  of  the  innocent  blood 
that  hath  been  shed,  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  to  an  account  all 
who  by  appearing  in  arms  shall  justify  the  same."  A  sortie  from 
Dublin  had  already  broken  up  Ormond's  sie^e  of  the  capital ;  and 
feeling  himself  powerless  to  Keep  the  field  before  the  new  army, 
the  Marquis  had  thrown  his  best  troops,  three  thousand  English- 
men under  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  as  a  garrison  into  Drocheda.  The 
storm  of  Drogheda  was  the  fii*st  of  a  series  of  awful  massacres. 
The  garrison  fought  bravely,  and  repulsed  tlie  first  attack ;  but  a 
second  drove  Aston  and  his  force  back  to  the  Mill-Mount.  "Our 
men  getting  up  to  them,"  ran  Cromweirs  terrible  dispatch, "  were 
ordered  by  me  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  And,  indeed,  being 
in  the  heat  of  action,  I  forbade  them  to  spare  any  that  were  iu 
arms  in  the  town,  and  I  think  that  night  they  put  to  death  about 
two  thousand  men."  A  few  fled  to  St.  Peter's  church,  "  where- 
upon I  ordered  the  steeple  to  bo  burned,  where  one  of  them  was 
heard  to  say  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  ^  God  damn  me,  I  burn,  I 
burn.' "  "  In  the  church  itself  nearly  one  thousand  were  put  to 
the  sword.  I  believe  all  their  friars  were  knocked  on  the  head 
promiscuously  but  two,"  but  these  were  the  sole  exceptions  to 
the  rule  of  killing  the  soldiers  only.  At  a  later  time  Cromwell 
challenged  his  enemies  to  give  "  an  instance  of  one  man  since 
my  coming  into  Ireland,  not  in  arms,  massacred,  destroyed,  or 
burned."  But  for  soldiers  there  was  no  mercy.  Of  the  rem- 
nant who  surrendered  through  hunger,  "when  they  submitted, 
their  officers  were  knocked  on  the  head,  and  every  tenth  man  of 
the  soldiers  killed,  and  the  rest  shipped  for  the  Barbadoes."  "  I 
am  persuaded,"  the  dispatch  ends, "that  this  is  a  righteous  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  these  barbarous  wretches  who  have  imbrued 
their  hands  in  so  much  innocent  blood,  and  that  it  will  tend  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood  for  the  future."  A  detachment  suf- 
ficed to  relieve  Derry  and  to  quiet  Ulster;  and  Cromwell  turned 
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to  the  Bouth,  where  as  stout  a  defense  was  followed  by  as  terrible 
a  massacre  at  Wexford.  Fresh  successes  at  Ross  and  Kilkenny 
brought  him  to  Waterford ;  but  the  city  held  stubbornly  out,  dis- 
ease thinned  his  army,  where  there  was  scarce  an  officer  who  had 
not  been  sick,  and  the  general  himself  was  arrested  by  illness,  and 
at  last  the  tempestuous  weather  drove  him  into  winter-quarters 
at  Cork  with  his  work  half  done.  The  winter  was  one  of  terrible 
anxiety.  The  Parliament  showed  less  and  less  inclination  to  dis- 
solve itself,  and  met  the  growing  discontent  by  a  stricter  censor- 
ship of  the  press  and  a  fruitless  prosecution  of  John  Lilburne.  En- 
glish commerce  was  ruined  by  the  piracies  of  Rupert's  fleet,  which 
now  anchored  at  Kinsale  to  support  the  Royalist  cause  in  Ireland. 
The  energy  of  Vane  indeed  had  already  recreated  a  navy ;  squad- 
rons were  being  dispatched  into  the  British  seas,  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  the  Levant ;  and  Colonel  Blake,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  heroic  defense  of  Taunton  dunng  the  war,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  which  drove  Rupert  from  the  Irish 
coast,  and  finally  blockaded  him  in  the  Tasus.  But  even  the  en- 
ergy of  Vane  quailed  before  the  danger  from  the  Scots.  '^  One 
must  go  and  die  there,''  the  young  King  cried  at  the  news  of  Or- 
mondes defeat  before  Dublin,  *'  for  it  is  shameful  for  me  to  live  else- 
where." But  his  ardor  for  an  Irish  campaign  cooled  as  Cromwell 
marched  from  victory  to  victory;  and  from  the  isle  of  Jersey, 
which  alone  remained  faithful  to  him  of  all  his  southern  domin- 
ions, Charles  renewed  the  negotiations  with  Scotland  which  his 
hopes  fiom  Ireland  had  broken.  They  were  again  delayed  by  a 
proposal  on  the  part  of  Montrose  to  attack  the  very  government 
with  whom  his  master  was  negotiating ;  but  the  failure  and  death 
of  the  Marquis  in  the  spring  forced  Cnarles  to  accept  the  Presby- 
terian conditions.  The  news  of  the  negotiations  at  Breda  filled 
the  Parliament  with  dismav,  for  Scotland  was  raising  an  army,  a|id 
Fairfax,  while  willing  to  defend  England  against  a  Scotch  inva- 
sion, scrupled  to  take  the  lead  in  an  invasion  of  Scotland.  The 
Council  recalled  Cromwell  from  Ireland,  but  his  cooler  head  saw 
that  there  was  yet  time  to  finish  his  work  in  the  west  During 
the  winter  be  had  been  busily  preparing  for  a  new  campaign,  an^ 
it  was  only  after  the  storm  of  Cionmell,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
Irish  army  under  Hugh  O'Neile  in  the  hottest  fight  the  army  had 
yet  fought,  that  he  embarked  his  soldiers  for  England. 

Cromwell  entered  London  amid  the  shouts  of  a  gi*eat  multitude ; 
and  a  month  later,  as  Charles  landed  on  the  shores  of  Scotland,  the 
Elnglish  army  started  for  the  north.  It  crossed  the  Tweed,  fifteen 
thousand  men  strong;  but  the  terror  of  the  Irish  massacres  hung 
round  its  leader,  the  country  was  deserted  as  he  advanced,  and  he 
was  forced  to  cling  for  provisions  to  the  fleet  which  sailed  along 
the  coast.  Leslie,  with  a  larger  force,  refused  battle,  and  lay  ob- 
stinately in  his  lines  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith ;  a  march  of  the 
English  army  around  his  position  to  the  slopes  of  the  Pentlands 
only  brought  about  a  change  of  the  Scottish  front;  and  as  Crom- 
well fell  back  baffled  upon  Dunbar,  Leslie  encamped  upon  the 
heights  above  the  town,  and  cat  off  the  EngliBh  retreat  al<m%  Xlb^V 
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coast  by  the  seizure  of  Cockbarnspath.  His  post  was  almost  an* 
assailable,  while  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  fell  fast  with  disease; 
and  their  general  had  resolved  on  an  embarkation  of  his  forces, 
when  he  saw  in  the  dusk  of  evening  signs  of  movement  in  the 
Scottish  camp:  Leslie's  caution  had  at  last  been  overpowered  by 
the  zeal  of  the  preachers,  and  his  arro^  moved  down  to  the  lower 
ground  between  the  hillside  on  which  it  was  encamped  and  a  little 
brook  which  covered  the  English  front.  His  horse  was  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  body,  and  it  had  hardly  reached  the  level 
ground  when  Cromwell  in  the  dim  dawn  flung  his  whole  force 
upon  it  "  They  run,  I  profess  they  run !"  he  cried  as  the  Scotch 
horse  broke  after  a  desperate  resistance,  and  threw  into  confusion 
the  foot  who  were  hurrying  to  their  aid.  Then,  as  the  sun  rose 
over  the  mist  of  the  morning,  he  added  in  nobler  words :  ^Let  God 
arise,  and  let  his  enemies  l^  scattered !  Like  as  the  mist  vanish- 
eth,  so  shalt  Thou  drive  them  away  l**  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
victory  was  complete.  The  defeat  at  once  became  a  rout;  ten 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  with  all  the  baggage  and  guns; 
three  thousand  were  slain,  with  scarce  any  loss  on  the  part  of 
the  cononerors.  Leslie  reached  Edinburgh,  a  general  without  an 
army.  The  effect  of  Dunbar  was  at  once  seen  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Continental  powers.  Spain  hastened  to  recognize  the  Repub- 
lic, and  Holland  oflei*ed  its  alliance.  But  Cromwell  was  watching 
with  anxiety  the  growing  discontent  at  home.  The  general  am- 
nesty claimed  by  Ireton  and  the  bill  for  the  Parliament's  dissolu- 
tion still  hung  on  hand ;  the  reform  of  the  courts  of  justice,  which 
had  been  pressed  by  the  army,  failed  before  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  its  way  by  the  lawyers  in  the  Commons.  "Relievo  the  op- 
pressed," Cromwell  wrote  from  Dunbar,  "hear  the  groans  of  poor 
prisoners.  Be  pleased  to  reform  the  abuses  of  all  professions.  If 
there  be  any  one  that  makes  many  poor  to  make  a  few  rich,  that 
suits  not  a  Commonwealth."  But  the  Parliament  was  seeking  to 
turn  the  current  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  its  own  continuance 
by  a  great  diplomatic  triumph.  It  resolved  secretly  on  the  wild 
project  of  bringing  about  a  union  between  England  and  Holland, 
and  it  took  advantage  of  Cromwell's  victory  to  dispatch  Oliver 
St.  John  with  a  stately  embassy  to  the  Hague.  His  rejection  of 
the  alliance  and  ti'eaty  of  commerce  which  the  Dutch  oftered  were 
followed  by  the  disclosure  of  the  English  proposal  of  union ;  but 
the  proposal  was  at  once  rejected.  The  envoys,  who  returned  an- 
grily to  the  Parliament,  attributed  their  failure  to  the  posture  of 
affairs  in  Scotland,  where  Charles  was  preparing  for  a  new  cam- 
paign. "  I  believe  the  King  will  set  up  on  his  own  score  now," 
Cromwell  had  written  after  Dunbar.  Humiliation  after  humilia- 
tion had  been  heaped  on  Charles  since  he  landed  in  his  northern 
realm.  He  had  subscribed  to  the  Covenant;  he  had  listened  to 
sermons  and  scoldings  from  the  ministers ;  he  had  been  called  on 
to  sign  a  declaration  that  acknowledged  the  tyranny  of  his  father 
and  the  idolatry  of  his  mother.  Hardened  and  shameless  as  he 
was,  the  young  King  for  a  moment  recoiled.  "  I  could  never  look 
my  mother  in  the  face  again,"  he  cried,  "after  signing  such  a  paper;" 
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bat  he  signed.  He  was  still,  however,  a  king  only  in  name,  shut 
out  from  theCotincil  and  the  army,  with  his  friends  excluded  from 
all  part  in  goverament  or  the  war.  But  he  was  at  once  freed  by 
the  victory  of  Dunbar.  With  the  overthrow  of  Leslie  fell  the 
power  of  Argyle  and  the  narrow  Presbvterians  whom  he  led. 
Hamilton,  the  brother  and  successor  of  the  Duke  who  had  been 
captured  at  Preston,  brought  back  the  Royalists  to  the  camp,  and 
Charles  insisted  on  taking  part  in  the  Council  and  on  being  crown- 
ed at  Scone.  Master  of  Edinburgh,  but  foiled  in  an  attack  on 
Stirling,  Cromwell  waited  through  the  winter  and  the  long  spnng, 
while  intestine  feuds  broke  up  the  nation  opposed  to  him,  and 
while  the  stricter  Covenanters  retired  sulkily  from  the  Royal  army 
on  the  return  of  the  " Malignants,"  the  "Royalists"  of  the  earlier 
war,  to  its  ranks.  With  summer  the  campaign  recommenced,  but 
Leslie  again  fell  back  on  his  system  of  positions,  and  Cromwell, 
finding  his  camp  at  Stirling  unassailable,  crossed  into  Fife  and  left 
the  road  open  to  the  south.  The  bait  was  taken.  In  spite  of 
Leslie's  counsels,  Charles  resolved  to  invade  England,  and  was 
Boon  in  full  march  through  Lancashire  upon  the  Severn,  with  the 
English  horse  under  Lambert  hanging  on  his  rear,  and  the  English 
foot  hastening  to  close  the  road  to  London  by  York  and  Coven- 
try. "  We  have  done  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,*'  Cromwell  re- 
plied to  the  angry  alarm  of  the  Parliament,  "knowing  that  if  some 
issue  were  not  put  to  this  business  it  would  occasion  another  win- 
ter's war."  At  Coventry  he  learned  Charles's  position,  and  swept 
around  by  Evesham  upon  Worcester,  where  the  Scotch  King  was 
encamped.  Throwing  half  his  force  across  the  river,  Cromwell 
attacked  the  town  on  both  sides  on  the  anniversary  of  his  victory 
at  Dunbar.  He  led  the  van  in  person,  and  was  "  the  first  to  set 
foot  on  the  enemy's  ground."  When  Charles  descended  from  the 
cathedral  tower  to  fling  himself  on  the  eastern  divi<sion,  Cromwell 
hurried  over  the  river,  and  was  soon  "  riding  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire."  "For  four  or  five  hours,"  he  told  the  Parliament, "  it  was  as 
stiff  a  contest  as  ever  I  have  seen ;"  the  Scots,  outnumbered  and 
beaten  into  the  city,  cave  no  answer  but  shot  to  offers  of  quarter, 
and  it  was  not  till  night-fall  that  all  was  over.  The  loss  of  the 
victors  was  as  usual  inconsiderable.  The  conquered  lost  six  thou- 
sand men,  and  all  their  baggage  and  artillery.  Leslie  was  among 
the  prisoners ;  Hamilton  among  the  dead. 

"  Now  that  the  King  is  dead  and  his  son  defeated,"  Cromwell 
said  gravely  to  the  Parliament,  "I  think  it  necessary  to  come  to 
a  settlement."  But  the  settlement  which  had  been  promised 
afler  Naseby  was  still  as  distant  as  ever  after  Worcester.  The 
bill  for  dissolving  the  present  Parliament,  though  Cromwell  press- 
ed it  in  person,  was  only  passed,  after  bitter  opposition,  by  a 
majority  of  two ;  and  even  this  success  had  been  purchased  by 
a  compromise  which  permitted  the  House  to  sit  for  three  years 
more.  Internal  affairs  were  simply  at  a  dead  lock.  The  Parlia- 
ment appointed  committees  to  pi*epare  plans  for  legal  reforms,  or 
for  ecclesiastical  reforms,  but  it  did  nothing  to  carry  them  into 
effect.     It  was  overpowered  by  the  crowd  of  afb.\T%  "viVadiDL  >\«\ 
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the  House.  ''  It  is  contrary  to  common  honesty,''  Cromwell  an- 
grily hroke  oat ;  and,  quitting  Whitehall,  he  summoned  a  company 
of  musketeers  to  follow  him  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  Commons. 
He  sat  down  quietly  in  his  place, "  clad  in  plain  gray  clothes  and 
gray  worsted  stockings,''  and  listened  to  Vane's  passionate  argu- 
ments. *'  I  am  come  to  do  what  grieves  me  to  the  heart,"  he  said 
to  his  neighbor,  St  John,  but  he  still  remained  quiet,  till  Vane 
pressed  the  House  to  waive  its  usual  forms  and  pass  the  bill  at 
once.  *^  The  time  has  come,"  he  said  to  Harrison.  ^^  Think  well," 
replied  Harrison ;  ^'  it  is  a  dangerous  work !"  and  Cromwell  list- 
ened for  another  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  question  ^'  that  this 
Bill  do  pass,"  he  at  length  rose,  and  his  tone  grew  higher  as  he 
repeated  his  former  charges  of  injustice,  self-interest,  and  delay. 
"  Your  hour  is  come,"  he  ended ;  "  the  Lord  hath  done  with  you !" 
A  crowd  of  membera  started  to  their  feet  in  angry  protest. 
"Come,  come,"  replied  Cromwell,  "we  have  had  enouch  of  this;" 
and,  striding  into  the  midst  of  the  chamber,  he  clapped  his  hat  on 
ills  head,  and  exclaimed, "  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating  i"  In 
the  din  that  followed  his  voice  was  heard  in  broken  sentences-— 
"It  is  not  fit  that  you  should  sit  here  any  longer!  Yon  should 
give  place  to  better  men !  You  are  no  Parliament."  Thirty  mus- 
keteers entered  at  a  sign  from  their  general,  and  the  fifty  members 
present  crowded  to  the  door.  "  Drunkard !"  Cromwell  broke  ont 
as  Wentworth  passed  him ;  and  Martyn  was  taunted  with  a  yet 
coai*scr  name.  Vane,  fearless  to  the  last,  told  him  his  act  was 
"against  all  right  and  all  honor."  "Ah,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir 
Harry  Vane,"  Cromwell  retorted  in  bitter  indignation  at  the  trick 
ho  had  been  played.  "  You  might  have  prevented  all  this,  but 
you  are  a  juggler,  and  have  no  common  honesty!  The  Lord  de- 
liver me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane !"  The  Speaker  refused  to  quit  his 
seat,  till  Harrison  offered  to  "  lend  him  a  hand  to  come  down." 
Cromwell  lifted  the  mace  from  the  table.  "  What  shall  we  do 
with  this  bauble  ?"  he  said.  "  Take  it  away !"  The  door  of  the 
House  was  locked  at  last,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Parliament  was 
followed  a  few  hours  after  by  that  of  its  executive  committee,  the 
Council  of  State.  Cromwell  himself  summoned  them  to  withdraw. 
"  We  have  heard,"  replied  a  member,  John  Bradshaw,  "  what  you 
have  done  this  morning  at  the  House,  and  in  some  hours  all  fin- 
gland  will  hear  it.  But  you  mistake,  sir,  if  you  think  the  Parlia- 
ment dissolved.  No  power  on  earth  can  dissolve  the  Parliament 
but  itself,  be  sure  of  that !" 


section  X.— Tbe  Fall  of  Parltanlsm.    1653— 1660. 

[_Authoriiies. — Many  of  the  works  mentioned  before  are  still  valuable,  but  the 
real  key  to  the  history  of  this  period  lies  in  Cromweirs  remarkable  series  of  Speech- 
es (Carlyle,  **  Letters  and  Speeches,"  vol.  iii.).  Thurloe's  State  Papere  furnish  an 
immense  mass  of  documents.  For  the  Second  Parliament  of  the  Protector  we  hare 
Burton's  **  Diary."  M.  Guizot's  **  Cromwell  and  the  Republic  "  is  the  best  modem 
account  of  tlie  time,  and  especially  valuable  for  the  foreign  transactions  of  the  IVo- 
toctorate.    For  the  Kestoration,  see  his  **■  liichard  Cromwell  and  the  KestonitioQ,*^ 
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Ludlow's  **  Memoirs,"  Baxter's  **  Autobiography,'*  and  the  Clarendon  State  Pa- 
pers, with  the  minute  and  accurate  account  given  bjr  Clarendon  himself.] 


The  dispersion  both  of  the  Parliament  and  of  its  executive  com- 
mission left  England  without  a  government,  for  the  authority  of 
every  official  ended  with  that  of  the  body  from  which  his  power 
was  derived.  Cromwell,  in  fact,  as  Captain-General  of  the  forces, 
found  himself  left  solely  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order.  But  no  thought  of  military  despotism  can  be  fairly  traced 
in  the  acts  of  the  general  or  the  army.  They  were,  in  fact,  far 
from  regarding  their  position  as  a  revolutionary  one.  Though 
incapable  of  justification  on  any  formal  ground,  their  proceedings 
had  as  yet  been  substantially  in  vindication  of  the  older  constitu- 
tion, and  the  opinion  of  the  nation  had  gone  fully  with  the  army 
in  its  demand  for  a  full  and  efficient  body  of  representatives,  as 
well  as  in  its  resistance  to  the  project  by  which  the  Rump  would 
have  deprived  half  England  of  its  rights  of  election.  It  was  only 
when  no  other  means  existed  of  preventing  such  a  wrong  that  the 
soldiers  had  driven  out  the  wrong-doers.  *^It  is  .you  that  have 
forced  me  to  this,"  Cromwell  exclaimed,  as  he  drove  the  members 
from  the  House;  '^I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day  that  he 
would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  the  doing  of  this  work.*' 
The  act  was  one  of  violence  to  the  members  of  the  House,  but  the 
act  which  it  aimed  at  preventing  was  one  of  violence  on  their  part 
to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  whole  nation.  The  people  had 
in  fact  been  ^^dissatisfied  in  every  comer  of  the  realm"  at  the  state 
of  public  affairs ;  and  the  expulsion  of  the  members  was  ratified 
by  a  general  assent.  "  We  did  not  hear  a  dog  bark  at  their  gq- 
ing,"  the  Protector  said  years  afterward.  Whatever  anxiety 
may  have  been  felt  at  the  use  which  was  like  to  be  made  of  ^Hhe 
power  of  the  sword"  was  at  once  dispelled  by  a  proclamation  of 
the  officers.  Their  one  anxiety  was  **  not  to  grasp  the  power  our- 
selves nor  to  keep  it  in  military  hands,  no  not  for  a  day,"  and  their 
promise  to  '^  call  to  the  government  men  of  approved  fidelity  and 
honesty  "  was  redeemed  by  the  nomination  of  a  new  Council  of 
State,  consisting  of  eight  officers  of  high  rank  and  four  civilians, 
with  Cromwell  as  their  head,  and  a  seat  in  which  was  offered, 
though  fruitlessly,  to  Vane.  The  first  business  of  such  a  body 
was  clearly  to  summon  a  new  Parliament,  and  to  resign  its  trust 
into  its  hands;  but  the  bill  for  Parliamentary  reform  had  dropped 
with  the  expulsion,  and,  reluctant  as  the  Council  was  to  summon 
the  new  Parliament  on  the  old  basis  of  election,  it  shrank  from  the 
responsibility  of  effecting  so  fundamental  a  change  as  the  creation 
of  a  new  basis  by  its  own  authority.  It  was  this  difficulty  which 
led  to  the  expedient  of  a  Constituent  Convention.  Cromwell  told 
the  story  of  this  unlucky  assembly  some  years  after  with  an  amus- 
ing frankness.  ''  I  will  come  and  tell  you  a  story  of  my  own  weak- 
ness and  folly.  And  yet  it  was  done  in  my  simplicity — I  dare 
avow  it  was. ...  It  was  thought  then  that  men  of  our  own  judg- 
ment, who  had  fought  in  the  wars,  and  were  all  of  a  fiece  Q\i\\i'^\»' 
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account — why,  sarcly,  these  men  will  hit  it,  and  these  men  will  do 
it  to  the  purpose,  whatever  can  be  desired !  And  surely  we  did 
think,  and  I  aid  think  so — the  more  blame  to  mo !"  Of  the  hun- 
dred and  fifly-six  men, "  faithful,  fearing  God,  and  hating  covet- 
ousness,"  whose  names  were  selected  for  this  purpose  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  from  lists  furnished  by  the  Congregational  Churches, 
the  bulk  were  men,  like  Ashley  Cooper,  of  good  blood  and  "free 
estates ;''  and  the  proportion  ot  burgesses,  such  as  the  leather-mer- 
chant, Praise-Crod  Barebones,  whose  name  was  eagerly  seized  on 
as  a  nickname  for  the  body  to  which  he  belonged,  seems  to  have 
been  much  the  same  as  in  earlier  Parliaments.  But  the  circum- 
stances of  their  choice  told  fatally  on  the  temper  of  its  membera 
Cromwell  himself,  in  the  burst  of  rugged  eloquence  with  which 
he  welcomed  their  assembling,  was  carried  away  by  a  strange  en- 
thusiasm. ^  Convince  the  nation,"  ho  said, ''  that  as  men  fearing 
God  have  fought  them  out  of  their  bondage  under  the  regal  power, 
so  men  fearing  God  do  now  rule  them  in  the  fear  of  God. . . .  Own 
your  call,  for  it  is  of  God :  indeed,  it  is  marvelous,  and  it  bath 
been  un projected.  .  . .  Never  was  a  supreme  power  under  such  a 
way  of  owning  God  and  being  owned  by  him.''  A  spirit  yet  more 
enthusiastic  at  once  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion. The  resignation  of  their  powers  by  Cromwell  and  the  Coun- 
cil into  its  hands  left  iv  the  one  supreme  authority ;  but  by  the 
instrument  which  convoked  it  provision  had  been  made  that  this 
authority  should  be  transferred  in  fifleen  months  to  another  as- 
sembly elected  according  to  its  directions.  Its  work  was,  in  fact, 
to  bo  that  of  a  constituent  assembly,  paving  the  way  for  a  Parlia- 
ment on  a  really  national  basis;  but  the  Convention  put  the  largest 
construction  on  its  commission,  and  boldly  undertook  the  whole 
task  of  constitutional  reform.  Committees  were  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  needs  of  the  Church  and  the  nation.  The  spirit  of  econ- 
omy and  honesty  which  pervaded  the  assembly  appeared  in  its 
redress  of  the  extravagance  which  prevailed  in  the  civil  service, 
and  of  the  inequality  of  taxation.  With  a  remarkable  energy  it 
undertook  a  host  of  reforms,  for  whose  execution  England  has  had 
to  wait  to  our  own  day.  The  Long  Parliament  had  shrunk  from 
any  reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  twenty-three  thousand 
cases  were  waiting  unheard.  The  Convention  proposed  its  aboli- 
tion. The  work  of  compiling  a  single  code  of  laws,  begun  under 
the  Long  Parliament  by  a  committee  with  Sir  Matthew  Hale  at 
its  head,  was  again  pushed  forward.  The  frenzied  alarm  which 
these  bold  measures  aroused  among  the  lawyer  class  was  soon 
backed  by  that  of  the  clergy,  who  saw  their  wealth  menaced  by 
the  establishment  of  civil  marriage,  and  by  proposals  to  substitute 
the  free  contributions  of  congregations  for  the  payment  of  tithes. 
The  landed  proprietors,  too,  rose  against  the  scheme  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  lay-patronage,  which  was  favored  by  the  Convention,  and 
predicted  an  age  of  confiscation.  The  "Barebones  Parliament," 
as  the  assembly  was  styled  in  derision,  was  charged  with  a  design 
to  ruin  property,  the  Church,  and  the  law,  with  enmity  to  knowl- 
edge, and  a  blmd  and  ignorant  fanaticism.     Cromwell  himself 
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shared  the  general  uneasiness  at  its  proceedings.  His  mind  was 
that  of  an  administrator,  rather  than  that  of  a  statesman,  unspeo- 
ulative,  deficient  in  foresight,  conservative,  and  eminently  practi- 
cal. He  saw  the  need  of  administrative  reform  in  Church  and 
State ;  but  he  had  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  revolutionary 
theories  which  were  filling  the  air  around  him.  His  desire  was 
for  *'  a  settlement,"  which  should  be  accompanied  with  as  little 
disturbance  of  the  old  state  of  things  as  possible.  If  Monarchy 
'had  vanished  in  the  turmoil  of  war,  his  experience  of  the  Long 
Parliament  only  confirmed  him  in  his  belief  of  the  need  of  estate 
lishing  an  executive  power  of  a  similar  kind,  apart  from  the  power 
of  the  Legislature,  as  a  condition  of  civil  liberty.  His  sword  had 
won  "  liberty  of  conscience ;"  but,  passionately  as  he  clung  to  it, 
he  was  still  for  an  established  Church,  for  a  parochial  system,  and 
a  ministry  maintained  by  tithes.  His  social  tendencies  were  sim- 
ply those  of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged.  "I  was  by  birth  a 
gentleman,"  he  told  a  later  Parliament,  and  in  the  old  social  ar- 
rangement of  "  a  nobleman,  a  gentleman,  a  yeoman,"  he  saw  *^  a 
good  interest  of  the  nation  and  a  great  one."  He  hated  ^'that 
leveling  pnnciple  "  which  tended  to  the  reducing  of  all  to  one 
equality.  "  What  was  the  purport  of  it,"  he  asks  with  an  amus- 
ing simplicity,  ^'  but  to  make  the  tenant  as  liberal  in  future  as  the 
landlord  ?" 

To  a  practical  temper  such  as  this  the  speculative  reforms  of  the 
Convention  were  as  distasteful  as  to  the  lawyers  and  clergy  whom 
they  attacked.  "Nothing,"  said  Cromwell, "  was  in  the  hearts  of 
these  men  but '  overturn,  overturn.'"  But  he  was  delivered  from 
his  embarrassment  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Assembly  it- 
self. The  day  after  the  decision  against  tithes,  the  more  conserva- 
tive members  snatched  a  vote  by  surprise  "  that  the  sitting  of  this 
Parliament  any  longer,  as  now  constituted,  will  not  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  it  is  requisite  to  deliver  up 
unto  the  Lord-General  the  powers  we  received  from  him."  The 
Speaker  placed  their  abdication  in  CromwelPs  hands,  and  the  act 
was  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  adhesion  of  a  majority  of  the 
members.  The  dissolution  of  the  Convention  replaced  matters  in 
the  state  in  which  its  assembly  had  found  them ;  but  there  was 
still  the  same  general  anxiety  to  substitute  some  sort  of  legal  rule 
for  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  Convention  had  named  during 
its  session  a  fresh  Council  of  State,  and  this  body  at  once  drew  up, 
under  the  name  of  the  Instrument  of  Government,  a  remarkable 
Constitution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Ofilcers.  Thev 
wei-e  driven  by  necessity  to  the  step  from  which  they  had  shrunk 
before,  that  of  convening  a  Parliament  on  the  reformed  basis  of 
representation.  The  House  was  to  consist  of  four  hundred  mem- 
bers from  England,  thirty  from  Scotland,  and  thirtv  from  Ireland. 
The  seats  hitherto  assigned  to  small  and  rotten  boroughs  were 
transferred  to  larger  constituencies,  and  for  the  most  part  to  coun- 
ties. All  special  rights  of  voting  in  the  election  of  members  were 
abolished,  and  replaced  by  a  general  right  of  suffrage,  based  on 
the  possession  of  real  or  personal  property  to  the  value  oC  W^Vi^^' 
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dred  pounds.  Catholics  and  ^Malignants,''  as  thoso  who  bad 
fonght  for  the  King  were  called,  were  alone  excluded  from  the 
franchise.  Constitutionally,  all  further  organization  of  the  form 
of  government  should  have  been  left  to  this  Assembly ;  but  the 
dread  of  disorder  during  the  interval  of  its  election,  as  well  as  a 
longing  for  ^settlement,''  drove  the  Council  to  complete  their 
work  by  pressing  the  office  of  "Protector"  upon  CromwelL  "They 
told  me  that  except  I  would  undertake  the  government,  they 
thought  things  would  hardly  come  to  a  composure  or  settlementi 
but  blood  and  confusion  would  break  in  as  before."  If  we  follow, 
however,  his  own  statement,  it  was  when  they  urged  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  a  Protectorate  actually  limitoi  his  power  as 
Lord-General,  and  "  bound  his  hands  to  act  nothing  without  the 
consent  of  a  Council  until  the  Parliament,"  that  the  post  was  ac- 
cepted. The  powers  of  the  new  Protector  indeed  were  strictly 
limited.  Though  the  members  of  the  Council  were  originally 
named  by  him,  each  member  was  irremovable  save  by  consent 
of  the  rest ;  their  advice  was  necessary  in  all  foreign  affairs,  their 
consent  in  matters  of  peace  and  war,  their  approval  in  nomina- 
tions to  the  great  offices  of  State,  or  the  disposal  of  the  military  or 
civil  power.  With  this  body,  too,  lay  the  choice  of  all  future  Pro- 
tectors. To  the  administrative  check  of  the  Council  was  added 
the  political  check  of  the  Parliament.  Three  years  at  the  most 
were  to  elapse  between  the  assembling  of  one  I^arliament  and  an- 
other. Laws  could  not  be  made  nor  taxes  imposed  but  by  its  au- 
thority, and  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  days  the  statutes  it  passed 
became  laws  even  if  the  Protector's  assent  were  refused  to  them. 
The  new  Constitution  was  undoubtedly  popular;  and  the  promise 
of  a  real  Parliament  in  a  few  months  covered  the  want  of  any 
legal  character  in  the  new  rule.  The  government  was  generally 
accepted  as  a  provisional  one,  which  could  only  acquire  legal  au- 
thority from  the  ratification  of  its  acts  in  the  coming  session ; 
and  the  desire  to  settle  it  on  such  a  Parliamentary  basis  was  uni- 
versal among  the  members  of  the  new  Assembly  which  met  in 
the  autumn  at  Westminster. 

Few  Parliaments  have  ever  been  more  memorable,  or  more 
truly  representative  of  the  English  people,  than  the  Parliament 
of  1654.  It  was  the  firet  Parliament  in  our  history  where  mem- 
bers from  Scotland  and  Ireland  eat  side  by  side  with  those  from 
England,  as  they  sit  in  the  Parliament  of  to-day.  The  members 
for  rotten  boroughs  and  pocket-boroughs  had  disappeared.  In 
spite  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Royalists  from  the  polling-booths,  and 
the  arbitrary  erasure  of  the  names  of  a  few  ultra-Republican  mem- 
bers by  the  Council,  the  House  had  a  better  title  to  the  name  of  a 
"  free  Parliament "  than  any  which  had  sat  before.  The  freedom 
with  which  the  electors  had  exercised  their  right  of  voting  was 
seen  indeed  in  the  large  number  of  Presbyterian  members  who 
were  returned,  and  in  the  reappearance  of  Haslerig  and  Bradshaw, 
with  many  members  of  the  Long  Parliament,  side  by  side  with 
Lord  Herbert  and  the  older  Sir  Hairy  Vane.  The  first  business  of 
the  House  was  clearly  to  consider  the  question  of  government;  and 
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Haslerig,  >vith  the  fiercer  RepublicanSy  at  once  denied  the  legal  ex- 
istence of  either  Council  or  I'rotector,  on  the  ground  that  the  Long 
Parliament  had  never  been  dissolved.  Such  an  argument,  how- 
ever, told  as  much  against  the  Parliament  in  which  they  sat  as 
against  the  administration  itself,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Assembly 
contented  themselves  with  declining  to  recognize  the  Constitution 
or  the  Protectorate  as  of  more  than  provisional  validity.  They 
proceeded  at  once  to  settle  the  government  on  a  Parliamentary 
basis.  The  *'  Instrument "  was  taken  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
new  Constitution,  and  earned  clause  by  clause.  That  Cromwell 
should  retain  his  rule  as  Protector  was  unanimously  agreed  ;  that 
he  should  possess  the  right  of  veto  or  a  co-ordinate  legislative 

I>ower  with  the  Parliament  was  hotly  debated,  though  the  violent 
anguage  of  Haslerig  did  little  to  disturb  the  general  tone  of  mod- 
eration. Suddenly,  however,  Cromwell  interposed.  If  he  had  un- 
dertaken the  duties  of  Protector  with  reluctance,  he  looked  on  all 
legal  defects  in  his  title  as  more  than  supplied  by  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  nation.  "  I  called  not  myself  to  this  place,"  he 
urged ;  ^*  God  and  the  people  of  these  kingdoms  have  borne  testi- 
mony to  it."  His  rule  had  been  accepted  by  London,  by  the  army, 
by  the  solemn  decision  of  the  judges,  by  addresses  from  every 
shire,  by  the  very  appearance  of  the  members  of  the  Parliament  in 
answer  to  his  writ.  *'  Why  may  I  not  balance  this  Providence," 
he  asked,  '^  with  any  hereditary  interest?"  In  this  national  approv- 
al he  saw  a  call  from  God,  a  Divine  Right. of  a  higher  order  than 
that  of  the  kings  who  had  gone  before.  But  there  was  another 
ground  for  the  anxiety  with  which  he  watched  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commons.  His  passion  for  administration  had  far  ovei-stepped 
the  bounds  of  a  merely  provisional  rule  in  the  interval  before  the 
assembling  of  the  Parliament.  His  desire  for  ^^  settlement "  had 
been  strengthened  not  only  by  the  drift  of  public  opinion,  but  by 
the  urgent  need  of  every  day ;  and  the  power  reserved  by  the 
^'  Instrument "  to  issue  temporary  Ordinances,  **  until  further  or- 
der in  such  matters,  to  be  taken  by  the  Parliament,"  gave  a  scope 
to  his  marvelous  activity  of  which  he  at  once  took  advantage. 
Sixty-four  Ordinances  had  been  issued  in  the  nine  months  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Parliament.  Peace  had  been  concluded  with  Hol- 
land. The  Church  had  been  set  in  order.  The  law  itself  had 
/been  minutely*  regulated.  The  union  with  Scotland  had  been 
brought  to  completion.  So  far  was  Cromwell  from  dreaming  that 
these  measu'res,  or  the  authority  which  enacted  them,  would  be 
questioned,  that  he  looked  to  Parliament  simply  to  complete  his 
work.  "  The  great  end  of  your  meeting,"  he  said  at  the  first  as- 
sembly of  its  members,  ^'  is  healing  and  settling."  Though  he  had 
himself  done  much,  he  added,  "there  was  still  much  to  be  done." 
Peace  had  to  be  made  with  Portugal  and  alliance  with  Spain. 
Bills  were  laid  before  the  House  for  the  codification  of  the  law. 
The  plantation  and  settlement  of  Ireland  had  still  to  be  completed. 
He  resented  the  setting  those  projects  aside  for  constitutional 
questions  which,  as  he  held,  a  divine  call  had  decided ;  but  he  re- 
sented yet  more  the  renewed  claim  advanced  by  Parliameik^  tA  \.Vk&\ 
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sole  power  of  legislation.  As  we  have  seen,  his  experience  of  the 
evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  concentration  of  legislative  and 
executive  power  in  the  Long  Parliament  had  convinced  Cromwell 
of  the  danger  to  pnblio  li^rty  which  lay  in  such  a  union.  He 
saw  in  the  joint  government  of  ^^  a  single  person  and  a  Parliament** 
the  only  assurance  *^  that  Parliaments  should  not  make  themselves 
perpetual,"  or  that  their  power  should  not  be  perverted  to  public 
wrong.  But  whatever  strength  there  may  have  been  in  the  Pro- 
tector's arguments,  the  act  by  which  he  proceeded  to  enforce  them 
was  fatal  to  liberty,  and  in  the  end  to  Puritanism.  '*  If  my  call- 
ing be  from  God,"  he  ended,  *'  and  my  testimony  from  the  people, 
God  and  the  people  shall  take  it  from  me,  else  I  will  not  part  from 
it."  And  ho  announced  that  no  member  would  be  suffered  to  en* 
ter  the  House  without  signing  an  engagement  ^  not  to  alter  the 
government  as  it  is  settled  in  a  single  person  and  a  Parliament.** 
Jio  act  of  the  Stuaits  had  been  a  bolder  defiance  of  constitutional 
law ;  and  the  act  was  as  needless  as  it  was  illegal.  One  hundred 
members  alone  refused  to  take  the  ensas^cment,  and  the  signatures 
of  three  fourths  of  the  House  proved  that  the  security  Cromwell 
desired  might  have  been  easily  procured  by  a  vote  of  Parliamenti 
But  those  who  remained  resumed  their  constitutional  task  with  un- 
broken firmness.  They  quietly  asserted  their  sole  title  to  govern- 
mcnt  by  referring  the  Protector's  Ordinances  to  Committees  for 
revision,  and  for  conversion  into  laws.  The  "  Instrument  of  Grov- 
emment "  was  turned  into  a  bill,  debated,  and  read  a  third  time. 
Money  votes,  as  in  previous  Parliaments,  were  deferred  till  "griev- 
ances" had  been  settled.  But  Cromwell  once  more  intervened. 
The  Royalists  were  astir  again ;  and  he  attributed  their  renewed 
hopes  to  the  hostile  attitude  which  ho  attributed  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  army,  which  remained  unpaid  while  the  supplies  were 
delayed,  was  seelliing  with  discontent.  "  It  looks,"  saia  the  Pro- 
tector, "  as  if  the  laying  grounds  for  a  quarrel  had  rather  been  de- 
signed than  to  give  the  people  settlement.  Judge  yourselves 
whether  the  contesting  of  things  that  were  provided  for  by  this 
government  hath  been  profitable  expense  of  time  for  tlie  good  of 
this  nation."  In  words  of  angry  reproach  he  declared  the  Parlia- 
ment dissolved. 

With  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  1654  ended  all  show 
of  legal  rule.  The  Protectorate,  deprived  by  its  own  act  of  all 
chance  of  legal  sanction,  became  a  simple  tyranny.  Cromwell  pro- 
fessed, indeed,  to  be  restrained  by  the  "  Instrument ;"  but  the  one 
great  restraint  on  his  power  which  the  Instrument  provided,  the 
inability  to  levy  taxes  save  by  consent  of  Parliament,  was  set  aside 
on  the  plea  of  necessity.  "  The  people,"  said  the  Protector  in 
words  which  Strafford  might  have  uttered,  "will  prefer  their  real 
security  to  forms."  That  a  danger  of  Royalist  revolt  existed  was 
undeniable,  but  the  danger  was  at  once  doubled  by  the  general 
discontent.  From  this  moment, Whitelock  tells  us,  "many  sober 
and  noble  patriots,"  in  despair  of  public  liberty,  "  did  begin  to  in- 
cline to  the  King's  restoration."  In  the  mass  of  the  population 
the  reaction  was  far  more  rapid.      "Charles  Stuart,''  writes  a 
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Cheshire  correspondent  to  the  Secretary  of  State, "  hath  five  hun- 
dred friends  in  these  adjacent  counties  for  every  one  friend  to  you 
among  them."  But  befoi^e  the  overpowering  strength  of  the  army 
ov^n  this  general  discontent  was  powerless.  Yorkshire,  where  the 
Koyalist  insurrection  was  expected  to  be  most  formidable,  never 
ventured  to  rise  at  all.  There  were  risings  in  Devon,  Dorset,  and 
the  Welsh  Marches,  but  they  were  quickly  put  down,  and  their 
leaders  brought  to  the  scaffold.  Easily  however  as  the  revolt  was 
suppressed,  the  terror  of  the  government  was  seen  in  the  ener- 
l^etic  measures  to  which  Cromwell  resoited  in  the  hope  of  secur- 
ing order.  The  country  was  divided  into  ten  military  govern- 
ments, each  with  a  major-general  at  its  head,  who  was  empowered 
to  disarm  all  Papists  and  Royalists,  and  to  arrest  suspected  per- 
Funds  for  the  support  of  this  military  despotism  were  pro- 
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vided  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  Council  of  State,  which  enacted  that 
all  who  had  at  any  time  borne  arms  for  the  King  should  pay  every 
year  a  tenth  part  of  their  income,  in  spite  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion, 
as  a  fine  for  their  Royalist  tendencies.  The  despotism  of  the 
major-generals  was  seconded  by  the  older  expedients  of  tyranny. 
The  Episcopalian  clergy  bad  been  zealous  in  promoting  the  insur- 
rection, and  they  were  forbidden  in  revenge  to  act  as  ministers  or 
as  tutors.  The  press  was  placed  under  a  strict  censorship.  The 
payment  of  taxes  levied  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Protector  was 
enforced  by  distraint ;  and  when  a  collector  was  sued  in  the  courts 
for  redress,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  were  sent  to  the 
Tower. 

If  pardon,  indeed,  could  ever  be  won  for  a  tyranny,  the  wisdom 
and  grandeur  with  which  be  used  the  power  be  had  usurped  would 
win  pardon  for  the  Protector.  The  greatest  among  the  many 
great  enterprises  undertaken  by  the  Long  Parliament  had  been 
the  Union  of  the  three  Eangdoms;  and  that  of  Scotland  with  En- 
gland had  been  brought  about,  at  the  very  end  of  its  career,  by 
the  tact  and  vigor  of  Sir  Harry  Vane.  But  its  practical  realiza- 
tion was  left  to  Cromwell.  In  four  months  of  hard  fighting  Gen- 
eral Monk  brought  the  Highlands  to  a  new  tranquillity ;  and  the 
presence  of  an  army  of  seven  thousand  men,  backed  by  a  line  of 
forts,  kept  the  most  restless  of  the  clans  in  good  order.  The  set- 
tlement of  the  country  was  brought  about  by  the  temperance  and 
sagacity  of  Monk's  successor.  General  Deane.  No  further  inter- 
ference with  the  Presbyterian  system  was  attempted  beyond  the 
suppression  of  the  General  Assembly.  But  religious  liberty  was 
resolutely  protected,  and  Deane  ventured  even  to  interfere  on  be- 
half of  the  miserable  victims  whom  Scotch  bigotry  was  torturing 
and  burning  on  the  charge  of  witchcraft.  Even  steady  Royalists 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  government  and  the  wonderful 
discipline  of  its  troops.  *'We  always  reckon  those  eight  yetoi 
of  the  usurpation,"  said  Burnet  afterward,  ^  a  time  of  great  peace 
and  prosperity."  Sterner  work  bad  to  be  done  before  Ireland 
could  be  brought  into  real  union  with  its  sister  kingdoms.  The 
work  of  conquest  had  been  continued  by  Ireton,  and  completed  I 
after  his  death  by  General  Ludlow,  as  mercileasly  ia  iXi  VjmlXmA 
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guD.  Thonsands  perished  by  famine  or  the  sword.  Shipload  after 
shipload  of  those  who  surrendered  were  sent  over-sea  for  sale  into 
forced  labor  in  Jamaica  and  the  West  Indies.  More  than  forty 
thousand  of  the  beaten  Catholics  were  permitted  to  enlist  for  for- 
eign service,  and  found  a  refuse  in  exile  under  the  banners  of 
France  and  Spain.  The  work  of  settlement,  which  was  undertaken 
by  Henry  Ccpxgwell,  the  younger  and  abler  of  the  Protector's 
sons,  tumed^  out  tooe  even  more  terrible  than  the  work  of  the 
sword.  It  took  as  its  model  the  Colonization  of  Ulster,  the  fatal 
measure  which  had  destroyed  all  hope  of  a  united  Ireland,  and  had 
brought  inevitablv  in  its  train  the  massacre  and  the  war.  The 
people  were  divided  into  classes  in  the  order  of  their  assumed 
guilt.  All  who  after  fair  trial  were  proved  to  have  personally 
taken  part  in  the  massacre  were  sentenced  to  banishment  or 
death.  The  general  amnesty  which  freed  ^^  those  of  the  meaner 
sort "  from  all  question  on  other  scores  was  far  from  extending 
to  the  landowners.  Catholic  proprietors  who  had  shown  no  goo£ 
will  to  the  Parliament,  even  though  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
war,  were  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  a  third  of  their  estates. 
All  who  had  borne  arms  were  held  to  have  forfeited  the  whole, 
and  driven  into  Connaught,  where  fresh  estates  were  carved  out 
for  them  from  the  lands  of  the  native  clans.  No  such  doom  had 
ever  £ftllen  on  a  nation  in  modem  times  as  fell  upon  Ireland  in  its 
new  settlement.  Among  the  bitter  memories  which  part  Ireland 
from  England,  the  memory  of  the  bloodshed  and  confiscation  which 
the  Puritans  wrought  remains  the  bitterest ;  and  the  worst  curse 
an  Irish  peasant  can  hurl  at  his  enemy  is  ^Hhc  curse  of  Crom- 
well." But  pitiless  as  the  Protector's  policy  was,  it  was  success- 
ful in  the  ends  at  which  it  aimed.  The  whole  native  population 
lay  helpless  and  crushed.  Peace  and  order  were  restored,  and  a 
large  incoming  of  Protestant  settlers  from  England  and  Scotland 
brought  a  new  prosperity  to  the  wasted  country.  Above  all,  the 
legislative  union  which  had  been  brought  about  with  Scotland 
was  now  carried  out  with  Ireland,  and  thirty  seats  were  allotted 
to  its  representatives  in  the  general  Parliament. 

In  England  Cromwell  dealt  with  the  Rojralists  as  irreconcilable 
enemies ;  but  in  every  other  respect  he  carried  fairiy  out  his  pledge 
of  "healing  and  settling."  The  scries  of  administrative  reforms 
planned  by  the  Convention  had  been  partially  carried  into  effect 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1654 ;  but  the  work  was 
pushed  on  after  the  dissolution  of  the  House  with  yet  greater 
energy.  Nearly  a  hundred  Ordinances  showed  the  industry  of 
the  government.  Police,  public  amusements,  roads,  finances,  the 
condition  of  prisons,  the  imprisonment  of  debtors,  were  a  few 
among  the  subjects  which  claimed  Cromwell's  attention.  An  Or^ 
dinance  of  more  than  fifty  clauses  reformed  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  anarchy  which  had  reigned  in  the  Church  since  the  break- 
down of  Episcopacy  and  the  failure  of  the  Presbyterian  system  to 
supply  its  place  was  put  an  end  to  by  a  series  of  wise  and  tem- 
perate measures  for  its  reorganization.  Rights  of  patronage  were 
left  untouched ;  but  a  Board  of  Triers,  a  fourth  of  whom  were 
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laymen,  was  appointed  to  examine  the  fitness  of  ministers  pre- 
sented to  livings;  and  a  Church  board  of  gentry  and  clergy  was 
set  up  in  every  county  to  exercise  a  supervision  over  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  to  detect  and  remove  scandalous  and  ineffectual  min- 
isters. Even  by  the  confession  of  Cromwell's  opponents,  the  plan 
worked  well.  It  furnished  the  country  with  ^*  able,  serious  preach- 
ers," Baxter  tells  us,  *'  who  lived  a  godly  life,  of  what  tolerable 
lopinion  soever  they  were,"  and,  as  both  Presbyterian  and  Inde- 
pendent ministers  were  presented  to  livings  at  the  will  of  their 
patrons,  it  solved  so  far  as  practical  working  was  concerned  the 
problem  of  a  religious  union  among  Protestants  on  the  base  of  a 
wide  vaiiety  of  Christian  opinion.  From  the  Church  which  was 
thus  reorganized  all  power  of  interference  with  faiths  differing 
from  its  own  was  resolutely  withheld.  Cromwell  remained  true 
throughout  to  his  great  cause  of  religious  liberty.  Even  the 
Quaker,  rejected  by  all  other  Christian  bodies  as  an  anarchist  and 
blasphemer,  found  sympathy  and  protection  in  Cromwell.  The 
Jews  had  been  excludea  from  England  since  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  First;  and  a  prayer  which  they  now  presented  for  leave  to 
return  was  refused  by  a  commission  of  merchants  and  divines  to 
whom  the  Protector  referred  it  for  consideration.  But  the  re- 
fusal was  quietly  passed  over,  and  the  connivance  of  Cromwell  in 
the  settlement  of  a  few  Hebrews  in  London  and  Oxford  was  so 
clearly  understood  that  no  one  ventured  to  interfere  with  them. 

No  part  of  his  policy  is  more  characteristic  of  CromwelUsmind, 
whether  in  its  strength  or  in  its  weakness,  than  his  management 
of  foreign  affairs.  While  England  had  been  absorbed  in  her  long 
and  obstinate  struggle  for  freedom  the  whole  face  of  the  world 
around  her  had  changed.  Tlie  Thirty -Years'  War  was  over.  The 
victories  of  Gustavus,  and  of  the  Swedish  generals  who  followed 
him,  had  been  seconded  by  the  policy  of  Richelieu  and  the  inter- 
vention of  France.  Protestantism  in  Grermany  was  no  longer  in 
peril  from  the  bigotry  or  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria ;  and 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  had  drawn  a  permanent  line  between 
the  territories  belonging  to  the  adherents  of  the  old  religion  and 
the  new.  There  was  little  danger,  indeed,  now  to  Europe  from 
the  great  Catholic  House  which  had  threatened  its  freedom  ever 
since  Charles  the  Fifth.  Its  Austrian  branch  was  called  away 
from  dreams  of  aggression  in  the  west  to  a  desperate  stniggle 
with  the  Turk  for  the  possession  of  Hnngarv  and  the  security  of 
Austria  itself.  Spain,  from  causes  which  it  is  no  part  of  our  pres- 
ent stor^  to.  detail,  was  falling  into  a  state  of  strange  decrepitudB. 
So  far  from  aiming  to  be  mistress  of  Europe,  she  was  rapidly  sink- 
ing into  the  almost  helpless  prey  of  France.  It  was  France  which 
had  become  the  dominant  power  in  Christendom,  though  her  po- 
sition was  far  from  being  as  commanding  as  it  was  to  become  un- 
der Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  peace  and  order  which  prevailed 
after  the  cessation  of  the  religious  troubles  throughout  her  oom- 

Sact  and  fertile  territory  gave  scope  at  last  to  the  quick  and  in- 
ustrious  temper  of  the  French  people ;  while  her  wealth  and  em 
ergy  was  placed  by  the  centralizing  administration  oC  HeciT^  >^ek»\ 
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Fonrth,  of  Richelieu,  and  of  Mazarin,  almost  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown.  Under  the  three  great  rulers  who  have  just 
been  named,  her  ambition  was  steadily  directed  to  the  same  pur* 
pose  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  and  though  limited  as  yet  to 
the  annexation  of  the  Spanish  and  Imperial  tenitories  which  still 
parted  her  frontier  from  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Rhine,  a 
statesman  of  wise  political  genius  would  have  discerned  the  be- 
ginning of  that  great  struggle  for  supremacy  over  Europe  at  large 
which  was  only  foiled  by  the  genius  of  Marlborough  and  the  vic- 
tories of  the  Grand  Alliance.  But  in  his  view  of  European  pol- 
itics Cromwell  was  misled  by  the  conservative  and  unspeculative 
temper  of  his  mind  as  well  as  by  the  strength  of  his  religious  en- 
thusiasm. Of  the  change  in  the  world  around  him  he  seems  to 
have  discerned  nothing.  He  brought  to  the  Europe  of  Mazarin 
simply  the  hopes  and  ideas  with  which  all  England  was  thrilling 
in  his  youth  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty -Years'  War.  Spain 
was  still  to  him  *^  the  head  of  the  Papal  interest,''  whether  at 
home  or  abroad.  ^'  The  Papists  in  Engmnd,"  he  said  to  the  Par- 
liament of  1657,  ^^have  been  accounted,  ever  since  I  was  bom, 
Spaniolized:  they  never  regarded  France,  or  any  other  Papist 
State,  but  Spain  only."  The  old  English  hatred  of  Spain,  the  old 
English  resentment  at  the  shameful  part  which  the  nation  had 
been  forced  to  play  in  the  great  German  struggle  by  the  policy 
of  James  and  of  Charles,  lived  on  in  Cromwell,  and  was  only 
sti^engthened  by  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  the  success  of 
Puritanism  had  kindled  within  him.  "The  Lord  himself,'*  he 
wrote  to  his  admirals  as  they  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  "hath  a 
controversy  with  your  enemies ;  even  with  that  Romish  Babylon 
of  which  the  Spaniard  is  the  great  underpropper.  In  that  respect 
we  fight  the  Lord's  battles."  What  Sweden  had  been  under  Gus- 
tavus,  England,  Cromwell  dreamed,  might  be  now — the  head  of  a 
great  Protestant  League  in  the  struggle  against  Catholic  aggres- 
sion. "You  have  on  your  shouldere,"  ho  said  to  the  Parliament 
of  1654,  "  the  interest  of  all  the  Christian  peoi)le  of  the  world.  I 
wish  it  may  be  written  on  our  hearts  to  be  zealous  for  that  inter- 
est." The  first  step  in  such  a  struggle  would  necessarily  be  to 
league  the  Protestant  powers  together,  and  Cromwell's  earliest 
efforts  were  directed  to  bring  the  ruinous  and  indecisive  quarrel 
with  Holland  to  an  end.  The  fierceness  of  the  strife  had  grown 
with  each  engagement;  but  the  hopes  of  Holland  fell  with  her  ad- 
miral, Tromp,  who  received  a  mortal  wound  at  the  moment  when 
he  had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  English  line ;  and  the  skill  and 
energy  of  his  successor,  De  Ruyter,  struggled  in  vain  to  restore 
her  waning  fortunes.  She  was  saved  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  which  had  persisted  in  its  demand  of  a  political 
union  of  the  two  countries;  and  the  new  policy  of  Cromwell  was 
seen  in  the  conclusion  of  peace  on  a  simple  pleage  from  the  Dutch 
to  compensate  English  merchants  for  their  losses  in  the  war.  The 
peace  with  Holland  was  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  like  treaties 
with  Sweden  and  with  Denmark ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  Swedish 
envoy  with  offers  of  a  leai^ue  of  friendship,  Cromwell  endeavored 
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to  bring  the  Dutch,  tho  Brandeiibnrgerp,  and  the  Danes  into  the 
same  confederation  of  the  Protestant  powers.  His  efforts  in  this 
direction,  though  they  never  wholly  ceased,  were  foiled  for  the 
moment;  but  Cromwell  was  resolate  to  kindle  again  the  religions 
strife  which  had  been  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  be 
seized  on  a  quarrel  between  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  his  Protest- 
ant subjects  in  tho  valleys  of  Piedmont  as  a  means  of  kindling  it. 
A  ruthless  massacre  of  these  Vaudois  by  the  Duke's  troops  had 
roused  deep  resentment  throughout  England,  a  resentment  which 
still  breathes  in  the  noblest  of  Milton's  sonnets.  While  the  poet 
called  on  God  to  avenge  his  '^  slaughtered  saints  whose  bones  lie 
scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold,"  Cromwell  was  already 
busy  with  the  work  of  earthly  vengeance.  An  English  envoy  ap- 
peared at  the  Duke's  court  with  haughty  demands  of  redress. 
Their  refusal  would  have  been  followed  by  instant  war,  for  the 
Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzerland  were  bribed  into  promising  a 
force  of  ten  thousand  men  for  an  attack  on  Savoy ;  and  how  far 
Cromwell  expected  tho  iiame  to  spread  was  seen  in  his  attitude 
toward  Spain.  He- had  already  demanded  freedom  of<^trade  and 
worship  for  English  merchants  in  Spanish  Amenca;  and  a  fleet 
with  three  thousand  men  on  board  was  now  secretly  dispatched 
asrainst  San  Dominsj^o. 

As  though  to  announce  the  outbreak  of  a  world-wide  struggle, 
Blake  appeared  in  the  Mediterranean,  bombarded  Algiers,  and  de- 
stroyed the  fleet  with  which  its  pirates  had  ventured  through  the 
reign  of  Charles  to  insult  the  English  coast.  The  thunder  of  his 
guns,  every  Puritan  believed,  would  be  heard  in  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  Rome  itself  would  have  to  bow  to  the  greatness  of 
Cromwell.  But  the  vast  schemes  of  the  Protector  every  where 
broke  down.  The  cool  Italian  who  ruled  France,  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin,  foiled  his  projects  in  Piedmont  by  foreing  the  Duke  of  Saroy 
to  grant  the  English  demands.  Blake,  who  had  sailed  to  the 
Spanish  coast,  failed  to  intercept  the  treasure  fleet  from  America, 
and  the  W^est  Indian  expedition  was  foiled  in  its  descent  on  San 
Domingo.  Its  conquest  of  Jamaica,  important  as  it  really  was  in 
breaking  through  the  monopoly  of  the  New  World  in  the  South 
which  Spain  had  till  now  enjoyed,  seemed  at  the  time  but  a  poor 
result  for  the  vast  expenditure  of  money  .ind  blood.  The  war  which 
the  attack  on  San  Domingo  necessarily  brought  on  saw  the  last 
and  gmndest  of  the  triumphs  of  England's  flrst  great  admiral. 
Blake  found  the  Plata  fleet  gnarded  by  galleons  in  the  strongly 
armed  harbor  of  Santa  Cruz.  He  forcca  an  entrance  into  the  har- 
bor, sunk  or  burned  every  ship  in  it,  and  wo  rked  his  fleet  out  again 
in  the  teeth  of  a  gale.  His  death,  as  the  fleet  touched  at  Plymouth 
on  its  return,  alone  damped  the  joy  at  this  great  victory.  Bat 
Cromwell  desired  triumphs  on  land  as  on  sea;  and  his  desire  threw 
him  blindfold  into  the  hands  of  Mazarin,  who  was  engaged  on  his 
part  in  the  war  with  Spain  which  was  brought  afterward  to  a 
close  in  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  Cromwell's  demand  of  Don- 
kirk,  which  had  long  stood  in  the  way  of  any  acceptance  of  his  of- 
fers of  aid,  was  at  last  conceded ;  and  a  detachmeut  ofxki^^^fvWiX 
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the  French  tixK>M  who  wem  atlaokhig  Fbuiden  ander 
the  commaiid  of  Tarenne.  Their  valor  sod  dbcipline  wma  showa 
by  the  pert  they  took  in  the  victory  of  the  Dnnee,  a  victory  which 
forced  the  Flemieh  towns  to  open  their  gfttec  to  the  French,  and 
gave  Donkirk  to  CromwelL 

Never  had  the  fiime  of  England  stood  higher;  and  yet  never 
had  any  English  ruler  committed  so  fktal  a  blander  as  that  of 
Cromwell  in  aiding  the  ambition  of  France.  But  the  errom  of  his 
foreign  policy  were  small  in  oomiMmson  with  the  errors  of  hb  jjtA- 
icy  at  home.  The  government  of  the  Protector  had  become  a  sim- 
pie  tyranny,  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  content  with 
the  position  of  a  tyrant  He  was  as  anxious  as  ever  to  give  a  legal 
basis  to  his  administration ;  and  he  seiaed  on  the  war  as  a  pretext 
for  again  summoning  a  Parliament  But  he  no  longer  trusted,  aa 
in  the  Parliament  of  1654,  to  perfect  freedom  of  election.  The  six* 
ty  members  sent  from  Irelana  and  Scotland  were  rimply  nomineea 
of  the  government  Its  whole  influence  was  exerted  to  secure 
the  return  of  the  more  conspicuous  members  of  the  CounciL  All 
Catholics,  and  all  Rovalists  who  had  actually  fought  for  the  SSng, 
were  still  disqualified  from  voting.  It  was  calculated  that  of  tm 
members  returned  one  half  were  bound  to  the  government  by  tin 
of  profit  or  place.  But  Cromwell  was  still  unsatisfied.  A  certifi- 
cate of  the  CouAdl  was  required  from  each  member  before  admis- 
sion to  the  House :  and  a  fourth  of  the  whole  number  returned-^ 
one  hundred  in  all,  with  Haslerig  at  their  head — were  by  this 
means  excluded  on  grounds  of  disaffection  or  want  of  religion.  Td 
these  arbitrary  acts  of  violence  the  House  replied  onl^  bv  a  course 
of  singular  moderation  and  wisdom.  From  the  first  it  disclaimed 
any  purpose  of  opposing  the  government  One  of  its  earliest 
acts  provided  securities  for  Cromwell's  person,  which  was  threat* 
ened  by  constant  plots  of  assassination.  It  supported  him  in  his 
war  policy,  and  voted  supplies  of  unprecedented  extent  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  struggle.  It  was  this  attitude  of  loyalty  which 
gave  force  to  its  steady  refusal  to  sanction  the  system  of  tyranny 
which  had  practically  placed  England  under  martial  law.  In  his 
opening  address  Cromwell  boldly  took  his  stand  in  support  <rf  the 
military  despotism  wielded  bv  the  major-generals.  *'It  hath  been 
mote  effectual  toward  the  discounteirancing  of  vice  and  settling 
religion  than  any  thing  done  these  fifly  years.  I  will  abide  by  it,*^ 
he  said,  with  singular  vehemence,  ^  notwithstanding  the  envy  and 
slander  of  foolish  men.  I  could  as  soon  venture  my  life  with  it  as 
with  any  thing  I  ever  undertook.  If  it  were  to  be  done  again,  I 
would  do  it''  But  no  sooner  had  a  bill  been  introduced  into  Par^ 
liament  to  confirm  the  proceedings  of  the  major-generals  than  a 
long  debate  showed  the  temper  of  the  Commons.  They  had  re* 
solved  to  ac<iuiesce  in  the  Protectorate,  but  they  were  equally  re- 
solved to  bring  it  again  to  a  legal  mode  of  government  This  in^ 
deed  teas  the  aim  of  even  Cromwell's  wiser  adherents.  **  What 
makes  me  fear  the  passing  of  this  Act,"  one  of  them  wrote  to  his 
son  Henry,  '^  is  that  thereby  His  Highnesses  government  will  be 
more  founded  in  force,  and  more  removed  from  that  natural  foun* 
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dation  which  the  people  in  Parliament  are  desirous  to  give  him, 
supposing  that  he  will  become  more  theirs  than  now  he  is."  The 
bill  was  rejected,  and  Cromwell  bowed  to  the  feeling  of  the  nation 
by  withdrawing  the  powers  of  the  major-generals.  Bat  the  de- 
feat of  the  tyranny  of  the  sword  was  only  a  step  toward  a  far  bold- 
er effort  for  the  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  law.  It  was  no 
mere  pedantry,  still  less  was  it  vulgar  flattery,  which  influenced 
the  Parliament  in  their  offer  to  Cromwell  of  the  title  of  King.  The 
experience  of  the  last  few  years  had  taught  the  nation  the  value 
of  the  traditional  forms  under  which  its  liberties  had  grown  up. 
A  king  was  limited  by  constitutional  precedents.  **The  kingS 
prerogative,"  it  was  well  urged,  "is  under  the  courts  of  justice, 
and  is  bounded  as  well  as  any  acre  of  land,  or  any  thing  a  man 
hath."  A  Protector,  on  the  other  hand,  was  new  m  our  history, 
and  there  wei*e  no  traditional  means  of  limiting  his  power.  "  The 
one  oflice  being  lawful  in  its  nature,"  said  Glynne,  ^  known  to  the 
nation,  certain  in  itself,  and  confined  and  regulated  by  the  law, 
and  the  other  not  so— that  was  the  great  ground  why  the  Parlia- 
ment did  so  much  insist  on  this  office  and  title."  Under  the  name 
of  Monarchy,  indeed,  the  question  really  at  issue  between  the  party 
headed  by  the  officers  and  the  party  led  by  the  lawyers  in  the 
Commons  was  that  of  the  restoration  of  constitutional  and  legal 
rule.  The  proposal  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  m^ority, 
but  a  month  passed  in  endless  consultations  between  the  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Protector.  His  good  sense,  his  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  the  nation,  his  real  desire  to  obtain  a  settlement 
which  should  secure  the  ends  for  which  Puritanism  had  fought, 
political  and  religious  liberty,  broke,  in  conference  after  conference, 
through  a  mist  of  words.  But  his  real  concern  tliroughout  was 
with  the  temper  of  the  army.  To  Cromwell  his  soldiers  were  no 
common  swordsmen.  They  were  "  godly  men — men  that  will  not 
be  beaten  down  by  a  woHdly  and  carnal  spirit  while  they  keep 
their  integnty ;"  men  in  whose  general  voice  he  recognited  the 
voice  of  God.  *^They  are  honest  and  faithful  men,"  he  urged, 
"  true  to  the  great  things  of  the  government.  And  though  it 
really  is  no  part  of  their  goodness  to  be  unwilling  to  submit  to 
what  a  Parliament  shall  settle  over  them,  yet  it  is  my  duty  and 
conscience  to  beg  of  you  that  there  may  be  no  hard  things  put 
upon  them  which  they  can  not  swallow.  I  can  not  think  God 
would  bless  an  undertaking  of  any  thing  which  would  justly  and 
with  cause  grieve  them."  The  temper  of  the  army  was  soon  shown. 
Its  leaders,  with  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Desboi*ough  at  their 
head,  placed  their  commands  in  Cromwell's  hands.  A  petition 
from  the  officers  to  Parliament  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the 
proposal  to  restore  the  Monarchy,  "  in  the  name  of  the  old  cause 
for  which  they  had  bled."  Cromwell  at  once  anticipated  the  com- 
ing debate  on  this  petition,  a  debate  which  might  have  led  to  an 
open  breach  between  the  army  and  the  Commons,  by  a  refusal  of 
the  Crown.  "  I  can  not  unaertake  this  government,"  he  said, 
'^  with  that  title  of  King ;  and  that  is  my  answer  to  this  great  and 
weighty  business." 
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Disappoiated  as  it  was,  the  Parliament  with  singular  sclf-re^ 
straint  turned  to  other  modes  of  bringing  about  its  purposes.  The 
offer  of  the  Crown  had  been  coupled  with  the  condition  of  accept- 
ing a  CoDStitntioR  which  was  a  modification  of  the  Itistrumeot  of 
QoyemmeDt  adopted  by  the  Pariianient  of  1054,  and  this  Consti- 
tution Cromwell  emphatically  approved.  "  The  things  provided 
by  thia  Act  of  Government,"  he  owned,  "  do  secure  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  God  as  they  never  before  have  had  them,"  With 
a  change  of  the  title  of  King  into  that  of  Protector,  the  Act  of 
GoveiniQient  now  became  law ;  and  the  solemn  inauguration  of 
the  Protector  by  the  Parliament  was  a  practical  acknowledgment 
on  the  part  of  Cromwell  of  the  illegality  of  his  former  rule.  In 
the  name  of  the  Commons  the  Speaker  invested  him  with  a  mantle 
of  State,  placed  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  giit  the  sword  of  jns- 
tioe  by  his  side.  By  the  new  Act  of  Oovernment  Cromwell  waa 
allowed  to  name  hia  own  successor,  but  in  all  after  cases  the  office 
was  to  be  an  elective  one.  In  every  other  respect  the  forma  of 
the  older  Constitution  were  carefully  restored.  Parliament  was 
again  to  consist  of  two  Houses,  the  seventy  members  of  "  the  oth- 
er House  "  being  named  by  the  Protector,  The  Commons  regained 
their  old  right  of  exclusively  deciding  on  the  qualification  of  their 
members.  Parliamentary  i-estrictions  were  imposed  on  the  choioe 
of  members  of  the  Council,  and  officers  of  State  or  of  the  army. 
A  fixed  revenue  was  voted  to  the  Protector,  and  it  was  provided 
that  no  moneys  should  be  raised  bat  by  assent  of  Parliament. 
Liberty  of  worship  was  secured  for  all  but  Papist),  Pralatists,  So- 
cinians,  or  those  who  denied  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
liberty  of  conscience  was  secured  for  all. 

The  excluded  members  were  again  admitted  when  the  Parlia- 
ment reassembled  after  an  adjournment  of  six  months ;  and  the 
hasty  act  of  Cromwell  in  giving  his  nominees  in  "the  other 
House "  the  title  of  Lords  kindkd  a  quarrel  wlitcb  was  busily 
fanned  by  Haslerig.  But  while  the  Houses  wei-e  busy  with  their 
squabble  the  hand  of  death  was  falling  on  the  Protector.  He  had 
long  been  weary  of  his  task.  "God  knows,"  he  burst  out  a  little 
lime  before  to  the  Parliament,  "I  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
lived  under  my  woodside,  and  to  have  kept  a  Sock  of  sheep, 
rather  than  to  have  undertaken  this  government."  And  now  to 
the  weariness  of  power  was  added  the  weakness  and  feverish  im- 
patience of  disease.  Vigorous  and  energetic  as  his  life  had  seemed, 
his  health  was  by  no  means  as  strong  as  his  will;  he  bad  been 
struck  down  by  intermittent  fever  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  and  during  the  past  year  he  had 
suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  it.  "I  have  some  infirmities 
npon  me,"  he  owned  twice  over  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament;  and  his  feverish  irritability  was  quickened  by  the 
publiu  danger.  No  supplies  had  been  voted,  and  the  pay  of  the 
army  was  heavily  in  aiTcar,  while  its  temper  grew  more  and  more 
sullen  at  the  appearance  of  the  new  Constitution  and  the  reawak- 
ening of  the  Royalist  intrigues.  The  continuance  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary strife  threw  Cromwell  at  last,  says  an  observer  at  his 
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Court, "  into  a  rage  and  passion  like  unto  madness.'^  Summoning 
his  coach,  by  a  sudden  impulse,  the  Protector  drove  with  a  few 
guards  to  Westminster ;  and,  setting  aside  the  remonstrances  of 
Fleetwood,  summoned  the  two  Houses  to  his  presence.  ^'  I  do  dis- 
solve this  Parliament,"  he  ended  a  speech  of  angry  rebuke,  "and 
let  God  be  judge  between  yon  and  me."  Fatal  as  was  the  error, 
for  the  moment  all  went  well.  The  army  was  reconciled  by  the 
blow  leveled  at  its  opponents,  and  the  few  murmurers  were  weeded 
from  its  ranks  by  a  careful  remodeling.  The  triumphant  officers 
vowed  to  stand  or  fall  with  his  Highness.  The  danger  of  a  Roy- 
alist rising  vanished  before  a  host  of  addresses  from  the  counties. 
Great  news,  too,  came  from  abroad,  where  victory  in  Flanders  and 
the  cession  of  Dunkirk  set  the  seal  on  Cromwell's  glory.  But 
the  fever  crept  steadily  on,  and  his  looks  told  the  tale  of  death  to 
the  Quaker,  Fox,  who  met  him  riding  in  Hampton  Court  Park. 
"  Before  I  came  to  him,"  he  says,  "  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
Lifo  Guards,  I  saw  and  felt  a  waft  of  death  go  forth  against  him, 
and  when  I  came  to  him  he  looked  like  a  dead  man."  In  the 
midst  of  his  triumph  Cromwell's  heart  was  in  fact  heavy  with  the 
sense  of  failure.  He  had  no  desire  to  play  the  tyrant;  nor  had  he 
any  belief  in  the  permanence  of  a  mere  tyranny.  He  had  hardly 
dissolved  the  Parliament  before  he  was  planning  the  summons  of 
another,  and  angry  at  the  opposition  which  his  Council  offered  to 
the  project.  "  I  will  take  my  own  resolutions,"  he  said,  gloomily, 
to  his  household;  "I  can  no  longer  satisfy  myself  to  sit  still,  and 
make  myself  guilty  of  the  loss  of  all  the  honest  party  and  of  the 
nation  itself."  But  before  this  plan  could  be  realized  the  over- 
taxed strength  of  the  Protector  suddenly  gave  way.  He  saw  too 
clearly  the  chaos  into  which  his  death  would  plunge  England  to 
be  Avilling  to  die.  "  Do  not  think  I  shall  die,"  he  bui*st  out  with 
feverish  energy  ta  the  physicians  who  gathered  around  him ; 
"  say  not  I  have  lost  my  reason  !  I  tell  you  the  truth.  I  know  it 
from  better  authority  than  any  you  can  have  from  Galen  or  Hip- 
pocrates. It  is  the  answer  of  Goa  himself  to  our  prayers !"  Prayer 
indeed  rose  from  every  side  for  his  recovery,  but  death  drew  stead- 
ily nearer,  till  even  Cromwell  felt  that  his  hour  was  come.  "I 
would  bo  willing  to  live,"  the  dying  man  murmured, "  to  be  further 
serviceable  to  God  and  his  people,  but  my  work  is  done !  Yet  God 
will  be  with  his  people  I"  A  storm  which  tore  roofs  from  houses 
and  leveled  huge  trees  in  every  forest  seemed  a  fitting  prelude  to 
the  passing  away  of  his  mighty  spirit.  Three  days  later,  on  the 
third  of  September,  the  day  which  had  witnessed  his  victories  of 
Worcester  and  Dunbar,  Cromwell  quietly  breathed  his  last. 

So  absolute  even  in  death  was  his  sway  over  the  minds  of  men 
that,  to  the  wonder  of  the  excited  Royalists,  even  a  doubtful  nom- 
ination on  his  death-bed  was  enough  to  secure  the  peaceful  suc- 
cession of  his  son,  Richard  Cromwell.  Many,  in  fact,  who  had 
rejected  the  authority  of  his  father,  submitted  peaceably  to  the 
new  Protector.  Their  motives  were  explainea  by  Baxter,  the 
most  eminent  among  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  in  the  address  to . 
Richard  which  announced  his  adhesion.     **  I  ob^er^^d^^^  \u^  ^^o^^^^V 
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^'that  the  nation  generally  rejoice  in  your  peaceable  entrance  upon 
the  government.  Man^  are  persuadea  that  you  have  been 
strangely  kept  from  participating  in  any  of  our  fate  bloody  con- 
tentions, that  Ood  might  make  you  the  healer  of  our  breaches^  and 
employ  you  in  that  lemple  work  which  David  himself  might  not 
be  honored  with,  though  it  was  in  his  mind,  because  he  shed 
blood  abundantly  and  made  great  wars."  The  new  Protector  was 
a  weak  and  worthless  man,l>ut  the  bulk  of  the  nation  were  con- 
tent to  be  ruled  by  one  who  was  at  any  rate  no  soldier,  no  Puri- 
tan, and  no  innovator.  Kichard  was  known  to  be  lax  and  godless 
in  his  conduct,  and  he  was  believed  to  be  conservative  ana  even 
Royalist  in  heart.  The  tide  of  reaction  was  felt  even  in  his 
Council.  Their  first  act  was  to  throw  aside  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Cromwell's  reforms,  and  to  fall  back  in  the  summons  which 
they  issued  for  the  new  Parliament  on  the  old  system  of  election. 
It  was  felt  far  more  keenly  in  the  tone  of  the  new  House  of 
Commons.  The  Republicans  under  Vane,  backed  adroitly  by 
the  Royalists,  fell  hotly  on  Cromwell's  system.  The  fiercest  at- 
tack of  all  came  from  Sir  Ashley  Cooper,  a  Dorsetshire  gentle- 
man, who  had  changed  sides  in  the  civu  war,  had  fought  for  the 
King  and  then  for  the  Parliament,  had  been  a  member  of  Crom- 
well's Council,  and  had  of  late  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  it.  His 
virulent  invective  on  "  His  Highness  of  deplorable  memory,  who 
with  fraud  and  force  deprived  you  of  your  liberty  when  living  and 
entailed  slavery  on  you  at  his  death,"  was  followed  by  an  equally 
virulent  invective  against  the  army.  ''They  have  not  only  sub- 
dued their  enemies,"  said  Cooper,  "but  the  masters  who  raised 
and  maintained  them  !  They  have  not  only  conquered  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  but  rebellious  England  too;  and  there  suppressed  a 
Malignant  party  of  magistrates  and  laws."  The  army  was  quick 
with  its  reply.  The  Council  of  its  oflScera  demanded  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  soldier  as  their  General  in  the  place  of  the  new  Pix>tect- 
or,  who  had  assumed  the  command.  The  Commons  at  once  or- 
dered tlie  dismissal  of  all  officers  who  refused  to  engage  "  not  to 
disturb  or  interrupt  the  free  meetings  of  Parliament;"  and  Rich- 
ard ordered  the  Council  of  Officers  to  dissolve.  Tlieir  reply  was 
a  demand  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  a  demand  with 
which  Richard  was  foixied  to  comply.  The  great  work  of  the 
army,  however,  was  still  to  secure  a  settled  government ;  and  set- 
ting aside  the  new  Protector,  whose  weakness  was  now  evident, 
they  resolved  to  fall  back  on  the  Parliament  they  had  expelled 
from  St.  Stephen's,  but  which  remained  the  one  body  that  could 
put  forward  a  legitimate  claim  to  power.  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty  members  who  had  continued  to  sit  after  the  King's  death, 
about  ninety  returned  to  their  seats,  and  resumed  the  administra- 
tion of  affiiirs.  But  the  memory  of  the  Expulsion  made  any  trust 
in  or  reconciliation  with  the  army  impossible.  In  spite  of  Vane's 
counsels,  a  reform  of  the  officers  was  at  once  proposed,  and  though 
a  Royalist  rising  in  Cheshire  under  Sir  George  Booth  threw  the 
disputants  for  a  moment  together,  the  struggle  revived  as  the 
danger  passed  away.     A  new  hope  indeed  filled   men's  minds. 
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Not  only  was  the  nation  sick  of  military  rule,  but  the  army,  un- 
conquerable 80  long  as  it  held  together,  at  last  showed  signs  of 
division;  and  Haslerig  was  encouraged  by  the  temper  of  the 
troops  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  demand  the  dismissal  of  Fleet- 
wood and  Lambert  from  their  commands.  They  answered  by  driv- 
ing the  Parliament  again  from  Westminster,  and  by  marching  to 
meet  the  army  under  Monk,  which  was  threatening  to  advance 
from  Scotland  to  the  south.  Negotiation  gave  Monk  time  to 
gather  a  Convention  at  Edinburgli,  and  to  strengthen  himself 
with  money  and  recruits.  Then  he  advanced  rapidly  to  Cold- 
stream, and  the  cry  of  ''  a  free  Parliament "  ran  like  fire  throush 
the  country.  Not  only  Faii*fax,  who  appeared  in  arms  in  York- 
shire, but  the  ships  on  the  Thames,  and  the  mob  which  thronged 
the  streets  of  London,  caught  up  the  cry ;  the  army,  thrown  into 
confusion  by  its  own  divisions,  strove  to  check  the  tide  of  feeling 
by  recalling  the  Commons ;  and  Monk,  who  lavished  protestations 
of  loyalty  to  that  assembly,  while  he  accepted  petitions  for  a 
^^  free  Parliament,"  entered  London  unopposed.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  entry  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  became  inevitable. 
The  army,  resolute  as  it  still  remained  for  the  maintenance  of  ^^  the 
Cause,"  was  deceived  by  Monk's  declarations  of  loyalty  to  it,  and 
rendered  powerless  by  an  adroit  dispersion  of  the  troops  over  the 
country.  At  the  instigation  of  Ashley  Cooper,  those  who  remained 
of  the  members  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Pride's  Purge  again  forced  their  way  into  Parliament, 
and  at  once  resolved  on  a  dissolution  and  the  election  oi  a  new 
House  of  Commons.  The  new  House,  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Convention,  had  hardly  taken  the  solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant which  showed  its  Presbyterian  temper,  and  its  leaders  had 
only  begun  to  draw  up  terms  on  which  a  Koyal  restoration  might 
be  assented  to,  when  the^  found  that  Monk  had  betrayed  them, 
and  was  already  in  negotiation  with  the  exiled  Court.  All  exac- 
tion of  terms  was  now  impossible ;  the  Declaration  of  Breda,  in 
which  Charles  promised  a  general  pardon,  religious  toleration,  and 
satisfaction  to  the  army,  was  received  with  a  burst  of  national 
enthusiasm;  and  the  old  Constitution  was  restored  by  a  solemn 
vote  of  the  Convention,  ^*  that  according  to  the  ancient  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  this  kingdom,  the  government  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
by  King,  Jjords,  and  Commons."  The  vote  was  hardly  passed 
when  Charles  landed  at  Dover,  and  made  his  way  amid  the  shouts 
of  a  great  multitude  to  Whitehall.  *^  It  is  my  own  fault,"  laughed 
the  new  King,  with  characteristic  irony,  '^that  I  had  not  come 
back  sooner ;  for  I  find  nobody  who  does  not  tell  me  he  has  al- 
ways longed  for  my  return." 

Puritanism,  so  men  believed,  had  fallen  never  to  rise  again.  As 
a  political  experiment  it  had  ended  in  utter  failure  and  disgust; 
as  a  religious  system  of  national  life  it  brought  about  the  wfldeat 
outbreak  of  moral  revolt  that  England  has  ever  witnessed.  And 
et  Puritanism  was  far  from  being  dead ;  it  drew,  indeed,  a  nobler 
ife  from  its  very  fall.  Nothing  aids  us  better  to  trace  the  real 
course  of  Puritan  influence  since  the  fall  of  Puritaaiaov  thvGL\>cifl&\ 
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thoaght  of  the  two  great  works  which  hare  handed  down  fitim 
one  generation  to  another  its  highest  and  noblest  spirit.  From 
that  time  to  this  the  most  popnlar  of  all  reli^ous  books  has  been 
the  Puritan  allegory  of  the  ^Pilgrim^s  Progress."  The  movt  pop- 
ular of  all  Eng[luh  poems  has  b^n  the  Puritan  epic  of  the  ^  Pir- 
adise  Lost."  Milton  had  been  ennged  during  the  civil  war  in 
strife  with  Presbyterians  and  with  Rojralists,  pl^kding  for  dvil  and 
religions  f  reedomi  for  freedom  of  social  life,  and  freedom  of  the 
press.  At  a  later  time  he  became  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Protect- 
or, in  spite  of  a  blindness  which  had  been  bronght  on  by  the  in« 
tensity  of  his  stndy.  The  Restoration  found  him  of  all  living  men 
the  most  hateful  to  the  Royalists;  for  it  was  his  "  Defense  of  the 
English  People"  which  had  justified  throughout  Europe  the  exeon- 
tion  of  the  Eling.  Parliament  ordered  his  m>ok  to  be  burned  by  the 
common  hangman;  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned,  and  even  when 
released  he  had  to  live  amid  threats  of  assassination  from  fanat- 
ical Cavaliers.  To  the  ruin  of  his  cause  were  added  personal  mis- 
fortunes in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  scrivener  who  hela  the  bulk  of 
his  property,  and  in  the  fire  of  London,  which  deprived  him  of 
much  of  what  was  left.  As  age  drew  on,  he  found  hunself  reduced 
to  comparative  poverty,  and  driven  to  sell  his  librarjr  for  sub^sl- 
ence.  Even  among  the  sectaries  who  shared  his  political  opinions 
Milton  stood  in  religious  opinion  alone,  for  he  had  gradually  sev- 
ered himself  from  every  accepted  form  of  faith,  had  embraced  An- 
anism,  and  had  ceased  to  attend  at  any  place  of  worship.  Nor  was 
his  home  a  happy  one.  The  grace  and  genialitj  of  his  youth  dis- 
appeared in  the  drudgery  of  a  schoolmaster's  life  and  among  the 
invectives  of  controversy.  In  age  his  temper  became  stern  and 
exacting.  His  daughters,  who  were  forced  to  read  to  their  blind 
father  in  languages  which  they  could  not  understand,  revolted 
utterly  against  their  bondage.  But  solitude  and  niisfoitune  only 
brought  out  into  bolder  relief  Milton's  inner  greatness.  There  wss 
a  grand  simplicity  in  the  life  of  his  later  yeai-s.  He  listened  every 
morning  to  a  chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  after  musing  in 
silence  for  a  while  pursued  his  studies  till  midday.  Then  he  took 
exercise  for  an  hour,  played  for  another  hour  on  the  organ  or  viol, 
and  renewed  his  studies.  The  evening  was  spent  in  converse  with 
visitors  and  friends;  for,  lonely  and  unpopular  as  Milton  was, 
there  was  one  thinp:  about  him  which  made  his  house  in  Bunhill 
Fields  a  place  of  pilgrimage  to  the  wits  of  the  liestoration.  He 
was  the  last  of  the  Elizabethans.  He  had  possibly  seen  Shakspere, 
as  on  his  visits  to  London  after  his  retirement  to  Stratford  the  play« 
Wright  passed  along  Bread  Street  to  his  wit  combats  at  the  Men 
maid.  He  had  been  the  contemporary  of  Webster  and  Massin« 
ger,  of  Herrick  and  Crashaw.  His  "  Comus  "  and  "  Arcades  "  had 
rivaled  the  mascjues  of  Ben  Jonson.  It  was  with  a  reverence  drawn 
from  thoughts  like  these  that  Dryden  looked  on  the  blind  poet  as 
he  sat,  cli^  in  black,  in  his  chamber  hung  with  rusty  green  tap- 
estry, his  fair  brown  hair  falling  as  of  old  over  a  eahn,  serene  face 
that  still  retained  much  of  its  youthful  beauty,  his  cheeks  deli- 
cately colored,  his  clear  gray  eyes  showing  no  trace  of  their  bliud- 
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ncss.  Bnt  famous,  whether  for  good  or  ill,  as  his  prose  writings 
had  made  him,  during  fifteen  years  only  a  few  sonnets  had  broken 
his  silence  as  a  singer.  It  was  now,  in  his  blindness  and  old  age, 
with  the  cause  he  loved  trodden  under  foot  by  men  as  vile  as  the 
rabble  in  ^'  Comus,"  that  the  genius  of  Milton  took  refuge  in  the 
great  poem  on  which  through  yeara  of  silence  his  imagination  had 
still  been  brooding. 

On  his  return  from  his  travels  in  Italy,  Milton  spoke  of  himself 
ns  musing  on  "  a  work  not  to  be  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or 
the  vapors  of  wine,  like  that  which  flows  at  waste  from  the  pen  of 
some  vulgar  amourist  or  the  trencher  fury  of  a  rhyming  parasite; 
nor  to  be  obtained  by  the  invocation  of  Dame  Memory  and  her 
Siren  daughters;  but  oy  devout  prayer  to  that  Eternal  Spirit  who 
can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his 
Seraphim,  with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify 
the  lips  of  whom  He  pleases,"  His  lips  were  touched  at  last. 
Seven  years  after  the  Kestoi*ation  appeared  the  "Paradise  Lost," 
and  four  yeare  later  the  "  Paradise  Regained  "  and  **  Samson  Ago- 
nistes,"  in  the  severe  grandeur  of  whose  verse  we  see  the  poet  him- 
self "  fallen,"  like  Samson,  "  on  evil  days  and  evil  tongues,  with 
darkness  and  with  danger  compassed  round."  But  great  as  the 
two  last  works  were,  their  greatness  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  their 
predecessor.  The  whole  genius  of  Milton  expressed  itself  in  the 
"Paradise  Lost."  The  romance,  the  gorgeous  fancy,  the  daring 
imagination  which  he  shared  with  the  Elizabethan  poets,  the  large 
but  ordered  beauty  of  form  which  he  had  drunk  in  from  the  liter- 
ature of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  sublimity  of  conception,  the  lofti- 
ness of  phrase  which  he  owed  to  the  Bible,  blended  in  this  story 
"  of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree 
whose  mortal  taste  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe." 
It  is  only  when  we  review  the  strangely  mingled  elements  which 
make  up  the  poem  that  we  realize  the  genius  which  fused  them 
into  such  a  perfect  whole.  The  meagre  outline  of  the  Hebrew 
legend  is  lost  in  the  splendor  and  music  of^  Milton's  verse.  The 
stern  idealism  of  Geneva  is  clothed  in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  the 
Renascence.  If  we  miss  something  of  the  free  play  of  Spenser's 
fancy,  and  yet  more  of  the  imaginative  delight  in  their  own  crea- 
tions which  gives  so  exquisite  a  life  to  the  poetry  of  the  early 
dramatists,  we  find  in  place  of  these  the  noblest  example  which 
our  literature  affords  of  the  ordered  majesty  of  classic  form.  But 
it  is  not  with  the  literary  value  of  the  "Paradise  Lost"  that  we 
arc  here  concerned.  Its  historic  importance  lies  in  this,  that  it  is 
the  Epic  of  Puritanism.  Its  scheme  is  the  problem  with  which  the 
Puritan  wrestled  in  hours  of  gloom  and  darkness,  the  problem  of 
sin  and  redemption,  of  the  world-wide  struggle  of  evil  against 
good.  The  intense  moral  concentration  of  the  Puritan  had  given 
an  almost  bodily  shape  to  spiritual  abstractions  before  Milton  gave 
life  and  beins^  to  the  forms  of  Sin  and  Death.  It  was  the  Puritan 
tendency  to  mass  into  one  vast  "  body  of  sin  "  the  various  forms 
of  human  evil,  and  by  the  very  force  of  a  passionate  hatred  to 
exaggerate  their  magnitude  and  their  power,  to  whifibi^^  Qr«^  \Xi^\ 
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oonception  of  Milton^s  Sfttan.  The  grefttness  of  the  P«riuui  aim 
in  the  Ions  ud  wavering  etniggle  for  lostioe  and  Uw  and  a 
higher  ffood;  the  gnmdenr  of  charaeter  which  the  oonteet  doTel^ 
o^ ;  toe  coloeeal  forms  of  ^ood  and  evil  which  moved  over  iti 
stage ;  the  debstes  and  conspiracies  and  battles  which  had  besa 
men's  life  for  twenty  years ;  the  mighty  eloquence  and  mightier 
ambition  which  the  war  had  ronsed  iuto  being — all  kf t  their  maifc 
on  the  "  Paradise  Losk"  Whatever  was  highest  and  best  in  the 
Puritan  temper  spoke  in  the  nobleness  and  elevation  of  the  poem— r 
in  its  purity  of  tone,  in  its  grandeur  of  conception,  in  its  ordered 
and  equable  realisation  of  a  great  purpose.  JSven  in  his  boldest 
flights,  Hilton  is  calm  and  master  ot  himselC  His  touch  is  always 
sure.  Whether  he  passes  from  Heaven  to  Hell,  or  from  the  oon^ 
cil-hall  of  Satan  to  the  sweet  conference  of  Adam  and  Eve,  bia 
tread  is  steady  and  un&ltering.  But  if  the  poem  expresses  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  Puritan  temper,  it  expresses  no  less  exactly 
its  defects.  Throughout  it  we  feel  almost  iminftilly  a  want  of  the 
finer  and  subtler  sympathies,  of  a  large  and  genial  humanity,  of  a 
sense  of  spiritual  mystery.  Dealing  as  Milton  does  with  subjeoti 
the  most  awful  and  mysterious  that  poet  ever  chose,  he  is  never 
troubled  by  the  obstinate  questionings  of  invisible  things  wbiflh 
haunted  the  imagination  of  Shakspere.  We  look  in  vain  for  any 
.£schylean  background  of  the  vast  unknown.  ^Man's  dis(Aa> 
dience''  and  the  scheme  for  man's  redemption  are  laid  down  as 
clearly  and  with  just  as  little  mystery  as  m  a  Puritan  diseoursei 
On  topics  such  as  these,  even  God  the  Father  ^to  borrow  Pope^ 
sneer)  *^  turns  a  school  divine."  As  in  his  earlier  poems  he  had 
ordered  and  arranged  nature,  bo  in  the  ^  Paradise  Lost "  Milton 
orders  and  arranges  Heaven  and  Hell.  His  mightiest  figureS| 
Angel  or  Archangel,  Satan  or  Belial,  stand  out  colossal  but  dis- 
tinct. There  is  just  as  little  of  the  wide  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
human  which  is  so  lovable  in  Chaucer  and  Shakspere.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Puritan  individuality  is  nowhere  so  overpowering  as 
in  Milton.  He  leaves  the  stamp  of  himself  deeply  graven  on  all 
he  creates.  We  hear  his  voice  in  every  line  of  his  poem.  The 
cold,  severe  conception  of  moral  virtue  which  reigns  throughout 
it,  the  intellectual  way  in  which  he  paints  and  regards  beauty  (tor 
the  beauty  of  Eve  is  a  beauty  which  no  mortal  man  may  love),  are 
Milton's  own.  We  feel  his  inmost  temper  in  the  stoical  self-repres- 
sion  which  gives  its  dignity  to  his  figures.  Adam  utters  no  cry  of 
agony  when  he  is  driven  from  Paradise.  Satan  suffers  in  a  defiant 
silence.  It  is  to  this  intense  self-concentration  that  we  must  at- 
tribute the  strange  deficiency  of  humor  which  Milton  shared  with 
the  Puritans  generally,  and  which  here  and  there  breaks  the  sub- 
limity of  his  poem  with  strange  slips  into  the  grotesque.  But  it 
is  above  all  to  this  Puritan  dehciency  in  human  sympathy  that  we 
must  attribute  his  wonderful  want  of  dramatic  genius.  Of  the 
power  which  creates  a  thousand  different  characters,  which  endows 
each  with  its  appropriate  act  and  word,  which  loses  itself  in  its 
own  creations,  no  great  poet  ever  had  less. 
The  poem  of  Milton  was  the  epic  of  a  fallen  cause.    The  broken 
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hope,  which  had  seen  the  Kingdom  of  the  Saints  pass  like  a  dream 
away,  spoke  in  its  very  name.  Paradise  was  lost  once  more  when 
the  New  Model,  which  embodied  the  courage  and  the  hope  of  Pu- 
ritanism, laid  down  its  arms.  In  his  progress  to  the  capital  Charles 
passed  in  review  the  8oldiei*s  assembled  on  Blackhcath.  Betrayed 
Dy  their  general,  abandoned  by  their  leaders,  surrounded  as  they 
were  by  a  nation  in  arms,  the  gloomy  silence  of  their  ranks  awed 
even  the  careless  King  with  a  sense  of  danger.  But  none  of  the 
victories  of  the  New  Model  were  so  glorious  as  the  victory  which 
it  won  over  itself.  Quietly  and  without  a  struggle,  as  men  who 
bowed  to  the  inscrutable  will  of  God,  the  farmera  and  traders  who 
had  dashed  Rupert's  chivalry  to  pieces  on  Naseby  field,  who  had 
scattered  at  Worcester  the  "  army  of  the  aliens,"  and  driven  into 
helpless  flight  the  sovereign  that  now  came  '^  to  enjoy  his  own 
again,"  who  had  renewed  beyond  sea  the  glories  of  Crcssy  and 
Agincourt,  had  mastered  the  Parliament,  had  brought  a  king  to 
justice  and  the  block,  had  given  laws  to  England,  and  held  even 
Cromwell  in  awe,  became  farmers  and  traders  again,  and  were 
known  among  their  fellow-men  by  no  other  sign  than  their  great- 
er soberness  and  industry.  And  with  them  Puritanism  laid  down 
the  sword.  It  ceased  from  the  long  attempt  to  build  up  a  king- 
dom of  God  by  force  and  violence,  and  fell  back  on  its  truer  wonL 
of  building  up  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  in  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men.  It  was  from  the  moment  of  its  seeming  fall  that 
its  real  victory  began.  As  soon  as  the  wild  orgy  of  the  Restora- 
tion was  over,  men  began  to  see  that  nothing  that  was  really  wor- 
thy in  the  work  of  Puritanism  had  been  undone.  The  revels  of 
Whitehall,  the  skepticism  and  debauchery  of  courtiers,  the  connip- 
tion of  statesmen,  led  the  mass  of  Englishmen  what  Puritanism 
had  made  them — serious,  earnest,  sober  in  life  and  conduct,  Arm  in 
their  love  of  Protestantism  and  of  freedom.  In  the  Revolution  of 
1688  Puritanism  did  the  work  of  civil  liberty  which  it  had  failed 
to  do  in  that  of  1642.  It  wrought  out  through  Wesley  and  the  re- 
vival of  the  eighteenth  century  the  work  of  religious  refonn  which 
its  earlier  efforts  had  only  thrown  back  for  a  hundred  years.  Slow- 
ly but  steadily  it  introduced  its  own  seriousness  and  P]|J^^^y  ^"^ 
iLnglish  society,  English  literature,  English  politics.  The  whole 
history  of  English  progress  since  the  Restoration,  on  its  moral  and 
spiritual  sides,  has  been  the  history  of  Puritanism. 
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\AmUu)rilu$, — For  the  locial  change,  mb  tha  Memoin  of  Pefiji  and  Ev^ja,  te 
diamatic  works  ofWydierl^  and  Etberege,  and  Lord  Macanlay^s  *'EaiaT  on  dtt 
Dramatisfa  of  the  Restoration.*'  The  fhlleit  aoconnt  of  Lord  Ciaoon  will  be  Ibnid 
In  his  **  Life  and  Letteri,"  now  being  pablished  with  his  "  Woilu,"  by  Mr.  8^ 
dln|L  whose  apologetie  tones  may  be  contrMted  with  the  rerdict  of  Lord  Ifarsilaj 
('*  EsMj  on  Lord  Bacon  ")  and  with  the  more  Judieioos  jodgment  of  Mr.  Gatdnsr 
0'  mstory  of  En^^and  "  and  "  The  Spaniith  Marriage  ").  The  fiurest  estimata  ef 
his  position  in  the  history  of  Science  will  be  found  In  Mr.  Lewes's  *'  History  of  FUi- 
tosfmhy."  For  the  eariler  histoiy  of  Eni^ish  Science,  see  HaOam's  sketch  ('*  Llten- 
ary  History, **  toL  It.)  ;  the  histories  of  the  Hoyal-Sodety  by  Tbompaon  or  Wade ; 
and  Sir  D.  Brewster*s  biography  of  Newton.  $ir  W.  Moleswortfi  has  edited  the 
works  of  Hobbes.] 


No  event  ever  marked  a  deeper  or  %  more  lasting  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  Englishpeople  than  the  entry  of  Charles  the  See* 
ond  into  Whitehall.  With  it  modem  England  begins.  Infloenees 
which  had  np  to  this  time  moulded  oar  nistory — the  theological 
influence  of  the  Reformation^  the  monarchjcal^influence  of  the  ney 
kingship^  the  fendal  influence  pfjtbe  MiildJfl  A^pr^  tha  ytf>t  oarfifr 
influence  oFtraditioh  anTcustom — suddenly  lost  pojrer  over  the 
qiinds^ pfjngQ,  We"^nd  ourselves  all  at  once  among  the  great 
currents  of  thought  and  activity  which  have  gone  on  widening 
and  deepening  from  that  time  to  this.  The  England  around  us  is 
our  own  England,  an  England  whose  chief  forces  are  industry  and 
science,  the  love  of  popular  freedom  and  of  law,  an  England  which 
presses  steadily  forward  to  a  larger  social  justice  and  equalitv 
and  which  tends  more  and  more  to  bring  every  custom  and  tradb 
tion — religious,  intellectual,  and  political — to  the  test  of  pure  rea* 
son.  Between  modem  thonght,  on  some  at  least  of  its  more  im- 
portant sides,  and  the  thought  of  men  before  the  Restoration,  there 
IS  a  great  gulf  fixed.  A  political  thinker  in  the  pi*esent  da^  would 
And  it  equally  hard  to  discuss  any  point  of  statesmanship  with 
Lord  Burleigh  or  with  Oliver  Cromwell  He  would  find  no  point 
of  contact  between  their  ideas  of  national  life  or  national  welfare, 
their  conception  of  government  or  the  ends  of  government,  their 
mode  of  regarding  economical  and  social  questions,  and  his  own. 
But  no  gulf  of  this  sort  parts  us  from  the  men  who  followed  the 
Restoration.  From  that  time  to  this,  whatever  dificrences  there 
may  have  been  as  to  practical  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  there 
has  been  a  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  grounds  of  our  polit- 
ical, our  social,  our  intellectual  and  religious  life.    Paley  would 
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have  found  no  difficulty  in  understanding  Tillotson ;  Kewton  and 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  could  have  talked  without  a  sense  of  sever- 
ance. There  would  have  been  nothing  to  hinder  a  perfectly  clear 
discussion  on  government  or  law  between  John  LocKe  and  «leremy 
Bentham. 

The  change  from  the  old  England  to  the  new  is  so  startling 
that  we  are  apt  to  look  on  it  as  a  more  sudden  change  than  it 
really  was,  ana  the  outer  aspect  of  the  Restoration  does  much  to 
strengthen  this  impression  of  suddenness.    The  aim  of  the  Puritan 


had  bo^n  to  set  up  a  visible^in^dpra.  of  Qod  upo^  earth.  He  had 
wrought  out  his  aim  'By  reversing  the  policy  of  the  Stuarts  and 
the  Tudoi-8.     From  the  time  of  Henry- the  Eighth  to  the  time  of 


n^]«ir1<>a  iha  Fji^^  the  iHTiiirfih  had  hftfin  looked  ^ippp  prUDjyjjyj^s 


an  instrument  for  gecnring,  tyvjpioral  apd  religious  influences,  the 
social  and  pol^^i^ai  gnda  nf  the  State.  Under  the  Commonwealth, 
the  State,  in  its  turn,  was  regarded  priniarilv  as  an  instioiment  for 
securing  through  its  political  and  social  influences  the  moral  and 
religious  ends  of  the  Church.  In  the  Puritan  theory,  Englishmen 
were  "  the  Lord's  people ;"  a  people  dedicated  to  him  by  a  sol- 
emn Covenant,  and  whose  end  as  a  nation  was  to  carry  out  his 
will.  For  such  an  end  it  was  needful  that  rulers  as  well  as  people 
should  be  ^' godly  men."  Godliness  became  necessarily  the  chief 
qualification  for  public  employment.  The  new  modeling  of  the 
army  filled  its  ranks  with  *'  saints."  Parliament  resolved  to  em- 
ploy no  man  '^  but  such  as  the  House  shall  be  satisfied  of  his  real 
godliness."  The  Covenant  which  bound  the  nation  to  God  bound 
it  to  enforce  God's  laws  even  more  earnestly  than  its  own.  The 
Bible  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  its  prohibi- 
tion of  swearing,  of  drunkenness,  of  fornication  became  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  Adultery  was  made  felony  without  the  benefit 
of  clergy.  Pictures  whose  subjects  jarred  with  the  new  decorum 
were  ordered  to  be  burned,  and  statues  were  chipped  ruthlessly 
into  decency.  It  was  in  the  same  temper  that  Puritanism  turned 
from  public  life  to  private.  The  Covenant  bound  not  the  whole 
nation  only,  but  every  individual  member  of  the  nation,  ^'  to  a  jeal- 
ous God,"  a  God  jealous  of  any  superatition  that  robbed  him  of  the 
woi-ship  which  was  exclusively  his  due,  jealous  of  the  distraction 
and  frivolity  which  robbed  him  of  the  entire  devotion  of  man  to 
his  service.  The  want  of  poetiy,  of  fancy,  in  the  common  Puritan 
temper,  condemned  half  the  popular  observances  of  England  as 
superstitions.  It  was  superstitious  to  keep  Christmas,  or  to  deck 
the  house  with  holly  and  ivy.  It  was  superstitions  to  dance  around 
the  village  May-pole.  It  was  flat  Popery  to  eat  a  mince-pie.  The 
rough  sport,  the  mirth  and  fun  of  "  merry  England,"  were  out  of 
place  in  an  England  called  with  so  gi*eat  a  calling.  Bull-baiting, 
bear-baiting,  horse-racing,  cock-fighting,  the  village  revel,  the  dance 
on  the  village  green,  were  put  down  with  the  same  indiscriminate 
ing  severity.  The  long  struggle  between  the  Puritans  and  the 
playwrights  ended  in  the  closing  of  every  theatre. 

Ihe  Restoration  brought  Charles  to  Whitehall;  and  in  an  instant 
the  whole  face  of  England  was  changed.    All  that  ^%a  \tf:^^»e^■\ 
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and  best  in  Puritanism  was  whirled  away  with  its  pettiness  and 
its  tyranny  in  tlie  current  of  the  nation's  hate.  Relieion  had  been 
turned  into  a  political  and  a  social  tyranny,  and  it  fell  with  their 
fall.  Godliness  became  a  by-word  of  scorn ;  sobriety  in  dress,  in 
speech,  in  manners  was  flouted  as  a  mark  of  the  detested  Puritan- 
ism. Butler,  ijn  his  "  HudiJbiaaJ'  ppu^ed  insult  on  the  past  with  a 
pedantic  buffoonery  for  which  the  general  hatrfidA  far  more  than 
its  humor,  secnrg^L.ft  h^ariqg.  Archbishop  Sheldon  listened  to  the 
mock  sermon  of  a  Cavalier  who  held  up  the  Puritan  phrase  and 
the  Puritan  twang  to  ridicule  in  his  hall  at  Lambeth.  Dueling 
and  raking  became  the  marks  of  a  fine  gentleman ;  and  grave  di- 
vines winked  at  the  follies  of  ^*  honest  fellows,"  who  fought,  gam- 
bled, swore,  drank,  and  ended  a  day  of  debauchery  by  a  night  in 
the  gutter.  The  life  of  a  man  of  fashion  vibrated  between  frivol- 
ity and  excess.  One  of  the  comedies  of  the  time  tells  the  conrt- 
ier  that  ^  he  must  dress  well,  dance  well,  fence  well,  have  a  talent 
for  love-letters,  an  agreeable  voice,  be  amorous  and  discreet — 
but  not  too  constant.'^  But  to  graces  such  as  these  the  rakes  of 
tlie  Restoration  added  a  shamelessness  and  a  brutality  which 
passes  belief.  Lord  Rochester  was  a  fashionable  poet,  and  the 
titles  of  some  of  his  poems  are  such  as  no  pen  of  our  day  could 
copy.  SicCharles  Sedley  was  a  fashionable  wit,  and  the  fonlness 
of  hia  words  made  even  the.  portera  ofjCovent  Uarden  pelt  him 
from  the  balcony  when  he  ventured  to  address  tbejn.  The  truest 
type  of  the  time  is  the  Duke  of  Biickingham,  andtlie  most  char- 
acteristic event  in  the  Duke's  life  was  a  duel  in  which  he  consum- 
mated his  reduction  of  Lady  Shrewsbury  by  killicg  her  husband, 
while  the  Countess  in  disguise  as  a  page  held  his  horse  for  him 
and  looked  on  at  the  mui*der.  Vicious  as  the  stage  was,  it  only 
reflected  the  general  vice  of  the  time.  The  Comedy  of  the  Rest^ 
ration  borrowed  every  thing  from  the  Comedy  of  France  save  the 
poetry,  the  delicacy,  and  good  taste  which  veiled  its  grossness. 
b§duction,  intrigue,  brutality,  cvnicism,  debauchery^  fpundfijtSng. 
expression  in  dialogue  of  a  studied  and  deliberate  foulness,  which 
even  its  wit  fails  to  redeem  from  disgust.  Wycherley,  tTie~ffrst 
dramatist  of  the  time,  remains  the  most  brutal  among  all  writers 
for  the  stage ;  and  nothing  gives  so  damning  an  impression  of  his 
day  as  the  fact  that  he  found  actors  to  repeat  his  words  and  audi- 
ences to  applaud  them.  In  men  such  as  Wycherley  Milton  found 
types  for  the  Belial  of  his  great  poem,  "  than  whom  a  spirit  more 
lewd  fell  not  from  Heaven,  or  more  gross  to  love  vice  lor  itself." 
He  piques  himself  on  the  frankness  and  ^' plain  dealing''  which 
painted  the  M'orld  as  ho  saw  it,  a  world  of  brawls  and  assignations, 
of  orgies  at  Vauxhall  and  fights  with  the  watch,  of  lies  and  double- 
entendres,  of  knaves  and  dupes,  of  men  who  sold  their  daughters 
and  M'omen  who  cheated  their  husbands.  But  the  cynicism  of 
Wycherley  was  no  greater  than  that  of  the  men  about  him;  and 
in  mere  love  of  what  was  vile,  in  contempt  of  virtue  and  disbelief 
in  purity  or  honesty,  the  King  himself  stood  ahead  of  any  of  his 
subjects. 
It  is  easy,  however,  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  this  reaction. 
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So  far  as  wc  can  judge  fix)m  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  its  more  vio- 
lent forms  were  practically  confined  to  the  capital  and  the  Court. 
The  mass  of  Englishmen  were  satisfied  with  getting  back  their 
Mav-poles  and  mince-pies;  and  a  large  part  of  the  people  remained 
Puritan  in  life  and  belief^  though  they  threw  aside  many  of  the 
outer  characteristics  of  Puritanism.  Nor  was  the  revolution  in 
feeling  as  sudden  as  it  seemed.  £ven  if  the  political  strength  of 
Puritanism  had  remained  unbroken,  its  social  influence  must  soon 
;have  ceased.  The  young  Englishmen  who  grew  up  in  the  midst 
of  civil  war  knew  nothing  of  the  bitter  tyranny  which  gave  its 
zeal  and  fire  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  From  the  social  and 
religious  anarchy  around  them,  from  the  endless  controversies  and 
discussions  of  the  time,  they  drank  in  the  spirit  of  skepticism,  of 
douDt,  of  free  inquiry.  If  religious  enthusiasm  had  broken  the  spell 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  its  own  extravagance  broke  the  spell  of 
religious  enthusiasm ;  and  the  new  generation  tunied  in  disgust 
to  try  forms  of  political  government  and  spiritual  belief  by  the 
cooler  and  less  fallible  test  of  reason.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  rapid 
spread  of  such  a  tendency  even  in  the  families  of  the  leading  Pu- 
ritans. Neither  of  Cromwell's  sons  made  any  pretensions  to  re- 
ligion.  Cromwell  himself  in  his  later  years  felt  bitterly  that  Pu- 
ritanism had  missed  its  aim.  He  saw  the  country  gentleman,  alien- 
ated from  it  by  the  despotism  it  had  brought  in  its  train,  alienated 
perhaps  even  more  by  the  appearance  of  a  religious  freedom  for 
which  he  was  unprepared,  drifting  into  a  love  of  the  older  Church 
that  he  had  once  opposed.  He  saw  the  growth  of  a  dogged  re- 
sistance in  the  people  at  lar^e.  TJie  attjempt.to.,89Cur&.spintual, 
results  by  material  force  had  failed,  as  it  always  fails.  It  tiroke 
down  before  the  indinerence  and  resentment  of. the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  of  men  wKo.were  neither  lawless  nor  enthusiasts,  but 
who  clung  to  the  older  traditions  of  social  order,  and  whose  hu- 
mor  2L\\S  good  sense.r^iyolted  alike  from  the  ;ftrtincial  conception 
of  human  life  which  Puritanism  had  formedj^and  froni  its  effort  tQ 
force  sucR'a" conception  on  a  people  by  law.  ttL.l^roIce  down,  liio, 
before  the  corruption  of  the  Puritans  thcmsclve^f.  It  was  impos- 
sible, to  distinguish.  l>etween  the  saint  and  the  hypocrite  as  soon 
as  c;odliness  became  profitable.  Ashley  Cooper,  a  skeptic  in  rc- 
ligionlind  a  profligate  in  morals,  was  among  ^Uhe  loudest  bagpipes 
of  the  squeaking  train."  Even  among  the  really  earnest  Puritans 
prosperity  disclosed  a  pride,  a  worldliness,  a  selfish  hardness  which 
had  been  hidden  in  the  hour  of  persecution.  The  tone  of  Crom- 
well's later  speeches  shows  his  consciousness  that  the  ground  was 
slipping  from  under  his  feet.  He  no  longer  dwells  on  the  dream 
of  a  Puritan  England,  of  a  nation  rising  as  a  whole  into  a  people 
of  God.  He  falls  back  on  the  phrases  of  his  youth,  and  the  saints 
become  again  a  '^  peculiar  people,"  a  remnant,  a  fragment  among 
the  nation  at  largo.  But  the  influences  which  were  really  foiling 
Cromwell's  aim,  and  forming  beneath  his  eyes  the  new  England 
from  which  he  turned  in  despair,  were  influences  whose  power  he 
can  hardly  have  recognized.  Even  before  the  outburst  of  the 
Civil  War  a  small  group  of  theological  LatitndinaTUkTA  VaAl  ^WS. 
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ered  around  Lord  Falkland  at  Orsat  Tew.  Li  the  very  year  whaa 
the  Kine*s  standard  was  set  up  at  Nottingham,  HobbM  pablkdHt 
ed  the  nrat  of  hia  works  on  GoTemmenU  The  last  Royalist  had 
only  jast  laid  down  his  arms  when  the  little  company  who  were 
at  a  later  time  to  be  known  as  the  Royal  Sooiet^  gathered  aroand 
Wilkins  at  Oxford.  It  is  in  this  gronp  of  soientiiio  observers  that' 
we  catch  the  secret  of  the  coming  generation.  -  From  the  spirit* 
nal  problems  with  which  it  had  so  long  wrestled  in  vain,  England 
tamed  at  last  to  the  phyucal  world  aroand  it,  to  the  observation 
of  its  phenomena,  to  tiie  discovery  of  the  laws  which  govern  them. 
The  parauit  of  Physical  Sdence  oecame  a  passion ;  and  its  medi> 
od  ot  research,  by  observation,  comparison,  and  ex^riment,  trana* 
formed  the  older  methods  of  inaniry  in  matters  without  its  pahb 
In  religion,  in  politics,  in  the  stuay  of  man  and  of  nature,  not  aith 
but  reason,  not  tradition  but  inquiry,  were  to  be  the  watchwords 
of  the  coming  tima  The  dead-weight  of  the  past  was  suddenly, 
rolled  away,  and  the  new  England  heard  at  last  and  understood 
the  call  of  Francis  Bacon. 

If  in  our  notice  of  the  Eliiabethan  literature  we  omitted  all 
mention  of  Lord  Bacon,  it  is  because  the  scientific  influence  of 
Bacon  told  not  on  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  but  on  the  age  of  the  Re^ 
tomtion.  ^For  my  name  and  memory,"  he  said  at  the  close  of 
his  life,  ^I  leave  it  to  men's  charitable  speeches,  and  to  foreign 
nations,  and  the  next  age."  It  was  to  the  ^'next  age"  too  that| 
in  spite  of  the  general  sense  of  his  wisdom  and  abilitv,  the  scieiy 
tific  method  of  Bacon  really  made  its  first  appeal.  What  belong* 
ed  to  liis  own  time  was  the  poorest  and  meanest  pai*t  of  him. 
Francis  Bacon  was  bom  at  the  opening  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  three 
years  before  the  birth  of  Shakspei'e.  Re  was  the  younger  son  of 
a  Lord  Keeper,  as  well  as  the  nephew  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  even 
in  boyhood  nis  quickness  and  sagacity  won  the  favor  of  the  Queen. 
Elisabeth  ^  delighted  much  to  confer  with  him,  and  to  prove  him 
with  questions:  unto  which  he  delivered  himself  with  that  gravity 
and  maturity  above  his  years  that  her  Majesty  would  often  term 
him  *  the  young  Lord  Keeper.' "  His  earlier  hopes  of  Court  sue* 
cess,  however,  were  soon  dashed  to  the  ground.  He  was  left  poor 
by  his  father's  death ;  the  ill-will  of  the  Cecils  barred  his  advance 
ment  with  the  Queen ;  and  a  few  years  before  Shakspcre's  arrival 
in  London  he  entered  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  successful  lawyers  of  the  time.  At  twenty-three  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  judgment  and  elo- 
quence at  once  brought  him  to  the  front.  '^  The  fear  of  every  man 
that  heard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end,"  Ben  Jonson  tells 
us.  The  steady  growth  of  his  reputation  was  quickened  by  the 
appearance  of  his  ^Essays,"  a  work  remarkable  not  merely  for 
the  condensation  of  its  thought,  and  its  felicity  and  exactness  of 
expression,  but  for  the  power  with  which  it  applied  to  human  life 
that  experimental  analysis  which  Bacon  was  at  a  later  time  to 
make  the  key  of  Scienca  His  fame  at  once  became  great  at  home 
and  abroad,  but  with  this  nobler  fame  Bacon  could  not  content 
himself    He  was  conscious  of  great  powers,  as  well  as  great  aims 
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for  the  public  good ;  and  it  Was  a  time  when  such  aims  could 
hardly  be  realized  save  through  the  means  of  the  Crown.  But 
political  employment  seemed  farther  off  than  even  At  the  outset 
of  his  career  in  Parliament  he  had  irritated  Elizabeth  by  a  free 
opposition  to  her  demand  of  a  subsidy ;  and  though  the  offense 
was  atoned  for  by  profuse  apologies,  and  by  the  cessation  of  all 
further  resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  Couit,  the  law  offices  of  the 
Crown  were  more  than  once  refused  to  him,  and  it  was  only  afler 
the  publication  of  his  "Essays"  that  he  could  obtain  some  slight 
promotion  as  a  Queen's  Counsel  The  moral  weakness  which  at 
once  disclosed  itself  is  perhaps  the  best  justification  of  the  Queen 
in  her  reluctance—^  reluctance  so  strangely  in  contrast  with  her 
ordinary  course — to  bring  the  wisest  head  in  her  realm  to  her 
Council-board.  The  men  ^^^om  Elizabeth  employed  were  for  the 
mast  part^menwhose  intellfiQLwafl,jdirfifltedJ3y  a  strong  sense  of 
pphlifi  fluity-  Their  i*eYerence  for  the  Queen,  strangely  exagger- 
ated as  it  may  seem  to  ns,  was  guided  and  controlled  by  an  ar- 
dent patriotism  and  an  earnest  sense  of  religion;  and  with  all 
their  regard  for  the  Royal  prerogative,  they  never  lost  their  re- 
gard for  the  law.  The  grandeur  and  originality  of  Bacon's  intel- 
lect parted  him  from  men  like  these  quite  as  much  as  the  blunt- 
ness  of  his  moral  perceptions.  In  politics,  as  in  science,  he  had 
little  reverence  for  the  past.  Law,  constitutional  privileges,  or 
religion  were  to  him  simply  means  of  bringing  about  ceitain  ends 
of  good  government ;  and  if  these  ends  could  be  brought  about  in 
a  shorter  fashion,  he  saw  only  pedantry  in  insisting  on  more  cum- 
brous means.  He  bad  great  social  and  political  ideas  to  realize, 
the  reform  and  codification  of  the  law,  the  civilization  of  Ireland, 
the  purification  of  the  Church,  the  union — at  a  later  time — of  Scot- 
land and  England,  educational  projects^  projects  of  material  im- 
provement, and  the  like;  and  the  direct  and  shortest  way  of  real- 
uing  these  ends  was  in  Bacon's  eyes  the  use  of  the  power  of  the 
Crown.  But  whatever  charm  such  a  conception  of  the  Royal 
power  might  have  for  her  successor,  it  seems  to  have  had  little 
charm  for  Elizabeth ;  nor  was  her  nature  likely  to  be  won  by  the 
servility  with  which  Bacon  strove  to  improve  his  new  opportunity 
of  advancement.  Pailly,  perhaps,  from  rivalry  with  the  Cecils^ 
but  certainly  in  great  part  from  his  appreciation  of  Bacon's  power. 
Lord  Essex  had  steadily  backed  his  efforts  after  promotion ;  and 
his  disappointment  in  them  had  been  alleviated  by  the  Earl's  gen- 
erous present  of  an  estate  worth  (in  our  money)  some  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds.  Bacon  showed  a  true  friendship  for  Essex  by  dis- 
suading him  from  the  career  of  opposition  which  at  last  brought 
him  to  the  block ;  but  every  tie  ot  friendship  and  gratitude  was 
forgotten  when  he  appeai*ed  as  Queen's  Counsel  to  support  the 
charge  of  treason  at  the  Earl's  triaL  He  aggravated  and  pressed 
home  the  charge  with  his  whole  energy  and  skill ;  and  accepted  a 
large  gift  from  the  court  for  his  later  service  in  publishing  a  gar- 
bled account  of  the  ^'  practices  and  treasons"  ot  his  friend.  But 
Elizabeth  still  remained  cold  to  hia  advances;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  accession  of  James  that  the  rnys  pf  Royal  favor  bcokA  iI^-nrVj 
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npon  him.  He  became  successively  Solicitor  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ;  the  year  of  Shakspere's  death  saw  him  called  to  the  Privy 
Council ;  he  verified  Elizabeth's  prediction  by  becoming  Lord  Keep- 
er. At  last  the  goal  of  his  ambition  was  reached.  He  had  attach- 
ed himself  to  the  rising  fortunes  of  Buckingham,  and  the  favor  of 
Buckingham  made  him  Lord  Chancellor.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Verulam,  and  created,  at  a  later  time,  Viscount 
St.  Albans.  But  the  nobler  dreams  for  which  these  meaner  honors 
had  been  sought  escaped  his  grasp.  His  projects  still  remained 
projects,  while  Bacon  to  retain  his  hold  on  office  was  stooping  to 
a  miserable  compliance  with  the  worst  excesses  of  Buckmeham 
and  his  Royal  master.  The  years  during  which  he  held  tlic  Chan- 
cellorship were  the  most  disgraceful  years  of  a  disgraceful  reign. 
They  saw  the  execution  of  Raleigh,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Palatinate, 
the  exaction  of  benevolences,  the  multiplication  of  monopolies,  the 
supremacy  of  Buckingham.  Against  none  of  the  acts  of  folly  and 
wickedness  which  distinguished  James's  government  did  mcon 
do  more  than  protest ;  in  some  of  the  worst,  and  above  all  in  the 
attempt  to  coerce  the  judges  into  prostrating  law  at  the  King's 
feet*,  he  took  a  personal  part.  But  even  his  remonstrances  were 
too  much  for  the  young  favorite,  who  regarded  him  as  the  mers 
creature  of  his  will.  It  was  in  vain  that  Bacon  flung  himself  at 
the  Duke's  feet,  and  begged  him  to  pardon  a  single  instance  of  op 
position  to  his  caprice.  A  Parliament  was  impending,  and  Buck- 
mgham  resolved  to  avert  from  himself  the  storm  which  was  gath- 
ering by  sacrificing  to  it  his  meaner  dependents.  To  ordinary 
eyes  the  Chancellor  was  at  the  summit  of  human  success.  Jonson 
had  just  sung  of  him  as  one  "  whose  even  thread  the  Fates  spin 
round  and  full  out  of  their  choicest  and  their  whitest  wool,"  when 
the  storm  bui*st.  The  great  Parliament  of  1620  met  after  a  silence 
of  six  disgraceful  years,  and  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to  charge  Bacon 
with  coiTuption  in  the  exercise  of  his  oflice.  He  at  once  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge.  "  I  do  plainly  and  ingenuously  confess  that  I 
am  guilty  of  corruption,  and  do  renounce  all  defense."  "  I  beseech 
your  Lordships,"  he  added,  "  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed.*' 
The  heavy  fine  imposed  on  him  was  remitted  by  the  Crown ;  but 
the  Great  Seal  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  declared  incapable 
of  holding  ofiice  in  the  State  or  of  sitting  in  Parliament. 

Bacon's  fall  restored  him  to  that  position  of  real  greatness  from 
which  his  ambition  had  so  long  torn  him  away.  "My  conceit  of 
his  person,"  said  Ben  Jonson, "  was  never  increased  toward  him 
by  his  place  or  honors.  But  I  have  and  do  reverence  him  for  his 
greatness  that  was  only  proper  to  himself,  in  that  he  seemed  to  me 
ever  by  his  work  one  of  the  greatest  men,  and  most  worthy  of  ad- 
miration, that  had  been  in  many  ages.  In  his  advei'sity  I  ever 
prayed  that  God  would  give  him  strength ;  for  greatness  he  could 
not  want."  His  intellectual  activity  was  never  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  Inst  four  yeai-s  of  his  life.  He  began  a  digest  of  the 
laws,  and  a  "History  of  England  under  the  Tudore,"  revised  and 
expanded  his  "  Essays,"  dictated  a  jest-book,  and  busied  himself 
with  experiments  in  physioa    It  was  while  studying  the  effect  of 
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cold  in  preventing  animal  putrefaction  that  he  stopped  his  coaoh 
to  stuff  a  i'owl  w  iih  snow,  and  caught  the  fever  which  ended  in  his 
death.  The  great  work  of  his  life  remained  a  fragment  to  the  last. 
Even  as  a  boy  at  college  he  had  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  as  ^^a  philosophy  only  strong  for  disputations 
and  contentions,  but  barren  of  the  production  of  works  for  the 
benefit  of  the  life  of  man."  As  a  law-student  of  twenty-one  he 
sketched  in  a  tract  on  the  *'  Greatest  Birth  of  Time "  the  system 
of  inductive  inquiry  he  was  already  prepared  to  substitute  for  it. 
At  forty-four,  after  the  final  disappointment  of  his  political  hopes 
from  Elizabeth,  thjp  publication  of  the  ^*  Advancement  of  Learn» 
in^  "  marked  the  first  jgcisive  appearance  of  tllflLJafiW.J)hilQgophY. 
Tfe  close  ot  this  wbrE  wa8,in  his  own  words, "a  eeneral  and  faitn- 
ful  perambulation  of  learning,  with  an  inquiry  what  parts  thereof 
lie  fresh  and  waste,  and  not  improved  and  converted  oy  the  indus- 
try of  man ;  to  the  end  that  such  a  plot,  made  and  recorded  to 
memory,  may  both  minister  light  to  any  public  designation  and 
also  serve  to  excite  voluntary  endeavors."  It  was  only  by  such  a 
survey,  he  held,  that  men  could  be  turned  from  useless  studies,  or 
ineffectual  means  of  pursuing  more  useful  ones,  arid  directed  to  the 
true  end  of  knowledge  as  *^  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the 
Creator  and  the  relief  of  man^s  estate."  Two  years  later  appeared 
his  "Cogitata  et  Visa,"  a  first  sketch  of  the  "Novum  Organum," 
which  in  its  complete  form  was  presented  to  James  immediately 
before  Bacon's  fall.  The  year  after  his  fall  he  produced  his  "  Nat- 
ural and  Experimental  History."  This,  with  the  "  Novum  Orga- 
num" and  the  "Advancement  of  Learning,"  was  all  of  his  project- 
ed "  Instauititio  Magna"  which  he  was  destined  to  complete — and 
even  of  this  portion  we  have  only  part  of  the  last  two  divisions. 
The  "  Ladder  of  the  Understanding,"  which  was  to  have  followed 
these,  and  led  up  from  experience  to  science,  the  "  Anticipations," 
or  provisional  hypotheses  for  the  inquiries  of  the  new  philosophy, 
and  the  closing  account  of  "  Science  in  Practice,"  were  left  for 
posterity  to  bring  to  completion.  "  We  may,  as  we  trust,"  said 
Bacon,  "  make  no  despicable  beginnings.  The  destinies  of  the 
human  race  must  complete  it,  in  such  a  manner  perhaps  as  men 
looking  only  at  the  present  world  would  not  readily  conceive. 
For  upon  this  will  depend,  not  only  a  speculative  good,  but  all  the 
fortunes  of  mankind,  and  all  their  power."  When  we  turn  from 
words  like  these  to  the  actual  work  which  Bacon  did,  it  is  hard 
not  to  feel  a  certain  disappointment.  He  did  not  thoroughly  un« 
derstand  the  older  philosophy  which  he  attacked.  His  revolt  from 
the  waste  of  human  intelligence  which  he  conceived  to  be  owing 
to  the  adoption  of  a  false  method  of  investigation  blinded  him  to 
the  real  value  of  deduction  as  an  instrument  of  discovery;  and  he 
was  encouraged  in  his  contempt  for  it  as  much  by  his  own  igno* 
ranee  of  mathematics  as  by  tne  non-existence  in  his  day  of  the 
great  deductive  sciences  of  physics  and  astronomy.  Nor  had  he 
a  more  accurate  prevision  of  the  method  (Mf  modern  science.  The 
inductive  process  to  which  he  exclusively  directed  men's  attention 
bore  no  fruit  in  Bacon's  hands.    The  "art  of  loveatigl^tiAf^ikSkVQX^r 
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on  which  he  prided  himself,  has  proved  nseless  for  scientific  pur- 
poses, and  would  be  rejected  by  modem  investigators.  Where 
he  was  on  a  more  correct  track  be  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  orig- 
inal.  ^'  It  may  be  doubted,"  says  Dagald  Stewart,  ^*  whether  any 
one  important  rule  with  regard  to  the  true  method  of  investiga- 
tion be  contained  in  his  works  of  which  no  liint  can  be  traced  in 
those  of  his' predecessors.'*  Not  onl^,  indeed,  did  Bacon  fail  to 
anticipate  the  methods  of  modem  science,  but  he  even  rejected 
the  great  scientific  discoveries  of  his  own  day.  He  set  aside  with 
the  same  scorn  the  astronomical  thcorv  of  Copernicus  and  the 
magnetic  investigations  of  Gilbert,  and  the  contempt  seems  to 
have  been  fully  returned.  *'The  Lord  Chancellor  wrote  on  sci- 
ence,'' said  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
^  like  a  Lord  Chancellor." 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  inadcauate  appreciation  either  of  the 
old  philosophy  or  the  new,  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  later 
ages  has  attributed,  and  justly  attributed,  to  the  '*  Novum  Orga- 
num"  a  decisive  influence  on  the  development  of  modem  science. 
If  he  failed  in  revealing  the  method  of  experimental  research, 
Bacon  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  a  Philosophy  of 
Science,  to  insist  on  the  unity  of  knowledge  and  inquiry  through- 
out  the  physical  world,  to  give  dignity  by  the  large  and  noble 
temper  in  which  he  treated  them  to  the  petty  details  of  experi- 
ment in  which  science  had  to  begin,  to  clear  a  way  for  it  by  set- 
ting Bcorafully  aside  the  traditions  of  the  past,  to  claim  for  it  its 
true  rank  and  value,  and  to  point  to  the  enormous  results  which 
its  culture  would  bring  in  increasing  the  power  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  In  one  respect  his  attitude  was  in  the  highest  degree 
significant.  The  age  m  which  he  lived  was  one  in  which  theology 
was  absorbing  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  world.  He  was  the 
servant,  too,  of  a  kinsf  with  whom  theolos^ical  studies  superseded 
all  others.  But  if  he  bowed  in  all  else  to  iTames,  Bacon  would  not, 
like  Ciisaubon,  bow  in  this.  He  would  not  even,  like  Descartes, 
attempt  to  transform  theologv  by  turning  reason  into  a  mode  of 
theological  demonstration.  lie  stood  absolutely  aloof  from  it. 
Though  as  a  politician  he  did  not  shrink  from  dealing  with  such 
subjects  as  Church  Reform,  he  dealt  with  them  simply  as  matters 
of  civil  polity.  But  from  his  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  branch- 
es of  human  knowledge  he  excluded  theology,  and  theology  alone. 
His  method  was  of  itself  inapplicable  to  a  subject,  where  the 

I)remises  were  assumed  to  be  ceitain  and  the  results  known, 
lis  aim  was  to  seek  for  unknown  results  by  simple  experiment 
It  was  against  received  authority  and  accepted  tradition  in  mat- 
ters of  inquiry  that  his  whole  system  protested ;  what  he  urged 
was  the  need  of  making  belief  rest  strictly  on  proof,  and  proof 
rest  on  the  conclusions  drawn  from  evidence  by  reason.  But  in 
theology — all  theologians  asserted — reason  played  but  a  subordi- 
nate part.  "  If  I  proceed  to  treat  of  it,"  saia  Bacon,  "I  shall  step 
out  of  the  bark  ot  human  reason,  and  enter  into  the  ship  of  the 
Church.  Neither  will  the  stars  of  philosophy,  which  have  hitherto 
so  nobly  shone  on  us,  any  longer  give  us  their  light.'*    The  cer* 
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tainty,  indeed,  of  conclusions  on  such  subjects  was  out  of  harmony 
with  the  grandest  feature  of  Bacon's  work,  his  noble  confession 
of  the  liability  of  every  inquirer  to  error.  It  was  his  especial  task 
to  warn  men  against  the  *'*'  vain  shows  "  of  knowledge  which  had 
so  long  hindered  any  real  advance  in  it,  the  ^^  idols  "  of  the  Tribe, 
the  Den,  the  Forum,  and  the  Theatre;  the  errors  which  spring  from 
the  systematizing  spirit  which  pervades  all  masses  of  bien,  or  from 
individual  idiosyncrasies,  or  from  the  strange  power  of  words  and 
phrases  over  the  mind,  or  from  the  traditions  of  the  past  Nor 
were  the  claims  of  theology  easily  to  be  reconciled  with  the  posi* 
tion  which  he  was  resolute  to  assign  to  natural  science.  '^  Through 
all  those  ages,"  Bacon  says,  '^  wherein  men  of  genius  or  learning 
principally  or  even  moderately  flourished,  the  smallest  part  of  hu- 
man industry  has  been  spent  on  natural  philosophy,  though  this 
ought  to  be  esteemed  as  the  great  mother  of  the  sciences ;  for  all 
the  rest,  if  torn  from  this  root,  may  perhaps  be  polished  and  formed 
for  use,  but  can  receive  little  increase."  It  was  by  the  adoption 
of  the  method  of  inductive  inquiry  which  physical  science  was  to 
make  its  own,  and  by  basing  inquiry  on  the  ground  which  physical 
science  could  supply,  that  the  moi*al  sciences,  ethics  and  politics, 
could  alone  make  any  real  advance.  ^^Let  none  expect  any  great 
promotion  of  the  sciences,  especially  in  their  effective  part^  unless 
natural  philosophy  be  drawn  out  to  particular  sciences;  and,  again, 
unless  these  particular  sciences  be  Drought  back  again  to  natural 
philosophy.  From  this  defect  it  is  that  astronomy,  optics,  music, 
many  mechanical  arts,  and  (what  seems  stranger)  even  moral  and 
civil  philosophy  and  logic,  rise  but  little  above  the  foundations, 
and  only  skim  over  the  varieties  and  surfaces  of  things." 

It  was  this  lofty  conception  of  the  position  and  destiny  of  nat- 
nral  science  Tyhich  E^acon^wa^  the  first  to  impress  uppAjnaokiad 
^t  large.  The  age  was  one  in  which  knowledge,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  passing  to  fields  of  inquiry  which  had  till  then  been  unknown, 
in  which  Kepler  and  Galileo  were  creating  modem  astronomy,  in 
which  Descartes  was  revealins^  the  laws  of  motion,  and  Harvey 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  But  to  the  mass  of  men  this  great 
change  was  all  but  imperceptible ;  and  it  was  the  energy,  the  pro- 
found conviction,  the  eloquence  of  Bacon  which  first  called  the 
attention  of  mankind  as  a  whole  to  the  power  and  importance  of 
physical  research.  It  was  he  who  by  his  lofty  faith  in  the  results 
and  victories  of  the  new  philosophy  nerved  its  followers  to  a  zeal 
and  confidence  equal  to  his  own.  It  was  he  who  above  all  gave 
dignity  to  the  slow  and  patient  processes  of  investigation,  of  ex- 
periment, of  comparison,  to  the  sacrificing  of  hypothesis  to  fact,  to 
the  single  aim  after  truth,  which  was  to  be  the  law  of  modern  sci- 
ence. But,  in  Enfifland  at  least.  Bacon  stood — as  we  have  said — 
before  his  age.  l*he  beginnings  of  physical  science  were  more 
slow  and  timid  there  than  in  any  country  of  Europe.  Only  two 
discoveries  of  any  real  value  came  from  English  research  oefore 
the  Restoration ;  the  first,  Gilbert's  discovery  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism in  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  the  next,  the  great  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  waa  taught  b^  "QlVc-V 
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▼ey  in  the  reign  of  JuMt.  Bali  apait  from  theieiUiiftrioiiBnmflaei^ 
Bnglftod  took  little  share  in  the  sdentifio  movement  of  the  conti- 
nent; and  her  whole  eneijgies  seemed  to  be  wliiried  into  the  vor- 
tex of  theologj  and  politios  bv  the  Civil  War.  Bat  the  war  had 
not  reached  its  end  when  a  little  groap  of  stadents  were  to  be  seen 
in  London,  men  ^inqai8itiv&''  says  one  of  them,  ^  into  natuxml 
philosophy  and  other  parts  of  haman  learning,  and  partionlarly  of 
what  hath  been  called  the  New  Hiilosophy^  •  •  •  wnich,  from  the 
times  of  Gktlileo  at  Florence  and  Sir  Fnmcis  Bacon  fljord  Yem- 
lam)  in  England,  hath  been  mnch  cnltivated  in  Italy,  IVance,  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  abroad,  as  well  as  with  as  in  England." 
The  strife  of  the  time,  indeed,  aided  in  directing  the  minds  of  men 
to  natural  inqniries.  ^To  have  been  always  tossinff  aboat  some 
theological  qaestion."  says  the  first  historian  of  the  Kovid  Society, 
Bishop  Sprat,  ^wotud  have  been  to  have  made  that  their  private 
diversion,  the  excess  of  which  they  disliked  in  the  pablia  To  have 
been  eternally  mnsinff  on  civil  business  and  the  distresses  of  the 
cOantry  was  too  meumoholy  a  reflection.  It  was  nature  alone 
which  could  pleasanfly  entertain  them  in  that  estate."  Foremost 
in  the  group  stood  Doctors  Wallis  and  Wilkins,  whose  removal  to 
Oxford,  which  had  just  been  reorganised  by  the  Puritan  Yisiton^ 
divided  the  little  company  into  two  societies.  The  Oxford  sode- 
tv,  which  was  the  more  important  of  the  two,  held  its  meetinss  at 
the  lodgings  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  who  had  become  Warden  of  Wadhism 
College,  and  added  to  the  names  of  its  members  that  of  the  emi- 
nent mathematician,  Dr.  Ward,  and  that  of  the  first  of  English  econ- 
omists, Sir  William  Petty.  ^  Our  business,"  Wallis  tells  us,  ^  wss 
(pi*ecludin2  matters  of  theology  and  State  affairs)  to  discourse  and 
consider  ox  philosophical  inquiries  and  such  as  related  thereunto, 
as  Pbysick,  Anatomy,  Geometrv,  Astronomy,  Navigation,  Statics, 
Magnetics,  Chymicks,  Mechanicks,  and  Natural  Experiments :  with 
the  state  of  these  studies,  as  then  cultivated  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  then  discoursed  of  the  circulatioh  of  the  blood,  the  valves  m 
the  veficB  lactew^  the  lymphatic  vessels,  the  Copernican  hypothesisi 
the  nature  of  comets  and  new  stars,  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the 
oval  shape  of  Saturn,  the  spots  in  the  sun  and  its  turning  on  its 
own  axis,  the  inequalities  and  selenography  of  the  moon,  the  sev- 
eral phases  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  the  improvement  of  telescopes, 
the  grinding  of  glasses  for  that  purpose,  the  weight  of  air,  the  pos- 
sibility or  impossibility  of  vacuities,  and  nature's  abhorrence  there- 
of, the  Torricellian  experiment  in  quicksilver,  the  descent  of  heavy 
bodies  and  the  degree  of  acceleration  therein,  and  divers  other 
things  of  like  nature.^' 

The  other  little  company  of  inquirers,  who  remained  in  London, 
was  at  last  broken  up  oy  the  troubles  of  the  Second  Protectorate; 
but  it  was  revived  at  the  Restoration  by  the  return  to  London  of 
the  more  eminent  members  of  the  Oxford  group.  Science  suddenly 
became  the  fashion  of  the  da^.  Charles  was  nimself  a  fair  chep* 
iBt,  and  took  a  keen  interest  m  the  problems  of  naviMtion.  TEe 
Doke  of  Buckingham  varied  his  freaks  of  rhvming.  drinking,  and 
fiddling  by  fits  oi  devotion  to  hb  laboratory^  Poets  like  Dcnham" 
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and  Cowley,  courtiers  like  Sir  Robert  Murray  and  Sir  Eenelm  Dig- 
by,  joined 
thy  with 

curious  glass  toys  called  Prince  Rupert's  arops 
inquiries  which  amused  the  old  age  of  the  great  cavalry-leader  of 
the  Civil  War.  Wits  and  fops  crowded  to  the  meetings  of  the 
new  Society.  Statesmen  lii^e  Lord  Somera  felt  honored  at  being 
chosen  its  presidents.  Its  definite  establishment  marks  the  open- 
ing of  a  great  age  of  scientific  discovery  in  England.  Almost  ev- 
ery year  of  the  half-century  which  followed  saw  some  step  made 
to  a  wider  and  truer  knowledge.  Our  first  national  observatory 
rose  at  Greenwich,  and  modern  astronomy  began  with  the  long 
series  of  astronomical  observations  which  immortalized  the  name 
of  Flamsteed.  His  successor,  Halley,  undertook  the  investigation 
of  the  tides,  of  comets,  and  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Hooke  im- 
proved the  microscope,  and  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  microscopical 
research.  Boyle  made  the  air-pump  a  means  of  advancing  the  sci- 
ence of  pneumatics,  and  became  the  founder  of  experimental  chem- 
istry. vVilkins  pointed  forward  to  the  science  ot  philology  in  his 
scheme  of  a  universal  language.  Sydenham  introduced  a  careful 
observation  of  nature  and  facts  which  changed  the  whole  face  of 
medicine.  The  physiological  researches  of  VVillb  first  threw  light 
upon  the  structure  of  the  brain«  Woodward  was  the  founder  of 
mineralogy.  In  his  edition  of  Willoughby's  "  Ornithology,"  and 
in  his  own  "  History  of  Fishes,"  John  Kay  was  the  first  to  raise 
zoology  to  the  rank  of  a  science ;  and  the  first  scientific  classifica- 
tion of  animals  was  attempted  in  his  "Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds." 
Modern  botany  began  with  his  "  History  of  Plants,"  and  the  re- 
searches of  an  Oxford  professor,  Robert  Morrison ;  while  Grow 
divided  with  Malpighi  the  credit  of  founding  the  study  of  vege- 
table physiology.  But  great  as  some  of  these  names  undoubtedly 
are,  they  are  lost  in  the  lustre  of  Isaac  NewtOn.  Newton  was 
born  at  Woolsthoi'pe,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  Christmas-day,  in  the 
memorable  year  which  saw  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  In 
the  year  of  the  Restoration  he  entered  Cambridge,  where  the 
teaching  of  Isaac  Barrow  quickened  his  genius  for  mathematics, 
and  where  the  method  of  Descartes  had  superseded  the  older 
modes  of  study.  From  the  close  of  his  Cambridge  career  his  life 
became  a  scries  of  great  physical  discoveries.  At  twenty-three  he 
facilitated  the  calculation  of  planetary  movements  by  his  theory 
of  Fluxions.  The  optical  discoveries  to  which  he  was  led  by  his 
experiments  with  the  prism,  and  which  he  partly  disclosed  in  the 
lectures  which  he  delivered  as  Mathematical  Professor  at  Cam* 
bridiicc,  were  embodied  in  the  theory  of  light  which  he  laid  before 
the  Royal  Society  on  becoming  a  Fellow  of  it.  His  discovery  of 
the  law  of  gravitation  had  been  made  as  early  as  1666 ;  but  the 
erroneous  estimate  which  was  then  generally  received  of  the  earth's 
diameter  prevented  him  from  disclosing  it  for  sixteen  years;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  that  the  "  Principia  "  re* 
vealed  to  the  world  his  new  theory  of  the  Universe. 
It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  indicate,  in  such  a  summary 
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as  we  have  given,  the  wonderful  activity  of  directly  scientific 
thought  which  distinguished  the  age  of  the  Restoration.  But  the 
skeptical  and  experimental  temper  of  mind  which  this  activity  dis* 
closed  told  on  every  phase  of  the  world  around  it.  We  see  the 
attempt  to  bring  religious  speculation  into  harmony  with  the 
conclusions  of  reason  and  experience  in  the  school  of  Latitudi- 
nanan  theologians  who  sprang  from  the  group  of  thinkers  which 
gathered  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  around  Ijord  Fal)^l^nd  at 
Great  Tew.  Whatever  verdict  history  may  pronounce  on  Falk- 
land's political  career,  his  name  must  ever  remain  memorable  in 
the  history  of  religious  thought.  A  new  era  in  English  relig- 
ion bes:an  with  the  speculations  of  the  men  he  gathered  around 
him.  Their  work  was  above  all  to  deny  the  authority  yf  ^yftf^itinn 
in  matters  of  ftith,  as  Bacon  had  ffpnJAil  itTn  mftttorH  nf  pl^ypinal 
research ;  and .  to  assert  In"  the^  one  fieldf  jjs  In  tlie  ot'her  th^jMir 
premacy  of  reaaon  asf  a.  teat  of.  trujth.  Of  t)ie  autborlty  of  the 
Church,  its  Fathers  and  its  Councils,  John  Hales,  a  Canon  of 
Windsor  and  a  friend  of  Laud,  said  briefly  'Mt  is  none.*'  He 
dismissed  with  contempt  the  accepted  test  of  universality.  '*  Uni- 
versality is  such  a  proof  of  truth  as  truth  itself  is  ashamed  o£ 
Tlie  most  singular  and  strongest  part  of  human  authority  is  prop- 
erly in  the  wisest  and  the  most  virtuous,  and  these,  I  trow,  are 
not  the  most  universal.'*  William  Chillingworth,  a  man  of  larger 
if  not  keener  mind,  had  been  taught  by  an  earl^  conversion  to 
Catholicism,  and  by  a  speedy  return,  the  insecurity  of  any  basis 
for  belief  but  that  of  private  judgment.  In  his  "Religion  of 
Protestants,"  he  set  aside  ecclesiastical  tradition  or  Church  au- 
thority as  grounds  of  faith  in  favor  of  the  Bible,  but  only  of  the 
Bible  as  interpreted  by  the  common  reason  of  men.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  the  most  brilliant  of  English  preachers,  a  sufferer  like 
Chillingworth  on  the  Royalist  side  during  the  troubles,  and  who 
was  rewarded  at  the  Restoration  with  the  bishopric  of  Down, 
limited  even  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Reason 
was  the  one  means  which  Taylor  approved  of  in  interpreting  the 
Bible;  but  the  certainty  of  the  conclusions  which  reason  drew 
from  the  Bible  varied,  as  he  held,  with  the  conditions  of  reason 
itself.  In  all  but  the  simplest  truths  of  natural  religion  "  we  are 
not  sure  not  to  be  deceived."  The  deduction  of  points  of  belief 
from  the  words  of  the  Scriptures  was  attended  with  all  the  un- 
certainty and  liability  to  error  which  P])rang  from  the  infinite 
variety  of  human  undei-standings,  the  difficulties  which  hinder 
the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  influences  which  divert  the  mind 
from  accepting  or  rightly  estimating  it.  It  was  plain  to  a  mind 
like  Chillingworth's  that  this  denial  of  authority,  this  perception 
of  the  imperfection  of  reason  in  the  discovery  of  absolute  truth, 
struck  as  directly  at  the  root  of  Protestant  dogmatism  as  at  the 
root  of  Catholic  infallibility.  "If  Protestants  are  faulty  in  this 
matter  [of  claiming  authority],  it  is  for  doing  it  too  much' and  not 
too  little.  This  presumptuous  imposing  of  the  senses  of  man  upon 
the  words  of  God,  of  the  special  senses  of  man  upon  the  general 
words  of  God,  and  laying  them  upon  men's  consciences  together 
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under  the  equal  penalty  of  death  and  damnation,  this  vain  con- 
ceit that  we  can  speak  of  the  things  of  God  better  than  in  the 
words  of  God ;  this  deifying  our  own  interpretations  and  tyran- 
nous enforcing  them  upon  others ;  this  restraining  of  the  word  of 
God  from  that  latitude  and  generality,  and  the  understandings 
of  men  from  that  liberty  wherein  Christ  and  his  apostles  lefl 
them,  is  and  hath  been  the  only  foundation  of  all  the  schisms  of 
the  Church,  and  that  which  makes  them  immortal."  In  his  ^'  Lib- 
erty of  Prophecy ing,"  Jeremy  Taylor  pleaded  the  cause  of  toler- 
ation with  a  weight  of  argument  which  hardly  required  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Independents  and  the  shock  of  Naseoy  to  drive  it 
home.  But  the  freedom  of  conscience  which  the  Independent 
founded  on  the  personal  communion  of  each  soul  with  God,  the 
Latitudinarian  founded  on  the  weakness  of  authority  and  the 
imperfection  of  human  reason.  Taylor  pleads  even  for  the  Ana- 
baptist and  the  Romanist.  He  only  gives  place  to  the  action 
of  the  civil  magistrate  in  ''those  religions  whose  principles  de- 
stroy government,"  and  **  those  religions — if  there  be  any  such — 
which  teach  ill  life."  Hales  openly  professed  that  he  would  quit 
the  Church  to-morrow  if  it  required  him  to  believe  that  all  that 
dissented  from  it  must  be  damned.  Chillingworth  denounced 
persecution  in  words  of  fire.  ''Take  away  this  persecution,  burn- 
ing, cursing,  damning  of  men  for  not  subscribing  the  words  of 
men  as  the  words  of  God ;  require  of  Christians  only  to  believe 
Christ,  and  to  call  no  man  master  but  him  ;  let  them  leave  claim- 
ing infallibility  that  have  no  title  to  it,  and  let  them  that  in 
their  own  words  disclaim  it,  disclaim  it  also  in  their  actions.  .  . . 
Protestants  are  inexcusable  if  they  do  offer  violence  to  other 
men's  consciences."  From  the  denunciation  of  intolerance  the 
Latitudinarians  passed  easily  to  the  dream  of  comprehension 
which  had  haunted  every  nobler  soul  since  the  "Utopia"  of  Mora 
Hales  based  his  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  largest  and  the  most  tolerant  Church  in  Chns- 
tendom.     Chillingworth  pointed  out  how  many  obstacles  to  com- 

Srehension  were  removed  by  such  a  simplification  of  belief  as 
owed  from  a  national  theology.  Like  More,  he  asked  for  "  such 
an  ordering  of  the  public  service  of  God  as  that  all  who  believe 
the  Scripture  and  live  according  to  it  miprht,  without  scruple  or 
hypocrisy  or  protestation,  in  any  part  join  in  it."  Taylor,  like 
Chillingworth,  rested  his  hope  of  union  on  the  simplification  of 
belief.  He  saw  a  probability  of  error  in  all  the  creeds  and  con- 
fessions adopted  by  Christian  Churches.  "  Such  bodies  of  con- 
fessions and  articles,"  he  said, "  must  do  much  hurt."  *'  He  is  rather 
the  schismatic  who  makes  unnecessary  and  inconvenient  impo- 
sitions, than  he  who  disobeys  them  because  he  can  not  do  others 
wise  without  violating  his  conscience."  The  Apostles'  Creed  in 
its  literal  meaning  seemed  to  him  the  one  term  of  Christian  union 
which  the  Church  had  any  risfht  to  impose. 
With  the  Restoration  the  Latitudinarians  came  at  once  to  the 
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Chillingworth  and  Taylor  Ibnnd  anocesaon  in  the  reatleaa  good 
sense  of  Burnet,  the  enlightened  piety  of  Tillotaon,  and  the  oaln 
philosophy  of  Biahop  Butler.  Meanwhile  the  impulse  which  audi, 
men  were  giving  to  religioua  speculation  was  being  given  to  po* 
litioal  and  sooIm  inquiry  by  a  mind  of  far  greater  keenneaa  and 
power. 

in*fl  favorite  gfloretarY  waa  Thomas  Hybb^    ^Hewaabe- 
raship,   Aubrey  tells  us,  **  who  was  wont 


loved  bv  his  Lordship,"  AuDrey  tells  us/^^who  was  wont  to  have 
him  walk  in  his  delicate  groves,  where  he  did  meditate;  and  when 
a  notion  darted  into  his  mind^Mr.  Hobbes  was  presently  to  write 
it  down.  And  his  Lordship  was  wont  to  say  that  he  did  it  better 
than  any  one  else  about  him ;  for  that  many  times  when  he  raad 
their  notes  he  scarce  understood  what  they  writ,  because  they  un* 
derstood  it  not  clearly  themselves.''  The  long  life  of  Hobbes 
covers  a  memorable  space  in  our  history.  He  was  bom  in  the 
year  of  the  victory  over  the  Armada ;  he  died,  at  the  age  of  ninetv- 
two,  only  nine  years  before  the  Bevolution.  His  ability  soon  mam 
itself  felt,  and  in  his  earlier  days  he  was  the  seoretaiy  of  BaooB^ 
and  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson  and  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  age  of  fifty-four,  when  he  withdrew  to 
France  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  that  his  apeoulatioos 
were  made  known  to  the  world  iu  his  treatise  **  De  Uive*''  He 
joined  the  exiled  Court  at  Paris,  and  became  mathematical  tutor 
to  Charles  the  Second,  whose  love  and  regard  for  him  seems  to 
have  been  real  to  the  end.  But  bis  post  w^s  soon  forfeited  by  the 
appearance  of  his  '*  Leviathan ;"  he  was  forbidden  to  approacn  the 
Court,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  seems  to  nave  acqui- 
esced in  the  rule  of  CromwelL  The  Restoration  brought  him  a 
pension;  but  his  two  great  works  were  condemned  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  "  Hobbism  "  became,  ere  he  died,  the  popular  synonym 
for  irreligion  and  immorality.  Prejudice  of  this  kind  sounded 
oddly  in  the  case  of  a  writer  who  bad  laid  down,  as  the  two  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to  the  law. 
But  the  prejudice  sprang  from  a  true  sense  of  the  effect  which  the 
Hobbist  philosophy  must  necessarily  have  on  the  current  religion 
and  the  current  notions  of  political  and  social  morality,  'gfth^^  - 
was  the^rst  great  English,  writer  who  dealt  with  the  science  of 
go\:crnrnijnt,  fix^  the  ground,  not  of  tradition^  but  of  reason.  It' 
was  in  his  treatment  l^f  man  in  the  stage  of Jiuman  Hevelopment 
which  "Be  supposed  to  precede  that  of  society  that  he  came  m€^\ 
rou^Ely  into  conflict  with  the  accepted  beliefs.  _Men^  in  his  theory. 
were  by  haturoequaTji^rid' their  onily  Jiaturaf  relation  was  ^  state 
of  war.  It  was  no  innate  virtue  of  man  himself  which  created 
humnn  society  out  of  this  chaos  of  warcing-ati?engths.  Hobbes, 
in  fact,  denied  the  existence  of  the  more  spiritual  sides  of  man's 
nature.  His  hard  and  narrow  logic  dissected  every  human  cus- 
tom and  desire,  and  reduced  even  the  most  sacred  to  demonstn^ 
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tions  of  a  pradent  selfishness.  Friendship  was  simply  a  sense  of 
social  utility  to  one  another.  The  so-called  laws  of  nature,  such 
as  gratitude  or  the  love  of  our  neighbor,  were  in  fact  contrary  to 
the  natural  passions  of  man,  and  powerless  to  restrain  them.  !n  or 
had  religion  rescued  man  by  the  interposition  of  a  divine  will. 
Nothing  better  illustrates  the  darins  with  which  the  new  skepti- 
cism was  to  break  through  the  theological  traditions  of  the  older 
world  than  the  pitiless  logic  with  which  Hobbes  assailed  the  very 
theory  of  revelation.  "To  say  God  hath  spoken  to  man  in  a 
dream,  is  no  more  than  to  say  man  dreamed  that  God  hath  spoken 
to  him."  "To  say  one  hath  seen  a  vision  or  heard  a  voice,  is  to 
say  he  hath  dreamed  between  sleeping  and  waking."    Religion 

,7/ 


in  fact,  was  nothim 


-as  nothing  more  than  "the  fear  of  invisible,  powers  ;^'aigj 

here,  as  m  aU.fttherT> ranches  of  human  science^ knowIeSge  dealt. 
with  worcls  and  not  with  tilings.  It  was  man  himself  who  Tor  his 
own  profit  cFeated  society,  by  laying  down  certain  of  his  natural 
rights  aud  retaining  only  those  of  self-preservation.  A  covenant 
between  man  and  man  originally  created  "  that  great  Leviathan 
called  the  Commonwealth  or  State,  which  is  but  an  artificial  man, 
though  of  gi*eater  stature  and  strength  than  the  natural,  for  whose 
protection  and  defense  it  was  intended."  The  fiction  of  such  an 
"  original  contract "  has  long  been  dismissed  from  political  specu- 
lation, but  its  effect  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  was  im- 
mense. Its  almost  universal  acceptance  put  an  end  to  the  relig- 
ious and  patriarchal  theories  of  society,  on  which  Kingship  had 
till  now  founded  its  claim  of  a  divine  right  to  authority  which 
no  subject  might  question.  But  if  Hobbes  destroyed  the  old 
ground  of  Royal  despotism,  he  laid  a  new  and  a  firmer  one.  T^ 
create  a  society  at  all,  he  held  that  the  whole  body  of  the  gpvenj.- 
ed  must  have  resigned  aU  lighU  £Ave  that  of .  self  -  preserya^jon 
into  the  hands  oTa  single  ruler^  who  was  the  representative  o" 
Such  a  ruTerwas  ab8Qlute»'{or  to  make  terms  wUtLhimilup! 
man  mating  terms  with  himQelf^  TbQ  transfer -a£xi£lil49^.^S;as^in- 
afieriHRtgj^Iffitl  after  generations  were  as  much  bound 'W  it  as  tEe 

feneration  which  made Jhe^ transfer.  As  theTTea^Torthe  wKbTe 
oiy.,  tbfi JOlifiJ^^iidgSl  ^^ery  question^  settled  the  laws"  of 'ciyil 
justice  or  injustice,  or  decided  between  religion  and  superstition. 
l(i&jiE:A.8  a  dfvineji-Jffht^and  the,  only  divine  right,  because. io  him 
were  absorbed  all  the  rights  of  each  of  his  subjects.  It  was  not 
in  any  con stftutional  check  that  Hobbes  looked  for  the  prevention 
of  tyranny,  but  in  the  common  education  and  enlightenment  as  to 
their  real  end,  and  the  best  mode  of  reaching  it  on  the  part  of 
both  subjects  and  prince.  And  the  rekl  end  of  both  was  the  weal 
of  the  Commonwealth  at  large.  It  was  in  laying  boldly  down 
this  end  of  goveiiiment,  as  well  as  in  the  basis  of  contract  on  which 
he  made  government  repose,  that  Hobbes  really  influenced  all  later 
politics.  Locke,  like  his  master,  derived  political  authority  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  adopted  the  common  weal  as  its 
end.  But  in  the  theory  of  Locke  the  people  remain  passively  in 
possession  of  the  power  which  they  have  aelegated  to  the  prince, 
and  have  the  right  to  withdraw  it  if  it  be  used  for  parposea  incon* 
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sistent  with  the  end  which  society  was  fonned  to  promote.  To 
the  origin  of  all  power  in  the  people,  and  the  end  of  all  power  for 
the  people's  good  -^  the  two  great  doctrines  of  Hobbes  —  Locke 
added  tne  right  of  resistance,  Uie  responsibility  of  princes  to  their 
sublects  for  a  due  execution  of  their  trust,  and  the  supremacy  of 
legislative  assemblies  as  the  voice  of  the  people  itself.  It  was  in 
this  modified  and  enlarged  form  that  the  new  political  philosophy 
revealed  itself  in  the  Revolution  of  1688.  ' 


SeeUon  II.— The  RMteration.    1060-1007. 

lAuthoritUs. — Clarendon's  o^-n  account  of  his  ministry  in  his  ''Life,"  Bishop 
Kennet*8  ''Register/'  and  Burnet's  lively  "History  of  my  Own  Times,"  are  our 
principal  sources  of  information.  The  life  of  James  the  Second  given  in  Macphep* 
son's  "Original  Papers,"  is  of  high  value  for  this  and  the  next  period, hat  maH 
he  nsed  with  cantion.  For  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters,  see 
Neal*s  "History  of  the  Puritans,*'  Calumj's  "Memoirs  of  the  Ejected  Ministers," 
Mr.  Dixon's  "Life  of  William  Penn,"  Baxter's  "Autobiography,"  and  Banyan's 
account  of  his  sufferings  in  his  various  works.  The  social  history  of  the  time  is  ad- 
mirably given  by  Pepys  in  his  "  Memoirs."  Throughout  tlie  whole  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  the  "  Constitutional  History  *'  of  Mr.  Hallam  is  judicious  and  fall  initi 
information.] 

It  is  only  by  a  survey  of  the  larger  tendencies  of  English  thought 
that  we  can  understand  the  course  of  English  history  in  the  years 
which  followed  the  Kcstoration.  When  Charles  the_  Second  en- 
tered Whitehall,  the  work  of  the  Long  Parliament  seenied  undone. 
Not  only  was  the  Monarchy  restored,  but  it  was  restored  without 
restriction,  or  condition ;  and  of  the  two  great  iuJ9.U£Ji.Qes  which 
had  hitherto  served  as  checks  on  its  power,  the  first,  that  of_Fa- 
ritanism,  had  become  hateful  to  the  nation  at  larce,  wlfile'the  see; 
end,  the  tradition  of  constitutional  liberty,  was  ^screditeTBy  the^ 
issue  of  the  Civil  War.  But  amiid  all  the  tumult  of  demonsfraCTve 
loyalty  the  great  "  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century,"  as  it 
has  justly  been  styled,  went  steadily  on.  The  supreme  power  was 
graaually  transferred  from  the  Crown  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Step  by  step,  Parliament  drew  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  political 
proolem  which  had  so  long  foiled  its  efforts — the  problem  how  to 
make  its  will  the  law  of  administrative  action  without  itself  uq-^ 
dertaking  the  task  of  administration.  It  is  only  hj  carefully  fix- 
ing our  eyes  on  this  transfer  of  power,  and  by  noting  the  succes- 
sive steps  toward  its  realization,  that  we  can  undei'stand  the  com- 
plex history  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution. 

The  first  acts  of  the  new  government  showed  a  sense  that,  loyal_ 
as  was  the  temper  of  the  nation,  its  loyalty  was  by  no  means  the 
blind  devotion  of  the  Cavalier.  Tiio  chief  part  in  the  Restoration 
had  in  fact  been  played  by  the  Pi'esby terians ;  and  the  Presbj- 
terians  were  still  powerful  from  their  exclusive  possess! on„pf  the 
magistracy  and  all  local  authority.  The  firet  ministry,  therefpine, 
which  Charles  ventured  to  form,  bore  on  it  the  marks  of  a  coob- 
promise.  Its  most  influential  member  was  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  the 
I  adviser  of  the  King  during  his  exile,  who  nowTiecame  Eari  of 
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Clarendon  and  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Southampton,  a  steady 
Royalist,  accepted  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer ;  and  the  devotion 
of  Ormond  was  rewarded  with  a  dukedom  and  the  dignity  of 
Lord  Steward.  Bj^it^jthe  _PreB^j.tC[rian  intereat. jyAa..fi.veja..  .mors. 
powerfully  represented^  Monk  remained  Lord  General,  with  the 
title  of  DuEeToTAlbgffladfi.     Tha  King*ft"^brotherf  j^mf «i  ^^"^'^  ^^ 


York,  was  made  LQzd.Adn(iral ;  but  the  administration  of  the  fleet 
wasjuilually  in  the  handa..Q£i>aa j)f  CxQfflWieUlfl , fftlln Wfli-Sy  flfon- 
tasru,  the  new  £arl  of  Sandwich,  Lord  Save  and  Sele  was  made 
Lord  iTivy  Seal.  Sir  Ashley  Cooper  was  soon  rewarded  for  his 
services  by  a  barony  and  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Of  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  the  one,  Nicholas,  was  a  devoted 
Royalist,  the  other,  Morice,  was  a  steady  Presbyterian.  Of  the 
thirty  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  twelve  had  borne  arms 
against  the  King.  It  was  clear  that  such  a  ministry  was  hardly 
likely  to  lend  itself  to  a  mere  policy  of  reaction  ;  and  even  its 
most  Royalist  members.  Clarendon  and  Southampton,  were  Roy- 
alists of  a  constitutional  type. 

The  policy  of  the  new  government,  therefore,  fell  fairly  in  with 
the  temper  of  the  Convention,  which,  after  declaring  itself  a  Par- 
liament, proceeded  to  consider  the  measures  which  were  requisite 
for  a  settlement  of  the  nation.  The  Convention  had  been  chosen 
under  the  ordinances  which  excluded  Royalist  ^  Malignants ''  from 
the  right  of  voting;  and  thQjbuUL.fif  Jte_.rayeiP.bfiXBL-WJBrQ  XQ&D^ 
Presbyterian  jiymTOthies,  loyalist  to  the  core^  but_aj8L.aifiE8ft-io 

despoti8m_iiLi!a<0^9^.  *^  ^ts  earlier  days  a 

member  who  assertea  tHat  those  who  bad  fought  against  the 
King  were  as  guilty  as  those  who  cut  off  his  heaa  was  sternly  re- 
buked from  the  Chair.  The  first  measure  which  was  undertaken 
by  the  House,  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion  for  all  offenses 
committed  during  the  recent  troubles,  showed  at  once  the  moder- 
ate character  of  the  Commons.  In  the  punishment  of  the  Regi- 
cides, indeed,  a  Presbyterian  might  well  be  as  zealous  as  a  Cav- 
alier. In  spite  of  a  Proclamation  he  had  issued  in  the  first  days 
of  his  return,  in  which  mercy  was  virtually  promised  to  all  the 
judges  of  the  late  King  who  surrendered  themselves  to  justice, 
Charles  pressed  for  revenge  on  those  whom  he  regarded  as  his 
father's  murderers,  and  the  Lords  went  hotly  with  the  King.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  Commons  that  they  steadily  resisted  the 
cry  for  blood.  By  the  original  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Oblivion 
and  Indemnity  only  seven  of  the  livine  Regicides  were  excluded 
from  pardon  ;  and  though  the  rise  of  Royalist  fervor  during  the 
three  months  in  which  the  bill  was  under  discussion  forced  the 
House  in  the  end  to  leave  almost  all  to  the  course  of  justice,  the  re- 
quirement of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  execution  of  those 
who  had  surrendered  under  the  Proclamation  protected  the  lives 
of  most  of  them.  Twenty-eight  of  the  King's  judges  were  in  ty|)0 
end  arraigned  at  the  bar,  but  only  thirteen  were  executed^  aj^ 
only  one  of  these,  General  Harrison,  ha^  played  any  eonspicuogfl 
partjn  the  rebellion.  Twenty  others,  wno  had  been  promment  in 
w^Twere  now  called  *^  the  troubles"  of  the  past  iwenty  ^eASt^ 
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were  declared  incapable  of  holding  office  under  the  State ;  and  by 
an  unjustifiable  cluuso  which  was  introduced  into  the  Act  before 
its  final  adoption,  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  Greneral  Lambert,  thougb 
they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  King's  death,  were  specially  exempt- 
ed from  the  general  pardon.  In  dealing  with  the  questions  of 
property  which  arose  from  the  confiscations  and  transfers  of  es- 
tates during  the  civil  wars,  the  Convention  met  yet  greater  diffi* 
culties.  No  opposition  was  made  to  the  resumption  of  all  crown- 
lands  by  the  State,  but  the  Convention  desired  to  protect  the 
rights  of  those  who  had  purchased  Church  propeity,  and  of  those 
who  were  in  actual  possession  of  private  estates  which  had  been 
confiscated  by  the  Long  Parliament  and  by  the  government  which 
succeeded  it.  The  bills,  however,  which  they  prepared  for  this 
purpose  were  delayed  by  the  artifices  of  Hyde,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  session  the  bishops  and  the  evicted  Royalists  quietly  re-entered 
into  the  occupation  of  their  old  possessions.  The  Royalists,  in- 
deed, were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this  summary  confisca- 
tion. Fines  and  sequestrations  had  impoverished  all  the  steady 
adherents  of  the  Royal  cause,  and  had  driven  many  of  them  to 
forced  sales  of  their  estates ;  and  a  demand  was  made  for  compen* 
sat  ion  for  their  losses,  and  the  canceling  of  such  sales.  Without 
such  provisions,  said  the  frenzied  Cavaiiei*s,  the  bill  would  be  ^  a 
Bill  of  Indemnity  for  the  King's  enemies,  and  of  Oblivion  for  his 
friends."  But  here  the  Convention  stood  firm.  All  transfers  of 
property  by  sale  were  recognized  as  valid,  and  all  claims  of  com^ 
pensation  for  losses  by  sequestration  werd  barred  by  the  Act. 
From  the  settlement  of  the  nation  the  Convention  passed  to  the 
settlement  of  the  relations  between  the  nation  and  the  Crown.  So 
far  was  the  constitutional  work  of  the  Long  Parliament  from  be- 
ing undone,  that  its  more  important  measures  were  silently  accept- 
ed as  the  base  of  future  government.  Not  a  voice  demanded  the 
restoration  of  the  Star-Chamber,  or  of  monopolies,  or  of  the  Court 
of  High  Commission;  no  one  disputed  the  justice  of  the  condem- 
nation of  ship-money,  or  the  assertion  of  the  sole  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  grant  supplies  to  the  Crown,  The  militia,  indeed,  was 
placed  in  the  King's  hands ;  but  the  army  was  disbanded,  though 
Charles  was  permitted  to  keep  a  few  regiments  for  his  guard.  The 
revenue  was  fixed  at  £1,200,000  ;  and  this  sum  was  granted  to  the 
King  for  life — a  grant  which  might  have  been  perilous  for  freedoni 
had  not  the  taxes  provided  to  supply  the  sum  fallen  constantly  be-^ 
low  this  estimate,  while  the  current  expenses  of  the  Crown,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  greatly  exceeded  it.  But  even  for  this  grant  a 
heavy  price  was  exacted.  Though  the  rights  of  the  Crown  over 
lands  held,  as  the  bulk  of  English  estates  wei*e  held,  in  military 
tenure,  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  great  pecuniary  value,  they  were 
indirectly  a  source  of  considerable  power.  The  right  of  wardship 
and  of  marriage,  above  all,  enabled  the  sovereign  to  exercise  » 
galling  pressure  on  every  landed  proprietor  in  his  social  and  do- 
mestic concerns.  Under  Elizabeth,  the  right  of  wardship  had  been 
used  to  secure  the  education  of  all  Catholic  minors  in  the  Protest- 
ant faith ;  and  under  James  and  his  successor  minors  and  heir? 
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esses  had  been  granted  to  Court  favorites,  or  sold  in  open  market 
to  the  highest  bidder.  But  the  real  value  of  these  rights  to  the 
Crown  lay  in  the  political  pressure  which  it  was  able  to  exei*t 
through  them  on  the  country  gentry.  A  squire  was  naturally 
eager  to  buy  the  good-will  of  a  sovereign  who  might  soon  be  the 
guardian  of  his  daughter  and  the  administrator  of  his  estate.  But 
the  same  motives  which  made  the  Crown  clin^r  to  this  prerogative 
made  the  Parliament  anxious  to  do  away  witn  it.  Its  efforts  to 
bring  this  about  under  James  the  First  had  been  foiled  by  the 
King's  stubborn  resistance ;  but  the  long  inteiTuption  of  these 
rights  during  the  wars  made  their  revival  almost  impossible  at 
the  liestoration,  and  one  of  the  first  acts,  therefore,  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  to  free  the  country  gentry  by  abolishing  the  claims  of 
the  Crown  to  reliefs  and  wardship,  purveyance  and  pre-emption, 
and  by  the  convei*sion  of  lands  held  till  then  in  chivalry  into  lands 
held  in  common  socage.  In  lien  of  his  rights,  Charles  accepted  a 
grant  of  £100,000  a  year — a  sum  which  it  was  originally  purposed 
to  raise  by  a  tax  on  the  lands  thus  exempted  from  feudal  exac- 
tions, but  which  was  provided  for  in  the  end,  with  less  justice,  by 
a  general  excise. 

Successful  as  the  Convention  had  been  in  effecting  the  settlement 
of  political  mattei*s,  it  failed  in  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the 
Church.  In  his  proclamation  from  Breda,  Charles  had  promised  to 
respect  liberty  of  conscience,  and  to  assent  to  any  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment which  should  be  presented  to  him  for  its  security.  The  Con- 
vention was  in  the  main  Presbyterian,  but  it  soon  became  plain 
that  the  continuance  of  a  purely  Presbyterian  system  was  impossi- 
ble. "  The  generality  of  the  people,"  wrote  a  shrewd  Scotch  ob- 
server from  London, "  are  doting  atler  Prelacy  and  the  Service- 
book."  The  Convention,  however,  still  hoped  for  some  modified 
foinn  of  Episcopalian  government  which  would  enable  the  bulk  of 
the  Puritan  party  to  remain  within  the  Church.  A  large  part  of 
the  existing  clcrgv,  indeed,  were  Independents,  and  for  these  no 
compromise  with  lilpiscopaoy  was  possible ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber were  moderate  Presoyterians,  who  were  ready, "  for  fear  of 
worse,"  to  submit  to  such  a  plan  of  Church  government  as  Arch- 
bishop Usher  had  proposed  (a  plan  in  which  the  bishop  was  only 
the  president  of  a  diocesan  board  of  presbyters),  and  to  accept  the 
Liturgy  with  a  i^vr  amendments  ana  the  omission  of  the  '^  super* 
«titious  practices."  It  was  to  a  compromise  of  this  kind  that  the 
King  himself  leaned  at  the  beginning,  and  a  Royal  proclamation 
declared  his  approval  of  the  Puritan  demands;  but  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  to  turn  this  proclamation  into  law  was 
foiled  by  the  opposition  of  Hyde,  and  by  the  promise  of  a  Confer- 
ence. The  ejected  Episcopalian  clergy  who  still  remained  alive 
entered  again  into  their  livings,  the  bishops  returned  to  their  sees, 
and  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention-Parliament  destroved  the 
last  hope  of  an  ecclesiastical  compromise.  The  tide  of  loyalty  had, 
in  fact,  been  rising  fast  during  its  session,  and  the  influence  of  this 
was  seen  in  one  of  the  latest  resolutions  of  the  Convention  itsel£ 
The  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and  L*eton  were. torn  by  its 
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order  from  their  craves  and  hung  on  gibbets  at  Tyburn,  vhile 
those  of  Pym  andlilake  were  cast  out  of  Westminster  Abbey  into 
St.  Margaret^B  church-yard.  But  in  the  elections  for  the  new  Par> 
liament  the  zeal  for  Church  and  King  swept  all  hope  of  moderation 
and  compromise  before  it.  The  new  members  were  for  the  most 
part  young  men^ADiLlMibA  most  profane,  swearing  fellow's.^^jyrote 
aj^yritftn, Roger JPewrja,*^that  everlBearsiigi iavjilj^^  Tb e  ^refr 
bytcrians  sank  to  a  naiidful  of  fifly  members.  The  loyalty  of  the 
Parliament  far  outran  that  of  Clarendon  hin^self,  Though  it  con- 
firme'cTtlie  acts  oFtlie  Convention,  it  could  with  difficulty  be  brought 
to  assent  to  the  Act  of  Indemnity.  The  Commons  pressed  for  the 
prosecution  of  Vane.  Vane  was  protected  alike  by  the  spirit  of 
the  law  and  by  the  King's  pledge  to  the  Convention  that,  even  if 
convicted  of  treason,  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  be  brought  to  the 
block.  But  he  was  now  brought  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  treason 
against  a  King  *'  kept  out  of  his  lioyal  authority  by  traitors  and 
rebels,''  and  his  spirited  defense  served  as  an  excuse  for  bis  execa* 
tion.  '^  He  is  too  dangerous  a  man  to  let  live,"  Charles  wrote  with 
characteristic  coolness, "  if  we  can  safely  put  him  out  of  the  way." 
But  the  new  members  were  yet  better  Churchmen  than  loyalists. 
A  common  suffering  had  thrown  the  gentry  and  the  Episcopalian 
clergy  together,  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  the  country 
squires  were  zealous  for  the  Church.  At  the  opening  of  their  ses* 
sion  they  ordered  every  member  to  receive  the  communion,  and 
the  League  and  Covenant  to  be  solemnly  bui*ncd  by  the  common 
hangman  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  bishops  were  restored  to 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  conference  at  the  Savoy 
between  the  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians  broke  up  in  anger, 
and  the  few  alterations  made  in  the  Liturc:v  were  made  with  a 
view  to  disgust  rather  than  to  conciliate  the  l^^ritan  party.  The 
strongholds  of  this  party  were  the  corporations  of  the  boroughs ; 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive  them  from  these  by  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Act,  which  required  a  reception  of  the  communion 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church,  a  renunciation  of 
the  League  and  Covenant,  and  a  declaration  that  it  was  unlawful 
on  any  grounds  to  take  up  arms  against  the  King,  before  admis- 
sion to  municipal  offices.  A  more  deadly  blow  was  dealt  at  the 
Puritans  in  the  renewal  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Not  only  was 
the  use  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  the  Prayer-book  only,  erifbnr(rd"lTr 
air  public  worship,  but  an  unfeigned  consent  and  assent  was  dgi 
manded  from  every  minister  of  die  Church  to  all  which  was  con- 
tained  in  it;  while,  for  the  first  time  since  the  lieformation,  all  o^ 
ders  save  those  confeiTcd  by  the  hands  of  bishops  were  legally '3ii^ 
allowed.  It  was  in  vain  that  Ashley  opposed  the  bill' fiercely  in" 
the  Lords,  and  that  even  Clarendon,  who  telt  that  the  King's  word 
was  at  stake,  pressed  for  the  insertion  of  clauses  enabling  the  Crown 
to  grant  dispensations  from  its  provisions.  Charles,  whose  aim 
was  to  procure  a  toleration  for  the  Catholics  by  allowing  tKePregL. 
byterians  to  feel  the  pressure  of  persecution,  assented  to  the  bill, 
while  he  promised  to  suspend  its  execution  by  the  exercise  of  his 
prerogative. 
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The  bishops,  however,  were  resolute  to  enforce  the  law ;  and  on 
St  Bartholomew's  day — the  last  day  allowed  for  compliance  with 
its  requirements — nearly  two  thousand  rectors  and  vicars,  or  about 
a  iifth  of  the  English  clergy,  were  driven  from  their  parishes  as 
Nonconformists.  No  such  sweeping  change  in  the  religious  aspect 
of  the  Church  had  ever  been  seen  before.  The  changes  of  the  Ref- 
ormation had  been  brought  about  with  little  change  in  the  clergy 
itself.  Even  the  severities  of  the  High  Commission  under  Eliza- 
beth ended  in  the  expulsion  of  a  few  hundreds.  If  Laud  had  gone 
ccalously  to  work  in  emptying  Puritan  pulpits,  his  zeal  had  been 
to  a  groat  extent  foiled  by  the  restrictions  of  the  law,  and  by  the 
growth  of  Puritan  sentiment  in  the  clergy  as  a  whole.  A  far 
wider  change  had  been  brought  about  by  the  Civil  War;  but  the 
change  had  been  gradual,  and  had  been  wrought  for  the  most 
part  on  political  or  moral  rather  than  on  religious  grounds.  The 
parsons  expelled  were  expelled  as  Royalists,  or  as  unfitted  15?^ 
their  office  byidleness  or  vice  or  inability  to  preacV;  The .  chans£ 
wrought  by  St.  Bartholomew's  day  "ffftg  a  distinctly  religious. 
chan<rc^and  it  was  ^  ohi^qgp  whiph  in  jt^  su^d^l^UlCSS  and  complete 

npss  wtQfirl  nttprly  alftflfi-  The  rcctors  and  vicars  who  were  driven 
out  were  the  most  learned  and  the  most  active  of  their  order.  The 
bulk  of  the  great  livings  throughout  the  country  were  in  their 
hands.  They  stood  at  the  head  of  the  London  clergy,  as  the 
London  clern^y  stood  in  general  repute  at  the  head  of  their  class 
throughout  l^ngland.  They  occupied  the  higher  posts  at  tho  two 
Universities.  No  English  divine,  save  Jeremy  Taylor,  rivaled 
Howe  as  a  preacher.  No  parson  was  so  renowned  a  controvert 
fiialist,  or  so  indefatigable  a  parish  priest,  as  Baxter.  And  behind 
these  men  stood  a  fitlh  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  men  whose 
zeal  and  labor  had  diffused  throughout  the  country  a  greater  ap- 
pearance of  piety  and  religion  than  it  had  ever  displayed  before. 
But  the  expulsion  of  these  men  was  far  more  to  the  Church  of  En- 
gland than  the  loss  of  their  individual  services.  It  was  the  definite 
ex])ulsion  of  a  great  party  which  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
had  played  the  most  active  and  popular  part  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  It  was  the  close  of  an  effort  which  had  been  going  on 
ever  since  Elizabeth's  accession  to  bring  the  English  Communion 
into  closer  relations  with  the  Reformed  Communions  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  into  greater  harmony  with  the  religious  instincts  of  the 
nation  at  large.  Xb^ChJirch.  of  England  stood  from  that  moment 
isolated  and  aloneamojig  all  the  Chuvchf^S  of  the  Christian  .worldi 
T]i€LReformation  had  severed  it  irretrievably  jTrOJ^n. .those,  .^hicii 
still  clung  to  the  obedience  of  the  Papacy^  By  its  rejection  of^Il 
but  episcopal  ordere,  the  Act  of  TJniformity  severed  it  as  irretriev- 
ably from  the  general  body  of  the  Protestant  Chtirches,  whether 
Lutheran  or  Reformed.  And  while  thus  cut  off  from  all  healthy 
religious  communion  with  the  world  without,  it  sank  into  immo- 
bility within.  With  the  expulsion  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  all 
change,  all  efforts  ailer  reform,  all  pat jonal  .development,  iSuJactenjy 
stopped.  From  that  time  to  this  Uie  Episcopal  YJKurch'  fias  been 
unable  to  meet  the  varying  spiritual  needs  of  its  adhereuUk  \)r|  «k?|.\ 
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modification  of  its  eovernnient  or  its  worship.  It  stands  along 
among. all. the. religipu.Q  bodies. of  Westom  Christendom  in  its  fail» 
ure  through  two  hundred  ^[ears  to  devise  a  single  new  service  of 
prayer  6r%f  praise,  "But  if  the  issues  oT  St. Bartholomew's  day 
navel)een  harmful  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  English  Church,  they 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  relig- 
ious liberty.  At  the  Restoration  religious  freedom  seemed  agam 
to  have  been  lost.  Only  the  Independents  and  a  few  despised 
sects,  such  as  the  Quakei*s,  upheld  the  right  of  every  man  to  wor- 
ship God  according  to  the  bidding  of  his  own  conscience.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  JPuritan  party,  with  the  Presbyterians  at  its 
head,  were  at  one  with  their  opponents  in  desiring  a  uniformity  of 
worship,  if  not  of  belief,  throughout  the  land ;  and  had  the  two 
great  parties  within  the  Church  held  together,  their  weight  would 
have  been  almost  irresistible.  Fortunately  the  great  severance 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  drove  out  the  Fresbyterians  from  the 
Church  to  which  they  clun<y,  and  forced  them  into  a  general  union 
with  sects  which  they  had  hated  till  then  almost  as  bitterl  v  as  the 
bishops  themselves.  A  common  persecution  soon  blended  the 
Nonconformists  into  one.  Persecution  broke  down  before  the  num- 
bers, the  wealth,  and  the  political  weight  of  the  new  sectarians; 
and  the  Church,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  found  itself  con- 
fronted with  an  organized  body  of  Dissenters  without  its  pale. 
The  impossibility  of  crushing  such  a  body  as  this  wrested  irom 
English  statesmen  the  first  legal  recognition  of  freedom  of  wor- 
ship in  the  Tolprnti^^p  Afit ;  their  rapid  growth  in  later  times  has 
by  degrees  stripped  the  Church  of  almost  all  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges which  it  enjoyed  as  a  religious  body,  and  now  threatens  what 
remains  of  its  official  connection  with  the  State.  AVith  these  re- 
moter consequences,  however,  we  are  not  as  yet  conceniod.  It  is 
enough  to  note  here  that  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Puritan  clergy  a  new  element  in  our  religious  and 
political  history — the  element  of  Dissent,  the  influence  of  the  Non- 
conformist Churches — comes  first  into  play. 

The  immediate  effect  of  their  expulsion  on  the  Puritans  was  to 
beget  a  feeling  of  despair.  Many  were  for  retiring  to  Holland; 
others  proposed  flight  to  New  England  and  the  American  colonies. 
Charles,  however,  was  anxious  to  make  use  of  them  in  carrying  out 
his  schemes  for  a  toleration  of  the  Catholics;  and  fresh  hopes  of 
protection  were  raised  by  a  Royal  proclamation,  which  expressed 
the  King's  wish  to  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  the  Act  "  those 
who,  living  peaceably,  do  not  conform  themselves  thereunto, 
through  scruple  and  tenderness  of  misguided  conscience,  but  mod- 
estly and  without  scandal  perform  their  devotions  in  their  own 
way."  Charles  promised  to  bring  a  measure  to  this  efiect  before 
Parliament  in  its  comins:  session.  The  bill  which  was  thus  intro- 
duced  would  have  enabled  the  King  to  dispense,  not  only  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  but  with  all  laws  and  statutes 
enforcing  conformity  in  worship  or  imposing  religious  tests.  Its 
aim  was  so  obvious,  and  its  unconstitutional  character  so  clear, 
that  even  the  Nonconformists  withdrew  from  supporting  it ;  and 
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Ashley  alone  among  the  Poiitan  leaders  undertook  its  defense. 
The  threat  enins:  attitude  of  the  Commons  soon  forced  the  King  to 
withdraw  it ;  but  the  temper  of  the  Church  was  now  roused,  and 
the  hatred  of  the  Nonconformists  was  embittered  by  suspicions  of 
the  King's  secret  designs.  TIia  Hr^\ipp«  PYtn4^j[  jy^m  Char^^s  ^ 
proclamation  for  the  baiiishp^ent  of  RQi;nan  CathoUo Jgriests;  an4  \jr 
their  Conventicle  Act  of  tlie  follQA-ipg  y ear jthey  punished  by  fine, 
imprisonment,  and  tmnsportation  all  meetings  of  more  than  five 
j^rsona  for  any  religious  woi-ship  Put  mai  oilhe  lJoi;^mnn  Prayer. 
The  Five-Mile  Act^  a  year  later,  completed  the  code  of  pei-secution. 

By  Ji8jy:ftmona-.^4firx.^^  clri  vcnout  jj 

the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  called  on  to  ^w^^^  that  he  pcia  jljan- 
lawful  under  any  prelext  to  take  "up  arnSTagaiilst  tSe  KincfTanS 
that  he  would  at  no  time  "  endeavor  any  alteration  of  governmeut 
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roblhem  of  any  jcligigus  teaching  at  all,  But  the  tide  of 
religious  intolerance  was  now  slowly  ebbing,  and  a  motion  to  im- 
pose the  oath  of  the  Five-Mile  Act  on  every  person  in  the  nation 
was  rejected  in  the  same  session  by  a  majority  of  six.  The  sufier- 
ings  of  the  Nonconformists  indeed  could  haraly  fail  to  tell  on  the 
sympathies  of  the  people.  The  thirst  for  revenge,  which  had  been 
roused  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Presbyterians  in  their  hour  of  tri- 
umph, was  satisfied  by  their  humiliation  in  the  hour  of  defeat 
The  sight  of  pious  and  learned  clergymen  driven  from  their  homes 
and  their  flocks,  of  religious  meetings  broken  up  by  the  constables, 
of  preachers  set  side  by  side  with  thieves  and  outcasts  in  the  dock, 
of  jails  crammed  with  honest  enthusiasts  whose  piety  was  their 
only  crime,  pleaded  more  eloquently  for  toleration  than  all  the 
reasoning  in  the  world.  We  have  a  clew  to  the  extent  of  the  per- 
secution from  what  we  know  to  have  been  its  efiect  on  a  single 
sect.  The  Quakers  had  excited  alarm  by  their  extmvagances  of 
manner,  their  refusal  to  bear  arms  or  to  take  oaths ;  and  a  special 
Act  was  passed  for  their  repression.  They  were  one  of  the  small- 
est of  the  Nonconformist  Dodies,  but  more  than  four  thousand 
were  soon  in  prison,  and  of  these  five  hundred  were  imprisoned  in 
London  alone.  Large  ns  it  was,  the  number  rapidly  increased ; 
and  the  King's,  Declaration  of  Indulg<>nr*fi,  \yi^\\'^  ypara  later,  ^gt 

frpe   twelve  t^^q^ft^^l   Qimkpra  \yhn  ixad Jaund^thd]l..WJi3rJU)^tbfiL 

j^ls.  Of  the  sufierings  of  the  expelled  clergy,  one  of  their  own 
number,  Richard  Baxter,  has  given  us  an  account.  ''Many  hun- 
dreds of  these,  with  their  wives  and  children,  had  neither  house  nor 
bread.  .  . .  Their  congregations  had  enough  to  do,  besides  a  small 
maintenance,  to  help  them  out  of  prisons,  or  to  maintain  them 
there.  Though  they  were  as  frugal  as  possible,  they  could  hardly 
live ;  some  lived  on  little  more  than  brown-bread  and  water,  many 
had  but  eight  or  ten  pounds  a  year  to  maintain  a  family,  so  that 
a  piece  of  flesh  has  not  come  to  one  of  their  tables  in  six  weeks' 
time ;  tlieir  allowance  could  scarce  afford  them  bread  Mid.  ^<i«iAA 
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One  went  to  plow  fix  days  and  preadied  «n  the  LordVi  day*  Asp 
other  was  foroed  to  oat  tobaooo  for  a  livWhood."  Bat  povertf 
was  the  least  of  their  aafforiogs.  They  were  jeered  at  by  the  play^ 
era.  They  were  hooted  through  the  streets  by  the  mob.  "Haaf 
of  the  ministers,  being  afraid  to  lav  down  their  ministry  after  they 
had  been  ordained  to  it,  preaohea  to  saoh  as  woald  bear  them  in 
fields  and  private  hoases,  till  they  were  apprehended  and  east  into 
jails,  where  many  of  them  perished."  They  weie  ezcommanicated 
m  the  Bishops'  Court,  or  fined  for  ncm-attendance  at  chnroh;  and 
a  crowd  of  informers  grew  np  who  made  a  trade  o(  detecting  the 
meetings  they  held  at  midnight  Alleyn,  the  author  of  die  well* 
known  *^  Alarm  to  the  Unconverted,"  di^  at  thirty-six  from  the 
sufierings  he  endured  in  Taunton  Jail.  YaTasoar  Powell,  the 
apostle  of  Wales,  spent  the  eleven  years  which  followed  the  Res- 
toration in  prisons  at  Shrewsbury,  Southsea,  and  Cardiff,  till  hs 
perished  in  the  Fleet    John  Bunyan  was  for  twelve  yean  a  priv* 

ilj^ptfr  at  Bedford. 

^n"^  We  have  already  seen  the  atmosphere  of  excited  feeliag  it 
which:  the  youth  of  Bunyan  had  been  spent  From  his  ehildhood 
he  heard  heavenly  voices,  and  saw  visions  of  heaven ;  from  his 
childhood,  too,  he  had  been  wrestling  with  an  overpowering  sensf 
of  sin,  which,  sickness  and  repeated  escapes  from  oeath  did  modi 
to  deepen  as  he  grew  up..  But  in  spite  of  his  self-reproaches,  his 
life  was  a  religious  one;  and  the  purity  and  sobriety  of  bis  youth 
was  shown  by  his  admission  at  seventeen  into  the  ranks  of  the 
^  New  Model."  Two  years  later  the  war  wrs  over,  and  Bunyan 
found  himself  married  before  he  was  twenty  to  a  ^  godly**  wife, 
as  young  and  as  poor  as  hiraselC  So  poor  were  the  young  couple 
that  they  could  hardly  muster  a  spoon  and  a  plate  between  them; 
and  the  poverty  of  their  home  deepened,  perhaps,  the  eloom  of  the 
young  tinker's  restlessness  and  religious  depression.  Hij  wife  did 
whatslie  could  to  comfortjiim^teachjng.  him  again  to  read  and 
wnte,  for  he  had  forffott^n_ys^cFool-learning,  and^lrgadingwidi 
him  in  t^p  Httle  *rgoJlx."  Sft^^^^STtlch  formed  his.libraryT  BnTtlTe 
darkness  only  gathered  the  thicker  around  his  imaginative  souL 
"  I  walked,"  he  tells  us  of  this  time,  *'  to  a  neighbonng  town,  and 
sat  down  upon  a  settle  in  the  street,  and  fell  into  a  very  deep 
pause  about  the  most  fearful  state  my  sin  had  brought  me  to ;  and 
after  long  musing  I  lifted  up  my  head ;  but  methought  I  saw  as 
if  the  sun  that  shmeth  in  the  heavens  did  grudge  to  give  me  light, 
and  as  if  the  very  stones  in  the  street  and  tiles  upon  the  houses 
did  band  themselves  against  me.  Methought  that  they  all  com- 
bined together  to  banish  me  out  of  the  world.  I  was  abhorred  of 
them,  and  wept  to  dwell  among  them,  because  I  had  sinned  against 
the  Saviour.  Oh,  how  happy  now  was  every  creature  over  1 1  for 
they  stood  fast  and  kept  their  station.  But  I  was  gone  and  lost** 
At  last,  after  more  than  two  years  of  this  struggle,  the  darkness 
broke.  Bunyan  felt  himself  -^  converted,^'  and  freed  from  the  bur* 
den  of  his  sin.  He  joined  a  Baptist  church  at  Bedford,  and  a  few 
years  later  he  became  &mous  as  a  preacher.  As  he  held  no  formal 
post  of  minister  in  the  congregation,  his  preaching  even  under  the 
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Protectorate  was  illegal,  and  "  gave  great  offense,"  he  tells  us,  *'  to 
the  doctors  and  priests  of  that  county,"  but  he  persisted  with  lit- 
tle real  molestation  until  the  Restoration.  Six  months  after  the 
King^s  return  he  was  committed  to  Bedford  Jail  on  a  charge  of 
preaching  in  unlicensed  conventicles ;  and  his  refusal  to  promise 
to  abstain  from  pi*eaching  kept  him  there  eleven  years.  The  jail 
was  crowded  with  prisoners  like  himself,  and  among  them  he  con- 
tinued his  ministry,  supporting  himself  by  making  tagged  thread 
laces,  and  finding  some  comfort  in  the  Bible,  the  '^  Book  of  Mar-^ 
tyr8,"  and  the  writing  materials  which  he  was  suffered  to  have 
with  him  in  his  prison.  But  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life — his  age 
was  thirty-two  when  he  was  imprisoned — ^and  the  inactivity  and 
severance  from  his  wife  and  little  children  was  hard  to  bear.  "  The 
parting  with  my  wife  and  poor  children,"  he  says  in  words  of  sim- 
ple pathos,  '^  hath  often  been  to  me  in  this  place  as  the  pulling  of 
the  Hesh  from  the  bones,  and  that  not  only  because  I  am  some- 
what too  fond  of  those  great  mercies,  but  also  because  I  should 
have  oflen  brought  to  my  mind  the  many  hardships,  miseries,  and 
wants  that  my  poor  family  was  like  to  meet  with  should  I  be  taken 
from  them,  especially  my  poor  blind  child,  who  lay  nearer  to  my 
heart  than  all  besidea  Oh,  the  thoughts  of  the  hardships  I  thought 
my  poor  blind  one  mi^t  go  under  would  break  my  heart  to  piecea 
'  Poor  child,'  thought  I,  *  what  sorrow  art  thou  like  to  have  tor  thy 
portion  in  this  world !  Thou  must  be  beaten,  must  beg,  suffer 
hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  a  thousand  calamities,  though  I  can 
not  now  endure  the  wind  should  blow  upon  thee.'"  But  suffer- 
ing could  not  break  his  purpose,  and  Bunyan  found  compensation 
for  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  prison  in  the  wonderful  activity  of 
his  pen.  Tracts,  controversial  treatises,  poems,  meditations,  his 
"  Grace  Abounding,"  and  his  "  Holy  City,''  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  It  was  in  his  jail  that  he  wrote  the  firat  and 
greatest  part  of  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Tji  no  book  do  wq  seq 
"lorej^lgarly^tJhe  new  JEDaginativfi  fnrfip  whinli  \mu{  Hapt^  ^\yt^^  |^ 
the  common  life  of  ^pgliahmen  by  their  Rtn<^y  joLtfafi. SUkle.  Its 
English  is  the  simp.teftt,aDdjtbfLhQWeUefllLKngli8k.1Kiich  has  ever 
beep  used  by  any  jB;reat  English  writer ;  but  it  is  ihCL^ngHsh  .01 
the  Bible.  The  images  ofHie  "Pilgrim's  Progress  "  are  the  images 
of  prophet  and  evangelist;  it  borrows  for  its  tenderer  outburats 
the  very  verse  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  pictures  the  Heavenly  City] 
in  the  words  of  the  Apocalypsa  But  so  completely  has  the  Bible 
become  Bunyan's  life  that  one  feels  its  phrases  as  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  his  thoughts.  lie  has  lived  in  i^^  Bible.  tilLi45.wq|3ji8 
hayebecome  his  own.  Ho  haeTlived  among  its  visions  and  voices . 
of  heaven  till  al I  sense  of  possible  ppr^s^ljty  tag  jR^  ft^^Y-  'HS 
tells  his  tale  with  such  a  perfect  nafjii^^iljifpfi  t-h%t  <^H^gnri<>a  \^ 
come  living  things,  that  Jthftglough  of  D^pppnd  ftHJUPQwhtins  Cfts- 
tleare  as  r^i^l  to  us  as  places  yfj^  see^jivcxjc.day^tbdt.KCLkoQJKJtt)*- 

^^g^ll-^y  »P.^  j^**-  Worldly  >£i6emaajaji£.a^  ^adjftfiLthjp.m  in  Uu^ 

BtreeL  It  is  in  this  amazing  reality  of  impersonation  that  Bun- 
yan's iniaginatlv^geni^^  speciaily  aisplays  itself.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  his  only  excellence.    In  its  range^in  ita  d^c^Xn»«i»A^ 
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its  simple  grace,  in  the  ease  with  which  it  changes  from  living 
dialogue  to  dramatic  action,  from  simple  pathos  to  passionate  ear- 
nestness, in  the  subtle  and  delicate  fancy  which  often  suffuses  it( 
childlike  words,  in  its  playful  humor,  its  bold  character-paintings 
in  the  even  and  balanced  power  which  passes  without  effort  from 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  to  the  land  *'  where  the  Shining 
Ones  commonly  walked,  because  it  was  on  the  borders  of  Heaven,^ 
in  its  sunny  kindliness,  unbroken  by  one  bitter  word,  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  is  among  the  noblest  of  English  poems.  For  if  Puri- 
tanism had  first  discovered  the  poetry  which  contact  with  the  spir- 
itual world  awakes  in  the  meanest  souls,  Bunyan  was  the  first  of 
the  Puritans  who  revealed  this  poetry  to  the  outer  world.     The 


lumgyn,  seen  iiiruu^yn  an  iiua^insiivu  iiazi;  oi  spiriLu^^i  ^^^fmsni  ir^ 

which  its  commonest  TnciJjgnts  are  heightened  andjglojifififl.  He 
is  EimseirtFe  Pilgrim  who  flies  from  the  City^brDestruction,  who 
climbs  the  hill  Difficulty,  who  faces  Apollyon,  who  sees  his  loved 
ones  cross  the  river  of  Death  toward  the  Heavenly  City,  and  how, 
because  "the  hill  on  which  the  City  was  fi*amed  was  higher  than 
the  clouds,  they  therefore  went  up  through  the  region  of  the  air, 
sweetly  talking  as  they  went." 

The  poiwl&rity  which  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress''  enjoyed  from 
the  iirst  proves  Thai  the  religious,  sympathfes  of  Jtfte  En^fisli  peo- 
ple were  still  mainly  Puniap.  Beifore  Bunyan's  deatfi  in  1688  ten 
editions  of  the  book  Ka5  already  been  sold,  and  though  even  Cow- 
per  hardly  dared  to  quote  it  for  fear  of  moving  a  sneer  in  the  po- 
lite world  of  his  day,  its  favor  among  the  middle  classes  and  the 
poor  has  grown  steadily  from  its  author's  day  to  our  own.  ll  ji, 
j)robably.,tli£^mo&t  popular  and  the  most  widely  known  of  all  En- 
glish boqj^s.  But  the  inner  current  of  the  national  life  had  little 
relation  to  the  outer  history  of  the  Restoration.  While  Bunyan 
was  lying  in  Bedford  Jail,  and  the  Church  was  carrying  on  its  bit- 
ter persecution  of  the  Nonconformists,  England  was  plunging  into 
a  series  of  humiliations  and  losses  without  example  in  her  history. 
The  fatal  strife  with  Holland,  which  had  been  closed  by  the  wis- 
dom  of  Cromwell,  was  renewed.  The  quarrel  of  the  Dutch  and  En- 
glish merchants  on  the  Guinea  coast,  where  both  sought  a  monop- 
oly of  the  trade  in  gold-dust  and  slaves,  was  fanned  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  by  the  resentment  of  Charles  him- 
self at  the  insults  he  had  suffered  from  Holland  in  his  exile,  into  a 
war.  An  obstinate  battle  off  Lowestofl  ended  in  a  victory  for  the 
English  fleet ;  but  in  a  subsequent  encounter  with  De  Ruyter  off 
the  North  Foi'eland  Monk  and  his  fleet  were  only  saved  from  de- 
struction by  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  under  Prince  Rupert. 
"They  may  be  killed,"  said  De  Witt,  "but  they  can  not  be  con- 
quered ;"  and  the  saying  was  as  true  of  one  side  as  of  the  other. 
A  third  battle,  as  hard-fought  as  its  predecessor,  ended  in  the  tri- 
umph of  the  English,  and  their  fleet  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Hol- 
land, burning  ships  and  towns.  But  the  thought  of  triumph  was 
soon  forgotten  in  the  terrible  calamities  which  fell  on  the  capital 
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In  six  months  a  hundred  thousand  Londoners  died  of  the  Plague 
which  broke  out  iu  its  crowded  streets;  and  the  Plague  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  fire,  which,  beginning  near  Fish  Street,  reduced  the 
whole  city  to  ashes  from  the  Tower  to  the  Temple.  Thirteen 
hundred  houses  and  ninety  churches  wei*e  destroyed.  The  loss  of 
merchandise  and  property  was  beyond  count.  The  Treasury  was 
empty,  and  neither  ships  nor  forts  were  manned,  when  the  Dutch 
fleet  appeared  in  the  Nore,  advanced  unopposed  up  the  Thames 
to  Gravesend,  forced  the  boom  which  protected  the  Med  way, 
burned  three  men-of-war  which  lay  anchored  in  the  river,  and  for 
six  weeks  sailed  proudly  along  the  southern  coast,  the  mastera  of 
the  Channel. 


Section  Ill«->€]iarles  tlie  Second.    1667—1673. 

[Authorities. — To  Bnmet,  Kennet,  and  the  other  authorities  mentioned  for  the 
preceding  period,  we  may  add  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Temple,  with  Lord  Mo- 
caulay's  well-known  Kssay  on  that  statesman,  Reresbv's  Memoirs,  and  the  works 
of  Andrew  Mar>'ell.  The  '^Memoira  of  the  Count  de  Grammont,"  by  Anthony 
Hamilton,  give  a  witty  and  amusing  picture  of  the  life  of  the  Count  and  of  Charles 
himself.  Lingard  becomes  of  high  importance  during  this  and  the  following  period 
from  the  original  materials  he  has  used,  and  from  his  clear  and  dispassionate  state- 
ment of  the  Catholic  side  of  the  question.  See,  too,  for  this  the  account  of  James 
himself  in  Macpherson's  **  State  Papers."  Dalrrraple,  in  his  **  Memoirs  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,"  was  the  first  to  discover  tne  real  secret  of  the  negotiations 
with  France ;  but  all  previous  researches  have  been  superseded  by  those  of  M.  Mi- 
gnet,  whose  '^N^gociations  relatives  it  la  succession  d'Espagne"  (Paris,  18S5)  is 
indispensable  for  a  real  knowledge  of  this  and  the  following  period.] 


The  thunder  of  the  Dutch  guns  in  the  Medway  and  the  Thames 
awoke  England  to  a  bitter  sense  of  its  degradation.  The  dream 
of  loyalty  was  over.  "  Every  body  nowadays,"  Pepys  tells  us, 
'*  reflect  upon  Oliver  and  commend  him,  what  brave  things  he  did, 
and  made  all  the  neighbor  princes  fear  him."  But  Oliver's  succes- 
sor was  coolly  watching  this  shame  and  discontent  of  his  people 
with  the  one  aim  of  turning  it  to  his  own  advantage.  To  Cfharles 
the  Second  the  degradation  of  England  was  only  a  move  in  the  po- 
litical game  which  he  was  playing,  a  game  played  with  so  consum- 
mate a  secrecy  and  skill  that  it  deceived  not  only  the  closest  ob- 
servers of  his  own  day  but  still  misleads  historians  of  ours.  What 
his  subjects  saw  in  their  King  was  a  pleasant,  brown-faced  gentle- 
roan,  playing  with  his  spaniels  or  drawing  caricatures  of  his  minis- 
ters, or  flinging  cakes  to  the  water-fowl  in  the  park.  To  all  outer 
seeming  Charles  was  the  most  consummate  of  idlers.  "  He  delight- 
ed,"  says  one  of  his  courtiers,  "  in  a  bewitching  kind  of  pleasure 
called  Bauntering."  The  business-like  Pepys  soon  discovered  that 
^'  the  King  do  mind  nothing  but  pleasures,  and  hates  the  very  sight 
or  thoughts  of  business."  He  only  laughed  when  Tom  Killigrew 
frankly  told  him  that,  badly  as  things  were  going,  there  was  one 
man  whose  employment  would  soon  set  them  rignt,  *'  and  this  is 
one  Charles  Stuart,who  now  spends  his  time  in  employing  his  lips 
about  the  Court,  and  hath  no  other  employment"    TbakVC>>MscW\ 
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had  gnit  natnnl  puta  no  ona  donbted.  In  fai*  earlier  daya  of  d^ 
feat  and  danger  he  aboved  •oool  coan^  and  preaenee  of  mtail 
which  never  niled  him  in  the  toaaj  periloaa  momenta  of  liia  f^k 
His  temper  waa  pleasant  and  smibI,  hia  niannera  perfect,  sod  then 
was  a  carelesa  freedom  and  oonrteay  in  hb  addren  whieh  won  OTor 
every  body  who  oame  into  his  preaenee.  His  ednoation  indeed  had 
been  so  groaaly  n^lected  that  he  oonld  hardly  read  a  plain  Latit 
book;  but  hia  natural  qnickneaa  and  intelligence  showed  itsdf  la 
his  panoit  of  cbemiat^  and  anatomy,aDd  in  the  interest  he  showed 
in  ue  soientifie  inqniriea  of  the  Iwyal  Society.  Like  Peter  tM 
Gbeat,  hia  &Torite  study  was  that  of  naval  architeottire,  and  hi 
V  piqued  himself  on  being  a  clever  ahip-bailder.  He  had  some  little 
love  too  for  art  and  poetrv,  and  a  taste  for  music.  But  liis  tihrewd- 
neB8  and  vivacity  showed  itself  most  in  his  endless  talk.  He  wa> 
fond  of  tellinffstories,  and  he  told  them  with  a  ^rood  deal  of  graee 
and  humor.  His  humor,  indeed,  never  fonook  him:  even  on  hii 
deatb-bed  he  turned  to  the  weeping  conrtiera  around,  and  whispers^ 
an  apology  for  having  been  so  unoonsoionable  a  time  in  dying.  He 
held  hia  own  fiurly  with  the  wits  of  his  Court,  and  bandied  lepat^ 
tees  on  equal  terms  with  Sedley  or  Baukingham.  Even  Roobnter 
in  hia  merciless  epigntm  was  torced  to  own  that  "  Charles  nevef 
said  a  foolish  thing."  He  had  inherited,  in  fact,  his  grandfather^ 
girtofpitliy  ^:iyiii'--^:iiiii  l.i'^  (■>  iiiivd  'ifi.y  i,!'lr;,  ■.,  ,■    -ing 

turn  to  lliem.  "Wliun  his  bmiluT,  iLu  un;>t_in]j".iiii,:L:-  k,  ,-i  •\.E^- 
pW'^i*?1eMP^y ''•'^"'p'^  hiV"  of  plots  aaaliisl  lys  lilW,('linrl..s  liiiighf 
in^ly  bid  him  set  all  fear  aside. "  "Th^y  ^'*^  tft^vcr  kill  mt.  Jlnmt^ 
he  said, ^' to  make  you  king."  Bu^  c.q\iTarjc  nni)  wit,  mii]  sVJlity 
see  me  it  to  have  been  bealow-ed  on  him  in  v^i,  Cliailcsliatod  biiw- 
i)e?8.  lie  gave  no  slirti  of  aiuliiiion.  Tlio  one  tliii^j;  he  sceniod  in 
earnest  about  was  sensual  pleasure,  and  he  took  his  pleasure  with 
a  cynical  shnmelessncss  which  aroused  the  disgust  even  of  his 
shameless  courtiers.  Mistress  fallowed  mistress,  and  the  guilt  of 
a  troop  of  profligate  women  waa  blazoned  to  the  world  by  the  gifk 
of  titles  and  estates.  The  royal  bastards  were  set  among  Engrtsh 
noblea  The  X)ucal  house  of  Grafton  springs  fiom  the  King's  adut 
tery  with  Barbara  Palmer,  whom  he  created  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 
The  Dukes  of  St.  Albans  owe  their  origin  to  his  intrigue  with  Nell 
Gwynn,  a  pUjcr  and  a  courtesan.  Louise  de  QuerouailJe,  a  misr 
tress  sent  by  France  to  win  him  to  its  interests,  became  Duchesa  of 
Portsmouth,  and  ancestress  of  the  house  of  Richmond.  An  earlier 
mistress.  Lacy  Walters,  had  made  him  father  in  younger  days  of 
the  boy  whom  he  raised  to  the  I^akpdfftp  of  Monmynt.h,  and  to 
whom  the  Dukes  of  Bucolengh  trace  their  line.  But  Charles  wat 
far  from  being  content  with  these  recognized  mistresseti,  or  with  a 
ungle  fonn  of  self-indulgence.  Gambling  and  drinking  helped  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  moments  when  he  could  no  longer  toy  with  his 
&voritea  or  bet  at  NewmarkeL  No  thought  of  remorse  or  of 
shame  seems  ever  to  have  crossed  his  mind.  "He  could  not  think 
God  would  make  a  man  miserable,"  he  said  once,  "only  for  takr 
in^  a  little  pleasure  out  of  the  way."  From  shame  indeed  he  was 
shielded  b;  his  oyuical  disbelief  in  human  virtue.     Virtue  he  rv. 
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garded  Bimply  as  a  trick  by  which  clever  hypocrites  imposed 
upon  fools.  Honor  among  men  seemed  to  him  as  mere  a  pretense 
as  chastity  among  women.  Gratitude  he  had  none,  for  he  looked 
upon  self-interest  as  the  only  motive  of  men's  actions ;  and  though 
soldiers  had  died  and  women  had  risked  their  lives  for  him,  he 
^'  loved  others  as  little  as  he  thought  they  loved  him.''  But  if  he 
felt  no  gratitude  for  benefits,  he  felt  no  resentment  for  wrongs. 
He  was  incapable  either  of  love  or  of  hate.  The  only  feeling  he 
retained  for  his  fellow-men  was  that  of  an  amused  contempt. 

It  was  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  believe  that  any  real  danger 
to  liberty  could  come  from  an  idler  and  a  voluptuary  such  as 
Charles  the  Second.  But  in  the  very  difficulty  of  believing  this 
lay  half  the  King's  strength.  He  had,  in  fact,  no  taste  whatever 
for  the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts  who  had  gone  before  him.  His 
shrewdness  laughed  his  grandfather's  theories  of  divine  right 
down  the  wind.  His  indolence  made  such  a  personal  administra- 
tion as  that  which  his  father  delighted  in  burdensome  to  him :  he 
was  too  humorous  a  man  to  care  for  the  pomp  and  show  of  power, 
and  too  good-natured  a  man  to  play  the  tyrant.  "  He  tola  Lord 
Essex,"  Burnet  says, "  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  like  a  Grand 
Signiop,  with  some  mutes  about  him,  and  bags  of  bowstrings  to 
strangle  men;  but  he  did  not  think  he  was  a  king  so  long  as  a 
company  of  fellows  were  looking  into  his  actions,  and  examining 
his  ministers  as  well  as  his  accounts.'*  "A  king,"  he  thought, 
^'who  might  be  checked,  and  have  his  ministers  called  to  an  ac- 
count, was  but  a  king  in  name."  In  other  words,  he  had  no  set- 
tled plan  of  tyranny,  but  he  meant  to  rule  as  independently  as  he 
could,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign  there  never 
was  a  moment  when  he  was  not  doing  something  to  carry  out  his 
aim.  But  he  carried  it  out  in  a  tentative,  irregular  fashion  which 
it  was  as  hard  to  detect  as  to  meet.  Wher^^yer  there  was  an 
strong  opposition  |;^e  prave  w^y  If  popular  feeling  demande 
the  dismissalof  his  ministers)^  he  dismissed  thf?m-     If  it  pr< 
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against  nis  declaration  of  Indulgence,  he  recalled  it.  If  it  cried 
for  victims  in  the  frenzy  of  the  !^opish  Plot,  he  gave  it  victims  till 
the  frenzy  was  at  an  end.  It  was  easy  for  Charles  to  yield  and 
to  wait,  and  just  as  easy  for  him  to  take  up  the  thread  of  his  pur- 
pose again  the  moment  the  pressure  was  over.  The  one  fixed  re- 
solve which  overrode  every  other  thought  in  the  King's  mind  was 
a  resolve  "  not  to  set  out  on  his  travels  again."  His  father  had 
fallen  through  a  quarrel  with  the  two  Houses,  and  Charles  was 
determined  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  Parliament  till  he 
was  strong  enough  to  pick  a  quarrel  to  his  profit.  He  treated 
the  Lords  with  an  easy  familiarity  which  robbed  opposition  of  its 
seriousness.  "Their  debates  amused  him,"  he  said  in  his  indolent 
way ;  and  he  stood  chatting  before  the  fire  while  peer  after  peer 
poured  invectives  on  his  ministers,  and  laughed  louder  than  the 
rest  when  Shaftesbury  directed  his  coarsest  taunts  at  the  barren- 
ness of  the  Queen,  Courtier9  were  intrusted  with  the  secret 
"  management "  of  the  Commons :  obstinate  country  gentlemen . 
were  brought  to  the  Royal  closet  to  kiss  the  Eki^^t^  \ivql^  ^xioS. 
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listen  to  the  King^s  pleasant  stories  of  bis  escape  after  Worcester; 
and  vet  more  obstinate  country  gentlemen  were  bribed.  Where 
bribes,  flattery,  and  management  failed,  Charles  was  content  to 
yield  and  to  wait  till  his  time  came  again.  Meanwhile  he  went 
on  patiently  gathering  up  what  fragments  of  the  old  Royal  power 
still  survived,  and  availing  himself  of  whatever  new  resources  of^ 
fered  themselves.  If  he  could  not  undo  what  Puritanism  had 
done  in  England,  he  could  undo  its  work  in  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land. Before  the  Civil  War  these  kingdoms  had  served  as  useful 
checks  on  English  liberty,  and  by  simply  regarding  the  Union 
which  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Protector  bad  brought  about 
as  a  nullity  in  law,  it  was  possible  they  might  become  chedn 
again.  In  nis  undoing  the  Union,  Charles  was  supported  by  Clar- 
endon and  the  Constitutional  loyalists,  partly  from  sheer  abhoi^ 
rence  of  changes  wrought  by  their  political  opponents,  and  partly 
from  a  dread  that  the  Scotch  and  Irish  meniDers  would  form  a 
party  in  the  English  Parliament  which  would  always  be  at  the 
service, of  the  Crown.  In  both  the  lesser  kingdoms,  too,  a  meas- 
ure which  seemed  to  restore  somewhat  of  their  independence  was 
for  the  moment  popular.  But  the  results  of  this  step  were  quidc 
in  developing  themselves.  In  Scotland  the  Covenant  was  at  once 
abolished.  The  new  Scotch  Parliament  at  Edinburgh,  which  soon 
won  the  name  of  the  Drunken  Parliament,  outdid  the  wildest  loy- 
alty of  the  English  Cavaliers  by  annulling  in  a  single  Act  all  the 
proceedings  of  its  pi-cdecessors  during  the  last  eight-and-twenty 
yeai-s.  By  this  measure  the  whole  Church  system  of  Scotland  fell 
legally  to  the  ground.  The  General  Assembly  had  already  been 
prohibited  from  meeting  by  Cromwell;  the  kirk-sessions  and  min- 
ister' synods  were  now  suspended.  The  bishops  were  again  re- 
stored to  their  spiritual  pre-eminence,  and  to  their  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment. An  iniquitous  trial  sent  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  only  noble 
strong  enough  to  oppose  the  Koyal  will,  to  the  block.  The  gov- 
ernment was  intrusted  to  a  knot  of  profligate  statesmen,  who  were 
directed  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  one  ot  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupu- 
lous of  the  King's  ministers;  and  their  policy  was  steadily  direct- 
ed to  the  two  purposes  of  humbling  Presbyterianism — as  the  force 
which  could  alone  restore  Scotland  to  freedom,  and  enable  her  to 
lend  aid  as  before  to  English  liberty  in  any  struggle  with  the 
Crown — and  of  raising  a  Royal  army,  which  mightbe  ready  in 
case  of  trial  to  march  over  the  border  to  the  King's  support  In 
Ireland  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  brought  back  the  oishops  to 
their  sees ;  but  whatever  wish  Charles  may  have  had  to  restore 
the  balance  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  as  a  source  of  power  to  the 
Crown  was  baffled  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Protestant 
settlers  to  any  plans  for  redressing  the  confiscations  of  Cromwell. 
Five  years  of  bitter  struggle  between  the  dispossessed  loyalists 
and  the  new  occupants  left  the  Protestant  ascendency  unimpaired; 
and,  in  spite  of  a  nominal  surrender  of  one  third  of  the  confiscated 
estates  to  their  old  possessors,  hardly  a  sixth  of  the  profitable  land 
in  the  island  remamed  in  Catholic  holding.  The  claims  of  the 
I  Duke  of  Ormond,  too,  made  it  necessary  to  leave  the  government 
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in  his  hands,  and  Ormondes  loyalty  was  too  moderate  and  consti- 
tutional to  lend  itself  to  any  of  the  schemes  of  absolute  rule  which 
under  Tyrconnell  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  next  reign.  But 
the  severance  of  the  two  kingdoms  from  England  was  in  itself  a 
gain  to  the  Royal  authority;  and  Charles  turned  quietly  to  the 
building  up  of  a  Royal  army  at  home.  A  standing  army  had  be- 
come so  hateful  a  thing  to  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  above  all 
to  the  Royalists  w^om  the  New  Model  had  trodden  under  foot, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  propose  its  establishment.  But  in  the 
mind  of  both  the  Royal  brothers  their  father's  downfall  had  been 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  disciplined  force  which  would  have  tram- 
pled out  the  firat  efforts  of  national  resistance;  and  while  disband- 
ing the  New  Model,  Charles  availed  himself  of  the  alarm  created 
by  a  mad  rising  of  some  Fifth -Monarchy  men  in  London,  under  an 
old  soldier  called  Yenner,  to  retain  five  thousand  horse  and  foot  in 
his  service  under  the  name  of  his  guards.  A  body  of  "gentlemen 
of  quality  and  veteran  soldiers,  excellently  clad,  mounted,  and  or- 
dered," was  thus  kept  ready  for  service  near  the  Royal  pei*son ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  scandal  which  it  aroused,  the  King  persisted, 
steadily  but  cautiously,  in  gradually  increasing  its  numbers. 
Twenty  years  later  it  had  grown  to  a  force  of  seven  thousand 
foot  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  horse  and  dragoons  at  home, 
with  a  reserve  of  six  fine  regiments  abroad  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

But  Charles  was  too  quick-witted  a  man  to  believe,  as  his  broth- 
er James  believed,  that  it  was  possible  to  break  down  English 
freedom  by  the  Roval  power  or  oy  a  few  thousand  men  in  arms. 

It  was  still  1p«<»  pnaQit>1p  hy  Qiifli  mPftnn  f^n  hrPftV  ^^pyq,  jj^a  fafi  \\\f^^ 

to  break  down,  English  Protestantism,  In  heart,  whether  the  story 
of  his  renunciation  of  Protestantism  during  his  exile  be  true  or  not, 
he  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  Protestant.  Whatever  religious  fuel- 
ing he  had  was  on  the  side  of  Catholicism :  he  encouraged  conver- 
sions among  his  couitiei*s,  and  th^  Jast  act  iA\\\9^  Mf<j>  was  to  sftftk 
formal  admission  into  the  Romai^  Churcm.     But  his  feelings  were 


rather  political  than  religious.  He  saw  that  despotisna  in  the  State 
could  hardly  co-exist  with  free  ii^qqjry  andl^ee  aqtinn  in  matterg, 
nf  thft  ^nnspjpnpj^^  flfld  tJmt  jr22^primippf^  ]xi  hia  own  V{C^\  ^^  y M  J 


aimcuities  ot  a  change  orreTigTon  probably  seemed  the  less  to  htm 
that  he  had  long  lived  abroad,  where  the  sight  of  a  people  chang- 
ing its  belief  with  a  change  in  its  sovereign's  faith  was  not  a  very 
rare  one.  But  though  he  counted  much  on  the  dissensions  between 
Protestant  Churchmen  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  two  years 
after  his  accession  dispatched  a  secret  agent  to  Rome  to  arrange 
a  reconciliation  with  the  Papacy,  he  saw  that  for  any  real  success 
in  his  political  or  religious  aims  he  must  seek  resources  elsewhere 
than  at  home.  At  this  moment  France  was  the  dominant  power 
in  Europe.  Its  young  King,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  avowea  him- 
self the  champion  of  Catholicism  and  despotism  against  civil  and 
religious  liberty  throughout  the  world.    France  waA  t\i^  \v«^\^\^a\\ 
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of  Earopean  powers^  sod  her  subsidies  oould  free  Charle*  ftdoiL 
dependence  on  his  Psrlisment  Her  army  was  the  finest  in  tbm 
world,  and  Frenoh  soldiers  oonld  put  down  any  resistanoe  itom 
English  patriots.  The  aid  of  Lewis  could  alone  realise  the  aimlr 
of  ClharleS)  and  Charles  was  freed  by  nature  from  any  shame  or 
reluctance  to  pay  the  price  which  Lewis  demanded  for  his  aid. 
The  price  was  that  of  a  silent  concurrence  in  his  designs  on  Spunu 
Robbed  of  its  chief  source  of  wealth  by  the  revoltrof  the  United 
I  Pjifovinces  and  the  decay  of  Flanders,  enfeebled  within  by  the  per* 
secution  of  the  Liquisition,  by  the  suppression  of  civil  freedom^ 
and  by  a  ruinous  financial  oppression,  Spain  had  not  only  oeasect 
to  threaten  Europe,  but  herself  trembled  at  the  threats  of  Fiance 
The  aim  of  Lewis  was  to  rob  it  of  the  Low  Countries;  but  the 
presence  of  the  French  in  Flanders  was  equally  distasteful  to  &h 
gland  and  to  Holland,  and  in  such  a  contest  Spain  was  sure  of  the 
ud  both  of  these  states  and  of  the  Empire,  For  some  years  Lewitf 
contented  himself  with  perfecting  his  army,  and  prepanng  by  sldlb 
ful  negotiations  to  make  such  a  league  of  the  great  powers  against 
him  impossible.  His  first  success  in  England  was  in  the  marriam 
of  the  King.  Portugal,  which  had  only,  just  shaken  oiF  tlie  rde 
of  Spain,  was  really  ^pendent  upon  Filance;.  and  in  accepting  thtf 
hana  of  Catharine  of  Bragansa  in  spite. of  the  protests  of  Spaing 
Charles  announced  his  adhesion  to  the  alUsoce  of  Lewis.  Already 
English  opinion  saw  the  danger  of  such  a  course,  and  veered  around 
to  the  Spanish  side.  As  early  as  1601  the  London  mob  backed 
the  Spanish  embassador  in  a  street  squabble  for  precedence  with 
the  embassador  of  France.  ^' We  do  all  naturally  love  the  Span- 
ish," says  Pepys, "  and  hate  the  French."  The  sale  of  Dunkirk^ 
the  one  result  of  CromwelPs  victories,  to  France  fanned  the  nation* 
al  irritation  to  frenzy ;  and  the  war  with  Holland  seemed  at  one 
time  likely  to  end  in  a  war  with  Lewis.  The  war  was  in  itself  a 
serious  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  his  projects.  To  aid  either 
side  was  to  throw  the  other  on  the  aid  of  Austria  and  Spain,  and 
to  build  up  a  league  which  would  check  France  in  its  aims ;  and 
yet  the  peace  which  could  alone  enable  Lewis  to  seize  Flanders 
by  keeping  the  states  of  Europe  disunited  was  impossible  without 
some  sort  of  intervention.  He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  give  aid 
to  Holland,  and  the  news  of  his  purpose  at  once  roused  England 
to  a  hope  of  war.  When  Charles  announced  it  to  the  Houses, 
*'  there  was  a  great  noise,"  says  Louvois,  *'  in  the  Parliament  to 
show  the  joy  ot  the  two  Houses  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight  with  us.^ 
But  the  dexterous  delays  of  Charles  were  seconded  by  the  skill 
with  which  licwis  limited  his  aid  to  the  exact  force  which  was 
needful  to  bring  about  a  close  of  the  war,  and  the  sudden  con- 
clusion of  peace  again  leil  the  ground  clear  for  his  diplomatic  in- 
trigues. 

Li  England  the  irritation  was  great  and  universal,  but  it  took  a 
turn  which  helped  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Kin^.  From  the 
moment  when  his  bill  to  vest  a  dispensing  power  m  the  Crown 
had  been  defeated  hj  Clarendon's  stubborn  opposition,  Charles 
had  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  the  Chancellor.    The  Presbyterian 
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party,  represented  by  Ashley,  united  with  Arlington  and  the  min- 
isters who  were  really  in  favor  of  Catholicism  to  bring  about  his 
overthrow.  But  Clarendon  was  still  strong  in  the  support  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whose  Churchmanship  was  as  resolute  as  his 
own.  Foiled  in  their  efforts  to  displace  him,  his  rivals  availed 
themselves  of  the  jealousy  of  the  merchant -class  to  drive  him 
against  his  will  into  the  war  with  Holland ;  and  though  the  Chan- 
cellor succeeded  in  forcing  the  Five -Mile  Act  through  the  two 
Houses  in  the  teeth  of  Ashley's  protests,  the  calculations  of  his 
enemies  were  soon  verified.  The  failures  and  shame  of  the  war 
broke  the  union  between  Clarendon  and  the  Parliament ;  his  pride 
and  venality  had  made  him  unpopular  with  the  nation  at  large; 
and  the  threat  of  an  impeachment  enabled  Charles  to  gratify  his 
long-hoarded  revenge  by  the  dismissal  of  the  Chancellor  from  his 
office,  and  by  an  order  to  quit  the  realm.  By  the  exile  of  Claren- 
don, the  death  of  Southampton,  and  the  retirement  of  Ormond  and 
Nicholas,  the  Cavalier  party  in  the  Council  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
the  section  which  had  originally  represented  the  Presbyterians, 
and  which  under  the  guidance  of  Ashley  had  struggled  in  vain 
for  toleration  against  the  Churchmen  and  the  Parliament,  came 
to  the  front  of  affairs.  The  religious  policy  of  Charles  had  as 
yet  been  defeated  by  the  sturdy  Churchmanship  of  the  Parliar 
ment,  the  influence  of  Clarendon,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Pres- 
byterians as  a  body  to  accept  the  Royal  *' indulgence"  at  the  price 
of  a  toleration  of  Catholicism  and  a  recognition  of  the  King's  pow- 
er to  dispense  with  Parliamentary  statutes.  But  there  were  signs 
in  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Parliament  and  in  its  break  with 
the  Chancellor  that  the  policy  of  persecution  had  been  overdone. 
C):iarle8  trusted  that  the  pressure  put  on  the  Nonconformists  bjr 
the  Conventicle  Aft^.  >inf^  t.hft^Vi vp^lft^p^^^jyonj J  drive  tTiem*to 
ge^lreliet  at  aimost  anv  cost^  and  he  again  pro|>o8eA  a^gengraT 


toleration.     He  loolced  tp  Ashlay  and  hia'purty  for  Rnpporj|.      "Riit. 

their  temper  was  already  changed.     Instead  of  toleration,  they 

prPflSft^  fnr  a  union  of  P^r^tf ftiantg  tyhin.h  yrftiil^li5i,vfi  nt^j|y_gr>j]AT 


the  King's  projects;  and  a  scheme  of  Protestant  comprehension, 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  mcfferatedTvmes^ 
by^^'illotson  and  Stillingfleet  on  the  part  of  the  ChurcK  as  wetf  as 
by  Man  ton  and  Baxter  on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists — was 
laid^bj^he  new  Minister  before  ihe  House  otUommons.  JJven  its 
rejection  failed  to  bring" Ashley  and^HTs  paity  baclc  to  their  old 
position.  They  were  still  for  toleration,  but  only  for  a  toleration ' 
the  benefit  of  which  did  not  extend  to  Catholics,  '^  in  respect  the 
laws  have  determined  the  principles  of  the  Romish  religion  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  your  Majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment." The  policy  of  the  Council  at  home  was  determined,  in- 
deed, by  the  look  of  public  affairs  abroad.  Lewis  had  quickly 
shown  the  real  cause  of  the  eagerness  with  which  he  had  pressed 
on  the  Peace  of  Breda  between  England  and  the  Dutch.  He  had 
secured  the  non-interference  of  the  Emperor  by  a  secret  treaty  which 
shared  the  Spanish  dominions  between  the  two  raonarchs  in  case 
the  King  of  Spain  died  without  an  heir.    England,  as  he  belift^^^ 
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wft8  held  in  check  by  Charles,  and  Holland  was  too  ezhansted  bj 
the  late  war  to  interfere  alone.  On  the  verj  day  therefore  on 
which  the  treaty  was  signed  he  sent  in  his  ibrmal  claims  on  the 
Low  Conntries;  his  arm^  at  once  took  the  field,  and  the  &11  of 
six  fortresses  without  resistance  left  Tnrenne  master  of  Flandem 
Holland  at  once  protested  and  armed ;  but  it  could  do  oothins 
without  aid,  and  its  appeal  to  England  remained  unanswered 
Lewis  was  ready  to  pay  a  high  price  for  English  neutrality.  Ha 
offered  to  admit  Eneland  to  a  snare  in  the  eventual  partition  or 
the  Spanish  monareny,  and  to  assign  to  her  the  American  posses- 
sions of  the  Spanish  crown,  if  she  would  assent  to  his  schemes  ott 
the  Low  Countries.  Charles  was  already,  in  fiust,  engaged  in  secret 
negotiations  on  this  basis,  but  the  projects  of  the  Kins  were  soon 
checked  by  the  direatening  tone  or  the  I^sirliament,  and  by  the  at- 
titude of  his  own  ministers.  To  Ashley  and  his  followers  an  in- 
crease of  the  French  power  seemed  dan^rous  to  English  Protest- 
antism. Even  Arlin^n,  Catholic  as  in  heart  he  was,  thought 
more  of  the  political  interests  of  England,  and  of  the  invariaUe 
resolve  of  its  statesmen  since  Elisabeth's  day  to  keep  the  Franeh 
out  of  Flanders,  than  of  the  interests  of  Catholicism.  Lewii^ 
wsmed  of  his  danger,  still  strove  to  win  over  English  opinion  by 
offers  of  peace  on  moderate  terms,  while  he  was  writing  to  l\h 
renne,  ^I  am  turning  over  in  my  head  things  that  are  &r  frodi 
impossible,  and  go  to  carry  them  into  execution  whatever  thej 
may  cost."  Three  armies  were,  in  fact,  ready  to  mareh  on  Spaia^ 
Germany,  and  Flanders,  when  Arlington  dispatched  Sir  Wiliiam 
Temple  to  the  Hague,  and  the  signature  of  a  Triple  Alliance  be- 
tween England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  bound  Lewis  to  the  terms 
he  bad  ofiered  as  a  blind,  and  forced  on  him  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Few  measures  have  won  a  ereater  popularity  than  the  Triple 
Alliance.  "  It  is  the  only  good  public  thing,"  says  Pepys, "  that 
hath  been  done  since  the  King  came  to  England."  Even  the  Tory 
Dryden  counted  among  the  worst  of  Shaftesbury's  crimes  that 
"  the  Triple  Bond  he  broke.''  In  form,  indeed,  the  Alliance  simply 
bound  I^wis  to  adhere  to  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  himself,  and 
those  advantageous  terms.  But,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  it  utter- 
ly ruined  his  plana  It  brought  about  that  union  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  against  which,  as  he  felt  instinctively,  his  ambition  would 
dash  itself  in  vain.  It  was  Arlington's  aim  to  make  the  Alliance 
the  nucleus  of  a  greater  confederation ;  and  he  tried  not  only  to 
perpetuate  it,  but  to  include  within  it  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  House  of  Austria.  His  efforts  were  foiled ;  but  the 
^'  Triple  Bond "  bore  within  it  the  germs  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
which  at  last  saved  Europe.  To  England  it  at  once  brought  back 
the  reputation  which  she  had  lost  since  the  death  of  Cromwell 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  return  to  the  Protector's  policv  of  a  league  with 
the  Protestant  powers  of  the  North  as  a  secunty  against  the  ag* 
gresaion  of  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  South.  But  it  was  not  so 
much  the  action  of  England  which  had  galled  the  pride  of  Lewis 
as  the  energy  and  success  of  Holland.    That  '^  a  nation  of  shop- 
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keepers^'  (for  Lewis  applied  the  phrase  to  Holland  long  before 
Napoleon  applied  it  to  England)  should  have  foiled  his  plans  at 
the  very  moment  of  their  idealization  "stung  him,"  ho  owned, "to 
the  quick."  If  he  refrained  from  an  instant  attack  it  was  to  nurse 
a  surer  revenge.  His  steady  aim  during  the  three  years  which 
followed  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  to  isolate  the  United 
Provinces,  to  bring  about  again  the  neutrality  of  the  Empire,  to 
break  tlic  Triple  Alliance  by  detaching  Sweden  and  by  securing 
Charles,  and  to  leave  his  prey  without  help,  save  from  the  idle 
good-will  of  Brandenburg  and  Spain.  His  diplomacy  was  every 
where  successful,  but  it  was  nowhere  so  successful  as  with  En- 
gland. Charles  had  been  stirrad  to  a  momentary  pride  by  the 
success  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  he  had  never  seriously  aban- 
doned his  policy,  and  he  was  resolute  at  last  to  play  an  active  part 
in  realizing  it.  It  was  clear  that  little  was  to  bo  hoped  for  from 
his  old  plans  of  uniting  the  Catholics  and  the  Nonconformists,  and 
from  this  moment  he  surrendered  himself  utterly  to  France.  The 
Triple  Alliance  was  hardly  concluded  when  he  declared  to  Lewis 
his  purpose  of  entering  into  an  alliance  with  him,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. He  owned  to  being  the  only  man  in  his  kingdom  who  de- 
sired such  a  league,  but  he  was  determined  to  realize  his  desire, 
whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  bis  ministers.  His  ministers, 
indeed,  he  meant  either  to  bring  over  to  bis  schemes  or  to  outwit. 
Two  of  them,  Arlington  and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  were  Catholics 
in  heart  like  the  King;  and  they  were  summoned,  with  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  already  secretly  embraced  Catholicism,  to  a  con- 
ference in  which  Charles,  after  pledging  them  to  secrecy,  declared 
himself  a  Catholic,  and  asked  their  counsel  as  to  the  means  of  es- 
tablishing the  Catholic  religion  in  his  i*ealro.  It  was  resolved  by 
the  four  to  apply  to  Lewis  for  aid  in  this  purpose ;  aifd  Charles 
proceeded  to  seek  from  the  King  a  "  protection,"  to  use  the  words 
of  the  French  embassador,  "of  which  he  has  always  hoped  to  feel 
the  powerful  effects  in  the  execution  of  his  design  of  changing  the 
present  state  of  religion  in  England  for  a  better,  and  of  establish- 
ing his  authority  so  as  to  be  able  to  retain  his  subjects  in  the  obe- 
dience they  owe  him."  He  offered  to  declare  his  religion,  and  to 
join  France  in  an  attack  on  Holland,  if  I^ewis  would  grant  him  a 
subsidy  equal  to  a  million  a  year.  On  this  basis  a  secret  treaty 
was  negotiated  in  the  year  1070  at  Dover  between  Charles  and 
his  sister  Hennetta,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  It  provided  that 
Charles  should  announce  his  conversion,  and  that  m  case  of  any 
disturbance  arising  from  such  a  step  he  should  be  supported  by  a 
French  array  and  a  French  subsidy.  War  was  to  be  declared  by 
both  powers  against  Holland,  England  furnishing  a  small  land 
force,  but  bearing  the  chief  burden  of  the  contest  at  sea,  on  con« 
ditiou  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  three  millions  of  francs.  In  the 
event  of  the  King  of  Spain^s  death  without  a  son,  Charles  prom- 
ised to  support  France  in  her  claims  upon  Flanders. 

Nothing  marks  better  the  political  profligacy  of  the  age  than 
that  Arlington,  the  author  of  tne  Triple  Alliance,  should  have  been 
chosen  as  the  confidant  of  Charles  in  his  Treaty  of  Dover,     'B>aX\*^'*^' 
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to  all  Bave  Arlingtcm  and  ClMbrd  tbe  Ejog^s  obange  of  rdigion  or 
his  politioal  aims  remained  utterly  nnknown.  It  would  have  been 
impoeaible  to  obtain  the  oonsent  of  the  party  in  tbe  Royal  Conneil 
which  represented  the  old  Presbyteriana,  of  Ashley  or  lAndeidale 
or  the  Dake  of  Backingham,  to  the  Treaty  of  Dover.  But  it  waa 
possible  to  triek  them  into  approval  of  a  war  with  Holland  by 
playing  on  their  desire  for  a  toleration  of  the  Nonconformists* 
The  announcement  of  the  King^s  Catholicism  was  therefore  de- 
ferred; and  a  series  of  mock  negotiations,  carried  on  throngli 
Buckingham,  ended  in  the  conclusion  of  a  sluun  treaty  which  was 
communicated  to  Lauderdale  and  to  Ashley — a  treaty  which  sap 

greased  all  mention  of  the  religious  changM  or  of  the  pronuse  of 
*rench  aid  in  briuffing  them  about,  and  simply  stipulated  for  a 
joint  war  against  the  Dutch.  In  such  a  war  there  was  no  fomud 
breach  of  the  Triple  Allianoe,  forthe  Triple  Alliance  onlr  pmvid- 
ed  against  an  attadc  on  the  dominions  oi  Spain,  and  Asbiey  and 
h»  colleagues  were  lured  into  assent  to  it  in  1071  by  the  pronuss 
of  a  toleration  on  their  own  terms.  Charies,  in  faot^yidded  the 
point  to  which  he  had  hitherto  olnng,  and,  as  Ashley  demandedi 
promised  that  no  Catholic  should  be  benefited  by  the  Indulgeae^ 
The  bargain  once  struck,  and  his  ministers  outwitted,  it  only  le* 
mained  for  Charles  to  outwit  his  Parliament.  A  lai^e  subsidy 
was  demanded  for  tbe  fleet,- under  the  pretext  of  upholding  ths 
Triple  Alliance,  and  the  sufaiidy  was  no  sooner  granted  than  the 
two  Houses  were  adjourned.  Fresh  supplies  were  obtained  by 
closing  the  Exchequer,  and  suspending^— under  Clifford's  advice-r« 
the  payment  of  either  principal  or  interest  on  loans  advanced  to 
the  public  Treasury.  Tne  measure  spread  bankruptcy  among  half 
the  goldsmiths  of  London ;  but  it  was  followed  in  1672  by  one  yet 
more  startling — ^the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  By  virtue  of  his 
ecclesiastical  powers,  the  Kins  ordered  ^  that  all  manner  of  penal 
laws  on  matters  ecclesiastical  against  whatever  sort  of  Noncon* 
formists  or  recusants  should  be  from  that  day  su^nded,''  and 
gave  liberty  of  public  worship  to  all  dissidents  save  Catholics, who 
were  allowed  to  practice  their  relis^ion  only  in  private  houses. 
The  effect  of  the  Declaration  went  lar  to  justify  Ashley  and  his 
colleagues  (if  any  thing  could  justify  their  course)  in  the  bargain 
by  which  they  purchased  toleration.  Ministers  returned,  after 
years  of  banishment,  to  their  homes  and  their  flocka  Chapels 
were  reopened.  The  jails  were  emptied.  Bunyan  left  his  prison 
at  Bedford ;  and  thousands  of  Quakers,  who  had  been  the  especial 
objects  of  persecution,  were  set  free  to  worship  God  after  their 
ipwn  fashion. 

The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  at  once  followed  by  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  Dutch  on  the  part  of  both  England  and 
France ;  and  the  success  of  the  Allies  seemed  at  first  complet& 
The  French  army  passed  the  Rhine,  overran  three  of  the  states 
without  opposition,  and  pushed  its  outposts  to  within  sight  of  Am^ 
sterdam.  It  was  only  oy  skill  and  desperate  courage  that  the 
Dutch  ships  under  De  Ruyter  held  the  English  fieet  under  the 
Duke  of  York  at  bay  in  an  obstinate  battle  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk. 
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The  tnnmph  of  the  English  cabinet  was  shown  in  the  elevation  of 
both  its  parties.  Ashley  was  made  Chancellor  and  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, and  Clifford  became  Lord  Treasurer.  But  the  Dutch  were 
saved  by  the  pride  with  which  Lewis  rejected  their  offers  of  sub- 
mission, and  by  the  approach  of  winter  which  suspended  his  opera- 
tions. The  plot  of  the  two  Courts  hung  for  success  on  the  chances 
of  a  rapid  surprise ;  and  with  the  appointment  of  the  young  Prince 
of  Orange  to  the  command  of  the  Dutch  army  all  chance  of  a  sur- 
prise was  over.  Young  as  he  was,  William  of  Orange  at  once  dis- 
played the  cool  courage  and  tenacity  of  his  race.  *'Do  you  not 
see  your  country  is  lost?"  asked  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
had  been  sent  to  negotiate  at  the  Hague.  '^  There  is  a  sure  way 
never  to  see  it  lost,'^  replied  William,  ^^  and  that  is — to  die  in  the 
last  ditch."  The  unexpected  delay  forced  on  Charles  a  fresh  as- 
sembly of  the  Parliament ;  for  the  supplies  which  he  had  so  un- 
scrupulously procured  were  already  exhausted,  while  the  closing 
of  the  Treasury  had  shaken  all  credit  and  rendered  it  impossible 
to  raise  a  loan.  It  was  necessary  in  1673  to  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mons, but  the  Commons  met  in  a  mood  of  angry  distrust  The 
war,  unpopular  as  it  was,  they  left  alone.  What  overpowered  ail 
other  feelings  was  a  vague  sense,  which  we  know  now  to  have  been 
justified  by  the  facts,  that  liberty  and  relijgion  were  being  un- 
scrupulously betrayed.  There  was  a  su^cion  that  the  whole 
armed  force  of  the  nation  was  in  Catholic  hands.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  believed  to  be  in  heart  a  Papist,  and  he  was  in  command 
of  the  fleet.  Catholics  bad  been  placed  as  officers  in  the  force 
which  was  being  raised  for  the  war  in  Holland,  and  a  French  gen- 
eral, the  Count  of  Schomberg,  had  been  sent  to  take  command  of 
it.  Lad  V  Castlemaine,  the  King's  mistress,  paraded  her  conversion ; 
and  doubts  were  fast  gathering  over  the  Protestantism  of  the.King. 
There  was  a  general  suspicion  that  a  plot  was  on  foot  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Catholicism  and  despotism,  and  that  the  war  and 
the  Indulgence  were  parts  of  the  plot.  The  change  of  temper  in 
the  Commons  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  what  was  from 
that  time  called  the  Country  party,  with  Lords  Russell  and  Cav- 
endish and  Sir  William  Coventry  at  its  head — a  party  which  sym- 
pathized with  the  Nonconformists,  but  looked  on  it  as  its  first  duty 
to  guard  against  the  designs  of  the  Couit.  As  to  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  however,  all  parties  in  the  House  were  at  one.  The 
Commons  resolved  ''  that  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
can  not  be  suspended  but  by  consent  of  Parliament,"  and  refused 
supplies  till  the  Declaration  was  recalled.  The  King  yielded;  bat 
the  Declaration  was  no  sooner  recalled  than  a  Test  Act  was  passed 
through  both  Houses  without  opposition,  which  required  from 
every  one  in  the  civil  and  military  employment  of  the  State  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  a  declaration  against  transnb- 
atantiation,  and  a  reception  of  the  sacrament  accordmg  to  the  rites 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Clifford  at  onoe  counseled  resistance^ 
and  Buckingham  talked  flightily  about  bringing  the  army  to  Lon- 
don, but  Arlington  saw  that  all  hope  of  carrying  the  ^  great  plan'* 
through  was  at  an  end,  and  pressed  Charles  to  yields    A  diaaoUe 
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of  the  Elng.  Wit,  debauchery,  rapidity  in  the  dispatch  of  basi- 
ness,  were  all  used  to  keep  Charles  firm  in  bis  plans  of  toleration, 
and  to  secure  him  as  a  friend  in  the  struggle  which  Ashley  car* 
ried  on  against  the  intolerance  of  Clarendon.  Charles,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  his  own  game  to  play,  and  his  own  reasons  for  protect- 
ing Ashley  during  his  vehement  but  fruitless  struggle  against  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Act,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  perse* 
cntion  of  the  dissidents.  Fortune  at  last  smiled  on  the  unscrupu- 
lous ability  with  which  he  entangled  Clarendon  in  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Dutch  war  of  1664,  and  took  advantage  of  the  alien- 
ation of  the  Parliament  to  insure  his  fall.  Of  the  yet  more  un- 
scrupulous bargain  which  followed  we  have  already  spoken.  Ash- 
ley bought,  as  he  believed,  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  the  re- 
lease of  the  imprisoned  Nonconformists,  and  freedom  of  worship 
for  all  dissidents,  at  the  price  of  a  consent  to  the  second  attack  on 
Holland ;  and  he  was  looked  on  by  the  public  at  large  as  the  min- 
ister most  responsible  both  for  the  measures  he  advised  and  the 
measures  he  had  nothing  to  do  with.  But  while  facing  the  gath- 
ering storm  of  unpopularity,  Ashley  learned  in  a  moment  of  drunk- 
en confidence  the  secret  of  the  Kmg's  religion.  He  owned  to  a 
friend  *'  his  trouble  at  the  black  cloud  which  was  gathering  over 
England ;"  but,  troubled  as  he  was,  he  still  believed  himself  strong 
enough  to  use  Charles  for  his  own  purposes.  His  acceptance  of 
the  Chancellorship  and  of  the  Earldom  of  Shaftesbury,  as  well  as 
his  violent  defense  of  the  war  on  opening  the  Parliament,  identi- 
fied him  yet  more  with  the  Royal  policy.  It  was  at  this  moment, 
if  we  credit  a  statement  of  doubtful  authority  in  itself,  but  which 
squares  with  the  sudden  change  in  his  course,  that  he  learned  from 
Arlington  the  secret  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover.  Whether  this  were 
so,  or  whether  suspicion,  as  in  the  people  at  large,  deepened  into 
certainty,  Shaftesbury  saw  he  had  been  duped.  To  the  bitterness 
of  such  a  discovery  was  added  the  bitterness  of  having  aided  in 
schemes  which  be  abhorred.  His  change  of  policy  was  rapid  and 
complete.  He  suddenly  pressed  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence.  Alone  among  bis  fellow-ministers  he  sup- 
ported the  Test  Act  with  extraordinary  vehemence.  His^guccgss 
'rLdJgi^'I^ClllgjI^ingfl-and  riiffnrrl^  Ay\f\  \^  creatinjy  a  barrier  agftiiigt 
an^  fnti^^"g^tbn]ic  projects,  fr«tvft  him  hopes  ofievenging  the 
edit  which  had  been  jyantifipd  pn  l^im  by  forcing  his  policy  on 
tfie  King,  Tor  the  moment,  indeed,  Charles  was  nelpless.  He 
found  himself,  as  he  had  told  Lewis  long  before,  alone  in  his 
realm.  The  Test  Act  had  been  passed  unanimously  by  both 
Houses.  Even  the  Nonconformists  deserted  him,  ana  preferred 
persecution  to  the  support  of  his  plans.  The  dismissal  of  the  Cath- 
olic officers  made  the  employment  of  force,  if  be  ever  contemplated 
it,  impossible,  while  the  ill  success  of  the  Dutch  war  robbed  him 
of  all  hope  of  aid  from  France.  The  firmness  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  at  last  roused  the  stubborn  energy  of  his  countrymen. 
The  French  conquests  on  land  were  slowly  won  back,  and  at  sea 
the  fleet  of  the  allies  was  still  held  in  check  by  the  fine  seaman- 
ship of  De  Ruyter.    Nor  was  William  less  successful  in  diplomacy 
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than  in  war.  The  House  of  Austria  was  at  last  roused  to  action 
by  the  danger  which  threatened  Europe,  and  its  union  with  the 
Lnitcd  Provinces  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 
Shailesbury  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  war;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  threw  himself  into  hearty  alliance  with  the  Country  party 
in  the  Commons,  and  welcomed  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Prince 
Rupert,  who  were  looked  upon  as  '*  great  Parliament  men,"  back 
to  the  Royal  Council.  It  was  to  Shaftesbury's  influence  that 
Charles  attributed  the  dislike  which  the  Commons  displayed  to 
tlie  war,  and  their  refusal  of  a  grant  of  supplies  for  it  until  fresh 
religious  securities  were  devised.  It  was  at  his  instigation  that 
an  address  was  presented  by  both  Houses  against  the  plan  of 
marrying  James  to  a  Catholic  princess,  Mary  of  Modena.  But 
the  projects  of  Shaftesbury  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  an  un- 
expected act  of  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  King.  The  Houses  were 
no  sooner  prorogued  in  November  than  the  Chancellor  was  or- 
dered to  deliver  up  the  Seals. 

^^  It  is  only  laying  down  my  gown  and  buckling  on  my  sword," 
Shaftesbury  is  said  to  have  replied  to  the  lioyal  biddmg;  and, 
though  the  words  were  innocent  enough,  for  the  sword  was  part 
of  the  usual  dress  of  a  gentleman,  which  he  must  necessarily  re- 
sume when  he  laid  aside  the  gown  of  the  Chancellor,  they  were 
taken  as  conveying  a  covert  threat.  He  was  still  determined  to 
force  on  the  King  a  peace  with  the  States.  But  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  dangers  of  the  future  with  even  greater  anxiety  than 

to  those  of  the  present.      T^fl  'nuka  of  ynrk   tVift  eii/»n/>gflnr  \j\  f,||p 

throne,  had  owned  himself  a  CathoIiOiand  almost  every  one  agreed 
that  secunties  for  the  national  religion  would  be,  neij^sg^j^iQjJie 
case  of  his  accessioiK  ^ITt^haJttesoury  saw,  and  it  is  _hi^  ^special 
merit  that  he  did  see,  that  wftli  a  King  like  James,  convinced  of 
his  diviue  rjuht  and  bigoted  in  nis  religious  fervor^  secunties  wei^ 
vaTueiess.  From  the  n^i'srTfe'*'flCTg1TOlrit^^  ^gfc?  opTCEarles  his 
brother's  exclusion  fromTTie  throne,  and  liis  resolye  was  iustifieS 
bv  the  Revolution,  which  finally  cjig.the  work  he  proposed  to  do. 


Unhappily  he  was  equally  determined  to  fight  Charles  with  weap- 
ons  as  vile  as  his  own.  The  result  of  Clifford's  resignation,  of 
James's  acknowledgment  of  his  conversion,  had  been  to  destroy 
all  belief  in  the  honesty  of  public  men.  A  panic  of  distrust  had 
besjun.  The  fatal  truth  wa^  whispered  that  Charles  himself  waa 
a  fcatholic.  In  spite  of  th^  T^t  Ac^r^^  was  suspected  that  n^ej 
Catholics  in  heart  gtiJl  held  high  office  m, ih&^HLalesand  we  know 
that  in  Arlington  s  case  the  suspicion  was  lust    Shaftesbury  seizea 


jto.n's  case  the  suspicion  was  just,  &tiaitesDur3r 
on' this  pubfic  alarni,  stiri*ed  aBove  allXy  a  sense  of  inability  to 
meet  the  secret  dangers  which  day  after  day  was  disclosing,  as  the 
means  of  carrying  out  his  plans.  He  began  fanning  the  panic  by 
tales  of  a  Papist  rising  in  London,  and  of  a  coming  Irish  revolt 
with  a  French  army  to  back  it.  He  retired  to  his  house  in  the 
City  to  find  security  against  a  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed, 
he  said,  to  cut  his  throat.  Meanwhile  he  rapidly  organised  the 
Country  party  in  the  Parliament,  and  placed  himself  openly  at  its 
bead.    An  address  for  the  removal  of  ministers  ^'  popishlY  «]flfefi.\^>V 
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of  Eoropean  powen*  and  her  subsidies  oould  fr6e  Charlei  firom* 
dependence  on  his  Parliament  Her  army  was  the  finest  in  the 
world,. and  French  soldiers  oonld  put  down  any  resistance  ftom 
English  patriots.  The  aid  of  Lewis  could  alone  realise  the  ain* 
of  Charles,  and  Charles  was  fbeed  by  nature  from  any  shame  or 
reluctance  to  pay  the  price  which  Lewis  demanded  for  his  aid. 
The  price  was  that  of  a  silent  concurrence  in  his  designs  on  Spainu 
Robbed  of  its  chief  source  of  wealth  by  the  revolt  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  decay  of  Flanders,  enfeebled  within  by  the  per* 
secution  of  the  Liquisition,  by  the  suppression  of  civil  freedom^ 
and  by  a  ruinous  financial  oppression,  Spain  had  not  only  oeasect 
to  threaten  Europe,  but  herself  trembled  at  the  threats  of  Franca; 
The  aim  of  Lewu  was  to  rob  it  of  the  Low  Countries;  but  thai 
presence  of  the  French  in  Flanders  was  equally  distastefiil  to  Ki* 
gland  and  to  Holland,  and  in  such  a  contest  Spain  was  sure  of  the 
ud  both  of  these  states  and  of  the  Empire,  For  some  years  Lewii 
contented  himself  with  perfectiag  his  army,  and  preparing  by  sldlb 
ful  negotiations  to  make  such  a  league  of  the  great  powers  against 
him  impossible.  His  first  success  in  England  was  in  the  marrian 
of  the  King.  Portugal,  which  had  only  Just  shaken  oiftlie  rue 
of  Snain,  was  really  dependent  u^n  Finance;,  and  in  accepting  th^ 
hana  of  Catharine  of  Braganaa  in  spite,  of  the  protests  of  SpaiBi 
Charles  announced  his  adhesion  to  the  alli&oce  oi  Lewis.  Already 
English  opinion  saw  the  danger  of  such  a  course,  and  veered  around 
to  the  Spanish  side.  As  early  as  1001  the  London  mob  backed 
the  Spanish  embassador  in  a  street  squabble  for  precedence  with 
the  embassador  of  France.  *' We  do  all  naturally  love  the  Span- 
ish," says  Pepys, "  and  hate  the  French."  The  sale  of  Dunkirk, 
the  one  result  of  CromwelPs  victories,  to  France  fanned  the  nation- 
al irritation  to  frenzy ;  and  the  war  with  Holland  seemed  at  one 
time  likely  to  end  in  a  war  with  Lewis.  The  war  was  in  itself  a 
serious  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  his  projects.  To  aid  either 
side  was  to  throw  the  other  on  the  aid  of  Austria  and  Spain,  and 
to  build  up  a  league  which  would  check  France  in  its  aims;  and 
vet  the  peace  which  could  alone  enable  Lewis  to  seize  Flanders 
by  keeping  the  states  of  Europe  disunited  was  impossible  without 
some  sort  of  intervention.  He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  give  aid 
to  Holland,  and  the  news  of  his  purpose  at  once  roused  England 
to  a  hope  of  war.  When  Charles  announced  it  to  the  Houses, 
'*  thei-e  was  a  great  noise,"  says  Louvois,  ^'  in  the  Parliament  to 
show  the  joy  o^the  two  Houses  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight  with  us.* 
But  the  dexterous  delays  of  Charles  were  seconded  by  the  skUl 
with  which  liCwis  limited  his  aid  to  the  exact  force  which  was 
needful  to  bring  about  a  close  of  the  war,  and  the  sudden  con- 
clusion of  peace  again  left  the  ground  clear  for  his  diplomatic  in- 
trigues. 

In  England  the  irritation  was  great  and  universal,  but  it  took  a 
turn  which  helped  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  King.  From  the 
moment  when  his  bill  to  vest  a  dispensing  power  in  the  Crown 
had  been  defeated  hj  Clarendon^s  stubborn  opposition,  Charles 
had  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  the  Chancellor.    The  Presbyterian 
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pai'ty,  represented  by  Ashley,  united  with  Arlington  and  the  min- 
isters who  were  really  in  favor  of  Catholicism  to  bring  about  his 
overthrow.  But  Clarendon  was  still  strong  in  the  support  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whose  Churchmanship  was  as  resolute  as  his 
own.  Foiled  in  their  efforts  to  displace  him,  his  rivals  availed 
themselves  of  the  jealousy  of  the  merchant -class  to  drive  him 
against  his  will  into  the  war  with  Holland ;  and  though  the  Chan- 
cellor succeeded  in  forcing  the  Five -Mile  Act  through  the  two 
Houses  in  the  teeth  of  Ashley's  protests,  the  calculations  of  his 
enemies  were  soon  verified.  The  failures  and  shame  of  the  war 
broke  the  union  between  Clarendon  and  the  Parliament ;  his  pride 
and  venality  had  made  him  unpopular  with  the  nation  at  lar^e; 
and  the  threat  of  an  impeachment  enabled  Charles  to  gratify  nis 
long-hoarded  revenge  by  the  dismissal  of  the  Chancellor  from  his 
office,  and  by  an  order  to  quit  the  realm.  By  the  exile  of  Claren- 
don, the  death  of  Southampton,  and  the  retirement  of  Ormond  and 
Nicholas,  the  Cavalier  party  in  the  Council  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
the  section  which  had  originally  represented  the  Presbyterians, 
and  which  under  the  guidance  of  Ashley  had  struggled  in  vain 
for  toleration  against  the  Churchmen  and  the  Parliament,  came 
to  the  front  of  affairs.  The  religious  policy  of  Charles  had  as 
yet  been  defeated  by  the  sturdy  Churchmanship  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  influence  of  Clarendon,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Pres- 
byterians as  a  body  to  accept  the  Royal  ^'indulgence"  at  the  price 
of  a  toleration  of  Catholicism  and  a  recognition  of  the  King's  pow- 
er to  dispense  with  Parliamentary  statutes.  But  there  were  signs 
in  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Parliament  and  in  its  break  with 
the  Chancellor  that  the  policy  of  persecution  had  been  overdone. 
C|iarles  trusted  that  the  pressure  put  on  the  Nonconformists^  bj 
thejDonventicle  Av^-  ^"*^  t.fift'1<^p.Milft^p^^  would  drive  ttein  to 
seeklreiiet  at  almost  any  cost,  and  he  again  proposed  a  general' 

toleration.      He  looked  19  Ashlfly  and  hift  party  fnr  B|ippQr][       B^t. 

their  temper  was  already  changed.     Ins|tead  of  toleration,  they 

prPfisP^  for  a  nninn  nf  P^^tfiaf antA  whinl^  wftiilfrKfljvfi  utterly  iOlledT, 


the  King's  projects ;  and  a  scheme  of  Protestant  comprehension, 
which  had  been  approved  by  the  nioderatidTymes  oil  Both' sf^ 
by^l'illotson  and  Stillingdeet  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  as  well"  as 
by  Man  ton  and  .baxter  on  the  part  of  the  Nonconformists — was 
lamjjj^he  new  Mmisier  before  the  house  olUommons.  JlJven  its 
rejection  failed  to  brin^  Ashley  and  bis  paity  back  to  their  old 
position.  They  wei»e  still  for  toleration,  but  only  for  a  tolei*ation 
the  benefit  of  which  did  not  extend  to  Catholics,  '^  in  respect  the 
laws  have  determined  the  principles  of  the  Romish  religion  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  your  Majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment." The  policy  of  the  Council  at  home  was  determined,  in- 
deed, by  the  look  of  public  affairs  abroad.  Lewis  had  quickly 
shown  the  real  cause  of  the  eagerness  with  which  he  had  pressed 
on  the  Peace  of  Breda  between  England  and  the  Dutch.  He  had 
secured  the  non-interference  of  the  Emperor  by  a  secret  treaty  which 
shared  the  Spanish  dominions  between  the  two  raonarchs  in  case 
the  King  of  Spain  died  without  an  heir.    England,  as  he  belv^s^^ 
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wms  held  in  check  by  Charles,  and  Hollmnd  wm  too  exhantted  bj 
the  late  war  to  interfere  alone.  On  the  very  day  therefore  o« 
which  the  treaty  was  signed  he  sent  in  his  formal  chuois  on  the 
Low  Conntries;  his  armf  at  once  took  the  field,  and  the  &U  ol 
six  fortresses  without  resistance  left  Tnrenne  master  of  Fhuiden^ 
Holland  at  once  protested  and  armed ;  but  it  could  do  nothim 
without  aid,  and  its  appeal  to  England  remained  unanswerea 
Lewis  was  ready  to  pay  a  high  price  for  English  neutrality.  Ha 
offered  to  admit  England  to  a  snare  in  the  eventual  partition  off 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  to  assign  to  her  the  American  posses 
sions  of  the  Spanish  crown,  if  she  would  assent  to  his  schemes  oa 
the  Low  Countries*  Charles  was  already,  in  fact,enffaged  in  secret 
negotiations  on  this  basis,  but  the  projects  of  the  Kinff  were  soon 
checked  by  the  threatening  tone  or  the  Parliament,  and  by  Uie  at' 
titude  of  his  own  ministers.  To  Ashley  and  his  followers  an  in* 
crease  of  the  French  power  seemed  dan^rous  to  English  Protest 
autism.  Even  Arlington,  Catholic  as  m  heart  he  was,  thought 
more  of  the  political  interests  of  England,  and  of  the  invaiiaUe 
resolve  of  its  statesmen  since  Elizabeth's  day  to  keep  the  Frenoh 
out  of  Flanders,  than  of  the  interests  of  Catholicism.  Lewii^ 
warned  of  his  danger,  still  strove  to  win  over  English  opinion  hf 
offers  of  peace  on  moderate  terms,  while  he  was  writing  to  TW* 
renne,  **  I  am  turning  over  in  my  h^td  things  that  are  tar  frooi 
impossible,  and  go  to  carry  them  into  execution  whatever  thej 
may  cost.''  Three  armies  were,  in  fact,  ready  to  march  on  Snai% 
Germany,  and  Flanders,  when  Arlington  dispatched  Sir  Wifliani 
Temple  to  the  Hague,  and  the  signature  of  a  Triple  Alliance  ben 
tween  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  bound  Lewis  to  the  terms 
he  had  offered  as  a  blind,  and  forced  on  him  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Few  measures  have  won  a  greater  popularity  than  the  Triple 
Alliance.  "  It  is  the  only  good  public  thing,"  says  Pepys, "  that 
hath  been  done  since  the  King  came  to  England."  Even  the  Tory 
Dryden  counted  among  the  worst  of  Shaftesbury's  crimes  that 
''the Triple  Bond  he  broke.''  In  form, indeed, the  Alliance  simply 
bound  Jjcwis  to  adhere  to  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  himself,  and 
those  advantageous  terms.  But,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  it  utter- 
ly ruined  his  plana  It  brought  about  that  union  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  against  which,  as  he  felt  instinctively,  his  ambition  would 
dash  itself  in  vain.  It  was  Arlington's  aim  to  make  the  Alliance 
the  nucleus  of  a  greater  confederation ;  and  he  tried  not  only  to 
perpetuate  it,  but  to  include  within  it  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  House  of  Austria.  His  efforts  were  foiled ;  but  the 
''  Triple  Bond "  bore  within  it  the  germs  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
which  at  last  saved  Europe.  To  England  it  at  once  brought  back 
the  reputation  which  she  had  lost  since  the  death  of  Cromwell 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  return  to  the  Protector's  policj  of  a  league  with 
the  Protestant  powers  of  the  North  as  a  security  against  the  ag- 
gression of  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  South.  Jaut  it  was  not  so 
much  the  action  of  England  which  had  galled  the  pride  of  Lewis 
as  the  energy  and  success  of  Holland.    That ''  a  nation  of  shop- 
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keepers''  (for  Lewis  applied  the  phrase  to  Holland  long  before 
Napoleon  applied  it  to  England)  should  have  foiled  his  plans  at 
the  very  moment  of  their  realization  "  stung  him,"  he  owned, "  to 
the  quick."  If  he  refrained  from  an  instant  attack  it  was  to  nurse 
a  surer  revenge.  His  steady  aim  during  the  three  years  which 
followed  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  to  isolate  the  United 
Provinces,  to  bring  about  again  the  neutrality  of  the  Empire,  to 
break  the  Triple  Alliance  by  detaching  Sweden  and  by  securing 
Charles,  and  to  leave  his  prey  without  help,  save  from  the  idle 
good-will  of  Brandenburg  ana  Spain.  His  diplomacy  was  every 
where  successful,  but  it  was  nowhere  so  successful  as  with  En- 
gland. Charles  had  been  stirred  to  a  momentary  pride  by  the 
success  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  he  had  never  seriously  aban- 
doned his  policy,  and  he  was  i*esolute  at  last  to  play  an  active  part 
in  realizing  it.  It  was  clear  that  little  was  to  oe  hoped  for  from 
liis  old  plans  of  uniting  the  Catholics  and  the  Nonconformists,  and 
from  this  moment  he  surrendered  himself  utterly  to  France.  The 
Triple  Alliance  was  hardly  concluded  when  be  declared  to  Lewis 
his  purpose  of  entering  into  an  alliance  with  him,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. He  owned  to  being  the  only  man  in  his  kingdom  who  de- 
sired such  a  league,  but  he  was  determined  to  realize  his  desire, 
whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  his  ministers.  His  ministers, 
indeed,  he  meant  either  to  bring  over  to  his  schemes  or  to  outwit. 
Two  of  them,  Arlington  and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  were  Catholics 
in  heart  like  the  King;  and  they  were  summoned,  with  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  already  secretly  embraced  Catholicism,  to  a  con- 
ference in  which  Charles,  after  pledging  them  to  secrecy,  declared 
himself  a  Catholic,  and  asked  their  counsel  as  to  the  means  of  es- 
tablishing the  Catholic  religion  in  his  i*ealm.  It  was  resolved  by 
the  four  to  apply  to  Lewis  for  aid  in  this  purpose ;  aifd  Charles 
proceeded  to  seek  from  the  King  a  "  protection,"  to  use  the  words 
of  the  French  embassador,  '^  of  which  he  has  always  hoped  to  feel 
the  powerful  effects  in  the  execution  of  his  design  of  changing  the 
present  state  of  religion  in  England  for  a  better,  and  of  establish- 
ing his  authority  so  as  to  be  able  to  retain  his  subjects  in  the  obe- 
dience they  owe  him."  He  offered  to  declare  his  religion,  and  to 
join  France  in  an  attack  on  Holland,  if  Lewis  would  grant  him  a 
subsidy  equal  to  a  million  a  year.  On  this  basis  a  secret  treaty 
was  negotiated  in  the  year  1070  at  Dover  between  Charles  and 
his  sister  Ilennetta,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  It  provided  that 
Charles  should  announce  his  conversion,  and  that  in  case  of  any 
disturbance  arising  from  such  a  step  he  should  be  supported  by  a 
French  army  and  a  French  subsidy.  War  was  to  be  declared  by 
both  powers  against  Holland,  England  furnishing  a  small  land 
force,  but  bearing  the  chief  burden  of  the  contest  at  sea,  on  con- 
dition of  an  annual  subsidy  of  thi*ee  millions  of  francs.  In  the 
event  of  the  King  of  Spain's  death  without  a  son,  Charles  prom- 
ised to  support  France  in  her  claims  upon  Flanders. 

Nothing  marks  better  the  political  profligacy  of  the  age  than 
that  Arlington,  the  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  should  have  been 
chosen  as  the  confidant  of  Charles  in  his  Treaty  of  Dover,     B^\ 
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to  all  save  Arlington  and  Cliflbrd  the  Bangui  change  of  rdigioB  of 
his  politioal  aims  remained  utterly  unknown.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  party  in  tho  Royal  CounoQ 
which  represented  the  old  Presbyterians^  of  Ashley  or  LandeidsJe 
or  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  the  Treaty  of  Dover.  But  it  waa 
possible  to  trick  them  into  approval  of  a  war  with  Holland  by 
playing  on  their  desire  for  a  toleration  of  the  Nonoonf onnista. 
The  announcement  of  the  King's  Catholicism  was  therefore  da* 
ferred;  and  a  series  of  mock  negotiations,  carried  on  through 
Buckingham,  ended  in  the  conclusion  of  a  sham  treaty  which  waa 
communicated  to  Lauderdale  and  to  Ashley — a  treaty  which  sop* 

fressed  all  mention  of  the  religious  change  or  of  the  promise  of 
'rench  aid  in  brinffing  them  about,  and  simply  stipulated  fiv  a 
ioint  war  against  ^e  Dutch.  In  such  a  war  there  was  no  formsl 
breach  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  for  the  Triple  Alliance  onlir  provid- 
ed against  an  attack  on  the  dominions  of  ^xdn,  and  Asnley  and 
his  collei^ee  were  lured  into  assent  to  it  in  1671  by  the  promisa 
of  a  toleration  on  their  own  terma  Charles,  in  £iot,yidded  the 
point  to  which  he  had  hitherto  dung,  and,  as  Ashley  denmndedi 
promised  that  no  Catholic  should  be  benefited  by  the  Indulgcnea 
The  bargain  once  struck,  and  his  ministers  outwitted,  it  only  le^ 
mained  for  Charles  to  outwit  his  Pariiament  A  lai^e  aaosidir 
was  demanded  for  the  fleet,- under  the  pretext  of  upholding  m 
Triple  Alliance,  and  the  subsidy  was  no  sooner  granted  than  the 
two  Houses  were  adjourned.  Fresh  supplies  were  obtained  by 
dosing  the  Exchequer,  and  suspending — under  Clifford's  advice-r^ 
the  payment  of  either  principal  or  interest  on  loans  advanced  to 
the  puolic  Treasury.  Tne  measure  spread  bankruptcy  among  half 
the  goldsmiths  of  London;  but  it  was  followed  in  1672  by  one  yet 
more  startling — ^the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  By  virtue  of  his 
ecclesiastical  powers,  the  Kine  ordered  ^'  that  all  manner  of  penal 
laws  on  matters  ecclesiastical  against  whatever  sort  of  Noncon* 
formists  or  recusants  should  be  from  that  day  suspended,"  and 
gave  liberty  of  public  worship  to  all  dissidents  save  Catholics,who 
were  allowed  to  practice  their  religion  only  in  private  housea 
The  effect  of  the  Declaration  went  Jar  to  justify  Ashley  and  his 
colleagues  (if  any  thing  could  justify  their  course)  in  the  bargain 
by  which  they  purchased  toleration.  Ministera  returned,  after 
years  of  banishment,  to  their  homes  and  their  flocka  Chapels 
were  reopened.  The  jails  were  emptied.  Bunyan  left  his  prison 
at  Bedford ;  and  thousands  of  Quakers,  who  had  been  the  especial 
objects  of  persecution,  were  set  free  to  worship  God  after  their 
^wn  fashion. 
'^  The  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  at  once  followed  by  a  decla- 
ration  of  war  against  the  Dutch  on  the  part  of  both  England  and 
France ;  and  the  success  of  the  Allies  seemed  at  first  completa 
The  French  army  passed  the  Rhine,  overran  three  of  the  states 
without  opposition,  and  pushed  its  outposts  to  within  sight  of  Awr 
sterdam.  It  was  only  oy  skill  and  desperate  courage  that  the 
Dutch  ships  under  D>e  Ruyter  held  the  English  fieet  under  the 
Duke  of  York  at  bay  in  an  obstinate  battle  off  the  coast  of  Suffolk. 
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The  triamph  of  the  English  cabinet  was  shown  in  the  elevation  of 
both  its  parties.  Ashley  was  made  Chancellor  and  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, and  Clifford  became  Lord  Treasurer.  But  the  Dutch  were 
saved  by  the  pride  with  which  Lewis  rejected  their  offers  of  sub- 
mission, and  by  the  approach  of  winter  which  suspended  his  opera- 
tions. The  plot  of  the  two  Courts  hung  for  success  on  the  chances 
of  a  rapid  surprise ;  and  with  the  appointment  of  the  young  Prince 
of  Orange  to  the  command  of  the  Dutch  army  all  chance  of  a  sur- 
prise was  over.  Young  as  he  was,  William  of  Orange  at  once  dis- 
played the  cool  courage  and  tenacity  of  his  race.  '^  Do  you  not 
see  your  country  is  lost  ?"  asked  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
had  been  sent  to  negotiate  at  the  Hague.  '^  There  is  a  sure  way 
never  to  see  it  lost,'^  replied  William,  ^^and  that  is — to  die  in  the 
last  ditch."  The  unexpected  delay  forced  on  Charles  a  fresh  as- 
sembly of  the  Parliament ;  for  the  supplies  which  he  had  so  un- 
scrupulously procured  wera  already  exnausted,  while  the  closing 
of  the  Treasury  had  shaken  all  credit  and  rendered  it  impossible 
to  raise  a  loan.  It  was  necessary  in  1673  to  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mons, but  the  Commons  met  in  a  mood  of  angry  distrust  The 
war,  unpopular  as  it  was,  they  left  alone.  What  overpowered  all 
other  feelings  was  a  vague  sense,  which  we  know  now  to  have  been 
justified  by  the  facts,  that  liberty  and  religion  were  being  un- 
scrupulously betrayed.  There  was  a  suspicion  that  the  whole 
armed  force  of  the  nation  was  in  Catholic  hands.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  believed  to  be  in  heart  a  Papist,  and  he  was  in  command 
of  the  fleet.  Catholics  had  been  placed  as  officers  in  the  force 
which  was  being  raised  for  the  war  in  Holland,  and  a  French  gen- 
eral, the  Count  of  Schomberg,  had  been  sent  to  take  command  of 
it.  Lady  Castlemaine,the  King's  mistress,  paraded  her  conversion ; 
and  doubts  were  fast  gathering  over  the  Protestantism  of  the.Kifig. 
There  was  a  general  suspicion  that  a  plot  was  on  foot  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Catholicism  and  despotism,  and  that  the  war  and 
the  Indulgence  were  parts  of  the  plot.  The  change  of  temper  in 
the  Commons  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of  what  was  from 
that  time  called  the  Country  party,  with  Lords  Russell  and  Cav- 
endish and  Sir  William  Coventry  at  its  head — a  party  which  sym- 
pathized with  the  Nonconformists,  but  looked  on  it  as  its  first  duty 
to  guard  against  the  designs  of  the  Court.  As  to  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence,  however,  all  parties  in  the  House  were  at  one.  The 
Commons  resolved  "  that  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
can  not  be  suspended  but  oy  consent  of  Parliament,''  and  refused 
supplies  till  the  Declaration  was  recalled.  The  King  yielded ;  but 
the  Declaration  was  no  sooner  recalled  than  a  Test  Act  was  passed 
through  both  Houses  without  opposition,  which  required  from 
every  one  in  the  civil  and  militaiy  employment  of  the  State  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  a  declaration  against  transub* 
atantiation,  and  a  reception  of  the  sacrament  accordmg  to  the  ritea 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Clifford  at  once  counsel^  resistance^ 
and  Buckingham  talked  flightily  about  bringing  the  army  to  Lon* 
don,  but  Arlington  saw  that  all  hope  of  carrying  the  ^  great  plan** 
through  was  at  an  end,  and  pressed  Charles  to  yields    A  diasolw  I 
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tion  was  the  King's  only  resource,  but  iu  the  temper  of  the  nation 
a  new  Parliament  would  have  been  yet  more  violent  than  the 
present  one;  and  Charlear  sullenly  gave  way.  No  measure  has 
ever  brought  about  more  startling  rebulta.  The  Duke  of  York 
owned  himself  a  Catholic,  and  resigned  his  office  as  Lord  High 
Admiral.  Throngs  of  excited  people  gathered  around  the  Lord 
Treasurer's  house  at  the  news  tnat  Clifi&rd,  too,  had  owned  to  be- 
ing a  Catholic,  and  had  laid  down  his  staff  of  office.  Their  resign 
nation  was  followed  by  that  of  hundreds  of  others  in  the  army  and 
the  civil  service  of  the  Crown.  On  public  opinion  the  effect  was 
wonderful.  "  I  dare  not  write  all  the  strange  talk  of  the  town," 
says  Evelyn.  The  resignations  were  held  to  have  proved  the  ex- 
istence of  the  dangers  which  the  Test  Act  had  been  passed  to  meet 
From  this  moment  all  trust  in  Charles  was  at  an  end.  ''The 
King,''  Shaftesbury  said  bitterly, ''  who  if  he  had  been  bo  happy 
as  to  have  been  bom  a  private  gentleman  had  certainly  passed  tor 
a  man  of  good  parts,  excellent  breeding,  and  well-natured,  hath 
now,  being  a  Pnnce,  brought  his  affairs  to  that  pass  that  there  is 
not  a  person  in  the  world,  man  or  woman,  that  dares  rely  upon 
him  or  put  any  confidence  in  bis  word  or  friendship." 


••etkMi  IV.-Danby.    1673-1678. 

[Auihoritiet, — As  before.  Mr.  Christie's  '*  Life  of  ShaftesbuTy,"  a  defense,  tnd 
in  some  respects  a  saccessful  defense,  of  that  statesnuui's  career,  throws  a  fresh  ligkt 
on  the  policy  of  the  Whig  party  daring  this  period.] 


The  one  man  in  England  on  whom  the  discovery  of  the  King's 
pei-fidy  fell  with  the  most  crushing  effect  was  the  Chancellor,  Lord 
bhaftesbury.  Throughout  his  life  Ashley  Cooper  had  piqued  him- 
self on  a  penetration  which  read  the  characters  of  men  around  him, 
and  on  a  political  instinct  which  discerned  every  coming  change. 
His  self-reliance  was  wonderful.  In  mere  boyhood  he  saved  his 
estate  from  the  greed  of  his  guardians  by  boldly  appealing  in  per- 
son to  Noy,  who  was  then  Attorney-General.  As  an  undergrad- 
uate at  Oxford  he  organized  a  rebellion  of  the  freshmen  against 
the  oppressive  customs  which  were  enforced  by  the  senior  men  of 
his  college,  and  succeeded  in  abolishing  them.  At  eighteen  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Short  Parliament.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  took  part  with  the  King;  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
Royal  successes  he  foresaw  the  ruin  of  the  Royal  cause,  passed  to 
the  Parliament,  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Cromwell,  and 
became  member  of  the  Council  of  State.  A  temporary  disgrace 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Protectorate  only  quickened  him  to  a 
restless  hatred  which  did  much  to  bring  about  its  fall.  We  have 
already  seen  his  bitter  invectives  against  the  dead  Protector,  his 
intrigues  with  Monk,  and  the  active  part  which  he  took,  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  State,  in  the  King's  recall.  Charles  reward- 
ed his  services  with  a  peerage,  and  with  promotion  to  a  foremost 
share  in  the  Royal  Councils.     Aai^ipy  xyuft  tv^ar^  ^  rtx^n  ^^f  f/^t»|  j^  ^p ^ 
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u ndcr  the  Commonwealth  he  bad  been  fkmous.  in  Drvden's  con- 
temptuous phrase,  aa  '*  the  loudest  bagpipe  of  thft  Rgnftakingr  train!" 
but  he  was  no  sooner  a  minister  of  Charles  than  he  flune  himself 


—»——._•  ^^  ^^  JKnglanai" 

laughed  Oharles  at  some  unscrupulous  jest  of  his  councillor, 
"  Of  a  subject,  sir,  I  believe  I  am  I"  was  the  unabashed  repljr. 
But  the  debauchery  of  Ashley  was  simply  a  mask.  He  was,  in 
fact,  temperate  by  nature  and  habit,  and  his  ill-health  rendered 
any  great  excess  impossible.  Men  soon  found  that  the  courtier 
who  lounged  in  Lady  Castlemaine's  boudoir,  or  drank  and  jested 
with  Sedley  and  Buckingham,  was  a  diligent  and  able  man  of 
business.  *'  He  is  a  roan,"  says  the  puzzled  Pepys,  three  years 
after  the  Restoration,  '^  of  great  business,  and  yet  of  pleasure  and 
dissipation  too."  His  rivals  were  as  envious  of  tiie  ease  and 
mastery  with  which  he  dealt  with  questions  of  finance,  as  of  the 
"  nimble  wit "  which  won  the  favor  of  the  King.  Even  in  later 
years  his  industry  earned  the  grudging  praise  of  his  enemiea 
Drydcn  owned  that  as  Chancellor  he  was  _8wif t  to  dispatch  and 
#>n<y  nf  nnAottg"  gn/^  wnnf^f^^»fil^  flt  tjjg  restlcss  activitv  whjch  "re- 
fused his  age  the  needful  honys  of  rest/^  His  activity,  indeed,  was 
the  more  wonderful  that  his  health  was  utterly  broken.  An  acci- 
dent in  early  days  left  behind  it  an  abiding  weakness,  whose  traces 
were  seen  in  the  furrows  which  seared  his  long,  pale  face,  in  the 
feebleness  of  his  health,  and  the  nervous  tremor  which  shook  his 
puny  frame.  The  "  pigmy  body  "  seemed  **  fretted  to  decay  "  by 
the  ^'  fiery  soul "  within  it.  But  pain  and  weakness  brought  with 
them  no  souiTiess  of  spirit.  Ashley  was  attacked  more  unscrupu- 
lously than  any  statesman  save  Walpole ;  but  Burnet,  who  did  not 
love  him,  owns  that  he  was  never  bitter  or  angry  in  speaking  of 
his  assailants.  Even  the  wit  with  which  he  crushed  them  was 
commonly  good-humored.  "When  will  you  have  done  preach- 
ing ?"  a  bishop  murmured  testily,  as  Shaftesbury  was  speaxing  in 
the  House  of  Peers.  "  When  I  am  a  bishop,  my  lord  I"  was  the 
laughing  reply. 

As  a  statesman  Ashley  not  onl;^  stood  high  among  his  contem- 
poraries from  his  wonderful  readiness  and  industry,  but  he  stood 
far  above  them  in  his  scorn  of  personal  profit.  Even  Drvdeiy. 
while  raking  together  every  f^ult  jjp  ^he  Chan,ceUQr»  AWXULllmLJUft 


bands  were  clean.  As  a  political  leader  his  position  was  to  mod- 
em  eyes  ocTd  enough,  in  religion  he  was  at  best  a  Deist^  y^ith 
Bome  fanciful  notions  that^flife''  (}pft*li'  ^«"'  «^"^^^f^^g^>^^"  afari^^** 
and  his  life  was  that  of  a  debauchee.  But,  Deist  and  debauchee 
as  he  was,  he  represented,  as  we  have  seen^  the  Presbyterian  and 


Nonconformist  party  in  the  Royal  CQuncjl.  He  was  the  steady 
auixfibgnaent  advoc^Je  of  toleration^  but  his  Hy/^Vyj.  T^  ftf^lfifl 
on  purely  politicalgrounds.  Tie  saw  jBat  p^rseoi^tif  y  v^"]d  fr^^ 
to  bring  back  th'e'pissenters  to  the^hurch.and  that  the  effyrt  to 
recall  theni  only  Jeftl'rotes  tan  ts  aiyinitea  and  at  tly  merov  <rf 
th^eir  enemies.  But  in  tTieTiemper  of  kngland  after  The  1Siie»Xori' 
tioh  he  saw*lio  hope  of  obtaining  toleratioR  save  from  Ib^  ^^^^v^^X 
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of  the  King.  Wit,  debaaehery,  rapidity  in  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness, were  all  used  to  keep  Charles  firm  in  his  plans  of  toleration, 
and  to  secure  him  as  a  friend  in  the  struggle  which  Ashley  car- 
ried on  against  the  intolerance  of  Clarendon.  Charles,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  his  own  game  to  play,  and  his  own  reasons  for  protect- 
ing Ashley  during  nis  vehement  but  fruitless  struggle  against  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Act,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  the  dissidents.  Fortune  at  last  smiled  on  the  unscrapo- 
lous  ability  with  which  he  entangled  Clarendon  in  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Dutch  war  of  1664,  and  took  advantage  of  the  alien- 
ation of  the  Parliament  to  insure  his  fall.  Of  the  yet  more  un- 
scrupulous bargain  which  followed  we  have  already  spoken.  Ash- 
ley bought,  as  he  believed,  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  the  re- 
lease of  the  imprisoned  Nonconformists,  and  freedom  of  worship 
for  all  dissidents,  at  the  price  of  a  consent  to  the  second  attack  on 
Holland ;  and  he  was  looked  on  by  the  public  at  large  as  the  min- 
ister most  responsible  both  for  the  measures  he  advised  and  the 
measures  he  had  nothing  to  do  with.  But  while  facing  the  gath- 
ering storm  of  unpopularity,  Ashley  learned  in  a  moment  of  drunk- 
en confidence  the  secret  of  the  Kmg's  religion.  He  owned  to  a 
friend  *'his  trouble  at  the  black  cloud  which  was  gathering  over 
England ;''  but,  troubled  as  he  was,  he  still  believed  himself  strong 
enough  to  use  Charles  for  his  own  purposes.  His  acceptance  (3 
the  Chancellorship  and  of  the  Earldom  of  Shaftesbury,  as  well  as 
his  violent  defense  of  the  war  on  opening  the  Parliament,  identi- 
fied him  yet  more  with  the  Royal  policy.  It  was  at  this  moment, 
if  we  credit  a  statement  of  doubtful  authority  in  itself,  but  which 
squares  with  the  sudden  change  in  his  course,  that  he  leaiiied  from 
Arlington  the  secret  of  the  Treaty  of  Dover.  Whether  this  were 
so,  or  whether  suspicion,  as  in  the  people  at  large,  deepened  into 
certainty,  Shaftesbury  saw  he  had  been  duped.  "To  the  bitterness 
of  such  a  discovery  was  added  the  bitterness  of  having  aided  in 
schemes  which  he  abhorred.  His  change  of  policy  was  rapid  and 
complete.  He  suddenly  pressed  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence.  Alone  among  his  fellow-ministers  he  sup- 
ported the  Test  Act  with  extraordinary  vehemence.  HisjuccfiSS 
lO-digplacinjj  jJarofifl.aai  Cvliffordj  And  jn  creAtmiJ.  a  barrier  ftgftiggt 
any  fiitiin>  (^Athnl jg  pf^jects^  grave  him  hopes  orrovcnging  the  ^e* 
ceijb  which  had  been  ja&cticed  gn  him  bv  forcing  his  policy  on 
the  King.  For  the  moment,  indeed,  Charles  was  helpless.  He 
found  himself,  as  he  had  told  Lewis  long  before,  alone  in  his 
realm.  The  Test  Act  had  been  passed  unanimously  by  both 
Houses.  Even  the  Nonconformists  deserted  him,  andf  preferred 
persecution  to  the  supj>ort  of  his  plans.  The  dismissal  of  the  Cath- 
olic ofiicers  made  the  employment  of  force,  if  he  ever  contemplated 
it,  impossible,  while  the  ill  success  of  the  Dutch  war  robbed  him 
of  all  hope  of  aid  from  France.  The  firmness  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  at  last  roused  the  stubborn  energy  of  his  countrymen. 
The  French  conquests  on  land  were  slowly  won  back,  and  at  sea 
the  fleet  of  the  allies  was  still  held  in  check  by  the  fine  seaman- 
ship of  De  Buy ter.     Nor  was  William  less  successful  in  diplomacy 
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than  iu  war.  The  House  of  Austria  was  at  last  roused  to  action 
by  the  danger  which  threatened  Europe,  and  its  union  with  the 
Lnitcd  Provinces  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 
Shaftesbury  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  war;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  threw  himself  into  hearty  alliance  with  the  Country  party 
in  the  Commons,  and  welcomed  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  Prince 
Rupert,  who  wei*e  looked  upon  as  ''  gi*eat  Parliament  men,"  back 
to  the  Koyal  Council.  It  was  to  Shaftesbury's  influence  that 
Charles  attributed  the  dislike  which  the  Commons  displayed  to 
the  war,  and  their  refusal  of  a  grant  of  supplies  for  it  until  fresh 
religious  securities  were  devised.  It  was  at  his  instigation  that 
an  address  was  presented  bv  both  Houses  against  the  plan  of 
marrying  James  to  a  Catholic  princess,  Mary  of  Modeua.  But 
the  projects  of  Shaftesbury  were  suddenly  iuternipted  by  an  un- 
expected act  of  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  King.  The  Houses  were 
no  sooner  prorogued  in  November  than  the  Chancellor  was  or- 
dered to  deliver  up  the  Seals. 

"  It  is  only  laying  down  my  gown  and  buckling  on  my  sword," 
Shaftesbury  is  said  to  have  replied  to  the  Royal  biddmg;  and, 
though  the  words  were  innocent  enough,  for  the  sword  was  part 
of  the  usual  dress  of  a  gentleman,  which  he  must  necessarily  re- 
sume when  he  laid  aside  the  gown  of  the  Chancellor,  they  were 
taken  as  conveying  a  covert  threat.  He  was  still  determmed  to 
force  on  the  King  a  peace  with  the  States.  But  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  dangers  of  the  future  with  even  greater  anxiety  than 

to  those  of  the  present.      Tfia  nulrft  nf  ynrk^  tlift  cn/^Aogflnr  tY>  \\^^ 

throne,  had  owned  himself  a  Catholic,  and  almost  every  one  agreed 
that  secunties  for  the  national  rehgiop  wouldjoe  neofisg^y^UlJLbe 
case  of  his  accession.  J^utl^liaftesDury  saw,  and  it  isJiJs^jj^fifiUl 
merit  that  he  did  see,  that  witlTa  Kins^  like  James,  convinced  of 
hi^_diy.iDe  rijiht  andbigoted  in  luaT  religious  fervor^  secunties  we^ 
ss.     FronTTEeniirTie^itetCT^ 


valueles  ..    .  .     .    ..         ,  ...^^^ 

brother's  exclusion  fi'oni  the  thronejand'^Is  resolve  was  mstitiecl 
dution.  which  finally  cjia  tlie  wort  he  proposed  to  Soi 


bTtE 


e 


lappily  he  was  equally  determined  to  fight  Charles  with  weap- 
ons  as  vile  as  his  own.  The  result  of  Clifford's  resignation,  of 
James's  acknowledgment  of  his  conversion,  had  been  to  destroy 
all  belief  in  the  honesty  of  public  men.  A  panic  of  distrust  had 
begun.    The  fatal  truth  was  whispered  that  Charles  himself  was 

of  the  Test  Act>  it  was  suspecteil-Uiat  mCP 


a  Catholic.     In  suite „__ 

Catholics  in  heart fi.tUl.b.eL4  high  office  ^j^th^  S^ftte.  and  we  know 
that  in  Arlinor'tjiij's  .9ase  the  suspicion  was  just.  Shauesbury  seized 
oiTtTiis  public  alarm,  stirred  aBove'aff^y  a  sense  of  inability  to 
meet  the  secret  dangers  which  day  afler  day  was  disclosing,  as  the 
means  of  carrying  out  his  plans.  He  began  fanning  the  panic  by 
tales  of  a  Papist  rising  in  London,  and  of  a  coming  Irish  revolt 
with  a  Frencn  army  to  back  it.  He  retired  to  bis  house  in  the 
City  to  find  security  against  a  conspiraoy  which  had  been  formed, 
he  said,  to  cut  his  throat.  Meanwhile  ne  rapidly  organised  the 
Country  party  in  the  Parliament,  and  placed  himself  openly  at  its 
bead.    An  address  for  the  removal  of  ministers  ^^  popisbly  amecUd^k 
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of  Enropean  powers,  and  her  subBidies  oould  free  Chiarlei  fi^m 
dependence  on  his  Parliament  Her  army  was  the  finest  in  thsr 
world,. and  Frenoh  soldiers  ooald  put  down  any  resistance  fitaa 
English  patriots.  The  ud  of  Lewis  could  alone  realise  the  aimt 
of  Charles,  and  Charles  was  freed  by  nature  from  any  shame  or 
reluctance  to  pay  the  price  which  Lewis  demanded  for  hk  aid. 
The  price  waa  that  of  a  silent  concurrence  in  his  designs  on  Spain, 
Bobbed  of  its  chief  source  of  wealth  by  the  revolt  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  decay  of  Flanders,  enfeebled  within  by  the  pep> 
I  secution  of  the  Inquisition,  by  the  suppression  of  civil  fieedonsL 
and  by  a  ruinous  financial  oppression,  Spain  had  not  only  onsed 
to  threaten  Europe,  but  herself  trembled  at  the  threats  of  FnuuMi 
The  aim  of  Lewis  was  to  rob  it  of  the  Low  Countries;  but  the 
presence  of  the  French  in  Flanders  was  equally  distastefiil  to  Ed» 
gland  and  to  Holland,  and  in  such  a  contest  Spain  was  sure  of  the 
vd  both  of  these  states  and  of  the  Empire.  For  some  ^eara  Lewkf 
contented  himself  with  perfectiug  his  army,  and  preparing  by  sldU* 
ful  negotiations  to  make  such  a  league  of  the  great  powers  agsinrt 
him  impossible.  His  first  success  in  England  was  in  the  marriaoe 
of  the  King.  Portusal,  which  had  only,  just  shaken  off  Hie  rule 
of  Spain,  was  really  dependent  upon  Fnance;.  and  in  accepting  th^ 
hana  of  Catharine  of  Bragansa  in  spite,  of  the  protests  of  Spain, 
Charles  announced  his  adhesion  to  the  allisoce  of  LewisL  Already 
English  opinion  saw  the  danger  of  such  a  course,  and  veered  around 
to  the  Spanish  side.  As  early  as  1061  the  London  mob  hacked 
the  Spanish  embassador  in  a  street  squabble  for  precedence  with 
the  embassador  of  France.  "We  do  all  naturally  love  the  Span- 
ish," says  Pepys, "  and  hate  the  French."  The  sale  of  Dunkirk, 
tiie  one  result  of  Cromwell's  victories,  to  France  fanned  the  nation- 
al irritation  to  frenzy ;  and  the  war  with  Holland  seemed  at  one 
time  likely  to  end  in  a  war  with  Lewis.  The  war  was  in  itself  a 
serious  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  his  projects.  To  aid  either 
side  was  to  throw  the  other  on  tho  aid  of  Austria  and  Spain,  and 
to  build  up  a  league  which  w^ould  check  France  in  its  aims;  and 
vet  the  peace  which  could  alone  enable  Lewis  to  seize  Flanders 
by  keeping  the  states  of  Europe  disunited  was  impossible  without 
some  sort  of  intervention.  He  was  forced,  therefore,  to  give  aid 
to  Holland,  and  the  news  of  his  purpose  at  once  roused  England 
to  a  hope  of  war.  When  Charles  announced  it  to  the  HouseSi 
"  there  was  a  great  noise,"  says  Louvois,  "  in  the  Parliament  to 
show  the  joy  ofthe  two  Houses  at  the  prospect  of  a  fight  with  us.* 
But  the  dexterous  delays  of  Charles  were  seconded  by  the  skill 
with  which  Lewis  limited  his  aid  to  the  exact  force  which  was 
needful  to  bring  about  a  close  of  the  war,  and  the  sudden  con- 
clusion of  peace  again  left  the  ground  clear  for  his  diplomatic  in* 
trii^ues. 

in  England  the  irritation  was  great  and  universal,  but  it  took  a 
turn  which  helped  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Kin^.  From  the 
moment  when  his  bill  to  vest  a  dispensing  power  m  the  Crown 
had  been  defeated  by  Clarendon^s  stubborn  opposition,  Charlea 
had  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  the  Chancellor.    The  Presbyterian 
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party,  represented  by  Ashley,  united  with  Arlington  and  the  min- 
isters who  were  really  in  favor  of  Catholicism  to  bring  about  his 
overthrow.  But  Clarendon  was  still  strong  in  the  support  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whose  Churchmanship  was  as  resolute  as  his 
Foiled  in  their  efforts  to  displace  him,  his  rivals  availed 


own. 


themselves  of  the  jealousy  of  the  merchant -class  to  drive  him 
against  his  will  into  the  war  with  Holland ;  and  though  the  Chan- 
cellor succeeded  in  forcing  the  Five -Mile  Act  through  the  two 
Houses  in  the  teeth  of  Ashley's  protests,  the  calculations  of  his 
enemies  were  soon  verified.  The  failures  and  shame  of  the  war 
broke  the  union  between  Clarendon  and  the  Parliament ;  his  pride 
and  venality  had  made  him  unpopular  with  the  nation  at  lar^e; 
and  the  threat  of  an  impeachment  enabled  Charles  to  gratify  nis 
long-hoarded  revenue  by  the  dismissal  of  the  Chancellor  from  his 
office,  and  by  an  order  to  quit  the  realm.  By  the  exile  of  Claren- 
don, the  death  of  Southampton,  and  the  retirement  of  Ormond  and 
Nicholas,  the  Cavalier  party  in  the  Council  ceased  to  exist ;  and 
the  section  which  had  originally  represented  the  Presbyterians, 
and  which  under  the  guidance  of  Ashley  bad  struggled  in  vain 
for  toleration  against  the  Churchmen  land  the  Parliament,  came 
to  the  front  of  affairs.  The  religious  policy  of  Charles  had  as 
yet  been  defeated  by  the  sturdy  Churchmanship  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  influence  of  Clarendon,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  Pres- 
byterians as  a  body  to  accept  the  Royal  ^Mndulgence"  at  the  price 
of  a  toleration  of  Catholicism  and  a  recognition  of  the  King's  pow- 
er to  dispense  with  Parliamentary  statutes.  But  there  were  signs 
in  the  recent  conduct  of  the  Parliament  and  in  its  break  with 
the  Chancellor  that  the  policy  of  persecution  had  been  overdone. 
Charles  trusted  that  the  pressure  put  on  the^  Nonconformists^  bj[ 
the  Conventicle  A r*^  ^"*^  ^^^  't<^<^-jQTlft'^<?t_wpuid  drive  tKem  to 
seekJrelief  at  almost  anv  cost,  an^  he  again^  proposed  IT^yenera 

toleration.      He  looked  19  Ashlay  and  hift~pi^rt.y  for  Rnppgy^      feut 

their 


which  had  been  approved  by  the  moderatedivmes  oil  Both'  sFdefr^ 
by  Tillotson  and  JStiUingfleet  on  thie  part  of  the  ChurcK^  as  well"  as 
by  Man  ton  and  .baxter  on  the  part  o^  the  J^onconfomiists — was 
laid  by  the  new  Mmister  beiore  the  Mouse  oi  Uommons.  Even  lis 
rejection  tailed  to  bring  Ashley  and  bis  paity  back  to  their  old 
position.  They  were  still  for  toleration,  but  only  for  a  toleration 
the  benefit  of  which  did  not  extend  to  Catholics,  ^Mn  respect  the 
laws  have  determined  the  principles  of  the  Romish  religion  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  your  Majesty's  person  and  govern- 
ment." The  policy  of  the  Council  at  home  was  determined,  in- 
deed, by  the  look  of  public  affairs  abroad.  Lewis  had  quickly 
shown  the  real  cause  of  the  eagerness  with  which  he  had  pressed 
on  the  Peace  of  Breda  between  England  and  the  Dutch.  He  had 
secured  the  non-interference  of  the  Emperor  by  a  secret  treaty  which 
shared  the  Spanish  dominions  between  the  two  raonarchs  in  case 
the  King  of  Spain  died  without  an  heir.    England,  as  he  believed^ 
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was  held  in  cheek  by  Charles,  and  Holland  was  too  exbansted  bj 
the  late  war  to  interfere  alone.  On  the  very  day  therefore  on 
which  the  treaty  was  signed  he  sent  in  his  formal  claims  on  the 
Low  Conntries;  his  wrmj  at  once  took  the  field,  and  the  &U  oi 
six  fortresses  without  resistance  left  Tnrenne  master  of  Flanders. 
Holland  at  once  protested  and  armed ;  bat  it  could  do  nothinc 
without  aid,  and  its  appeal  to  England  remained  unanswered 
Lewis  was  ready  to  pay  a  high  price  for  English  neutrality.  Ha 
offered  to  admit  England  to  a  snare  in  the  eventual  partition  or 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  to  assign  to  her  the  American  posses- 
sions of  the  Spanish  crown,  if  she  would  assent  to  his  schemes  on 
the  Low  Countries*  Charles  was  already,  in  fact,ennged  in  secret 
negotiations  on  this  basis,  but  the  projects  of  the  Kins  were  soon 
checked  by  the  threatening  tone  or  the  Parliament,  and  by  Uie  at> 
titude  of  hu  own  ministers.  To  Ashley  and  his  followers  an  in- 
crease of  the  French  power  seemed  dan^rous  to  English  Protest 
autism.  Even  Arlington,  Catholic  as  m  heart  he  was,  thoQirlit 
more  of  the  political  interests  of  England,  and  of  the  invariaUs 
resolve  of  its  statesmen  since  Elizabeth's  day  to  keep  the  Freneh 
out  of  Flanders,  than  of  the  interests  of  Catholicism.  Lewii^ 
warned  of  his  danger,  still  strove  to  win  over  English  opinion  b^ 
offers  of  peace  on  moderate  terms,  while  he  was  writing  to  IW* 
renne,  **  I  am  turning  over  in  my  h^td  things  that  are  &r  from 
impossible,  and  go  to  carry  them  into  execution  whatever  thej 
may  cost."  Three  armies  were,  in  fact,  ready  to  march  on  Spai% 
Oermany,  and  Flanders,  when  Arlington  dispatched  Sir  William 
Temple  to  the  Hague,  and  the  signature  of  a  Triple  Alliance  ben 
tween  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  bound  Lewis  to  the  terms 
he  had  offered  as  a  blind,  and  forced  on  him  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Few  measures  have  won  a  greater  popularity  than  the  Triple 
Alliance.  "  It  is  the  only  good  public  thing,"  says  Pepys, "  that 
hath  been  done  since  the  King  came  to  England."  Even  the  Tory 
Dryden  counted  among  the  worst  of  Shaftesbury's  crimes  that 
'^  the  Triple  Bond  he  broke."  In  form,  indeed,  the  Alliance  simply 
bound  Ijcwis  to  adhere  to  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  himself,  and 
those  advantageous  terms.  But,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  it  utter- 
ly ruined  his  plana  It  brought  about  that  union  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  against  which,  as  he  felt  instinctively,  his  ambition  would 
dash  itself  in  vain.  It  was  Arlington's  aim  to  make  the  Alliance 
the  nucleus  of  a  greater  confederation ;  and  he  tried  not  only  to 
perpetuate  it,  but  to  include  within  it  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  House  of  Austria.  His  efforts  were  foiled ;  but  the 
'^  Triple  Bond "  bore  within  it  the  germs  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
which  at  last  saved  Europe.  To  England  it  at  once  brought  back 
the  reputation  which  she  had  lost  since  the  death  of  CromwelL 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  return  to  the  Protector's  policj  of  a  league  with 
the  Protestant  powers  of  the  North  as  a  secunty  against  the  ag- 
gression of  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  South.  Jaut  it  was  not  so 
much  the  action  of  England  which  had  galled  the  pride  of  Lewis 
as  the  energy  and  success  of  Holland.    That  '^  a  nation  of  shop- 
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keepers''  (for  Lewis  applied  the  phrase  to  Holland  long  before 
Napoleon  applied  it  to  England)  should  have  foiled  his  plans  at 
the  very  moment  of  their  ]*ealization  "  stung  him,"  he  owned, "  to 
the  quick."  If  he  refrained  from  an  instant  attack  it  was  to  nurse 
a  surer  revenge.  His  steady  aim  during  the  three  years  which 
followed  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  to  isolate  the  United 
Provinces,  to  bring  about  again  the  neutrality  of  the  Empire,  to 
break  the  Triple  Alliance  by  detaching  Sweden  and  by  securing 
Charles,  and  to  leave  his  prey  without  help,  save  from  the  idle 
good-will  of  Brandenburg  ana  Spain.  His  diplomacy  was  every 
where  successful,  but  it  was  nowhere  so  successful  as  with  En- 
gland. Charles  had  been  stirred  to  a  momentary  pride  by  the 
success  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  he  had  never  seriously  aban- 
doned his  policy,  and  he  was  i*esolute  at  last  to  play  an  active  pai*t 
in  realizing  it.  It  was  clear  that  little  was  to  oe  hoped  for  from 
his  old  plans  of  uniting  the  Catholics  and  the  Nonconformists,  and 
from  this  moment  he  surrendered  himself  utterly  to  Franca  The 
Triple  Alliance  was  hardly  concluded  when  he  declared  to  Lewis 
his  purpose  of  entering  into  an  alliance  with  him,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. He  owned  to  being  the  only  man  in  his  kingdom  who  de- 
sired such  a  league,  but  he  was  determined  to  realize  his  desire, 
whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  his  ministers.  His  ministers, 
indeed,  he  meant  either  to  bring  over  to  his  schemes  or  to  outwit. 
Two  of  them,  Arlington  and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  were  Catholics 
in  heart  like  the  King;  and  they  were  summoned,  with  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  already  secretlv  embraced  Catholicism,  to  a  con- 
ference in  which  Charles,  after  pledging  them  to  secrecy,  declared 
himself  a  Catholic,  and  asked  their  counsel  as  to  the  means  of  es- 
tablishing the  Catholic  religion  in  his  realm.  It  was  resolved  by 
the  four  to  applv  to  Jjewis  for  aid  in  this  purpose ;  arid  Charles 
proceeded  to  seek  from  the  King  a  '^  protection,"  to  use  the  words 
of  the  French  embassador,  '^  of  which  he  has  always  hoped  to  feel 
the  powerful  effects  in  the  execution  of  his  design  of  changing  the 
present  state  of  religion  in  England  for  a  better,  and  of  establish- 
ing his  authority  so  as  to  be  able  to  retain  his  subjects  in  the  obe- 
dience they  owe  him."  He  offered  to  declare  his  religion,  and  to 
join  France  in  an  attack  on  Holland,  if  Lewis  would  grant  him  a 
subsidy  equal  to  a  million  a  year.  On  this  basis  a  secret  treaty 
was  negotiated  in  the  year  1670  at  Dover  between  Chsirles  and 
his  sister  Hennetta,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  It  provided  that 
Charles  should  announce  his  conversion,  and  that  in  case  of  any 
disturbance  arising  from  such  a  step  he  should  be  supported  by  a 
French  army  and  a  French  subsidy.  War  was  to  be  declared  by 
both  powers  against  Holland,  England  furnishing  a  small  land 
force,  but  bearing  the  chief  burden  of  the  contest  at  sea,  on  con- 
dition of  an  annual  subsidy  of  three  millions  of  francs.  In  the 
event  of  the  King  of  Spain's  death  without  a  son,  Charles  prom- 
ised to  support  France  m  her  claims  upon  Flanders. 

Nothing  marks  better  the  political  profligacy  of  the  age  than 
that  Arlington,  the  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  should  have  been 
chosen  as  the  confidant  of  Charles  in  his  Treaty  of  Dover.     Bat 
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was  held  in  check  by  CharleSy  and  Holland  was  too  exbanated  \j 
the  late  war  to  interfere  alone.  On  the  yery  day  therefore  on 
which  the  treaty  was  signed  he  sent  in  his  formal  claims  on  the 
Low  Conntries;  his  wcmj  at  once  took  the  field,  and  the  fiill  oi 
six  fortresses  without  resistance  left  Tnrenne  master  of  Fhmders^ 
Holland  at  once  protested  and  armed ;  bnt  it  could  do  nothing 
without  aid,  and  its  appeal  to  England  remained  unanswered 
Lewis  was  ready  to  pay  a  high  price  for  English  neutrality.  Ha 
offered  to  admit  England  to  a  snare  in  the  eventual  partition  or 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  to  assign  to  her  the  American  posses- 
sions of  the  Spanuh  crown,  if  she  would  assent  to  his  schemes  on 
the  Low  Countries*  Charles  was  already,  in  fact,enffaged  in  secret 
negotiations  on  this  basis,  but  the  projects  of  the  £nff  were  soon 
checked  by  the  threatening  tone  or  the  Parliament,  and  by  Uie  at> 
titude  of  his  own  ministers.  To  Ashley  and  his  followers  an  in- 
crease of  the  French  power  seemed  dan^rous  to  English  Protest 
antism.  Even  Arlin^n,  Catholic  as  in  heart  he  was,  thought 
more  of  the  political  mterests  of  England,  and  of  the  invariaols 
resolve  of  its  statesmen  since  Elizabeth's  day  to  keep  the  FvoiA 
out  of  Flanders,  than  of  the  interests  of  Catholicism.  Lewii^ 
warned  of  his  danger,  still  strove  to  win  over  English  opinion  by 
offers  of  peace  on^  moderate  terms,  while  he  was  writing  to  T^ 
renne,  *'  I  am  turning  over  in  my  h^td  things  that  are  &r  from 
impossible,  and  go  to  carry  them  into  execution  whatever  thej 
may  cost.''  Three  armies  were,  in  fact,  ready  to  march  on  Spaing 
Oermany,  and  Flanders,  when  Arlington  dispatched  Sir  WiUisni 
Temple  to  the  Hague,  and  the  signature  of  a  Triple  Alliance  be- 
tween England,  Holland,  and  Sweden  bound  Lewis  to  the  terms 
he  had  offered  as  a  blind,  and  forced  on  him  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle. 

Few  measures  have  won  a  greater  popularity  than  the  Triple 
Alliance.  "  It  is  the  only  good  public  thing,"  says  Pepys,  "  that 
hath  been  done  since  the  King  came  to  England."  Even  the  Tory 
Dryden  counted  among  the  worst  of  Shaftesbury's  crimes  that 
''  the  Triple  Bond  he  broke.''  In  form, indeed,  the  Alliance  simply 
bound  Jjcwis  to  adhere  to  terms  of  ))eace  proposed  by  himself,  and 
those  advantageous  terms.  But,  in  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  it  utter- 
ly ruined  his  plana  It  brought  about  that  union  of  the  powers  of 
Europe  against  which,  as  he  felt  instinctively,  his  ambition  would 
dash  itself  in  vain.  It  was  Arlington's  aim  to  make  the  Alliance 
the  nucleus  of  a  greater  confederation ;  and  he  tried  not  only  to 
perpetuate  it,  but  to  include  within  it  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  House  of  Austria.  His  efforts  were  foiled;  bnt  the 
'^ Triple  Bond"  bore  within  it  the  germs  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
which  at  last  saved  Europe.  To  England  it  at  once  brought  back 
the  reputation  which  she  had  lost  since  the  death  of  CromwelL 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  return  to  the  Protector's  policj  of  a  league  with 
the  Protestant  powers  of  the  North  as  a  secunty  against  the  ag* 
gression  of  the  Catholic  powers  of  the  South,  jaut  it  was  not  so 
much  the  action  of  England  which  had  galled  the  pride  of  Lewis 
as  the  energy  and  success  of  Holland.    That  '^  a  nation  of  shop- 
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keepers''  (for  Lewis  applied  the  phrase  to  Holland  long  before 
Napoleon  applied  it  to  England)  should  have  foiled  his  plans  at 
the  very  moment  of  their  realization  "  stung  him,"  he  owned, "  to 
the  quick."  If  he  refrained  from  an  instant  attack  it  was  to  nurse 
a  surer  revenge.  His  steady  aim  during  the  three  years  which 
followed  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  to  isolate  the  United 
Provinces,  to  bring  about  again  the  neutrality  of  the  Empire,  to 
break  the  Triple  Alliance  by  detaching  Sweden  and  by  securing 
Charles,  and  to  leave  his  prey  without  help,  save  from  the  idle 
good-will  of  Brandenburg  and  Spain.  His  diplomacy  was  every 
where  successful,  but  it  was  nowhere  so  successful  as  with  En- 
gland. Charles  had  been  stirred  to  a  momentary  pride  by  the 
success  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  but  he  had  never  seriously  aban- 
doned his  policy,  and  he  was  i*esolute  at  last  to  play  an  active  pai*t 
in  realizing  it.  It  was  clear  that  little  was  to  oe  hoped  for  from 
his  old  plans  of  uniting  the  Catholics  and  the  Nonconformists,  and 
from  this  moment  he  surrendered  himself  utterly  to  France.  The 
Triple  Alliance  was  hardly  concluded  when  he  declared  to  Lewis 
liis  purpose  of  entering  into  an  alliance  with  him,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. He  owned  to  being  the  only  man  in  his  kingdom  who  de- 
sired such  a  league,  but  he  was  determined  to  realize  his  desire, 
whatever  might  be  the  sentiments  of  his  ministers.  His  ministers, 
indeed,  he  meant  either  to  bring  over  to  his  schemes  or  to  outwit. 
Two  of  them,  Arlington  and  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  were  Catholics 
in  heart  like  the  King;  and  they  were  summoned,  with  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  already  secretly  embi*aced  Catholicism,  to  a  con- 
ference in  which  Charles,  after  pledging  them  to  secrecy,  declared 
bimself  a  Catholic,  and  asked  their  counsel  as  to  the  means  of  es- 
tablishing the  Catholic  religion  in  his  realm.  It  was  resolved  by 
the  four  to  apply  to  Jjewis  for  aid  in  this  purpose ;  arid  Charles 
proceeded  to  seek  from  the  King  a  "  protection,"  to  use  the  words 
of  the  French  embassador, ''  of  which  he  has  always  hoped  to  feel 
the  powerful  effects  in  the  execution  of  his  design  of  changing  the 
present  state  of  religion  in  England  for  a  better,  and  of  establish- 
ing his  authority  so  as  to  be  able  to  retain  his  subjects  in  the  obe- 
dience they  owe  him."  He  offered  to  declare  his  religion,  and  to 
join  France  in  an  attack  on  Holland,  if  Lewis  would  grant  him  a 
subsidy  equal  to  a  million  a  year.  On  this  basis  a  secret  treaty 
w*as  negotiated  in  the  year  1070  at  Dover  between  Charles  and 
his  sister  Henrietta,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  It  provided  that 
Charles  should  announce  his  conversion,  and  that  in  case  of  any 
disturbance  arising  from  such  a  step  he  should  be  supported  by  a 
French  army  and  a  French  subsidy.  War  was  to  be  declared  by 
both  powers  against  Holland,  England  furnishing  a  small  land 
force,  but  bearing  the  chief  burden  of  the  contest  at  sea,  on  con- 
dition of  an  annual  subsidy  of  three  millions  of  francs.  In  the 
event  of  the  King  of  Spain's  death  without  a  son,  Charles  prom- 
ised to  support  France  m  her  claims  npon  Flanders. 

Nothing  marks  better  the  political  profligacy  of  the  age  than 
that  Arlington,  the  author  of  tiie  Triple  Alliance,  should  have  been 
chosen  as  the  confidant  of  Charles  in  his  Treaty  of  Dover.     Bat 
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of  Sir  Wiliimm  Temple,  tlie  negotiator  of  the  TMple  Alliawofc 
from  hiB  embMsy  at  the  Hague  to  fill  the  poet  of  Sepretarj  ei 
State,  promised  a  foreign  polioy  which  would  again  place  Ah 
gland  nigh  among  the  Eotopean  powera  Temple  returned  with 
a  plan  ot  administration  whieb^  fruitless  as  it  directly  jvroTedy 
is  of  great  importance  as  marking  the  silent  ohan^  which  was 
passing  over  tne  Constitution*  Uke  many  men  ot  his  time,  he 
was  equally  alarmed  at  the  power  both  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
Parliamentb  In  moments  of  national  excitement  the  power  of 
the  Houses  seemed  irreMstible.  They  had  overthrown  Clareii- 
don.  They  had  overthrown  Clifford  and  the  GabaL  They  had 
just  overthrown  Danbv.  But  though  thcT  were  atroiq;  enoq^ 
m  the  end  to  punish  ill  government,  they  showed  no  power  of  ae- 
curing  eood  government  or  of  permanently  influencing  the  poliev 
of  the  Crown.  For  nineteen  years,  in  fact^  with  a  Parliament  at 
ways  sitting,  Charles  had  had  it  all  his  own  way.  He  had  mada 
war  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  he  had  refused  to  maka 
war  when  the  nation  demanded  it  While  every  Englishman 
hated  France,  he  had  made  England  a  mere  dependency  of  the 
French  King.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  thiuffSias  it  was  aft^ 
erward  found,  was  a  very  simple  one.  By  a  cnaim  which  wt 
shall  have  to  trace,  the  Ifinistry  has  now  become  a.  Committee  of 
State  officers,  named  by  the  miyorit^  of  the  Bouse  of  Commons 
from  among  the  more  prominent  of  its  representativea  in  cither 
House,  whose  object  in  accepting  office  is  to  do  the  wiU  of  that 
majority.  So  long  as  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
itself  represents  the  more  powerful  current  of  public  opinion,  it 
is  clear  that  such  an  arrangement  mskes  government  an  accurate 
reflection  of  the  national  will.  But  obvious  as  such  a  plan  may 
seem  to  us,  it  had  as  yet  occurred  to  no  English  statesman.  Even 
to  Temple  the  one  remedy  seemed  to  lie  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Royal  Council  to  its  older  powers.  This  body,  composed  as  it 
was  of  the  great  officers  of  the  Court,  the  Royal  Ti-easurer  and 
Secretaries,  and  a  few  nobles  specially  summoned  to  it  by  the 
sovereign,  formed  up  to  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  a  sort  of 
deliberative  assembly  to  which  the  graver  matters  of  public  ad- 
ministration were  commonly  submitted  bv  the  Crown.  A  prac- 
tice, however,  of  previously  submitting  such  measures  to  a  smaller 
body  of  the  more  important  councilors  must  always  have  existed ; 
and  under  James  this  secret  committee,  which  was  then  known 
as  the  Cabala  or  Cabal,  b^an  almost  wholly  to  supersede  the 
Council  itself.  In  the  large  and  balanced  Council  which  was 
formed  after  the  Restoration  all  real  power  rested  with  the  "  Ca- 
bala "  of  Clarendon,  Southampton,  Oimond,  Monk,  and  the  two 
Secretaries;  and  on  Clarendon's  fall  these  were  succeeded  by 
Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckinp:ham,  Ashley,  and  Lauderdale.  By  a 
mere  coincidence  the  initials  of  the  latter  names  formed  the  word 
*' Cabal,"  which  has  ever  since  retained  the  sinister  meaning 
their  unpopularity  gave  to  it.  The  effect  of  these  smaller  com- 
mittees had  undoubtedly  been  to  remove  the  check  which  the 
larger  numbers  and  the  more  popular  composition  of  the  Royal 
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Conncil  laid  npon  the  Crown.  The  unscmpaloas  projects  which 
made  the  Cabal  of  Clifford  and  his  fellows  a  by-word  among 
Englishmen  could  never  have  been  laid  before  a  council  of  great 
peers  and  hereditary  officers  of  State.  To  Temple,  therefore,  the 
organization  of  the  Conncil  seemed  to  furnish  a  check  on  mera 
personal  government  which  Parliament  was  unable  to  supply. 
For  this  purpose  the  Cabala,  or  Cabinet,  as  it  was  now  becom- 
ing the  fashion  to  term  the  confidential  committee  of  the  Coun- 
icil,  was  abolished.  The  Council  itself  was  restricted  to  thirty 
members,  and  their  joint  income  was  not  to  fall  below  £300,000, 
a  sum  little  less  than  what  was  estimated  as  the  income  of  the 
whole  House  of  Commons.  A  body  of  great  nobles  and  pro- 
prietors, not  too  numerous  for  secret  deliberation,  and  wealthy 
enough  to  counterbalance  either  the  Commons  or  the  Crown, 
would  form.  Temple  hoped,  a  barrier  against  the  violence  and 
aggression  of  the  one  power,  and  a  check  on  the  mere  despotism 
of  the  other. 

The  new  Conncil  and  the  new  ministry  gave  fair  hope  of  a  wise 
and  patriotio  government.  But  the  difficulties  were  still  great. 
The  nation  was  frenzied  with  suspicion  and  panic.  The  elections 
to  the  new  Parliament  had  taken  place  amid  a  whirl  of  excite- 
ment which  left  no  place  for  candidates  of  the  Court ;  and  so  un- 
manageable was  the  temper  of  the  Commons  that  Shaftesbury 
was  unable  to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  bargain  with  Charles. 
The  Commons  insisted  on  carrying  the  impeachment  of  Danby 
to  the  bar  of  the  Lords.  The  appointment  of  the  new  ministry, 
indeed,  was  welcomed  with  a  burst  of  general  joy ;  but  the  dis- 
banding of  the  army  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Duke  of  York  to 
Holland  at  the  King's  command  failed  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence. At  the  lyottom  of  the  panic  lay  the  dread  of  a  Catholic 
to  the  throne,  a  drea^  which  the  after  history  of  JnmeH 
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fully  justified.     Shaftesbury  was  earnest  for  the  exclusion  of 
James,  but  as  yet  the  maiontv  oi  the  y 
step,  and  supported  a  plan  which  Char] 
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arch's  hands.  The  last  Parliament  of  the  preceding  reign 
to  continue  to  sit ;  and  the  appointment  of  sAl  councilors,  ludges^ 
lord-lieutenants,  and  officers  m  the  fleet  was  vested  in  the  two 
Houses  so  long  as  a  Catholic  sovereign  was  on  the  throne.  The 
extent  of  these  provisions  showed  the  pressure  which  Charles 
felt ;  but  Shaftesbury  was  undoubtedly  nght  in  setting  the  plan 
aside  as  at  once  insufficient  and  impracticable.  He  continued 
to  advocate  the  Exclusion  in  the  Royal  Council ;  and  a  bill  for 
depriving  James  of  his  right  to  the  Grown,  and  for  devolving  it 
on  the  next  Protestant  in  the  line  of  succession,  was  introduced 
into  the  Commons  by  his  adherents  and  passed  the  House  by  a 
large  majority.  It  was  known  that  Charles  would  use  his  in- 
fluence with  th^  Peers  for  its  rejection.  The  Earl  therefore  fell 
back  on  the  tactics  of  Pym.  A  bold  Remonstrance  was  pre- 
pared in  the  Oommoni.    The  City  of  London  was  ready  ^v\.\i  vc^\ 
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addrest  to  the  two  Hobsm  iq  fiiTor  of  the  bill  All  Charle6  oooU 
do  wftt  to  gam  time  by  the  prorogation  of  the  FteliameDt  fiw  a 
few  months. 

But  delay  wonld  hare  been  oBeless  had  the  Country  party  ra- 
mained  at  one.  The  temper  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Honae  of 
Commons  waa  so  hotly  proiionnoed  in  fiivor  of  the  Bzolasion  of 
the  Dnke  that  anion  among  the  patriot  nunbters  most  in  the 
end  have  secnred  it,  and  spared  England  the  neoesnty  for  the 
Revolution  of  1688.  The  wiser  leaders  amongthem, inmed, were 
already  leaning  to  the  very  change  which  that  Revolution  brought 
about.  If  James  were  pMsed  over,  his  daughter  Mary,  the  wife 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange^  stood  next  in.  tibe.  order  of  sucoessioo; 
and  the  plan  of  Temple,  usez,  and  Halifax  was  to.bring  the  Prinoe 
over  to  England  during^  the  prorogation,  to  introduce  him  into  the 
Counci],  and  to  pave  his  way  to  the  throne.    TT^lifppSly  ftji^ftp. 

bury  was  ennfempliiting  a  vary  diflbrffiit  fiftfir<ii^„  ^ftr  rtmatma. 
which  ^till  w>wi*in  nh«»i|yft    lift  ^jmpiafod  t 

His  desire  for  a  more  radical  change  may^have  been  prompted 
the  maxim  ascribed  to  mm  tn^y*^*  ^^  tjila  tp^ices  a  goodTHT 
But,  whatever  were  bis  motives,  be  had  resolved  to  set  aside 
claim  of  both  James  and  his  children,  and  to 
Monmouth  on  the  throne.   Monmouth  was 
bastards^  a  weak  and  worthTess  i 
tbrongh  bMperynal  beauty  ana 
haa  just  reiurnd  in  tnnmpn  tronl 


tinte 


rom  suppressing  a  revolt  wbicb  had 
broken  oat  among  the  Scotch  Covenanters  in  the  western  shires; 
and  the  tale  was  at  once  set  about  of  a  secret  marrii^e  between 
the  King  and  his  mother,  which  would  have  made  him  lawful  heir 
to  the  throne.  Shaftesbury  almost  openly  espoused  his  cause. 
He  pressed  the  King  to  give  him  the  command  of  the  Guards, 
which  would  have  put  the  only  military  force  in  Monmouth's  hands. 
Left  all  alone  in  this  course  by  the  opposition  of  his  colleao^ues, 
the  Earl  threw  himself  more  and  more  on  the  support  of  the  Plot 
The  prosecution  of  its  victims  was  pushed  recklessly  on.  Three 
Catholics  were  hanged  in  London.  Eight  priests  were  put  to 
death  in  the  country.  Porsni^'ants  and  informers  spread  terror 
throuffh  every  Popish  household.  Shaftesbury  counted  on  the  re-  . 
assembling  of  the  Parliament  to  bring  all  this  terror  to  bear  upon 
the  King.  But  Charles  had  already  seized  on  the  breach  which 
the  Earl's  policy  had  made  in  the  ranks  of  the  Country  party.  He 
saw  that  Shaftesbury  was  unsupported  by  any  of  his  colleai^nes 
save  Russell.  To  Temple,  Essex,  or  Halifax  it  seemed  possible  to 
b^ingabout  the j,ucfifiaflioii.Qf  Mury  witt^r^^i^  ^p^yyfft!**"^  T^YOlllMf^t 
bpi.to  sejf  iwHe,  noJ^QsUy  the  rijjht  of  Jame8p[)ut  the  rifi^ht  of  his 
Protestant  "cBilaren,  was  to  insure  sT  omT'  wan  'i*be  influence, 
however,  6T  Shaftesbury' over  the  Cominbns' promised  a  speedy 
recognition  of  Monmouth,  and  Temple  could  only  meet  this  by 
advising  Charles  to  dissolve  the  Parliament. 

Shaf^bnry's  anger  vented  itself  in  threats  that  the  advisers  of 
this  dissolution  should  pay  for  it  with  their  heads.  The  danger 
was  brought  home  to  them  by  a  sudden  illness  of  the  King; 
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Aod  the  prospect  of  ruin  if  Hoiimonth  should  succeed  in  bis  design 
drew  the  moderate  party  in  the  CoudcII,  whether  they  would  or 
not,  to  the  Duke  of  York.  It  was  the  alarm  which  Essex  and  Hal- 
ifax felt  at  the  threats  of  Shaflesbury  which  made  them  advise 
the  recall  of  James  on  the  King's  illness;  and  though  the  Duke 
again  withdrew  to  Edinburgh  on  his  brother's  recovery,  the  same 
ministers  encouraged  Charles  to  send  Honmouth  out  of  the  coun- 
try and  to  diamiaa  Shaftesbury  himself  from  the  Council,  The  dia- 
I inissnl  was  the  aifrnal  for  a  atruggle  to  whoae  danger  Char] 


'fa"r  fVom  hiinitiiig  hiniBPlt.  "^yhatbad  nflvml  lljpi  (lIl  lioty  Waa  hi 
Conical  courage.  In  the  midst  of  the  ^error  and  panio  of  the  1*101, 
rgfU/'woiidered  to  see  him  qui fn  cheerfn^  amid  Bnr.h  an  intricacy 


of  trgiibieg,"  qpya  the  courllv  Kcreaby,  "  but  it  was  not  ii 


ry  »  diamissal, 

Charica  was  seen  fialiiug  and  aauiitering  aa  usual  in  Windsor  Park. 
But  cloaer  observers  than  Reresby  saw^eneath  this  veil  of  indolent 
unconcern  a  consciousness  of  new  danger.  "From  this  time,"  butb 
Burnet,  "  his  temper  was  observed  to  change  very  visibly."  St 
hqcfiinc,  jn  fapt."suHen  ftf^^  thong^i^^l.  hg  saw  that.be  bad  to  do 
with  a  Btrange  aoit  of  peonlo^  tl\at  f,onld  neithfirlje 


frichtened."  But  he  faced  the  danger  with  his  orTuuBcrupulona 
coolnesa!  Ho  reopened  secret  negotiations  with  France.  Lewis 
was  as  alarmed  as  Charles  himself  at  the  warlike  temper  of  the 
nation,  and  as  anxious  to  prevent  the  assembly  of  a  Parliament; 
but  the  terms  on  which  he  offered  a  subsidy  were  too  hnmiliating 
even  for  the  King's  acceptance.  The  failure  forced  him  to  sum- 
mon a  new  Paviiameut ;  and  the  terror,  which  Shaftesbury  was 
busily  feeding  with  new  tales  of  massaci-e  and  invasion,  i-etnrned 
members  even  more  violent  than  the  members  of  the  House  he  had 
just  d.ismissed.  Even  the  Council  shrank  from  the  King's  proposal 
to  prorogue  this  Parliament  at  its  first  meeting  in  16B0,  but  Charles 
persisted.  Alone  as  he  stood,  he  was  firm  in  his  resolve  to  gain  time, 
for  time,  as  he  saw,  was  working  in  his  favor.  The  tide  of  public 
symuathy  was  beginning  to  turn.  The  perjnry  of  Oates  proved  too 
mucn  at  last  for  the  credulity  of  juries ;  and  the  acquittal  of  four  of 
his  victims  was  a  sign  that  the  panic  was  beginning  to  ebb.  A  far 
stronger  proof  of  tilts  was  seen  in  the  immense  efforts  which  Shafles- 
Ihury  made  to  maintain  it  Fresh  informers  were  brought  foc^ 
ward  to  swear  to  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  Earl  himself, 
and  to  the  share  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  conspiracies  of  his  fel- 
low Papists.  A  paper  found  in  a  meal-tub  was  produced  as  evi- 
dence of  the  new  danger.  Gigantic  torch-light  processions  parad- 
ed the  streets  of  Loudon,  and  the  ^gy  of  the  Pope  was  bumod 
amid  the  wild  outcry  of  a  vast  multitade. 

Acta  of  yet  greater  daring  showed  the  lengths  to  which  Shaftes- 
bury was  now  ready  to  go^  He  bad  grown  npamid  the  tu- 
mults of  civil  war,  and,  gray-headed  as  ho  was,  the  fire  and  reha- 
mencG  of  his  early  daya  seemed  to  awake  again  in  the  aingalar  reok- 
leesness  with  which  lie  drove  on  the  nation  to  a  new  struggle  in 
arms.     In  1080  he  formed  a  committee  for  promoting  «>%vUSA!9%\ 
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tbroaghoat  the  oonntiy ;  and  the  petitione  which  it  drew  up  fbr 
the  agsembly  of  die  Parliament  were  sent  to  evei^  town  and  grand 
jary,  and  sent  back  wain  with  thousands  of  siffnatures.  Motf- 
mouth,  in  spite  of  the  King's  orders,  returned  at  Snaftesbury's  call 
to  London ;  and  a  daring  pamphlet  pointed  him  out  as  the  na- 
tion's leader  in  the  coming  struggle  Mainst  Popery  and  tyranny. 
So  great  was  the  alarm  <n  the  Coun(^  that  the  garrison  in  every 
fortress  was  held  in  readiness  for  instant  wan  But  the  danger  was 
really  over.  The  tide  of  opinion  had  fairly  turned.  Aoquiital  fol- 
lowed acauittaL     A  rgaction  of  hftiryir  and  Tamrtntfi  at  tf  *- 

wliiffh  m  hnrrifd  vintfin  aftf  r  vifitim  to  thh  yillgwg,gff^ 

the  pitiless   frntf  ^^'^'*    Rtntffii»hnry  hftd  fiMini>ji  in^ 

4,HyM>nn  AS  thA  nation  wha  fnr  «  PrA»A>f  >nf.  mn^i^ratf^^  itM  m^^^  ^ 
j^Stice  revolted  ^y^inftt  t^*^  wmncr  thm^tATWii  fj%  Jafn<Mi*b  PrntrtUfa 


£ 


^t  iy[|yidren :  and  every  gentleman  in  the  real^nTeJt  insultciil  at  tM 
project  of  ■flttincr  Mftrv  asi^o  to  pnt  ti^  crown  or  Kn^l 

memory,  too,  oi  tbe  Uivil  War  was 


Kd^wn*:^^''^ 


still  fresh  and  keen,  and  the  rumor  of  an  outbreak  of  revolt  rallied 
every  loyalist  around  the  King.  The  host  of  petitions  which  Shafkes- 
bnry  procured  from  the  counties  was  answered  by  a  counter  hoti 
of  addresses  from  thousands  who  declared  their  ^abhorrence* 
of  the  plans  aj^nst  the  Crown.  The  country  was  divided  into 
two  great  factions  of  ^  petitioners  "  and  ^  abhorrers,"  the  germs  d 
the  two  great  parties  of  ^  Whigs  **  and  ^Tories"  which  have  play- 
ed so  prominent  a  part  in  our  political  history  from  the  time  cff 
the  Exclusion  Bill  Charles  at  once  took  advantage  of  this  turn  of 
affkirs.  ^f  FBSft^^^  ♦K^'n.iir^  /^f  y|^|«^p  f^  ^^v^^  n^xn.^  He  received 
tbe  resignations  of  Russell  and  Cavendish,  who  alone  in  the  Coun- 
cil still  supported  Shaftesbury's  projects,  ^'  with  all  his  heart" 
Shaftesbury  met  defiance  with  defianca  Followed  by  a  crowd  of 
his  adherents,  he  attended  before  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex,  to 
present  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  Catholic  recusant,  and  the  Kind's 
mistress,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  as  a  national  nuisance,  while 
Monmouth  returned  to  make  a  progress  ^through  the  country^  anT 


won  favor  every  where  bvtis  winning  demeanoK  AiK>ve  ai 
Shaftesbury  relied  on  the  temper  of  the  Commons,  elected  as  they 
had  been  in  the  very  heat  of  the  panic  and  irritated  by  the  long 
prorogation ;  and  the  first  act  of  the  House  on  meeting  m  October 
was  to  vote  that  their  care  should  be  ^'  to  suppress  Popery  and  pre- 
vent a  Popish  successor.''  Rumors  of  a  Catholic  plot  m  Ireland 
were  hardly  needed  to  push  the  Exclusion  Bill  through  the  Com- 
mons without  a  division  ;  and  even  the  Council  wavered  before  the 
resolute  temper  of  their  opponents.  Temple  and  Essex  both  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  the  Exclusion.  Of  all  the  leaders  of 
the  Country  party,  only  Lord  Halifax  now  remained  opposed  to  it, 
and  his  opposition  simply  aimed  at  securing  its  object  oy  less  vio- 
lent means.  **My  Lord  Halifax  is  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the 
Prince  of  Oranee,"  the  French  embassador,  Barillon,  wrote  to  his 
master,  **and  wnst  he  seems  to  be  doing  for  the  Duke  of  York  is 
really  in  order  to  make  an  opening  for  a  compromise  by  which  the 
of  Orange  may  benefit."    But  Charles  eagerly  seized  on 
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this  fatal  disunion  in  the  only  party  which  could  effectively  check 
his  designs.  He  dismissed  Essex  and  Temple,  and  backed  by  his 
personal  influence  the  eloquence  of  Halifax  in  bringing  about  the 
rejection  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  in  the  Lords.  The  same  fate  await- 
ed Shaftesbury's  despairing  efforts  to  pass  a  Bill  of  Divorce,  which 
would  have  enabled  Charles  to  put  away  his  queen  on  the  ground 
of  barrenness,  and  by  a  fresh  marriage  to  give  a  Protestant  heir  to 
the  throne. 

Bold  as  the  King's  action  had  been,  it  rested  for  support  simply 
on  the  change  in  public  feeling,  and  this  Shaftesbury  resolved  to 
check  and  turn  by  a  great  public  impeachment  which  would  revive 
and  establish  the  general  belief  in  the  Plot.  Lord  Stafford,  who 
from  his  age  and  rank  was  looked  on  as  the  leader  of  the  Catholic 
party,  had  lain  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  since  the  first  outburst  of 
popular  frenzy.  He  was  now  solemnly  impeached ;  and  bis  trial 
m  December,  1680,  mustered  the  whole  force  of  informers  to  prove 
the  truth  of  a  Catholic  conspiracy  against  the  King  and  the  realm. 
The  evidence  was  worthless ;  but  the  trial  revived,  as  Shaftesbury 
had  hoped,  much  of  the  old  panic,  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
prisoner  bv  a  majority  of  his  peers  was  followed  by  his  death  on 
the  scaffold.  The  blow  produced  its  effect  on  all  but  Charles, 
Even  Lord  Sunderland,  the  ablest  of  the  new  ministers  who  had 
succeeded  Temple  and  his  friends,  pressed  the  King  to  give  way. 
Halifax,  while  still  firm  against  the  Exclusion  Bill,  took  advantage 
of  the  popular  pressure  to  introduce  a  measure  which  would  with 
less  show  of  violence  have  as  completely  accomplished  the  ends  of 
an  exclusion  as  the  bill  itself— a  measure  which  would  have  taken 
from  James  on  his  accession  the  right  of  veto  on  any  bill  passed 
by  the  two  Houses,  the  right  of  negotiating  with  foreign  states,  or 
of  appointing  either  civil  or  military  officers  save  with  the  consent 
of  Parliament.  The  plan  was  no  doubt  prompted  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange ;  and  the  States  of  Holland  supported  it  by  pressing 
Charles  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  his  subjects  which 
would  enable  them  to  check  the  perpetual  aggressions  which 
France  had  been  making  on  her  neighbors  since  the  Peace  of  Ni- 
meguen.  But  deserted  as  he  was  by  his  ministers,  and  even  by  his 
mistress,  for  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  had  been  cowed  into  sup- 
porting the  exclusion  by  the  threats  of  Shaftesbury,  Charles  was 
determined  to  resist  every  project  whether  of  exclusion  or  limita- 
tion. On  a  refusal  of  supplies  he  dissolved  the  Parliament.  The 
truth  was  that  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  procuring  the  aid  of 
France.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his  ministers  he  had  renewed 
his  secret  negotiations,  had  pledged  himself  to  withdraw  from  alli- 
ance with  all  opponents  of  French  policy,  and  in  return  had  been 
promised  a  subsidy,  which  recruited  his  Treasury  and  aoc^in  render- 
ed him  independent  of  Parliaments.  With  characteristic  subtlety, 
however,  he  summoned,  in  March,  1081,  a  new  Parliament.  The 
summons  was  a  mere  blind.  The  King's  one  aim  was  to  frighten 
the  country  into  reaction  by  the  dread  of  civil  strife ;  and  his  sum- 
mons of  the  Parliament  to  Oxford  was  an  appeal  to  the  country 
against  the  disloyalty  of  the  capital,  and  an  MFoit  xa^MA  <AT«siV^A 
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ioff  tbe  memories  of  the  Civil  War.  With  the  sftme  end  he  orde^ 
efhis  Guards  to  accompany  him,  on  the  pretext  of  mnticipated 
disorder;  and  Shaflesbnry,  himself  terrified  at  the  projects  of  the 
Court,  aided  the  King's  designs  by  appearing  with  his  followers  in 
arms  on  the  plea  of  self-protection.  The  violence  of  the  P^riia- 
ment  played  yet  more  effectnally  into  the  Kbg's  hands.  Its  mem- 
bers were  the  same  as  those  who  had  been  returned  to  the  Parlia- 
ment he  had  just  dissolved,  and  their  temper  was  more  vehement 
than  ever.  Their  reiection  of  a  new  Limitation  Bill  brought  for- 
ward by  Halifax,  which,  while  conceding  to  James  the  title  of 
King,  would  have  vested  the  actual  functions  of  government  in  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  alienated  the  more  moderate  and  sensible  of  the 
Country  party.  Their  attempt  to  revive  the  panic  by  impeaching 
an  informer,  Fits-Harris,  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  denance  <n 
the  constitutional  rule  which  entitled  him  as  a  commoner  to  a  trial 
by  his  peers  in  the  course  of  common  law,  did  still  more  to  throw 
public  opinion  on  the  side  of  the  Crown.  Shaftesbury's  course  rest- 
ed wholly  on  the  belief  that  the  penury  of  the  Treasury  left  Charles 
at  his  mercy,  and  that  a  refusal  of  supplies  must  wring  from 
the  King  his  assent  to  the  exclusion.  But  the  gold  of  France  had 
freed  the  Kins  from  his  thraldom.  He  had  ui^  the  Parliament 
simply  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  sovereign  whose  patience  and  con- 
ciliatory temper  was  rewarded  with  insult  and  violence ;  and  now 
that  he  saw  his  end  accomplished,  he  suddenly  dissolved  the 
Houses  in  April,  and  appealed  in  a  Royal  declaration  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  nation  at  lai^. 

The  appeal  was  met  l)y  an  almost  universal  burst  of  loyalty. 
The  Church  rallied  to  the  King;  his  declaration  was  read  from 
every  pulpit ;  and  the  Universities  solemnly  decided  that  "  no  re- 
ligion, no  law,  no  fault,  no  forfeiture  "  could  avail  to  bar  the  sacred 
right  of  hereditary  succession.  The  arrest  of  Shaftesbury  on  a 
charge  of  suborning  false  witnesses  to  the  Plot  marked  the  new 
strength  of  the  Crown.  London,  indeed,  was  still  true  to  him; 
the  Middlesex  Grand  Jury  ignored  the  bill  of  his  indictment ;  and 
his  discharge  from  the  Tower  was  welcomed  in  every  street  with 
bonfires  and  ringing  of  bells.  Bat  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to 
the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  countrv  at  large  oy  the  publication 
of  a  plan  found  among  his  papers — the  plan  of  a  secret  association 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  exclasion,  whose  members  bound  them- 
selves to  obey  the  orders  of  Parliament  even  after  its  prorogation 
or  dissolution  by  the  Crown.  Charles  pushed  boldly  on  m  his 
new  course.  He  confirmed  the  loyalty  ot  the  Church  by  renewing 
the  persecution  of  the  Nonconformists.  The  Duke  of  York  return- 
ed  in  triumph  to  St  James's,  and  the  turn  of  the  tide  was  so  mani- 
fest that  Lord  Sunderland  and  the  ministers,  who  had  wavered 
till  now,  openly  sought  the  Duke's  favor.  Monmouth,  who  had 
resumed  his  progresses  through  the  country  as  a  mean^  6(  CbibcC- 
ing  the  tide  of  reaction,  was  at  once  arrested.  A  daring  breach 
of  custom  placed  Tories  in  1682  as  sheriffs  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  packed  juries  they  nominated  left  the  life  of  every 
exclusionist  at  the  mercy  of  the  Crown.    Shaftesbury,  alive  to  the 
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new  danger,  phinged  desperately  into  conspiracies  with  a  handful 
of  adventurers  as  desperate  as  himself,  hid  himself  in  the  City, 
where  he  boasted  that  ten  thousand  ^^  brisk  boys  "  were  ready  to 
appear  at  his  call,  and  urged  his  friends  to  rise  in  arms.  But  their 
delays  drove  him  to  flight;  and  in  January,  1683,  two  months  aft- 
er his  arrival  in  Holland,  the  soul  of  the  great  leader — great  from 
bis  immense  energy  and  the  wonderful  versatility  of  his  genius, 
but  whose  genius  and  energy  had  ended  in  wreckmg  for  the  time 
the  fortunes  of  English  freedom  and  in  associating  tne  noblest  of 
causes  with  the  vilest  of  crimes — found  its  first  quiet  in  death. 

Section  TI.— The  Seeond  Stoart  Tyrannj*    168 1^1 68  8. 

[Authorities, — To  those  for  the  previoas  sections  we  may  add  Wei  wood's  '^  Me- 
moirs," Lnttreirs  '^Diaiy,"  and  above  all  Lord  Macaulay's  ^'HUtoiy  of  England'* 
during  this  period.] 

The  flight  of  Shaftesbury  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  the  King. 
His  wonderful  sagacity  had  told  him  when  the  st^ruegle  was  over 
and  further  resistance  useless.  But  the  Whig  leaders,  who  bad 
delayed  to  answer  the  £arl's  call,  still  nursed  projects  of  rising  in 
arms;  and  the  more  desperate  spirits  who  had  clustered  around 
him  as  he  lay  hidden  in  the  City  took  refuge  in  plots  of  assassina* 
tion,  and  in  a  plan  for  murdering  Charles  and  his  brother  as  they 
passed  the  Rye-house  on  their  road  from  London  to  Newmarket. 
Both  the  conspiracies  were  betrayed,  and,  though  they  were  wholly 
distinct  from  one  another,  the  cruel  ingenuity  of  the  Crown  lawyers 
blended  them  into  one.  Lord  Essex,  the  last  of  an  ill-fated  race, 
saved  himself  from  a  traitor^s  death  by  suicide  in  the  Tower. 
Lord  Russell,  convicted  on  a  charge  of  sharing  in  the  Rye-house 
Plot,  was  beheaded  in  Lincoln  Inn  Fields.  The  same  fate  awaited 
Algernon  Sidney.  Monmouth  fled  in  terror  over-sea,  and  his  flight 
was  followed  by  a  series  of  prosecutions  for  sedition  directed 
against  his  followers.  In  1683  the  Constitutional  opposition 
which  had  held  Charles  so  long  in  check  lay  crushed  at  Lis  feet. 
A  weaker  man  might  easily  have  been  led  into  a  wild  tyranny  by 
the  mad  outbui*st  of  loyalty  which  greeted  his  triumph.  On  the 
very  day  when  the  crowd  around  Russell^s  scaffold  were  dipping 
their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  as  in  the  blood  of  a  martyr,  the 
University  of  Oxford  solemnly  declared  that  the  doctrine  of  pas* 
sive  obedience,  even  to  the  worst  of  rulers,  was  a  part  of  religion. 
But  Charles  saw  that  immense  obstacles  still  lay  m  the  road  of  a 
mere  tyranny.  The  Church  was  as  powerful  as  ever,  and  the  men- 
tion of  a  renewal  of  the  Indulgence  to  Nonconformists  had  to  be 
withdrawn  before  the  opposition  of  the  bishops.  He  was  careful, 
therefore,  during  the  few  years  which  remained  to  him  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  any  open  violation  of  public  law.  He  suspend- 
ed no  statute.  He  imposed  no  tax  by  Koyal  authority.  He  gen- 
erally enforced  the  Test  Act.  Nothing,  indeed,  shows  more  com- 
pletely how  great  a  work  the  Long  Parliament  had  done  than  a 
survey  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.    **The  King^"  Ha\\%\s^\ 
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says  very  iral^,  ^  was  restored  to  nothioff  bat  what  the  law  had 
preservea  to  hint"  No  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  abases 
which  the  patriots  of  16^1  had  swept  away.  Parliament  was  oon- 
tinaally  summoned.  In  spite  of  its  frequent  refusal  of  snppliesi 
no  attempt  was  ever  maae  to  raise  money  by  unconstitutional 
The  few  illegal  proclamations  issued  under  Clarendon 


means. 


of 
Charles* 


ceased  with  his  fall.  No  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  Staiv 
Chamber  and  the  Court  of  High  Commission;  and  if  judges  were 
servile  and  juries  sometimes  packed,  there  was  no  open  interference 
with  the  course  of  justice.  In  two  remarkable  points  freedom  had 
made  an  advance  even  on  1641.  From  the  moment  when  printing 
beean  to  tell  on  public  opinion,  it  had  been  gagged  bv  a  svstem 
of  licenses.  The  regulations  framed  under  Henry  the  Eighth  sub* 
jected  the  press  to  the  control  of  the  Star-Chamber,  and  the  liar- 
tin  Marprelate  libels  brought  about  a  yet  more  stringent  control 
under  Elizabeth.  Even  the  Long  Parliament  laid  a  neavy  hand 
on  the  press,  and  the  great  remonstrance  of  Milton  in  his  **Areo- 
pagitica"  fell  dead  on  the  ears  of  his  Puritan  associates.  But  the 
statute  for  the  regulation  of  printing  which  was  passed  immediate- 
ly after  the  Restoration  expired  finally  in  1679,  and  the  temper 
of  the  Parliament  gave  no  hope  of  any  successful  attempt  to  re- 
establish the  censorship.  To  tne  freedom  of  the  press  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  added  a  new  security  for  the  personal  freedom  of  ev- 
ery  Englishman.  Against  arbitrary  imprisonment  provision  had 
been  made  in  the  earliest  aiges  by  a  famous  clause  in  the  Great 
Charter.  No  free  man  could  be  held  in  prison  save  on  charge  or 
conviction  of  crime  or  for  debt;  and  every  prisoner  on  a  criminal 
charge  could  demand  as  a  right  from  the  court  of  King's  Bench 
the  issue  of  a  writ  of  ^'  habeas  corpus,"  ^hieh  bound  his  jailer  to 
produce  both  the  prisoner  and  the  warrant  on  which  he  was  im- 
prisoned, that  the  court  might  judge  whether  he  were  imprisoned 
according  to  law.  In  cases,  however,  of  imprisonment  ou  a  war- 
rant of  the  Royal  Council,  it  had  been  sometimes  held  by  judges 
that  the  writ  could  not  be  issued,  and  under  Clarendon's  adminis- 
tration instances  had  in  this  way  occurred  of  imprisonment  without 
legal  remedy.  But  his  fall  was  quickly  followed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  to  secure  this  right  of  tlie  subject,  and  after  a  long 
struggle  the  Act  which  is  known  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed 
finally  in  1679.  Bv  this  great  statute  the  old  practice  of  tne  law 
was  freed  from  all  difficulties  and  exceptions.  Every  prisoner 
committed  for  any  crime  save  treason  or  felony  was  declared  en- 
titled to  his  writ  even  in  the  vacations  of  the  courts,  and  heavy 
penalties  were  enforced  on  judges  or  jailers  who  refused  him  this 
right  Every  person  committed  for  felony  or  treason  was  entitled 
to  be  released  on  bail,  unless  indicted  at  the  next  session  of  jail 
delivery  after  his  commitment,  and  to  be  discharged  if  not  indict- 
ed at  the  sessions  which  followed.  It  was  forbidden  under  the 
heaviest  penalties  to  send  a  prisoner  into  any  places  or  fortresses 
beyond  the  seas. 

Calling  to  the  Crown  as  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act  were  soon  found  to  be,  Charles  made  no  attempt 
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to  curtail  the  one  or  to  infringe  the  other.  But  while  cautious  to 
avoid  rousing  popular  resistance,  he  noioved  coolly  and  resolutely 
forward  on  the  path  of  despotism.  It  was  in  vain  that  Halifax 
pressed  for  energetic  resistance  to  the  aggressions  of  France,  for 
the  recall  of  Monmouth,  or  for  the  calling  of  a  fresh  Parliament. 
Like  every  other  English  statesman  he  found  he  had  been  duped, 
and  that  now  his  work  was  done  he  was  suffered  to  remain  in  of- 
fice, but  left  without  any  influence  in  the  government.  In  spite 
of  his  remonstrances  the  Test  Act  was  violated  by  the  readmission 
of  James  to  a  seat  in  the  Council,  and  by  his  restoration  to  the  of- 
fice of  Lord  High  Admiral.  Parliament,  in  defiance  of  the  Trien- 
nial Act,  remained  unassembled  during  the  remainder  of  the  King's 
reii^n.  His  secret  alliance  with  France  furnished  Charles  with  the 
funds  he  immediately  required,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cus- 
toms through  the  increase  of  English  commerce  promised  to  give 
him  a  revenue  which,  if  peace  were  preserved,  would  save  him  from 
the  need  of  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  Commons.  AH  opposition  was 
at  an  end.  The  strength  of  the  Country  party  had  been  broken 
by  the  reaction  against  Shaftesbury's  projects,  and  by  the  flight 
and  death  of  its  more  prominent  leaders.  Whatever  strength  it 
retained  lay  chiefly  in  the  towns,  and  these  were  now  attacked  by 
writs  of"  quo  warranto,"  which  called  on  them  to  show  cause  why 
their  charters  should  not  be  declared  forfeited  on  the  ground  of 
abuse  of  their  privileges.  A  few  verdicts  on  the  side  of  the  Crown 
brought  about  a  general  surrender  of  municipal  liberties;  and  the 
grant  of  fresh  chartei*s,  in  which  all  but  ultra-loyalists  were  care- 
fully excluded  from  their  corporations,  placed  the  representation 
of  the  boroughs  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Against  active  dis- 
content Charles  had  long  been  quietly  providing  by  the  gradual 
Increase  of  his  Guards.  The  withdrawal  of  its  garrison  from  Tan- 
gier enabled  him  to  raise  their  force  to  nine  thousand  well-equipped 
soldiers,  and  to  supplement  this  force,  the  nucleus  of  our  pi'esent 
standing  army,  bv  a  reserve  of  six  regiments,  which  were  main- 
tained, till  they  should  be  needed  at  home,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Provinces.  But  great  as  the  danger  really  was,  it  lay  not 
80  much  in  isolated  acts  of  tyranny  as  in  the  character  and  purpose 
of  Charles  himself.  His  death  at  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph 
saved  English  freedom.  He  had  regained  his  old  popularity,  and 
at  the  news  of  his  danger  in  the  spring  of  1685  crowds  thronged 
the  churches,  praying  that  God  would  raise  him  up  again  to  be  a 
father  to  his  people.  The  bishops  around  his  bed  fell  on  their 
knees  and  implored  his  blessing,  and  Charles  with  outstretched 
bands  solemnly  gave  it  to  them.  But  while  his  subjects  were 
praying,  and  his  bishops  seeking  a  blessing,  the  one  anxiety  of  the 
fong  was  to  die  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church.  When  his 
ohamber  was  cleared,  a  priest  named  Huddleston,  who  had  saved 
his  life  after  the  battle  of  Woixester,  received  his  confession  and 
administered  the  last  sacraments,  Charles  died  as  he  had  lived : 
brave,  witty,  cynical,  even  in  the  presence  of  death.  Tortured  as 
he  was  with  paip,  he  beg^^ed  the  by-standers  to  forgive  him  for  be- 
ing so  unconscionable  a  time  in  dying.    One  mistress,  the  Dachesa 
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of  Portamoath,  hnog  we6{Hng  orer  his  bed.  Hi8>lMt  thought  wag 
of  another  mistress,  Nell  Gwynn.  ^Do  not,**  he  whispered  to  his 
saocessor  ere  he  sank  into  a  &tal  stupor— ^  do  not  let  poor  Nelly 
starve  P 

The  first  words  of  James  on  his  accession  in  February,  168S| 
were  a  pledge  to  preserve  the  laws  inviolate  and  to  protect  the 
Church.  The  pleage  was  welcomed  by  the  whole  country  with 
enthusiasm.    All  the  suspicions  of  a  Catholic  sovereisrn  seemed  to 


have  disappeared.  *^  We  have  the  word  of  a  King  V*  ran  the  gen- 
eral cry,  ^  and  of  a  King  who  was  never  worse  than  his  word.** 
The  conviction  of  his  brother's  faithlessness  stood  James  in  good 
stead.  He  was  looked  upon  as  narrow,  impetuous,  stubborn,  and 
despotic  in  heart,  but  even  his  enemies  did  not  accuse  him  of  be* 
ing  false.  Above  all,  he  was  believed  to  be  keenly  alive  to  the 
honor  of  his  country,  and  resolute  to  free  it  from  foreign  depend- 
encei  It  was  necessarv  to  summon  a  Parliament^  for  the  Koyal 
revenue  ceased  with  toe  death  of  the  King ;  but  the  elections, 
swayed  at  once  by  the  tide  of  loyalty  and  by  the  command  of  the 
boroughs  which  the  surrender  of  their  charters  bad  ^ven  to  the 
Crown,  sent  up  a  House  of  Commons  in  which  James  failed  to  find 
a  man  who  was  not  to  his  mind.  The  question  of  religious  securi* 
ty  was  waived  at  a  hint  of  the  Royal  displeasure.  A  revenue  dT 
nearly  two  millions  was  granted  to  the  King  for  life.  All  that 
was  wanted  to  rouse  the  loyalty  of  the  country  into  fanaticism 
was  supplied  bv  a  rebellion  in  the  north,  and  by  another  under 
Monmouth  in  the  west.  The  hopes  of  Scotch  freedom  bad  dung 
ever  since  the  Restoration  to  the  house  of  Argyle.  The  great 
Marquis,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  brought  to  the  block  at  the 
Restoration.  His  son,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  had  been  unable  to  save 
himself,  even  by  a  life  of  singular  caution  and  obedience,  from  the 
ill-will  of  the  vile  politicians  who  governed  Scotland.  Ho  was  at 
last  convicted  of  treason  on  grounds  at  which  every  English  states- 
man stood  aghast.  ^^We  should  not  hang  a  dog  here,''  Halifax 
protested,"  on  the  grounds  on  which  my  Lord  Argyle  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  death."  The  Earl  escaped,  however,  to  Holland,  and 
lived  peaceably  there  during  the  six  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Charles.  Monmouth  found  the  same  refuge  at  the  Hague,  where 
a  belief  in  his  father's  love  and  purpose  to  recall  him  secured  him 
a  kindly  reception  from  William  of  Orange.  But  the  accession  of 
James  was  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  Duke,  while  it  stirred 
the  fanaticism  of  Argvle  to  a  resolve  of  wresting  Scotland  from 
the  rule  of  a  Popish  Icing.  The  two  leaders  determined  to  appear 
in  arms  in  England  and  the  North,  and  the  two  expeditions  sailed 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Argyle'is  attempt  was  soon  over. 
His  clan  of  the  Campbells  rose  on  his  landing  in  Cantyre,  but  the 
country  had  been  occapied  for  the  King,  ana  quarrels  among  the 
exiles  who  accompanied  him  robbed  his  effort  of  every  chance  of 
success.  His  force  scattered  without  a  fight;  and  Argyle,  arrested 
in  an  attempt  to  escape,  was  hurried  to  a  traitor's  death.  Mon- 
mouth for  a  time  found  brighter  fortune.  His  popularity  in  the 
west  was  great,  and,  though  the  gentry  held  aloof  when  he  landed 
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at  L^me,  the  farmers  and  traders  of  Devonshire  and  Dorset  flocked 
to  his  standard.  The  clothier- towns  of  Somerset  were  still  true  to 
the  Whig  cause,  and  on  the  entrance  of  the  Duke  into  Taunton  the 
popular  enthusiasm  showed  itself  in  flowers  which  wreathed  every 
door,  as  well  as  in  a  train  of  young  girls  who  presented  Monmouth 
with  a  Bible  and  a  flag.  His  forces  now  amounted  to  six  thousand 
men,  but  whatever  chance  of  success  he  might  have  had  was  lost 
by  his  assumption  of  the  title  of  King.  The  gentry,  still  true  to 
the  cause  of  Mary  and  of  William,  held  stubbornly  aloof,  while  the 
Guards  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the  revolt,  and  the  militia  gathered 
to  the  Royal  standard.  Foiled  in  an  attempt  on  Bristol  and  Bath, 
Monmouth  fell  back  on  Bridgewater,  and  flung  himself  in  the  night 
of  the  sixth  of  July,  1685,  on  the  King^s  forces,  which  lay  encamped 
on  Sedgemoor.  Ibe  surprise  failed;  and  the  brave  peasants  and 
minei-s  who  followed  the  Duke,  checked  in  their  advance  by  a  deep 
drain  which  crossed  the  moor,  were  broken  after  a  short  resistance 
by  the  Royal  hoi*se.  Their  leader  fled  from  the  field,  and,  after  a 
vain  efibrt  to  escape  from  the  realm,  was  captured  and  sent  piti- 
lessly to  the  block. 

Never  had  England  shown  a  firmer  loyalty,  but  its  loyalty  was 
changed  into  horror  by  the  terrible  measures  of  repression  which 
followed  on  the  victory  of  Sedgemoor.  Even  North,  the  Lord 
Keeper,  a  servile  tool  of  the  Crown,  pratestcd  against  the  license 
and  bloodshed  in  which  the  troops  were  suffered  to  indulge  after 
the  battle.  His  protest,  however,  was  disregarded,  and  he  with- 
drew broken-hearted  from  the  Court  to  die.  James  was,  in  fact, 
resolved  on  a  far  more  terrible  vengeance ;  and  the  Chief- Justice 
JefiVeys,  a  man  of  great  natural  powers  but  of  violent  temper,  was 
sent  to  earn  the  Seals  by  a  series  of  judicial  murders  which  have 
left  his  name  a  by -word  for  cruelty.  Three  hundred  and  fiftj 
rebels  were  hanged  in  the  ^'  Bloody  Circuit "  as  Jefireys  made  his 
way  through  Dorset  and  Somerset.  More  than  eight  hundred 
were  sold  into  slavery  beyond  sea.  A  yet  larger  number  were 
whipped  and  imprisoned.  The  Queen,  the  maids  of  honor,  the 
courtiers,  even  the  Judge  himself,  made  shameless  profit  from  the 
sale  of  pardons.  What  roused  pity  above  all  were  the  Cruelties 
wreaked  upon  women.  Some  were  scourged  from  market-town  to 
market-town.  Mrs.  Lisle,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Regicides,  was 
sent  to  the  block  at  Winchester  for  harboring  a  rebel.  Elizabeth 
Gaunt,  for  the  same  act  of  womanly  charity,  was  burned  at  Tyburn. 
Pity  turned  into  horror  when  it  was  found  that  cruelty  such  as 
this  was  avowed  and  sanctioned  by  the  King.  Even  the  cold 
heart  of  General  Churchill,  to  whose  energy  the  victory  at  Sedge- 
moor had  mainly  been  owing,  revolted  at  the  ruthlessness  with 
which  James  turned  away  from  all  appeals  for  mercy.  ^^This 
marble,"  he  cried,  as  he  struck  the  chimney-piece  on  which  he 
leaned,  ^'  is  not  harder  than  the  King's  heart"  But  it  was  soon 
plain  that  the  terror  which  the  butchery  was  meant  to  strike  into 
the  people  was  part  of  a  larger  purpose.    The  revolt  was  made  a 

Eretext  for  a  vast  increase  of  the  standing  army.    Charles,  as  we 
ave  seen,  had  silently  and  cautiously  raised  it  to  nearly  ten  thon- 
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sand  men ;  James  raised  it  at  one  swoop  to  twenty  thousand.  The 
employment  of  this  force  was  to  be  at  home,  not  abroad,  for  the 
hope  of  an  English  polioy  in  foreign  affairs  had  already  faded 
away.  In  the  design  which  James  had  at  heart  he  could  look 
for  no  consent  from  Parliament ;  and,  however  his  pride  revolted 
i^ainst  a  dependence  on  France,  it  was  only  by  French  gold  and 
French  soldiers  that  he  could  hope  to  hold  the *Farliament  permap 
nently  at  bay.  A  week,  therefore,  after  his  accession  he  assured 
Lewis  that  his  gratitude  and  devotion  to  him  eaualed  that  of 
Charles  himself.  ^  Tell  your  master,''  he  said  to  the  French  em- 
bassador, ^  that  without  his  protection  I  can  do  nothing.  He  has 
a  right  to  be  consulted,  and  it  is  my  wish  to  consult  him  about 
every  tbin|^.'*  The  pledge  of  subservience  was  rewarded  with  the 
promise  ot  a  subsidy,  and  the  promise  was  received  with  ezprea* 
sions  of  delieht  and  servility  which  Charles  would  have  mocked  at. 
Never  had  the  secret  league  with  France  seemed  so  full  of  dan- 
ger to  English  religion.  Europe  had  long  been  trembling  at  the 
ambition  of  Lewis ;  it  was  trembling  now  at  his  bigotry.  He  had 
proclaimed  warfare  against  civil  liberty  in  his  attack  upon  Hol- 
land ;  he  declared  war  at  this  moment  upon  religious  freedom  by 
revoking  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  measure  by  which  Henry  the 
Fourth,  after  his  abandonment  of  Protestantism,  secured  toleration 
and  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship  for  his  Protestant  subjects 
It  had  been  respected  by  Richelieu  even  in  his  victory  over  the 
Huguenots,  and  only  lightly  tampered  with  by  Mazarin.  But  from 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  Lewis  had  resolved  to  set  aside  its  pro- 
visions, and  his  revocation  of  it  in  1685  was  only  the  natural  close 
of  a  progressive  system  of  persecution.  The  revocation  was  fol- 
lowed by  outrages  more  cruel  than  even  the  bloodshed  of  Alva. 
Dragoons  were  quartered  on  Protestant  families,  women  were  flung 
from  their  sick-beds  into  the  streets,  children  were  torn  from  their 
mothers'  arms  to  be  brought  up  in  Catholicism,  ministers  were  sent 
to  the  galleys.  In  spite  of  the  royal  edicts,  which  forbade  even 
flight  to  the  victims  of  these  horrible  atrocities,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Protestants  fled  over  the  borders,  and  Holland,  Switzerland, 
the  Palatinate,  were  filled  with  French  exiles.  Thousands  found 
refuge  in  England,  and  their  industry  founded  in  the  fields  east  of 
London  the  silk  trade  of  Spitalfields.  But  while  Englishmen  were 
quivering  with  horror  at  the  news  from  France,  James,  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  was  filling  his  new  army  with  Catholic  officers.  He 
dismissed  Halifax  on  his  refusal  to  consent  to  a  plan  for  repealing 
the  Test  Act,  and  met  the  Parliament  in  1686  with  a  haughty 
declaration  that,  whether  legal  or  not,  his  grant  of  commissions  to 
Catholics  must  not  be  questioned,  and  a  demand  of  supplies  for  his 
new  troops.  Loyal  as  was  the  temper  of  the  Houses,  their  alarm 
at  Popery  and  at  a  standing  army  was  yet  stronger  than  their  loy- 
alty. The  Commons,  by  the  majority  of  a  single  vote,  deferred 
the  grant  of  supplies  till  grievances  were  redressed,  and  demanded 
in  their  address  the  recall  of  the  illegal  commissions.  The  Lords 
took  a  bolder  tone ;  and  the  protest  of  the  bishops  against  any  iip 
fringement  of  the  Test  Act  was  backed  by  the  eloquence  of  Hall 
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fax.  But  both  Houses  were  at  once  prorogued.  The  King  re- 
solved to  obtain  from  the  judges  what  he  could  not  obtain  from 
Parliament.  He  remodeled  the  bench  by  dismissing  four  judges 
who  refused  to  lend  themselves  to  his  plans ;  and  their  successoi*s 
decided  in  the  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  Catholic  officer  in  the 
Royal  army,  that  a  Royal  dispensation  could  be  pleaded  in  bar  of 
the  Test  Act.  The  principle  laid  down  by  the  judges  asserted  the 
right  of  the  Crown  to  override  the  laws,  and  it  was  applied  by 
James  with  a  reckless  impatience  of  all  decency  and  self-restraint. 
Catholics  were  admitted  into  civil  and  military  offices  without 
stint,  and  four  Roman  Catholic  peera  were  sworn  as  members  of 
the  Privy  Council  The  laws  which  forbade  the  presence  of  Cath- 
olic priests  in  the  realm,  or  the  open  exercise  of  Catholic  worship, 
were  set  at  naught.  A  gorgeous  chapel  was  opened  in  the  Palace 
of  St.  James  fbr  the  worship  of  the  King.  Carmelites,  Benedic- 
tines, Franciscans,  appeared  in  their  religious  garb  in  the  streets 
of  London,  and  the  Jesuits  set  up  a  crowded  school  in  the  Savoy. 
The  quick  growth  of  discontent  at  these  acts  would  have  start- 
led a  wiser  man  into  prudence,  but  James  prided  himself  on  the 
reckless  violence  of  his  procedure.  A  riot  which  took  place  on  the 
opening  of  a  fresh  Catholic  chapel  in  the  City  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  camp  of  thirteen  thousand  men  at  Hounslow  to 
overawe  the  capital.  The  course  which  James  intended  to  follow 
in  England  was  shown  by  the  course  he  was  following  in  the  sister 
kingdoms.  In  Scotland  he  acted  as  a  pure  despot.  He  placed  its 
government  in  the  hands  of  two  lords,  Melfort  and  Perth,  who  had 
embraced  his  own  religion,  and  put  a  Catholic  in  command  of  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh.  Under  Charles  the  Scotch  Parliament  had 
been  the  mere  creature  of  the  Crown ;  but,  sei-vile  as  were  its 
members,  there  was  a  point  at  which  their  servility  stopped.  When 
James  boldly  required  from  them  the  toleration  of  Catholics,  they 
refused  to  pass  such  an  Act  It  was  in  vain  that  the  King  tempt- 
ed them  to  consent  by  the  offer  of  a  free  trade  with  England. 
*'  Shall  we  sell  our  God  ?"  was  the  indignant  reply.  James  at  once 
ordered  the  Scotch  judges  to  treat  all  laws  against  Catholics  as 
null  and  void,  and  his  orders  were  obeyed.  In  Ireland  his  polioy 
threw  off  even  the  disguise  of  law.  Papists  were  admitted  oy  the 
King's  command  to  the  Council  and  to  civil  offices.  A  Catholic, 
liord  Tyrconnell,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  set  instant- 
ly about  its  reorganization  by  cashiering  Protestant  officera  and 
by  admitting  two  thousand  Catholic  natives  into  its  ranks.  Mean- 
while James  had  besfun  in  England  a  bold  and  systematic  attack 
upon  the  Church.  He  regarded  bis  ecclesiastical  supremacy  as  a 
weapon  providentially  left  to  him  for  undoing  the  work  which  it 
had  enabled  his  predecessors  to  do.  Under  Henry  and  Elizabeth 
it  had  been  used  to  turn  the  Church  of  England  from  Catholic  to 
Protestant ;  under  James  it  should  be  used  to  turn  it  back  again 
from  Protestant  to  Catholic.  The  High  Commission,  indeed,  had 
been  declared  illegal  by  an  Act  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  this 
Act  had  been  contirmed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  Restoration ;  but 
the  statute  was  roughly  set  aside.    Seven  Commissioners  wer^  w^ 
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pointed  in  1680  fi>r  the  government  of  the  Chaiehy  with  Jeflbeye  at 
their  head :  and  tiie  first  blow  of  the  Comminion  was  at  the  Biilh 
op  of  London.  James  had  forbidden  the  clergy  to  preaoh  against 
]EV>peryy  and  ordered  Bishop  Compton  to  suspend  a  London  vicar 
who  set  thb  order  at  defiance.  The  Bishop's  refosal  was  punished 
by  his  own  suspension.  But  the  pressure  of  the  Commission  only 
drove  the  clergy  to  a  bolder  defiance  of  the  Royal  wilL  Sermons 
against  superstition  were  preached  from  every  pulpit ;  and  the  two 
most  famous  divines  of  the  day,  Tillotson  and  Stilling^eet^  pat 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  host  of  controverualistSywho  scattmd 
pamphlets  and  tracts  from  every  printing-presa 

Foiled  in  his  direct  efforts  to  overawe  the  Church,  James  re- 
solved to  attack  it  in  the  great  institutions  which  had  till  now 
been  its  stronghold.  To  secure  the  Universities  for  CathoUmsm 
was  to  seise  the  only  training-schools  which  the  clergy  possessed. 
Cambridge  indeed  escaped  easily.  A  Benedictine  monk  who  pre- 
sented himself  with  Royal  letters  recommending  him  for  the  de- 
gree of  a  master  of  arts  was  rejected  on  his  refusal  to  sign  the  Ar- 
ticles ;  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  paid  for  the  reiection  by  dismissal 
from  his  office.  But  a  far  more  violent  and  obstinate  attack  was 
directed  against  Oxford.  The  Master  of  Univenuty^  College,  who 
declared  himself  a  convert,  was  authorized  to  retain  his  post  in 
defiance  of  the  law.  Massey,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  presented  by 
the  Crown  to  the  Deanery  of  Christ  Church.  Mi^alen  was  tbte 
wealthiest  Oxford  College,  and  James  in  1687  recommended  one 
Farmer,  a  Catholic  of  infamous  life,  and  not  even  cmalified  by  stat- 
ute for  the  office,  to  its  vacant  headship.  The  Fellows  remon- 
strated, and  on  the  rejection  of  their  remonstrance  chose  Hough, 
one  of  their  own  number,  as  their  President.  The  Commission  de- 
clared the  election  void ;  and  James,  shamed  out  of  his  first  can- 
didate, recommended  a  second,  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  a  Cath- 
olic in  heart  and  the  meanest  of  his  courtiers.  But  the  Fellows 
held  stubbornly  to  their  legal  head.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  King 
visited  Oxford,  summoned  them  to  his  presence,  and  rated  them  as 
thev  knelt  before  him  like  schoolboys.  ^'I  am  King,"  he  said ;  "I 
will  be  obeyed  I  Go  to  your  chapel  this  instant,  and  elect  the 
Bishop !  Let  those  who  refuse  look  to  it,  for  they  shall  feel  the 
whole  weight  of  my  hand  !"  It  was  felt  that  to  give  Magdalen  as 
well  as  Christ  Church  into  Catholic  hands  was  to  tarn  Oxford  into 
a  Catholic  seminary,  and  the  King^s  threats  were  calmly  disregard- 
ed. But  they  were  soon  carried  out.  A  special  Commission  vis- 
ited the  University,  pronounced  Hough  an  intruder,  set  aside  his 
appeal  to  the  law,  burst  open  the  door  of  his  President's  house  to 
install  Parker  in  his  place,  and  on  their  refusal  to  submit  deprived 
the  Fellows  of  their  fellowships.  The  expulsion  of  the  Fellows 
was  followed  on  a  like  refusal  by  that  of  the  Demies.  Parker,  who 
died  immediately  afler  his  installation,  was  succeeded  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  m  partibus,  Bonaventure  Giffard,  and  twelve  Cath- 
olics were  admitted  to  fellowships  in  a  single  day. 
i  The  work  James  was  doing  in  the  Church  he  was  doing  with 
as  mad  a  recklessness  in  the  State.    Parliament,  which  had  been 
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kept  silent  by  prorogation  after  prorogation,  was  finally  dissolved; 
and  the  King  was  left  without  a  check  in  his  defiance  of  the  law. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  gentry  stood  aloof 
and  predicted  the  inevitable  reaction  his  course  mast  bring  about, 
or  that  Rome  itself  counseled  greater  moderation.  James  was  in- 
fatuated with  the  success  of  his  enterprises.  He  resolved  to  show 
the  world  that  even  the  closest  ties  of  blood  were  as  nothing  to 
him  if  they  conflicted  with  the  demands  of  his  faith.  His  mar- 
riage with  Anne  Hyde,  the  daughter  of  Clarendon,  bound  both  the 
Chancellor's  sons  to  his  fortunes;  and  on  his  accession  he  had 
sent  his  elder  brother-in-law,  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  and  raised  the  younger,  Laurence,  Earl  of 
Rochester,  to  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer.  But  Rochester  was  now 
told  that  the  King  could  not  safely  intrust  so  gi*eat  a  charge  to 
any  one  who  did  not  share  his  sentiments  on  religion,  and  on  his 
refusal  to  abandon  his  faith  he  was  driven  from  office.  His  broth- 
er, Clarendon,  shared  his  fall.  A  Catholic,  Lord  Bellasys,  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  which  was  put  into  commission  after 
Rochester's  removal ;  and  another  Catholic,  Lord  Arundell,  became 
Lord  Privv  Seal.  Petre,  a  Jesuit,  was  called  to  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. The  Nuncio  of  the  Pope  was  received  in  state  at  Windsor. 
But  even  James  conld  hardly  fail  to  perceive  the  growth  of  public 
discontent.  The  great  Tory  nobles,  if  they  were  stanch  for  the 
Crown,  were  as  resolute  Englishmen  in  their  hatred  of  mere  tyi^ 
anny  as  the  Whigs  themselves.  James  gave  the  Duke  of  Noi*folk 
the  sword  of  State  to  carry  before  him  as  he  went  to  Mass.  The 
Duke  stopped  at  the  chapel  door.  "  Your  father  would  have  gone 
farther,"  said  the  King.  "  Yonr  Majesty's  father  was  the  better 
man,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  and  he  wouldf  not  have  gone  so  far." 
The  young  Duke  of  Somerset  was  ordered  to  introduce  the  Nuncio 
into  the  Presence  Chamber.  ''  I  am  advised,"  he  answered,  ^  that 
I  can  not  obey  your  Majesty  without  breaking  the  law."  "  Do 
you  not  know  that  I  am  above  the  law?"  James  asked  angrily. 
"  Yonr  Majesty  may  be,  but  I  am  not,"  retorted  the  Dnke.  He 
was  dismissed  from  his  post;  bat  the  spirit  of  resistance  spread 
fast«  In  spite  of  the  King's  letters,  the  governors  of  the  Charter 
House,  who  numbered  among  them  some  of  the  greatest  English 
nobles,  refused  to  admit  a  Catholic  to  the  benefits  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  most  devoted  loyalists  began  to  murmur  when  James 
demanded  apostasy  as  a  proof  of  their  loyalty.  He  had  soon,  in 
fact,  to  abandon  all  hope  of  bringing  the  Church  or  the  Tories  over 
to  his  will.  He  turned,  as  Charles  had  turned,  to  the  Noncon- 
formists, and  published  in  1687  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  which 
annulled  the  penal  laws  aeainst  Nonconformists  and  Catholics 
alike,  and  abrogated  every  Act  which  imposed  a  test  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  office  in  Church  or  State.  The  temptation  to  accept 
such  an  offer  was  great,  for,  since  the  fall  of  Shaftesbury,  persecu- 
tion had  fallen  heavily  on  the  Protestant  dissidents,  and  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  the  Nonconformists  wavered  for  a  time.  Bat 
the  great  body  of  them,  and  all  the  more  venerable  names  among 
tbem.  remained  troe  to  the  cause  of  freedom.    B^x\«t^1&^^^^v 
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Ban  tan,  all  refused  an  Indaleenoe  which  coald  only  be  parchaaed 
by  the  riolent  overthrow  of  Uie  law.  A  mere  handf  al  of  addresaei 
could  be  procured  by  the  utmost  pressure,  and  it  was  soon  plain 
that  the  attempt  to  divide  the  forces  of  Protestantism  had  utterly 
failed. 

The  failure  of  his  Declaration  only  spurred  James  to  an  attempt 
to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  from  Parliament  itsel£  But 
no  free  Parliament  could  be  brought,  as  he  knevp,  to  consent  to  its 
repeal  The  Lords,  indeed,  coula  be  swamped  by  lavish  creations 
of  new  peers.  ^  Your  troop  of  horse,''  his  minister,  Lord  Sunder- 
land, told  Churchill,  ^*  shall  oe  called  up  into  the  House  of  Lords," 
But  it  was  a  harder  matter  to  secure  a  compliant  House  of  Com- 
mons, The  Lord  Lieutenants  were  directed  to  bring  about  such 
a  ^*  regulation"  of  the  governing  body  in  boroughs  as  would  insure 
the  return  of  candidates  pledged  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test,  and  to 

Siestion  every  magistrate  in  their  county  as  to  his  vota  Half  of 
em  at  once  refused,  and  a  long  list  of  great  nobles — the  Earls  of 
Oxford,  Shrewsbury,  Dorset,  Derby,  Pembroke,  Rutland,  Abergar 
Tenny,  Thanet,  Northampton,  and  Abin^on — were  at  once  dis- 
missed from  their  Lord  Lieutenancies.  The  justices  when  ques- 
tioned simply  replied  that  they  would  vote  according  to  their  con- 
sciences, and  send  members  to  Parliament  who  would  protect  the 
Protestant  religion.  After  repeated  ^'  regulations,**  it  was  found 
impossible  to  form  a  corporate  body  which  would  return  repre- 
sentatives willing  to  comply  with  the  Royal  wilL  All  thought 
of  a  Parliament  had  to  be  abandoned ;  and  even  the  most  bigoted 
courtiers  counseled  moderation  at  this  proof  of  the  stubborn  op- 
position which  James  must  prepare  to  encounter  from  the  peers, 
the  gentry,  and  the  trading  classes.  The  clergy  alone  still  hes- 
itated in  any  open  act  of  resistance.  Even  the  tyranny  of  the 
Commission  and  the  attack  on  the  Universities  failed  to  rouse  into 
open  disaifection  men  who  had  been  preaching  Sunday  after  Sun- 
day the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  the  worst  of  kings.  But 
James  seemed  resolved  to  rouse  them.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of 
April,  1688, he  issued  afresh  Declaration  of  Lidulgence,  and  order- 
ed every  clergyman  to  read  it  during  divine  service  on  two  suc- 
cessive Sundays.  Little  time  was  given  for  deliberation,  but  little 
time  was  needed.  The  clergy  refused  almost  to  a  man  to  be  the 
instruments  of  their  own  humiliation.  The  Declaration  was  read 
in  only  four  of  the  London  churches,  and  in  these  the  congregation 
flocked  out  of  church  at  the  first  words  of  it.  Nearly  all  of  the 
country  clergy  refused  to  obey  the  Royal  orders.  The  Bishops 
went  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  A  few  days  before  the  appoint- 
ed Sunday  Archbishop  Sancroll  called  his  suffragans  together,  and 
the  six  who  were  able  to  appear  at  Lambeth  signed  a  temperate 
protest  to  the  King,  in  which  they  declined  to  publish  an  illegal 
Declaration.  ^'It  is  a  standard  of  rebellion,"  James  exclaimed  as 
the  Primate  presented  the  paper ;  and  the  resistance  of  the  clergy 
was  no  sooner  announced  to  him  than  he  determined  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the  Prelates  who  had  signed  the  protest.  He  or^ 
dered  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  deprive  them  of  their 
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Bees,  but  in  this  matter  even  the  Commissioners  shrank  from  obey- 
ing him.  The  Chancellor,  Lord  Jeffreys,  advised  a  prosecution 
for  libel  as  an  easier  mode  of  punishment ;  and  the  Bishops,  who 
refused  to  give  bail,  were  committed  on  this  charge  to  the  Tower. 
They  passed  to  their  prison  amid  the  shouts  of  a  great  multitude, 
the  sentinels  knelt  for  their  blessing  as  they  entered  its  gates,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  drank  their  healths.  So  threatening 
was  the  temper  of  tne  nation  that  his  ministers  pressed  James  to 
give  way.  But  his  obstinacy  grew  with  the  Sanger.  "Indul- 
gence," he  said,  "  ruined  my  father ;"  and  on  June  the  29th  the 
Bishops  appeared  as  criminals  at  the  bar  of  the  King's  Bench. 
The  jury  had  been  packed,  the  judges  were  mere  tools  of  the 
Crown,  but  judges  and  jury  were  alike  overawed  by  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  at  large.  No  sooner  had  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  uttered  the  words  "Not  guilty"  than  a  roar  of  applause 
burst  from  the  crowd,  and  horsemen  spurred  along  every  road  to 
carry  over  tho  country  the  news  of  the  acquittal 

Section  Til*— WlUlam  of  Orange* 

[Auth  uritiu, — Ab  before.] 


Amid  the  tumult  of  the  Plot  and  the  Exclusion  Bill  the  wiser 
among  English  statesmen  had  fixed  their  hopes  steadily  on  the 
succession  of  Mary,  the  elder  daughter  and  heiress  of  James.  The 
tyranny  of  her  father's  reign  made  this  succession  the  hope  of  the 
people  at  large.  But  to  Europe  the  importance  of  the  change, 
whenever  it  should  come  about,  lay  not  so  much  in  the  succession 
of  Mary  as  in  the  new  power  which  such  an  event  would  give  to 
her  husband,  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  We  have  come,  in  fact, 
to  a  moment  when  the  struggle  of  England  against  the  aggres- 
sion of  its  King  blends  with  the  larger  struggle  of  Europe  against 
the  aggression  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  it  is  only  by  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  political  state  of  the  Continent  that  we  can  unoer- 
stand  the  real  nature  and  results  of  the  Revolution  which  drove 
James  from  the  throne. 

At  this  moment  France  was  the  dominant  power  in  Christendom. 
Tlie  religious  wars  which  began  with  the  Reformation  broke  the 
strength  of  the  nations  around  her.  Spain  was  no  longer  able  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Catholicism.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia,  by  the 
independence  it  gave  to  the  German  princes,  and  the  jealousy  it 
left  alive  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  powers,  destroyed 
the  strength  of  the  Empire.  The  German  brancn  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  spent  with  the  long  struggle  of  the  Thirty- Years'  War, 
had  enough  to  do  in  battling  hard  against  the  advance  of  the 
Turks  fr6m  Hungary  on  Vienna.  The  victories  of  Gustavus  and 
of  the  generals  whom  he  formed  had  been  dearly  purchased  by 
the  exhaustion  of  Sweden.  The  United  Provinces  were  as  yet 
hardly  regarded  as  a  great  power,  and  were  trammeled  by  their 
contest  with  England  for  the  empire  of  the  seas.    EngkLtkd^^Vivc^V 
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under  Cromwell  promited  for  a  moment  to  take  the  lead  io  Eu- 
rope, sank  nuder  Charles  and  James  into  a  dependency  of  France. 
France  alone  profited  by  the  general  wreck.  The  wise  policy  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  in  securing  religions  peace  by  a  toleration  to 
the  Irrotestants  had  undone  the  ill  effects  of  its  religious  wara 
The  Hnraenots  were  still  numerous  south  of  the  Loire,  but  the 
loss  of  their  fortresses  had  turned  their  energies  into  the  peaceful 
channels  of  industry  and  trade.  Feudal  disorder  was  roughly  put 
down  by  Richelieu,  and  the  policy  by  which  he  gathered  all  local 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  though  fatal  in  the  end  to  the 
real  welfare  of  France,  rave  it  for  the  moment  an  air  of  good  gOF- 
emment  and  a  command  over  its  internal  resources  which  no  other 
country  could  boast.  Its  compact  and  fertile  territory,  the  natu- 
ral activity  and  enterprise  of  its  people,  and  the  rapia  growth  of 
its  commerce  and  of  manufactures,  were  sources  of  natural  wealth 
which  even  its  heavy  taxation  failed  to  check.  In  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century  France  was  looked  upon  as  the  wealth- 
iest power  in  Europe.  The  yearly  income  of  the  French  Crown 
was  double  that  of  England,  and  even  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  trust- 
ed as  much  to  the  credit  of  his  treasury  as  to  the  glory  of  hu 
arms.  "  Afler  all,"  he  said,  when  the  fortunes  of  war  linegan  to 
turn  against  him,  ^^  it  is  the  last  sovereign  which  must  win !"  It 
was,  in  fact,  this  superiority  in  wealth  which  enabled  France  to  set 
on  foot  forces  such  as  had  never  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the 
downfall  of  Rome.  At  the  opening  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  its  army  mustered  a  hundred  thousand  men.  With 
the  war  against  Holland  it  rose  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand. 
In  the  last  struggle  against  the  Grand  Alliance  there  was  a  time 
when  it  counted  nearly  half  a  million  of  men  in  arms.  Xor  was 
France  content  with  these  enormous  land  forces.  Siiice  the  min 
of  Spain  the  fleets  of  Holland  and  of  England  had  alone  disputed 
the  empire  of  the  seas.  Under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  France 
could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  a  naval  power.  But  the  early 
years  of  Lewis  saw  the  creation  of  a  navy  of  one  hundred  men-of- 
war,  and  the  fleets  of  France  soon  held  their  own  against  England 
or  the  Dutch. 

Such  a  power  would  have  been  formidable  at  any  time ;  but  it 
was  doubly  formidable  when  directed  by  statesmen  who  in  knowl- 
edge and  ability  were  without  rivals  in  Europe.  No  diplomatist 
could  compare  with  Lionne,  no  war  minister  with  Louvois,  no  finan- 
cier with  Colbert.  Their  young  master,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth, 
bigoted,  narrow-minded, commonplace  as  he  was — without  personal 
honor  or  personal  courage,  without  gratitude  and  without  pity,  in- 
sane in  his  pride,  insatiable  in  his  vanity,  brutal  in  his  selfishness — 
had  still  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  ruler:  industry,  patience, 
quickness  of  resolve,  firmness  of  purpose,  a  capacity  for  discerning 
greatness  and  using  it,  an  immense  self-belief  and  self-confidence, 
and  a  temper  utterly  destitute  indeed  of  real  greatness,  but  with 
a  dramatic  turn  for  seeming  to  be  great.  As  a  politician  Lewis 
had  simply  to  reap  the  harvest  which  the  two  great  Cardinals  who 
went  before  him  had  sown.    Both  had  used  to  the  profit  of  France 
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the  exhaustion  and  dissension  which  the  wars  of  religion  had 
brought  upon  £urope.  Richelieu  turned  the  scale  aeainst  the 
House  of  Austria  by  his  alliance  with  Sweden,  with  the  United 
Provinces,  and  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany;  and  the 
two  great  treaties  by  which  Mazarin  ended  the  Thirty- Years' War — 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  and  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees — lefl  the 
Empire  disorganized  and  Spain  powerless.  From  that  moment, 
indeed,  Spain  liad  sunk  into  a  strange  decrepitude.  Robbed  of  the 
chief  source  of  her  wealth  by  the  independence  of  Holland,  weak- 
ened at  home  by  the  revolt  of  Portugal,  her  infantry  annihilated 
by  Conde  in  his  victory  of  Rocroi,  her  fleet  ruined  by  the  Dutch, 
her  best  blood  drained  away  to  the  Indies,  the  energies  of  her  peo- 
ple destroyed  by  the  suppression  of  all  liberty,  civil  or  religious, 
ncr  intellectual  life  crushed  by  the  Inquisition,  her  industry  crip- 
pled by  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  by  financial  oppression,  and  by 
the  folly  of  her  colonial  system,  the  kingdom  which  under  Philip 
the  Second  had  aimed  at  the  empire  of  the  world  lay  helpless  and 
exhausted  under  Philip  the  Fourth.  The  aim  of  Lewis  from  1661, 
the  year  when  he  really  became  master  of  France,  was  to  carry  on 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  and,  above  all,  to  complete  the  ruin 
of  Spain.  The  conquest  of  the  Spanish  provinces  in  the  Nethei^ 
lands  would  carry  his  border  to  the  Scheldt.  A  more  distant  hope 
lay  in  the  probable  extinction  of  the  Austrian  line  which  now  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Spain.  By  securing  the  succession  to  their  throne 
for  a  French  prince,  not  only  Castile  and  Aragon,  with  the  Spanish 
dependencies  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  but  the  Spanish  empire 
in  the  New  World  would  be  added  to  the  dominions  of  France. 
Nothing  could  save  Spain  but  a  union  of  the  European  powers, 
and  to  prevent  this  union  by  his  negotiations  was  a  work  at  which 
Lewis  toiled  for  years.  The  intervention  of  the  Empire  was  pre- 
vented by  a  renewal  of  the  old  alliances  between  France  and  the  less- 
er German  princes.  A  league  with  the  Turks  gave  Austria  enough 
to  do  on  her  eastern  border.  The  policy  of  Charles  the  Second 
bound  England  to  inaction.  Spain  was  at  last  completely  isolat- 
ed, and  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fourth  gave  a  pretense  for  war,  of 
which  Lewis  availed  himself  in  1667.  Flanders  was  occupied  in 
two  months.  Franche-Comt6  was  seized  in  seventeen  days.  But 
the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  French  success  awoke  a 
general  terror  before  which  the  King's  skillful  diplomacy  gave 
way.  Holland  was  roused  to  a  sense  of  danger  at  home  by  the 
appearance  of  French  arms  on  the  Rhine.  England  awoke  from 
her  lethargy  on  the  French  seizure  of  the  coast-towns  of  Flanders. 
Sweden  joined  the  two  Protestant  powers  in  the  Triple  Alliance: 
and  the  dread  of  a  wider  league  forced  Lewis  to  content  himself 
with  the  southern  half  of  Flanders,  and  the  possession  of  a  string 
of  fortresses  which  practically  lefl  him  master  of  the  Netherlands. 
Lewis  was  maddened  by  the  check.  He  not  only  hated  the 
Dutch  as  Protestants  and  Republicans,  but  he  saw  in  them  an 
obstacle  which  had  to.  be  taken  out  of  the  way  ere  he  could  re- 
sume his  attack  on  Spain.  Four  years  were'spent  in  preparations 
for  a  decisive  blow  at  this  new  enemy.    The  Frenca  avavi  ^%i^ 
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raised  to  a  hundred  ^nd  eighty  thonsand  men.  Colbert  created  a 
fleet  which  rivaled  that  of  Holland  in  number  and  equipment 
Sweden  was  again  won  over.  England  was  again  secured  by  the 
Treaty  of  Dover.  Meanwhile  Holland  la^r  wrapped  in  a  false  secu- 
rity. The  alliance  with  France  had  been  its  traaitional  policy,  and 
it  was  especially  dear  to  the  party  of  the  great  merchant  class 
which  haa  mounted  to  power  on  the  fall  of  the  House  of  Orange. 
John  de  Witt,  the  leader  of  this  party,  though  he  had  been  forced 
to  conclude  the  Triple  Alliance  by  the  advance  of  Lewis  to  the 
Rhine,  still  clung  bhndlv  to  the  friendship  of  France.  His  trust 
only  broke  down  when  tiie  French  army  crossed  the  Dutch  border 
in  1672,  and  the  glare  of  its  watch-fires  was  seen  from  the  walls  ol 
Amsterdam.  For  the  moment  Holland  lay  crushed  at  the  feet  of 
Lewis,  but  the  arrogance  of  the  conqueror  roused  again  the  stub- 
bom  courage  which  had  wrunc  victory  from  Alva  and  worn  out 
the  pride  of  Philip  the  Second.  The  fall  of  De  Witt  raised  the 
Orange  party  aeam  to  power,  and  called  the  Prince  of  Oranm  to 
the  head  of  the  Kepublic.  Though  the  young  Stadtholder  had  hard- 
ly reached  manhood,  his  great  qualities  at  once  made  themselves 
felt  His  earlier  life  had  schooled  him  in  a  wonderful  self-contnd. 
He  had  been  left  fatherless  and  all  but  friendless  in  childhood,  he 
had  been  bred  among  men  who  looked  upon  his  very  existence  ss 
a  danger  to  the  State,  his  words  had  been  watched,  his  looks  noted, 
his  friends  jealously  withdrawn.  In  such  an  atmosphere  the  boy 
grew  up  silent,  wary,  self-contained,  grave  in  temper,  cold  in  de- 
meanor, blunt  and  even  repulsive  in  address.  He  was  weak  and 
sickly  from  his  cradle,  and  manhood  brought  with  it  an  asthma 
and  consumption  which  shook  his  frame  with  a  constant  cough; 
his  face  was  sullen  and  bloodless,  and  scored  with  deep  lines  which 
told  of  ceaseless  pain.  But  beneath  this  cold  and  sickly  presence 
lay  a  fiery  and  commanding  temper,  an  immovable  courage,  and  a 
political  ability  of  the  highest  order.  William  was  a  born  states- 
man. Neglected  as  his  education  had  been  in  other  ways,  for  he 
knew  nothing  of  letters  or  of  art,  he  had  been  carefully  trained  in 
politics  by  John  de  Witt ;  and  the  wide  knowledge  with  which  in 
his  first  address  to  the  States-General  the  young  Stadtholder  re- 
viewed the  general  state  of  £nropc,  the  cool  courage  with  which 
he  calculated  the  chances  of  the  struggle,  at  once  won  him  the 
trust  of  his  countrymen.  Their  trust  was  soon  rewarded.  Hol- 
land was  saved,  and  province  after  province  won  back  from  the 
aims  of  France  by  William^s  dauntless  resolve.  Like  his  great 
ancestor,  William  the  Silent,  he  was  a  luckless  commander,  and  no 
general  had  to  bear  more  frequent  defeats.  But  he  profited  by 
defeat  as  other  men  profit  by  victory.  His  bravery,  indeed,  was 
of  that  nobler  cast  which  rises  to  its  height  in  moments  of  ruin 
and  dismay.  The  coolness  with  which,  boy-general  as  he  was,  he 
rallied  his  broken  squadrons  amid  the  rout  of  Seneff,  and  wrested 
from  Cond6  at  the  last  the  fruits  of  his  victory,  moved  his  veteran 
opponent  to  a  generous  admiration.  It  was  in  such  moments,  in- 
deed, that  the  real  temper  of  the  man  broke  through  the  veil  of 
his  usual  reserve.    A  strange  light  flashed  from  his  eyes  as  soon 
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as  he  was  under  fire,  and  in  the  terror  and  confusion  of  defeat  Lis 
manners  took  an  ease  and  gayety  that  charmed  every  soldier  around 
him. 

The  political  ability  of  William  was  seen  in  the  skill  with  which 
he  drew  Spain  and  the  Empire  into  a  coalition  against  France. 
But  France  was  still  matchless  in  arms,  and  the  effect  of  her  vic- 
tories was  seconded  b^  the  selfishness  of  the  Allies,  and  above  all 
by  the  treacherous  diplomacy  of  Charles  the  Second.  William 
was  forced  to  consent  in  1679  to  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  which 
left  France  dominant  over  Europe  as  she  had  never  been  before. 
Holland  indeed  was  saved  from  the  revenge  of  Lewis,  but  fresh 
spoils  had  been  wrested  from  Spain,  and  Franche-Comt6,  which 
had  been  restored  at  the  close  of  the  former  war,  was  retained  at 
the  end  of  this.  Above  all,  France  overawed  Europe  by  the  dar- 
ing and  success  with  which  she  had  faced,  single-handed,  the  wide 
coalition  against  her.  Her  King's  arrogance  became  unbounded. 
Lorraine  was  turned  into  a  subject  state.  Genoa  was  bombarded, 
and  its  Doge  forced  to  seek  pardon  in  the  antechambers  of  Yei^ 
sailles.  The  Pope  was  humiliated  by  the  march  of  an  army  upon 
Rome  to  avenge  a  slight  ofiered  to  the  French  embassador.  The 
Empire  was  outraged  by  a  shameless  seizure  of  Imperial  fiefs  in 
Elsass  and  elsewhere.  The  whole  Protestant  world  was  defied  by 
the  horrible  cruelties  which  followed  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  In  the  mind  of  Lewis  peace  meant  a  series  of  outrages 
on  the  powers  around  him,  but  every  outrage  helped  \hQ  cool  and 
silent  adversary  who  was  looking  on  from  the  Hague  to  build  up 
the  Great  Alliance  of  all  Europe,  from  which  alone  he  looked  for 
any  effectual  check  to  the  ambition  of  France.  The  experience  of 
the  last  war  had  taught  William  that  of  such  an  alliance  England 
must  form  a  part ;  and  we  have  already  seen  how  much  English 
politics  were  influenced  during  the  reign  of  Charles  by  the  strng« 
gle  between  William  and  Lewis  to  secure  English  aid.  A  recon- 
ciliation of  the  King  with  his  Parliament  was  an  indispensable 
step  toward  freeing  Charles  from  his  dependence  on  France,  and 
it  was  to  such  a  reconciliation  that  William  at  first  bent  his  efibrts; 
but  he  was  foiled  bv  the  steadiness  with  which  Charles  clung  to 
the  power  whose  aid  was. needful  to  carry  out  the  schemes  which 
he  was  contemplating.  In  his  leanings  toward  France,  however, 
Charles  stood  utterly  alone.  His  most  devoted  ministers  foiled 
their  sovereign's  efforts  as  far  as  they  could.  Even  Arlington, 
Catholic  as  at  heart  he  was,  refused  to  look  on  while  France  made 
the  Flemish  coast  its  own,  and  dispatched  Temple  to  fi*ame  the 
Triple  Alliance  which  defeated  its  hopes.  Danby  was  even  more 
hostile  to  France,  and  in  wresting  from  his  master  permission  to 
oficr  William  the  hand  of  Mary  he  dealt  Lewis  what  proved  to  be 
a  fatal  blow.  James  was  without  a  son,  and  the  marriage  with 
Mary  secured  to  William  on  his  father-in-law's  death  the  aid  of 
England  in  his  great  enterprise.  But  it  was  impossible  to  wait 
for  that  event ;  and  though  William  used  his  new  position  to  bring 
Charles  around  to  a  more  patriotic  policy,  his  efibrts  were  still 
fruitless.    The  storm  of  the  Popish  Plot  complicated  b\&  v^it&XvapoA 
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of  Hall  deolajpod  for  a  Aw  PariiAment.  Tbe  Duke  of  Norfolk  ap 
pearad  at  the  head  of  three  handred  g^itlemen  in  tbe  market-plaea 
at  Norwich.  Townsmen  and  gownsmen  greeted  Lord  Lovelaos 
at  Oxford  with  nproarioos  welcome.  Bristol  threw  open  ita  gates 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  advanced  steadily  on  Salisbury,  whoe 
James  had  mustered  his  forces.  But  tbe  Royal  annyfell  baek  in 
disorder.  Its  very  leaders  were  secretly  pledged  to  William,  end 
•the  desertion  of  lA>rd  Chnrchill  was  followed  dt  that  of  so  xnuj 
other  officers  that  James  abandoned  the  strugffle  in  despair.  lb 
fled  to  London  to  hear  that  his  dausbter  Anne  bad  left  St.  James^ 
to  join  Danby  at  Nottingham.  ^  God  help  me,"  cried  tbe  wretch- 
ed King,  "for  my  own  children  have  fonaken  meP  His  s|Mrit 
was  utterly  broken ;  and  though  he  promised  to  call  the  Houses 
toother,  and  dispatched  commissioners  to  Hungerford  to  trust 
with  WUliam  on  the  terms  of  a  free  Parliament,  in  his  heart  he 
had  resolved  on  flight  Parliament,  he  said  to  the  fow  who  still 
duuff  to  him,  would  force  on  him  concessions  he  could  not  endure; 
and  he  only  waited  for  news  of  the  escape  of  his  wife  and  child  to 
make  his  way  to  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  where  a  hoy  lay  ready  to 
earr^  him  to  France.  Some  rough  fishermen,  who  took  him  tot  a 
Jesuit,  prevented  his  escape,  and  a  troop  of  Life  Guards  brought 
him  back  in  safety  to  Ix>ndoo  j  but  it  was  the  policy  of  William 
and  bis  advisers  to  further  a  flight  which  remov^  tneir  chief  dif* 
Acuity  out  of  the  way.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  depose  James 
had  he  remained,  and  perilous  to  keep  him  prisoner;  but  the  entry 
of  the  Dutch  troops  into  London,  the  silence  of  the  I^ce,  and  an 
order  to  leave  St.  Jameses  filled  the  King  with  fresh  terrors,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  means  of  escape  which  were  almost  openly 
placed  at  his  disposal,  James  a  second  time  quitted  London,  and 
embarked  on  the  23d  of  December  unhindered  for  France. 

Before  flying,  James  bad  burned  most  of  the  writs  convoking 
tbe  new  Parliament,  bad  disbanded  bis  army,  and  destroyed  so  fiir 
as  he  could  all  means  of  government  For  a  few  days  there  was 
a  wild  burst  of  panic  and  outrage  in  London,  but  the  oi*derly  in- 
stinct of  the  people  soon  reasseited  itsel£  The  Lords  who  were 
at  the  moment  in  London  provided  on  their  own  autliority  as 
Privy  Councilors  for  the  more  pressing  needs  of  administitition, 
and  resigned  their  authority  into  William's  hands  on  his  arrival 
in  the  capital.  The  difficulty  which  arose  from  the  absence  of 
any  person  legally  authorized  to  call  Parliament  together  was  got 
over  by  convoking  the  House  of  Peers,  and  forming  a  second  b^y 
of  all  membera  who  had  sat  in  the  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Chark^ 
the  Second,  with  the  aldermen  and  common  councilor  of  Lon- 
don. Both  bodies  requested  William  to  take  on  himself  the  pro- 
visional government  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  issue  circular  letters 
inviting  the  electors  of  every  town  and  county  to  send  up  repre- 
sentatives to  a  Convention  which  met  in  January,  1689.  Both 
Houses  were  found  equally  resolved  against  any  recall  of  or  nego- 
tiation with  the  fallen  King.  But  with  this  step  their  unanimity 
ended.  The  Whigs,  who  formed  a  majority  in  the  Commons,  votea 
a  resolution  whic^  illogical  and  inconsistent  as  it  seemed,  was  well 
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adapted  to  unite  in  its  favor  every  clement  of  the  opposition  to 
James :  the  Churchman,  who  was  simply  scared  by  his  bigotry ; 
the  Tory,  who  doubted  the  right  of  a  nation  to  depose  its  King; 
the  Whig,  who  held  the  tbeoiy  of  a  contract  between  King  and 
People.  They  voted  that  King  James,  "having  endeavored  to 
subvert  the  Constitution  of  this  kingdom  by  breaKing  the  original 
contract  between  King  and  People,  and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits 
and  other  wicked  persons  having  violated  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  has  abdicated 
the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant."  But  in 
the  Ix)rds  the  Tories  were  still  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  fiercely  debated.  Archbishop  Sancroil,  with  the  High 
Tories,  held  that  no  crime  could  bring  about  a  forfeiture  of  the 
crown,  and  that  James  still  remained  King,  but  that  his  tyranny 
had  given  the  nation  a  right  to  withdraw  from  him  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  government  and  to  intrust  its  functions  to  a  Regency.  The 
moderate  Tories,  under  Danby's  guidance,  admitted  that  James 
had  ceased  to  be  Kin^,  but  denied  that  the  throne  could  be  vacant, 
and  contended  that  irom  the  moment  of  his  abdication  the  sov- 
ereignty vested  in  his  daughter  Mary.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
eloquence  of  Halifax  backed  the  Whig  peera  in  struggling^  for  the 
resolution  of  the  Commons  as  it  stood.  The  plan  of  a  Kegency 
was  lost  by  a  single  vote,  and  Danby's  scheme  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majority.  But  both  the  Torv  courses  found  a  sudden  ob- 
stacle in  William.  He  declined  to  be  Regent.  He  had  no  mind, 
he  said  to  Danby,  to  be  his  wife's  gentleman-usher.  Mary,  on  the 
other  hand,  i*efused  to  accept  the  crown  save  in  conjunction  with 
her  husband.  The  two  declarations  put  an  end  to  the  question. 
It  was  agreed  that  William  and  Mary  should  be  acknowledged  as 
joint  sovereigns,  but  that  the  actual  administration  should  rest 
with  William  alone.  Somers,  a  young  lawyer  who  had  just  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  and  who  was  des- 
tined to  play  a  great  part  in  later  history,  drew  up  a  Declaration 
of  Rights  which  was  presented  on  February  18th  to  William  and 
Mary  by  the  two  Houses  in  the  banqueting-room  at  Whitehall 
It  recited  the  misgovemment  of  James,  his  abdication,  and  the  re- 
solve of  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  assert  the  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  of  English  subjects.  It  denied  the  right  of  any  king  to 
exercise  a  dispensing  power,  or  to  exact  money  or  to  maintain  an 
army  save  by  consent  of  Parliament.  It  asserted  for  the  subject 
a  right  to  petition,  to  a  free  choice  of  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  pure  and  merciful  administration  of  justice.  It  de- 
clared the  right  of  both  Houses  to  liberty  of  debate.  In  full  faith 
that  these  principles  would  be  accepted  and  maintained  by  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  it  ended  with  declaring  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  King  and  Queen  of  England.  At  the  close  of  the  Dec- 
laration, Halifax,  in  the  name  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  prayed 
them  to  receive  the  crown.  .William  accepted  the  offer  in  his 
own  name  and  his  wife's,  and  declared  in  a  few  words  the  resolve 
of  both  to  maintain  the  laws  and  to  govern  by  advice  of  Parlia- 
ment 
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The  blander  of  Lewis  in  choosing  (Germany  instead  of  Holland 
for  his  point  of  attack  was  all  bat  atoned  for  by  the  brilliant  sno- 
cessea  with  which  he  opened  the  war.  The  wnole  ooontry  west 
of  the  Rhine  was  soon  in  his  hands ;  his  armies  were  master  of  the 
Palatinate^  and  penetrated  even  to  Wtlrtemberg.  His  hopes  had 
never  been  higher  tiian  at  the  moment  when  the  arrival  of  James 
at  St.  Grermains  dashed  all  hope  to  the  groaad.  Lewis  was  si 
once  thrown  back  on  a  war  of  defense^  and  the  brotal  ravages 
which  marked  the  retreat  of  his  armies  from  the  Rhine  revealed 
the  bitterness  with  which  his  pride  stooped  to  the  necessity.  The 
Palatinate  was  tamed  into  a  desert.  The  same  rain  fell  on  the 
stately  nalace  of  the  Elector  at  Heidelberg,  on  the  venerable  tombs 
of  the  Emperors  at  Speyer,  on  the  town  of  the  trader,  on  the  hot 
of  the  vine-dresser.  Outrages  such  as  these  only  hastened  the 
work  of  his  great  rival  In  accepting  the  English  throne  William 
bad  knit  together  England  and  HolTaud,  the  two  great  Protest- 
ant powers  whose  fleets  had  the  mastery  of  the  sea^  as  his  diplo- 
macy had  knit  all  Germany  together  a  year  before  m  the  Tireaty 
of  Augsburg.  But  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Alliance  might 
still.have  been  delayed  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Emperor  to  league 
with  Protestant  states  against  a  Catholic  luog,  when  the  ravage 
of  the  Palatinate  awoke  a  thirst  for  vengeance  in  every  German 
heart  before  which  all  hesitation  passed  away.  The  reception  of 
James  as  still  King  of  England  at  St.  Germains  gave  England  just 
ground  for  a  declaration  of  war,  a  step  in  which  it  was  soon  fol* 
lowed  by  Holland,  and  the  two  countries  at  once  agreed  to  stand 
by  one  another  in  their  struggle  against  France.  The  adhesion 
of  the  Empire  and  of  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Austria  to 
this  agreement  completed  the  Grand  Alliance  which  William  had 
designed.  When  Savoy  joined  the  Allies  in  May,  1689,  France 
found  herself  girt  in  on  every  side  save  Switzerland  with  a  ring 
of  foes.  The  bcandinavian  kingdoms  alone  stood  aloof  from  the 
confederacy  of  Europe,  and  their  neutrality  was  unfriendly  to 
France.  Lewis  was  left  without'a  single  all^r  save  the  Turk;  but 
the  energ^r  and  quickness  of  movement  which  sprang  from  the 
concentration  of  the  power  of  France  in  a  single  hand  still  left  the 
contest  an  equal  one.  The  Empire  was  slow;  Austria  was  dis- 
tracted by  the  war  with  the  Turks;  Spain  was  all  but  powerless; 
Holland  and  England  were  alone  earnest  in  the  strugsile,  and  En- 
gland could  as  yet  give  little  aid  in  the  war.  An  English  bri- 
gade, formed  from  the  regiments  raised  by  James,  joined  the  Dutch 
army  on  the  Sambre,  and  distinguished  itself  under  Churchill,  who 
had  been  rewarded  for  his  treason  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Marlbor- 
ough, in  a  brisk  skirmish  with  the  enemy  at  Walcourt.  But  WiU* 
iam  had  as  yet  grave  work  to  do  at  home. 
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In  England  not  a  sword  had  been  drawn  for  James.  In  Scot- 
land his  tyranny  had  been  yet  greater  than  in  England,  and  so 
far  as  the  Lowlands  went  the  fall  of  his  tyranny  was  as  rapid  and 
complete.  No  sooner  had  he  called  his  troops  southward  to  meet 
William's  invasion  than  Edinburgh  rose  in  revolt.  The  western 
peasants  were  at  once  up  in  arms,  and  the  Episcopalian  clergy, 
who  had  been  the  instruments  of  the  Stuart  misgovernment  ever 
since  the  Restoration,  were  rabbled  and  driven  from  their  parson- 
ages in  every  parish.  The  news  of  these  disorders  forced  William 
to  act,  though  he  was  without  a  show  of  legal  authority  over  Scot- 
land ;  and,  on  the  advice  of  the  Scotch  Lords  present  in  London, 
he  ventui-ed  to  summon  a  Convention  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  summoned  in  England,  and  on  his  own  responsibility  to  set 
aside  the  laws  which  excluded  Presbyterians  from  the  Scotch  Par- 
liament. This  Convention  resolved  that  James  had  forfeited  the 
crown  by  misgovernment,  and  offered  it  to  William  and  Mary. 
The  offer  was  accompanied  by  a  Claim  of  Right  framed  on  the 
model  of  the  Declaration  of  Rights  to  which  they  had  consented 
in  England,  but  closing  with  a  demand  for  the  abolition  of  Prelacy. 
Both  crown  and  claim  were  accepted,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Scotch 
regiments  which  William  had  brought  from  Holland  gave  strength 
to  the  new  Government.  Its  strength  was  to  be  roughly  tested. 
John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  whose  cruelties  in  the  persecution 
of  the  western  Covenanters  had  been  rewarded  by  tne  title  of 
Viscount  Dundee,  withdrew  with  a  few  troopera  from  Edinburgh 
to  the  Highlands,  and  appealed  to  the  clans.  In  the  Highlands 
nothing  was  known  of  English  government  or  misgovernment:  all 
that  the  Revolution  meant  to  a  Highlander  was  the  restoration  of 
the  House  of  Argyle.  The  Macdonalds,  the  Macleans,  the  Cam- 
erons,  were  as  ready  to  join  Dundee  in  fighting  their  old  oppress- 
oi-s,  the  Campbells,  and  the  Government  which  upheld  them,  as 
they  had  been  ready  to  join  Montrose  in  the  same  cause  forty 
years  before.  As  William's  Scotch  regiments  under  General  Mao* 
kay  climbed  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  (July  27,  1689),  Dundee 
charged  them  at  tne  head  of  three  thousand  clansmen  and  swept 
them  in  headlong  rout  down  the  glen.  But  his  death  in  the  mo- 
ment of  victory  broke  the  only  bond  which  held  the  Highlanders 
together,  and  m  a  few  weeks  the  host  which  had  spread  terror 
through  the  Lowlands  melted  helplessly  away.  In  the  next  sum- 
mer Mackay  was  able  to  build  tne  strong  post  of  Fort  William 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  disaffected  country,  and  his  offers  of  money 
and  pardon  brought  about  the  submission  of  the  clans.  Sir  John 
Dairy m  pie,  the  Master  of  Stair,  in  whose  hands  the  government 
of  Scotland  at  tliis  time  mainly  rested,  had  hoped  that  a  refusal 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  would  give  grounds  for  a  war  of  extern 
mination,  and  free  Scotland  forever  from  its  terror  of  the  High- 
landers. He  had  provided  for  the  expected  refusal  by  orders  of  a 
ruthless  severity.  "  Your  troops,"  he  wrote  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand, "  will  destroy  entirely  the  country  of  Lochaber,  LocheiPs 
lands,  Eeppoch's,  Glengarry's,  and  Glencoe's.  Your  powers  shall  I 
be  large  enough.    I  hope  the  soldiers  will  not  troable  tJhftQA^^TCk>\ 
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ment  with  priBonera.'*  But  liis  hopeB  were  dittppointed  by  the 
Teadinees  with  which  the  elans  accepted  the  offers  of  tiie  ffoveni- 
ment.  All  snhniltted  in  good  time  save  MacdonaM  of  Glenooi^ 
whose  pride  delayed  his  taking  of  the  oath  till  six  days  after  the 
latest  date  fixed  oy  the  proclamation.  Foiled  in  his  larger  hopes 
of  destruction,  Dairy mple  seized  eagerly  on  the  pretext  given  Vf 
Macdonald,  and  an  order  ^for  the  extirpation  ofthat  nest  of loV 
hers"  was  laid  before  William  and  received  the  Royal  signatnm 
^The  work,**  wrote  the  Master  of  Stair  to  Colonel  Hamilton,  who 
undertook  it^  **  mnst  be  secret  and  sudden.**  The  troops  wera 
chosen  from  among  the  Campbells,  the  deadly  foes  of  the  oImnk 
men  of  Glencoe,  and  quartered  peacefhlly  among  the  Macdonalds 
for  twelve  days,  till  all  suspicion  of  their  errand  disappeared.  At 
daybreak  (Feb.  13, 1602)  they  fell  on  their  hosts,  and  in  a  ftw 
moments  thirty  of  the  dansfolk  lay  dead  on  the  snow.  The  rest^ 
riieltered  by  a  storm,  escaped  to  the  mountains  to  perish  for  the 
most  part  of  cold  and  hunger.  "The  only  thing  1  regret,**  said 
the  Master  of  Stair  when  the  news  reached  him,  **  is  that  any  sol 
away.**  Whatever  horror  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe  has  roused  ftl 
later  days,  few  save  Dalrymple  knew  of  it  at  the  time.  The  peaes 
of  the  fiighlands  enabled  the  work  of  reor^nisation  to  to  ot 
quietly  at  Edinburgh.  In  accepting  the  Claim  of  Right  with  iti 
repudiation  of  Prelacy,  William  had  in  effect  restored  the  Preaby^ 
terian  Church,  and  its  restoration  was  accompanied  by  the  revival 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  as  a  standard  of  iaith,  and  by  the 

Massing  of  an  Act  which  abolished  lay  patronaga  Against  th6 
'oleration  Act  which  the  King  proposea,  the  ^oteh  Irarliament 
stood  firm.  But  the  King  was  as  firm  in  his  purpose  as  the  Par- 
liament. So  long  as  he  reigned,  William  declared  in  memorable 
,  words,  there  should  be  no  persecution  for  conscience*  sake.  "  We 
'never  could  be  ofthat  mind  that  violence  was  suited  to  the  ad* 
vancing  of  true  religion,  nor  do  we  intend  that  our  authority  shall 
ever  be  a  tool  to  the  irregular  passions  of  any  party." 

It  was  not  in  Scotland,  however,  but  in  Ireland,  that  James  and 
Lewis  hoped  to  arrest  WiUiaro's  progi*es8.  As  we  have  noticed 
before,  James  had  i*csolvcd  soon  after  his  accession  to  make  Ire- 
land a  refuge  for  himself  and  his  Catholic  subjects  in  case  of  mis- 
hap. As  we  have  seen.  Lord  Tyrconnell  had  been  made  general, 
and  then  raised  to  the  post  of  Lord  Deputy,  with  a  view  to  the 
carrying  out  of  this  purpose;  the  army  had  been  remodeled 
by  disbanding  its  Protestant  soldiers  and  fillins^  the  ranks  with 
Papists;  a  similar  process  had  "purified**  the  bench  of  judges; 
the  town  charters  had  been  seized  into  the  King's  hands,  and  Cath- 
olic mayors  and  Catholic  6herifi*s  set  at  the  head  of  eveiy  city  and 
county.  With  power  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  bitter  en* 
emies,  the  terror  of  a  new  Irish  massacre  spread  fast  among  the 
humbled  Protestants.  Those  of  the  south  for  the  most  part  forsook 
their  homes  and  fled  over-sea,  while  those  of  the  north  drew  to- 
gether at  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry.  The  news  of  the  King's 
fall  intensified  the  panic.  For  two  months  Tyrconnell  intri^ed 
with  William's  government,  but  his  aim  was  simply  to  gain  timOi 
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and  at  the  opening  of  1689  a  flag  was  hoisted  over  Dublin  Castle, 
with  the  words  "  Now  or  Never  "  embroidered  on  its  folds.  The 
signal  called  every  Catholio  to  arms.  The  maddened  natives  flung 
themselves  on  the  plunder  which  their  masters  had  left,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  havoc  was  done,  the  French  envoy  told  Lewis,  which 
it  would  take  years  to  repair.  Meanwhile  James  sailed  from  France 
to  Kinsale.  His  flrat  work  was  to  crush  the  Protestants  who  stood 
in  arms  in  the  north.  Fifty  thousand  men  had  gathered  to  Tyr- 
connelFs  standard,  and  about  half  the  number  were  sent  against 
Londonderry,  where  the  bulk  of  the  fugitives  found  shelter  behind 
a  weak  wall,  manned  by  a  few  old  guns,  and  destitute  even  of  a 
ditch.  But  the  seven  thousand  desperate  Englishmen  behind  the 
wall  made  up  for  its  weakness.  So  fierce  were  their  sallies,  so 
crushing  the  repulse  of  his  attack,  that  the  King^s  general,  Hamil- 
ton, at  last  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  'Hie  Protestants 
died  of  hunger  in  the  streets,  and  of  the  fever  which  comes  of 
hunger,  but  the  cry  of  the  town  was  still  "No  Surrender."  The 
siege  had  lasted  a  hundred  and  Ave  days,  and  only  two  days'  food 
remained  in  Londonderry,  when  on  the  28th  of  July  an  English 
ship  broke  the  boom  across  the  river,  and  the  besiegers  sullenly 
withdrew.  Their  defeat  was  turned  into  a  rout  by  the  men  of  £n- 
niskillen,  who  struggled  through  a  bog  to  charge  an  Irish  force  of 
double  their  number  at  Newtown  Butler,  and  drove  horse  and  foot 
before  them  in  a  panic  which  soon  spread  through  Hamilton's 
whole  army.  The  routed  soldiers  fell  back  on  Dublin,  where  James 
lay  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the  frenzied  Catholics.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment he  had  summoned  every  member  returned  was  an  Irishman 
and  a  Papist,  and  its  one  aim  was  the  ruin  of  the  English  settlers. 
The  Act  of  Settlement,  on  which  all  title  to  property  rested,  was 
at  once  repealed.  Three  thousand  Protestants  of  name  and  for- 
tune were  massed  together  in  the  hugest  Bill  of  Attainder  which 
the  world  has  seen.  In  spite  of  the  love  which  James  professed 
for  religious  freedom,  the  Protestant  clergy  were  driven  from  their 
pai-sonagos,  Fellows  and  scholars  were  turned  out  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  the  French  envoy,  the  Count  of  Avauz,  dared  even  to 
propose  a  general  massacre  of  the  Protestants  who  still  lingered 
in  the  districts  which  had  submitted  to  James.  To  his  credit  the 
King  shrank  horror-struck  from  the  proposal.  "  I  can  not  be  so 
cruel,"  he  said,  *'  as  to  cut  their  throats  while  they  live  peaceably 
under  my  government."  "Mercy  to  Protestants,"  was  the  cola 
I'eply,  "  is  cruelty  to  Catholics." 

Through  the  long  acony  of  Londonderry,  through  the  proscrip- 
tion and  bloodshed  of  the  new  Irish  rule,  William  was  forced  to 
look  helplessly  on.  The  best  troops  in  the  army  which  had  been 
mustered  at  Hounslow  followed  Marlborough  to  the  Sambre ;  and 
with  the  political  embarrassments  which  grew  up  around  the  gov- 
ernment It  was  unable  to  spare  a  man  of  those  who  remained. 
The  great  ends  of  the  Revolution  were  indeed  secured,  even  amid 
the  confusion  and  intrigue  which  we  shall  have  to  describe,  by  the 
common  consent  of  alL  On  the  great  questions  of  civil  liberty 
Whig  and  Tory  were  now  at  one.    The  Declaration  of  Rv|^\»^vfe.\ 
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tarned  into  the  Bill  of  B^nfatt.  and  the  peering  of  thie  meeenre  ia 
1689  reetored  to  the  monarchy  the  chaTecter  vhioh  it  had  loet 
under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts.  The  right  of  the  people  thioiqih 
its  repiesentatives  to  depose  the  Elng,  to  change  the  order  of  sw^ 
cession,  and  to  set  on  tne  throne  whom  they  would,  was  now  ee» 
tablished.  Ail  claim  of  divine  right,  or  hereditary  right  iodepend* 
ent  of  the  law,  was  formally  put  an  end  to  by  the  election  of 
William  and  Msry.  Since  their  day  no  English  sovereign  has  beetf 
able  to  advance  any  claim  to  the  crown  save  a  daim  whidb  rested 
on  a  particular  clause  in  a  particular  Act  of  Parliaments  Williaai, 
Mary,  and  Anne  were  sovereigns  simply  by  virtue  of  the  Bill  cs 
Rights.  George  the  First  and  his  successors  have  been  sovereqps 
solely  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  An  Bnglish  monaieh 
is  now  as  much  the  creature  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  the  pettiest 
taz-ffatherer  in  his  realm.  A  limitation  of  the  right  of  snccessioa 
whidi  expressed  this  Parliamentary  origin  cf  thesoverei^^s  risht 
in  the  strongest  possible  way  was  found  in  the  provision  ''that 
whosoever  shall  hereafter  come  to  the  possesrion  of  this  crown 
shall  join  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Bngland  as  by  law 
estabushed."  Nor  was  the  older  character  of  the  kingship  aloBS 
restored.  The  older  constitution  returned  with  it  Bitter  ezpe^ 
riei^ce  bad  taught  England  the  need  of  restoriuff  to  the  Parliament 
its  absolute  power  over  taxation.  The  ^nt  of  revenue  for  life  to 
the  last  two  kings  had  been  the  secret  ot  their  anti-national  poUoj, 
and  the  first  act  of  the  new  legislature  was  to  restrict  the  grant 
of  the  royal  revenue  to  a  term  of  four  years.  William  was  bitter* 
ly  galled  by  the  provision.  "^  The  gentlemen  of  England  trusted 
King  James,''  he  said,  '^who  was  an  enemy  of  their  religion  and 
thoir  laws,  and  they  will  not  trust  me,  by  whom  their  religion  and 
their  laws  have  been  preserved."  But  the  only  change  brought 
about  in  the  Parliament  by  this  burst  of  royal  anger  was  a  resolve 
henceforth  to  make  the  vote  of  supplies  an  annual  one,  and  this 
resolve  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since.  A  change  of  almost  as 
great  importance  established  the  control  of  Parliament  over  the 
army.  The  hatred  to  a  standing  army  which  had  begun  under 
Cromwell  had  only  deepened  under  James;  but  with  the  Conti- 
nental war  the  existence  of  an  army  was  a  necessity.  As  yet,  how* 
ever,  it  was  a  force  which  had  no  legal  existence.  The  soldier 
was  simply  an  ordinary  subject;  there  were  no  legal  means  of 
punishing  strictly  military  offenses  or  of  providing  for  military 
discipline ;  and  tne  assumed  power  of  billeting  soldiers  in  private 
houses  had  been  taken  away  by  the  law.  The  difiiculty  both  of 
Parliament  and  the  army  was  met  by  the  Mutiny  Act.    The 

f>owers  requisite  for  discipline  in  the  army  were  conferred  by  Par* 
lament  on  its  officers,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  pay  of  the 
force,  but  both  pay  and  disciplinary  powers  were  granted  only  for 
a  single  year.  The  Mutiny  Act,  like  the  grant  of  supplies,  has  re- 
mained annual  ever  since  the  Revolution ;  and  as  it  is  impossible 
for  the  State  to  exist  without  supplies,  or  for  the  army  to  exist 
without  discipline  and  pay,  the  annual  assembly  of  Parliament  has 
become  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  and  the  greatest  constito* 
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tional  change  which  onr  history  has  witnessed  was  thus  brought 
about  in  an  indirect  but  perfectly  efficient  way.  The  dangers 
which  experience  had  lately  shown  lay  in  the  Parliament  itself 
were  met  with  far  less  skill.  Under  Charles  England  had  seen  a 
Parliament,  which  had  been  returned  in  a  moment  of  reaction, 
maintained  without  fresh  election  for  eighteen  years.  A  Trien- 
nial Bill,  which  limited  the  duration  of  a  Parliament  to  three,  was 
passed  with  little  opposition,  but  fell  before  the  dislike  and  veto 
of  William.  To  counteract  the  influence  which  a  king  might  ob- 
tain by  crowding  the  Commons  with  officials  proved  a  yet  harder 
task.  A  Place  Bill,  which  excluded  all  persons  in  the  employment 
of  the  State  from  a  seat  in  Parliament,  was  defeated,  and  wisely 
defeated,  in  the  Lords.  The  modern  course  of  excluding  all  minor 
officials,  but  of  preserving  the  hold  of  Parliament  over  the  great 
officers  of  State  by  admitting  them  into  its  body,  seems  as  yet  to 
have  occurred  to  nobody.  It  is  equally  strange  that  while  vindi- 
catinii:  its  right  of  Parliamentary  control  over  the  public  revenue 
and  the  army,  the  Bill  of  Rights  should  have  lefl  by  its  silence  the 
control  of  trade  to  the  Crown.  It  was  only  a  few  yeai-s  later,  in 
the  discussions  on  the  charter  granted  to  the  East  India  Company, 
til  at  the  Houses  silently  claimed  and  obtained  the  right  of  regu- 
lating English  commerce. 

The  religious  results  of  the  Revolution  were  hardly  less  weighty 
than  the  political.  In  the  common  struggle  against  Catholicism, 
Churchman  and  Nonconformist  had  found  themselves,  as  we  have 
seen,  strangely  at  one ;  and  schemes  of  Comprehension  became  sud- 
denly popular.  But  with  the  fall  of  James  the  union  of  the  two 
bodies  abruptly  ceased ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Scotland,  together  with  the  "  rabbling  "  of  the  Episcopa- 
lian clergy  in  its  western  shires,  revived  the  old  bitterness  of  the 
clergy  toward  the  dissidents.  The  Convocation  rejected  the  scheme 
of  the  Latitudinarians  for  such  modifications  of  the  Prayer-book  as 
would  render  possible  a  return  of  the  Nonconformists,  and  a  Com- 
prehension Bill  which  was  introduced  into  Parliament  failed  to  pass 
m  spite  of  the  King's  strenuous  support.  William's  attempt  to 
admit  Dissenters  to  civil  equality  by  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Act  proved  equall y  fruitless.  Active  persecution,  however, 
had  now  become  impossible,  and  the  passing  of  a  Toleration  Act 
in  1689  established  a  complete  freedom  of  worship.  Whatever  the 
religious  effect  of  the  failure  of  the  Latitudinarian  schemes  may 
have  been,  its  political  effect  has  been  of  the  highest  value.  At 
no  time  had  the  Church  been  so  stronc^  or  so  popular  as  at  the  Rev- 
olution, and  the  reconciliation  of  the  Nonconformists  would  have 
doubled  its  strength.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  disinclination  to 
all  political  change  which  has  characterized  it  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years  would  have  been  affected  by  such  a  change;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  power  of  opposition  which  it  has  wielded  would 
have  been  enormously  increased.  As  it  was,  the  Toleration  Act 
established  a  group  of  religious  bodies,  whose  religious  opposition 
to  the  Church  forced  them  to  support  the  measures  of  progress 
which  the  Church  opposed.    With  religious  foioea  ou  \\i<^  ^su^  vl^WV 
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and  on  the  other,  England  has  escaped  the  great  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  nations  where  the  cause  of  religion  has  become  iden- 
tified with  that  of  political  reaction.  A  secession  from  within  its 
own  ranks  weakened  the  Church  still  more.  The  doctrine  of  di- 
vine right  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  body  of  the  clergy,  though 
they  had  been  driven  from  their  other  favorite  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  and  the  requirement  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  sovereigns  from  all  persons  in  public  functions  was  resented 
as  an  intolerable  wrong  by  almost  every  parson.  Bancroft,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  a  few  prelates  and  a  large  number 
of  the  higher  clergy,  absolutely  refused  the  oath,  treated  all  who 
took  it  as  schismatics,  and  on  their  deprivation  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment regarded  themselves  and  their  adherents,  who  were  known 
as  Nonjurors,  as  the  only  members  of  the  true  Church  of  England. 
The  bulk  of  the  clergy  bowed  to  necessity,  but  their  bitterness 
against  the  new  government  was  fanned  bv  the  expulsion  of  the 
IJ^onjurors  into  a  flame,  and  added  to  the  difliculties  which  William 
had  to  encounter. 

Not  the  least  of  his  difficulties  arose  from  the  temper  of  his  Par- 
liaments. In  1689  the  Convention  declared  itself  a  Parliament 
In  the  Commons  the  bulk  of  the  members  were  Whigs,  and  their 
first  acts  were  to  redress  the  wrongs  which  the  Whig  party  had 
suffered  during  the  last  two  reigns.  The  attainder  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell was  reversed.  The  judgements  against  Sidney,  Combh,  and 
Alice  Lisle  were  annulled.  In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
that  the  sentence  on  Titus  Oates  had  been  against  law,  the  Lords 
refused  to  reverse  it,  but  even  Oates  received  a  pardon  and  a  pen- 
sion. The  Whigs  however  wanted,  not  only  the  redress  of  wrongs, 
but  the  punishment  of  the  wrong-doers.  Whig  and  Tory  had  been 
united,  indeed,  by  the  tyranny  of  James ;  both  parties  had  shared 
in  the  lievolution,  and  William  had  striven  to  prolong  their  union 
by  joining  the  leadere  of  both  in  his  first  Ministry.  He  named 
the  Tory  Danby  Lord  President,  made  the  Whig  Shrewsbury  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  irave  the  Privy  Seal  to  ilalitaic,  a  trimmer 
between  the  one  party  and  the  other.  Hut  save  in  a  moment  of 
common  oppression  or  common  danger  union  was  impossible.  The 
Whigs  clamored  for  the  punishment  of  Tories  who  had  joined  in 
the  illegal  acts  of  Charles  and  of  James.  They  refused  to  pass 
the  Bill  of  General  Indemnity  which  William  laid  before  them. 
William,  on  the  other  hand,  was  resolved  that  no  bloodshed  or 
proscription  should  follow  the  revolution  which  had  placed  him 
on  the  throne.  His  temper  was  averse  to  persecution ;  he  had  no 
great  love  for  either  of  the  battling  parties ;  and,  above  all,  he 
saw  that  internal  strife  would  be  fatal  to  the  effective  prosecution 
of  the  war.  While  the  cares  of  his  new  throne  were  chaining  him 
to  England,  the  confederacy  of  which  he  was  the  guiding  spirit 
was  proving  too  slow  and  too  loosely  compacted  to  cope  with  the 
swift  and  resolute  movements  of  France.  The  armies  of  Lewis 
had  fallen  back  within  their  own  borders,  but  only  to  turn  fiercely 
at  bay.  The  junction  of  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets  failed  to 
assure  them  the  mastery  of  the  seas.    The  English  navy  was  pa^ 
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alyzed  by  the  corruption  which  prevailed  in  the  public  service, 
as  well  as  by  the  sloth  and  incapacity  of  its  commander.  The 
services  of  Admiral  Herbert  at  the  Revolution  had  been  rewarded 
by  the  earldom  of  Torriugton  and  the  command  of  the  fleet ;  but 
his  indolence  suffered  the  seas  to  be  swept  by  French  privateers, 
and  his  want  of  seamanship  was  shown  m  an  indecisive  engage- 
ment with  a  French  squadron  in  Bnntry  Bay.  Meanwhile  Lewis 
was  straining  every  nerve  to  win  the  command  of  the  Channel ; 
,the  French  dock-yards  were  turning  out  ship  after  ship,  and  the 
galleys  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  were  brought  round  to  reinforce 
the  fleet  at  Brest.  '  A  French  victory  off  the  English  coast  would 
have  brought  serious  political  danger,  for  the  reaction  of  popular 
feeling  which  had  begun  in  favor  of  James  had  been  increased  by 
the  pressure  of  the  war,  by  the  taxation,  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Nonjurors  and  the  discontent  of  the  clergy,  by  the  panic  of  the 
Tories  at  the  spirit  of  vengeance  which  broke  out  among  the  tri- 
umphant Whigs,  and  above  all  by  the  presence  of  James  in  Ire- 
land. A  new  party,  that  of  the  Jacobites  or  adherents  of  King 
James,  was  just  forming;  and  it  was  feared  that  a  Jacobite  rising 
would  follow  the  appearance  of  a  Fxx^nch  fleet  on  the  coast.  In 
such  a  state  of  affairs  William  judged  rightly  that  to  yield  to  the 
Whig  thirst  for  vengeance  would  have  been  to  ruin  his  cause. 
He  dissolved  the  Parliament,  issued  in  his  own  name  a  general 
pardon  for  all  political  offenses,  under  the  title  of  an  Act  of  Grace, 
and  accepted  the  resignations  of  the  more  violent  Whigs  among 
his  counselors.  Danby  was  intrusted  with  the  chief  administrar 
tion  of  affairs ;  for  Danby  had  power  over  the  Tories,  and  in  the 
new  Parliament  which  was  called  in  1690  the  bulk  of  the  members 
proved  Tories.  William's  aim  in  this  sudden  change  of  front  was 
to  secure  a  momentary  lull  in  English  faction  which  would  suffer 
him  to  strike  at  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  While  James  was  King 
in  Dublin  it  was  hopeless  to  crush  treason  at  home ;  and  so  urgent 
was  the  danger,  so  precious  every  moment  in  the  present  juncture 
of  affairs,  that  William  could  trust  no  one  to  bring  the  work  as 
sharply  to  an  end  as  was  needful  save  himself. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1689  the  Duke  of  Sohomberg  had 
been  sent  with  a  small  force  to  Ulster,  but  his  landing  had  only 
roused  Ireland  to  a  fresh  enthusiasm.  The  ranks  of  the  Irish  army 
were  filled  up  at  once,  and  James  was  able  to  face  the  Duke  at 
Drogheda  with  a  force  double  that  of  his  opponent.  Schomberg, 
whose  forces  were  all  raw  recruits  whom  it  was  hardly  possible  to 
trust  at  such  odds  in  the  field,  intrenched  himself  in  Dundalk,  in 
a  camp  where  pestilence  soon  swept  off  half  his  men,  till  winter 
parted  the  two  armies.  During  the  next  six  months  James,  whose 
treasury  was  utterly  exhausted,  strove  to  fill  it  by  a  coinage  of 
brass  money,  while  his  soldiers  subsisted  by  sheer  plunder.  Wil- 
liam meanwhile  was  toiling  hard  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  Schomberg  was  strengthened  during 
the  winter  with  men  and  stores,  and  when  the  spring  came  his 
force  reached  thirty  thousand  men.  Lewis,  too,  felt  the  impor- 
tance of  the  coming  straggle ;  and  leTea  thoQMmd  plokei  ¥t«cis^\ 
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meiiy  under  the  Count  of  Lauan,  were  dtnMitohed  to  reinfbroe  the 
army  of  James.  They  had  hardly  arrived  when  William  himself 
landed  at  Carrickfergas,  and  pushed  rapidly  to  4he  south.  His 
columns  soon  caught  sight  of  the  Irish  array,  posted  stronffly  be- 
hind the  Boyne.  ^  I  am  glad  to  see  yon,  genUemen,**  William 
cried  with  a  burst  of  delight ;  ^  and  it  you  escape  me  now  the 
fault  will  be  mme."  Early  next  morning,  the  first  of  JuIt,  1690^ 
the  whole  English  %Tmj  plunged  into  the  river.  The  Irudi  fioMit 
broke  in  a  shameful  {umio,  but  the  horse  made  so  gallant  a  stand 
that  Sohomberg  fell  in  repulsing  its  charge,  and  for  a  time  the 
English  centra  was  held  in  check.  With  the  arrival  of  William, 
however,  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing,  all  was  over.  James,  ^riio 
had  looked  helplessly  on,  fled  to  DuDlin,  and  took  ship  at  yi«— !• 
for  France,  while  the  capital  threw  open  its  gates  to  the  conqueror. 
The  cowardice  of  the  Stuart  sovereign  movra  the  scorn  even  of  hb 
followers.  ^  Change  kings  with  us^^  an  Irish  ofllcer  replied  to  an 
Englishman  who  taunted  him  with  the  panic  of  the  Boyne — ^"chan^ 
kings  with  us,  and  we  will  fight  you  again.**  They  did  better  m 
fighting  without  a  king.  The  French,  indeed,  withdrew  soomfoUy 
from  the  routed  army  as  it  stood  at  bay  beneath  the  walls  of  lim- 
erick. ^  Do  you  call  these  ramparts  V*  sneered  Lauzun ;  ^  the 
English  will  need  no  cannon ;  they  may  batter  them  down  with 
roasted  apples.''  But  twenty  thousand  men  remained  with  Sais- 
field,  a  brave  and  skillful  officer  who  had  seen  service  in  England 
and  abroad ;  and  his  daring  surprise  of  the  English  ammunitioB 
train,  bis  repulse  of  a  desperate  attempt  to  storm  the  town,  and 
the  approach  of  the  winter,  forced  William  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
turn  of  the  war  abroad  recalled  him  to  England,  and  he  left  his 
work  to  one  who  was  quietly  proving  himself  a  master  in  the  art 
of  war.  Lord  Marlborough  had  been  recalled  from  Flanders  to 
command  a  division  which  had  landed  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
Only  a  few  days  remained  before  winter  would  come  to  break  off 
operations,  but  the  few  days  were  turned  to  good  account.  Cork, 
with  five  thousand  men  behind  its  walls,  was  taken  in  forty-eight 
houra.  Kinsale  a  few  days  later  shared  the  fate  of  Cork.  Winter 
iiideed  left  Connanght  and  the  greater  part  of  Munster  in  Irish 
hands;  the  French  Ibree  remained  untouched,  and  the  coming  of 
a  new  French  general,  St.  Ruth,  with  arms  and  supplies,  encon^ 
aged  the  insurgents.  But  the  spring  of  1691  had  nardlv  opened 
when  Ginkell,  the  new  English  general,  by  his  seizure  of  Athlone 
foroed  on  a  battle  with  the  combined  French  and  Irish  forces  at 
Aughrim,  in  which  St.  Ruth  fell  on  the  field  and  his  army  was  ut- 
terly broken.  The  defeat  left  Limerick  alone  in  its  revolt,  and 
even  Sarsfield  bowed  to  the  necessity  of  a  surrender.  Two  treaties 
were  drawn  up  between  the  Irish  and  English  generals.  By  the 
first  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Catholics  of  Iremnd  should  enjoy 
such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  were  consistent 
with  law,  or  as  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  ^e^ 
ond.  Both  sides  were,  of  course,  well  aware  that  such  a  treaty 
was  merely  waste  paper,  for  Ginkell  had  no  power  to  conclude  it, 
nor  had  the  Irish  Lords  Justices.    The  latter,  indeed,  only  prom- 
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ised  to  do  all  they  could  to  bring  about  its  ratification  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  this  ratification  was  never  granted.  By  the  military 
treaty,  those  of  Sarsfield's  soldiers  who  would  were  suffered  to 
follow  him  to  France;  and  ten  thousand  men,  the  whole  of  his 
force,  chose  exile  rather  than  life  in  a  land  where  all  hope  of  na- 
tional freedom  was  lost.  When  the  wild  cry  of  the  women  who 
stood  watching  their  departure  was  hushed,  the  silence  of  death 
settled  down  upon  Ireland.  For  a  hundred  years  the  country  re- 
mained at  peace,  but  the  peace  was  a  peace  of  despair.  The  most 
terrible  legal  tyranny  under  which  a  nation  has  ever  groaned 
avenged  the  rising  under  TyrconnelL  The  conquered  people,  in 
Swift's  bitter  words  of  contempt,  became  "  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water"  to  their  conquerors;  but  till  the  very  eve  of 
the  French  Ilevolution  Ireland  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  terror  and 
anxiety  to  England. 

Short  as  the  struggle  of  Ireland  had  been,  it  had  served  Lewis 
well,  for  while  William  was  busy  at  the  Boyne  a  series  of  brilliant 
successes  restored  the  fortunes  of  France.  In  Flanders  the  Duke 
of  Luxemburg  won  the  victory  of  Fleurus.  In  Italy  Marshal 
Catinat  defeated  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  A  success  of  even  greater 
moment,  the  last  victory  which  France  was  fated  to  win  at  sea, 
placed  for  an  instant  the  very  throne  of  William  in  peril  William 
never  showed  a  cooler  courage  than  in  quitting  England  to  fight 
James  in  Ireland  at  a  moment  when  the  Jacobites  were  only  look- 
ing for  the  appearance  of  a  French  fleet  on  the  coast  to  rise  in 
revolt  He  was  hardly  on  his  way,  in  fact,  when  Tourville,  the 
French  admiral,  put  to  sea  with  strict  orders  to  fight  He  was 
met  by  the  English  and  Dutch  fleet  at  Beach  y  Head,  and  the 
Dutch  division  at  once  engaged.  Though  utterly  outnumbered, 
it  fought  stubbornly  in  hope  of  Herbert's  aid ;  but  Herbert,  wheth- 
er from  cowardice  or  treason,  looked  idly  on  while  his  allies  were 
crushed,  and  withdrew  at  nightfall  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Thames. 
The  danger  was  as  great  as  the  shame,  for  Tourville's  victory  left 
him  master  of  the  Channel,  and  his  presence  off  the  coast  of  Devon 
invited  the  Jacobites  to  revolt  But  whatever  the  discontent  of 
Tories  and  Nonjurors  against  William  might  be,  all  signs  of  it 
vanished  with  the  landing  of  the  French.  The  burning  of  Teign- 
mouth  by  Tourville's  sailors  called  the  whole  coast  to  arms;  and 
the  news  of  the  Boyne  put  an  end  to  all  dreams  of  a  rising  in  fa- 
vor of  James.  The  natural  reaction  against  a  cause  which  looked 
for  foreign  aid  gave  a  new  strength  for  the  moment  to  William  in 
England ;  but  ill  luck  still  hung  around  the  Grand  Alliance.  So 
urgent  was  the  need  for  his  presence  abroad  that  William  left  as 
we  have  seen  his  work  in  Ireland  undone,  and  crossed  in  the  spring 
of  1691  to  Flanders.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  that  an  English  king  had  appeared  on  the  Continent  at 
the  head  of  an  English  army.  But  the  slowness  of  the  Allies  again 
baffled  William's  nopes.  He  was  forced  to  look  on  with  a  small 
army  while  a  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  closed  suddenly  around 
Mons,  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  Netherlands,  and  mad^  them- 
selves master  of  it  in  the  presenoe  of  LewiB^    The  humiliatioa  ^q& 
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great,  and  for  the  moment  all  tmst  in  William's  fortnne  fiikded 
away.  In  England  the  blow  was  felt  more  heavily  than  elsewhere* 
The  treason  which  had  been  crushed  by  the  indignation  at  Tonr- 
ville's  descent  woke  np  to  a  fresh  life.  Leading  Tories,  snch  as 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Dartmouth,  opened  communications  with 
James ;  and  some  of  the  leading  Whigs,  with  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury at  their  head,  angered  at  what  they  regarded  as  William's 
ingratitude,  followed  them  in  their  course.  In  Lord  Marlborough's 
mmd  the  state  of  a&irs  raised  hopes  of  a  double  treason.  His  de^ 
sign  was  to  bring  about  a  revolt  which  would  drive  William  from 
the  throne  without  replacing  James,  aild  give  the  crown  to  his 
daughter  Anne,  whose  affection  for  Marlborough's  wife  would 

Slace  the  real  government  of  England  in  his  hands.  A  yet  greater 
anger  lay  in  the  treason  of  Admiral  Russell,  who  had  succeeded 
Torrington  in  command  of  the  fleet.  Russell's  defection  would 
have  removed  the  one  obstacle  to  t  new  attempt  which  James 
was  resolved  to  make  for  the  recovery  of  his  throne,  and  which 
Lewis  had  been  brought  to  support.  l\\  the  beginning  of  1692  an 
tarmy  of  thirty  thousand  troops  was  quartered  in  Normandy  in 
readiness  for  a  descent  on  the  English  coast.  Transports  were 
provided  for  their  passage,  and  Tourvillo  was  ordered  to  cover  it 
with  the  French  fleet  at  Brest  Though  Russell  had  twice  as  many 
ships  as  his  opponent,  the  belief  in  his  purpose  of  betraying  Wit 
liam's  cause  wa^  so  strong  that  Lewis  oraerad  Tourville  to  engase 
the  allied  fleets  at  any  disadvantage.  But  whatever  RusselPs  m* 
trigues  may  have  meant,  he  w^as  no  Herbert  ^Do  not  think  I 
wiU  let  the  French  triumph  over  us  in  our  own  seas,"  he  warned 
his  Jacobite  correspondents.  "  If  I  meet  them  I  will  fight  them, 
even  thongh  King  James  were  on  board."  When  the  two  fleets 
met  off  the  Norman  coast  his  fierce  attack  proved  Russell  true  to 
his  word.  Tourville's  fifty  vessels  proved  no  match  for  the  ninety 
ships  of  the  allies,  and  after  five  hours  of  a  brave  struggle  the 
French  were  forced  to  fly  along  the  rocky  coast  of  the  Cotentin. 
Twenty-two  of  their  vessels  reached  St  Malo ;  thirteen  anchored 
withloui-villo  in  the  bays  ofCherbourff  and  LaHogue;  but  their 
pursuers  were  soon  upon  them,  and  a  bold  attack  of  the  English 
boats  burned  ship  after  ship  under  the  eyes  of  the  French  ai-my. 
All  dread  of  the  invasion  was  at  once  at  an  end;  and  the  throne 
of  William  was  secured  by  the  detection  and  suppression  of  the 
Jacobite  conspiracy  at  home  which  the  invasion  was  intended  to 
support  But  the  ovei*throw  of  the  Jacobite  hopes  was  the  least 
result  of  the  victory  of  La  Hogue.  France  ceased  from  that  mo- 
ment to  exist  as  n  great  naval  power ;  for  though  her  fleet  was 
soon  recruited  to  its  former  strength,  the  confidence  of  her  sailors 
was  lost,  and  not  even  Tourville  ventured  again  to  tempt  in  battle 
the  fortune  of  the  seas.  A  new  hope,  too,  broke  on  the  Grand 
Alliance.  The  spell  of  French  triumph  was  broken.  The  Duke 
of  Luxembourg  strove  to  restore  the  glory  of  the  Fi^ench  arms 
by  his  victories  over  William  in  the  two  following  years  (1698- 
1694)  at  Steinkirk  and  Neerwinden;  but  the  battles  were  use- 
less butcheries,  in  which  the '  conquerors  lost  as  many  men  as 
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the  conquered.  From  that  moment  France  felt  herself  disheart-  Sza  viii. 
ened  and  exhausted  by  the  vastness  of  her  efforts.  The  public 
misery  was  extreme.  "The  country,"  F6nelon  wrote  frankly  to 
Lewis,  "  is  a  vast  hospital."  For  the  firet  time  in  his  long  career 
of  prosperity  Lewis  bent  his  pride  to  seek  peace  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  conquests,  and  though  tne  effort  was  a  vain  one,  it  told  that 
the  daring  hopes  of  French  ambition  were  at  an  end,  and  that  the 
work  of  the  Grand  Alliance  was  practically  done. 

In  outer  seeming,  the  Revolution  of  1688  had  only  transferred 
the  sovereignty  over  England  from  James  to  William  and  Mary. 
In  actual  fact,  it  was  transferring  the  sovereignty  from  the  King 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  From  the  moment  when  its  sole  risrht 
to  tax  the  nation  was  established  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  when 
its  own  resolve  settled  the  practice  of  granting  none  but  annual 
supplies  to  the  Crown,  the  House  of  Commons  became  the  supreme 
power  in  the  State.  It  was  impossible  permanently  to  suspend  its 
sittings,  or,  in  the  long  run,  to  oppose  its  will,  when  either  course 
must  end  in  leaving  the  Government  penniless,  in  breaking  up  the 
army  and  navy,  and  in  rendering  the  public  service  impossible. 
Hut  though  the  constitutional  change  was  complete,  the  machinery 
of  government  was  far  from  having  adapted  itself  to  the  new  con- 
ditions of  political  life  which  such  a  change  brought  about.  How- 
ever powerful  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  be,  it  had 
no  means  of  bringing  its  will  directly  to  bear  upon  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs.  The  Ministers  who  had  charge  of  them  were  not 
its  servants,  but  the  servants  of  the  Crown  ;  it  was  from  the  King 
that  they  looked  for  direction,  and  to  the  King  they  held  them- 
selves responsible.  By  impeachment  or  more  indirect  means  the 
Commons  could  force  a  King  to  remove  a  Minister  who  contm- 
dicted  their  will ;  but  they  had  no  constitutional  power  to  replace 
the  fallen  statesman  by  a  Minister  who  would  carry  out  their  will. 
The  result  was  the  growth  of  a  temper  in  the  Lower  House  which 
drove  William  and  his  Ministers  to  despair.  It  became  as  corrupt, 
as  jealous  of  power,  as  fickle  in  its  resolves,  as  factious  in  spirit,  as 
bodies  always  become  whoso  consciousness  of  the  possession  of 
power  is  un  tempered  by  a  corresponding  consciousness  of  the  prac- 
tical difiiculties  or  the  moral  responsibilities  of  the  power  which 
they  possess.  It  grumbled  at  the  ill  success  of  the  war,  at  the 
suffering  of  the  merchants,  at  the  discontent  of  the  Churchmen; 
and  it  blamed  the  Crown  and  its  Ministers  for  all  at  which  it 
gninihled.  But  it  was  hard  to  find  out  what  policy  or  measures 
it  would  have  preferred.  Its  mood,  changed,  as  William  bitterly 
complained,  with  every  hour.  It  was,  in  fact,  without  the  guid- 
ance of  rocogniKed  leaders,  without  adequate  information,  and  des- 
titute of  that  organization  out  of  which  alone  a  definite  policy  can 
come.  Nothing  better  proves  the  inborn  political  capacity  of  the 
English  mind  than  that  it  should  at  once  have  found  a  simple  and 
effective  solution  of  such  a  difiioulty  as  this.  The  credit  of  the  so- 
lution belongs  to  a  man  whose  political  character  was  of  the  low- 
est type.  Robert,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  had  been  a  Minister  in  the 
later  aays  of  Charies  the  Second;  and  he  had  Tem9Axi%dL^vc\%VAA 
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tbroagb  drnott  all  tho  veiffn  of  James.  He  had  betft  offioa  at  laat 
ojAj  by  oompliaooe  with  uie  wont  tymny  of  his  maater,  and  bj 
a  feigned  converuon  to  the  Roman  Catholic  fiutii.  Bnt  the  i^a 
of  James  was. no  sooner  oertain  than  he  had  secured  pardon  and 

Erutoctiou  from  William  by  the  betrayal  of  the  master  to  whom 
e  had  saorifioed  his  ecmsoieaoe  and  his  honor.  Since  the  BeTofah 
tion,  Sanderland  had  striven  only  to  escape  public  observation  in 
a  conntry  retirement^  bnt  at  this  orisis  he  came  secretlyforwaid 
to  bring  nis  nneqnaled  H^acity  to  the  aid  of  the  Einff.  Mia  ooan- 
sel  was  to  recognize  practioallv  the  new  power  of  the  Conunoos 
by  choosing  the  Ifinisters  of  the  Crown  exclusively  ftom  among 
the  members  of  the  }Mirtv  which  was  strongest  in  the  Lower  Honsa 
As  yet  no  Ministry,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  had  existed. 
Each  great  officer  of  State — ^Treasnrer  or  Secretary  or  Lord  Privr 
Seal-^iad  in  theory  been  independent  of  his  fellow-officers ;  each 
was  the  ^King's  servant,''  and  responsible  for  the  discharae  of  his 
special  duties  to  the  King  alone.  From  time  to  time  one  Minister, 
luce  Clarendon,  misht  tower  above  the  rest  and  give  a  seneral  di- 
lection  to  the  wImhc  course  of  government,  bnt  the  predominance 
was  merely  personal,  and  never  permanent;  and  even  in  such  a 
case  there  were  colleasnes  who  were  ready  to  oppose  or  even  im- 
peach the  statesman  -^o  overshadowed  them.  It  was  common  fiir 
a  King  to  choose  or  dismiss  a  single  Minister  without  any  coram»> 
nication  with  the  rest ;  and  so  far  from  aiming  at  ministerial  uni* 
ty,  even  William  had  striven  to  reproduce  in  the  Cabinet  itself  tte 
balance  of  parties  which  prevailed  outside  of  it.  Sunderland's  plim 
aimed  at  replacing  these  independent  Ministera  by  a  homogeneous 
Ministry,  chosen  from  the  same  party,  representing  the  same  sen- 
timents, and  bound  together  for  common  action  by  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility and  loyalty  to  tho  party  to  which  it  belonged.  Not 
only  woald  such  a  plan  securo  a  unity  of  administration  which 
had  been  unknown  till  then,  but  it  gave  an  organization  to  the 
House  of  Commons  which  it  never  had  before.  The  Ministers 
who  were  ropreseotatives  of  the  majority  of  its  members  became 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  House.  Small  factions  were  drawn  to- 
gether into  the  two  great  parties  which  supported  or  opposed  the 
Ministry  of  the  Crown.  Above  all,  it  brought  about  in  the  sinh 
plest  possible  way  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  had  so  lone 
vexed  both  King  and  Commons.  The  new  Ministers  ceased  in  afi 
but  name  to  be  the  King's  servants.  They  became  simply  an  Ex- 
ecutive Comraitteo  ropresenting  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  capable  of  being  easily  set  aside  by  it 
and  replaced  by  a  similar  Committee  whenever  the  balance  of 
power  shifted  from  one  side  of  the  House  to  the  other. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment which  has  gone  on  from  Sunderland's  day  to  our  own.  Bnt 
though  William  showed  his  own  political  genius  in  understanding 
and  adopting  Sunderland's  plan,  it  was  only  slowly  and  tentative- 
ly that  ne  ventured  to  carry  it  out  in  practice.  In  spite  of  the 
temporary  reaction,  Sunderland  believed  that  the  balance  of  poli^ 
ical  power  was  really  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs.    Not  only  were 
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they  the  nataral  representatives  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  suppoiters  of  the  war,  but  they  stood  far  above  their 
opponents  in  Parliamentary  and  administrative  talent.  At  their 
head  stood  a  group  of  statesmen  whose  close  union  in  thought  and 
action  gained  them  the  name  of  the  Junto.  Russell,  as  yet  the 
most  prominent  of  these,  was  the  victor  of  La  Hogue ;  Somers 
was  a  young  advocate  who  had  sprung  into  fame  by  his  defense 
of  the  Seven  Bishops ;  Lord  Whaiton  was  known  as  the  most  dex- 
terous and  unscrupulous  of  party  managers ;  and  Montague  was 
fast  making  a  reputation  as  the  ablest  of  English  financiers.  In 
spite  of  such  considerations,  however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Will- 
iam would  have  thrown  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  purely  Whig 
Ministry  but  for  the  attitude  which  the  Tories  took  toward  the 
In  spite  of  the  exhaustion  of  France,  the  war  still  languished 


war. 


and  the  Allies  still  failed  to  win  a  single  victory.  Meanwhile  £n 
glish  trade  was  all  but  ruined  by  the  !■  rcnch  privateers,  and  the  na- 
tion stood  aghast  at  the  growth  of  taxation.  The  Tories,  always 
cold  in  their  support  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  now  became  eager  for 
peace.  The  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  resolute  in  their 
support  of  the  war.  William,  in  whose  mind  the  contest  with 
France  was  the  first  object,  was  thus  driven  slowly  to  follow  Sun- 
derland's advice.  In  1695  he  dissolved  Parliament,  and  the  Whig 
tone  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  enabled  him  to  replace  his 
Tory  Ministers*  by  the  membei-s  of  the  Junto.  Russell  went  to  the 
Admiralty,  Somers  was  named  Lord  Keeper,  Montague  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Shrewsbury  Secretary  of  State.  The  changes 
were  gradually  made,  but  they  had  hardly  begun  when  their  eflSet 
was  felt.  The  House  of  Commons  took  a  new  tone.  The  Whig 
majority  of  its  members,  united  and  disciplined,  moved  quietly 
under  the  direotipn  of  their  leadera,  the  new  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  Great  measures,  financial  and  constitutional,  passed  rap 
idly  through  Parliament.  The  Triennial  13ill  became  law.  In 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Lords,  the  Commons  refused  to  renew 
the  bill  for  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  its  liberty  was  no  soon- 
er thus  recognized  as  legal  (1695)  than  the  recognition  was  at  once 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  crowd  of  public  prints.  To  meet 
the  financial  strain  of  the  war,  Montague  established  the  Bank  of 
England  (1694)  by  adopting  the  plan  which  Paterson,  a  Scotch 
adventurer,  had  brought  forward  for  the  creation  of  a  National 
Bank.  The  subscribers  to  a  loan  of  £1,200,000  were  formed  into 
a  Company,  with  no  exclusive  privileges,  and  restricted  by  law 
from  lending  money  to  the  Crown  without  consent  of  Parliament; 
but  so  great  had  been  the  growth  of  the  national  wealth  that  in 
ten  days  the  list  of  subscribers  was  fulL  A  new  source  of  power 
revealed  itself  in  the  discovery  of  the  resources  afforded  by  the  na- 
tional credit ;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  National  Debt  gave  a 
new  security  against  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  whose  first  work 
would  have  been  the  repudiation  of  it.  With  even  greater  cour- 
age and  hardly  less  origmality  Montague  faced  the  great  difficulty 
of  the  debasement  of  the  coinage,  and  oarried  oat  its  reform.  The 
power  of  the  new  administration,  tho  evidence  of  the  publio  ct^^\\»^ 
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gave  Btreoffih  to  WtHiam  abroftd  m  at  home.  In  1605  the  Allianoe 
succeeded  lor  Ab  first  time  in  winning  a  great  triumph  over  Frande 
in  the  capture  of  Namnr.  Even  in  the  troubled  year  which  fol- 
lowed, and  amid  the  distreaa  created  by  the  reform  of  the  ourK»' 
cy,  William  was  able  to  hold  the  French  at  bay.  But  the  war 
was  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  Lewis  was  simpl  v  iiffhting  to  secon 
more  &vorable  termS)  and  William,  though  he  held  that  ^  the  only 
way  of  treating  with  France  is  with  our  swords  in  our  hands,"  wsa 
almost  as  eager  as  Lewis  for  a  peace  which  would  leave  him  frse 
to  deal  with  a  question  which  the  health  of  the  King  of  Spain  now 
brought  every  day  closer—- the  question  of  the  succession  to  the 
Spanish  throne.  The  obstacles  which  were  thrown  in  the  way  of 
an  accommodation  by  Spain  and  the  Empii'e  were  set  aside  by  a 
private  negotiation  between  William  and  Lewis,  and  the  year  1697 
saw  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  In  spite  of  fsilnrs 
and  defeat  in  the  field,  William's  policy  had  won.  The  victories 
of  France  remained  barren  in  the  fiuse  of  a  united  Europe;  and 
her  exhaustion  forced  her,  for  the  first  time  since  Richelieu's  day, 
to  consent  to  a  disadvantageous  peace.  The  £m{>ire  was  satisfied 
by  the  withdrawal  of  France  from  every  annexation,  save  that  of 
Strasbourg,  which  she  had  made  since  the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen. 
To  Spain  Lewis  restored  Luxemburg  and  all  the  conquests  he  had 
made  during  the  war  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Duke  of  Lorraias 
was  replaced  in  his  dominions.  What  was  a  far  heavier  humilia- 
tion to  Lewis  personally  was  his  abandonment  of  the  Stuart  cause 
and  his  recognition  of  William  as  Kin^  of  England.  The  Peaos 
of  Ryswick  was  thus  the  final  and  decisive  defeat  of  the  conspir- 
acy which  had  gone  on  between  Lewis  and  the  Stuarts  ever  since 
the  Treaty  of  Dover — the  conspiracy  to  turn  England  into  a 
Roman  Catholic  country  and  into  a  dependency  of  fVance. 


SeeUon  IX.~ISarlboroiiak.    1698—1719. 

[^AutAoritiet, — ^Lord  MacAulay's  great  work,  which  practically  ends  at  the  Peaee 
of  Ryswick,  has  been  continued  by  Lord  Stanhope  P'  History  of  England  nndet 
Queen  Anne  ")  daring  this  period.  For  Marlboroogh  himself  the  main  authority 
most  be  the  I)ake*s  biography  by  Archdeacon  Coxe,  with  liis  Bispntclies.  The 
French  side  of  the  war  and  negotiations  has  been  carefully  given  by  M.  Martin 
CHistoire  de  France  ")  in  what  is  the  most  accnrate  and  judicious  portion  of  his 
work.  Swift's  political  tracts  and  Bolingbroke*s  correspondence  are  of  great  htt- 
portance  for  the  latter  part  of  this  period.] 


What  had  bowed  the  pride  of  Lewis  to  the  humiliating  terms 
of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  was  not  so  much  the  exhaustion  of  France 
as  the  need  of  preparing  for  a  new  and  greater  struggle.  The 
death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  Charles  the  Second,  was  known  to 
be  at  hand ;  and  with  him  ended  the  male  line  of  the  Austrian 
princes,  who  for  two  hundred  years  had  occupied  the  Spanish 
throne.  How  strangely  Spain  had  fallen  from  its  high  estate  in 
Europe  the  wars  of  Lewis  bad  abundantly  shown,  but  so  vast  was 
the  extent  of  its  empire,  so  enormous  the  resources  which  still  re» 
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mained  to  it,  that  under  a  vigorous  ruler  men  believed  its  old 
power  would  at  once  return.  Its  sovereis^n  was  still  master  of 
some  of  the  noblest  provinces  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New — of 
Spain  itself,  of  the  Milanese,  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  of  the  Nether- 
lands, of  Southern  America,  of  the  noble  islands  of  the  Spanish 
Main.  To  add  such  a  dominion  as  this  to  the  dominion  either  of 
Lewis  or  of  the  Emperor  would  be  to  undo  at  a  blow  the  work  of 
European  independence  which  William  bad  wrought;  and  it  was 
with  a  view  to  prevent  cither  of  these  results  that  William  freed 
his  hands  by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  At  this  moment  the  claim- 
ants of  the  Spanish  succession  were  three:  the  Dauphin,  a  son  of 
the  Spanish  Kiug^s  elder  sister ;  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  a 
grandson  of  his  younger  sister;  and  the  Emperor,  who  was  a  son 
of  Charles's  aunt.  In  strict  law — if  there  had  been  any  law  really 
applicable  to  the  matter — the  claim  of  the  last  was  the  strongest 
of  the  three;  for  the  claim  of  the  Dauphin  was  barred  by  an  ex- 
press renunciation  of  all  right  to  the  succession  at  his  mother's 
marriage  with  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  a  renunciation  which  had  been 
ratified  at  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  a  similar  renunciation 
barred  the  claim  of  the  Bavarian  candidate.  The  claim  of  the 
Emperor  was  more  I'emote  in  blood,  but  it  was  barred  by  no  re- 
nunciation. William,  however,  was  as  resolute  in  the  interests  of 
Europe  to  repulse  the  claim  of  the  Emperor  as  to  repulse  that  of 
Lewis ;  and  it  was  the  consciousness  that  the  Austrian  succession 
was  inevitable  if  the  war  continued  and  Spain  remained  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Alliance,  in  arms  against  France  and  leagued  with 
the  Emperor,  which  made  him  suddenly  conclude  thePeace  of 
Ilyswick.  Had  England  and  Holland  shared  William's  temper, 
he  would  have  insisted  on  the  succession  of  the  Electoral  Pnnoe 
to  the  whole  Spanish  dominions.  But  both  were  wearj^  of  war. 
In  England  the  peace  was  at  once  followed  by  the  reduction  of  the 
army  at  the  demand  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  ten  thousand 
men ;  and  a  clamor  had  already  begun  for  the  disbanding  even  of 
these.  It  was  necessary  to  oribe  the  two  rival  claimants  to  a 
waiver  of  their  claims,  and  by  the  Firet  Partition  Treaty,  conclud- 
ed in  1698,  between  England,  Holland,  and  France,  the  succession 
of  the  Electoral  Prince  was  recognized  on  condition  of  the  cession 
by  Spain  of  its  Italian  possessions  to  his  two  rivals.  The  Milanese 
would  thus  pass  to  the  Emperor,  the  Two  Sicilies  with  the  border 
province  of  Guipuscoa  to  France.  But  the  arrangement  was  hard- 
ly concluded  when  the  death  of  the  Bavarian  prince  made  the 
Treaty  waste  paper.  Austria  and  France  were  left  face  to  face, 
and  a  terrible  struggle,  in  which  the  success  of  either  would  be 
equally  fatal  to  the  independence  of  Europe,  seemed  unavoidable. 
The  peril  was  greater  that  the  temper  of  England  left  William 
without  the  means  of  backing  his  policy  by  arms.  The  suffering 
which  the  war  had  caused  to  the  merchant  class,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  debt  and  taxation  it  entailed,  were  awaking  every  day  a 
more  bitter  resentment  in  the  people,  and  the  general  discontent 
avenged  itself  on  William  and  the  party  who  had  backed  his  pol- 
icy.   The  King's  prodigal  grants  of  crown-lands  to  hia  D^VsXsk  i'arV 
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Yoriten,  bis  cold  and  rallen  demetnor,  his  endeavor  to  maintaiii  tba 
standing  nxmj^  robbed  him  of  whatever  popularity  he  still  retaiiH 
ed.  The  Whig^  Junto  lost  hold  on  the  Commons.  Montague  was 
driven  from  his  post^  Somers  was  unscrupnlouslv  attaoked,  and 
even  the  boldest  Whiss  shrank  from  aooepting  omoe.  William^ 
earnest  entreaty  oould  not  turn  the  Parliament  from  its  resolve 
to  send  his  Dutch  guards  out  of  the  eonntrv,  and  to  reduce  the 
army  from  ten  thousand  men  to  seven.  The  navy,  which  had 
numbered  forty  thousand  sailors  dnrine  the  war,  was  at  the  same 
time  out  down  to  eight.  How  much  William's  hands  were  weak- 
ened by  this  peace*temper  of  England  was  shown  by  the  Second 
Partition  Treaty,  which  was  concluded  in  1700  between  the  three 
powers.  By  this,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Emperor,  who  re- 
nised  to  join  in  the  Treaty  or  to  surrender  his  claim  to  the  whole 
Spanish  monarchy,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Indies  were 
assigned  to  his  secona  son,  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria.  But 
the  compensation  granted  to  France  was  now  increased.  To  the 
Two  Sicilies  was  Mded  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  whose  Duke  was 
transferred  to  the  Milanese.  If  the  Emperor  still  persbted  in  his 
refhsal  to  come  into  the  Treaty,  his  share  was  to  pass  to  another 
unnamed  prince,  who  was  prolntbly  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

The  Emperor  still  protested,  but  his  protest  was  of  little  mo- 
ment so  long  as  Lewis  and  the  two  maritime  powers  held  firmlv 
together.  Kor  was  the  bitter  resentment  of  Spain  of  more  avail 
The  Spaniards  cared  little  whether  a  French  or  an  Austrian  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  their  pride  revolted  against 
the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy  by  the  loss  of  its  Italian 
dependencies.  Even  the  miserable  King  shared  the  anger  of  his 
SQDJects,  and  a  will  wrested  from  him  by  the  factions  which  wran- 
gled over  his  death-bed  bequeathed  the  whole  monarchy  of  Spain 
to  a  grandson  of  Lewis,  the  Dnke  of  Anjou,  the  second  son  ot  the 
Dauphin.  The  Treaty  of  Partition  was  so  recent,  and  the  risk  of 
accepting  this  bequest  so  great,  that  Lewis  would  hardly  have  re- 
solved on  it  but  for  his  belief  that  the  temper  of  England  must 
necessarily  render  William's  opposition  a  fruitless  one.  Never,  in 
&ct,  had  En^nd  been  so  averse  to  war.  So  strong  was  the 
antipathy  to  William's  foreisrn  policy  that  men  openly  approved 
of  what  Lewis  had  done,  tiardly  any  one  in  England  dreaded 
the  succession  of  a  boy  who,  French  as  he  was,  would  as  they  be- 
lieved soon  be  turned  into  a  Spaniard  by  the  natural  course  of 
events.  The  succession  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  generally  looked 
npon  as  far  better  than  the  increase  of  power  which  Franco  would 
have  derived  from  the  cessions  of  the  last  Treaty  of  Partition,  ces- 
sions which  would  have  turned  the  Mediterranean,  it  was  said,  into 
a  French  lake.  "  It  grieves  me  to  the  heart,"  William  wrote  bit- 
terly, "  that  almost  every  one  reioices  that  Finance  has  preferred 
the  will  to  the  Treaty."  Astonished  and  angered  as  he  was  at 
his  rival's  breach  of  faith,  he  had  no  means  of  punishing  it.  In 
1701  the  Duke  of  Anjou  peaceably  entered  Madrid,  and  Lewis 

f>roudly  boasted  that  henceforth  there  were  no  Pyrenees.    The 
ife-work  of  William  seemed  undone.    He  knew  himself  to  be  dy 
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ing.  His  cough  was  incessant,  his  eyes  sunk  and  dead,  his  frame 
so  weak  that  he  could  hardly  get  into  his  coach.  But  never  had 
he  shown  himself  so  great.  His  courage  rose  with  every  difficulty. 
His  temper  grew  cooler  and  more  serene  with  every  insults  His 
laree  and  clear-sighted  intellect  looked  through  the  temporary 
embarrassments  of  French  diplomacy  and  English  faction  to  the 
great  interests  which  would  in  the  end  determine  the  course  oi 
European  politics.  Abroad  and  at  home  all  seemed  to  ^o  against 
him.  For  the  moment  he  had  no  ally  save  Holland,  for  Spain  was 
now  united  with  Lewis,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  held  charge 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  on  whom  William  had  counted, 
joined  the  French  side  and  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  King 
m  Brussels.  The  attitude  of  Bavaria  divided  Germany  and  held 
the  House  of  Austria  in  check.  In  England  the  new  I'arliament 
was  crowded  with  Tories,  who  were  resolute  against  war ;  and 
William  was  forced  in  1701  to  name  a  Tory  Ministry  with  Lord 
Godolphin  at  its  head,  which  pressed  him  to  acknowledge  the  new 
King  of  Spain.  As  even  Holland  did  this,  William  was  forced  to 
submit.  He  could  only  count  on  France  to  help  him,  and  he  did 
not  count  in  vain.  Bitter  as  the  strife  of  Whig  and  Tory  might 
be  in  England,  there  were  two  things  on  which  Whig  and  Tory 
were  agreed.  Neither  would  suffer  France  to  occupy  the  Nether- 
lands. Neither  would  endure  a  French  attack  on  the  Protestant 
succession  which  the  Revolution  of  1688  had  established.  But 
the  greed  of  Lewis  blinded  him  to  the  need  of  moderation  in  this 
hour  of  good-luck.  The  Spanish  garrisons  in  the  Netherlands  were 
weak,  and  in  the  name  of  his  grandson  he  introduced  French  troops 
into  town  afler  town.  The  English  Parliament  at  once  acquiesced 
in  William's  demand  for  their  withdrawal ;  but  the  demand  was 
haughtily  rejected.  Holland,  fearful  of  invasion  as  the  French 
troops  gathered  on- her  frontier,  appealed  to  England  for  aid,  and 
the  Tory  party  in  the  Parliament  saw  with  helpless  rage  that  they 
were  silently  drifting  into  war.  The^  impeached  the  leading 
members  of  the  Junto  for  their  share  m  the  Partition  Treaties; 
they  insulted  William,  and  delayed  the  supplies.  But  outside  the 
House  of  Commons  the  tide  of  national  feehng  rose  as  the  designs 
of  Lewis  gi*ew  clearer  and  a  great  French  fleet  gathered  in  the 
Channel.  Its  aim  was  revealed  by  the  disclosure  of  a  fi'esh  Jaco- 
bite plot,  the  proofs  of  which  were  laid  before  Parliament.  Even 
the  House  of  Commons  took  fire.  The  fleet  was  raised  to  thirty 
thousand  men,  the  army  to  ten  thousand,  and  Kent  sent  up  a  re- 
monstrance against  the  factions  measures  by  which  the  Tories  still 
struggled  against  the  King's  policy,  and  aprayer  ^  that  addresses 
might  be  turned  into  Bills  of  Supply."  William  was  encouraged 
by  these  signs  of  a  change  of  temper  to  dispatch  an  English  force 
to  Holland,  and  to  conclude  a  secret  treaty  with  Holland  and  the 
Empire  for  the  recovery  of  the  Netherlands  from  France,  and  of 
the  Sicilies  and  Milanese  from  Spain*  But  England  at  large  was 
still  clinging  desperately  to  peace,  when  Lewis  by  a  sudden  aot 
forced  it  into  war.  He  had  acknowledged  William  as  King  in  the 
Peace  of  Ryswick,  and  pledged  himseu  to  opijoie  %!k\.  %X\MSub  <sis\ 
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his  throne.  He  now  entered  the  bedchtmber  at  St.  Gtormaint 
where  James  was  breathing  his  last,  and  promised  to  acknowledge 
his  son  at  his  death  as  Kins  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Irelaod. 
The  promise  was,  in  fact,  a  declaration  of  war,  and  in  a  momeni 
all  England  was  unanimous  in  accepting  the  challenge.  The  issoe 
Lewis  had  raised  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  European  politics,  but 
the  question  whether  the  work  of  the  Revolution  should  be  un- 
done, and  whether  Catholicism  and  despotism  should  be  replaced 
on  the  throne  of  England  by  the  arms  of  France.  On  such  a  quea* 
tion  as  this  there  was  no  difference  between  Tory  and  Whig.  I^ot 
a  word  of  protest  had  been  uttered  when  the  death  of  the  last  Ut* 
ing  child  of  the  Princess  Anne  was  followed  in  1701  by  the  passiw 
of  an  Act  of  Settlement  which,  setting  aside  not  only  the  preten£ 
ed  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  younger  daughter  of  James  the  Second, 
but  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  a  daughter  of  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  and 
other  claimants  nearer  in  blood,  as  disqualified  by  their  profesnon 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  vested  the  riffht  to  the  crown  m  Sophia, 
Electress-Dowager  of  Hanover,  a  child  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia 
and  a  granddaughter  of  James  the  First,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body, 
being  IVotestants.  The  same  national  union  showed  itself  in  the 
King's  welcome  on  his  return  from  the  Hague,  whore  the  conclu* 
sion  of  a  new  Grand  Alliance  between  the  Empire,  Holland,  and 
the  United  Provinces  had  rewarded  William's  patience  and  skill 
The  Alliance  was  soon  joined  by  Denmark,  Sweaen,  the  Palatinate^ 
and  the  bulk  of  the  German  States.  The  Parliament  which  Will* 
lam  summoned  in  1 702,  though  still  Tory  in  the  main,  replied  to 
his  stirring  appeal  by  voting  forty  thousand  men  for  the  war. 

But  the  King's  weakness  was  already  too  great  to  allow  of  his 
taking  the  field,  and  he  was  forced  to  intrust  the  war  in  the  Neth« 
erlands  to  the  one  Englishman  who  had  shown  himself  capable  of 
a  great  command.  John  Churchill,  Elarl  of  Marlborough,  was  boni 
in  1650,  the  son  of  a  Devonshira  Cavalier,  whose  daughter  became 
at  the  Restoration  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  shame  of 
Arabella  did  more,  perhaps,  than  her  father's  loyalty  to  win  for 
her  brother  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Guards;  and  after  five 
years'  service  abroad  under  Turenne,  the  young  captain  became 
colonel  of  an  English  regiment  which  was  retained  in  the  service 
of  France.  He  had  already  shown  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great 
soldier — an  unruffled  courage,  a  bold  and  venturous  temper  held 
in  check  by  a  cool  and  serene  judgment,  a  vigilance  and  capacity 
for  enduring  fatigue  which  never  forsook  him.  In  later  years  he 
was  known  to  spend  a  whole  day  in  reconnoitring,  and  at  Blen- 
heim he  remained  on  horseback  for  fifteen  hours.  But  courage  and 
skill  in  arms  did  less  for  Churchill  on  his  return  to  the  ^glish 
Court  than  his  personal  beauty.  In  the  French  camp  he  had  been 
known  as  *'  the  handsome  Englishman,"  and  his  manners  were  as 
winning  as  his  person.  Even  in  age  his  address  was  almost  irre- 
sistible ;  "  he  engrossed  the  graces,"  says  Chesterfield ;  and  hb  air 
never  lost  the  indolent  sweetness  which  won  the  favor  of  Lady 
Castlemaine.  A  present  of  £5000  from  the  King's  mistress  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  fortune  which  grew  rapidly  to  greatness,  as  the 
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prudent  forethought  of  the  handsome  young  soldier  hardened  into 
the  avarice  of  age.  But  it  was  to  the  Duke  of  York  that  Churchill 
looked  for  advancement,  and  he  earned  it  by  the  fidelity  with 
which  as  a.  member  of  his  household  he  clung  to  the  Duke's  for- 
tunes during  the  dark  days  of  the  Plot.  He  followed  James  to 
Edinburgh  and  the  Hague,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  on  his 
return  and  rewarded  with  the  colonelcy  of  the  Royal  Life  Guards. 
The  service  he  rendered  his  master  after  his  accession  by  saving 
the  Royal  army  from  a  surprise  at  Sedgemoor  would  have  been 
yet  more  splendidly  acknowledged  but  for  the  King!s  bigotry. 
In  spite  of  his  master's  personal  solicitations,  Churchill  remained 
true  to  Protestantism.  i3ut  he  knew  James  too  well  to  count  on 
further  favor ;  and  no  sentiment  of  gratitude  hindered  him  from 
corresponding  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  planning  a  mutiny 
in  the  army  gathered  to  oppose  him  which  would  have  brought 
the  King  a  prisoner  into  the  Prince's  camp.  His  plot  broke  down, 
but  his  desertion  proved  fatal  to  the  Royal  cause  ;  and  the  service 
which  he  had  rendered  to  William,  base  as  it  was,  was  too  price- 
less to  miss  its  reward.  Churchill  became  Earl  of  Marlborough ; 
lie  was  put  at  the  head  of  a  force  during  the  Irish  war,  where  his 
rapid  successes  at  once  won  William's  regard,  and  he  was  given 
high  command  in  the  army  of  Flanders.  But  the  treason  which 
Marlborough  had  plotted  against  James  was  as  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  the  treason  which  he  soon  plotted  against  Wilfiam.  Great 
as  was  his  greed  of  gold,  he  had  married  Sarah  Jennings,  a  penni- 
less beauty  of  Charles's  court,  in  whom  a  violent  and  malignant 
temper  was  strangely  combined  with  a  power  of  winning  and  re- 
taining love.  Marlborough's  affection  for  her  ran  like  a  thread  of 
gold  through  the  dark  web  of  his  career.  In  the  midst  of  his 
marches  and  from  the  very  battle-field  he  writes  to  his  wife  with 
the  same  passionate  tenderness.  The  composure  which  no  danser 
or  hatred  could  ruffle  broke  down  into  almost  womanish  depression 
at  the  thought  of  her  coldness  or  at  any  burst  of  her  violent  hu- 
mor. He  never  left  her  without  a  pang.  '^  I  did  for  a  great  while 
with  a  perspective  glass  look  upon  the  cliffs,"  he  once  wrote  to  her 
after  setting  out  on  a  campaign,  ^'  in  hopes  that  I  might  have  had 
one  sight  of  you."  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  woman  who  in- 
spired Marlborough  with  a  love  like  this  bound  to  her  the  weak 
and  feeble  nature  of  the  Princess  Anne.  The  two  fnends  threw 
oif  the  restraints  of  state,  and  addressed  each  other  as  "Mrs.  Free- 
man "  and  "  Mrs.  Morley."  It  was  through  the  influence  of  his 
wife  that  Churchill  induced  Anne  to  desert  her  father  at  the  Rev- 
olution, and  it  was  on  the  same  influence  that  his  ambition  count- 
ed in  its  designs  against  William.  His  plan  was  simply  to  drive 
the  King  from  the  throne  by  backing  the  Tories  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  war,  as  well  as  by  stirring  to  frenzy  the  English  hatred 
of  foreigners,  and  to  seat  Anne  in  his  place.  The  discovery  of  his 
designs  roused  the  King  to  a  burst  of  unusual  resentment.  "  Were 
I  and  my  Lord  Marlborough  private  persons,"  William  exclaimed, 
''  the  sword  would  have  to  settle  between  us."  As  it  was,  he  could 
only  strip  the  Earl  of  his  offices  and  command|&ad  dt\N^>\\&^^S«\ 
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from  St.  James**.    Anne  followed  ber  favorite,  and  the  eoart  of' 
die  Friaeess  became  the  oentre  of  the  Tory  opposition;  wfailo' 
Mariborongh  opened  a  correspondence  with  James,  and  went  ftr 
beyond  his  fellow-traitors  in  naseness  by  revealinff  to  Um,  and 
throngh  him  to  France,  the  war  projects  of  the  Engush  CaUnet. 

The  death  of  Mary  forced  William  to  recall  Anne,  who  had  now 
become  his  saccessor ;  and  with  Anne  the  Marlboronghs  retnmed 
to  Conrt  The  King  coald  not  bend  himself  to  tmst  the  Earl 
again ;  but  as  death  drew  near  he  saw  in  him  the  one  man  whoee 
splendid  talents  fitted  him,  in  s[Hte  of  the  baseness  and  treason  of 
his  life,  to  mle  England  and  direct  the  Qrand  Alliance  in  his  stead. 
He  pat  Bfarlborough  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Flanders,  but  the 
Earl  had  only  just  taken  the  command  when,  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
mary,  1702,  a  fall  from  his  horse  proved  fktal  to  the  broken  frame 
of  the  King.  ^  There  was  a  time  when  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  been  delivered  out  of  my  troubles,'*  the  dyinsf  man  wlmh 
pered  to  Portland,  ^  but  I  own  I  see  another  scene,  ana  coald  wish 
to  live  a  little  longer.**  He  knew,  however,  that  the  wish  was 
vain,  and  commended  Marlborough  to  Anne  as  the  fittest  person' 
to  lead  her  armies  and  guide  her  counsels.    Anne*s  zeal  needed  no- 

Stickening.  Three  days  after  her  accession  on  the  8th  of  Mardi,' 
e  Eari  was  named  Captain-General  of  the  English  forces  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  intrusted  with  the  entire  direction  of  the  war. 
His  supremacy  over  home  affairs  was  secured  by  the  elevation  of 
Lord  Godolphin,  a  skilled  financier  and  a  close  friend  of  Marlbor* 
ougb,  to  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer.  The  Queen*8  affection  for 
his  wife  insured  him  the  support  of  the  Crown  at  a  moment  when 
Anne's  personal  popularity  gave  the  Crown  a  new  weight  with 
the  nation.  In  England,  indeed,  paity  feeling  for  the  moment  died 
away.  The  Tories  were  won  over  to  the  war  now  that  it  was 
waged  by  a  Tory  general ;  and  the  Whigs  were  readyto  back 
even  a  Tory  general  in  waging  a  Whig  war.  Abroad,  William's 
death  shook  the  Grand  Alliance  to  its  base ;  and  even  Holland 
wavered  in  dread  of  being  deserted  by  England  in  the  coming 
strugffle.  But  the  decision  of  Marlborough  soon  did  away  with 
this  distrust.  Anne  was  made  to  declare  from  the  throne  her  re- 
solve to  pursue  with  energy  the  policy  of  her  predecessor.  The 
Tory  Parliament  was  brought  to  sanction  vigorous  measures  for, 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  new  general  hastened  to  the 
Hague,  received  the  command  of  the  Dutch  as  well  as  of  the  En- 
glish  forces,  and  drew  the  German  powers  into  the  Confederacy 
with  a  skill  and  adroitness  which  even  William  might  have  en- 
vied. Never  was  greatness  more  quickly  recognised  than  in  the 
case  of  Marlborough.  In  a  few  months  he  was  regarded  by  all  as 
the  guiding  spirit  of  the  Alliance,  and  princes  whose  jealousy  had 
worn  out  the  patience  of  William  yielded  without  a  struggle  to 
the  counsels  ot  his  successor.  The  temper,  indeed,  of  Marlborough 
fitted  him  in  an  especial  way  to  be  the  head  of  a  great  confeder- 
acy. Like  William,  he  owed  little  of  his  power  to  any  early  train- 
ing. The  trace  of  his  neglected  education  was  seen  to  the  last  in 
his  reluctance  to  write.    ^  Of  all  things,*'  he  said  to  his  wife,  ^  I 
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do  not  love  writing.''  To  pen  a  dispatch,  indeed,  was  a  far  great- 
er trouble  to  him  than  to  plan  a  campaign.  Bat  nature  bad  given 
him  qualities  which  in  other  men  spring  specially  from  culture. 
His  capacity  for  business  was  immense.  During  the  next  ten 
years  he  assumed  the  general  direction  of  the  war  m  Flanders  and 
in  Spain.  He  managed  every  negotiation  with  the  couils  of  the 
Allies.  He  watched  over  the  shifting  phases  of  English  politics. 
He  had  to  cross  the  Channel  to  win  over  Anne  to  a  change  in  the 
Cabinet,  or  to  hurry  to  Berlin  to  secure  the  due  contingent  of 
Electoral  troops  from  Brandenburg.  At  the  same  moment  he  was 
reconciling  the  Emperor  with  the  frotestants  of  Hungary,  stirring 
the  Calvinists  of  the  Cevennes  into  revolt,  arranging  the  ail'airs  of 
Portugal,  and  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
But  his  air  showed  no  trace  of  fatigue  or  haste  or  vexation.  He 
retained  to  the  last  the  indolent  grace  of  his  youth.  His  natural 
dignity  was  never  ruffled  by  an  outbreak  of  temper.  Amid  the 
storm  of  battle  men  saw  him,  "without  fear  of  danger  or  in  the 
least  hurry,  giving  his  orders  with  all  the  calmness  imaginable." 
In  the  Cabinet  he  was  as  cool  as  on  tlie  battle-field.  He  met  with 
the  same  equable  serenity  the  pettiness  of  the  German  piinces, 
the  phlegm  of  the  Dutch,  the  ignorant  opposition  of  his  officers, 
the  libels  of  his  political  opponents.  There  was  a  touch  of  irony 
in  the  simple  expedients  by  which  he  sometimes  solved  problems 
which  had  baffled  cabinets.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  one  of  the 
most  vexatious  among  the  Allies,  but  all  difficulty  with  him  ceased 
when  Marlborough  rose  at  a  state  banquet  and  handed  to  him  a 
napkin.  Churchill's  composure  rested  partly,  indeed,  on  a  pride 
which  could  not  stoop  to  bare  the  real  self  within  to  the  eyes  of 
meaner  men.'  In  the  bitter  moments  before  his  fall  he  bade  Go- 
dolphin  burn  some  querulous  letters  which  the  pci*sccution  of  his 
opponents  had  wruns  from  him.  "My  desire  is  that  the  world 
may  continue  in  their  error  of  thinking  me  a  happy  man,  for  I 
think  it  better  to  be  envied  than  pitied."  But  in  ^reat  measure 
it  sprang  from  the  purely  intellectual  temper  of  his  mind.  His 
passion  for  his  wife  was  the  one  sentiment  which  tinged  the  color- 
less light  in  which  his  understanding  moved.  In  ail  else  ho  was 
without  love  or  hate,  he  knew  neither  doubt  nor  regret.  In  pri- 
vate life  he  was  a  humane  and  coinpassionate  man ;  but  if  his  po- 
sition required  it,  he  could  betray  Englishmen  to  death  in  his  ne- 
gotiations with  St.  Germains,  or  lead  his  army  to  a  butchery  such 
as  that  of  Malplaqnet  Of  honor  or  the  finer  sentiments  of  man- 
kind he  knew  nothing ;  and  he  turned  without  a  shock  from  guid- 
ing Europe  and  winning  great  victories  to  heap  up  a  matchless 
fortune  by  peculation  and  greed.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  instance 
of  a  man  of  real  greatness  who  loved  money  for  money's  sake. 
The  passions  which  stiiTed  the  men  around  him,  whether  noble  or 
ignoble,  were  to  him  simply  elements  in  an  intellectual  problem 
which  had  to  be  solved  by  patience.  "  Patience  will  overcome  all 
things,"  ho  writes  again  and  again.  ^' As  I  think  most  things  are 
governed  by  destinyi  having  done  all  things  we  should  submit 
with  patience." 
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As  a  statesman,  the  high  qualities  of  Marlborough  were  owned 
by  his  bitterest  foes.  ^  Over  the  Oonf ederaoj,"  says  BolmgbraloB^ 
^^  he,  a  sew,  a  private  man,  ac<^uired  by  mont  and  management  a 
more  decided  influence  than  high  birth,  confirmed  authority,  aiid 
even  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  had.  pven  to  King  William.** 
But  great  as  he  was  in  the  council,  he  was  even  greater  in  the 
field.  He  stands  alone  among  the  masters  of  the  art  of  war  as  a 
captain  whose  victories  began  at  an  age  when  the  work  of  most 
men  is  done.  Though  he  served  as  a  young  officer  under  Tnrenne 
and  for  a  few  months  in  Ireland  and  the  Netherlands,  he  had  held 
no  great  command  till  he  took  the  field  in  Flanders  at  the  age  of 
fiftv-twa  He  stands  alone,  too,  in  his  unbroken  jo^ood -fortune. 
Voltaire  notes  that  he  never  besieged  a  fortress  which  he  did  not 
take,  or  fought  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win.  Hie  dUicnlties 
came  not  from  the  enemy,  but  from  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of 
his  own  allies.  He  was  never  defeated  in  the  field,  but  victory 
after  victory  was  snatched  from  him  by  the  incapacity  of  hia  ofll- 
cers  or  the  stubbornness  of  the  Dutch.  What  startled  the  can* 
tions  strategists  of  his  day  was  the  vigor  and  audacity  of  his  plana 
Old  as  he  was,  Marlborough's  designs  had  from  the  first  all  the 
dash  and  boldnem  of  youth.  On  taking  the  field  in  1702  he  at 
once  resolved  to  force  a  battle  in  the  heart  of  Brabant.  The  piss 
was  foiled  by  the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  deputies ;  but  hb  res<MUts 
advance  across  the  Mcuse  drew  the  French  forecs  from  that  river, 
and  enabled  him  to  reduce  fortress  after  fortress  in  a  series  of 
sieges.  The  surrender  of  Li^ge  closed  a  campaign  which  cut  off 
the  French  from  the  Lower  Rhine  and  freed  Holland  from  all  dan- 
ger of  an  invasion.  The  successes  of  Marlboix>ugh  had  been  brought 
into  bolder  relief  by  the  foitunes  of  the  war  in  other  quaiters. 
In  Italy  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  showed  his  powers  by  a  sa^ 

Erisc  of  the  French  army  at  Cremona,  but  no  real  successes  hsd 
een  won.  An  English  descent  on  the  Spanish  coast  ended  in  fail- 
ure. In  Germany  the  Bavarians  joined  the  French,  and  the  united 
armies  defeated  the  forces  of  the  Empire.  It  was  in  this  quarter 
that  Lewis  resolved  to  push  his  fortunes.  In  the  spring  of  1703  a 
fresh  army  under  Marshal  Villars  again  relieved  the  Elector  from 
the  pressure  of  the  Imperial  anines,  and  only  a  strife  which  arose 
between  the  two  commanders  hindered  the  joint  armies  from 
marohing  on  Vienna.  Meanwhile  the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  dep- 
uties served  Lewis  well  in  the  Low  Countries.  Marlborough  had 
been  created  Duke,  and  munificently  rewarded  for  his  services  in 
the  previous  year,  but  his  hopes  in  this  second  campaign  wq/ne 
foiled  by  the  deputies  of  the  States-General.  Serene  as  his  tem- 
per was,  it  broke  down  before  their  refusal  to  co-operate  in  an 
attack  on  Antwerp  and  French  Flanders ;  and  the  pmyers  of  Go- 
dolphin  and  of  the  pensionary  Heinsius  alone  induced  him  to 
withdraw  his  offer  of  resignation.  But  in  sjiite  of  victories  on  the 
Danube,  the  blunders  of  his  adverearies  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  sud- 
den aid  of  an  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Hungary,  the  diffi- 
culties of  Lewis  were  hourly  increasing.  The  accession  of  Savoy 
to  the  Grand  Alliance  threatened  his  armies  in  Italy  with  destruc- 
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tion.  That  of  Portugal  gave  the  Allies  a  base  of  operatiuus  against 
Spain.  His  energy,  however,  rose  with  the  pressure,  and  while  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  a  natural  son  of  James  the  Second,  was  dis- 
patched against  Portugal,  three  small  armies  closed  around  Savoy. 
The  flower  of  the  French  tix)ops  joined  the  army  of  Bavaria  on 
the  Danube,  for  the  bold  plan  of  Lewis  was  to  decide  the  fortunes 
of  the  war  by  a  victory  which  would  wrest  peace  from  the  Empire 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna. 

The  master-stroke  of  Lewis  roused  Marlborough  at  the  opening 
of  1704  to  a  master-stroke  in  i-eturn ;  but  the  secrecy  and  boldness 
of  the  Duke's  plans  deceived  both  his  enemies  and  his  allies.  The 
French  army  in  Flanders  saw  in  his  march  upon  Mainz  only  a 
transfer  of  the  war  into  Elsass.  The  Dutch  were  lured  into  suf- 
fering their  troops  to  be  drawn  as  far  from  Flanders  as  Coblentz 
by  proposals  of  a  campais^u  on  the  Moselle.  It  was  only  when 
Marlborough  crossed  the  ^eckar  and  struck  through  the  heart  of 
Germany  for  the  Danube  that  the  true  aim  of  his  operations  was 
revealed.  After  strugglinjj  through  the  hill-country  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  he  joined  the  Imperial  army  under  the  Prince  of  Baden, 
stormed  the  heights  of  Donau worth,  crossed  the  Danube  and  the 
Lech,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Bavaria.  The  crisis  drew 
the  two  armies  which  were  facing  one  another  on  the  Upper  Rhine 
to  the  scene.  The  arrival  of  Mai-shal  Tallard  with  thitty  thousand 
French  troops  saved  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  for  the  moment  from 
the  need  of  submission ;  but  the  junction  of  his  opponent,  Prince 
Eugene,  with  Marlborough  raised  the  contending  iorces  again  to 
an  equality,  and  afler  a  few  marches  the  armies  met  on  the  noith 
bank  of  the  Danube,  near  the  little  town  of  Hochst&dt  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Blindheim  or  Blenheim,  which  have  given  their  names  to 
the  battle.  In  one  respect  the  struggle  which  followed  stands  al- 
most unrivaled  in  history,  for  the  w^hole  of  the  Teutonic  race  was 
represented  in  the  strange  medley  of  Englishmen,  Dutchmen,  Han- 
overians, Danes,  Wtlrtcmbergers,  and  Austrians  who  followed  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene.  The  French  and  Bavarians,  who  numbered 
like  tiieir  opponents  some  fifty  thousand  men,  lay  behind  a  little 
stream  which  ran  through  swampy  ground  to  the  Danube.  The 
position  was  a  strong  one,  for  its  front  was  covered  by  the  swamp. 
Its  right  by  the  Danube,  its  left  by  the  hill-ooontry  in  which  the 
^stream  rose ;  and  Tallard  had  not  only  intrenched  himself,  but  was 
far  superior  to  his  rival  in  artillery.  But  for  once  Marlborough's 
hands  were  free.  "I  have  great  reason,''  be  wrote  calmly  home, 
^'  to  hope  that  every  thing  will  go  well,  for  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
find  all  the  officers  willing  to  obey  without  knowing  any  other 
reason  than  that  it  is  my  desire,  which  is  very  different  from  what 
it  was  in  F  land  era,  where  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  consent  of  a 
council  of  war  for  every  thing  I  undertook."  So  formidable  were 
the  obstacles,  however,  that  though  the  Allies  were  in  motion  at 
sunrise  on  the  Idth  of  August,  it  was  not  till  midday  that  Eugene, 
who  commanded  on  the  right,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  stream. 
The  English  foot  at  ooce  forded  it  on  the  left  and  attacked  the  vil- 
lage of  Blindheimi  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  F^noh  infantry  k«c^ 
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intrenched ;  bat  after  a  f oriodi  ttroggle  the  attack  was  repnlaec^ 
while  as  gallant  a  resistance  at  the  other  end  of  tlie  line  held  Eageae 
in  check.  The  centre,  however,  which  the  French  believed  to  be  m- 
assailable,  had  been  chosen  b^  Marlborough  for  the  chief  point  of  air 

tack,  and  by  making  an  artifioLal  road  across  the  morass  he  was  at  last 
enabled  to  thraw  bis  eight  thousand  horsemen  on  the  French  hons 
which  lay  covered  by  it.  Two  desperate  charges  which  the  Daks 
headed  in  person  decided  the  day.  Toe  French  centre  was  flang  bacli 
on  the  Danube  and  forced  to  snrrender.  Their  left  fell  back  u  eon- 
fiision  on  Hochstftdt;  their  right,  cooped  np  in  Blindhdm  and  cot  off 
from  retreat,  became  prisoners  of  war.  Of  the  defeated  army  only 
twenty  thousand  escaped.  Twelve  thonsand  were  slain,  fourteen 
thousand  were  captured.  Glermany  was  finally  freed  from  the 
French ;  and  Marlborough,  who  followed  the  wreck  of  the  Frendi 
host  in  its  flight  to  Elsass,  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  Lower 
Moselle.  But  the  loss  of  France  could  not  be  measured  by  men  or 
fortresses.  A  hundred  victories  since  Rocroi  had  taught  the  woiU 
to  regard  the  Frandi  army  as  invincible,  when  Blenheim  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  flower  of  the  French  soldiery  broke  the  spelL  Freia 
that  moment  the  terror  of  victory  passed  to  the  side  <A  the  AUiei^ 
and  ^'Malbrook''  became  a  name  of  fear  to  every  child  in  France. 
In  England  itself  the  victory  of  Blenheim  aiaed  to  bring  about 
a  great  diange  in  the  political  aspect  of  affairs.  With  the  progress 
of  the  strup^le  the  Toryparty  had  slowly  drifted  back  again  into 
its  old  antipathy  to  a  ^  Whig  war."  Marlborough  strove  to  bind 
them  to  his  policy  by  supporting  in  1702  and  1703  a  bill  against 
occasional  conformity,  which  excluded  the  Nonconformists  yet 
more  rigidly  from  all  municipal  nghts,  and  by  allowing  the  Queen 
to  set  aside  the  tenths  and  hrst-fruits  hitheito  paid  by  the  clergy 
to  the  Crown  as  a  fund  for  the  augmentation  of  small  beneficea 
The  fund  still  bears  the  name  of  Queen  Anne^s  Bounty.  But  the 
bill  against  occasional  conformity  was  steadily  resisted  by  the 
Lords,  and  Marlborough's  efforts  to  bend  the  Tory  Ministers  to  a 
support  of  the  war  were  every  da]^  more  fruitless.  The  higher 
Tones,  with  Lord  Nottingham  at  their  head,  who  had  thrown  every 
obstacle  they  could  in  the  way  of  its  continuance,  at  last  quitted 
office  in  1704,  and  Marlborough  replaced  them  by  Tories  of  a  more 
moderate  stamp  who  were  still  in  favor  of  the  war :  by  Robert 
Harley,  who  became  Secretary  of  State,  and  Henry  St.  John,  a  man 
of  splendid  talents,  who  was  named  Secretary  of  War.  The  Duke's 
mareh  into  Germany  embittered  the  political  stidfe.  The  Tories 
and  Jacobites  threatened,  if  Marlborough  failed,  to  bring  his  head 
to  the  block,  and  only  the  victory  of  Blenheim  saved  him  from 
political  ruin.  Slowly  and  against  his  will  the  Duke  drifted  from 
his  own  party  to  the  party  which  really  backed  his  policy.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  national  triumph  over  Blenheim  to  mssolve 
Parliament ;  the  elections  of  1 705,  as  he  hoped,  returned  a  major- 
ity in  favor  of  the  war,  and  the  efforts  of  Marlborough  brought 
about  a  coalition  between  the  Whig  Junto  and  the  moderate  To- 
ries who  still  clung  to  him  which  iToiled  the  bitter  attacks  of  the 
peace  party.    The  support  of  the  Whigs  was  purohascd  by  mak- 
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ing  a  Whig,  William  Cowper,  Lord  Keeper,  and  sending  Lord  Sun- 
derland as  Envoy  to  Vienna.  Marlborough  at  last  felt  secure  at 
home ;  but  he  had  to  bear  disappointment  abroad.  His  plan  of 
attack  along  the  line  of  the  Moselle  was  defeated  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Imperial  army  to  join  hinu  When  he  entered  the  Fi*ench 
lines  across  the  Dyle,  the  Dutch  generals  withdrew  their  troops ; 
and  his  proposal  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Villeroy  in  the  field  of 
Waterloo  was  rejected  in  full  council  of  war  by  the  deputies  of 
the  States  with  cries  of  ^'murder"  and  '^ massacre."  Even  Marl- 
borough's composure  broke  into  bitterness  at  the  blow.  ^^Had  I 
had  the  same  power  I  bad  last  year,"  he  wrote  home,  ^'  I  could 
have  won  a  greater  victory  than  that  of  Blenheim."  On  his  com- 
plaint the  States  recalled  their  commissaries,  but  the  year  was  lost ; 
nor  had  greater  results  been  brought  about  in  Italy  or  on  the 
Rhine.  The  spirits  of  the  Allies  were  only  sustained  by  the  ro- 
mantic exploits  of  Loi^  Peterborough  in  Spain.  Profligate,  un- 
principled, flighty  as  he  was,  Peterborough  had  a  genius  for  war, 
and  his  seizure  of  Barcelona  with  a  handful  of  men,  his  recognition 
of  the  old  liberties  of  Aragon,  roused  that  province  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  been 
acknowledged  as  King  of  Spain  by  the  Allies  under  the  title  of 
Charles  the  Third.  Catalonia  and  Valentia  soon  joined  Aragon 
in  declaring  for  Charles ;  while  Marlborough  spent  the  winter  of 
1705  in  negotiations  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Hanover,  and  the  Haguei 
and  in  preparations  for  the  coming  campaign.  Eager  for  free- 
dom of  action,  and  sick  of  the  Imperial  generals  as  of  the  Dutch, 
he  planned  a  march  over  the  Alps  and  a  campaign  in  Italy ;  and 
though  his  designs  were  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  Al- 
lies, he  found  himself  unfettered  when  he  again  appeared  in  Flan- 
ders in  1706.  Villeroy  was'  as  eager  as  Marlboix>ugh  for  an  en- 
gagement ;  and  the  two  armies  met  on  the  2dd  of  May  at  the  vil- 
lage of  liamillies,  on  the  undulating  plain  which  forms  the  highest 
gronnd  in  Brabant.  The  French  were  drawn  up  in  a  wide  curve, 
with  morasses  covering  their  front  After  a  feiat  on  their  left, 
Marlborough  flung  himself  on  their  right  wing  at  Ramillies,  crash- 
ed it  in  a  brilliant  charge  that  he  led  in  i>erson,  and  swept  along 
their  whole  line  till  it  broke  in  a  rout  which  only  ended  beneath 
the  walls  of  Louvain.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  the  French  had  lost 
fltleen  thousand  men,  their  baggage  and  their  guns,  and  the  line 
of  the  Scheldt,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Bruges  was  the  prize  of  the 
victors.  It  only  needed  the  four  successful  sieges  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Ramillies  to  complete  the  deliverance  of  Flanders. 

The  year  which  witnessed  tne  victory  of  Ramillies  remains  yet 
more  momoi*able  as  the  year  which  witnessed  the  final  Union  of 
England  with  Scotland.  As  the  undoing  of  the  earlier  union  had 
been  the  first  work  of  the  Government  of  the  Restoration,  its  re- 
vival was  one  of  the  first  aims  of  the  Qovemment  which  followed 
the  Revolution.  But  the  project  was  long  held  in  check  by  re- 
ligious and  commercial  jealousies.  Scotland  refused  to  bear  any 
art  of  the  English  debt.  England  would  not  yield  any  share  in 
er  monopoly  of  trade  with  the  Colonieai    I^  English  Ghnxc^ 
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men  longed  for  %  rettoration  of  Bpiscopaoj  north  of  the  Border, 
while  the  Scotch  Presbyteruuia  would  not  hear  even  of  the  legal 
toleration  of  Epiioopaliana,  In  1708,  however,  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment which  paMed  through  the  Scotch  Parliament  at  laat  brought 
home  to  Bullish  atatesmen  the  danffeni  of  further  delay.  In  deal- 
ing with  this  measure  the  Scotch  Whigs,  who  cared  only  for  the 
independence  of  their  country,  joined  hand  in  hand  with  the  Sootch 
Jacobites,- who  looked  only  to  the  interests  of  the  Pretender.  The 
Jiacobites  excluded  from  the  Act  the  name  of  the  Princess  Sophia; 
the  Whigs  introduced  a  provision  that  no  sovereign  of  England 
should  be  recognised  as  sovereign  of  Scotland  save  upon  security 

§*iven  to  the  religion,  freedom,  and  trade  of  the  Scottish  people, 
reat  as  the  danger  arising  from  such  a  measure  undoubtedly  was, 
for  it  pointed  to  a  reooenition  of  the  Pretender  in  Scotland  on  the 
Queen^s  death,  and  sura  a  recognition  meant  war  between  Scot- 
land  and  England,  it  was  only  after  throe  years'  delay  that  the 
wisdom  and  resolution  of  Lord  Somers  brought  the  question  to  an 
issncf.  The  Scotch  proposals  of  a  federative  rather  than  a  leffisla* 
tive  union  were  set  aside  by  his  firmness;  the  oommercialjealous- 
ies  of  the  English  traders  were  put  by ;  and  the  Act  of  Union  as 
finally  passed  in  1709  provided  that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be 
united  mto  one  ander  the  name  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  that  the  auo- 
oession  to  the  crown  of  this  United  Kinedom  should  be  ruled  br 
the  provisions  of  the  English  Act  of  Settlement.  The  Scotch 
Church  and  the  Scotch  Law  were  left  untouched ;  but  all  rights  of 
trade  were  thrown  open,  and  a  uniform  system  of  coinage  adopted. 
A  single  Parliament  was  henceforth  to  represent  the  United  King- 
dom, and  for  this  purpose  forty-five  Scotch  members  were  added 
to  the  five  hundred  and  thirteen  English  members  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons,  and  sixteen  I'epresentntive  peers  to  the  one  hundred  and 
eiglit  who  formed  the  EncHsh  House  of  Lords.  In  Scotland  the 
opposition  was  bitter  and  almost  universal.  The  terror  of  the 
Presbyterians,  indeed,  was  met  by  an  Act  of  Security  which  became 
part  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  and  which  required  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Presbyterian  Church  from  every  sovereign  on  his  acces- 
sion. But  no  securities  could  satisfy  the  enthusiastic  patriots  or 
the  fanatical  Cameron  ians.  The  Jacobites  sought  troops  from 
France  and  plotted  a  Stuart  restoration.  The  Nationalists  talked 
of  seceding  from  the  Assembly  which  voted  for  the  Union,  and  of 
establishiug  a  rival  Parliament.  In  the  end,  however,  good-sense 
and  the  loyalty  of  the  trading  classes  to  the  cause  of  the  Protest- 
ant succession  won  their  wav.  The  measure  was  adopted  by  the 
Scotch  Parliament,  and  the  Treaty  of  Union  became  in  1707  a  leg- 
islative Act  to  which  Anne  gave  her  assent  in  noble  words.  ^I 
desire,''  said  the  Queen,  ^'  and  expect  from  my  subjects  of  both  na- 
tions that  from  henceforth  they  act  with  all  possible  respect  and 
kindness  to  one  another,  that  so  it  may  appear  to  all  the  world 
they  have  hearts  disposed  to  become  one  people."  Time  has  more 
than  answered  these  hopes.  The  two  nations  whom  the  Union 
brought  together  have  ever  since  remained  one.  England  gained 
in  the  removal  of  a  constant  danger  of  treason  and  war.    To  Scotr 
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land  the  Union  opened  up  new  avenues  of  wealth  which  the  energy 
of  its  people  turned  to  wonderful  accouxit.  The  farms  of  Lothian 
have  become  models  of  agricultural  skill.  A  fishing-town  on  the 
Clyde  has  grown  into  the  rich  and  populous  Glasgow.  Peace  and 
culture  have  changed  the  wild  clansmen  of  the  Highlands  into 
herdsmen  and  farmers.  Nor  was  the  change  followed  by  any  loss 
of  national  spirit.  The  world  has  hardly  seen  a  mightier  and  more 
rapid  development  of  national  energy  than  that  of  Scotland  after 
the  Union.  AH  that  passed  away  was  the  jealousy  which  had  part- 
ed since  the  days  of  £dward  the  First  two  peoples  whom  a  com- 
mon blood  and  common  speech  proclaimed  to  be  one.  The  Union 
between  Scotland  and  England  has  been  real  and  stable  simply 
because  it  was  the  legislative  acknowledgment  and  enforcement 
of  a  national  fact. 

With  the  defeat  of  Ramillies  the  fortunes  of  France  reached 
their  lowest  ebb.  The  loss  of  Flanders  was  followed  by  the  loss 
of  Italy  after  a  victory  by  which  Eugene  relieved  Turin ;  and  not 
only  did  Peterborough  hold  his  ground  in  Spain,  but  Charles  the 
Third  with  an  army  of  English  and  Portuguese  entered  Madrid. 
Marlborough  was  at  the  height  of  his  renown.  Ramillies  gave 
him  strength  enough  to  force  Anne,  in  spite  of  her  hatred  of  the 
Whigs,  to  fulfill  his  compact  with  them  oy  admitting  Lord  Sun- 
derland, the  bitterest  leader  of  their  party,  to  office,  out  the  sys- 
tem of  political  balance  which  he  had  maintained  till. now  was 
fast  breaking  down.  Constitutionally,  Marlborough's  was  the  last 
attempt  to  govern  England  on  other  terms  than  those  of  party 
government,  and  the  union  of  parties  to  which  he  had  dun^  ever 
since  his  severance  from  the  extreme  Tories  soon  became  impos- 
sible. The  growing  opposition  of  the  Tories  to  the  war  threw  the 
Duke  more  and  more  on  the  support  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  Whiffs 
sold  their  support  dearly.  Sunaerland  was  resolved  to  drive  the 
moderate  Tories  from  the  Administration  in  spite  of  Marlborough's 
desire  to  retain  them.  ^'  England,''  the  Duke  wrote  hotly,  ^  will 
not  be  ruined  because  a  few  men  arc  not  pleased,"  but  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Tories  to  the  war  left  him  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the 
only  party  who  steadily  supported  it.  A  factious  union  of  the 
Whi^s  with  their  opponents  roused  Marlborough  to  a  burst  of  un- 
usual passion  in  Parliament,  but  it  efiected  its  end  by  convincing 
him  of  the  impossibility  of  a  further  resistance.  The  resistance  of 
the  Queen,  inaeed,  was  stubborn  and  bitter.  Anne  was  at  heart  a 
Torv,  and  her  old  ti*ust  in  Marlborough  died  with  his  acceptance 
of  the  Whig  demands.  It  was  only  by  the  threat  of  resignation 
that  he  had  forced  her  to  admit  Sunderland  to  office.  The  violent 
outbreak  of  temper  with  which  the  Duchess  enforced  her  husband's 
will  changed  the  Queen's  friendship  for  her  into  a  bitter  resent- 
ment. ]yf arlborough,  however,  was  forced  to  increase  this  resent- 
ment by  fresh  compliances  with  the  Whig  demands,  by  removing 
Peterborough  from  his  command  as  a  Tory  general,  and  by  wrest- 
ing from  Anne  her  consent,  in  1708,  to  the  dismissal  of  Harley  and 
St.  John  from  office,  and  the  admission  of  Lord  Somers  and  Whar- 
ton into  the  Ministry.    Somers  became  President  of  the  Co^Tk^^^\ 
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Wharton  Lord-LienteDftnt  of  Ireland,  and  the  Whig  victory  was 
complete.  Meanwhile  the  ^reat  atroggle  abroad  was  going  on, 
with  Btriking  alternations  ot  sncoess.  France  rose  with  aingnlar 
rapidity  from  the  eroshing  blow  of  Ramillies.  Spain  was  reoor- 
ered  for  Philip  by  the  .victory  of  Marshal  Berwick  at  Almaw— 
Yillars  won  £resh  triomphs  on  the  Rhine^  and  Eugene,  who  had 
penetrated  into  Provence,  was  driven  back  into  Italy.  In  Flanden^ 
the  plans  of  Mariboroagh  were  foiled  by  the  strategy  of  the  Dnke 
of  Yend6me  and  by  the  reluctance  of.  the  Dutch,  who  were  now 
wavering  toward  peace.  In  die  campaign  of  1708,  however.  Yen- 
d6me,  though  superior  in  force,  was  attacked  and  defeated  at  Ou* 
deoaide;  and  though  Marlborough  was  hindered  from  striking  at 
the  heart  of  Fnmce  hj  the  timidity  of  ihe  English  and  Dutch 
statesmen,  he  reduced  Lille,  the  strongest  of  the  frontier  finrtressea, 
in  the  fiuse  of  an  army  of  relief  which  numbered  a  hundred  thou* 
sand  men.  The  pride  of  Lewis  was  at  last  bi-oken  by  defeat  and 
by  the. terrible  suffering  of  France.  He  offered  terms  of  peace 
whidi  yielded  all  that  the  Allies  had  fought  for.  He  consented  to 
withdraw  his  aid  from  Philip  of  Spain,  to  give  up  ten  Flemidi 
fortresses  to  the  Dutch,  and  to  surrender  to  the  Eimpire  all  that 
France  had  gained  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  He  offered  to 
aeknowledge  Anne,  to  banish  the  Pretender  from  his  dominions, 
and  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  a  port  hateful  to 
Ebffland  as  the  home  of  the  French  privateers. 

To  Marlborough  peace  now  seemed  secure,  but  in  spite  of  his 
counsels  the  Allies  and  the  Whig  Ministers  in  England  demanded 
that  Lewis  should  with  his  own  troops  compel  his  grandson  to 
give  up  the  crown  of  Spain.  ^If  I  must  wage  war,"  replied  the 
Kinff,  ^^I  had  rather  wage  it  against  my  enemies  than  against  my 
children."  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1 709  he  appealed  to 
France,  and  France,  exhausted  as  it  was,  answered  npbly  to  his  ap- 

Seal.  The  terrible  slaughter  which  bears  the  name  of  the  battle  of 
[alplaquet  showed  a  new  temper  in  the  French  soldiery.  Starving 
as  they  were,  they  flnng  away  their  rations  in  their  eageniess  for  the 
fight,  and  fell  back  at  its  close  in  serried  masses  that  no  efforts  of 
I^rlborough  could  break.  They  had  lost  twelve  thousand  men, 
but  they  had  inflicted  on  the  Allies  a  loss  of  double  that  number. 
A  *'  deluge  of  blood "  such  as  that  of  Malplaquet  increased  the 
growing  weariness  of  the  war,  and  the  rejection  of  the  French  of- 
rers  was  unjustly  attributed  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Marlborough 
of  lengthening  out  a  contest  which  brought  him  profit  and  power. 
The  expulsion  of  Harley  and  St.  John  from  the  Ministry  had  given 
the  Tories  leaders  of  a  more  vigorous  stamp,  and  St.  John  brought 
into  play  a  new  engine  of  political  attack  whose  powers  soon  made 
themselves  felt.  In  the  .^Seamtner,  and  in  a  crowd  of  pamphlets 
and  periodicals  which  followed  in  its  train,  the  humor  of  Prior,  the 
bitter  irony  of  Swift,  and  St.  John's  own  brilliant  sophistry  spent 
themselves  on  the  abuse  of  the  war  and  of  its  general.  ^'  Six  mill- 
ions of  supplies  and  almost  fifty  millions  of  debt  I"  Swift  wrote 
bitterly, "  The  High  Allies  have  been  the  ruin  of  us  I"  Marlbor- 
ough was  ridiculed  and  reviled ;  he  was  accused  of  insolenoe,  cruel* 
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ty  and  ambition,  of  corruption  and  greed.  Even  his  courage  was 
called  in  question.  A  sudden  storm  of  popular  passion  showed  the 
way  in  which  public  opinion  responded  to  these  efforts.  A  High- 
Church  divine,  Dr.  Sacheverell,  maintained  the  doctrine  of  non-re- 
sistance in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  with  a  boldness  which  deserved 
prosecution ;  but  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  Marlborough  and  of 
Somers  the  Whig  Ministers  resolved  on  his  impeachment.  His 
trial  in  1710  at  ouce  widened  into  a  great  party  struggle,  and  the 
popular  enthusiasm  in  SacheverelPs  favor  showed  the  gathering 
hatred  of  the  Whigs  and  the  war.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Tory 
Churchmen  stood  by  his  side  at  the  bar,  crowds  escorted  him  to 
the  court  and  back  again,  while  the  streets  rang  with  cries  of 
"  The  Church  and  Dr.  Sacheverell.'*  A  small  majority  of  the  peers 
found  him  guilty,  but  the  light  sentence  they  inflicted  was  m  ef- 
fect an  acquittal,  and  bonfires  and  illuminations  over  the  whole 
country  welcomed  it  as  a  Tory  triumph. 

The  turn  of  popular  feeling  freed  Anne  at  once  from  the  press^ 
uro  beneath  which  she  had  bent ;  and  the  skill  of  Harley,  whose 
cousin,  Mrs.  Masham,  had  succeeded  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
in  the  Queen's  favor,  was  employed  in  bringing  about  the  fall  both 
of  Jtfarlborough  and  the  Whig  Ministers  by  playing  the  one  off 
against  the  other.  The  Whigs,  who  knew  the  Duke's  alliance  with 
them  had  simply  been  forced  on  him  by  the  war,  and  were  per- 
suaded that  the  Queen  bad  no  aim  but  to  humble  him,  looked  cool- 
ly on  at  the  dismissal  of  his  son-in-law,  Sunderland,  and  his  friend, 
Godolphin.  Marlborough,  who  leaned  toward  a  reconciliation 
with  his  old  party,  looked  on  in  return  while  Anne  dismissed  the 
Whig  Ministers  in  the  autumn  of  1710,  and  Appointed  a  Tory  Min- 
istry in  their  place  with  Harley  and  St.  John  at  its  head.  In  the 
face  of  these  changes,  however,  the  Duke  di«l  not  dare  to  encoun- 
ter the  risks  of  any  decisive  enterprise;  and  Ins  reduction  of  a  few 
sea-board  towns  failed  to  win  back  English  feeling  to  the  continu- 
ance of  so  costly  a  struggle.  The  return  of  a  Tory  House  of  Com- 
mons sealed  his  fate.  His  wife  was  dismisse^l  from  court  A  mas- 
terly plan  for  a  march  into  the  heart  of  France  in  the  opening  of 
1711  was  foiled  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  part  of  his  forces,  and  the 
negotiations  which  had  for  some  time  been  conducted  between  the 
French  and  English  Ministers  without  his  knowledge  marched  rap- 
idly to  a  close.  The  sense  of  approaching  ruin  forced  Marlborough 
at  last  to  break  with  the  Tory  Ministry,  and  his  efforts  induced  the 
House  of  Lords  to  denounce  the  contemplated  peace;  but  the  sup- 
port of  the  Commons  and  the  Queen,  and  the  general  hatred  of  the 
war  among  the  people,  enabled  Harley  to  ride  down  all  resistance. 
At  the  opening  of  1712  the  Whig  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  swamped  by  the  creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers.  Marlborough 
was  dismissed  from  his  command,  charged  with  peculation,  and 
condemned  as  guilty  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  at 
once  withdrew  from  England,  and  with  his  withdrawal  all  opposi- 
tion to  the  peace  was  at  an  end* 
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[itaOflrftMiL— Ona'a  Life  of  Sir  BolMrt  Walpok,  Horace  WalpoM  ItaMin  of 
the  Bdgn  of  Qeofgo  IL,  aikI  Lord  Honri^i  miuiag  Komoin  nroai  the  aecMrioB 
ofGeorselLtotbodMtliofQBoenCaioUiie;  tlw  poJiikictl  ti«ct%  uid  emefa%  the 
Latter  to  Sr^nniam  WjndhAm  and  tho  Patriot  Kingi  of  Bolii^^^^ 
ingfcrolpBCtonwBwodeoce;  Swift's  political  writingi,  and  hii  Journal  to  SteQa.  Bor- 
aee  Walpole^f  Lettan  to  fir  Horace  Kami  gi^  a  minnte  aeeonit  of  hia  fiiAer^ 
fen.  AfoberaadfadiolowaoooaBtofthewiioleperlodmayliefeiindinLQidJ 
iMpe'e  Hlitoiy  of  Snglbiid  feooi  the  Peace  of  Utndit.] 


The  stitiggte  of  the  Honse  of  Lords  under  MarlborovgVs  gaid- 
ance  agunttHarley  and  the  Peace  maiioi  the  elose  of  the  conatitii- 
tional  revolotion  which  had  been  silently  going  on  since  the  res- 
toration of  the  Stnarts.  The  defieat  of  the  Peers  and  the  fall  of 
Maribonxigh  which  followed  it  announced  that  the  transfer  of  po- 
litical power  to  the  House  of  Commons  was  complete.  The  ma- 
chinery by  which  Sunderland  had  enabled  it  to  direct  the  actual 
goremment  of  the  country  had  been  strengthened  by  the  fidhue 
of  Marlborough  to  restore  the  older  system  of  administraUon; 
and  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  have  remained  ever  since  an  £bra»> 
utive  Committee  whose  work  Is  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  major* 
Hy  of  its  members.  A  recognition  of  this  SP'eat  chan^  was  seen 
in  the  series  of  ^  Great  Commoners  ^  who  from  this  time  became 
the  rulers  of  England.  The  influence  of  political  tradition,  of 
wealth,  and  of  the  administrative  training  which  their  position 
often  secures  them,  has  at  all  times  given  places  in  the  Ministry  to 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  peer  has  sometimes  flgursi 
as  its  nominal  head.  But  the  more  natural  arrangement  has  been 
the  more  common  one ;  and  all  the  greater  statesmen  who  have 
guided  the  fortunes  of  England  since  Harley's  day  have  been  found 
in  the  Commons.  Of  these  Great  Commoners  Robert  Walpole 
was  the  first.  Bom  in  1676,  he  entered  Parliament  two  years  be- 
fore William's  death  as  a  young  Norfolk  landowner  of  fair  for- 
tune, with  the  tastes  and  air  of  the  class  from  which  lie  sprang. 
His  big  square  figure,  his  vulgar,  good-humored  face,  were  those  of 
a  common  country  squire.  And  in  Walpole  the  squire  underlay 
the  statesman  to  the  last.  He  was  ignorant  of  books,  he  ^^  loved 
neither  writing  nor  reading,''  and  if  he  had  a  taste  for  art,  his  real 
love  was  for  the  table,  the  bottle,  and  the  chase.  He  rode  as  hard 
as  he  drank.  Even  in  moments  of  political  peril,  the  first  dispatch 
he  would  open  was  the  letter  from  his  gamekeeper.  There  was 
the  temper  of  the  Norfolk  fox-hunter  in  the  ^dogffcdness"  which 
Marlborough  noted  as  his  characteristic ;  in  the  burly  self-confi- 
dence which  declared,  ^^  If  I  had  not  been  Prime  Minister,  I  should 
have  been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;"  in  the  stubborn  courage 
which  conquered  the  awkwardness  of  his  earlier  efforts  to  speak,  or 
met  single-handed  at  the  last  the  bitter  attacks  of  a  host  of  ene- 
mies ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  genial  good-humor  which  became  with 
him  a  new  force  in  politics.    Walpole  was  the  first  Minister-4t 
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has  been  finely  said — '^  who  gave  our  government  that  character 
of  lenity  which  it  has  since  generally  deserved."  No  man  was  ever 
more  fiercely  attacked  by  speakers  and  writers,  but  he  brought  in 
no  "  gagging  Act "  for  the  press ;  and  though  the  lives  of  most 
of  his  assailants  were  in  his  hands  through  their  intrigues  with 
the  Pretender,  he  made  no  use  of  his  power  over  them.  Where 
his  country  breeding  showed  itself  most,  however,  was  in  the 
shrewd,  narrow,  honest  character  of  his  mind.  He  saw  very  clear> 
ly,  but  he  could  not  see  far,  and  he  would  not  believe  what  he 
could  not  see.  He  was  thoroughly  straightforward  and  true  to 
his  own  convictions,  so  far  as  they  went.  "  Robin  and  I  are  two 
honest  men,"  the  Jacobite  Shippen  owned  in  later  vears,  when 
contrasting  him  with  his  factious  opponents;  ^^ho  fs  for  King 
George,  and  I  am  for  King  James  ;  but  those  men  with  long  cra- 
vats only  desire  place,  either  under  King  George  or  King  James." 
He  saw  the  value  of  the  political  results  which  the  Revolution  had 
won,  and  he  carried  out  his  '*  Revolution  principles  "  with  a  rare 
fidelity  through  years  of  unquestioned  power.  But  his  prosaic 
good-sense  turned  skeptically  away  from  the  poetic  and  passion- 
ate sides  of  human  feeling.  Appeals  to  the  loftier  or  purer  mo- 
tives of  action  he  laughed  at  as  ^'  schoolboy  fights."  For  youne 
membcra  who  talked  of  public  virtue  or  patriotism  he  had  one  good- 
natured  answer:  "  You  will  soon  come  off  that  and  grow  wiser." 
How  great  a  part  Walpole  was  to  play  no  one  could  as  yet  fore- 
see. But  even  under  Marlborough  his  practical  abilities  had  brought 
him  to  the  front.  At  the  moment  when  the  House  of  Commons 
was  recognized  as  supreme,  Walpole  showed  himself  its  ablest  de- 
bater. Commerce  promised  to  become  the  main  interest  of  En- 
gland, and  the  merchants  were  already  beginning  to  trust  to  his 
skill  in  finance.  As  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Whig  Ministrv 
at  the  close  of  the  war  he  gave  signs  of  that  administrative  abil- 
ity which  forced  his  enemies  to  acknowledge  that  ^'he  does  every 
thing  with  the  same  ease  and  tranquillity  as  if  he  were  doing  noth- 
ing." How  great  was  the  sense  of  his  power  was  seen  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  triumphant  Tories  on  Marlborough's  fall  in  1712.  Wal* 
pole  alone  of  their  Whig  opponents  was  singled  out  for  persecu- 
tion ;  and  a  groundless  charge  of  peculation  sent  him  for  a  time 
to  the  Tower.  The  great  work  of  the  new  Tory  Ministry  was  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  and  by  the  conclusion  of  a  separate  truce  with 
France  it  at  last  forced  all  the  members  of  the  Alliance  save  the 
Emperor,  who  reauired  the  pressure  of  defeat,  to  consent  in  1713 
to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  this  treaty  the  original  aim  of  the 
war  was  silently  abandoned,  and  the  principle  of  the  earlier  Treap 
ties  of  Partition  adopted  in  its  stead,  but  with  a  provision  that  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should  never  be  united.  Philip  re- 
mained on  the  Spanish  throne ;  Spain  ceded  her  possessions  in  It- 
aly and  the  Netherlands  to  Charles,  who  had  now  become  Emper* 
or,  in  satisfaction  of  his  claims;  and  handed  over  Sicily  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  Holland  regained  the  risht  of  placing  garrisons 
in  the  strongest  towns  of  the  Netherlands  as  a  barner  against 
France.    England  retained  her  conquests  of  Minorca  %n!3LQc<^at^«\ 
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tuvwhkdi  gare  her  oomnuiBd^of  the  MediteiTMean ;  her  raMsV 
meot  MAuwli  the  French  privnteert  was  Mtitfied  b j  the  dienmiip 
Ung  of  Dunkirk;  and  Lewis  recegniaed  the  right  of  Anne  and  the 
Plrotestaot  anooession  in  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  fiiilnre  of  the 
Qneen'a  health  made  the  sacoession  the  leal  qaestion  of  the  daj« 
and  it  was  a  question  which  tamed  all  polities  into  factioa  and 
intrigae.  He  Whigs,  to  seonre  the  sueoession  of  the  Honae  of 
Hanover  bj  the  overthrow  of  the  Tories,  defeated  a  treaty  <tf 
oommerce  in  which  Bolingbroke  anticipated  the  greatest  finaaeiai 
triumph  of  William  Pitt  oy  securing  freedom  of  trade  between 
Eng[land  and  Frano&  The  liGnistry,  on  the  other  hand,  in  their 
anxiety  to  strengthen  themselves  by  Imiding  the  Chnrch  to  their 
side,  poshed  through  the  House  a  Schbm.  Act,  which  foriiade  IMa- 
senters  to  act  as  aohoohnasters  and  tutors.  But  on  the  question 
of  the  Successbn  their  course  waa  as  hesitatii^  aa  that  of  the 
Queen,  who  hated  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  hindered  the  Eleo- 
toral  Prince  finom  coming  over  to  secure  the  rights  of  Im  grand- 
mother Sophia  by  taking  his  seat  among  the  peers  as  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  but  who  was  too  loyal  to  the  Church  to  be  brought 
into  any  real  support  of  the  Pretender.  Barley,  who  had  become 
Earl  of  Oxford,  intrigued  with  both  Hanover  and  Sk  Germaina 
St  John,  however,  who  was  raised  to  the  peerag[e  aa  Viscount  Bot 
inffbroke,  saw  that  hesitation  was  no  longer  possible,  and  flung  hias- 
self  hotly,  though  secretly,  into  the  Jacobite,  cause.  As  the  orisis 
grew  nearer,  both  parties  prepared  for  civil  war.  In  the  beginning 
of  1714  the  Whigs  made  ready  for  a  rising  on  the  Queen's  death, 
and  invited  Marlborough  from  Flanders  to  head  them,  in  the  hope 
that  his  name  would  rally  the  army  to  their  cause.  Bolingbroke, 
on  the  other  hand,  ousted  Harley  from  office,  made  the  Jacobite 
Duke  of  Ormond  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  the  district  in  which 
either  claimant  of  the  crown  must  land,  and  gave  Scotland  in 
charge  to  the  Jacobite  Earl  of  Mar.  But  events  moved  faster  than 
his  plans.  On  the  dOth  of  July  Anne  was  suddenly  struck  with  apo- 
plexy ;  and  at  the  news  the  W  hig  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Somerset 
entered  the  Privy  Council  without  summons,  and  found  their  cause 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  a  member  of  the  Tory  Min- 
istry, but  au  adherent  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  Shrewsbury  was 
suggested  by  the  Council  and  accepted  by  the  dying  Queen  as 
Lord  Treasurer.  Four  regiments  were  summoned  to  the  capital, 
but  the  Jacobites  were  hopeless  and  unprepared,  and  the  Elector 
George  of  Hanover,  who  had  become  heir  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Sophia,  was  proclaimed  King  without  oppo- 
sition. 

The  accession  of  George  L  in  August,  1714,  was  followed  by  two 
striking  political  resultfli  Under  Anne  the  throne  had  regained 
much  of  the  older  influence  which  it  lost  through  William's  nnr 
popularity.  Under  the  two  sovereigns  who  followed  Anne  the 
power  of  the  Crown  lay  absolutely  dormant.  They  were  stran- 
gers, to  whom  loyalty  in  its  personal  sense  was  impossible ;  and 
their  character  as  nearly  approached  insigniflcance  as  it  ia  possi- 
ble for  human  character  to  approach  iu    Both  were  honest:  and 
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straightforward  men,  who  frankly  accepted  the  irksome  position 
of  constitutional  kings.  But  neither  had  any  qualities  which  could 
make  their  honesty  attractive  to  the  people  at  large.  The  temper 
of  the  first  was  that  of  a  e entleman  usher ;  and  his  one  care  was 
to  get  money  for  his  favorites  and  himself.  The  temper  of  the  sec- 
ond was  that  of  a  drill-sergeant,  who  believed  himself  master  of  his 
realm  while  he  repeated  the  lessons  he  had  learned  from  his  wife, 
and  which  his  wife  had  learned  from  the  Minister.  Their  Court  is 
familiar  enough  in  the  witty  memoirs  of  the  time ;  but  as  political 
figures  the  two  Georges  are  simply  absent  from  our  history.  En- 
gland was  governed  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  through- 
out the  whole  period  these  were  mere  representatives  of  a  single 
political  party.  "The  Tory  party,"  Bolingbroke  wrote  immedi- 
ately after  Anne's  death,  ^Ms  gone.^  It  was  Bolingbroke  more 
than  any  other  man  who  had  ruined  the  Tories  by  diverting  them 
from  any  practical  part  in  English  politics  to  dreams  of  a  Stuart 
restoration.  The  discovery  of  the  tfacobite  plots  which  had  been 
nursed  by  the  late  Ministers  of  the  Queen  alienated  the  bulk  of 
the  landed  gentry,  who  were  still  loyal  to  the  Revolution,  of  the 
clergy,  who  dreaded  a  Catholic  King,  and  of  the  trading  classes, 
who  shrank  from  the  blow  to  public  credit  which  a  Jacobite  repu- 
diation of  the  debt  would  bring  about.  The  cry  of  the  York  mob 
at  the  King's  accession  expressed  tersely  the  creed  of  the  English 
trader ;  it  shouted, "  Liberty,  Property,  and  No  Pretender."  The 
policy  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  left  the  Whigs  the  only  repre- 
sentatives of  Revolution  principles,  of  constitutional  liberty,  and 
religious  toleration ;  and  when  this  was  fairly  seen,  not  only  mer- 
chant and  squire,  but  the  nation  at  large  went  with  the  Whigs. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  after  George  the  First's  accession,  the 
Tory  members  hardly  numbered  fifty,  and  their  Jacobite  leanings 
left  them  powerless  over  Ensrlish  politics.  The  King's  Ministry 
was  wholly  drawn  from  the  Whig  party,  though  Marlborough  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Junto  were  to  their  surprise  set  aside,  and  the 
chief  offices  given  to  younger  men.  The  dii*ection  of  affairs  was 
i*eally  intrusted  to  Ix>rd  Townshend,  who  became  Secretary  of 
State,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Walpole,  who  successively  occupied 
the  posts  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  First  Lord  of  the  Ti'easury.  The  Townshend  Administration 
was  the  first  of  a  series  of  Whig  Ministries  which  ruled  England 
for  half  a  century  without  any  sei*ious  opposition.  The  length  of 
their  rule  was  due  partly  no  doubt  to  an  excellent  organization. 
While  their  adversaries  were  divided  by  differences  of  principle 
and  without  leaders  of  real  eminence,  the  Whigs  stood  as  one  man 
on  the  principles  of  the  lievolution,  and  produced  great  leaders 
who  carried  them  into  effect.  They  submitted  with  admirable 
discipline  to  the  guidance  of  a  knot  of  great  landed  proprietors — to 
the  houses  of  Bentinck,  Manners,  Campbell,  and  Cavendish,  to  the 
Fitzroys  and  Lennoxes,  the  Russells  and  Grenvilles,  families  whoae 
resistance  to  the  Stuarts,  whose  share  in  the  Revolution,  whose 
energy  in  setting  the  line  of  Hanover  on  the  throne,  gave  them  a 
claim  to  power  which  their  sober  use  of  it  long  maintained  ^Itbr 
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oat  dispiita  They  devoted  themselves  with  immense  aetivi^  to 
the  gftining  and  preserving  an  ascendency  in  the  House  of  CkHiF 
mens.  The  wealth  of  the  Whig  hoases  was  nngmdgingljr  spent 
in  securing  a  monopoly  of  the  small  and  corrupt  oonstitaeneies 
which  formed  a  large  part  of  the  horongh  representation.  Of  die 
county  members,  who  were  the  weightier  and  more  active  part  cf 
the  House,  nine  tenths  were  for  a  long  time  relatives  and  depcoid* 
ents  of  the  Whig  families.  The  support  of  the  commercial  OMSset 
and  oi  the  great  towns  was  won  not  only  by  the  resolute  main- 
tenance of  public  credit,  but  by  the  devotion  of  a  special  attentioa 
to  questions  of  trade  and  finance.  But^  dexterous  as  was  their 
management,  and  compact  as  was  their  organisation,  it  was  to  no- 
bler qualities  than  these  that  the  Whigs  owed  their  long  rule  over 
England.  They  were  true  throughout  to  the  principles  on:  which 
they  had  risen  mto  power,  and  their  unbroken  administration  con- 
verted those  principles  into  national  habits^  Before  the  fifty  years 
of  their  rule  nad  passed,  Englishmen  had  forgotten  that  it  was  poo* 
sible  to  persecute  for  differences  of  religion,  or  to  put  down  die 
liberty  of  the  press,  or  to  tamper  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, or  to  rule  without  a  Parhament  With  the  steadiness  of  a 
ereat  oligarchy,  the  Whigs  combined,  no  doubt,  its  characteristie 
immobility.  The  tone  of  their  administration  was  conservative^ 
cautious,  and  inactive.  They  were  firm  against  any  return  to  the 
past,  but  they  shrank  from  any  advance  toward  a  new  and  mors 
liberal  future.  ^  I  am  no  reformer,''  Walpole  used  to  say,  and  the 
years  of  his  power  are  years  without  parallel  in  our  history  for  p<^ 
litical  stagnation.  But  for  the  time  this  inactivity  not  only  saved 
them  from  orreat  dangers,  but  fell  in  with  the  temper  of  the  nation 
at  large.  Their  great  stumblini^-blooks  as  a  party  since  the  Rev- 
olution had  been  the  War  and  tlie  Church.  But  they  had  learned 
to  leave  the  Church  alone,  and  their  foreign  policy  became  a  poli- 
cy of  peace.  At  home  their  inaction  was  especially  popular  with 
the  one  class  who  commonly  press  for  political  activity.  The  en- 
ergy of  the  trading  class  was  absorbed  for  the  time  in  the  rapid 
extension  of  commerce  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth.  So 
long  as  the  country  was  justly  ana  constitutionally  governed  they 
were  content  to  leave  government  to  the  hands  that  held  it.  They 
wished  only  to  be  let  alone  to  enjoy  their  new  freedom,  to  develop 
their  new  industries.  And  the  Whigs  let  them  alone.  Progress 
became  material  rather  than  political,  but  the  material  progress  of 
the  country  was  such  as  England  had  never  seen  before. 

The  conversion  of  Enii^land  to  the  Whigs  was  hastened  by  a  des- 
perate attempt  of  the  t'retender  to  gain  the  throne.  There  was 
no  i*eal  hope  of  success,  for  the  Jacobites  in  England  were  few,  and 
the  Tories  were  broken  and  dispirited  by  the  fall  of  their  leaders. 
Lord  Oxford  was  impeached  and  sent  to  the  Tower^'  while  Boling- 
broke  fled  over-sea  at  the  threat  of  impeachment,  and  was  follows 
by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  great  nope  of  the  Jacobite  party. 
But  James  Stuart  was  as  inaccessible  to  reason  as  his  father  had 
been,  and  in  spite  of  Bolingbroke's  counsels  he  ordered  the  Earl  of 
Mar  to  give  the  signal  for  revolt  in  the  North.    In  Scotland  the 
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triumph  of  the  Whigs  meant  the  continuance  of  the  House  of  Ar- 

fyle  in  power,  and  the  rival  Highland  clans  were  as  ready  for  a 
low  at  the  Campbells  under  Mar  as  they  had  been  ready  for  a 
blow  at  them  under  Dundee  or  Montrose.  But  Mar  was  a  leader 
of  different  stamp  from  these.  Six  thousand  Highlanders  joined 
him  at  Perth,  but  his  cowardice  and  want  of  conduct  kept  his  ai*my 
idle  till  Argyle  had  gathered  forces  to  meet  it  in  an  indecisive  en- 
gagement at  Sheriff'muir.  The  Pretender,  who  arrived  too  late 
lor  the  action,  proved  a  yet  more  sluggish  and  incapable  leader 
than  Mar;  and  at  the  close  of  1715  the  advance  of  fi*esh  forces 
drove  James  over-sea  again,  and  dispersed  the  clans  to  their  hills. 
In  England,  the  danger  passed  away  like  a  dream.  A  few  of  the 
Catholic  gentry  rose  in  Northumberland,  under  Lord  Derwent- 
water  and  Mr.  Forster;  and  the  arrival  of  two  thousand  High- 
landers who  had  been  sent  to  join  them  by  Mar  spurred  them  to  a 
march  into  Lancashire,  where  the  Catholic  party  was  strongest. 
But  they  were  soon  cooped  up  in  Preston,  and  driven  to  a  cow- 
ardly surrender.  The  leaders  paid  for  their  treason  with  their 
heads ;  but  no  serious  steps  were  taken  to  put  an  end  to  the  dan- 
ger from  the  north  by  bringing  the  clans  into  order.  The  Ministry, 
which  was  reconstituted  at  the  end  of  1716  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Townshend  and  Walpole,  and  now  acknowledged  Lord  Stanhope 
as  its  head,  availed  itself  of  the  Whig  triumph  to  bring  about  a 
repeal  of  the  Schism  aud  Occasional  Conformity  Acts,  and  to  vent- 
ure with  varying  success  on  two  constitutional  changes.  Under 
the  Ti-iennial  Bill  of  William's  i*eign  the  duration  of  a  Parliament 
was  limited  to  three  years.  Now  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
however,  was  become  the  ruling  power  in  the  State,  a  change  was 
absolutely  required  to  secure  steadiness  and  fixity  of  political  ac- 
tion ;  and  in  1716  the  duration  of  Parliament  was  extended  to 
seven  years  by  the  Septennial  Bill.  The  power  which  Harley's 
creation  of  twelve  peers  showed  the  Crown  to  possess  of  swamp- 
ing the  majority  in  the  House  of  Peers  prompted  the  Ministrv"  m 
1720  to  introduce  a  bill,  whose  origin  was  attributed  to  Lord  Sun- 
derland, and  which  professed  to  secure  the  liberty  of  that  House 
by  limiting  the  Peerage  to  its  present  number  in  England,  and  sub- 
stituting twenty-five  nereditary  for  the  sixteen  elected  Peers  from 
Scotland.  The  Dill  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Walpole,  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Ministry  on  the  expulsion  of  his  friend.  Lord 
Townshend,  from  office;  and  to  Walpole's  opposition  it  mainly 
owed  its  defeat.  It  would,  in  fact,  have  rendered  representative 
government  impossible;  for  representative  government, as  we  have 
seen,  had  come  to  mean  government  by  the  will  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  had  Sunderland's  bill  passed  no  power  would  have 
been  left  which  could  have  forced  the  Peers  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the 
Lower  House  in  matters  where  their  opinion  was  adverse  to  it. 

Abroad  the  Whi^  aimed  strictly  at  the  maintenance  of  peace 
by  a  faithful  adhesion  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  The  one  obsta- 
cle to  peace  was  Spain.  Its  king,  Philip  of  Anjon,  had  ceded  the 
Italian  possessions  of  his  erown  and  renounced  his  own  rights  of 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Fnnce,  bat  his  cotiat&at  dx^wsL^^A^V^X 
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reooTer  all  he  had  given  ap^  To  attempt  this  was  to  defy  Barope; 
for  Aastria  held  the  late  posiesnons  of  Spain  in  Italy^-^e  Biilaneee 
and  Naples — ^while  France,  sinoe  the  death  of  Lewis  theFonrteendi 
(Sept.,  1 716),  was  mled  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  stood 
next  under  the  treaty  in  snceession  to  the  French  throne  throvgh 
Philippe  renunciation.  Bat  the  boldness  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  who 
was  now  the  Spanish  Minister,  accepted  the  risk.  He  begaii  to  uh 
trigne  against  the  Regent  in  Ftanoe,  and  supported  the  JaooUte 
cause  as  a  means  of  preventing^  the  interference  of  England  with 
his  designs.  He  gained  the  aid  of  Sweden  throogh  the  resent^ 
ment  of  Charies  the  Twelfth  at  the  cession  to  Gbnover  <k  the 
Swedish  possessions  of  Bremen  and  Verden  by  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, who  had  seised  them  while  Charles  was  absent  in  Turkey, 
a  cessicm  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Electoral  dominions, 
which  were  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  sea,  and  of  hardly 
less  value  to  England,  as  it  secured  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and 
the  Weser— the  chief  inlets  for  British  commerce  into  Germany 
— to  a  friendly  state.  But  the  efforts  of  Alberoni  were  foiled  by 
the  union  of  his  opponents.  His  first  attempt  was  to  recovet 
the  Italian  provinces  which  Philip  had  lost,  and  armaments  greatsr 
than  Spain  had  seen  for  a  century  reduced  Sardinia  in  1716,  and 
attacked  Sicily.  England  and  France  at  once  drew  together,  and 
were  joined  by  Holland  in  a  Triple  Allianoe,  concluded  in  the  open* 
ing  of  1717,  and  which  guaranteed  the  succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  in  England,  as  well  as  of  the  House  of  Orleans  in 
France,  should  its  l^y  king,  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  die  without  issue. 
The  Triple  Alliance  became  a  Quadruple  Alliance  in  1718  by  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor,  whose  Italian  possessions  the  three 
Powers  had  guaranteed ;  and  the  appearance  of  an  English  squad- 
ron  in  the  Strait  of  Messina  was  followed  by  an  engagement  in 
which  the  Spanish  fleet  was  all  but  destroyed.  Alberoni  strove 
to  avenge  the  blow  by  fitting  out  an  armament  which  the  Duke 
of 'Ormond  was  to  command  for  the  revival  of  the  Jacobite  ris- 
ing in  Scotland,  bat  his  fleet  was  wrecked  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay; 
and  the  progress  of  the  French  armies  in  the  north  of  Spain  forced 
Philip  at  last  to  dismiss  his  Minister,  to  renew  his  renunciation  of 
the  French  throne,  and  to  withdraw  from  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  on 
condition  that  the  reveraion  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  should  l>e  sei 
cured  to  his  son,  the  Infante  Don  Carlos.  Sicily  now  passed  to 
the  Emperor,  and  Savoy  was  recompensed  for  its  loss  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  Sardinia,  from  which  its  Duke  took  the  title  of  King. 
At  the  same  moment  the  schemes  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  who  had 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  for  a  resto- 
ration of  the  Stuarts,  were  brought  to  an  end  by  his  death  at  the 
siege  of  Frederickshall.  But  the  ability  and  sense  which  Stan- 
hope and  his  fellow  Ministers  showed  in  their  foreign  policy  ut» 
tcriy  failed  them  in  dealing  with  the  power  of  speculation  which 
the  sudden  increase  of  commerce  was  rousing  at  home.  The  un« 
known  wealth  of  South  America  had  acted  ever  since  the  days 
of  the  Buccaneers  like  a  spell  on  the  imagination  of  Englishmen ; 
and  Harley  gave  oountenance  to  a  South  Sea  Company,  which 
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promised  a  redaction  of  the  pablic  debt  as  the  price  of  a  monop- 
oly of  the  Spanish  trade.  Spain,  however,  clun&r  jealously  to  her 
old  prohibitions  of  all  foreign  commerce ;  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
only  won  for  England  the  right  of  engaging  in  the  negro  slave- 
trade,  and  of  dispatching  a  single  ship  to  the  coast ;  but,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  the  Company  again  came  lorward,  offering  in  exchange 
for  now  privileges  to  pay  off  national  burdens  which  amounted 
to  ncarlv  a  million  a  year.  It  was  in  vain  that  Walpole  warned 
the  Ministry  and  the  country  against  this  ^  dream.''  Both  went 
mad ;  and  in  1720  bubblo  company  followed  bubble  company, 
till  the  inevitable  reaction  brought  a  general  ruin  in  its  train. 

The  crash  brought  Stanhope  to  the  grave.  Of  his  colleagues, 
many  were  found  to  have  received  bribes  from  the  South  Sea 
Company  to  back  its  frauds.  Craggs,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
died  of  ten-or  at  the  investigation ;  Aislabie,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  and  in  the  general  wreck 
of  his  rivals  Walpole  mounted  again  into  power.  His  factious 
conduct  when  out  of  office  had  been  redeemed  by  his  opposition 
to  the  Peerage  Bill ;  his  weight  with  the  countrv  dates  from  his 

Ercsciont  warnings  against  the  South  Sea  speculation.  In  1721 
e  again  became  First  Ix)rd  of  the  Treasury,  while  Townshend 
returned  to  his  post  of  Secretary  of  State.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing to  promise  the  longest  tenure  of  power  which  any  English 
Minister  since  the  Revolution  has  ever  enjoyed,  for  Walpole  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  affairs  for  twenty-one  yeai*8.  But  his  long 
administration  is  almost  without  a  history.  All  legislative  and 
political  activity  abruptly  ceased  with  his  entry  into  office.  Year 
after  year  passed  by  Avithout  a  change.  In  the  third  year  of  his 
Ministry  thei*e  was  but  one  division  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Tory  members  were  so  few  that  for  a  time  they  hardly 
cared  to  attend  its  sittings;  and  in  1722  the  loss  of  Bishop  At- 
terbury  of  Rochester,  who  was  convicted  of  correspondence  with 
the  Pretender,  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  banished  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  deprived  the  Jacobite  party  of  their  only  remaining 
leader.  But  quiet  as  was  the  air  of  English  politics  under  Wal- 
pole, his  policy  was  in  the  main  a  large  and  noble  one.  He  was 
the  iirat  and  greatest  of  our  Peace  Ministers.  ^  The  most  per- 
Dicious  circumstances,"  he  said,  ^^in  which  this  country  can  be 
are  those  of  war ;  as  we  must  be  losers  while  it  lasts  and  can  not 
be  great  gainers  when  it  ends."  In  spite  of  the  complications  of 
foreign  affairs  and  the  pressure  from  the  Court  and  Opposition, 
he  resolutely  kept  England  at  peace.  It  was  not  that  the  honor 
or  in6ncnce  of  England  suffered  in  Walpole's  hands,  for  he  won 
victories  by  the  firmness  of  his  policy  and  the  skill  of  his  nego- 
tiations as  effectual  as  those  which  are  won  by  arm&  The  most 
pressing  danger  to  European  tranquillity  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Sixth  was  without  a  son.  He  had  issued  a 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which  he  provided  that  his  hereditary 
dominions  in  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia  should  descend  un- 
broken to  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa ;  but  the  European  pow- 
ers had  as  yet  declined  to  guarantee  her  BaceeiudoiL    j^ain^hovr- 
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ever,  anxious  as  of  old  to  recover  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  fioni  En* 
ffland,  and  still  irritated  against  France,  offered  not  only  to  waive 
ner  own  claims  and  guarantee  the  Pragmatio  Sanctioiiy  bat  to 
grant  the  highest  trading  privileges  in  her  American  dominions 
to  a  conunercial  trading  companv  which  the  Emperor  had  estab- 
lished at  Ostend  in  defiance  of  .the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  and  the 
remonstrances  of  England  and  Holland,  on  condition  that  the 
Emperor-i  secured  tiie  succession  of  Carlos,  Philip^s  second  son, 
to  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany.  At  the  same  time,  Rua- 
sia,  which  was  now  governed  by  Catharine,  the  wife  of  Peter 
the  Great,  forced  Sweden  into  an  alliance  for  an  attack  upon 
Denmark,  and  secretlv  negotiated  with  Spain  and  the  Emperor. 
Townshend  met  the  fast  danger  by  a  defensive  treaty  between 
France,  England,  and  Prussia,  which  ho  concluded  at  Hanover, 
by  a  subsidy  which  detached  Sweden  from  her  ally,  and  by  the 
dispatch  of  a  squadron  into  the  Baltic.  But  the  withdrawal  of 
Prussia  from  the  Treaty  of  Hanover  gave  fresh  courage  to  the 
Emperor,  and  in  1727  Charles  withdrew  his  embassador  from  £&• 
gland,  while  Philip  began  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.  The  Emperor, 
however,  was  hela  in  check  by  the  death  of  the  Russian  Empress 
and  the  firm  attitude  of  England,  France,  and  Holland;  woi 
Spain,  finding  herself  too  weak  to  wage  war  alone,  concluded  in 
1729  the  Treaty  of  Seville  with  the  three  powers.  The  Emperor 
still  held  aloof  till  1781,  when  the  five  States  united  in  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  which  satisfied  Spain  by  giving  the  Italian  Duchies  to 
Don  Carlos,  while  the  maritime  powers  contented  Charles  by 
guaranteeing  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

Walpole  was  not  only  the  first  English  Peace  Minister ;  he  was 
the  first  English  Minister  who  m'Os  a  great  financier,  and  who  re- 
garded the  development  of  national  wealth  and  the  adjustment  of 
national  burdens  as  the  business  of  a  statesman.  His  time  of 
power  was  a  time  of  great  material  prosperity.  In  1724  the  Kine 
could  congratulate  the  country  on  its  possession  of  ''  peace  wit£ 
all  powers  abroad,  at  Iiome  perfect  tranquillity,  plenty,  and  an  un- 
interrupted enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  religious  rights."  Popula- 
tion was  growing  fast.  That  of  Manchester  and  Biimingham 
doubled  in  thiity  yeara.  The  rise  of  mannfactui'es  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  sudden  increase  of  commerce,  which  was  due  mainly  to 
the  rapid  development  of  our  colonics.  Liverpool,  which  owes  its 
creation  to  the  new  trade  with  the  West,  sprang  up  from  a  little 
country  town  into  the  third  port  in  the  kingdom.  With  peace 
and  security,  the  value  of  land,  and  with  it  the  rental  of  every 
country  gentleman,  tripled ;  while  the  introduction  of  winter  roots, 
of  artificial  grasses,  of  the  system  of  a  rotation  of  crops,  changed 
the  whole  character  of  agriculture,  and  spread  wealth  through  the 
farming  classes.  The  wealth  around  him  never  made  Walpole 
swerve  from  a  rigid  economy,  from  the  steady  reduction  of  the 
debt,  or  the  diminution  of  fiscal  duties.  Even  before  the  death 
of  George  the  First  the  public  burdens  were  reduced  by  twenty 
millions.  But  he  had  the  sense  to  see  that  the  wisest  course  a 
statesman  can  take  in  presence  of  a  great  increase  in  national  in- 
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dustiy  and  national  wealth  is  to  look  quietly  on  and  let  it  alone. 
What  he  did  do,  however,  was  wise,  and  what  he  strove  to  do  was 
yet  wiser.  As  early  as  1720  he  declared  in  a  speech  from  the 
Throne  that  nothing  would  more  conduce  to  the  extension  of  com- 
merce '^  than  to  make  the  exportation  of  our  own  manufactures, 
and  the  importation  of  the  commodities  used  in  the  manufacturing 
of  them,  as  practicable  and  easy  as  may  be."  The  fii-st  act  of  his 
financial  administration  was  to  take  oft  the  duties  from  more  than 
a  hundred  British  exports,  and  nearly  forty  articles  of  importation. 
In  1730  he  broke  in  the  same  enlightened  spirit  through  the  preju- 
dice which  restricted  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother 
country  alone,  by  allowing  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  to  export 
their  rice  directly  to  any  part  of  Europe.  The  result  was  that  the 
rice  of  America  soon  drove  that  of  Italy  and  Egypt  from  the  mar- 
ket. His  Excise  Bill,  defective  as  it  was,  was  the  first  measure  in 
which  an  English  Minister  showed  any  real  grasp  of  the  principles 
of  taxation.  No  tax  had  from  the  first  moment  of  its  introduction 
been  more  unpopular  than  the  Excise.  Its  origin  was  due  to  Pym 
and  the  Long  Parliament,  who  imposed  duties  on  beer,  cider,  and 
perry,  which  at  the  Restoration  produced  an  annual  income  of 
more  than  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  war  with  France 
brought  with  it  the  malt-tax  and  additional  duties  on  spirits,  wine, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles.  So  great  had  been  the  increase  in  the 
public  wealth  that  the  return  from  the  Excise  amounted  at  the 
death  of  George  the  First  to  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  a  year. 
But  its  unpopularity  remained  unabated,  and  even  philosophers 
like  Locke  contended  that  the  whole  public  revenue  should  be 
drawn  from  direct  taxes  upon  the  land.  Walpole,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  in  the  growth  of  indirect  taxation  a  means  of  freeing 
the  land  from  all  burdens  whatever.  Smuggling  and  fraud  di- 
minished the  revenue  by  immense  sums.  The  loss  on  tobacco  alone 
amounted  to  a  third  ot  the  whole  duty.  The  Excise  Bill  of  1733 
met  this  evil  by  the  establishment  of  bonded  warehouses,  and  by 
the  collection  of  the  duties  from  the  inland  dealers  in  the  form  of 
Excise  and  not  of  Customs.  The  first  measure  would  have  made 
London  a  free  port,  and  doubled  English  trade.  The  second  would 
have  so  largely  increased  the  revenue,  without  any  loss  to  the  con- 
sumer, as  to  enable  Walpole  to  repeal  the  land-tax.  In  the  case 
^f  tea  and  coffee  alone,  the  change  m  the  mode  of  levying  the  duty 
'brought  in  an  additional  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  ye<ir.  The 
necessaries  of  life  and  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  were  in 
Wal pole's  plan  to  remain  absolutely  untaxed.  Every  part  of  Wal- 
pole's  scheme  has  since  been  carried  into  effect;  but  in  1733  he 
stood  before  his  time.  An  agitation  of  unprecedented  violence 
forced  him  to  withdraw  the  bill. 

But  if  Walpole's  aims  were  wise  and  statesmanlike,  he  was  un- 
scrupulous in  the  means  b^  which  he  realized  them.  Personally 
he  was  free  from  corruption ;  and  he  is  perhaps  the  first  great 
English  statesman  who  left  office  poorer  than  wnen  he  entered  it. 
But  he  was  certainly  the  first  who  made  Parliamentary  corruption 
a  regular  part  of  bis  system  of  government.   Cormption  ^r%Xk  q\&^x\ 
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than  Walpole,  for  it  sprtoff  out  of  the  very  ttmnafer  of  power  to 
the  House  of  Commooa  whioh  had  beean  with  the  Beatoratioa. 
The  tTMis&r  waa  complete,  and  the  Houae  waa  aiq>reiiie  in  the 
State ;  bat  while  freeing  itaelf  from  the  control  of  the  Grown,  it 
waa  as  yet  only  imperfectly  zeaponaible  to  the  people.  It  waa 
only  at  ek«tion  time  that  a  member  felt  the  preaeure  of  pnblio 
opinion.  The  Beorecy  of  Parliamentary  prooeeding%  whicn  had 
been  needfol  aa  a  aafeff  uard  against  Royal  interference  with  debate^ 
eorved  aa  a  aafegoard  a^inat  interference  on  the  part  of  conatito- 
Thb  strange  nnion  of  immense  power  wiu  abaolnte  free- 
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dom  from  responsifaility  brought  about  ita  natural  reaulta  in  the 
bulk  of  membera.  A  vote  waa  too  valuable  to  be  given  without 
recompense.  Parliamentary  support  had  to  be  bought  by  plaoea^ 
pensions,  and  bribes  in  hard  caah«  Walpole  was  probablv  ieaa 
corrupt  than  Dauby  who  preceded  or  the  Felhams  who  fdUowed 
him,  but  he  was  far  more  cynical  in  his  avowal  of  corruption.  Sven 
if  he  were  falsely  credited  with  the  saying  that  ^  every  man  haa  Ua 
price,''  he  waa  dways  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  any  man  who  waa 
worth  having.  And  he  was  driven  to  employ  corruption  laviflhly 
by  the  very  character  of  his  rule.  In  the  absence  of  a  strong  op- 
position and  of  great  impulses  to  enthusiasm  a  party^  breaka  read? 
ily  into  fiftotions;  and  the  weakness  of  the  T<Nriea  joined  with  the 
stagnation  of  public  affidrs  to  beget  faction  among  the  Whi^ 
Walpole,  too,  was  jealous  of  power;  and  as  his  jealousy  drove 
colleague  after  colleague  out  of  office,  they  became  leaders  of  a 
mrtj  of  so-called  ^^  Patriots  "  whose  whole  end  was  to  drive  the 
Minister  from  his  post.  This  Whig  faction,  which  was  headed  by 
Pulteney  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  soon  rallied  to  it  the  fragment  of 
the  Tory  party  which  remaiDed,  and  which  was  now  guided  by  the 
virulent  aoility  of  BoliDgbroke,  whom  Walpole  had  suffered  to  re- 
turn from  exile,  but  to  whom  he  had  refused  the  restoration  of  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Through  the  reign  of  George  the  First  these  '^ Patriots''  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  at  the  accession  of  his  son,  George  the 
Second,  in  1727,  they  counted  on  their  enemy's  fall;  for  the  new 
King  hated  his  father  and  his  father's  counselors,  and  had  spoken 
of  Walpole  as  ^'  a  rogue."  But  jealous  of  authority  as  he  was, 
Greorge  the  Second  was  absolutely  guided  by  the  adroitness  of  his 
wife,  Caroline  of  Anspach,  and  Caroline  had  i-esolved  that  there 
should  be  no  change  m  the  Ministry.  The  ten  yeara  which  fol- 
lowed were  in  fact  the  years  during  which  Walpole's  power  waa 
at  its  highest.  The  Jacobites  refused  to  stir.  The  Cfhurch  was 
quiet.  The  Dissenters  pressed  for  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration Acts,  but  Walpole  was  resolved  not  to  arouse  passions  of 
religious  hate  which  only  slumbered,  and  satisfied  them  by  an  an- 
nual Act  of  Indemnity  for  any  breach  of  these  penal  statutes.  A 
few  trade  measures  and  social  reforms  crept  quietly  through  the 
Houses.  An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  jails  showed  that  social 
thought  was  not  utterly  dead.  A  bill  of  great  value  enacted  that 
all  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice  should  henceforth  be  in  the  En- 
glish language.    Walpole's  chief  effort  at  financial  reform^  the 
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£xcise  Bill  of  1733,  was  foiled,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  factious  ig- 
norance of  the  "Patriots."  The  violence  of  his  opponents  was 
backed  by  an  outburst  of  popular  prejudice;  riots  almost  grew 
into  revolt ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  Queen's  wish  to  put  down  resist- 
ance by  force,  Walpole  withdrew  the  bill.  "  I  will  not  be  the 
minister,''  he  said  with  noble  self-command, "  to  enforce  taxes  at 
the  expense  of  blood."  He  showed  equal  wisdom  and  courage  in 
the  difficulties  which  again  rose  abroad.  In  1733  the  peace  of 
Europe  was  broken  afresh  by  disputes  which  rose  out  of  a  con- 
tested election  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  The  King  was  eager  to 
fight,  and  even  Caroline's  German  sympathies  inclined  her  to  join 
in  the  fray ;  but  Walpole  stood  fiim  for  the  observance  of  neutrali- 
ty. "There  are  fifty  thousand  men  slain  this  year  in  £urope,"  he 
was  able  to  say  as  the  war  went  on, "  and  not  one  Englishman.'* 
The  intervention  of  England  and  Holland  succeeded  in  1736  in  re- 
storing peace  at  the  cost  of  the  cession  of  Naples  to  Don  Carlos 
and  of  Lorraine  to  France. 

Walpole's  defeat  on  the  Excise  Bill  had  done  little  to  shake  his 
power,  and  Bolingbroke  withdrew  to  France  in  despair  at  the  fail- 
ure of  his  efforts.  But  the  Queen's  death  in  1737,  and  the  violent 
support  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave  the  "  Patriots "  from 
hatred  to  his  father,  were  more  serious  blows.  The  country,  too, 
wearied  at  last  of  its  monotonous  prosperity  and  of  its  monotonbos 
peace.  It  was  hard  to  keep  from  war  in  the  Southern  Seas.  The 
merchant  class  were  determined  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  Span- 
ish America,  a  trade  which  rested  indeed  on  no  legal  right,  but 
had  grown  largely  through  the  connivance  of  the  Spanish  officers 
during  the  long  alliance  with  England  from  1670  to  the  War  of 
Succession.  But  the  accession  of  a  French  prince  to  the  Spanish 
throne  had  brought  about  a  cessation  of  this  connivance.  Philip 
of  Anjou  was  hostile  to  English  trade  with  his  American  domin- 
ions ;  and  the  efforts  of  Spain  to  preserve  its  own  monopoly,  to  put 
down  the  vast  system  or  smuggling  which  rendered  it  valueless, 
and  to  restrict  English  commerce  to  the  negro  slave-trade  and  the 
single  ship  stipulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  brought  about 
collisions  whicn  made  it  hard  to  keep  the  peace.  Walpole,  who 
strove  to  do  justice  to  both  parties  in  the  matter,  was  abused  as 
"  the  cur-dog  of  England  and  spaniel  of  France."  The  ill-humor 
of  the  trading  classes  rose  to  madness  in  1738,  when  a  merchant 
captain  named  Jenkins  told  at  the  bar  of  the  Houcie  of  Commons 
the  tale  of  his  torture  by  the  Spaniards,  and  produced  an  ear  which 
he  said  they  had  cut  off  with  taunts  at  the  English  king.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Walpole  battled  stubbornly  against  the  cry  for  war. 
His  negotiations  were  foiled  by  the  frenzy  of  the  one  country  and 
the  pride  of  the  other.  He  stood  alono  in  his  desire  for  peace. 
His  peace  policy  rested  on  the  alliance  with  Holland  and  France; 
but  the  temporary  hostility  excited  by  the  disputes  over  the  sao* 
cession  between  Philip  and  the  House  of  Orleans  had  passed  away 
with  the  birth  of  children  to  Lewis  the  Fifteenth,  and  the  Bourbon 
Courts  were  again  united  by  family  sympathiest  He  foresaw,  there- 
fore, that  a  Spanish  war  would  probably  bridg  with  it  tl\«i  r»^\9»5:i' 
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of  the  French  alliaDce  at  the  Teiy  mmnent  when  the  appromching 
death  of  the  Emperor  made  the  union  of  the  western  powers  eteen- 
tial  to  the  peace  of  Enrope.  Against  a  war  which  undid  all  that 
he  had  labored  for  twenty  yeara  to  do  Walpole  Mmggled  hard. 
But  the  instinct  of  the  nation  was^n  fact,  wiser  than  the  policy  of 
the  minister.  Although  neither  England  nor  Walpole  knew  it^  a 
Family  Compact  had  he^i  oondndra  between  France  and  Spain 
as  long  before  as  1783,  on  the  oatbreak  of  the  war  of  the  PoUsh 
Sncoession,  for  the  ruin  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  England. 
Spain  bound  herself  to  deprive  England  gradually  of  her  commer* 
cial  privileges  in  America,  and  to  tranner  her  trade  to  France. 
France  in  return  engaged  to  support  Spain  at  sea  and  to  aid  her 
in  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar;  The  caution  with  which  Walpole 
held  aloof  from  the  Polish  war  rendered  the  Compact  inoperative 
at  the  time,  but  neither  countrv  ceased  to  look  forwara  to  its 
future  execution.  Franco  since  the  peace  had  strained  every  nerve 
to  prepare  a  fleet;  while  Spain  had  steadily  increased  the  restrio* 
tions  on  British  commerce.  Both  were,  in  lact,  watching  for  the 
opportunity  of  war  which  the  Emperoi^s  death  was  sure  to  «ffi>rd^ 
and  in  forcing  on  the  struggle  England  only  anticipated  a  danger 
which  she  could  not  escape. 

The  Compact^  however,  though  suspected,  was  still  unknowOi 
and  the  perils  of  a  contest  with  Spain  were  clear  enough  to  justify 
Walpole  in  struggling  hard  for  peace.  But  he  struggled  single- 
handed.  His  greed  of  power  had  mastered  his  strong  commote 
sense ;  Lord  Townshend  had  been  driven  from  office  in  1730,  Lord 
Chesterfield  dismissed  in  1733;  and  though  he  started  with  the 
ablest  administration  ever  known,  Walpole  was  left  afler  twenty 
yeara  of  administration  with  but  a  single  man  of  ability,  the  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Hardwicke,  in  his  cabinet.  The  colleagues  whom  one 
by  one  his  jealousy  had  dismissed,  had  plunged,  with  the  exception 
of  Townshend,  into  an  opposition  more  factious  and  unpi-incipled 
than  had  ever  disgraced  English  politics ;  and  these  "  Patriots  " 
were  now  reinforced  by  a  band  of  younger  Whigs — the  "Boys," 
as  Walpole  called  them — whose  temper  revolted  alike  against  the 
peace  and  corruption  of  his  policy,  and  at  whose  head  stood  a 
voung  cornet  of  horse,  William  Pitt.  Baffled  as  this  opposition 
had  been  for  so  many  years,  the  sadden  rush  of  popular  passion 

fave  it  a  new  strength,  and  in  1 739  Walpole  bowed  to  its  will  in 
eclaring  war.  "They  may  ring  their  bells  now,"  the  Minister 
said  bitterly,  as  peals  and  bonfires  welcomed  his  defeat,  "  but  they 
will  soon  be  wringing  their  hands."  His  foresight  was  quickly 
justified.  No  sooner  had  Admiral  Vernon  with  an  English  fleet 
bombarded  and  taken  Portobello  than  France  refused  to  sufler  En- 
gland to  settle  on  the  mainland  of  South  America,  and  dispatched 
two  squadrons  to  the  West  Indies.  At  this  crisis  the  aeath  of 
Charles  the  Sixth  (Oct.,  1740)  forced  on  the  European  struggle 
which  Walpole  had  dreaded.  France  saw  in  this  event,  and  the 
disunion  which  it  at  once  brought  about,  an  opportunity  of  finish- 
ing the  work  begun  by  Henry  the  Second,  and  which  Richelieu, 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  C^ardinal  Fleury  had  carried  oiw-thi* 
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work  of  breaking  np  the  Enipire  into  a  group  of  powers  too  weak 
to  resist  French  ambition.  In  union,  therefore,  with  Spain,  which 
aimed  at  the  annexation  of  the  Milanese,  and  the  King  of  Prussia, 
Frederick  the  Second,  who  at  once  occupied  Silesia,  France  backed 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  his  claim  on  the  Duchy  of  Austria,  which 
passed  with  the  other  hereditary  dominions,  by  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  Maria  Thei'esa.  Sweden  and 
Sardinia  allied  themselves  to  France.  England  alone  showed  her- 
self true  to  her  guaranty  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1741  two  Ilrench  armies  entered  Grermany,  and  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  appeared  unopposed  before  Vienna.  Never  had  the 
House  of  Austria  stood  in  such  utter  peril.  Its  opponents  counted 
on  a  division  of  its  dominions.  France  claimed  the  Netherlands, 
Spain  the  Milanese,  Bavaria  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  Frederick 
the  Second  Silesia.  Hungary  and  the  Duchy  of  Austria  alone  were 
to  be  left  to  Maria  Theresa.  Even  England,  though  still  true  to 
her  cause,  advised  her  to  purchase  Frederick's  aid  by  the  cession 
of  Silesia.  But  the  Queen  refused  to  despair.  She  won  the  sup- 
port of  Hungary  by  restoring  its  constitutional  rights;  and  the 
subsidies  of  England  enabled  her  to  march  at  the  head  of  a  Hun- 
garian army  to  the  rescue  of  Vienna,  to  overrun  Bavaria,  and  repulse 
an  attack  of  Frederick  on  Moravia  in  the  spring  of  1742.  But  on 
England's  part  the  contest  went  on  feebly  and  ineffectively.  Ad- 
miral Vernon  was  beaten  before  Carthagena;  and  Walpole  was 
charged  with  thwarting  and  starving  the  war.  He  still  repelled 
the  attacks  of  the  ^  Patriots  "  with  wonderful  spirit ;  but  in  a  new 
Parliament  his  majority  dropped  to  sixteen,  ana  in  his  own  cabinet 
he  became  almost  powerless.  The  buoyant  temper  which  had  car^ 
ried  him  through  so  manjr  storms  broke  down  at  last.  ^  He  who 
was  asleep  as  soon  as  his  head  touched  the  pillow,"  writes  bis 
son,  ^'  now  never  sleeps  above  an  hour  without  waking ;  and  he 
who  at  dinner  always  forgot  his  own  anxieties,  and  was  more  eay 
and  thoughtless  than  all  the  company,  now  sits  without  speaking, 
and  with  his  eyes  fixed  for  an  hour  together."  The  end  was  in  fact 
near ;  and  the  dwindling  of  his  majority  to  three  forced  Walpde 
in  the  opening  of  1742  to  resign. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

MODBBN  BKQLAFD. 

tfeeUom  I.— Wllltam  put.    1 749-1  T6t« 

Li«<ilorifi«t.-— Lord  Sttahope  and  Horace  Walpole,  at  before.  SooAej^  Uof^ 
npby,  or  the  more  elaborate  life  b^  Mr.Xyerman,  gifei  an  aecoant  of  Wchot  mkI 
the  morement  he  beaded.  For  Pitt  himMlf,  the  Chatham  oorrespoodenet,  hv  lifii 
ht  Tbackeraj,  and  Lord  Macanlay's  two  essays  on  him.  The  Annual  Bog^ster  be- 
gms  with  1758— its  eariier  portion  has  been  attribnted  to  Borke.  Carijle's  "  Fred- 
erick the  Great "  gives  a  nctnresqae  aceoont  of  the  Seren-Years'  War  and  of  Ea- 
riand's  share  in  it  For  CliTe,  see  the  biQgrq>bj  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  Loid 
Macaolay's  well-known  essay.] 


The  fall  of  Walpole  revealed  a  change  in  the  temper  of  England 
which  was  to  influence  from  that  time  to  this  its  Booial  and  polit- 
ical history.  New  forces,  new  cravings,  new  aims,  which  had  been 
silently  gathering  beneath  the  crust  of  inaction,  burst  suddenly 
into  view.    The  first  of  these  embodied  itself  in  the  religious  and 

Ehilanthropic  movement  which  bears  the  name  of  Wesley.  Never 
ad  religion  seemed  at  a  lower  ebb.  The  progress  of  free  inquiry, 
the  aversion  to  theological  strife  whicli  had  been  left  by  the 
Civil  War,  the  new  intellectual  and  material  channels  opened  to 
human  energy,  had  produced  a  general  indifference  to  the  great 
questions  of  religious  speculation  which  occupied  an  earlier  age. 
The  Church,  predominant  as  its  influence  seemed  nt  the  close  of 
the  Revolution,  had  sunk  into  political  insignificance.  .  By  a  sus- 
pension of  the  sittings  of  Convocation  Walpole  deprived  the  cleigy 
of  their  chief  means  of  agitation,  while  he  carefully  abstained  from 
all  measures  which  could  arouse  the  prejudices  of  their  flocks. 
The  bishops,  who  were  exclusively  chosen  from  among  the  small 
number  of  Whig  ecclesiastics,  were  rendered  powerless  by  the 
Toryism  and  estrangement  of  their  clergy,  while  the  clergy  them- 
selves stood  apart  from  all  active  interference  in  public  aflairs. 
Nor  was  their  political  repose  compensated  by  any  religious  activ- 
ity. A  large  number  of  prelates  were  mere  Whig  partisans,  with 
no  higher  aim  than  that  of  promotion.  The  levees  of  the  Minis- 
ters were  crowded  with  lawn  sleeves.  A  Welsh  bishop  avowed 
that  he  had  seen  his  diocese  but  opce,  and  habitually  resided  at 
the  lakes  of  Westmoreland.  The  system  of  pluralities  turned  the 
wealthier  and  more  learned  of  the  priesthood  into  absentees,  while 
the  bulk  of  them  were  indolent,  poor,  and  without  social  consider- 
ation. A  shrewd,  if  prejudiced,  observer  brands  the  English  clergy 
of  the  day  as  the  most  lifeless  in  £urope, "  the  most  remiss  of  their 
labors  in  private,  and  the  least  severe  in. their  lives."    The  decay 
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of  the  great  dissenting  bodies  went  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the 
Church,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  century  the  Nonconform- 
ists declined  in  number  as  in  energy.  But  it  would  be  rash  to 
conclude  from  this  outer  ecclesiastical  paralysis  that  the  religious 
sentiment  was  dead  in  the  people  at  large.  There  was,  no  doubt, 
a  revolt  against  religion  and  against  churches  in  both  the  extremes 
of  English  society.  In  the  hisrher  circles  "  every  one  laughs/'  said 
Montesquieu  on  his  visit  to  England,  *'  if  one  talks  of  religion.*' 
Of  the  prominent  statesmen  of  the  time  the  greater  part  were  un- 
believers in  any  form  of  Christianity,  and  aistinguished  for  the 
grossness  and  immorality  of  their  lives.  Drunkenness  and  foul 
talk  were  thought  no  discredit  to  Walpole.  A  later  prime  minis- 
ter, the  Duke  of  Grafton,  was  in  the  habit  of  appearing  with  his 
mistress  at  the  play.  Purity  and  fidelity  to  the  marriage  vow  were 
sneered  out  of  fashion  ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  letters  to  his 
son,  instructs  him  in  the  art  of  seduction  as  part  of  a  polite  edu- 
cation. At  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale  lay  the  masses  of  the 
poor.  They  were  ignorant  and  brutal  to  a  degree  which  it  is  hard 
to  conceive,  for  the  vast  increase  of  population  which  followed  on 
the  growth  of  towns  and  the  development  of  manufactures  had 
been  met  by  no  effort  for  their  religious  or  educational  improve- 
ment. Not  a  new  parish  had  been  created.  Hardly  a  single  new 
church  had  been  built.  Schools  thera  were  none,  save  the  grammar 
schools  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth.  The  rural  peasantry,  who  were 
fast  being  reduced  to  pauperism  by  the  abuse  of  the  pooi^laws, 
were  left  without  moral  or  religious  training  of  any  sort.  "  We 
saw  but  one  Bible  in  the  parish  of  Cheddar,"  said  Hannah  More  at 
a  far  later  time, "  and  that  was  used  to  prop  :i  flower-pot."  Within 
the  towns  things  were  worse.  There  was  no  effective  police ;  and  in 
great  outbreaks  the  mob  of  London  or  Birmingham  buiiied  houses, 
flung  open  prisons,  and  sacked  and  pillaged  at  their  will.  The 
criminal  class  gathered  boldness  and  numbei*s  in  the  face  of  ruth- 
less laws  which  only  testified  to  the  terror  of  society — laws  which 
made  it  a  capital  crime  to  cut  down  a  cherry-tree,  and  which  strung 
up  twenty  young  thieves  of  a  morning  in  front  of  Newgate ;  while 
the  introduction  of  gin  gave  a  new  impetus  to  drunkenness.  In 
the  streets  of  London  gin-shops  invited  every  passer-by  to  get 
drunk  for  a  penny,  or  dead  drunk  for  twopence. 

In  spite,  however,  of  scenes  such  as  this,  England  as  a  whole  re- 
mained at  heart  religious.  Even  the  apathy  of  the  clergy  was 
mingled  with  a  new  spirit  of  charity  and  good-sense,  a  tendency 
to  subordinate  ecclesiastical  differences  to  the  thought  of  a  com« 
mon  Christianity,  and  to  substitute  a  rational  theology  for  the 
worn-out  traditions  of  the  past.  In  the  middle  class  the  old  piety 
lived  on  unchanged,  and  it  was  from  this  class  that  a  religious  re- 
vival burst  forth  at  the  close  of  Walpole's  ministry  which  changed 
in  a  few  years  the  whole  temper  of  English  society.  The  Church 
was  restored  to  life  and  activity.  Religion  carried  to  the  hearts 
of  the  poor  a  fresh  spirit  of  moral  zeal,  while  it  purified  our  litera- 
ture and  our  manners.  A  new  philanthropy  reformed  our  prisons, 
infused  clemency  and  wisdom  into  our  penal  laws,  aboliaoAl  ^Xi'^^ 
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dft'^e^tm^^  and  gave,  the  fint  intpatae  to  popular  edaeation.    The 
revival  began  in  a  small  -knot  of  Oxford  stadents^  whose  revolt 
against  the  reUgious  deadness  of*  their  times  showed  itself  in  asr 
oetio  observances^  an  enthnsiastio  devotion^  and  a  methodieal  rsg* 
nlaritgr  of  life'  which  gained  them  the  nickname  of  ^M^hodistn" 
Three  figures  detaohra  themselves  from  the  ffronp  as  soon  as,  on 
its  tranmr  to  London  in  1788^  it  attracted  public  attention  by  tks 
fervor  and  even  extravagance  of  its  pietv;  and  each  foand.  his 
specisi  work  in  the  great  task  to  which  the  instinct  of  the  new 
movement  led  it  from  the  first,  that  of  carrying  religion  and  mant 
ity  to  the  vast  masses  of  population  which  lay  concentrated  in  the 
towns  or  around  the  mines  and  collieries  of  Cornwall  and  the 
north.    Whitefidd,  a  servitor  of  Pembroke  Colle^,  was  above  all 
the  preacher -of  the  revival    Speech  vras  govenung  Englirii  poli- 
tics; and. the  religious  power  of  speech  was  shown  when  a  dread 
of  *^  enthnsiasm  ^  closed  against  the  new  apostles  the  pnlpita  of  the 
Established  Chnroh,  and  forced  them  to  preach  in  the  fields. .  Their 
voice  was  soon  <  heard  in  the  wildest  and  most  barbarous  comen 
of  the  land,  among  the  bleak  moors  of  Northumberland,  or  in  the 
dens  of  London,  or  in  the  long  galleries  where  the  Cornish  miner 
hears  in  the  pauses  of  his  labor  the  sobbinff  of  the  sea.   Whitefield^ 
preaching  was  such  as  England  had  never  iieard  before — theatrical, 
extravagant,  often  commonplaoe-*-but  hushing  all  criticism  by  iti 
intense  reality,  its  earnestness  of  belief,  its  deep,  tremulous  sym- 
pathy with  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  mankind.    It  was  no  common 
enthusiast  who  could  wring  ffold  from  the  close-fisted  Franklin 
and  admiration  iVom  the  fastidious  Horace  Walpole,  or  who  could 
look  down  from  the  top  of  a  green  knoll  at  Kingswood  on  twenty 
thousand  colliers,  grimy  from  the  Bristol  coal-pits,  and  see  as  he 
preached  the  teal's  ^^  making  white  channels  down  their  blackened 
cheeks."    On  the  rough  and  ignorant  masses  to  whom  they  spoke 
the  effect  of  Whitefield  and  his  fellow  Methodists  was  terrible  boUi 
for  good  and  ill.     Thoir  preaching  stirred  a  passionate  hatred  in 
their  opponents.    Their  lives  were  often  in  danger ;  they  were  mob- 
bed, they  were  ducked,  they  were  stoned,  they  were  smothered 
with  filth.     But  the  enthusiasm  they  aroused  was  equally  passion- 
ate.    Women  fell  down  in  convnlsions ;  strong  men  were  smitten 
suddenly  to  the  earth ;  the  preacher  was  interrupted  by  bursts  cf 
hysteric  laughter  or  of  hysteric  sobbing.    All  the  phenomena  of 
strong  spiritual  excitement — so  familiar  now,  but  at  that  time 
strange  and  unknown — followed  on  their  sermons ;  and  the  terrible 
sense  of  a  conviction  of  sin,  a  new  dread  of  hell,  a  new  hope  of 
heaven,  took  forms  at  once  grotesque  and  sublime.     Charles  Wes* 
ley,  a  Christ-Church  student,  came  to  add  sweetness  to  this  sud- 
den and  startling  light.     He  was  the  "  sweet  singer"  of  the  move- 
ment.    His  hyrnns  expressed  the  fiery  conviction  of  its  converts 
in  lines  so  chaste  and  beautiful  that  its  more  extravagant  features 
disappeared.    The  wild  throes  of  hysteric  enthnsiasm  passed  into 
a  passion  for  hymn-singing,  and  a  new  musical  impulse  was  aroused 
in  the  people  which  gradually  changed  the  face  of  public  devotion 
througnout  England. 
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Bnt  it  was  his  elder  brother,  John  Wesley,  ^ho  embodied  in 
himself  not  this  or  that  side  of  the  vast  movement,  but  the  very 
movement  itself.  Even  at  Oxford,  where  he  resided  as  a  fellow  of 
Lincoln,  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  head  of  the  group  of  Meth- 
odists, and  after  his  return  from  a  quixotic  mission  to  the  Indians 
of  Georgia  he  again  took  the  lead  of  the  little  society,  which  had 
removed  in  the  interval  to  London.  In  power  as  a  preacher  he 
stood  next  to  Whitefield;  as  a  hymn-writer  he  stood  second  to  his 
brother  Charles.  But  while  combining  in  some  degree  the  excel- 
lences of  either,  he  possessed  qualities  in  which  both  were  utterly 
deficient:  an  indefatigable  industry,  a  cool  judgment,  a  command 
over  others,  a  faculty  of  organization,^  singular  union  of  piitience 
and  moderation  with  an  imperious  ambition,  which  marked  him  as 
a  ruler  of  men.  He  had,  besides,  a  learning  and  skill  in  writing 
which  no  other  of  the  Methodists  possessed ;  he  was  older  than 
any  of  his  colleagues  at  the  start  oi  the  movement,  and  he  outlived 
them  all.  His  life,  indeed,  from  1703  to  1791,  almost  covei*s  the 
century,  and  the  Methodist  body  had  passed  through  every  phase 
of  its  history  before  he  sank  into  the  gmve  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
eight.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  Wesley  to  have  wielded 
the  power  he  did  had  he  not  shared  the  follies  and  extravagance 
as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  his  disciplea  Throughout  his  life 
his  asceticism  was  that  of  a  monk.  At  times  he  lived  on  bread 
only,  and  often  slept  on  the  bare  boards*  He  lived  in  a  world  of 
wonders  and  divine  interpositions.  It  was  a  miracle  if  the  rain 
stopped  and  allowed  him  to  set  forward  on  a  journey.  It  was  a 
judgment  of  Heaven  if  a  hailstorm  burst  over  a  town  which  had 
been  deaf  to  his  preaching.  One  day,  he  tells  us,  when  he  was 
tired  and  his  horse  fell  lame,  "  I  thought — can  not  God  heal  either 
man  or  beast  by  any  means  or  without  any?  Immediately  my 
headache  ceased  and  my  horse's  lameness  m  the  same  instant.^' 
With  a  still  more  childish  fanaticism  he  guided  his  conduct, 
whether  in  ordinary  events  or  in  the  great  crises  of  his  life,  by 
drawing  lots  or  watching  the  particular  texts  at  which  his  Bible 
opened.  But  with  all  this  extravagance  and  8nperstition,Wesley's 
mind  was  essentially  practical,  orderly,  and  conservative.  No 
man  ever  stood  at  the  head  of  a  great  revolution  whose  temper 
was  so  anti-revolutionary.  In  his  earlier  days  the  bishops  had 
been  forced  to  rebuke  him  for  the  narrowness  and  intolerance  of 
his  church  man  ship.  When  Whitefield  began  his  sermons  in  the 
fields,  Wesley  ^  could  not  at  first  reconcile  himself  to  that  strange 
way."  He  condemned  and  fought  against  the  admission  of  lay- 
men as  preachers  till  he  found  himself  left  with  none  but  laymen  to 
preach.  To  the  last  he  clung  passionately  to  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, and  looked  on  the  body  he  had  formed  as  but  a  lay  society 
in  full  communion  with  it.  H^  broke  with  the  Moravians,  who  had 
been  the  earliest  friends  of  the  new  movement,  when  they  endanger* 
ed  its  safe  conduct  by  their  contempt  of  relieious  forms.  He  broke 
with  Whitefield  when  the  great  preacher  plunged  into  an  extrav- 
agant Calvinism.  But  the  same  practical  temper  of  mind  which 
led  him  to  r^ect  what  was  unmeasured,  and  to  be  the  last  to  «Ao\x^ 
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what  was  new,  enabled  him  at  onoe  to  grasp  and  oigaaiae  the  nov- 
elties he  adopted.  He  became  himself  the  most  unwearied  of  field 
preachers,  and  his  journal  for  half  a  century  is  little  more  than  a 
record  of  fresh  journeys  and  fresh  sermons.  When .  once  driven 
to  employ  lay  helpers  in  his  ministry,  he  made  their  work  a  new 
and  attractive  feature  in  his  system.  His  earlier  asceticism  only 
lingCKTcd  in  a  dread  of  social  enjoyments  and  an  aversion  to  die 
gayer  and  sunnier  side  of  life  which  links  the  Methodist  movement 
with  that  of  the  Puritans.  As  the  fervor  of  his  superstition  died 
down  into  the  calm  of  age,  his  cool  common-sense  discouraged  in 
his  followers  the  enthusiastic  outbursts  which  marked  the  opening 
of  the  revivaL  His  powers  were  bent  to  the  buildins  up  of  a 
great  religious  society  which  might  sive  to  the  new  enthusiasm  a 
lasting  and  practical  form.  The  Ikbthodists  were  grouped  into 
classes,  gathered  in-  love-feasts,  purified  by  the  expulsion  of  un- 
worthy members,  and  furnished  with  an  alternation  of  settled  min- 
isters and  wandering  preachers ;  while  the  whole  body  was  placed 
under  the  absolute  government  of  a  Conference  of  ministers.  But 
so  long  as  he  lived  the  direction  of  the  new  religious  society  re* 
mained  with  Wesley  alona  ^  If  by  arbitrary  power,''  he  replied 
with  a  charming  simplicity  to  objectors,  *'yon  mean  a  power  which 
I  exercise  simply  without  any  colleagues  therein,  this  is  certainly 
true,  but  I  see  no  hurt  in  it." 

The  great  body  which  bo  thus  founded — a  body  which  number- 
ed a  hundred  thousand  members  at  his  death,  and  which  now 
counts  its  members  in  England  and  America  by  millions — bears 
the  stamp  of  Wesley  in  more  than  its  name.  Of  all  Protestant 
Churches  it  is  the  most  rigid  in  its  or<i;aDization  and  the  most  des- 
potic in  its  government.  But  the  Methodists  themselves  were 
the  least  result  of  the  Methodist  revivaL  Its  action  upon  the 
Church  broke  the  lethargy  of  the  clergy,  and  the  "Evangelical" 
movement,  which  found  repi'esentatives  like  Newton  and  Cecil 
within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment,  made  the  fox-hunting  parson 
and  the  absentee  rector  at  last  impossible.  In  Walpole's  day  the 
English  clergy  were  the  idlest  ana  most  lifeless  in  the  world.  In 
our  own  time  no  body  of  religious  ministers  surpasses  them  in 
piety,  in  philanthropic  energy,  or  in  popular  regard.  In  the  nation 
at  large  appeared  a  new  moral  enthusiasm  which,  rigid  and  pe- 
dantic as  it  often  seemed,  was  still  healthy  in  its  social  tone,  and 
whose  power  was  seen  in  the  disappearance  of  the  profligacy  which 
had  disgraced  the  upper  classes,  and  the  foulness  which  had  infest- 
ed literature  ever  smce  the  Restoration.  But  the  noblest  result 
of  the  religious  revival  was  the  steady  attempt,  which  has  never 
ceased  from  that  day  to  this,  to  remedy  the  guilt,  the  ignorance, 
the  physical  suffering,  the  social  degradation  of  the  profligate  and 
the  poor.  It  was  not  till  the  Wesleyan  movement  had  done  its 
work  that  the  philanthropic  movement  began.  The  Sunday-schools 
established  by  Mr.Raikes,  of  Gloucester,  at  the  close  of  the  century, 
were  the  beginnings  of  popular  education.  By  writings  and  by 
her  own  personal  example  Hannah  More  drew  the  sympathy  of 
{England  to  the  poverty  and  crime  of  the  agricultural  laborer. 
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The  passionate  impulse  of  human  sympathy  with  the  wronged  and 
afflicted  raised  hospitals,  endowed  charities,  built  churches,  sent 
missionaries  to  the  heathen,  supported  Burke  in  his  plea  for  the 
Hindoo,  and  Clarkson  and  Wiiberforce  in  their  crusade  against 
the  iniquity  of  the  slave-trade.  It  is  only  the  moral  chivalry  of 
his  labors  that  among  a  crowd  of  philanthropists  di*aws  us  most, 
perhaps,  to  the  work  and  character  of  John  Howard.  The  sym- 
pathy which  all  were  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  mankind  he  felt 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  worst  and  most  hapless  of  men.  With 
wonderful  ardor  and  perseverance  ho  devoted  himself  to  the  cause 
of  the  debtor,  the  felon,  and  the  murderer.  His  appointment  to 
the  office  of  High  Sheiiff  of  Bedfordshu-e  drew  his  attention  in 
1774  to  the  state  of  the  prisons  which  were  placed  in  his  care; 
and  from  that  time  the  quiet  country  gentleman,  whose  only  oc- 
cupation had  been  reading  his  Bible  and  studying  his  thermometer, 
became  the  most  energetic  and  zealous  of  reformers.  Before  a 
year  was  over  he  had  personally  visited  almost  every  English  jail, 
and  he  found  in  nearly  all  of  them  frightful  abuses  which  had  been 
noticed  half  a  century  before,  but  left  unredressed  by  Parliament. 
Jailers,  who  bought  their  places,  were  paid  by  fees,  and  suffered 
to  extort  what  they  could.  Even  when  acquitted,  men  were  drag- 
ged back  to  their  cells  for  want  of  funds  to  discharge  the  sums 
they  owed  to  their  keepers.  Debtors  and  felons  were  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  prisons,  which  Howard  found  crowded  by  the  cruel 
legislation  of  the  day.  No  separation  was  preserved  between  the 
different  sexes,  no  criminal  discipline  enforced.  Every  jail  was 
a  chaos  of  cruelty  and  the  foulest  immorality,  from  which  the  pris- 
oner could  only  escape  by  sheer  starvation  or  by  the  jail-fever 
that  festered  without  ceasing  in  these  haunts  of  wretchedness. 
He  saw  every  thing  with  his  own  eyes,  he  tested  every  suffering 
by  his  own  experience.  In  one  jail  he  found  a  cell  so  narrow  and 
noisome  that  the  poor  wretch  who  inhabited  it  begged  as  a  mercy 
for  hanging.  Howard  shut  himself  up  in  the  cell,  and  bore  its 
darkness  and  foulness  till  natnre  could  bear  no  more.  But  it  was 
by  work  of  this  sort,  and  by  the  faithful  pictures  of  such  scenes 
which  it  enabled  him  to  give,  that  he  brought  about  their  reform. 
The  work  in  which  he  recorded  his  terrible  experience,  and  the 
plans  which  he  submitted  for  the  reformation  ot  criminals,  make 
him  the  father,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  of  prison  discipline. 
But  his  labors  were  far  from  being  confined  to  England.  In  jour- 
ney afler  journey  he  visited  the  prisons  of  Holland  and  Germany, 
till  his  longing  to  discover  some  means  of  checking  the  fatal  prog- 
ress of  the  Plague  led  him  to  examine  the  lazarettos  of  Europe  and 
the  East.  He  was  still  engaged  in  this  work  of  charity  when  he 
was  seized  by  a  malignant  fever  at  Cherson  in  Southern  Russia^ 
and  "  laid  quietly  in  the  earth,"  as  he  desired. 

While  the  revival  of  the  Wesleys  was  stirring  the  very  heart  of 
England,  its  political  stagnation  was  unbroken.  The  triumph  of 
Walpole's  opponents  ended  with  their  victory.  Retiring  to  the 
Peers  as  Earl  of  Orford,  be  devoted  himself  to  breaking  up  the 
opposition  and  restoring  the  union  of  the  WhigSi  while  be  t«is\a.vqc 
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ed  the  eonfidential  oounwlor  of  the  Kine.  Pnlteney  tcoepted  tiie 
Earldom  of  Bath  and  at  onee  lost  mnch  of  his  political  weighty 
while  his  more  prominent  feUowers  were  admitted  to  office.  But 
when  on  the  death  of  their  nominal  leader,  Lord  Wilmington, 
Palteney  claimed  the  post  of  First  Minister  in  1743,  Walpole  qnt 
etly  mterfered,  and  indooed  the  King  to  raise  Henry  Pelbam,  the 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Kewcastle,  and  one  of  his  own  most  fidtlM 
fhl  adherents,  to  the  head  of  the  administration.  The  temper  of 
Henry  Pelharo,  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of  his  own  mediocrity, 
disposed  him  to  a  policy  of  conciliation  which  rennited  the  Whi^ 
ana  included  every  man  of  ability  in  his  new  Biinistry.  Tlie  unum 
of  the  party  was  aided  by  the  reappearance  of  a  dancer  whidi 
seemed  to  have  passed  away.  The  foreign  policy  of  Walpole 
triumphed  at  the  moment  of  his  fiill.  The  pressure  of  England, 
uded  Dy  a  victory  of  Frederick  at  ChotusitE,  forced  Maria  Theresa 
to  consent  to  a  peace- with  Prussia  on  the  terms  of  the  cesnon  of 
Silesia;  and  this  peace  enabled  the  Austrian  army  to  drive  the 
IVenoh  from  Bohemia  at  the  dose  of  1742.  Meanwhile  one  En- 
glish fleet  blockaded  Cadis,  another  anchored  in  the  baj  of  Naples; 
and  forced  Don  Carlos  by  a  threat  of  bombarding  his  capital  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  while  English  subsidies  detached 
Sardinia  from  the  French  alliance.  But  at  this  point  the  loss  of 
Walpole  made  itself  felt.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  weak  Ministry 
which  succeeded  him  was  chicflv  directed  by  Lord  Carteret;  and 
Carteret,  who,  like  the  bulk  of  the  Whig  party,  had  long  been  op- 
posed in  heart  to  Walpole's  system,  resolved  to  change  the  whole 
character  of  the  war.  While  Walpole  limited  his  efforts  to  the 
presei^vation  of  the  House  of  Austria  as  a  European  power,  Ca^ 
tcret  joined  Maria  Theresa  in  aimini^  at  the  ruin  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  In  the  dreams  of  the  statesmen  of  Vienna,  the  whole 
face  of  Europe  was  to  be  changed.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  to  be 
taken  back  from  Spain,  Elsass  and  Lorraine  from  France ;  and  the 
Imperial  dignity  which  had  passed  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Seventh,  was  to  be  restored  to  the  Austrian 
House.  To  carry  out  these  schemes  an  Austrian  army  drove  the 
Emperor  from  Bavaria  in  the  spring  of  1743;  while  George  the 
Second,  who  warmly  supported  the  policy  of  Carteret,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  forty  thousand  men,  the  bulk  of  whon^ 
were  English  and  Hanoverians,  and  marched  from  the  Netherlands 
to  the  Main.  His  advance  was  checked,  and  finally  turned  into  a 
retreat  by  the  Duo  de  Noailles,  who  appeared  with  a  superior  army 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  finally  throwing  thirty-one 
thousand  men  across  it  threatened  to  compel  the  Kino^  to  sui^ 
render.  In  the  battle  of  Dettingen  whicn  followed  ^June  27, 
1743^,  the  allied  army  was  in  fact  only  saved  from  destruction  by 
the  impetuosity  of  the  French  horse  and  the  dogged  obstinacy 
with  which  the  English  held  their  ground,  and  at  last  forced  their 
opponents  to  recross  the  Main.  But  small  as  was  the  victory,  it 
produced  amazing  results.  The  French  evacuated  Grermany.  The 
English  and  Austrian  armies  appeared  on  the  Rhine.  In  the  spring 
of  i744  an  Austrian  army  mardied  upon  Naples,  with  the  purpose 
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of  transferriDg  it  after  its  conquest  to  the  Emperor,  whose  heredi- 
tary dominions  in  Bavaria  were  to  pass  in  return  to  Maria  Theresa. 

But  if  Frederick  of  Prussia  had  withdrawn  from  the  war  on  the 
cession  of  Silesia,  he  was  resolute  to  take  up  arms  again  rather 
than  suffer  this  great  aggrandizement  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
His  sudden  alliance  with  li  ranee  failed  at  first  to  change  the  course 
of  the  war,  for,  though  he  was  successful  in  seizing  Prague  and 
drawing  the  Austrian  army  from  the  Rhine,  he  was  soon  driyen 
from  E^hemia,  while  the  death  of  the  Emperor  forced  Bavaria  to 
lay  down  its  arms  and  to  ally  itself  with  Maria  Theresa.,  So  high 
were  the  Queen's  hopes  at  this  moment  that  she  formed  a  secret 
alliance  with  Russia  for  the  division  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
But  in  1745  the  tide  turned.  Marahal  Saxe  established  the  supe- 
riority of  the  French  army  in  Flanders  by  his  defeat  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  Advancing  with  a  foix;e  of  English,  Dutch,  and 
Hanoverians  to  the  relief  of  Toumay,  the  Duke  on  the  31st  of  May, 
1745,  found  the  French  covered  by  a  line  of  fortifed  villages  and 
redoubts,  with  but  a  single  narrow  gap  near  the  hamlet  of  Fon- 
tenoy.  Into  this  gap,  however,  the  English  ti*oops,  formed  in  a 
dense  column,  doggedly  thrust  themselves  in  spite  of  a  teriible 
fire;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  day  seemed  won  the  French 
guns,  rapidly  concentrated  in  their  front,  tore  the  column  in  pieces 
and  drove  it  back  in  a  slow  and  orderly  retreat.  The  blow  was 
quickly  followed  up  in  June  by  a  victory  of  Fi*ederick  at  Hohen- 
friedburg  which  drove  the  Austrians  from  Silesia,  and  by  a  landing 
of  Charles  Edward,  the  son  of  the  Old  Pretender,  as  James  Stuart 
was  called,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  at  the  close  of  July.  But 
defeat  abroad  and  danger  at  home  only  quickened  a  political  reac- 
tion which  had  begun  long  before  in  England.  Even  Carteret  had 
been  startled  by  the  plan  for  a  dismemberment  of  Prussia;  and  as 
early  as  1744  the  bulk  of  the  Whig  party  had  learned  the  wisdom 
of  the  more  temperate  policy  of  Walpole,  and  had  opened  the  way 
for  an  accommoaation  with  Frederick  by  compelling  Carteret  to 
resign.  The  Pclhams,  who  represented  Walpole's  system,  were 
now  supreme,  and  their  work  was  aided  by  the  disasters  of  1745. 
When  England  was  threatened  by  a  Catholic  Pretender,  it  was  no 
time  for  weakening  the  chief  Protestant  power  in  Germany.  On 
the  refusal,  therefore,  of  Maria  Theresa  to' join  in  a  general  peace, 
England  concluded  the  Convention  of  Hanover  with  Prussia  at 
the  close  of  August,  and  withdrew  so  far  as  Germany  was  con- 
cerned from  the  war. 

The  danger  at  home,  indeed,  had  alreadv  vindicated  Walpole's 
prudence  in  foiling  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender  by  his  steady  fiiend- ' 
ship  with  France.  It  was  only  from  France  that  aid  could  reach 
the  Jacobites,  and  the  war  with  France  at  once  revived  their 
hopes.  Charles  Edward,  the  grandson  of  James  the  Second,  was 
placed  by  the  French  Government  at  the  head  of  a  foiTnidable 
armament  in  1744;  but  his  plan  of  a  descent  on  Scotland  was  de- 
feated by  a  storm  which  wrecked  his  fleet,  and  bv  the  march  of 
the  French  troops  which  had  embarked  in  it  to  the  war  in  Flan- 
ders.   In  1745,  MweveTi  the  young  advtntnrer  again  embarked 
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with  bat  seven  fHends  in  a  small  vessel  and  landed  on  a  little  island 
of  tlie  Hebrides.  For  three  weeks  he  stood  almost  alone;  bnt  on 
the  20th  of  Angnst  the  clans  rallied  to  his  standard  in  Glenfinnan, 
and  Charles  found  himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  His 
foree  swelled  to  an  armv  as  he  marched  throngh  Blair  Alhol  on 
Perth,  entered  Edinbuivh  in  triumph,  and  proclaimed  *^  James  the 
Eighth"  at  the  Town  Cross.  Two  thousand  English  troops  who 
marched  against  him  under  Sir  John  Cope  were  broken  and  cut  to 
pieces  on  the  21st  of  September,  by  a  single  charge  of  the  clansmen, 
at  FVeston  Pans,  and  victory  at  once  doubled  the  forces  of  the 
conqueror.  The  Prince  was  now  at  thd  head  of  six  thousand  men. 
but  all  were  still  Highlanders,  for  the  people  of  the  Lowlands  held 
aloof  from  his  standard.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficnltr  that  he 
could  induce  them  to  follow  him  to  the  south.  His  tact  ana  energy, 
however,  at  last  conquered  all  obstacles,  and,  after  skillfully  evaa- 
ing  an  army  gathered  at  Newcastle,  he  marched  through  Lanca- 
shire and  pushed  on  the  4th  of  December  as  far  as  Derby.  But  all 
hope  of  success  was  at  an  end.  Hardly  a  man  rose  in  his  support 
as  he  passed  throngh  the  districts  where  Jacobitism  boasted  of  its 
strength.  The  people  flocked  to  see  his  march  as  if  to  see  a  show. 
Catholics  and  Tories  abounded  in  Lancashire,  but  only  a  single 
squire  took  up  arms.  Manchester  was  looked  on  as  the  most  Jao- 
obite  of  English  towns,  but  all  the  aid  it  eave  was  an  illumination 
and  two  thousand  pounds.  From  Carlisle  to  Derby  he  had  been 
joined  \>y  hardly  two  hundred  men.  The  policy  ot  Walpole  had 
m  fact  secured  England  for  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  long  peace, 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  clemency  of  the  govern- 
ment had  done  their  work.  Jacobitism  as  a  fighting  force  was 
dead,  and  even  Charles  Edward  saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  con- 
quer England  with  ^\e  thousand  Highlanders.  He  soon  learned, 
too,  that  forces  of  double  his  own  strength  were  closincr  on  either 
side  of  him,  while  a  third  army  under  the  Kino:  and  Lord  Stair 
covered  London.  Scotland  itself,  now  that  the  Highlanders  were 
away,  quietly  renewed  in  all  the  districts  of  the  Lowlands  its  alle- 
giance to  the  House  of  Hanover.  Even  in  the  Highlands  the  Mac- 
Leods rose  in  arms  for  King  George,  while  the  Gordons  refused  to 
stir,  though  roused  by  a  sniall  French  force  which  landed  at  Mon^, 
trose.  To  advance  farther  south  was  impossible,  and  Charles  felt 
rapidly  back  on  Glasgow ;  but  the  reinforcements  which  he  found 
there  raised  his  army  to  nine  thousand  men,  and  he  marched,  on 
the  23d  of  January,  1746,  on  the  English  army  under  General 
Hawley,  which  had  followed  his  i-etreat  and  encamped  near  Fal- 
kirk. Again  the  wild  charge  of  his  Highlanders  won  victory  for 
the  Prince,  but  victory  was  as  fatal  as  defeat.  The  bulk  of  his 
forces  disperaed  with  their  booty  to  the  mountains,  and  Charles 
fell  sullenly  back  to  the  north  before  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
On  the  16th  of  April  the  two  armies  faced  one  another  on  Culloden 
Moor,  a  few  miles  eastward  of  Inverness.  The  Highlanders  still 
numbered  six  thousand  men,  but  they  were  starving  and  dispi^ 
ited.  Cumberland's  force  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  Prince. 
Tom  by  the  Duke's  guns,  the  clansmen  flung  themselves  in  their 
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old  fashion  on  the  English  front ;  but  they  were  received  with  a 
terrible  fire  of  musketry,  and  the  few  that  broke  througii  the  lirst 
line  found  themselves  fronted  by  a  second.  In  a  few  moments  all 
was  over,  and  the  Highlanders  a  mass  of  hunted  fugitives.  Charles 
himself  after  strange  adventures  escaped  to  France.  In  England 
fifty  of  his  followera  were  hanged,  three  Scotch  lords — Lovat,  Bal- 
merino,  and  Kilmarnock — brought  to  the  block,  and  forty  persons 
of  rank  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament.  More  extensive  measures 
of  repression  were  needful  in  the  Highlands.  The  feudal  tenures 
were  abolished.  The  hereditary  jurisdictions  of  the  chiefs  were 
bought  up  and  transferred  to  the  Crown.  The  tartan,  or  garb  of 
the  clansmen,  was  forbidden  by  law.  These  measures,  followed 
by  a  general  Act  of  Indemnity,  proved  efiective  for  their  purpose. 
The  dread  of  the  clansmen  passed  away,  and  the  sheriff's  writ  soon 
ran  through  the  Highlands  with  as  little  resistance  as  in  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh. 

On  the  Continent  the  war  still  lingered  on,  though  its  original 
purpose  had  disappeared.  Tlie  victories  of  Maria  Theresa  in  Italy 
were  balanced  by  those  of  France  in  the  Netherlands,  where  Mar- 
shal Saxe  inflicted  on  the  English  and  Dutch  the  defeat  of  Roucoux 
and  Laufleld.  The  danger  of  Holland  and  the  financial  exhaustion 
of  France  at  last  brought  about  in  1748  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  both  parties  restored  their  conquests; 
and  with  this  peace  the  active  work  of  the  Pelham  Ministry  came 
to  an  end.  Utter  inaction  settled  down  over  political  life,  and 
turnpike  bills  or  acts  for  the  fuitherance  of  trade  engaged  the 
attention  of  Parliament  till  the  death  of  Henry  Pelham  in  1764. 
But  abroad  things  were  less  quiet.  The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
was  in  fact  a  mere  truce  forced  on  the  contending  powers  by  sheer 
exhaustion.  France  was  dreaminsf  of  far  wider  schemes  for  the 
humiliation  of  England.  The  troubled  question  of  the  trade  with 
America  had  only  been  waived  by  Spain.  The  two  powera  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  were  still  united  by  the  Family  Compact,  and 
as  early  as  1752  the  Queen  ot  Hungary,  by  a  startling  change  of 
policy,  had  secretly  drawn  to  their  alliance.  Neither  Mana  The- 
resa nor  Saxony,  in  fact,  had  ever  really  abandoned  the  design  for 
the  recovery  of  Silesia  and  for  a  partition  of  Prussia.  The  jeal- 
ousy, which  Kussia  entertained  of  the  g  owth  of  a  strong  power  in 
,North  Germany  brought  the  Czarina  Elizabeth  to  promise  aid  to 
their  scheme;  and  in  1755  the  league  of  these  three  powers  with 
France  and  Spain  was  silently  completed.  So  secret  were  these 
negotiations  thai)  they  had  utterly  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  the  brother  of  Henry  Pelham,  and  his  successor  in 
the  direction  of  English  affairs ;  but  they  were  detected  from  the 
first  by  the  keen  eye  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  line  of  foes  which  stretched  from  Paris  to  St 
Petersburg, 

The  danger  to  England  was  hai*dly  less.  France  appeared  again 
on  the  stage  with  a  vigor  and  audacity  which  recalled  the  days 
of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  The  weakness  and  corruption  of  its  gov- 
ernment were  hidden  for  the  time  by  the  daring  scope  of  ita  ^kiM^ 
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and  the  ability  of  the  agents  it  found  to  carry  them  out  The  aiiat 
of  France  spread  fiu:  beyond  Earope.  In  India^  a  French  advent* 
nrer  was  founding  a  French  Emmre,  and  planning  the  ezpnkioa 
of  the  English  merchants  from  their  settlements  tucmflr  the  coasts 
In  America,  France  not  only  clMmed  the  valleys  of  the  Su  LaiSF* 
rence  and  the  Mississippi^  bat  forbade  the  English  colonisU  to 
cross  the  AUeaHbanies,  and  planted  Fort  Daqnesne  on  the  wateia 
of  Uie  Ohia  llie  disastrous  repulse  of  Qeneral  Braddo<^  who 
had  marched  on  this  fort  in  1956  with  a  small  force  of  regulars 
and  Colonial  militia,  awoke  even  Newcastle  to  his  d«iger;  and 
the  alliance  between  England  and  Prussia  at  the  close  of  Uie  jrear 
gave  the  signal  for  the  Beven- Years'  War.  No  war  faaa  had  great- 
jcr  results  on  the  history  of  the  world  or  brought  greater  triuittfdhs 
to  England,  but  few  have  had  more  disastrous  beginnings.  New- 
castle was  too  weak  and  ignorant  to  rule  without  aid,  and  yet  too 
greedy  of  power  to  purchase  aid  by  sharing  it  with  more  capable 
men.  His  preparations  for  the  gigantic  struggle  before  him  may 
be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  there  were  but  three  regimienta  it 
for  service  in  England  at  the  opening  of  1766.  France  on  the 
other  hand  was  quick  in  her  attack.  Port  Mahon  in  Minorca,  the 
key  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  besieged  bv  the  Duke  of  Richeliea 
and  forced  to  capitulata  To  complete  the  shame  of  Enjp^land,a 
fleet  sent  to  its  relief  under  Admiral  Byns  retreated  b^re  the 
French.  In  Germany  Frederick  had  seiaedDresden  at  the  outset 
of  the  war,  and  forced  the  Saxon  army  to  surrender;  and  1767 
his  victory  at  Pragoe  made  him  master  of  Bohemia;  but  a  defeat 
at  Kolin  drove  him  to  retreat  again  into  Saxony.  Li  the  same 
year  the  Dake  of  Cumberland,  who  had  taken  post  on  the  Weser 
with  an  army  of  fifly  thousand  men  for  the  defense  of  Hanover, 
fell  back  before  a  French  arm  v  to  the  month  of  the  Elbe,  and  en- 
gaged by  the  Convention  of  Closter-Seven  to  disband  his  forces. 
A  despondency  without  parallel  in  our  history  took  possession  of 
our  coolest  statesmen,  and  even  the  impassive  Chesterfield  cried 
in  despair, "We  are  no  longer  a  nation." 

But  the  nation  of  which  Uhestertield  despaired  was  really  on  the 
eve  of  its  greatest  triumphs,  and  the  miserable  incapacity  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  only  called  to  the  front  the  genius  of  Will- 
iam Pitt  Pitt,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  governor  of  Madras,  had' 
entered  Parliament  in  1734  as  member  for  one  of  his  father's  pock- 
et boroughs,  and  had  at  once  headed  the  younger  "  Patriots  "  in 
their  attack  on  Walpolc.  His  fiery  spirit  had  been  hushed  in  of- 
fice during  the  "broad-bottom  administration"  which  followed 
the  Minister's  fall,  but  the  death  of  Henry  Pelham  again  replaced 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Opposition.  The  first  disaster  of  the  war 
drove  Newcastle  from  ofiicc,  and  in  November,  1756,  Pitt  became 
Secretary  of  State ;  but  in  four  months  he  was  forced  to  resign, 
and  Newcastle  reappointed.  In  July,  1 757,  however,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  recall  him.  The  failure  of  Newcastle's  administration 
forced  the  Duke  to  a  junction  with  his  rival ;  and,  fortunately  for 
his  country,  the  character  of  the  two  statesmen  made  the  compro' 
mise  an  easy  one.    For  all  that  Pitt  coveted — ^for  the  general  dir 
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rectioa  of  public  affairs,  the  control  of  foreign  policy,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  war — Newcastle  had  neither  capacity  nor  inclination. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  skill  in  Parliamentary  management  was  un- 
rivaled. If  he  knew  little  else,  he  knew  better  than  any  living 
man  the  price  of  evcrv  member  and  the  intrigues  of  every  bor- 
ough. What  he  cared  for  was  not  the  control  of  affairs,  but  the 
distribution  of  patronage  and  the  work  of  corruption,  and  from 
this  Pitt  turned  disdainfully  away.  "Mr.  Pitt  does  every  thing," 
wrote  Horace  Walpole, "  and  the  Duke  gives  every  thing.  So  long 
as  they  agree  in  this  partition  they  may  do  what  they  ])lea8e.'' 
Out  of  the  union  of  these  two  strangely  conti*asted  leaders,  in  fact, 
rose  the  greatest,  as  it  was  the  last,  of  the  purely  Whig  adminis- 
trations. But  its  real  power  lay  from  beginning  to  end  in  Pitt 
himself.  Poor  as  he  was,  for  his  income  was  little  more  than  two 
hundred  a  year,  and  springing  as  he  did  from  a  family  of  no  polit- 
ical importance,  it  was  by  sheer  dint  of  genius  that  the  young 
cornet  of  horse,  at  whose  youth  and  inexperience  Walpole  had 
sneered,  seized  a  power  which  the  Whig  houses  had  ever  since  the 
Revolution  kept  jealously  in  their  grasp.  His  ambition  had  no 
petty  aim.  "I  want  to  call  England,"  he  said  as  he  took  office, 
"out  of  that  enervate,  state  in  which  twenty  thousand  men  from 
France  can  shake  her."  His  call  was  soon  answered.  He  at  once 
breathed  his  own  lofty  spirit  into  the  country  he  served,  as  he 
communicated  something  of  his  own  grandeur  to  the  men  who 
served  him.  "  No  man,"  said  a  soldier  of  the  time, "  ever  entered 
Mr.  Pitt's  closet  who  did  not  feel  himself  braver  when  he  came 
out  than  when  he  went  in."  Ill-combined  as  were  his  earlier  ex- 
peditions, many  as  were  his  failures,  he  aroused  a  temper  in  the 
nation  at  lai'ge  which  made  ultimate  defeat  impossible.  "  England 
has  been  a  long  time  in  labor,"  exclaimed  Frederick  of  Prussia 
as  he  recognized  a  greatness  like  his  own,  "  but  she  has  at  last 
brought  forth  a  man." 

It  IS  this  personal  and  solitary  grandeur  which  strikes  us  most 
as  we  look  back  to  William  Pitt.  The  tone  of  his  speech  and  ac- 
tion stands  out  in  utter  contrast  with  the  tone  of  his  time.  In 
the  midst  of  a  society  critical,  polite,  indifferent,  simple  even  to 
the  affectation  of  simplicity,  wittv  and  amusing  but  absolutel^r  pro- 
saic, cool  of  heart  and  of  head,  skeptical  of  virtue  and  enthusiasm, 
skeptical  above  all  of  itself,  Pitt  stood  absolutely  alone.  The  depth 
of  his  conviction,  his  passionate  love  for  all  that  he  deemed  lofty 
and  true,  his  fiery  energy,  his  poetic  imaginativeness,  his  theatrical 
airs  and  rhetoric,  his  haughty  self-assumption,  his  pompousness  and 
extravagance,  were  not  more  puzzling  to  his  contemporaries  than 
the  confidence  with  which  he  appealed  to  the  higher  sentiments 
of  mankind,  the  scorn  with  which  he  turned  from  a  corruption 
which  had  till  then  been  the  great  engine  of  politics,  the  undoubt* 
ing  faith  which  he  felt  in  himself,  in  the  grandeur  of  his  aims,  and 
in  his  power  to  carry  them  oat.  "  I  know  that  I  can  saye  the 
country,"  he  said  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  his  entry  into  the 
Ministry,  ^^  and  I  know  no  other  man  can."  The  groundwork  of 
Pitt's  character  was  an  intense  and  {MUMUpnate  pride;  bnt  it  was  a 
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Eride  which  kept  him  from  stooping  to  the  level  of  the  men  who 
ad  80  long  held  England  in  their  hands.  He  was  the  first  statc» 
man  sinoe  the  Restoration  who  set  the  example  of  a  purely  mib* 
lie  spirit.  Keen  as  was  his  love  of  power,  no  man  ever  refusea  of* 
fice  so  dFten,  or  accepted  it  with  so  strict  a  regard  to  the  principles 
he  prof essed.  *^I  will  not  go  to  Court,"  he  replied  to  an  otbi 
which  was  made  to  him,  ^  if  1  may  not  bring  the  Constitution  with 
me."  For  the  corruption  about  him  he  hM  nothing  but  disdain. 
He  left  to  Newcastle  the  buying  of  seats  and  the  purchase  of  mem- 
bers. At  the  outset  of  his  career  Pelham  appointed  him  to  the 
most  lucrative  office  in  his  administration,  that  of  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces ;  but  its  profits  were  of  an  illicit  kind,  and,  poor  as  he 
was,  Pitt  refused  to  accept  one  farthin?  beyond  his  salanr.  His 
pride  never  appeared  in  loftier  and  nobler  form  than  in  his  atti- 
tude toward  tne  people  at  large.  No  leader  had  ever  a  wider 
popularity  than  ^  the  great  commoner,"  as  Pitt  was  styled,  but 
nis  air  was  always  that  of  a  man  who  commands  popularity,  not 
that  of  one  who  seeks  it.  He  never  bent  to  flatter  poj|)ularjprej«- 
dice.  When  mobs  were  roaring  themselves  hoarse  for  ^  Wilns 
and  liberty,"  he  denounced  Wilkes  as  a  worthless  profligate;  anl 
when  all  England  went  mad  in  its  hatred  of  the  Scots,  Pitt  hang^ 
ily  declared  his  esteem  for  a  people  whose  courage  he  had  been  thl 
first  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  loyalty.  His  noble  Igure,  his  flashing 
e^e,  bis  majestic  voice,  the  fire  and  grandeur  of  his  eloquence,  gave 
him  a  sway  over  the  House  of  Commons  far  greater  than  any  other 
Minister  has  possessed.  He  could  silence  an  opponent  with  a  look 
of  scorn,  or  hush  the  whole  House  with  a  single  word.  But  he 
never  stooped  to  the  arts  by  which  men  form  a  political  party, 
and  at  the  height  of  his  power  his  personal  following  hardly  num- 
bered half  a  dozen  members. 

His  real  strength,  indeed,  lay  not  in  Parliament,  but  in  the  peo- 
ple at  larcfc.  His  significant  title  of  "the  great  commoner"  marks 
a  political  revolution.  "  It  is  the  people  who  have  sent  me  here," 
Pitt  boasted  with  a  haughty  pride  when  the  nobles  of  the  cabinet 
opposed  his  will.  He  was  the  first  to  see  that  the  long  political 
inactivity  of  the  public  mind  had  ceased,  and  that  the  progress  of 
commerce  and  industry  had  produced  a  great  middle  class,  which 
no  longer  found  its  representatives  in  the  legislature.  "  You  havd 
taught  me,"  said  George  the  Second,  when  Pitt  sought  to  save 
Byng  by  appealing  to  the  sentiment  of  Parliament, "  to  look  for 
the  voice  of  my  people  in  other  places  than  within  the  House  of 
Commons."  It  was  this  unrepresented  class  which  had  forced  him 
into  power.  During  his  struggle  with  Newcastle  the  greater 
towns  backed  him  with  the  gift  of  their  freedom  and  addresses  of 
confidence.  "  For  weeks,"  laughs  Hoi-ace  Walpole, "  it  rained  gold 
boxes,"  London  stood  by  him  through  good  report  and  evil  re- 
port, and  the  wealthiest  of  English  merchants.  Alderman  Beck- 
ford,  was  proud  to  figure  as  his  political  lieutenant.  The  temper 
of  Pitt,  inaeed,  harmonized  admirably  with  the  temper  of  the  com* 
mercial  England  which  rallied  around  him — with  its  energy,  its  self 
confidence,  its  pride,  its  patriotism,  its  honesty,  its  moral  earnest- 
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ness.  The  merchant  and  the  trader  were  drawn  by  a  natural  at- 
traction to  the  one  statesman  of  their  time  whose  aims  were  nn- 
seliish,  whose  hands  were  clean,  whose  life  was  pare  and  fall  of 
tender  affection  for  wife  and  child.  Bat  there  was  a  far  deeper 
ground  for  their  enthusiastic  reverence,  and  for  the  reverence  which 
bis  country  has  borne  Pitt  ever  since.  He  loved  England  with  an 
intense  and  pei*sonal  love.  He  believed  in  her  power,  her  glory, 
her  public  virtue,  till  England  learned  to  believe  in  herself.  Her 
triumphs  were  his  triumphs,  her  defeats  his  defeats.  Her  dangers 
lifted  him  high  above  all  thought  of  self  or  party  spirit.  ^^  Be 
one  people,"  he  cried  to  the  factions  who  rose  to  bnng  about  his 
fall ;  ''  forget  every  thing  but  the  public.  I  set  you  the  example  1" 
His  glowing  patriotism  was'tho  real  spell  by  which  he  held  En« 
gland.  Even  the  faults  which  checkered  his  character  told  for 
him  with  the  middle  classes.  The  Whig  statesmen  who  preceded 
him  had  been  men  whose  pride  expressed  itself  in  a  marked  sim* 
plicity  and  absence  of  pretense.  Pitt  was  essentially  an  actor — 
dramatic  in  the  cabinet,  in  the  House,  in  his  very  office.  He  trans- 
acted business  with  his  clerks  in  full  dress.  His  letters  to  his  fam- 
ily, genuine  as  his  love  for  them  was,  are  stilted  and  unnatural  in 
tone.  It  was  easy  for  the  wits  of  his  day  to  jest  at  his  affectation, 
his  pompous  gait,  the  dramatic  appearance  which  he  made  on  great 
debates  with  his  limbs  swathed  m  flannel  and  his  cratch  by  his 
side.  Early  in  life  Walpole  sneered  at  him  for  bringing  into  the 
House  of  Commons  ^'  the  gestures  and  emotions  of  the  stage.'' 
But  the  classes  to  whom  Pitt  appealed  were  classes  not  easily  o^ 
fended  by  faults  of  taste,  and  saw  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  the  states- 
man who  was  borne  into  the  lobby  amid  the  tortures  of  the  gout, 
or  carried  into  the  House  of  Lords  to  breathe  his  last  in  a  protest 
against  national  dishonor. 

Above  all,  Pitt  wielded  the  strength  of  a  resistless  eloquence. 
The  power  of  politieal  speech  had  been  revealed  in  the  stormy  de- 
bates of  the  Long  Parliament,  but  it  was  cramped  in  its  utterance 
by  the  legal  and  theological  pedantry  of  the  time.  Pedantry  was 
flung  off  by  the  age  of  the  Revolution,  but  in  the  eloquence  of 
Somers  and  his  rivals  we  see  ability  rather  than  genius,  knowledge, 
clearness  of  expression,  precision  of  thought ;  the  lucidity  of  tne 
pleader  or  the  man  of  business,  rather  than  the  passion  of  the  ora- 
tor. Of  this  clearness  of  statement  Pitt  had  little  or  none.  He 
was  no  ready  debater,  like  Walpole ;  no  speaker  of  set  speeches, 
like  Chesterfield.  His  set  speeches  were  always  his  worst,  for  in 
these  his  want  of  taste,  his  love  of  effect,  his  trite  quotations  and 
extravagant  metaphors  came  at  once  to  the  front.  That  with  de- 
fects like  these  he  stood  far  above  every  orator  of  his  time  was 
due  above  all  to  his  profound  conviction,  to  the  earnestness  and 
sincerity  with  which  ne  spoke.  "  I  must  sit  still,"  he  whispered 
once  to  a  friend,  ^'  for  when  once  I  am  up  every  thing  that  is  m  my 
mind  comes  out."  But  the  reality  of  his  eloquence  was  transfig^ 
ured  by  a  glow  of  passion  which  not  only  raised  him  high  above 
the  men  of  his  own  day;  but  set  him  in  the  front  rank  among  the 
orators  of  the  world.    The  oool  reasoningi  the  wit»  the  comiiioa- 
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leofle  of  his  a^  made  way  for  a  aplendid  aadaoityy  a  laige  and'po- 
etio  imaginatioDy  a  sympathy  with  popular  emotion,  a  sustained 
mndear,  a  lofty  vehemenoe^  a  oommand  over  the  whole  raose  of 
human  feeling.  He  passed  without  an  effort  from  the  most  soleitta 
appMd  to  the  sn^  raillery,  from  the  keenest  sarcasm  to  the  teliH 
derest  pathos.  fB?ery  word  was  driren  home  by  the  srand  self- 
oonsoiousness  of  the  speaker.  He  spoke  always  as  one  na?ing  M- 
thority.  He  was»  in  fact,  the  first  -Enp^lish  orator  whose  words 
were  a  power— a  power  not  over  Parliament  only,  but  over  the 
nation  At  large.  Farliamentary  reporting  was  as  yet  unknown, 
and  it  was  only  in  detached  phrases  and  half- remembered  on^ 
bursts  that  the  voice  of  Pitt  reached  beyond  the  walls  of  Sl  Ste- 
phen's. But.it  was  especially  in  these  sudden  outbursts  of  inmi- 
ration,  in  these  brief  passionate  appeals,  that  the  power  of  his  ek>- 

Suence  lay.  Hie  few  broken  woras  we  have  of  him  stir  the  same 
brill  in  our  day  which  Hkej  stirred  in  the  men  of  his  own. 
But  passionate  as  was  Pitt's  eloquence,  it  was  the  eloquence  of 
a  statesman,  not  of  a  rhetorician.  Time  has  approved  almost  all 
his  greater  struggles :  his  defense  of  the  liberty  of  the  suUeol 
aninst  arbitrary  imprisonment  under  *^  general  warrants,**  ofths 
liberty  of  the  press  against  Lord  Mansfield,  of  the  rights  of  coih 
stituendes  against  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  constitutionsl 
rijghts  of  America  against  England  itself  His  foreijpi  policy  was 
directed  to  the  preservation  of  Prussia,  and  Prussia  has  at  last 
vindicated  his  foresight  by  the  creation  of  Germany.  We  have 
adopted  his  plans  for  the  direct  government  of  India  by  the  Cn>wn 
— ^pians  which,  when  be  proposed  them,  were  regarded  as  insane. 
Pitt  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  liberal  character  oi  the  Church 
of  England,  its  ^^  Calvinistic  Articles  and  Arminian  Liturgy ;"  be 
was  the  first  to  sound  the  note  of  Parliamentary  reform.  One  of 
bis  earliest  measures  shows  the  generosity  and  originality  of  his 
mind.  He  quieted  Scotland  by  employing  its  Jacobites  in  the 
service  of  their  country  and  by  raising  Highland  regiments  among 
its  clans.  The  selection  of  Wolfe  and  Amherst  as  generals  show* 
ed  his  contempt  for  precedent  and  his  inborn  knowledge  of  men. 
There  was  little,  indeed,  in  the  military  expeditions  with  which 
Pitt's  Ministry  opened  to  justify  his  fame.  Money  and  blood  were 
lavished  on  buccaneering  descents  upon  the  French  coasts  which 
did  small  damage  to  the  enemy.  But  in  Europe  Pitt  wisely  limit- 
ed himself  to  a  secondary  part.  He  recognized  the  genius  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  and  resolved  to  give  him  a  firm  and  energetic 
support  The  Convention  of  Closter-Seven  had  almost  reduced 
Frederick  to  despair.  But  the  moment  of  Pitt's  accession  to  power 
was  marked  on  the  King's  part  by  the  most  brilliant  display  of 
military  genius  which  the  modem  world  had  as  yet  seen.  Two 
months  ^ter  his  repulse  at  Eolin  be  fiung  himself  on  a  French 
army  which  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  annihilated 
it  in  the  victory  of  Rossbach.  Before  another  month  had  passed 
he  hurried  from  the  Saale  to  the  Oder,  and  by  a  yet  more  signal 
victory  at  Leuthen  cleared  Silesia  of  the  Austrians.  But  tSese 
prodigious  efibrts  would  have  been  useless  but  for  Uie  aid  of  Pitt* 
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The  English  Minister  poured  subsidy  upon  subsidy  into  Frederick's 
exhausted  treasury,  while  he  refused  to  ratify  the  Convention  of 
Oloster-Seven,  and  followed  the  King's  advice  by  setting  the  Prince 
of  Brunswick  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  Elbe. 

The  victory  of  Rossbach  was  destined  to  change  the  fortunes  of 
the  world  by  bringing  about  the  unity  of  Germany ;  but  the  year 
of  Rossbach  was  the  year  of  a  victory  hardly  less  important  in  the 
East.  The  genius  and  audacity  of  a  merchant-clerk  made  a  com- 
pany of  English  traders  the  sovereigns  of  Bengal,  and  opened  that 
wondrous  career  of  conquest  which  has  added  the  Indian  peninsu- 
la, from  Ceylon  to  the  Himalayas,  to  the  dominions  of  the  British 
crown.  The  early  intercourse  of  England  with  India  gave  little 
promise  of  the  great  fortunes  which  awaited  it.  It  was  not  till 
the  close  of  Elizabeth's  rei^n,  a  century  after  Vasco  da  Gama  had 
crept  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  founded  the  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  Goa  coast,  that  an  East  India  Company  was 
founded  in  London.  The  trade,  profitable  as  it  was,  remained 
small  in  extent,  and  the  three  early  factories  of  the  Company  were 
only  gradually  acquired  durins  the  century  which  followed.  The 
iirst,  that  of  Madras,  consisted  of  but  six  fishermen's  houses  be- 
neath Fort  St.  George;  that  of  Bombay  was  ceded  by  the  Portu- 
guese as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catharine  of  Braganza;  while  Fort 
William,  with  the  mean  village  which  has  since  grown  into  Cal- 
cutta, owes  its  origin  to  the  reign  of  William  the  Third.  Each  of 
these  forts  was  built  simply  for  the  protection  of  the  Company's 
warehouses,  and  guarded  by  a  few  ''  sepahis,"  sepoys,  or  paid  na- 
tive soldiers ;  while  the  clerks  and  traders  of  each  establishment 
were  under  the  direction  of  a  President  and  a  Council.  One  of 
these  clerks  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  Robert 
Clive,  the  son  of  a  small  proprietor  near  Market  Drayton,  in  Shrop- 
shire, an  idle  dare-devil  of  a  boy  whom  his  friends  had  been  glad 
to  get  rid  of  by  packing  him  off  in  the  Company's  service  as  a 
writer  to  Madras.  His  early  days  there  were  days  of  wretched- 
ness and  despair.  He  was  poor,  and  cut  off  from  his  fellows  by 
the  haughty  shyness  of  his  temper,  weary  of  desk-work  and  haunt- 
ed by  homesickness.  Twice  he  attempted  suicide;  and  it  was 
only  on  the  failure  of  his  second  attempt  that  he  fiung  down  the 
pistol  which  baffled  him  with  a  conviction  that  he  was  reserved 
for  higher  things. 

A  change  came  at  last  in  the  shape  of  war  and  captivity.  Ab 
soon  as  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  broke  out  the  superior* 
ity  of  the  French  in  power  and  influence  tempted  them  to  expel 
the  English  from  India.  Labourdonnais,  the  governor  of  the 
French  colony  of  the  Mauritius,  besieged  Madras,  razed  it  to  the 
ground,  and  carried  its  clerks  and  merchants  prisoners  to  Pondi- 
cherry.  Clive  was  among  these  captives,  but  he  escaped  in  dis- 
guise, and,  returning  to  the  settlement,  threw  aside  his  clerkship 
for  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  force  which  the  Company  was 
busily  raising;  for  the  capture  of  Madras  had  not  only  establish* 
ed  the  repute  of  the  French  arms,  but  had  roused  Dupleiz,  the 
governor  of  Pondioherry^  to' conceive  plana  for  tiie  creation  of  a 
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Franoh  empire  in  India.  When  thfli  English  mernhantii  of  Elitt> 
beth's  dsY  oronght  their  goods  to  Snrsti  all  India,  save  the  sonyi, 
had  jnst  Seen  Imnght  for  the  first  time  nnder  the  role  of  a  eiogle 
great  power  by  the  Mogul  emperors  of  the  line  of  Akbar.  Bat 
with  tne  death  of  Aarongseke,  m  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  Moflnil  Em- 
pire foil  fast  into  deea^.  A  line  of  feudal  prinoes  raised  them- 
selres  to  independenoe  m  Riy[K)OtaiuL  The  lientenanta  of  the  Em- 
peror fonndea  separate  soyereignties  at  Lueknow  and  Hyderabadt 
intbeCamatio  and  in  Ben^^  The  plain  of  theUimer  Indnawas 
ooenpied  by  a  race  of  religUMiB  ftnatios  called  the  SikhsL  Psr^an 
and  A%^^**  invaden  orMised  the  Indus,  and  succeeded  even  in 
seeking  JDelhi,  the  capital  of  the  Mosuls.  Clans  of  systsmatie 
plunderers^  who  were  known  under  tne  name  of  Mahrsttas^  and 
who  were  m  fact  the  natives  whom  conqnest  had  long  held  in.snb- 
jediciL  poured  down  from  the  hiffhliinas  along  the  western  ooaati 
raTMcd  as  Ikr  as  Calcutta  and  TEuijore^  and  finally  set  up  inde- 
pen£nt  states  at  Poonah  and  Gwalion  Dnpleix  skillfully  avrnkd 
nimself  of  the  disorder  around  him.  He  offered  his  aid  to  the 
Emperor  against  the  rebels  and  invaders  who  had  reduoed  his 
power  to  a  ilmdow ;  and  it  was  in  the  Emperor's  name  that  hs 
meddled  with  the  <|uarrels  of  the  states  of  Central  and  Sonthen 
India,  made  himselt  virtually  master  of  the  Court  of  Hyderabad 
smd  seated  a  creature  of  his  own  on  the  throne  of  the  Camatia 
Trichinopoly,  the  one  town  which  held  out  against  this  Nabob  of 
the  Camatio,  was  all  but  brought  to  surrender  when  Clive,  in  Ifai, 
came  forward  with  a  daring  scheme*  for  its  relief  With  a  few 
hundred  Bln^lish  and  sepoys  he  pushed  through  a  thunder-storm 
to  the  surprise  of  Arcot,  the  NaooVs  capital^  intrenched  himself 
in  its  enormous  fort,  and  held  it  for  fifly  days  agamst  thousands 
of  assailants.  Moved  by  his  gallantry,  the  Mahrattas,  who  hsd 
never  believed  that  Englishmen  would  fight  before,  advanced  and 
broke  up  the  siege ;  but  Clive  was  no  sooner  fi*eed  than  he  showed 
equal  vigor  in  the  field.  At  the  head  of  raw  recruits  who  ran 
away  at  the  first  sound  of  a  gun,  and  sepoys  who  hid  themselves 
as  soon  as  the  cannon  opened  fire,  he  twice  attacked  and  defeated 
the  French  and  their  Indian  allies,  foiled  every  effort  of  Dnpleix, 
and  razed  to  the  ground  a  pompous  pillar  wliich  the  French  gov- 
ernor had  set  up  in  honor  of  his  earlier  victories. 

Recalled  by  broken  health  to  England,  Clive  returned  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Seven-Tears'  War  to  win  for  England  a  greater 
prize  than  that  which  his  victories  had  won  for  it  in  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Camatio.  He  had  only  been  a  few  months  at  Madras 
when  a  crime  whose  horror  still  Imgers  in  English  memories  call- 
ed him  to  Bengal  Bengal,  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  was  the  rich- 
est and  most  fertile  of  all  the  provinces  of  India.  Its  rice,  its 
sugar,  its  silk,  and  the  produce  of  its  looms,  were  famous  in  Euro* 
pean  markets.  Its  Yioeroys,  like  their  fellow-lieutenants,  had  be- 
come practically  independent  of  the  Emperor,  and  had  added  to 
Bengal  the  provinces  of  Orissa  and  Behar.  Surajah  Dowls^,  the 
master  of  this  vast  domain,  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  enterprise 
and,  wealth  of  the  English  traden;  ai&d,  roused  at  this  moment  by 
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the  instigation  of  the  Flinch,  he  appeared  before  Fort  William, 
seized  its  settlers,  and  thrust  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  into  a 
small  prison  called  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  The  heat  of  an 
Indian  summer  did  its  work  of  death.  The  wretched  prisoners 
trampled  each  other  under  foot  in  the  madness  of  thirst,  and  in 
the  morning  only  twenty-three  remained  alive.  Clive  sailed  at 
the  news  with  a  thousand  Englishmen  and  two  thousand  sepoys 
to  wreak  vengeance  for  the  crime.  He  was  no  longer  the  Doy- 
soldier  of  Arcot;  and  the  tact  and  skill  with  which  he  met  Sura- 
jah  Dowlah  in  the  negotiations  by  which  the  Viceroy  strove  to 
avert  a  conflict  were  sullied  by  the  Oriental  falsehood  and  treach- 
ery to  which  he  stooped.  But  his  courage  remained  unbroken. 
W  hen  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  on  the  plain  of  Plassey,  the 
odds  were  so  great  that  on  the  very  eve  of  the  battle  a  council  of 
war  counseled  retreat  Clive  withdrew  to  a  grove  hard  by,  and 
after  an  hour's  lonely  musing  gave  the  word  to  fight.  Courage, 
in  fact,  was  all  that  was  needed.  The  fift]^  thousand  foot  and 
fourteen  thousand  horse  who  were  seen  covering  the  plain  at  day- 
break on  the  23d  of  June,  1757,  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  English  guns,  and  broke  in  headlong  rout  before  the  En- 
glish charge.  The  death  of  Surajah  Dowlah  enabled  the  Compa- 
ny to  place  a  creature  of  its  own  on  the  throne  of  Bengal,  but  his 
rule  soon  became  a  nominal  one.  With  the  victory  of  Plassey  be- 
gan in  fact  the  Empire  of  England  in  the  East. 

In  Germany,  the  news  of  Rossbach  called  the  French  from  the 
Elbe  back  to  the  Rhine  in  the  opening  of  1758.  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  reinforced  with  twenty  thousand  English  soldiers,  held 
them  at  bay  during  the  summer,  while  Frederick,  foiled  in  an  at- 
tack on  Moravia,  drove  the  Russians  back  on  Poland  in  the  battle 
of  Zomdoi'f.  His  defeat,  however,  by  the  Austrian  General  Daun 
at  Hochkirch  proved  the  first  of  a  series  of  teiTible  misfortunes. 
The  year  1759  marks  the  lowest  point  of  Frederick's  fortunes.  A 
fresh  advance  of  the  Russian  army  forced  tlio  Kins  to  attack  it  at 
Kunersdorf  in  August^  and  his  repulse  ended  in  the  utter  rout  of 
his  army.  For  the  moment  all  seemed  lost,  for  even  Berlin  lay 
open  to  the  conqueror.  A  few  days  later  the  surrender  of  Dresden 
gave  Saxony  to  the  Anstrians ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  an  at- 
tempt upon  them  at  Plau'en  was  foiled  with  terrible  loss.  But 
every  disaster  was  retrieved  by  the  indomitable  courage  and  te- 
nacity of  the  King,  and  winter  found  him  as  before  master  of 
Silesia  and  of  all  Saxony  save  the  ground  which  Daun's  camp 
covered.  The  year  which  marked  the  lowest  point  of  Frederick's 
fortunes  was  the  year  of  Pitt's  greatest  triumphs — the  year  of  Min- 
den  and  Quiberon  and  Quebec.  France  aimed  both  at  a  descent 
npon  England  and  the  conquest  of  Hanover,  and  gathered  a  naval 
armament  at  Brest,  while  fifty  thousand  men  under  Contades  and 
Broglie  united  on  the  Weser.  Ferdinand  with  less  than  forty 
thousand  met  them  (August  1)  on  the  field  of  Minden.  The 
French  marched  along  the  Weser  to  the  attack,  with  their  flanks 
protected  by  that  river  and  a  brook  which  ran  into  it,  and  with 
their  cavalry,  ten  thousand  stroiig,  massed  in*the  centre*    'Ka  ^x.\ 
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Eofflish  Tesiments'  in  Ferdintod's  anny  fixmted  the  Fnmeh  hoiM^ 
imcL  mitUkiiiff  their  ffeneiml'B  order,  marohed-at  onoe  upon  then 
in  hne,  Teff«rale88  of  Uie  batteries  on  their  flank,  and  rolling  bade 
charge  uter  charge  with  volleys  of  musketry.  In  an  hour  the 
French  centre  was  ntteriy  broken.  **  I  have  seen,"  said  Contade% 
^  what  I  never  thought  to  be  possible — a  siog[le  line  of  infitotry 
break  through  three  lines  of  cavalry,  ranked  m  order  of  battl& 
and  tumble  diem  to  ruin  I**  Nothing  but  the  refusal  of  Lord 
Gkorge  Sa^kville  to  complete  the  victory  by  a  charge  of  Ferdi> 
nand%  horse  saved  the  Fraioh  from  utter  rout  As  it  was,  their 
army  again  fell  back  broken  on  Frankfort  and  the  Rhine.    The 

S reject  of  an  invasion  of  England  met  with  the  same  suocesa 
!ighteen  thousand  men  lay  ready  to  embark  on  board  the  French 
flecL  when  Admiral  Hawlce  came  in  sight  of  it  on  the  SCMh  of  No^ 
vemW,  at  the  mouth  of  Quiberon  Bay.  The  sea  was  rolBng  high, 
and  the  coast  where  the  French  ships  lay  was  so  dangerous  from 
its  shoals  and  granite  reefb  that  the  pilot  remonstrated  with  the 
English  admiral  against  his  project  of  attack.  ^  Ton  have  done 
your  duty  in  this  remonstrance,''  Hawke  coolly  replied ;  ^  now  lay 
me  alonffside  the  French  admiral"  Two  Enelish  ships  were  Icsl 
on  the  shoals,  but  the  Frendi  fleet  was  ruinedand  the  disgrace  cf 
Byng's  retreat  wiped  nn^. 

It  was  not  in  the  Old  World  only  that  the  year  of  Hinden  and 
Quiberon  brought  glory  to  the  arms  of  England.  In  Europe,  FlU 
had  wisely  limited  nis  efforts  to  the  support  of  Prussia,  but  acnw 
the  Atlantic  the  field  was  wholly  his  own.  The  French  dominioa 
in  North  America,  which  was  originally  confihed  to  Cape  Bret<m 
and  Canada,  had  been  pushed  by  the  activity  of  the  Marquis  of 
Montcalm  along  the  great  chain  of  lakes  toward  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi.  Three  strong  forts — that  of  Duquesne  on  the  Ohio, 
that  of  Niagara  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  of  Ticonderoga  on 
Lake  Champlain — supported  by  a  chain  of  less  important  posts, 
threatened  to  cut  on  the  English  colonies  of  the  coast  from  any 
possibility  of  extension  over  the  prairies  of  the  West.  Montcalm 
was  gifted  with  singular  powers  of  administration ;  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  attaching  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  Canada  as 
far  as  the  Mississippi  to  the  cause  of  his  nation,  and  the  value  of 
their  aid  had  been  shown  in  the  rout  of  the  British  detachment 
which  General  Braddock  led  against  Fort  Duquesne.  But  Pitt 
had  no  sooner  turned  his  attention  to  American  affairs  than  these 
desultory  raids  were  superseded  by  a  large  and  comprehensire 
plan  of  attack.  A  combmed  expedition  under  Amherst  and  Bos- 
cawcn  captured  Louisburg  in  1758,  and  reduced  the  colony  of  Cape 
Breton  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  American  militia 
supported  the  British  troops  in  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
foi*ts,  and  though  Montcalm  was  able  to  repulse  General  Abe^ 
cromby  from  Ticondcrosa,  a  force  from  Philadelphia  made  itself 
master  of  Duquesne.  l%e  name  of  Pittsburg  which  was  given  to 
their  new  conquest  still  commemorates  the  enthusiasm  of  the  col- 
onists for  the  great  Minister  who  first  opened  to  them  the  West 
The  next  year  (1769)  saw  the  evacuation  of  liconderoga  before 
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the  advance  of  Amherst,  and  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara  after 
the  defeat  of  an  Indian  force  which  marched  to  its  relief.  But 
Pitt  had  resolved  not  merely  to  foil  the  ambition  of  Montcalm,  but 
to  destroy  the  French  rule  m  America  altogether;  and  while  Am- 
herst was  breaking  through  the  line  of  forts,  an  expedition  under 
General  Wolfe  entered  the  St.  Lawrence  and  anchored  below  Que- 
bec. Pitt  had  discerned  the  genius  and  heroism  which  lay  hidden 
beneath  the  awkward  manner  and  the  occasional  gasconade  of  the 
young  soldier  of  thirty-three  whom  he  chose  for  the  crowning  ex- 
ploit of  the  war,  but  for  a  while  his  sagacity  seemed  to  have  failed. 
No  efforts  could  draw  Montcalm  from  the  long  line  of  inaccessible 
cliffs  which  at  this  point  borders  the  river,  and  for  six  weeks  Wolfe 
saw  his  men  wasting  away  in  inactivity,  while  he  himself  lay  pros- 
trate with  sickness  and  despair.  At  last  his  resolution  was  fixed, 
and  in  a  long  line  of  boats  the  army  dropped  down  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  a  point  at  the  base  of  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  where  a 
narrow  path  had  been  discovered  to  the  summit.  Not  a  voice 
broke  the  silence  of  the  night  save  the  voice  of  Wolfe  himself,  as 
he  quietly  repeated  the  stanzas  of  Gray's  *'  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Church-yard,''  remarking  as  he  closed, ''  1  had  rather  be  the  author 
of  that  poem  than  take  Quebec."  But  his  nature  was  as*  brave  as 
it  was  tender ;  he  was  the  first  to  leap  on  shore  and  to  scale  the 
narrow  path,  where  no  two  men  coula  go  abreast.  His  men  fol- 
lowed, pulling  themselves  to  the  top  by  the  help  of  bushes  and  the 
crags,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  12th  of  September  the  whole  army 
stood  in  orderly  formation  before  Quebec.  Wolfe  headed  a  charge 
which  broke  tne  lines  of  Montcalm,  but  a  ball  pierced  his  breast 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  "  They  run,"  cried  an  officer  who  held 
the  d ving  man  in  his  arms — "  I  protest  they  run."  Wolfe  rallied 
to  asK  who  they  were  that  ran,  and  lie  was  told  "  the  French." 
"  Then,"  he  murmured, "  I  die  happy."  The  fall  of  Montcalm  in 
the  moment  of  his  defeat  completed  the  victory,  and  the  submis- 
sion of  Canada  put  an  end  to  the  dream  of  a  French  empire  in 
America.  In  breaking  through  the  line  with  which  France  had 
striven  to  check  the  westward  advance  of  the  English  colonists 
Pitt  had  unconsciously  changed  the  history  of  the  world.  His 
support  of  Frederick  and  of  Prussia  was  to  lead  in  our  own  day 
to  the  creation  of  a  United  Germany.  His  conquest  of  Canada,  by 
removing  the  enemy  whose  dread  knit  the  colonists  to  the  mother 
country,  and  by  flinging  open  to  their  energies  in  the  days  to  come 
the  boundless  plains  of  the  West,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  United 
States. 


8«eUon  II,— Tlie  Independenee  of  America.    1761— 1785. 

[Authoritie$, — The  two  sides  of  the  American  quarrel  have  been  told  with  the 

'  "  :  bias,  Irr 
Bancroft 
and  picfe- 

nresqae,  the  former  perhaps  the  cooler  and  more  Impartial  of  the  two  narraUTes. 
To  the  aathorities  for  Eng^d  itself  given  in  the  last  section  we  may  add  here  Mr. 
Massey's  valnable  *'  Hiftoiy  of  Enn^d  from  the  Acceidoii  of  Qeorge  the  Third •«" 
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tily  Mud  at  %  biter  day  that/*  Mr.  Ormville  lost  Amerioa  becaiua 
he  read  the  American  dispatohee,  which  none  of  hia  ]^redeoefleoiB 
ever  did.**  There  was  ktUe  room,  indeed^.for  any  interfereiioe 
nithin  the  limits  of  the  colonies.  Their  privileges  were  secarad 
by  Royal  charters.  Their  Assemblies  had  the  sole  right  of  intenial 
taxation,  and  exercised  it  sparingly.  Walpole,  like  ]ntt  afterwardp 
set  roughly  aside  the  project  fer  an  American  excise.  ^  I  have 
Old  England  set  against  m^'  he  said,  *^  ly  this  measure,  and  do 
you  think  I  will  have  New  Bngland  toof^  Even  in  matteis  of 
trade  the  supremacy  of  the  mower  country  was  far  from  beiiq;  a 
gallinff  one.  There  were  some  small  ioijport  duties,  but  they  were 
evaded  by  a  well-understood  system  ofsmu^ling.  The  restrio- 
tion  of  trade  with  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  was  more  than 
compensated  b]^  the  commercial  privileges  which  the  Americans 
enjoyed  as  British  subjects.  As  yet,  therefore,  there  waa  nothing 
to  break  the  g^ood-will  which  the  colonists  felt  toward  the  mother 
country,  while  the  danger  of  French  aggression  drew  them  dose- 
ly  to  it.  Populous  as  they  had  become,  the  English  setUemoits 
still  laj  mainly  alone  the  sea-board  of  the  Atlantic.  Only  a  few 
exploring  parties  had  penetrated  into  the  AUeghanies  benire  the 
Seven-Years*  War ;  aiia  Indian  tribes  wandered  unquestioned  aloi^ 
the  lakesL  It  was  by  his  success  in  winninff  over  these  tribes  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  Jmnce  that  Montcalm 
was  drawn  to  the  project  of  extending  the  French  dominion  over 
the  broad  jplains  or  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri  from  Canada  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  of  cutting  off  the  English  colonies  from  all  access 
to  the  West  The  instinct  of  the  settlers  taught  thepi  that  in  such 
a  project  lay  the  death-blow  of  America's  future  greatness ;  the 
muitia  of  the  colonies  marched  with  Braddock  to  his  fatal  defeat^ 
and  shared  with  the  troops  of  Amherst  the  capture  of  Duquesne. 
The  name  of  "  Pittsburg,"  which  they  gave  to  their  prize,  still  re- 
calls the  gratitude  of  the  colonists  to  the  statesman  whose  genius 
had  rolled  away  the  danger  which  threatened  their  destinies. 

But  strong  as  the  attachment  of  the  colonists  to  the  mother 
country  seemed  at  this  moment,  there  were  keen  politicians  who 
saw  in  the  very  completeness  of  Pitt's  triumph  a  aanger  to  their 
future  union.  The  presence  of  the  French  in  Canada  had  thrown 
the  colonies  on  the  protection  of  Oreat  Britain.  With  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  their  need  of  this  protection  was  removed.  For 
tne  moment,  however,  all  thought  of  distant  result  was  lost  in  the 
nearer  fortunes  of  the  war.  In  Germany  the  steady  support  of 
Pitt  alone  enabled  Frederick  to  hold  out  against  the  terrible  ex- 
haustion of  his  unequal  struggle.  His  campaign  of  1 760,  indeed, 
was  one  of  the  grandest  efforts  of  his  genius.  Jailed  in  an  attempt 
on  Dresden,  he  again  saved  Silesia  by  his  victory  of  Liegnitx,  and 
hurled  back  an  ^vance  of  Daun  by  a  victory  at  Torgau ;  while 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  held  his  ground  as  of  old  along  the  We- 
ser.  But  even  victories  drained  Frederick's  strength.  Men  and 
money  alike  failed  him.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  strike  anoth- 
er great  blow,  and  the  ring  of  enemies  again  closed  slowly  around 
him.    His  one  remaining  hope  lay  in  the  firm  support  of  Pitt ;  and. 
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triumphant  as  his  policy  had  been,  Pitt  was  tottering  to  his  fall 
The  envy  and  resentment  of  his  colleagues  at  his  undisguised  su- 
premacy found  an  unexpected  supporter  in  the  young  sovereign 
who  mounted  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  in  1V60. 
For  the  first  and  last  time  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  £ngland  saw  a  king  who  was  resolved  to  play  a  part  in 
English  politics ;  and  the  part  which  George  the  Third  succeeded 
in  playing  was  undoubtedly  a  memorable  one.  In  ten  years  he 
reduced  government  to  a  shadow,  and  turned  the  loyalty  of  his 
subjects  into  disaffection.  In  twenty  he  had  forced  the  colonies 
of  America  into  revolt  and  independence,  and  brought  England  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Work  such  as  this  has  sometimes  been  done  by 
very  great  men,  and  often  by  very  wicked  and  profligate  men ;  but 
George  was  neither  profligate  nor  great.  He  had  a  smaller  mind 
than  any  English  king  before  him  save  James  the  Second.  He 
was  wretchedly  educated,  and  his  natural  taste  was  of  the  mean- 
est sort.  '^  Was  there  ever  such  stuff  as  Shakspere  ?"  he  asked. 
Nor  had  he  the  capacity  for  using  greater  minds  than  his  own  by 
which  some  sovereigns  have  concealed  their  natural  littleness.  On 
the  contrary,  his  only  feeling  toward  great  men  was  one  of  jeal- 
ousy and  hate.  He  lonsed  for  the  time  when  ^'  decrepitude  or 
death  "  might  put  an  end  to  Pitt,  and  even  when  death  had  freed 
him  from  "  this  trumpet  of  sedition,"  he  denounced  the  proposal 
for  a  public  monument  as  '^  an  offensive  measure  to  me  personal- 
ly." But  dull  and  petty  as  his  temper  was,  he  was  clear  as  to  his 
purpose  and  obstinate  in  his  pursuit  of  it  And  his  purpose  was 
to  rule.  "  George,"  his  mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  had  con- 
tinually repeated  to  him  in  youth — "  George,  be  king."  He  called 
himself  always  ^^  a  Whig  of  the  Revolution,"  and  he  had  no  wish 
to  undo  the  work  which  he  believed  the  Revolution  to  have  done. 
His  wish  was  not  to  govern  against  law,  but  simply  to  govern ;  to 
be  freed  from  the  dictation  of  parties  and  ministers,  to  be  in  ef- 
fect the  first  minister  in  the  State.  How  utterly  incompatible  such 
a  dream  was  with  the  Parliamentary  constitution  of  the  country 
as  it  had  received  its  final  form  from  Sunderland  we  have  already 
seen ;  but  George  was  i-esolved  to  carr^  out  his  dream.  And  in 
carrying  it  out  he  was  aided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
The  de^at  of  Charles  Edward  and  the  later  degradation  of  his  life 
had  worn  away  the  thin  coating  of  Jacobitism  which  clung  to  the 
Tories.  They  were  ready  again  to  take  part  in  politics ;  and  in 
the  accession  of  a  king  who,  unlike  his  two  predecessors,  was  no 
stranger,  but  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  born  in  England  and 
spoke  English,  they  found  the  opportunity  they  desired.  Their 
withdrawal  from  public  affairs  nad  left  them  untouched  by  the 
progress  of  political  ideas  since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  they 
returned  to  inyest  the  new  sovereign  with  all  the  reyerence  whida 
they  had  bestowed  on  the  Stuarts.  A  ^'  Kind's  party  "  was  thus 
ready-made  to  his  hand ;  but  G^rge  was  able  to  strengthen  it  by 
a  vigorous  exertion  of  the  power  and  influence  which  was  still  left 
to  the  Crown.  All  promotion  in  the  Church,  all  advancement  in 
the  army,  a  great  number  of  places  in  the  oiyil  administntion  and 
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aboat  the  eonrty  were  tdll  at  the  Sng's  diapcNnL  ITthisTist 
of  patfonage  had  been  praetiealij  aearped  br  the  mfaiiateTB  of  hb' 
prMeoeBsoiii  it  was  resamed  and  firmly  neld  by  Geoige  the  lliud; 
and  Ae  oharaeter  of  the  House  of  Oommons  made  patronagei  ae  ira 
have  seen,  a  powerfal  engine  in  iti  manaffemmt  Geofge  had  one 
of  Walpole's  weapons  in  his  hands^  and  ne  nsed  it  with  nnsorapii* 
h>Q8  energy  to  break  np  the  mrty  which  Walpole  had  held  so  loi^ 
together.  He  saw  that  the  Whigs  were  divided  among  themsdres 
by  the  fiwtions  spirit  whieh  springs  from  a  long  hold  of  power,  and 
that  tiiey  were  weakened  by  the  rising  contempt  with  whidi  the 
ooantry  at  larm  regarded  the  selfishness  and  oomiption  of  its  ra^ 
resentatiTOs.  More  than  thirty  yean  before^  Gay  had  qnioed  tm 
leading  statesmen  of  the  day  on  the  unblio  stage  under  the  gnise 
<rf  highwaymen  and  pickpocketSi  ^It  is  difficult  to  deteraune/* 
said  the  witty  play  wright^  ^  whether  the  fine  gentlemen  imitate 
the  sentlemen  of  the  road,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  the  fine 
gentiemen.^  And  now  that  the  ^  fine  sentlemen  "  were  represent 
ed  by  hoary  jobbers  sach  as  Newcastle,  the  pablio  contempt  was 
fiercer  than  oyer,  and  men  tamed  sickened  from  the  intri^ee  and 
corruption  of  party  to  the  young  sovereign  who  aired  hraiself  in 
the  character  which  Bolins Droke  had  invented  of  a  Patriot  Eing^ 
Had  Pitt  and  Newcastle  held  together,  supported  as  the  one 
was  by  the  oommereial  classes  and  public  opinion,  the  other'by  tlM 
Whig  families  and  the  whole  machmery  of  nrliamentary  manage* 
men^  Oeorge  must  have  struggled  in  vain.  But  the  ministry  was 
already  disunited.  The  Whigs,  attached  to  peace  by  the  traditions 
of  Walpole,  dismayed  at  the  enormous  expenditure,  and  haughty 
with  the  pride  of  a  ruling  oligarchy,  were  in  silent  revolt  against 
the  war  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Great  Commoner.  It  was  against 
their  will  that  Pitt  rejected  }>ropo8al8  of  peace  from  France  on  the 
terms  of  a  desertion  of  Prussia.  In  1761  ne  urged  a  new  war  wiUi 
Spain.  He  had  learned  the  secret  signature  of  a  fresh  family  com- 
pact between  the  two  Bourbon  Courts  of  Spain  and  France,  and 
he  proposed  to  anticipate  the  blow  by  a  seizure  of  the  treasure 
fleet  from  the  Indies,  by  occupying  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  at- 
tacking the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  New  World.  His  colleagues 
shrank  from  plans  so  vast  and  daring;  and  Newcastle  was  spurred 
to  revolt  by  the  Kin^,  and  backed  m  it  by  the  rest  of  the  Whigs. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I^itt  enforced  his  threat  of  resignation  by  de- 
claring himself  responsible  to  '^  the  people,*'  or  that  the  Londoners 
after  his  dismissal  from  office  hung  on  his  carriage-wheels,  hugged 
his  footman,  and  even  kissed  his  horses.  The  fall  of  the  great 
statesman  in  October  changed  the  whole  look  of  European  affiftirs. 
"  Pitt  disgraced,"  wrote  a  French  philosopher — "  it  is  worth  two 
victories  to  us !"  Frederick,  on  the  other  hand,  was  almost  driven 
to  despair.  George  saw  in  the  great  statesman's  fall  nothing  bat 
an  opening  for  peace.  He  quickhp'  availed  himself  of  the  weakness 
and  unpopularity  in  which  the  mmistry  found  itself  involved  after 
Pitt's  departure  to  drive  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  from  office  by  a 
series  of  studied  mortifications,  and  to  place  the  Marquis  of  Bute 
at  its  head.    Bute  was  a  mere  court  fitvorit^  with  the  abilitifla  of 
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a  gentleman  usher;  but  he  was  willingto  do  the  Eing^s  will,  and  the 
KTog's  will  was  to  end  the  war.  Frederick,  who  still  held  his 
ground  stubbornly  against  fate,  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin 
in  the  spring  of  1762  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  subsidies. 
It  was,  in  fact,  only  his  wonderful  resolution,  and  the  sudden  change 
in  the  policy  of  Kussia  which  followed  on  the  death  of  his  enemy 
the  Czarina  Elizabeth,  which  enabled  him  to  retire  from  the  strug- 
gle in  the  Treaty  of  Hubertsburg  without  the  loss  of  an  inch  of  ter- 
ritory. George  and  Lord  Bute  had  already  purchased  peace  at  a 
very  different  price.  With  a  shameless  indifference  to  the  national 
honor,  they  had  even  offered  Silesia  to  Austria  and  East  Prussia 
to  the  Czarina  in  return  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Fortunate- 
ly the  issue  of  the  strife  with  Spain  saved  England  from  such  hu- 
miliation as  this.  Pitt's  policy  had  been  vindicated  by  a  Spanish 
declaration  of  war  three  weeks  afler  his  fall ;  and  the  surrender  of 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  to  a  British  fleet  brought  about  the  Peace 
of  Paris  in  September,  1768.  England  restored  Martinique,  the 
most  important  of  her  West  Indian  conquests,  to  France,  and  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  to  Spain  in  return  for  the  cession  of  Florida. 
Her  real  gains  were  in  India  and  America.  In  the  first  the  French 
abandoned  all  right  to  any  military  settlement ;  in  the  second  they 
gave  up  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  anxiety  which  the  young  King  showed  for  peace  abroad 
sprang  simply  from  his  desire  to  begin  the  struggle  for  power  at 
home.  So  long  as  the  war  lasted,  Pitt's  return  to  office  and  the 
union  of  the  Whigs  under  his  guidance  was  an  hourly  danger. 
But  with  peace  the  King's  hands  were  free.  He  could  count  on 
the  dissensions  of  the  'V\^igs,  on  the  new-bom  loyalty  of  the  To- 
ries, on  the  influence  of  the  Crown  patronage  which  he  had  taken 
into  his  own  hands ;  but  what  he  counted  on  most  of  all  was  the 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  a  time  when  it  had  be- 
come all-powerful  in  the  State,  when  government  hune  simply  on 
its  will,  the  House  of  Commons  had  ceased  in  any  real  and  effect- 
ive sense  to  represent  the  Commons  at  all  The  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  seats  which  were  called  for  by  the  natural  shiftings 
of  population  and  wealth  since  the  days  of  Edward  the  First  had 
been  recognized  as  early  as  the  Civil  Wara;  but  the  reforms  of 
the  Long  Parliament  were  canceled  at  the  Restoration.  From 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  to  that  of  George  the  Third  not  a 
single  effort  had  been  made  to  meet  the  growing  abuses  of  our 
Parliamentary  sjrstem.  Great  towns  like  Manchester  or  Birming- 
ham remained  without  a  member,  while  members  still  sat  for  bor- 
oughs which,  like  Old  Sarum,  had  actually  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  effort  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  to  establish  a 
Court  party  in  the  House  by  a  profuse  creation  of  boroughs,  most 
of  which  were  mere  villages  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  had 
ended  in  the  appropriation  of  these  seats  by  the  neighboring  land- 
owners, who  bought  and  sold  them  as  they  sold  their  own  estates. 
Even  in  towns  which  had  a  real  claim  to  representation,  the  nar- 
rowing of  municipal  privileges  ever  since  the  fourteenth  century 
to  a  small  part  of  the  inhabitants^  and  in  oiany  c^ses  the  reatria 
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tioii  of  eleotoril  rights  to  the  members  of  the  gorenung  ooipon- 
tion,  rendered  thdr  repiesentation  a  mere  name.  The  ehoioe  of 
suoh  places  hung  simply  on  the  parse  or  inllaenee  of  politicians 
Some  were  "the  King's  boronffnSy"  others  obediently  returned 
nominees  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  others  were  ^  dose  boroagfas** 
in  the  hands  of  jobbers  like  the  Dake  of  Newcastle,  who  at  one 
time  returned  a  third  of  all  the  borongh  members  in  the  Bbnse. 
The  counties  and  the  g^reat  commercial  towns  conld  alone  be  said 
to  exercise  any  real  right  of  soffirag[e|  thoagh  the  enormons  ex- 
pense of  eontestine  snoh  constitaencies  practically  left  their  rep- 
resentation in  the  hands  of  the  great  local  families.  Bat  eren  m 
the  connties  the  saffrage  was  ndiculoosly  limited  and  aneqnal. 
Oat  of  a  population,  in  fact,  of  eisht  millions  of  Bnelidi  people, 
only  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  were  electors  at  all 

How  ftr  such  a  House  was  from  really  representing  EngUsh 
opinion  we  see  from  the  fkct  that  in  the  height  of  his  popularity 
Iitt  could  hardly  find  a  seat  in  it  When  he  did  find  one,  it  wss 
at  the  hands  of'^a  great  borough*jobber,  Lord  Olive.  Purchase 
was  the  real  means  of  entering  Parliament  Seats  were  boa|^ 
and  sold  in  the  open  market  at  a  price  which  rose  to  four  thou* 
sand  pounds;  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  younger  Pitt 
cried  indignantly  at  %  later  time,  ^This  House  is  not  the  leprs* 
sentatiye  of  the  People  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  representatiTS 
of  nominal  boroughs,  of  ruined  and  exterminated  towns,  of  noUs 
fiimilies,  of  wealthy  Individ  nals,  of  foreign  potentates.''  The  mean- 
est moUves  naturally  told  on  a  body  returned  by  such  constitnoh 
cies,  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  public  opinion  by  the  secrecy  ot 
Parliamentary  proceedings,  and  yet  invested  with  almost  bound- 
less authority.  Newcastle  had  made  bribery  and  borough-jobbing 
the  base  of  the  power  of  the  Whigs.  George  the  Thira  seized  it 
in  his  turn  as  the  base  of  the  power  he  purposed  to  give  to  the 
Crown.  The  Royal  revenue  was  employed  to  buy  seats  and  to  buy 
votes.  Day  by  day,  Greorge  himselt  scrutinized  the  voting-list  of 
the  two  Houses,  and  distributed  rewards  and  punishments  as  mem- 
bers voted  according  to  his  will  or  not  Promotion  in  the  civil 
service,  preferment  in  the  Church,  or  rank  in  the  army  was  reserved 
for  ^  {he  King's  friends."  Pensions  and  court  places  were  used  to 
influence  debates.  Bribery  was  employed  on  a  scale  never  known 
before.  Under  Bute's  ministry  an  office  was  opened  at  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  bribery  of  members,  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds 
are  said  to  have  bieen  spent  in  a  single  day. 

The  result  of  these  measures  was  seen  in  the  tone  of  the  very 
Parliament  which  had  till  now  bowed  beneath  the  greatness  of 
Pitt.  In  the  teeth  of  his  denunciations  the  Peace  was  approved 
hy  a  majority  of  five  to  one.  "  Now,  indeed,  my  son  is  tine  I" 
cried  the  Princess  Dowager.  But  the  victory  was  far  from  bems^ 
won  yet  So  long  as  the  sentiment  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
fairly  represented  that  of  the  nation  at  large,  England  had  cared 
little  for  its  abuses  or  its  corruption.  But  the  de&at  of  the  Great 
Commoner  disclosed  the  existence  of  a  danger  of  which  it  hsd 
never  dreamed    The  country  found  itself  poweriess  in  the  face  of 
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a  body  which  wielded  the  supreme  authority  in  its  name,  but 
which  had  utterly  ceased  to  be  its  representative.  It  looked  on 
helplessly  while  the  King,  by  sheer  dint  of  corruption,  turned  the 
House  which  was  the  guardian  of  public  rights  into  a  means  of 
governing  at  his  will.  Parliament  was  the  constitutional  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion,  and  now  public  opinion  was  without  the 
means  ot  uttering  itself  in  Parliament.  The  natural  result  follow- 
ed. The  early  years  of  George  the  Third  wei*e  distinguished  by 
ia  public  discontent,  by  political  agitation  and  disturbance,  such  as 
have  never  been  known  since.  Bute  found  himself  the  object  of 
a  detestation  so  sudden  and  so  universal  in  its  outbreak  as  to  force 
him  to  resign  in  1763.  The  King,  as  frightened  as  his  minister, 
saw  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  ruling  by  his  own  adher- 
ents alone,  and  appealed  for  aid  to  Pitt.  But  though  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  Newcastle  and  his  followers,  Pitt  saw  clearly  that 
without  the  support  of  the  whole  Whig  party  a  minister  would 
be,  as  Bute  had  been,  a  tool  of  the  Crown ;  and  he  made  the  re- 
turn of  all  its  sections  to  office  a  condition  of  his  own.  Greorge 
refused  to  comply  with  terms  which  would  have  defeated  his  de- 
signs ;  and  he  was  able  to  save  himself  •from  submission  by  skill- 
fully using  the  division  which  was  rending  the  Whig  camp  into 
two  opposite  forces.  The  bulk  of  it,  with  Lord  Rockingham  and 
the  Cavendishes  at  its  head,  leaned  to  Pitt  and  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  commercial  classes.  A  smaller  part,  under  George  Grenville 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  retained  the  narrow  and  selfish  temper 
of  a  mere  oligarchy,  in  whom  greed  of  power  overmastered  every 
other  feeling.  In  an  evil  hour  George  threw  himself  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  last. 

Of  what  moment  his  choice  had  been  he  was  soon  to  learn. 
With  Grenville's  ministry  began  the  political  power  of  the  Press 
and  the  struggle  with  Amenca.  The  opinion  of  the  country  no 
sooner  found  itself  unrepresented  in  Parliament  than  it  sought  an 
outlet  in  the  Press.  We  have  already  noted  the  early  history  of 
English  jonraalism,  its  rise  under  the  Commonwealth,  the  censor- 
ship which  fettered  it,  and  the  removal  of  this  censorship  after  the 
Revolution.  Under  the  two  first  Georges,  its  progress  was  hinder- 
ed by  the  absence  of  great  topics  for  discussion,  the  worthlessness 
of  its  writers,  and  above  all  the  political  lethargy  of  the  time.  It 
*was,in  fact,  not  till  the  accession  of  George  the  Third  that  the  im- 
pulse which  Pitt  had  given  to  the  national  spirit  and  the  rise  of  a 
keener  interest  in  politics  raised  the  Press  into  a  political  power. 
The  new  force  of  public  opinion  found  in  it  a  court  of  political  ap- 
peal from  the  House  of  Commons.  The  journals  became  mouth- 
pieces for  that  outburst  of  popular  hatred  which  drove  Lord  Bute 
from  office  in  the  teeth  of  his  unbroken  majority.  The  North  BrUr 
on,  a  journal  written  by  John  Wilkes,  denounced  the  Peace  with 
peculiar  bitterness,  and  ventured  for  the  first  time  to  attack  a  min- 
ister by  name.  Wilkes  was  a  worthless  profligate,  but  he  had  a 
remarkable  power  of  enlisting  popular  sympathjr  on  his  side,  and 
by  a  singular  irony  of  fortune  lie  became  the  chief  instrument  in 
bringing  about  three  of  the  greatest  adyanoea  which  oar  oonsti- 
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tvtioD  hat  erer  made.  At  a  later  time  he  awoke  the  nation  to  % 
eonviotion  of  the  need  for  Parliamentary  reform  by  his  defense  Ojl 
the  right!  cKf  oonstitneooiea  against  the  despotism  of  the  Honse  of. 
Commons,  and  he  took.the  Icid  in  the  stmggle  which  put  an  end 
to  the  seoreoy  of  Parliamentary  proceedings..  The  proeeontkm  of 
his  Ncfih  Briton  in  1964  fimt  established  the  right  of  the  Fnm  to 
disooss  pnblio  affiun.  Wilkes  was  sent  to  prison  on  s  ''genend 
warrant"  firom  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  legality  of  sndi.  m 
mode  of  arbitrary  arrest  by  an  officer  of  State,  on  a  warrant 
whidi  did  not  name  the  person  to  be  arrested  and  which  was  not 
issned  by  a  magistrate,  was  at  once  qaestioned,  and  no  sneh  wai^ 
rant  has  eyer  been  issued  since.  A  writ  of  habeas  eorpos  fireed 
Wilkes  from  prison,  biit  he  was  soon  prosecuted  for  libe^  and  the 
Hoase  of  Commons  condemned  the  paper,  which  was  still  before 
the  civil  conrts,  as  a  ^  fidse,  scandalous^  and  seditions  Ubd.**  The 
House  of  Lords  at  the  same  time  yoted  a  pamphlet  found  among 
Wilkes's  papers  to  be  blasphemous,  and  advised  a  proflecuUcn* 
Wilkes  fled  to  France,  and  was  soon  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  the  assumption  of  an  arnitrary  judicial  power  by 
both  Houses,  and  the  system  of  terror  which  Grenville  put  in  foros 
against  the  Press  by  issuing  two  hundred  i^junctiona  against  dit 
ferent  journals,  roused  a  storm  of  ind^ation  throughout  the  oounr 
try.  Every  street  resounded  with  ones  of  '*  Wilkes  and  liberty/* 
Bold  as  he  was,  Grenville  dared  go  no  Airther ;  and  six  years  latif 
the  failure  of  the  prosecution  directed  sgainst  an  anonymous  joui^ 
nalist  named  ''Junius"  for  his  Letter  to  the  King  established  tks 
right  of  the  Press  to  criticise  the  conduct  not  of  ministers  or  Psr- 
liament  only,  but  of  the  sovereign  himself 

The  same  recklessness  which  was  shown  by  Grenville  in  his 
straggle  with  the  Press  was  shown  in  his  straggle  with  the  Ame^ 
ican  colonies.  Pitt  had  waged  war  with  characteristic  profusion, 
and  defrayed  its  expenses  by  enormoas  loans.  The  public  debt 
now  stood  at  a  hunared  and  forty  millions,  and  the  first  work  of 
the  Grenville  Ministry  was  to  make  provision  for  the  new  burdens 
the  nation  had  incurred.  As  the  burden  had  been  partly  incarred 
in  the  defense  of  the  American  colonies,  Grenville  resolved  that  the 
colonies  should  bear  their  share  of  it.  He  raised  the  import  duties 
at  colonial  ports.  To  deal  with  external  commerce  was  generally 
held  to  be  an  unqnestioned  right  of  the  mother  country ;  and,  im- 
tated  as  they  were  by  these  changes,  the  colonists  submitted  to 
them.  A  far  heavier  blow  was  dealt  at  their  commerce  by  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  which  restricted  colonial  trade  to 
British  ports,  and  the  suppression  of  the  illicit  trade  which  had 
grown  up  with  the  Spanish  settlements*  The  measure  was  a  harsh 
and  unwise  one,  but  it  was  legal,  and  could  only  be  resented  by  s 
general  pledge  to  use  no  British  manufactures.  But  the  next 
scheme  of  the  Minister,  his  proposal  to  introduce  internal  taxation 
within  the  bounds  of  the  colony  itself  by  reviving  the  scheme  of 
an  excise  or  stamp  duty  which  Walpole's  good-sense  had  rejected, 
was  met  in  another  spirit.  Taxation  and  representation,  thie  colo- 
nists held,  went  hand  in  hand.    America  had  no  representatives  in 
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the  British  Parliament.  The  representatives  of  the  colonists  met 
in  their  own  colonial  Assemblies,  and  these  were  willing  to  grant 
sopplies  of  a  yet  larger  amount  than  a  stamp-tax  would  produce. 
With  this  protest  and  offer  they  dispatched  Benjamin  franklin, 
who  had  risen  from  his  position  of  a  working  printer  in  Philadel- 
phia to  high  repute  among  scientific  discoverers,  as  their  agent  to 
England.  But  his  remonstrances  only  kindled  Grenville's  obstinacy, 
and  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed  in  1765.  Franklin  saw  no  other 
course  for  the  colonies  than  submission,  but  submission  was  the 
last  thing  which  the  colonists  dreamed  of.  The  Northern  and 
Southern  States  were  drawn  together  by  the  new  danger.  The 
Assembly  of  Virginia  was  the  first  to  formally  deny  the  right  of 
the  British  Parliament  to  meddle  with  internal  taxation,  and  to 
demand  the  repeal  of  the  Act.  Massachusetts  not  only  adopted 
the  denial  and  the  demand  as  its  own,  but  proposed  a  Congress  of 
delegates  from  all  the  colonial  Assemblies  to  provide  for  common 
and  united  action.  In  October,  1765,  this  Congress  met  to  repeat 
the  protest  and  petition  of  Virginia. 

For  the  moment  this  unexpected  danger  seemed  to  raise  En- 
glish politics  out  of  the  chaos  of  faction  and  intrigue  into  which 
they  were  sinking.  Not  only  had  the  Ministry  incurred  the  ha- 
tred of  tlie  people,  but  the  arrogance  of  Grenville  had  earned  the 
resentment  of  the  King.  Gteorge  again  offered  power  to  William 
Pitt.  But  Pitt  stood  almost  alone.  The  silence  of  Newcastle 
and  the  Rockingham  party  while  the  war  and  his  past  policy  were 
censured  in  Parliament  had  estranged  him  from  the  only  section 
of  the  Whigs  which  could  have  acted  with  him;  and  the  one 
friend  who  remained  to  him,  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Temple,  re- 
fused to  aid  in  an  attempt  to  construct  a  cabinet.  The  King  had 
no  resource  but  to  turn  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  the 
Whig  party  which  he  headed;  but  Rockingham  had  hardly  taken 
office  in  July,  1765,  when  the  startling  news  came  from  America 
that  Congress  had  resolved  on  resistance.  Its  resolution  had  been 
followed  by  action.  No  sooner  had  the  stamps  for  the  new  Ex- 
cise arrived  in  Boston  than  they  were  seised  and  held  in  custody 
by  the  magistrates  of  the  town.  The  news  at  once  called  Pitt  to 
the  front.  As  a  Minister  he  had  long  since  rejected  a  similar 
scheme  for  taxing  the  colonies.  He  had  been  ill  and  absent  from 
Parliament  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  but  he  adopted  to 
the  full  the  constitutional  claim  of  America.  He  gloriea  in  the 
resistance  which  was  denounced  in  Parliament  as  rebellion.  '*  In 
my  opinion,"  he  said,  '^  this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  on 
the  colonies.  . .  .  America  is  obstinate !  America  is  almost  in  open 
rebellion !  Sir,  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  Three  mill- 
ions of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily 
to  submit  to  be  slaves  would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make 
slaves  of  the  rest."  His  words  determined  the  action  of  the  timid 
Ministry,  and,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  King  and  the '^King's 
friends,"  the  Stam^  Act  was  formallv  repealed  in  1766.  But  tne 
doctrine  he  had  laid  down  was  as  rormallv  repudiated  by  a  De- 
claratory Act  passed  at  the  same  time  which  aseerted  the  BuprenKe 
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power  of  Parliament  over  the .  eolonies  **  in  all  oaaea  whatao- 
ever." 

From  thia  moment  the  Ministry  was  nnaUe  to  stand  againU 
the  general  sense  that  %hh  first  man  in  the.ooantry  sbonld  oe  its 
mler.  Pitt's  aim  was  still  to  unite  the  Whig  party,  and,  thoarii 
IbrsfUcen  by^  Lord  Temple,  he  snoeeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
administration  whioh  he  formed  in  the  summer  of  1766.  Book* 
ingham,  indeed,  refused  office,  but  the  bulk  of  his  fellow-mimsters 
remiuned,  and  they  were  reinforoed  by  the  few  friends  who  dung 
to  Pitt.  In  his  seal  to  bring  all  parties  together,  even  some  of  the 
Court  party  were  admitted  to  mmor  offices  in  the  administratioD, 
a  step  whioh  won  the  warm  approbation  of  the  Bang  as  likely  to 
destroy  ^all  party  distinctions.''  Never  had  Uie  hopes  of  a  wise 
and  noble  government  been  stron^r,  and  never  were  they  fated 
to  be  more  signally  foiled.  The  life  of  the  Ministry  lay  m  Fittj 
in  his  immense  popularity,  and  in  the  command  which  his  eikh 
quence  gave  him  over  the  House  of  Ck>mmons..  His  acceptanoe 
of  the  Earldom  of  Chatham  removed  him  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  for  a  while  ruined  the  confidence  which  his  reputation  for  un- 
selfishness had  enabled  him  to  win.  But  it  was  from  no  vnlgsr 
ambition  that  Pitt  laid  down  his  title  of  the  Oreat  Commoner*  It 
was  the  consciousness  of  failing  strength  which  made  him  dread 
the  storms  of  debate,  and  in  a  few  months  the  dread  became  a 
certainty.  A  painful  and  overwhelming  illness,  the  result  of  nervr 
ous  disorganisation,  withdrew  him  from  public  afikirs;  and  his 
withdrawal  robbed  his  colleagues  of  all  vigor  or  union.  The  plans 
which  Chatham  had  set  on  foot  for  the  better  government  of  Ire* 
land,  the  transfer  of  India  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown,  and 
the  formation  of  a  Northern  Alliance  with  Prussia  and  Russia  to 
balance  the  Family  Compact  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,|Xvere  suf^ 
fered  to  drop.  The  one  aim  of  the  Ministry  was  to  exist.  It 
sought  strength  by  the  readmission  of  George  Grenville  and  the 
Bedford  party  to  office.  But  this  practical  abandonment  of  the 
policy  of  Pitt  was  soon  followed  by  the  retirement  of  his  friends 
and  of  the  chief  of  the  Rockingham  Whigs.  A  series  of  changes 
which  it  is  needless  to  recount  in  detail  left  it  practically  a  jomt 
Ministry  of  the  worst  faction  of  the  Whigs  and  of  the  new  party 
which  had  been  slowly  gathering  strength  under  the  name  of  the 
**  King's  friends."  In  spite,  however,  of  the  worthlessness  and  medi- 
ocrity of  its  members,  this  Ministry  lasted,  under  the  successive 
guidance  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  I^ord  North,  for  nearly  eight 
years — from  1768  to  the  close  of  the  American  War. 

Its  strength  lay  in  the  disorganization  of  the  Whig  party  and 
the  Btead]^  support  of  the  King.  George  the  Third  had  at  last 
reached  his  aim.  Pitt  was  discredited  and  removed  for  a  time 
from  the  stage.  The  Whigs  under  Rockingham  were  fatally  di- 
vided both  from  him  and  from  the  Bedford  party.  If  the  Bedfords 
were  ftgain  in  office  it  was  on  the  condition  of  doing  the  King's 
will.  Their  Parliamentary  support  lay  in  the  Tories  and  tne 
"  King's  friends,"  who  looked  for  direction  to  George  himself.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Ministry  his  influence  was  felt  to  be  predom- 
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inant.  In  its  later  and  moro  disastrons  days  it  was  supreme,  for 
Lord  North,  who  became  the  head  of  the  Mmistry  on  Grafton's  re- 
tirement in  1770,  was  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  the:  King.  '^Not 
only  did  he  direct  the  Minister,"  a  careful  observer  tells  us, ''in  all 
important  matters  of  foreign  and  domestic  policy^,  but  he  instruct- 
ed him  as  to  the  management  of  debates  in  Parliament,  suggested 
what  motions  should  be  made  or  opposed,  and  how  measures  should 
be  carried.  He  reserved  for  himself  all  the  patronage,  he  aiTanged 
the  whole  cast  of  the  administration,  settled  the  relative  place  and 
pretensions  of  ministers  of  State,  law  officers,  and  members  of 
the  household,  nominated  and  promoted  the  £nglish  and  Scotch 
judges,  appointed  and  translated  bishops  and  deans,  and  dispensed 
other  preferments  in  the  Church.  He  disposed  of  military  govern- 
ments, regiments,  and  commissions,  and  himself  ordered  the  mai'ch- 
ing  of  troops.  He  gave  and  refused  titles,  honors,  and  pensions." 
All  this  immense  patronage  was  steadily  used  for  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  paily  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  attached  to 
the  King  himself;  and  its  weight  was  seen  in  the  dependence  to 
which  the  new  Ministry  was  reduced.  George  was,  in  fact,  fiole 
Minister  during  the  fifteen  years  which  followed ;  and  the  shame 
of  the  darkest  hour  of  English  history  lies  wholly  at  his  door^ 

Again,  as  in  1763,  the  Government  which  he  directed  plunged  at 
his  instigation  into  a  struggle  with  opinion  at  home  and  with  the 
colonists  of  America.  The  attempt  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
gag  the  Press  and  to  transform  itself  into  a  supreme  court  of  jus- 
tice had  been  practically  foiled.  It  bow  began  the  most  daring 
attack  ever  made,  by  a  body  professing  to  be  representative,  on  the 
rights  of  those  whom  it  represented.  In  1 768  Wilkes  returned  from  j 
France,  and  was  elected  member  for  Middlesex,  a  county  the  large 
number  6f  whose  voters  made  its  choice  a  real  expression  of  public 
opinioa  The  choice  of  Wilkes  was  in  effect  a  public  condemnation 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Ministry  shrank  from  a  fresh  strug- 
gle with  the  agitator,  but  the  King  was  eager  for  the  contest.  ''I 
think  it  highly  expedient  to  apprise  you,"  he  wrote  to  Lord  North, 
"that  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  appears  to  be  very  essential,  and 
must  be  effected."  The  Ministers  and  the  House  of  Commons 
bowed  to  his  will  By  his  non-appearance  in  court  when  charged 
with  libel  Wilkes  had  become  an  outlaw,  and  he  was  now  thrown 
into  pnson  on  his  outlawry.  Dangerous  riots  broke  out  in  London 
and  over  the  whole  country ;  but  the  €k)vernment  persevered.  In 
1760  the  House  of  Commons  expelled  Wilkes  as  a  libeler.  He 
was  at  once  re-elected  by  the  shii*e  of  Middlesex.  Violent  and  op- 
pressive as  the  course  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been,  it  jiiid 
as  yet  acted  within  its  strict  right,  for  no  one  questioned  its  pos- 
session of  a  right  of  expulsion.  But  the  defiance  of  Middlesex  led 
it  now  to  go  farther.  It  resolved,  "That  Mr.  Wilkes  having  been 
in  this  session  of  Parliament  expelled  the  House,  was  and  is  incapa- 
ble of  being  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  the  present  Parliament;" 
and  it  issued  a  writ  for  a  fresh  election.  Middlesex  answered  this 
insolent  claim  to  limit  the  free  choice  of  a  constituency  by  again 
returning  Wilkes ;  and  the  House  was  driven  by  itiR  'wa.^'Kt  Vi\ 
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a  fresh  and  more  oatrageons  ninrpatioiL  It  again  expelled  the 
member  for  Middlesex ;  and  on  hia  retom  for  the  third  tnne  by  an 
immense  majority,  it  voted  that  the  candidate  whom  ^e  had  de« 
featedy  Ck>lonel  Lnttrell,  onght  to  have  been  returned,  and  was  the 
legal  representative  of  Middlesex*  The  Commons  had  not  only 
limited  at  their  own  arbitrary  discretion  the  free  election  of  the 
constituency,  but  they  had  transferred  its  rights  to  themselves  by 
seating  Lnttrell  as  member  in  defiance  of  the  deliberate  choice  of 
Wilkes  by  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex.  The  country  at  once  rose 
indignantly  against  this  violation  of  constitutional  law.  Wilkes 
was  elected  an  Alderman  of  London ;  and  the  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Livery  petitioned  the  King  to  dissolve  the  Parliament  A  re- 
monstrance from  London  and  Westminster  said  boldly  that  ^  there 
is  a  time  when  it  is  dearly  demonstrable  that  men  cease  to  be  rep- 
resentatives.  That  time  is  now  arrived.  The  House  of  CVmimons 
do  not  represent  the  people.''  Junius,  an  anonymous  writer,  attadc- 
ed  the  Government  m  letters  which,  rancorous  and  unscmpulons 
as  was  their  tone,  gave  a  new  power  to  the  literature  of  the  Press 
by  their  clearness  and  terseness  of  statement,  the  finish  of  their 
style,  and  the  terrible  vigor  of  their  invective. 

Tb^  storm,  however,  beat  idly  on  the  obstinacy  of  the  King.  Ju- 
nius was  prosecuted,  and  the  petitions  and  remonstrances  of  Lon- 
don haughtily  rejected.  At  the  beginning  of  1 770,  however,  a  ces- 
sation oi  the  disease  which  had  lone  held  him  prostrate  enabled 
Chatham  to  reappear  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  at  once  denounced 
the  usurpations  of  the  Commons,  and  brought  in  a  bill  to  de- 
clare them  illegal.  But  his  genius  made  him  the  firat  to  see  that 
remedies  of  this  sort  were  inadequate  to  meet  evils  which  really 
sprang  from  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Commons  no  longer  rep- 
resented the  people  of  England.  He  brought  forward  i  plan  for 
its  reform  by  an  increase  of  the  county  members.  Farther  he 
could  not  go,  for  even  in  the  proposals  he  made  he  stood  almost 
alone.     Even  the  Whigs  under  Lord  Rockingham  had  no  sym- 


lorcea  lo  express  iiseii^  ana  wnicn  v^nainam,  wiuie  censuring  its  ex- 
travagance, deliberately  encouraged.  It  is  from  the  quarrels  be- 
tween Wilkes  and  the  House  of  Commons  that  we  may  date  the 
influence  of  public  meetings  on  English  politics.  The  gatherings 
of  the  Middlesex  electors  in  his  support  were  preludes  to  the  great 
meetings  of  the  Yorkshire  freeholders  in  which  the  question  of  Pa^ 
liamentary  reform  rose  into  importance ;  and  it  was  in  the  move- 
ment for  reform,  and  the  establishment  of  corresponding  commi^ 
tees  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  it, 
that  the  power  of  political  agitation  fii*st  made  itself  felt  PoTitio* 
al  societies  and  clubs  took  their  part  in  the  creation  and  organiza- 
tion of  public  opinion ;  and  the  spread  of  discussion,  as  well  as  the 
influence  which  now  began  to  be  exercised  by  the  appearance  of 
vast  numbers  of  men  in  support  of  any  political  movement,  proved 
that  Parliament  would  soon  have  to  reckon  with  the  sentiments  of 


the  people  at  large. 
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Bat  an  agent  far  more  effective  than  popular  agitation  was  pre- 
paring to  bring  the  force  of  public  opinion  to  bear  on  Parliament 
itsel£  We  have  seen  how  much  of  the  corraption  of  the  House 
of  Commons  sprang  from  the  secrecy  of  Parliamentary  proceedings, 
but  the  secrecy  was  the  harder  to  preserve  as  the  nation  awoke  to 
a  greater  interest  in  its  own  affairs.  From  the  accession  of  the 
Georges  imperfect  reports  of  the  more  important  discussions  be- 
gan to  be  published  under  the  title  of  *^  Tne  Senate  of  Lilliput," 
and  with  feigned  names  or  simple  initials  to  denote  the  speaker. 
Obtained  by  stealth  and  oflen  merely  recalled  by  memory,  these 
reports  were  naturally  inaccurate ;  and  their  inaccuracy  was  eager- 
ly seized  on  as  a  pretext  for  enforcing  the  rules  which  guarded  the 
secrecy  of  proceedings  in  Parliament.  In  1771  the  Commons  is- 
sued a  proclamation  forbidding  the  publication  of  debates;  and  six 
printers,  who  set  it  at  defiance,  were  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
House.  One  who  refused  to  appear  was  arrested  by  its  messen- 
ger ;  but  the  arrest  at  once  brought  the  House  into  conflict  with 
the  magistrates  of  London.  They  set  aside  the  pi*oclamation  as 
without  legal  force,  released  the  printers,  and  sent  the  messenger 
to  prison  for  an  unlawful  arrest.  The  House  sent  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  the  Tower,  but  the  cheers  of  the  crowds  which  followed  him  on 
his  way  told  that  public  opinion  was  again  with  the  Press,  and 
the  attempt  to  hinder  its  puolication  of  Parliamentary  proceedings 
dropped  silently  on  his  release  at  the  next  prorogation.  Few 
changes  of  equal  importance  have  been  so  quietly  brought  about. 
Not  only  was  the  responsibility  of  members  to  their  constituents 
made  constant  and  effective  by  the  publication  of  their  proceedings, 
but  the  nation  itself  was  called  in  to  assist  in  the  delioerations  of 
its  representatives.  A  new  and  wider  interest  in  its  own  affairs 
was  rous^  in  the  people  at  large,  and  a  new  political  education 
was  given  to  it  through  the  discussion  of  every  subject  of  nation- 
al importance  in  the  Houses  and  the  Press.  Public  opinion,  as 
gathered  up  and  represented  on  all  its  sides  by  the  jouiiials  of  the 
day,  became  a  force  in  practical  statesmanship,  influenced  the 
course  of  debates,  and  controlled  in  a  closer  and  more  constant 
way  than  even  Parliament  itself  had  been  able  to  do  the  actions 
of  the  Government.  The  importance  of  its  new  position  gave  a 
weight  to  the  Press  which  it  had  never  had  beiore.  The  firet 
great  English  journals  date  from  this  time.  With  the  Morning 
Chronicle^  the  Morning  Post^  the  Morning  Hercddy  and  the  Timea^ 
all  of  which  appeared  in  the  interval  between  the  opening  years 
of  the  American  War  and  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the 
French  Revolution,  journalism  took  a  new  tone  of  responsibility 
and  intelligence.  The  hacks  of  Grub  Street  were  superseded  by 
publicists  of  a  his^h  moral  temper  and  literary  excellence ;  and 
philosophers  like  Coleridge  or  statesmen  like  Canning  turned  to 
influence  public  opinion  through  the  columns  of  the  Press. 

But  as  yet  these  influences  were  feebly  felt,  and  George  the 
Third  was  able  to  set  Chatham^s  protests  disdainfully  aside,  and 
to  plunge  into  a  contest  far  more  disastrous  for  the  fortunes  of 
England.     In  all  the  wretched  chaos  of  the  last  few  yeara^vrVxA.^ 
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bad  ffalled  him  moat  had  been  the  one  noble  aet  whieh  averted  a 
war  between  Ensland  and  her  ooloniea.  To  the  King  the  Ameri- 
eani  were  already  **  rebeli,"  and  the  ^at  atateeman  whose  d<>> 

Snenoe  had  made  their  claims  irresistible  was  a  "  trumpet  of  as* 
ition.''  George  deplored,  in  his  oorrespondence  with  Lord  North, 
the  repeal  of  the  &amp  AcU  **  AU  men  feel,"  he  wrote,  ^  that 
the  fatal  oomplianoe  in  1766  has  increased  the  pretensions  of  the 
Americans  to  absolute  independence.''  In  America  itself  the  news 
of  the  repeal  had  been  received  with  nniversal  jo^,and  taken  as  a 
dose  of  we  strife*  Bat  on  both  sides  there  remained  %  pride  and 
irritability  which  onhr  wise  handling  could  have  allayed;  and  in 
the  present  state  of  llnglish  politics  wise  handling  was  impossibla 
No  sooner  had  the  illness  of  Lord  Chatham  removed  him  mm  anv 
real  share  in  public  affium  than  the  wretched  administration  which 
still  bora  his  name  suspended  the  Assembly  of  New  YoriL  on  its 
refusal  to  jprovide  quarters  for  English  troops,  and  resolved  to  afr 
s^rt  British  sovereignty  by  levying  importdnties  of  trivial  amount 
at  American  ports.  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  was  dissolved 
on  a  trifling  quarrel  with  its  Governor,  and  Boston  was  occupied 
fi>r  a  time  by  British  soldiers.  The  remonstrances  of  the  Tiegisl» 
tnres  of  Massachusetts  and  Yirgbia,  however,  coupled  with  a  fall 
in  the  funds,  warned  the  Ministers  of  the  dangerous  oourse  on  whieh 
they  had  entered;  and  in  1769  the  troops  were  withdrawn,  aal 
all  dutiei^  save  that  on  tea,  abandoned.  A  series  of  petty  quarrels 
went  on  in  almost  every  oolony  between  the  popular  AssembUes 
and  the  Governors  appointed  by  the  Crown,  aiKl  the  colonists  pe^ 
severed  in  their  agreement  to  import  nothing  fi-om  the  mother 
country.  But  for  three  years  there  was  no  pro8)>eGt  of  serions 
strife.  Id  America  the  InflueDce  of  George  Washington  allayed 
the  irritation  of  Virginia.  Massachusetts  contented  4||elf  with 
quarreling  with  the  Governor,  and  refusing  to  buy  tea^so  long  as 
the  duty  was  levied.  In  England,  even  Grenville,  though  approv- 
ing the  retention  of  the  duty  in  question,  abandoned  all  dream  of 
further  taxation.  But  the  King  was  supreme,  and  the  fixed  pur- 
pose of  the  Kinff  was  to  seize  on  the  first  opportunity  of  undoing 
the  "fatal  compliance  of  1766." 

A  trivial  riot  gave  him  the  handle  he  wanted.  He  had  insisted 
on  the  tea  duty  being  retained  when  the  rest  were  withdrawn, 
and  in  December,  1773,  the  arrival  of  some  English  ships  laden 
with  tea  kindled  fresh  irritation  in  Boston,  where  the  nonimpor- 
tation agreement  was  strictly  enforced.  A  mob  in  the  disguise 
of  Indians  boarded  the  vessels  and  flung  their  contents  into  the 
The  outrage  was  deplored  alike  by  the  friends  of  America 


sea. 


in  England  and  by  its  own  leading  statesmen ;  and  both  Wash- 
ington and  Chatham  were  prepared  to  support  the  Government 
in  its  looked-for  demand  of  redress.  But  the  thought  of  the  King 
was  not  of  redress,  but  of  repression,  and  he  set  roughlv  aside  the 
more  conciliatory  proposals  of  Lord  North  and  his  fellow-minis- 
ters. They  had  already  rejected  as  ^'frivolous  and  vexatious" 
a  petition  of  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  for  the  dismissal  of 
two  public  officers  whose  letters  home  advised  the  withdrawal 
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of  free  institutioDS  from  the  colonies.  They  now  seized  on  the 
riot  as  a  pretext  for  rigorous  measures.  A  bill  introduced  into 
Parliament  in  the  beginning  of  1774  punished  Boston  by  closing 
its  port  against  all  commerce.  Another  punished  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  by  withdi'awing  the  liberties  it  had  enjoyed  ever 
since  the  Pilgiim  Fathers  landed  on  its  soil.  Its  charter  was  al- 
tered. The  choice  of  its  Council  was  transferred  from  the  people 
to  the  Crown,  and  the  nomination  of  its  judges  was  transferred 
to  the  Governor.  In  the  Govenior,  too,  by  a  provision  more  out- 
rageous than  even  these,  was  vested  the  ri^ht  of  sending  all  per- 
sons charged  with  a  share  in  the  late  disturbances  to  England  for 
trial.  To  enforce  these  measures  of  repression  troops  were  sent 
to  America,  and  General  Gage,  the  commander-in-chief  there,  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  The  King's  exultation  at 
the  prospect  before  him  was  unbounded.  "The  die,**  he  wrote 
triumphantly  to  his  Minister,  "  is  cast.  The  colonies  must  either 
triumph  or  submit."  Four  regiments  would  be  enough  to  bring 
Americans  to  their  senses.  They  would  only  be  "  lions  while  we 
are  lambs."  "  If  we  take  the  resolute  part,"  he  decided  solemnly, 
"  they  will  undoubtedly  be  very  meek."  Unluckily,  the  blow  at 
Massachusetts  was  received  with  any  thing  but  meekness.  The 
jealousies  between  State  and  State  were  hushed  by  the  sense  that 
the  liberties  of  all  were  in  danger.  K  the  British  Parliament 
could  cancel  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  and  ruin  the  trade  of 
Boston,  it  could  cancel  the  charter  of  every  colony  and  ruin  the 
trade  of  every  port  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
All,  therefore,  adopted  the  cause  of  Massachusetts ;  and  all  their 
Legislatures,  save  that  of  Greorgia,  sent  delegates  to  a  Congress 
which  assembled  on  the  4th  of  September  at  Philadelphia.  Mas- 
sachusetAtook  a  yet  bolder  course.  Not  a  citizen  would  act  un- 
der the  new  laws.  Its  Assembly  met  in  defiance  of  the  Governor, 
called  out  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  provided  arms  and  ammu- 
nition for  it.  But  there  was  still  room  for  reconciliation.  The 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  had  been  moderate  ;  for  Virginia  was 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  among  the  States  who  sent 
delegates ;  and  Virginia,  under  Washington's  guidance,  though  res- 
olute to  resist  the  new  measures  of  the  Government,  still  clune 
to  the  mother  country.  At  home,  the  merchants  of  London  ana 
Bristol  pleaded  loudly  for  reconciliation;  and  in  January,  1775, 
Chatham  again  came  forward  to  avert  the  strife  he  had  once  be- 
fore succeeded  in  preventing.  With  characteristic  grandeur  of 
feeling  he  set  aside  all  half-measures  or  proposals  of  compromise. 
"  It  is  not  canceling  a  piece  of  parchment,"  he  insisted,  "  that 
can  win  back  America:  you  must  respect  her  feare  and  her  re- 
sentments." The  bill  which  he  introduced  in  concert  with  Frank- 
lin provided  for  the  repeal  of  the  late  Acts  and  for  the  security 
of  the  colonial  charters,  abandoned  the  claim  to  taxation,  and 
ordered  the  recall  of  the  troops.  A  colonial  Assembly  was  di- 
rected to  assemble  and  provide  means  by  which  Amenca  might 
contribute  toward  the  payment  of  the  publio  debt. 
The  contemptnoos  rejection  of  Chatham's  measure  begiw  tbft^ 
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great  struggle  whioh  ended  e^(ht  yean  later  in  the  aeveranoe  of 
tho  American  Colonies  firom  the  Britidi  Crown*  The  CongroM 
of  delegates  from  the  Colonial  Legislatures  at  once  voted  meaik 
nres  for  general  defense^  ordered  the  Icyv  of  an  army,  and  set 
Gtoorge  Washington  at  its  head.  No  nobler  figure  ever  stood 
in  the  forefront  of  a  nation's  life.  Washington  was  grave  and 
conrteons  in  address;  his  manners  were  simple  and  nnpretend* 
ing ;  his  silence  and  the  serene  calmness  of  his  temper  spoke  of 
a  perfect  self-mastery ;  but  there  was  little  in  his  outer  beuing 
to  reveal  the  grandeur  of  soul  whioh  lifts  his  figure,  with  all  the 
rimple  majesty  of  an  ancient  statue,  out  of  the  smaller  passions, 
the  meaner  impulses  of  the  world  around  him.  What  reooin- 
mended  him  for  command  as  yet  was  nrnply  his  weight  wakmg 
his  fellow -landowners  of  Virginia,  and  the  experience  of  war 
which  he  had  gained  by  service  in  Braddock*s  lucKless  expedition 
sgainst  Fort  Duauesne.  It  was  onlv  as  the  weary  fight  went  on 
that  the  colonists  learned  little  by  little  the  greatness  of  their  leader 
— ^his  clear  judgment^  his  heroic  endurance,  his  silence  under  diA- 
culties,  his  calmness  m  the  hour  of  danger  or  defeat,  the  patience 
with  which  he  waited,  the  quickness  and  hardness  with  which  he 
struck,  the  lofty  and  serene  sense  of  duty  that  never  swerved 
from  its  task  through  resentment  or  jealousy,  that  never  through 
war  or  peace  felt  the  touch  of  a  meaner  ambition,  that  knew  no 
aim  save  that  of  guarding  the  freedom  of  his  fellow-countrymeB, 
and  no  personal  longing  save  that  of  returning  to  his  own  firs- 
side  when  their  freedom  was  secured.  It  was  almost  uncon- 
sciously that  men  learaed  to  cliog  to  Washington  with  a  trust 
and  faith  such  as  few  other  men  have  won,  and  to  regard  him 
with  a  reverence  which  still  hushes  us  in  presence  of  his  memory. 
Even  America  hardly  recognized  his  real  grandeur  ilill  deaui 
set  its  seal  on  ''the  man  dret  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."  Washington,  more  than  any 
of  his  fellow -colonists,  repi'esented  the  clinging  of  the  Virginia 
landowners  to  the  mother  country,  and  his  acceptance  of  the 
command  proved  that  even  the  most  moderate  among  them  had 
no  hope  now  save  in  arms.  The  struggle  opened  with  a  skirmish 
between  a  party  of  English  troops  and  a  detachment  of  militia 
at  Lexington,  and  in  a  few  days  twenty  thousand  colonists  ap 
peared  before  Boston.  The  Congress  reassembled,  declared  the 
States  they  represented  "  The  United  Colonies  of  America,"  and 
undertook  the  work  of  government.  Meanwhile  ten  thousand 
fresh  troops  landed  at  Boston ;  but  the  provincial  militia  seized 
the  neck  of  ground  which  joins  it  to  the  mainland,  and  though 
they  were  driven  from  the  heights  of  Bunker's  Hill,  which  com- 
manded the  town,  it  was  only  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  which 
their  bravery  put  an  end  forever  to  the  taunts  of  cowardice 
which  had  been  leveled  against  the  colonists.  ''  Are  the  Yankees 
cowards  ?"  shouted  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  as  the  first  En- 
glish attack  rolled  back  baffled  down  the  hill-side.  But  a  far  truer 
courage  was  shown  in  the  stubborn  endurance  with  which  six- 
teen thousand  raw  militiamen,  who  gradually  dwindled  to  ten, 
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ill-fed  and  ill -armed,  with  but  forty-five  rounds  of  ammunition 
to  each  man,  cooped  up  through  the  winter,  under  Washington's 
command,  a  force  often  thousand  veterans  in  the  lines  of  Boston, 
till  the  spring  of  1776  saw  them  withdraw  from  the  city  to  New 
York,  where  the  whole  British  array,  largely  reinforced  by  mer- 
cenaries from  Germany,  was  concentrated  under  General  Howe. 
Meanwhile  a  raid  of  the  Amencan  General  Arnold  nearly  drove 
.the  British  troops  from  Canada ;  and  though  his  attempt  broke 
fdown  before  Quebec,  it  showed  that  all  hope  of  reconciliation  was 
over.  The  colonies  of  the  South,  the  last  to  join  in  the  struggle, 
expelled  their  Governors  at  the  close  of  1775.  This  decisive  step 
was  followed  b^  the  great  act  with  which  American  history  be- 
gins, the  adoption  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  by  the  delegates  in 
Congress  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  "We,"  ran  its 
solemn  words, "  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  solemnly  publish  and  de- 
clare that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
Free  and  Independent  States." 

The  triumph  of  the  colonies  was  soon  followed  by  suffering  and 
defeat.  Howe,  an  active  general,  with  a  fine  army  at  his  back, 
cleared  Long  Island  in  August  by  a  victory  at  Brooklyn;  and 
Washington,  whose  army  was  weakened  by  withdrawals  and  de- 
feat, and  disheaitened  by  the  loyal  tone  of  the  State  in  which  it 
was  encamped,  was  forced  to  evacuate  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, and  to  fall  back,  first  on  the  Hudson  and  then  on  the  Dela- 
ware. The  Congress  prepared  to  fly  from  Philadelphia,  and  a 
general  despair  showed  itself  in  cries  of  peace.  But  a  well-man- 
aged surprise  at  Trenton,  and  a  daring  march  on  the  rear  of  Howe's 
army  at  Princeton,  restored  the  spirits  of  Washington's  men,  and 
forced  the  English  general  in  his  turn  to  fall  back  on  New  York. 
The  spring  of  1777  opened  with  a  combined  efiTort  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  revolt.  An  army,  assembled  in  Canada  under  General 
Burgoyne,  marched  by  way  of  the  Lakes  to  seize  the  line  of  the 
Hudson,  and  with  help  from  the  army  at  New  York  to  cut  off  New 
England  from  her  sister  provinces.  Howe  meanwhile  sailed  up 
the  Chesapeake,  and  marched  on  Philadelphia,  the  temporary  cap- 
ital of  the  United  States  and  the  seat  of  the  Congress.  The  rout 
of  his  little  army  of  seven  thousand  men  at  Brandywine  forced 
Washington  to  abandon  Philadelphia,  and  afler  a  bold  but  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  his  victors  at  Germans  town  to  retire  into  winter- 
quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill.  The  unconquerable  re- 
solve with  which  he  nerved  his  handful  of  beaten  and  half-starved 
troops  in  their  camp  at  Valley  Forge  to  face  Howe's  armv  through 
the  winter  is  the  noblest  of  Washmgton's  triunophs.  ^ut  in  the 
north  the  war  had  taken  another  color.  When  Burgoyne  appear- 
ed on  the  Upper  Hudson  he  found  the  road  to  Albany  barred  by 
an  American  force  under  General  Gates.  The  spirit  of  New  En- 
gland, which  had  grown  dull  as  the  war  rolled  away  from  its  bor- 
ders, (quickened  again  at  the  news  of  invasion  and  of  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  Indians  whom  Burgoyne  employed  among  his 
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troops.  Its  militia  hurried  from  town  and  bomestead  to  the  camp; 
and,  after  a  fruitless  attack  on  the  American  lines,  Bnrgoyne  saw 
himself  surrounded  on  the  heights  of  Saratoga.  On  the  18th  <rf 
October  he  was  compelled  to  surrender.  The  news  of  this  terri- 
ble calamity  eave  force  to  the  words  with  which  Chatham  at  the 
yery  time  of  the  surrender  was  pressing  for  peace.  ^  Yon  can  not 
conquer  America,**  he  cried  whetf  men  were  gloryins  in  Howc^ 
successes.  ^KI  were  an  American  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  whOer 
a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down 
my  arms — ^never,  never,  never  P  Then,  in  a  burst  of  indignant  elo- 
quence, he  thundered  against  the  use  of  the  Indian  and  bis  scalp* 
ine-knife  as  allies  of  England  against  her  children.  The  propoeali 
which  Chatham  brought  forwara  might,  perhaps,  in  his  hands  even 
yet  have  brought  America  and  the  mother  country  together.  Bis 
plan  was  one  of  absolute  conciliation,  and  of  a  federal  union  be- 
tween the  settlements  and  Great  Britain  which  would  have  left 
the  colonies  absolutely  their  own  masters  in  all  matters  of  internal 
government,  and  linked  only  by  ties  of  affection  and  loyalty  to  the 
general  body  of  the  Empire.  But  it  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Us 
previous  proposals.  Its  rejection  was  at  once  followed  by  the 
news  of  Saratoga,  and  by  the  yet  more  fatal  news  that  the  disaster 
had  roused  the  Bourbon  Courts  to  avenge  the  humiliation  of  the 
Seven- Years*  War.  In  February,  1778,  France  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  the  States,  and  that  of  Spain  followed  after  a  year's  de- 
lay. Even  in  the  minds  of  the  Mmisters  themselves  all  hope  of 
conquering  America  had  disappeared.  The  King,  indeed,  was  as 
obstinate  for  war  as  ever ;  and  the  country,  stung  by  its  great 
humiliation,  sent  fifteen  thousand  men  to  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
But  even  the  King's  infiuence  broke  down  before  the  general  de- 
spair. Loi>i  North  carried  through  Parliament  bills  which  con- 
ceded to  America  all  she  had  orii^inally  claimed.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  a  large  number  of  the  Whigs  openly  advocated  the 
acknowledgment  of  American  independence.  If  a  hope  still  re- 
mained of  retaining  the  friendship  of  the  colonies  and  of  baffling 
the  efforts  of  France  and  Spain,  it  lay  in  Lord  Chatham,  and  in 
spite  of  the  King's  resistance  the  voice  of  the  whole  country  called 
him  back  to  power.  But  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  office  this  last 
chance  was  shattered  by  the  hand  of  death.  The  day  for  which 
George  the  Third  only  two  years  before  had  longed  was  come. 
Broken  with  age  and  disease,  the  Earl  was  borne  to  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  uttered  in  a  few  broken  words  his 
protest  against  the  proposal  to  surrender  America.  "  His  Majes- 
ty," he  murmured, "  succeeded  to  an  Empire  as  great  in  extent  as 
its  reputation  was  unsullied.  Seventeen  years  a^o  this  people 
was  the  terror  of  the  world."  Then,  falling  back  m  a  swoon,  he 
was  borne  home  to  die. 

From  the  hour  of  Chatham's  death  England  entered  on  a  con- 
flict with  enemies  whose  circle  gradually  widened  till  she  stood 
single-handed  against  the  world.  In  1778,  France  and  Spain  were 
leagned  with  America  against  her.  Their  joint  fleet  of  sixty  ships 
rode  the  masters  of  the  Channel,  and  threatened  a  descent  on  the 
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English  coast.  But  dead  as  Chatham  was,  his  cry  awoke  a  new 
life  in  Ensland.  ^'  Shall  we  fall  prostrate,"  he  exclaimed  with  his 
last  breath,  *^  before  the  House  of  Bourbon  ?"  and  the  divisions 
which  had  broken  the  nation  in  its  struggle  with  American  liberty 
vanished  at  a  threat  of  French  invasion.  The  weakness  of  the 
Ministry  was  compensated  by  the  heroic  energy  of  the  nation  it- 
self. For  three  yeare,  from  1779  to  1782,  General  Elliot  held 
against  famine  and  bombardment  the  rock-fortress  of  Gibraltar. 
Although  a  quaiTel  over  the  right  of  search  banded  Holland  and 
the  Courts  of  the  North  in  an  armed  neutrality  against  her,  and 
added  the  Dutch  fleet  to  tbe  number  of  her  assailants,  England 
held  her  own  at  sea.  Even  in  America  the  foitune  of  the  war 
seemed  to  turn.  Aflcr  Burgoyne's  suiTender  the  English  generals 
bad  withdrawn  from  Pennsylvania,  and  bent  all  their  efforts  on 
the  South,  where  a  strong  Royalist  party  still  existed.  The  capture 
of  Charleston  and  the  successes  of  Lord  Comwallis  in  1780  were 
rendered  fruitless  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  General  Greene ; 
but  the  States  were  weakened  by  bankruptcy  and  unnerved  by 
bopes  of  aid  from  Franco.  Meanwhile  the  losses  of  England  in 
the  West  were  all  but  compensated  for  by  new  tiiumphs  in  the 
East. 

Since  the  day  of  Plassey,  India  had  been  fast  passing  into  the 
hands  of  the  merchant  Company  whose  traders  but  a  few  years 
before  held  only  three  petty  factories  alone  its  coast  The  victory 
which  laid  Bengal  at  Uie  feet  of  Clive  had  been  followed  in  1 760 
by  a  victory  at  Wandewash,  in  which  Colonel  Coote'e  defeat  of 
Lally,  the  French  Governor  of  Pondicherry,  established  British 
supremacy  over  Southern  India.  The  work  of  organization  had 
soon  to  follow  on  that  of  conquest ;  for  the  tyranny  and  corrup- 
tion of  tbe  merchant-clerks  who  suddenly  found  themselves  lifted 
into  rulers  were  fast  ruining  the  province  of  Bengal;  and  although 
Clive  had  profited  more  than  any  other  by  the  spoils  of  his  victory, 
he  saw  that  the  time  had  come  when  greed  must  give  way  to  the 
responsibilities  of  power.  In  1 765  he  returned  to  India,  and  the 
two  years  of  his  rule  were,  in  fact,  the  most  glorious  years  in  his 
life.  In  the  teeth  of  opposition  from  every  clerk  ana  of  mutiny 
throughout  the  army,  he  put  down  the  private  trading  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants  and  forbade  their  acceptance  of  gifts  from  the  na- 
tives. Clive  set  an  example  of  disinterestedness  oy  handing  over 
to  public  uses  a  legacy  which  had  been  left  him  by  the  prince  he 
had  raised  to  the  throne  of  Bengal ;  and  returned  poorer  than  he 
went  to  face  the  storm  his  acts  had  roused  among  those  who  were 
interested  in  Indian  abuses  at  home.  His  unsparing  denunciations 
of  the  misgovemment  of  Bengal  at  last  stirred  even  Lord  North 
to  interfere ;  and  when  the  financial  distress  of  the  Company  drove 
it  for  aid  to  Government,  the  grant  of  aid  was  coupled  with  meas- 
ures of  administrative  reform.  The  Regulation  Act  of  1778  es- 
tablished a  Governor-General  and  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
for  all  Bntish  possessions  in  India,  prohibited  judges  and  members 
of  CouDcil  from  trading,  forbade  any  receipt  of  presents  from  pa- 
tivet,  and  ordered  that  every  act  of  the  Directors  should  be  sigair 
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fied  to  the  €k)vemmeiit  to  be  approved  or  disallowed*  The  new 
interest  which  had  been  aroused  m  the  sulyeot  of  India  was  seen 
in  an  investigation  of  the  whole  question  of  its  administration  by 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Clive's  own  eariy  acts 
were  examined  with  unsparing  severity.  His  bitter  complaint  in 
the  Lords  that.  Baron  of  JPlassey  as  he  was,  he  had  been  arr^pned 
like  a  sheep-stealer,  failed  to  prevent  the  passing  of  resolntimia 
which  censured  the  corruption  and  treacherjr  of  the  early  days  of 
British  rule  in  India.  Here,  however,  the  justice  of  toe  House 
stopped.  When  his  accusers  passed  from  the  censure  of  Indian 
misgovemment  to  the  censure  of  Olive  himself,  the  memory  of  his 
great  deeds  won  from  the  House  of  Commons  a  nnanimous  vot% 
'^That  Robert  Lord  Ciive  did  at  the  same  time  render  great  and 
meritorious  services  to  his  country.** 

By  the  Act  of  1773  Warren  Hastings  was  named  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  the  three  presidencies.  Hastings  was  sprung  of  a  noble 
&mily  which  had  loug  fallen  into  decay,  and  poverty  had  driven 
him  in  boyhood  to  accept  a  writership  m  the  Company's  service. 
Clive,  whose  ^uick  eye  discerned  his  merits^  drew  him  after  Plas- 
sey  into  political  life;  and  the  administrative  ability  he  showed, 
during  the  disturbed  period  which  followed,  raised  him  step  by 
step  to  the  post  of  Governor  of  Bengal.  No  man  could  have  oeen 
better  fittea  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  new  office  which  the 
Government  at  home  had  created  without  a  thought  of  its  real 
greatness.  Hastings  was  gifted  with  rare  powers  of  organization 
and  control.  His  hrst  measure  was  to  estaolish  the  direct  rule  of 
the  Company  over  Bengal  b^  abolishing  the  government  of  its 
native  pnnces,  which,  though  it  had  become  nominal,  hindered  all 
plans  for  effective  administration.  The  Nabob  sank  into  a  pen- 
sionary, and  the  Conipany^s  new  province  was  roughly  bnt^  efficient- 
ly organized.  Out  of  the  clerks  and  traders  about  him  Hastings 
formed  that  body  of  public  servants  which  still  remains  the  noblest 
product  of  our  rule  in  India.  The  system  of  law  and  finance  which 
he  devised,  hasty  and  imperfect  as  it  necessarily  was,  was  far  su- 
perior to  any  that  India  had  ever  seen.  Corruption  he  put  down 
with  as  firm  a  hand  as  ClivcX  but  he  won  the  love  or  the  new 
*'  civilians  "  as  he  won  the  love  of  the  Hindoos.  Although  he 
raised  the  revenue  of  Bengal,  and  was  able  to  send  home  every 
year  a  sni*plu3  of  half  a  million  to  the  Company,  he  did  this  with- 
out laying  a  fresh  burden  on  the  natives  or  losing  their  good-wilL 
His  government  was  guided  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  and 
sympathy  with  the  people.  At  a  time  when  their  tongue  was 
looked  on  simply  as  a  medium  of  trade  and  business,  Hastings 
was  skilled  in  the  lans^uages  of  India,  he  was  versed  in  native  cus- 
toms, and  familiar  with  native  feeling.  We  can  hardly  wonder 
that  his  popularity  with  the  Bengalees  was  such  as  no  later  ruler 
has  ever  attained,  or  that  after  a  century  of  great  events  Indian 
mothers  still  hush  their  infants  with  the  name  of  Warren  Haa- 
tinss. 

With  Hastings  began  the  conscious  and  deliberate  purpose  of 
subjecting  India  to  the  British  Crown.    As  yet,  though  English 
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influence  was  ei'eat  in  the  south,  Bengal  alone  was  directly  in  En- 
glish hands.  The  policy  of  Wan'en  Hastings  looked  forward  to  a 
time  when  England  should  be  absolute  mistress  of  the  whole  of 
HindostaUy  from  Ceylon  to  the  Himalayas.  For  this  he  bound  na- 
tive princes,  as  in  Oude  or  Berar,  by  treaties  and  subsidies,  crushed 
without  scruple  every  state  which,  like  that  of  the  Rohillas,  seemed 
to  afford  a  nucleus  for  resistance,  and  watched  with  incessant  jeal- 
ousy the  growth  of  powers  even  as  distant  as  the  Sikhs.  The 
American  War  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  vast  schemes  which 
were  to  be  carried  out  by  later  Governors,  and  hurried  him  into 
immediate  action.  The  jealousy  of  France  sought  a  counterpoise 
to  the  power  of  Britain  in  that  of  the  Mah\-attas,  fi-eebootors  of 
Hindoo  blood  whose  tribes  had  for  a  century  past  carried  their 
raids  over  India  from  the  hills  of  the  western  coast,  and  founded 
Bovereignties  in  Guzerat,  Malwa,  and  Tanjore.  All  were  bound 
by  a  slight  tie  of  subjection  to  the  Mahratta  chief  who  reigned  at 
Poonah,  and  it  was  through  this  chieftain  that  the  French  envoys 
were  able  to  set  the  whole  confederacy  in  motion  against  the  En- 
glish presidencies.  The  danger  was  met  by  Hastings  with  char- 
acteristic swiftness  of  resolve.  His  difficulties  were  creat.  For 
two  yeara  he  had  been  rendered  powerless  through  the  opposition 
of  his  Council ;  and  when  freed  from  this  obstacle  the  Company 
pressed  him  incessantly  for  money,  and  the  Crown  moi'e  than  once 
strove  to  recall  him.  His  own  general.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  was  miser- 
ly, capricious,  and  had  to  be  humored  like  a  child.  Censui*e8  and 
complaints  reached  him  with  every  mail.  But  his  calm  self-com- 
mand never  failed.  No  trace  of  his  embarrassments  showed  itself 
in  his  work.  The  war  with  the  Mahrattas  was  pressed  with  a  te- 
nacity of  purpose  which  the  blunders  of  subordmates  and  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  soldiers  he  was  forced  to  use  never  shook  for  a 
moment.  Failure  followed  failure,  and  success  had  hardly  been 
wrung  from  fortune  when  a  new  and  overwhelming  danger  threat- 
ened from  the  south.  A  military  adventurer,  Hyder  Ali,  had  built 
up  a  compact  and  vigorous  empire  out  of  the  wreck  of  older  prin- 
cipalities on  the  table-land  of  Mysore.  Tyrant  as  he  was,  no  na- 
tive rule  was  so  just  as  Hyder's,  no  statesmanship  so  vii^orous. 
He  was  quickwitted  enough  to  discern  the  real  power  of  Britain, 
and  only  the  wretched  blundering  of  the  Council  of  Madras  forced 
him  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that  war  with  the  English  was  less 
dangerous  than  friendship  with  them.  Old  as  he  was,  his  general- 
ship retained  all  its  energy;  and  a  disciplined  army,  covered  by  a 
cloud  of  horse  and  backed  by  a  train  of  artillerv,  poured  down  in 
1780  on  the  plain  of  the  Carnatic.  The  small  British  force  which 
met  him  was  driven  into  Madras,  and  Madras  itself  was  in  danger. 
The  news  reached  Hastings  when  he  was  at  last  on  the  verge  of 
triumph  over  the  Mahrattas ;  but  his  triumph  was  instantly  aban- 
doned, a  peace  was  patched  up,  and  every  soldier  hurried  to  Ma- 
dras. The  appearance  of  Eyre  Coote  checked  the  progress  of  Hy- 
der, and  in  1781  the  victory  of  Porto  Novo  hurled  him  back  into 
the  fastnesses  of  Mysore.  India  was  the  one  quarter  of  the  world 
where  Britain  lost  nothing  during  the  American  War  \  and  tb^u.^ 
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the  Bchemes  of  conquest  whioh  Htstings  had  fonned  were  for  the 
moment  frustrated^  the  annexation  of  Benares,  the  extension  of 
British  dominions  along  the  GangesJthe  reduction  of  Oude  to  virt- 
nal  dependence,  the  appearance  of  Englbh  armies  in  Coatral  h^ 
dia,  and  the  defeat  of  Hyder,  laid  the  foundation  of  an  Indian  Sd- 
pire  which  his  genius  was  bold  enough  to  foresee. 

But  while  England  triumphed  in  the  East,  Uie  face  of  the  war 
in  America  was  changed  by  a  terrible  disaster.  Foiled  in  an  at- 
tempt on  North  Carolina  by  the  refusal  of  his  felloW'^nersl,  Sir 
H.  Clinton,  to  assist  him,  Lord  Comwallis  fell  back  m  1781  on 
Virginia,  and  intrenched  himself  in  the  lines  of  Yorktown»  A 
sudden  march  of  Washington  brought  him  to  the  front  of  the 
English  troops  at  a  moment  when  Iac  French  fleet  held  the  sea, 
and  the  army  of  Comwallis  was  driven  by  famine  to  a  aairender 
as  humiliating  as  that  of  Saratoga.  The  news  fell  like  a  ihnnder- 
bolt  on  the  wretched  Minister  who  had  till  now  suppressed  at  Ins 
master's  order  his  own  conviction  of  the  uselessnesa  of  fo.rther 
bloodshed.  Opening  his  arms  and  pacing  wildly  up  and  down 
his  room,  Lora  North  exclaimed,  '^  It  is  all  over,**  ud  resigned. 
England,  in  fiict,  seemed  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  Even  Ireland  turn- 
ed on  her.  A  force  of  Protestant  Volunteers  which  had  been 
raised  for  the  defense  of  the  island,  and  had  rapidly  grown  to  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  demanded  the  repeal  of  Poynins's  Act 
and  the  recognition  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  as  a  final  Court 
of  Appeal.  The  demand  was  in  effect  a  claim  of  Irish  independ- 
ence; but  there  was  no  means  of  resisting  it,  for  Englana  wss 
destitute  of  any  force  which  she  could  oppose  to  the  volunteers. 
The  hopes  of  her  enemies  rose  high.  Spain  refused  peace  at  any 
other  price  than  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar.  France  proposed 
that  England  should  give  up  all  her  Indian  conquests  save  Ben- 
gal. But  at  this  moment  the  victories  of  Admiral  Rodney,  the 
greatest  of  English  seamen  save  Nelson  and  Blake,  saved  the 
country  from  a  dishonorable  peace.  He  encountered  the  Spanish 
fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  ana  only  four  of  its  vessels  escaped  to 
Cadiz.  The  triumphs  of  the  French  Admiral  De  Grasse  called 
him  to  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  12th  of  April,  1782,  a  manoeu- 
vre which  ho  was  the  first  to  introduce  broke  his  opponent's  line 
and  drove  the  French  fleet,  shattered,  from  the  sea.  The  final  re- 
pulse of  the  allied  armament  before  Gibi-altar  in  September  end- 
ed the  war.  In  November  the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Versailles, 
while  yielding  nothing  to  France,  and  only  Minorca  and  Florids 
to  Spain,  acknowledged  without  reserve  the  Independence  of 
America 
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and  above  all  in  hU  own  works.    The  state  of  foreign  affairg  in  1789  is  best  seen  in 
Von  Sybel's  **  History  of  the  French  Revolution."] 


The  larger  and  world-wide  issaes  of  the  establishment  of  Amer- 
ican Independence  lie  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work,  nor 
can  we  dwell  here  on  the  political  and  social  influence  which 
America  has  exercised  ever  since  on  the  mother  country  itself. 
What  startled  men  most  at  the  time  was  the  discovery  tnat  En- 
gland was  not  rained  by  the  loss  of  her  colonies  or  by  the  complete- 
ness of  her  defeat.  She  rose  from  it  indeed  stronger  and  greater 
than  ever.  The  next  ten  years  saw  a  display  of  industrial  activity 
such  as  the  world  had  never  witnessed  before.  During  the  twenty 
which  followed  she  wrestled  almost  single-handed  against  the  en- 
ergy of  the  French  lie  volution,  as  well  as  aeainst  the  colossal  force 
of  Napoleonic  tyranny,  and  came  out  of  the  one  struggle  uncon- 
qucred  and  out  of  the  other  a  conqueror.  Never  had  England 
stood  higher  among  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  than  after  Wa- 
terloo ;  but  she  was  already  conscious  that  her  real  greatness  lay 
not  in  the  Old  World  but  in  the  New.  From  the  moment  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  it  mattered  little  whether  England 
counted  for  less  or  more  with  the  nations  around  her.  She  was 
no  longer  a  mere  European  power,  no  longer  a  mere  rival  of  Ger- 
many or  Russia  or  France.  She  was  from  that  hour  a  mother  of 
nations.  In  America  she  had  begotten  a  great  people,  and  her 
emigrant  ships  were  still  to  carry  on  the  movement  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race  from  which  she  herself  had  sprung.  Her  work  was  to 
be  colonization.  Her  settlers  were  to  dispute  Africa  with  the 
KaflSr  and  the  Hottentot,  to  wrest  New  Zealand  from  the  Maori, 
to  sow  OB-ihe  shores  of  Australia  the  seeds  of  gi'eat  nations.  And 
to  these  nations  she  was  to  give  not  only  her  blood  and  her  speech, 
but  the  freedom  which  she  had  won.  It  is  the  thought  of  this 
which  flings  its  grandeur  around  the  pettiest  details  of  our  story 
in  the  past.  The  history  of  France  has  little  result  beyond  France 
itself  German  or  Italian  history  has  no  direct  issue  outside  the 
bounds  of  Glermany  or  Italy.  But  England  is  only  a  small  pai*t 
of  the  outcome  of  English  history.  Its  greater  issues  lie  not  with- 
in the  narrow  limits  of  the  mother  island,  but  in  the  destinies  of 
nations  yet  to  be.  The  struggles  of  her  patriots,  the  wisdom  of 
her  statesmen,  the  steady  love  of  liberty  and  law  in  her  people  at 
large,  were  shaping  in  the  past  of  our  little  island  the  future  of 
mankind. 

At  the  time,  however,  when  this  work  first  became  visible  in 
the  severance  of  America,  the  wisdom  of  English  statesmen  seem- 
ed at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  fall  of  Lord  North  in  March,  1782,  re- 
called the  Whiss  to  office ;  and  though  the  Tories  had  now  grown 
to  a  compact  body  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  members,  the  Whigs 
still  remained  superior  to  their  rivals  in  numbers  and^ ability  as  m 
distinctness  of  political  aim.  The  retuin,  too,  of  the  Bedfoi*d  sec- 
tion of  their  party,  as  well  as  its  steady  opposition  to  the  Amer- 
icaa  War,  had  restored  much  of  its  early  conesion.   But  the  retora 
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of  this  aristocratio  and  factions  section  only  widened  the  breack 
which  was  slowly  opening,  on  questions  snch  as  that  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  Det ween  the  bulk  of  the  Whig  party  and  the 
small  fragment  which  remained  tme  to  the  more  popular  sym- 
pathies of  Lord  Chatham.  Lord  Shelbnme  was  owned  aa  the 
nead  of  the  Chatham  party,  and  it  was  reinforced  at  this  moment 
by  the  entry  into  Parliament  of  the  second  son  of  its  earliest  lead- 
er. William  Pitt  had  hardly  reached  his  twenty-seoond  year;  bat 
he  left  college  with  the  learning  of  a  ripe  scholar,  and  his  ready 
and  sonorous  elo<]uenoe  had  t^n  matured  by  the  teaching  of 
Chatham.  ^He  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  Parliament,"  said 
a  member  to  the  Whig  leader,  Charles  Fox,  after  Pitt's  first  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  *^  He  is  so  already,"  replied  Fox.  His 
figure,  tall  and  spare,  but  without  ^raoe,  showed  eyen  now  in  eyery 
moyement  the  pride  which  was  written  on  the  hard  lines  of  aconii- 
tenance  neyer  lighted  by  a  smile — a  pride  which  broke  out  in  his 
cold  and  repulsiye  address,  his  invariable  gravity  of  demeaaor, 
and  his  habitual  air  of  command.  How  great  the  qualities  were 
which  lay  beneath  this  haughty  exterior  no  one  knew ;  nor  hid 
any  one  guessed  how  soon  this  **  boy,"  as  his  rivals  mockingly 
styled  him,  was  to  crush  every  opponent  and  to  hold  Bngland  at 
his  will.  There  was  only  a  smile  of  wonder  when  he  refused  m 
of  the  minor  offices  whicii  were  offered  him  in  the  new  Whig  ad- 
ministration, which  in  spite  of  the  King's  reluctance  .was  formed 
on  the  fall  of  Lord  Nortn  under  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

On  Rockingham  fell  the  duty  of  putting  an  end  at  any  cost  to 
the  war.  Ireland  was  satisfied  by  the  i-epeal  of  the  Act  of  George 
the  First  winch  declared  the  right  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  to  legislate  for  the  Irish  people;  and  negotiations  were 
begun  with  America  and  its  allies.  But  more  important  even  than 
the  work  of  peace  was  that  of  putting  an  end  to  those  abuses  in 
the  composition  of  Parliament  by  which  George  the  Third  had 
been  enabled  to  plunge  the  country  into  war.  A  thorough  reform 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  only  effectual  means  of  doing 
this,  an<}  Pitt  brought  forward  a  bill  founded  on  his  father's  plans 
for  that  pui-pose.  But  the  Whigs  could  not  resolve  on  the  sacri- 
fice of  property  and  influence  which  such  a  reform  would  involve, 
Pitt's  bill  was  thrown  out;  and  in  its  stead  the  Ministry  endeav- 
ored to  weaken  the  means  of  corrupt  influence  which  the  King  had 
so  unscrupulously  used  by  disqualifying  persons  holding  govern- 
ment contracts  from  sitting  in  Parliament,  by  depriving  revenue 
oflicers  of  the  elective  franchise  (a  measure  which  diminished  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  in  seventy  boroughs),  and  above  all  by  a 
bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  civil  establishment,  of  the  pension  list, 
and  of  the  secret-service  fund,  which  was  introduced  by  Burke. 
Those  measures  were  to  a  great  extent  effectual  in  diminishing  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  over  Parliament,  and  they  are  memorable 
as  marking  Aie  date  when  the  direct  bribery  of  members  absolute- 
ly ceased.  They  were  absolutely  inoperative  in  rendering  the 
House  of  Commons  really  representative  of  or  responsible  to  the 
people  of  England.    But  the  jealousy  which  the  mass  of  the  Whigs 
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entertained  for  the  Chatham  section  and  its  plans  was  more  plain 
ly  shown  on  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham  in  July.     Shelbume 
was  no  sooner  called  to  the  head  of  the  Ministry  than  Fox  with 
his  immediate  followers  resigned.    Pitt  on  the  other  hand  accept- 
ed office  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  Shelbume  Ministry  only  lasted  long  enough  to  conclude 
the  Peace  of  Paris ;  for  in  the  opening  of  1 783  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  most  unscrupulous  coalition  known  in  our  history — ^tbat  of 
the  Whig  followers  of  Fox  with  the  Tories  who  still  clung  to  Lord 
North.  Secure  in  their  Parliamentary  majority,  and  heedless  of 
the  power  of  public  opinion  without  the  walls  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  new  Ministers  entered  boldly  on  a  greater  task  than 
had  as  yet  taxed  the  constructive  genius  of  English  statesmen. 
To  leave  such  a  dominion  as  Warren  Hastings  had  built  up  in  In- 
dia to  the  control  of  a  mere  company  of  traders  was  clearly  im- 
possible ;  and  Fox  proposed  to  transfer  the  political  government 
from  the  Directors  of  the  Company  to  a  board  of  seven  Commis- 
sioners. The  appointment  of  the  seven  was  vested  in  the  first  in- 
stance in  Parliament,  and  afterward  in  the  Crown;  their  office 
was  to  be  held  for  five  years,  but  they  were  removable  on  address 
from  either  House  of  Parliament  The  proposal  was  at  once  met 
with  a  storm  of  opposition.  The  scheme  was  an  injudicious  one ; 
for  the  new  Commissioners  would  have  been  destitute  of  that  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  India  which  belonged  to  the  Company,  while 
the  want  o{  any  immediate  link  between  them  and  the  actual  Min- 
istry of  the  Crown  would  have  prevented  Parliament  from  exer- 
cising a  real  control  over  their  acts.  But  these  objections  to  the 
India  Bill  were  hardly  heard  in  the  popular  outcry  against  it.  The 
merchant  class  was  galled  by  the  blow  leveled  at  the  greatest  mer- 
chant body  in  the  realm ;  corporations  trembled  at  the  canceling 
of  a  charter;  the.  King  viewed  the  measure  as  a  mere  means  ox 
transferring  the  patronage  of  India  to  the  Whigs.  With  the  na- 
tion at  large  the  real  fault  of  the  bill  lay  in  the  character  of  the 
Ministry  which  proposed  it  The  Whigs  had  a  second  time  re- 
jected Pitt's  proposal  of  Parliamentary  reform ;  but  their  coali- 
tion with  North  showed  that  in  an  unreformed  Parliament  the 
force  of  public  opinion  was  unable  to  check  the  most  shameless 
efforts  of  political  faction.  The  power  of  the  Crown  had  b^h 
diminished  by  the  reforms  of  Lord  Rockingham  to  the  profit,  not 
of  the  people,  but  of  the  borough-mongers  who  usurped  its  repre- 
sentation. To  give  the  rule  and  patronage  of  India  over  to  the 
existing  House  of  Commons  was  to  give  a  new  and  immense  pow- 
er to  a  body  which  misused  in  the  grossest  way  the  power  it  pos- 
sessed. It  was  the  sense  of  this  popular  feeling  which  encouraged 
the  King  to  exert  his  personal  influence  to  defeat  the  measure  in 
the  Lords,  and  on  its  defeat  to  order  his  Ministers  to  deliver  np 
the  seals.  In  December,  1783,  Pitt  accepted  the  post  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury ;  but  his  position  woula  at  once  haipe  been  unten- 
able had  the  country  eone  with  its  nominal  representatives.  He 
was  defeated  again  and  acain  by  large  majorities  in  the  Commons; 
hot  the  majorities  dwindled  as  a  shower  of  addresses  from  every 
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aarter,  from  tlie  Tory  Univei-sity  of  Oxford  as  from  the  Whig 
Corporation  of  London,  proved  timt  public  opinion  Kent  with  the 
Miniator  and  not  with  the  House.  It  was  the  general  Eense  of  this 
whieh  justified  Pitt  in  the  fircnncss  with  which,  in  the  teeth  of  ad- 
dresses for  his  removal  from  office,  he  delaj'ed  the  dissoiatioii  of 
Parliament  for  five  months,  and  gained  lime  for  that  ripening  of 
opinion  on  which  he  counted  for  success.  When  the  elt^cuous  of 
1764  eame  tho  Btruggle  was  at  once  at  an  end.  The  public  feel- 
ing bad  become  strong  euongh  for  the  moment  to  break  through 
the  corrupt  influences  which  generally  made  representation  a  farce. 
Every  great  constituency  returned  supporters  to  Pitt ;  of  the  ma- 
jority which  had  defeated  him  in  the  Commons  a  hundred  and 
sixty  members  were  uuseated ;  and  only  a  fragment  of  the  Whig 
party  was  saved  by  its  command  of  nomination  boroughs. 

India  owes  to  Pitt's  triumph  a  form  of  government  which  re- 
mained unchanged  to  our  own  day.  The  India  Bill  which  he  in- 
troduced in  1784  preserved  in  appearance  tJie  political  and  com- 
mercial powei's  ot  the  Directors,  while  establishing  a  Board  of 
Control,  formed  from  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  the  ap- 
proval or  aunuUine  of  iheir  nets.  Practically, however,  the  powers 
of  the  Uoai'd  of  Directors  wei-e  absorbed  by  a  secret  committee 
of  three  elected  members  of  that  body,  to  whom  all  the  more  im- 
porlaal  administrative  functions  had  been  re£er\'ed  by  the  hill, 
while  those  of  the  Board  of  Control  were  virtually  exercised  by 
its  President.  As  the  President  was  in  effect  a  new  Secretary  w 
State  for  the  Indian  Department,  and  became  an  important  mem* 
ber  of  each  Ministry,  i-espansible  like  his  fellow-members  for  his 
action  to  Parliament,  tho  administi'ation  of  India  was  thus  made 
a  part  of  the  general  system  of  the  English  government ;  while 
the  secret  committee  supplied  the  practical  experience  of  Indian 
affairs  in  which  the  Minister  might  ue  deficient.  But  a  far  more 
important  change  than  any  whidi  could  be  wrought  by  legislative 
measures  took  place  at  this  time  in  the  attitude  of  England  itself 
toward  its  great  dependency.  The  discussions  over  the  rival  India 
Bills  created  a  sense  of  national  responsibility  for  its  good  govern- 
ment. There  was  a  general  resolve  that  the  security  against  in- 
justice and  misrule  which  was  enjoyed  by  the  poorest  Englishman 
should  be  enjoyed  by  the  poorest  Iliudoo;  and  this  resolve  ex- 
pressed itself  in  1 786  in  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  Hastingi 
returned  from  India  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  hope  of  re- 
wards as  creat  as  those  of  Clivc.  He  had  saved  all  that  Clivo  had 
gained.  He  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  vast  empire  in  the  East 
He  hod  shown  rare  powers  of  administration,  and  the  foresight, 
courage,  and  temperance  which  mark  the  real  rulers  of  men.  But 
the  wisdom  and  glory  of  his  rule  could  not  hide  its  terrible  nith- 
IcBsness.  To  glut  the  ceaseless  demands  of  the  Company  at  home, 
to  support  his  wars,  to  feed  tiis  diplomacy,  he  had  needed  money; 
and  he  took  it.  wherever  he  could  find  it.  He  sold  for  a  vast  sum 
the  services  of  British  troops  to  crush  the  free  tribes  of  the  Rohil- 
las.  He  wrung  half  a  million  by  oppression  from  the  Ilajah  of 
.Benares.    He  extorted  by  torture  and  starvation  more  than  a  mill- 
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ion  from  the  Princesses  of  Oade.  Nor  was  this  all.  Ho  had  re- 
tained his  hold  upon  power  by  measures  hardly  less  unscrupulous. 
At  the  opening  of  his  career,  when  he  was  looked  upon  as  helpless 
before  his  enemies  in  the  Council,  he  had  shown  his  power  by  using 
the  forms  of  English  law  to  bring  Nuncomar,  a  native  who  chose 
the  party  opposed  to  him,  to  death  as  a  forger.  When  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  the  tii*st  Chief- Justice  of  Bengal,  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
plans,  he  bribed  him  into  acquiescence  by  creating  a  fictitious  and 
well-paid  office  in  his  favor.  It  was  true  that  the  hands  of  the 
Governor-General  were  clean,  and  that  he  had  sought  for  powei- 
from  no  selfish  motive,  but  from  a  well-grounded  conviction  that 
his  possession  of  power  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  India 
to  the  British  Crown.  But  even  Pitt  shrank  from  justifying  his 
acts  when  Burke,  in  words  of  passionate  eloquence,  movea  his  im- 
peachment. The  great  trial  lingered  on  for  years,  and  in  the  long 
nm  Hastings  secured  an  acquittal.  But  the  end  at  which  the 
impeachment  aimed  had  really  been  won.  The  crimes  which  sul- 
lied the  glory  of  Hastings  have  never  been  repeated  by  the  worst 
of  his  successors.  From  that  day  to  this  the  peasant  of  Bengal  or 
of  Mysore  has  enjoyed  the  same  rights  of  justice  and  good  govern- 
ment as  are  claimed  by  Englishmen. 

The  refusal,  in  spite  of  pressure  from  the  King,  to  shelter  Has- 
tings when  he  had  once  convinced  himself  that  Hastings  was  nn- 
jast,  marked  the  character  of  William  Pitt.  At  the  moment  when 
the  new  Parliament  came  together  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Coa- 
lition, the  Minister  of  twenty-five  seemed  master  of  England  as  no 
Minister  had  been  before.  Even  the  King  yielded  to  his  sway, 
partly  through  gratitude  for  the  triumph  he  had  won  for  him  over 
the  Whigs,  partly  from  a  sense  of  the  madness  which  was  soon  to 
strike  him  down.  The  Whigs  were  broken,  unpopular,  and  with- 
out a  policy.  The  Tories  clung  to  the  Minister  who  had  "  saved 
the  King."  All  that  the  trading  classes  had  loved  in  Chatham — 
bis  nobleness  of  temper,  his  consciousness  of  power,  his  patriotism, 
his  sympathy  with  a  wider  world  than  the  world  within  the  Par- 
liament House — they  saw  in  William  Pitt.  He  had  little  indeed  of 
the  poetic  and  imaginative  side  of  Chatham's  genius,  of  his  quick 
perception  of  what  was  just  and  what  was  possible,  his  far-reach^ 
ing  conceptions  of  national  policy,  his  outlook  into  the  future  of 
the  world.  Pitt's  flowing  and  sonorous  commonplaces  rang  hollow 
beside  the  broken  phrases  which  still  make  his  father's  eloquence 
a  living  thing  to  Englishmen.  On  the  other  hand  he  possessed 
some  qualities  in  which  Chatham  was  utterly  wanting.  His  tem- 
per, though  naturally  ardent  and  sensitive,  had  been  schooled  in 
a  proud  self-cpmrnand.  His  simplicity  ana  good  taste  freed  him 
from  his  father's  ostentation  and  extravagance.  Diffuse  and  com- 
monplace as  his  speeches  seem,  they  were  adapted  as  much  by  their 
very  qualities  of  diffuseness  and  commonplace,  as  by  their  lucidity 
and  good-sense,  to  the  intelligence  of  the  middle  classes  whom  Pitt 
felt  to  be  his  real  audience.  In  his  love  of  peace,  his  immense 
industry,  his  dispatch  of  business,  his  skill  in  debate,  his  knowledge 
cf  finance,  be  recalled  Sir  Robert  Walpolo ;  but  he  had  virtnea! 
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which  Wftlpole  never  poesessoil,  and  he  was  free  from  Walpole's 
worst  defcclfi.  He  was  careless  of  personal  gain.  lie  was  too 
proud  to  rule  by  corruption.  His  lolty  seir-eaieem  left  no  room 
for  any  jealousy  of  sub  on!  in  ales.  Ho  was  g<;uerous  in  his  apprcci- 
uiiuit  uf  youthful  tut-iiis ;  and  the  "  boys " he  ^ihered  sjvuud  him, 
such  as  Canuiug  and  Lord  Welleslcy,  rewarded  bis  generosity  by 
ft  devotion  which  death  left  untouched.  With  Walpole'a  cjiiioal 
inaction  Pitt  had  no  sympathy  whatever.  His  policy  from  the 
first  was  one  of  active  refoirn,  and  he  faced  every  one  of  the  prob- 
lems— financial,  constitutional,  religious— from  which  Walpole  hnd 
■brunk.  Above  all,  be  bad  none  oI'Wslpolo's  scorn  of  his  fellow- 
men.  The  noblest  featui'e  iu  bis  mind  was  its  wide  humanity. 
His  lovo  for  England  was  as  deep  and  personal  as  his  father's  love, 
but  of  the  sympathy  with  English  passion  and  English  prpjiidlce 
which  had  been  at  once  bis  father's  weaknesis  and  strength  he  bad 
not  a  trace.  When  Fox  taunted  him  with  forgetting  Chatham's 
Jealousy  of  France,  and  his  faiih  that  she  was  the  natural  foe  of 
England,  Pitt  answered  nobly  that  "  to  suppose  any  nation  can  be 
auaherubly  the  enemy  of  another  is  weak  and  childish."  The 
temper  of  the  time  and  the  larger  sympathy  of  man  with  man, 
which  especially  marks  the  eighteenth  century  as  a  turning-point 
iu  the  history  of  the  human  race,  was  every  where  bringing  to  the 
front  a  new  oi-der  of  statesmen,  such  as  Turgot  and  Josepli  the 
Second,  whose  characteristics  were  a  love  of  mankind,  and  a  belief 
that  as  the  happiness  of  the  individual  can  only  be  secured  by  die 
general  happiness  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  so  tbe 
welfare  of  mdividual  nntions  can  only  be  secui'ed  by  the  crcner:tl 
welfare  of  the  world.  Of  these  Pilt  was  one.  But  he  rose  hi^h 
above  the  rest  in  the  consummate  knowledge  and  iho  practical 
force  which  he  brought  to  the  realization  of  his  aims. 

Pitt's  strength  lay  in  finance;  and  he  came  forward  at  a  time 
when  the  growth  of  English  wealth  made  a  knowledge  of  finance 
essential  to  a  great  Minister.  The  progress  of  the  nation  itself 
was  wonderful.  Population  more  than  doubled  during  the  eiffb^ 
oentb  century,  and  the  .idvanee  of  wealth  was  even  greater  than 
that  of  population.  Tlie  war  had  added  a  huudred  millions  to  the 
national  debt,  but  tlie  burden  was  hardly  felt.  The  loss  of  Amer- 
ica only  increased  the  commerce  with  that  country.  Industry  be- 
gan that  great  career  which  was  to  make  England  the  workshop 
of  the  world.  During  the  first  half  of  the  century  the  cotton  trade, 
of  which  Manchester  was  the  principal  seat,  had  only  risen  froni 
the  value  of  twenty  to  that  of  forty  thousand  pounds ;  and  the 
hand-loom  retained  the  primitive  shape  which  is  still  Ibuud  in  tbe 
hand-looms  of  India.  But  three  successive  inventions  in  ten  year* 
— that  of  the  spinning-machine  in  I7C8  by  the  barber  Arkwright,  of 
the  spinning-jenny  in  1704  by  the  weaver  Hargreaves,  of  the  mule 
by  the  weaver  Croraplon  hi  1776 — turned  Lancashire  into  a  hive 
of  industry.  At  the  accession  of  George  the  Third  the  whole  linen 
trade  of  Scotland  was  of  less  value  than  the  cloth  trade  of  York- 
shire. Before  the  close  of  bis  i-eign  Glasgow  was  fast  lising  into 
one  of  the  trading  capitals  of  the  world.     Tbe  potteries  which 
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Wedgwood  established  in  1763,  arid  in  which  he  availed  himself 
of  the  genius  of  Flaxman,soon  eclipsed  those  of  Holland  or  France. 
Before  twenty  yeara  had  passed  more  than  twenty  thousand  pot- 
ters were  employed  in  Staffordshire  alone.  This  rapid  growth  of 
manufactures  brought  about  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the 
means  of  communication  thix)ughout  the  country.  Up  to  this  time 
these  had  been  of  the  rudest  sort.  The  roads  were  for  the  most 
part  so  wretched  that  all  cheap  or  rapid  transit  was  impossible; 
and  the  cotton  bales  of  Manchester  were  carried  to  Liverpool  or 
Bristol  on  pack-horses.  One  of  the  great  works  of  this  period  was 
the  covering  of  England  with  a  vast  network  of  splendid  highways. 
But  roads  alone  could  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  commerca 
The  engineering  genius  of  Brindley  joined  Manchester  with  its  port 
of  Li verpool  in  1761  by  a  canal  which  crossed  the  Irwell  on  a  lofty 
aqueduct ;  and  the  success  of  the  experiment  soon  led  to  the  uni- 
versal introduction  of  water-carnao^e.  Canals  linked  the  Ti*cnt  with 
the  Mersey,  the  Thames  with  the  Trent,  the  Forth  with  the  Clyde. 
The  cheapness  of  the  new  mode  of  transit,  as  well  as  the  great  ad- 
vance in  engineering  science,  brought  about  a  development  of  En- 
glish collieries,  which  soon  gave  coal  a  great  place  among  our  ex- 
ports. Its  value  as  a  means  of  producing  mechanical  force  was 
revealed  in  the  discovery  by  which  Watt  in  1765  transformed  the 
steam-engine  from  a  mei*e  toy  into  the  most  wonderful  instrument 
which  human  industry  has  ever  had  at  its  command.  The  same 
energy  was  seen  in  the  agricultural  change  which  passed  gradually 
over  the  country.  Between  the  first  and  the  last  years  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  a  fourth  part  of  England  was  reclaimed  from  waste 
and  brought  under  tillasce.  At  the  Revolution  of  1688  more  than 
half  the  kingdom  was  believed  to  consist  of  moorland  and  forest 
and  fen ;  and  vast  commons  and  wastes  covered  the  greater  part 
of  England  north  of  the  Humber.  But  the  numerous  inclosure 
bills  which  began  with  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  and  espe- 
cially marked  that  of  his  successor,  changed  the  whole  face  of  the 
country.  Ten  thousand  square  miles  of  un tilled  land  have  been 
added  under  their  operation  to  the  area  of  cultivation ;  while  in 
the  tilled  land  itself  the  production  had  been  more  than  doubled 
by  the  advance  of  agriculture  which  began  with  the  travels  and 
treatises  of  Arthur  Young,  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  large 
farms  by  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  and  the  development  of  scientific 
tillage  in  the  valleys  of  Lothian. 

If  books  are  to  be  measured  by  the  effect  which  they  have  pro- 
duced on  the  fortunes  of  i^ankind,  the  *'  Wealth  of  Nations  '*  must 
rank  among  the  greatest  of  books.  Its  author  was  Adam  Smith, 
an  Oxford  scholar  and  a  professor  at  Glasgow.  Labor,  he  con- 
tended, was  the  one  source  of  wealth,  and  it  was  by  freedom  of 
labor,  by  suffering  the  worker  to  pursue  his  own  interest  in  his 
own  way,  that  the  public  wealth  would  best  be  promoted.  Any 
attempt  to  force  labor  into  artificial  channels,  to  shape  by  laws 
the  course  of  commerce,  to  promote  special  branches  of  industry 
in  particular  countries,  or  to  fix  the  character  of  the  intercourse 
between  one  -oonntry  and  another,  is  not  only  a  wrong  to  the 
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worker  or  the  merchant,  but  actually  hurtful  to  the  wealth  of  a 
State.  The  book  was  published  in  1776,  in  the  opening  of  the 
American  War,  and  studied  by  Pitt  during  his  career  as  an  under* 
graduate  at  Cambridge.  From  that  time  he  owned  Adam  Smith 
for  his  master.  He  had  hardly  become  Minister  before  he  took 
the  principles  of  the  ''  Wealth  of  Nations  "  as  the  groundwork  of 
his  policy.  The  ten  earlier  years  of  his  rule  marked  a  new  point 
of  departure  in  English  statesmanship.  Pitt  was  the  first  English 
Minister  who  really  grasped  the  part  which  industry  was  to  play 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  world.  He  was  not  only  a  Peace 
Minister  and  a  financier,  as  Walpole  had  been,  but  a  statesman 
who  saw  that  the  best  security  for  peace  lay  in  the  freedom  and 
widening  of  commercial  intercoui*se  between  nations ;  that  public 
economy  not  only  lessened  the  general  burdens,  but  left  additional 
capital  in  the  hands  of  industry ;  and  that  finance  might  be  tunied 
from  a  mere  means  of  raising  revenue  into  a  powerful  engine  of 
political  and  social  improvement. 

That  little  was  done  by  Pitt  himself  to  carry  these  principles 
into  effect  was  partly  owing  to  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  still  more  to  the  Budden 
break  of  his  plans  through  the  French  Revolution.  His  power 
rested  above  all  on  the  trading  classes,  and  these  were  still  per- 
suaded that  wealth  meant  gold  and  silver,  and  that  commerce  was 
best  furthered  by  jealous  monopolies.  It  was  only  by  patience 
and  dexterity  that  the  mob  of  merchants  and  country  squires  who 
backed  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  could  be  brought  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  changes  lie  proposed.  How  small  his  power  was  when 
it  struggled  with  the  ])rejudices  around  him  was  seen  in  the  fail- 
ure of  the  first  great  measure  he  brought  forward.  The  question 
of  Parliamentary  reform  had  been  mooted,  as  we  have  seen,  during 
the  American  W  ar.  Chatham  had  advocated  an  increase  of  county 
members,  who  were  then  the  most  independent  part  of  the  Lower 
House.  The  Duke  of  Kichraond  talked  of  universal  suffrage,  equal 
electoral  districts,  and  annual  Parliaments.  Wilkes  anticipated 
the  Reform  Bill  of  a  later  time  by  ])roposing  to  disfranchise  the 
rotten  boroughs,  and  to  give  members  in  their  stead  to  the  counties 
and  to  the  more  popular  and  wealthy  towns.  William  Pitt  had 
made  the  question  his  own  by  bringing  forward  a  motion  for  re- 
form on  his  first  entry  into  the  House,  and  one  of  his  first  meas- 
ures as  Minister  was  to  bring  in  a  bill  in  1785  which,  while  pro- 
viding for  the  gradual  extinction  of  all  decayed  boroughs,  dis- 
franchised thirty-six  at  once,  and  transferred  their  members  to 
counties.  He  brought  the  King  to  abstain  from  opposition,  and 
strove  to  buy  off  the  borough-mongers,  as  the  holders  of  rotten 
boroughs  were  called,  by  offering  to  compensate  them  for  the  seats 
they  lost  at  their  market  value.  But  the  bulk  of  his  own  party 
joined  the  bulk  of  the  Whigs  in  a  steady  resistance  to  the  bill 
The  more  glaring  abuses,  indeed,  within  Parliament  itself — the 
abuses  which  stirred  Chatham  and  Wilkes  to  action — had  in  great 
art  disappeared.  The  bribery  of  members  had  ceased.  Burke's 
ill  of  Economical  lieform  had  dealt  a  fatal  blow  at  the  Influence 
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which  the  King  exercised  by  sappressing  a  host  of  useless  offices, 
household  appointments,  judicial  and  diplomatic  charges,  which 
were  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  corruption.  Above  all,  the 
recent  triumph  of  public  opinion  had  done  much  to  diminish  the 
sense  of  any  real  danger  from  the  opposition  which  Parliament 
had  shown  till  now  to  the  voice  of  the  nation.  ^'Terribly  disap- 
pointed and  beat,"  as  Wilberforce  tells  us  Pitt  was  by  the  rejeo- 
tion  of  his  measure,  the  temper  of  the  House  and  of  the  people 
was  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and,  though  his  opinion  remained 
unaltered,  he  never  brought  it  forward  again. 

The  failure  of  his  constitutional  reform  M'as  more  than  compen- 
sated hj  the  triumphs  of  his  finance.  When  he  entered  office  pub- 
lic credit  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  debt  had  been  doublea  by 
the  American  War,  yet  large  sums  still  remained  unfunded,  while 
the  revenue  was  reduced  by  a  vast  system  of  smuggling  which 
turned  every  coast-town  into  a  nest  of  robbers.  The  deficiency 
was  met  for  the  moment  by  new  taxes,  but  the  time  which  was 
thus  gained  served  to  change  the  whole  &ce  of  public  affiiirs.  The 
first  of  Pitt's  financial  measures — his  revival  of  the  plan  for  grad- 
ually paying  off  the  debt  by  a  sinking  fund,  which  Walpole  had 
thrown  aside — was  undoubtedly  an  error ;  but  it  had  a  happy  ef- 
fect in  restoring  public  confidence.  He  met  the  smuggler  by  a 
reduction  of  custom-duties  which  made  his  trade  unprofitable.  He 
revived  Walpole's  plan  of  an  Excise.  Meanwhile  the  public  ex- 
penses were  reduced,  and  commission  after  commission  was  ap- 
fkointed  to  introduce  economy  into  every  department  of  the  puo- 
ic  service.  The  rapid  development  of  the  national  industry  which 
we  have  already  noted  no  doubt  aided  the  success  of  these  meas- 
ures. Credit  was  restored.  The  smuggling  trade  was  greatly 
reduced.  In  two  years  there  was  a  surplus  of  a  million;  and, 
though  duty  after  duty  was  removed,  the  revenue  rose  steadily 
with  every  remission  of  taxation.  Meanwhile  Pitt  was  showing 
the  political  value  of  the  new  finance.  France  was  looked  upon 
as  England's  natural  enemy.  Ireland,  then  as  now,  was  England's 
difficulty.  The  tyrannous  misgovernment  under  which  she  had 
groaned  ever  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  producing  its  nat- 
ural fruit ;  the  miserable  land  was  toni  with  political  faction,  re- 
ligious feuds,  and  peasant  conspiracies;  and  so  threatening  had 
the  attitude  of  the  Protestant  pai*ty  which  ruled  it  become  during 
the  American  War  that  they  had  forced  the  Eng^Ush  Parliament  to 
relinquish  its  control  over  their  Parliament  in  Dublin.  Pitt  saw 
that  mnch  at  least  of  the  misery  and  disloyalty  of  Ireland  sprang 
from  its  poverty.  The  population  had  grown  rapidly,  while  cult* 
ure  remained  stationary  and  commerce  perished.  And  of  this 
poverty  much  was  the  direct  result  of  unjust  law.  Ireland  was  a 
grazing  country,  but  to  protect  the  interests  of  English  graziers 
the  import  of  its  cattle  into  England  was  forbidden.  To  protect 
the  interests  of  English  clothiei-s  and  weavers,  its  manufactures 
were  loaded  with  duties.  To  i*edress  this  wrong  was  the  first 
financial  effort  of  Pitt,  and  the  bill  which  he  introduced  in  1785  did 
away  with  every  obstacle  to  freedom  of  trade  between  England 
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ftnd  LreUiid.  It  was  a  measaie  which,  as  be  hdd,  woald  *^diaw 
what  remained  of  the  shattered  empire  together,'*  and  repair  in 
part  the  loss  of  Amerioa  by  ereating  a  loyal  and  prosperons  Ire- 
land; and  thoagh  he  straggled  almost  alone  in  &oe  of  a  fierce  op- 
position ftt>m  the  Whigs  and  the  Manchester  merchants^  be  diM- 
sed  it  through  the  English  Parliament  only  to  see  it  flnnv  ssms 
by  the  Protestant  fiustion  under  Orattan  which  then  mud  the 
Iwliament  of  Ireland.  Bat  the  defeat  only  spurred  him  to  a 
l^reater  eflBnt  elsewhere;  and  his  treaty  of  oommerce  with  FrsMe 
m  1787  enabled  the  subjects  of  both  coantries  to  reude  and  travel 
in  either  without  license  or  passport^  did  awa^  with  all  pndiibi- 
tion  of  trade  on  either  side,  and  reduced  erery  unport  duty.  Bat 
the  spirit  of  humanity  which  breathed  throogh  these  measures  of 
oommercial  freedom  soon  took  a  larger  scope.  The  trial  of  War- 
ren Hastings  was  rousing  England  to  a  more  viTid  symjMithy  wiUi 
the  Hindoo;  and  in  the  year  whidi  followed  the  adoption  of  free 
trade  with  France  the  new  philanthropy  allied  itself  with  the  r^ 
ligious  spirit  created  by  the  Wesleys  m  an  attack  on  the  riave- 
tnde.  At  the  Peace  ot  Utrecht  the  privilege  of  carrvinsr  negroes 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  sell  them  as  laborers  in  the  Amerieaa 
colonies  and  the  West  Indian  islands  had  been  counted  among  the 

gains  which  England  reaped  from  the  war  with  Lewis;  but  the 
errors  and  iniquity  of  the  trade,  the  ruin  and  degradation  <tf  the 
native  tribes  which  it  brought  about,  and  above  all  the  oppresskn 
of  the  ne^ro  himself,  were  now  felt  widelv  and  deeply.  **  Afler  a 
conversation  in  the  open  air  at  the  root  of  an  old  tree  at  Holwood, 
just  above  the  steep  descent  into  the  vale  of  Keston,*'  Pitt  en- 
couraged his  friend,  William  Wilberfurcc,  whose  position  as  the 
Parliamentary  representative  of  the  Evangelical  party  gave  weight 
to  his  advocacy  of  such  a  cause,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-ti*ade.  In  spite  of  Pittas  ardent  support,  the  bill  of 
1788  fell  before  the  opposition  of  the  Liverpool  slave-merchants 
and  the  general  indifference  of  the  House.  jBut  the  great  move- 
ment of  which  it  formed  a  part  was  now  passing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  into  a  revolution  which  was  to  change  the  face  of 
the  world. 

The  Puritan  resistance  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  in  the 
end  succeeded  in  checking,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the 
general  tendency  of  the  time  to  religious  and  political  despotism. 
Since  the  Revolution  of  1G88  freedom  of  conscience  and  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  govern  itself  through  its  representatives  in  Parlia* 
ment  had  been  practically  established.  Social  equality  had  begun 
long  before.  Every  man  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  was  sub- 
ject to  and  protected  by  the  same  law.  The  English  aristocracy, 
though  exercising  a  powerful  influence  on  government,  were  pos- 
sessed of  few  social  privileges,  and  prevented  from  forming  a  sep- 
arate class  in  the  nation  by  the  legal  and  social  tradition  which 
counted  all  save  the  eldest  son  of  a  noble  house  as  commoners. 
No  impassable  line  parted  the  gentry  from  the  commercial  classes, 
and  these  again  possessed  no  privileges  which  could  part  them 
from  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.    After  a  short  struggle, 
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pnblio  opinion,  the  general  sense  of  educated  Englishmen,  had  es- 
tablished itself  as  the  dominant  element  in  English  government. 
But  in  all  the  other  great  states  of  Europe  the  wars  of  religion 
had  left  only  the  name  of  freedom.  Government  tended  to  a 
pare  despotism.  Privilege  was  supreme  in  religion,  in  politics,  in 
society.  Sooiety^  itself  rested  on  a  rigid  division  of  classes  from 
one  another,  which  refused  to  the  people  at  large  any  equal  rights 
of  justice  or  of  industry.  We  have  already  seen  how  alien  such 
a  conception  of  national  life  was  from  the  ideas  which  the  wide 
diffusion  of  intelligence  during  the  eighteenth  century  was  spread- 
ing throughout  Europe;  and  in  almost  every  country  some  en- 
lightened rulera  endeavorad  by  administrative  reforms  in  some 
sort  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  wrons^  which  was  felt  around  them. 
The  attempts  of  sovereigns  like  Frederick  the  6i*eat  in  Prussia 
and  Joseph  tlie  Second  in  Austria  and  the  Netherlands  were  ri- 
valed by  the  efforts  of  statesmen  such  as  Tui'got  in  France.  It 
was  in  France,  indeed,  that  the  contrast  between  the  actual  state 
of  society  and  the  new  ideas  of  public  right  w^as  felt  most  keenly. 
Nowhere  had  the  victory  of  the  Crown  l^en  more  complete.  The 
aristocracy  had  been  robbed  of  all  share  in  public  afiiiirs ;  it  en- 
joyed social  privileges  and  exemption  from  any  contribution  to 
the  public  burdens,  without  that  sense  of  public  duty  which  a  gov- 
erning class  to  some  degree  always  possesses.  Guilds  and  monop- 
olies at  once  fettered  the  industry  of  the  trader  and  the  merchant, 
and  cut  them  off  from  the  working  classes,  as  the  value  attached 
to  noble  blood  cut  both  off  from  the  aristocracy. 

If  its  political  position,  indeed,  were  compared  with  that  of  most 
of  the  countries  around  it,  France  stood  high.  Its  government  was 
less  oppressive  and  more  influenced  by  public  opinion,  its  general 
wealth  was  larger  and  more  evenly  diffused,  there  was  a  better  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  greater  security  for  public  order.  Poor 
as  its  peasantry  seemed  to  English  eyes,  they  were  far  above  the 
peasants  of  German^r  or  Spain.  Its  middle  class  was  the  cjuiokest 
and  most  intelligent  in  Europe.  Opinion  under  Lewis  the  Fifteenth 
was  practically  free,  though  powerless  to  influence  the  government 
of  the  country ;  and  a  literary  class  had  sprung  up  which  devoted 
itself  with  wonderful  brilliancy  and  activity  to  popularizing  the 
ideas  of  social  and  political  justice  which  it  learned  from  English 
writers,  and  in  the  case  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  from  personal 
contact  with  Englbh  life.  The  moral  conceptions  of  the  time — its 
love  of  mankindi  its  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  its  hatred  of  op- 

tression,  its  pity  for  the  guilty  and  the  poor,  its  longing  after  a 
igber  and  nobler  standard  of  life  and  action — were  expressed  by  a 
crowd  of  writers,  and  above  all  by  Rousseau,  with  a  nre  and  elo- 
quence which  carried  them  to  the  heart  of  the  people.  Every 
where  the  new  force  of  intelligence  jostled  roughly  with  the  social 
forms  with  which  it  found  itself  in  contact.  The  philosopher  de* 
nounced  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood.  The  peasant  grumbled  at 
the  lord's  right  to  judge  him  in  his  courts,  and  to  exact  feudal  serv- 
ices  from  him.  The  merchant  was  galled  by  the  trading  restrio- 
tioQS  and  the  heavy  taxation.   The  cojintry  gentry  rebelled  againsi 
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their  exolnnon  finom  pnblio  life  tnd  from  the  govemmeiit  of  the 
coontry.  Its  poweriessneM  to  bring  about  any  change  at  home 
tnmed  all  the  new  enei^y  into  eympathy  with  a  straggle  against 
tyranny  abroad.  Publio  opinion  forced  France  to  ally  itsdf  with 
America  in  its  contest  for  liberty,  and  BVench  volnnteers  ander 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  joined  Washington's  annr.  But  while 
the  war  spread  more  wildly  throughout  the  nation  the  craving  for 
fheedom,  it  brought  on  the  government  financial  embarrusitent 
finom  which  it  could  only  fi-ee  itself  by  an  appeal  to  the  country 
at  laige.  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  resolved  to  summon  the  States- 
General,  which  had  not  met  since  the  time  of  Richeliea,  and  to 
appeal  to  the  nobles  to  waive  their  immunity  from  taxation.  EBs 
resolve  at  once  stirred  into  vigorous  life  everv  impulse  and  desire 
which  had  been  seething  in  the  minds  of  the  people;  and  ijhe 
States-General  no  sooner  met  at  Versailles  in  May,  1^80,  tlun  the 
fitbric  of  despotism  and  privilege  began  to  crumble.  A  rtting  in 
Paris  destroyed  the  Bastile,  and  the  capture  of  this  fortress  was 
taken  for  the  sign  of  a  new  era  of  constitutional  fr^dom  for  France 
and  for  Europe.  Every  where  men  thrilled  with  a  strange  joy  at 
the  tidings  of  its  ialL  *^  How  much  is  this  the  greatest  event  that 
ever  happened  in  the  world,**  Fox  cried  with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm. 
^  and  how  much  the  best  !** 

Pitt  regarded  the  approach  of  Fnmce  to  sentiments  of  Ebertv 
which  had  long  been  familiar  to  England  with  characteristic  coot 
ness,  but  with  no  distrust.  For  the  moment,  indeed,  his  attentioB 
was  distracted  by  an  attack  of  madness  which  visited  the  King  in 
1788,  and  by  the  claim  of  a  risfht  to  the  Regency  which  was  at 
once  advanced  by  the  Prince  ot  Wales.  ThePrince  belonged  to 
the  Whig  party;  and  Fox,  who  was  traveling  in  Italy,  hurried 
home  to  support  his  claim,  in  full  belief  that  the  Princess  Regency 
would  be  followed  by  his  own  return  to  power.  Pitt  successfnlly 
resisted  it  on  the  constitutional  ground  that  in  such  a  case  the 
right  to  choose  a  temporary  reeent,  under  what  limitations  it 
would,  lay  with  Parliament;  and  a  bill  which  confcn*ed  the  Re- 
gency on  the  Prince,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  was  already 
passing  the  Houses  when  the  recovery  of  the  King  put  an  end  to 
the  long  dis{)ute.  Abroad,  too,  Pitt's  difficulties  were  increasing. 
Russia  had  risen  into  greatness  under  Catharine  the  Second ;  and, 
Catharine  had  resolvea  from  the  first  on  the  annexation  of  Poland, 
the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
Russian  throne  at  Constantinople.  In  ner  first  aim  she  was  baffled 
for  the  moment  by  Frederick  the  6i*eat.  She  had  already  made 
herself  virtually  mistress  of  the  whole  of  Poland,  her  armies  oc- 
cupied the  kingdom,  and  she  had  seated  a  nominee  of  her  own  on 
its  throne,  when  Frederick,  in  union  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  the 
Second,  forced  her  to  admit  Grermany  to  a  share  of  the  spoiL  If 
the  first  Polish  partition  of  1773  brought  the  Russian  frontier 
westward  to  the  upper  watere  of  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper,  it 
gave  Galicia  to  Maria  Thei*esa,  and  West  Prussia  to  Frederick 
himself.  Foiled  in  her  first  aim,  she  waited  for  the  realization  of 
her  second  till  the  alliance  between  the  two  German  powers  was 
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at  an  end  throngh  the  resistance  of  Prussia  to  Joseph's  schemes 
for  the  annexation  of  Bavaria,  and  the  death  of  Frederick  removed 
her  most  watchful  foe.  Then,  in  1788,  Joseph  and  the  Empress 
joined  hands  for  a  partition  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  But  Prussia 
was  still  watchful,  and  England  was  no  longer  fettered  as  in  1773 
by  troubles  with  America.  The  friendship  established  by  Chat- 
ham between  the  two  countries,  which  had  been  suspended  by 
Bnte's  treachery,  and  all  but  destroyed  during  the  Northern  League 
of  Keutral  Powers,  had  been  restored  by  Pitt  through  his  co-oper- 
ation with  Frederick's  successor  in  the  restoration  of  the  Dutch 
Stadtholderate.  Its  political  weight  was  now  seen  in  the  alliance 
of  England,  Pmssia,  and  Holland  in  1789  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  A  gi-eat  European  struggle  seemed  at  hand ; 
and  in  such  a  struggle  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  France  was  ot 
the  highest  importance.  But  with  the  treaty  the  danger  passed 
away.  In  the  spring  of  1790  Joseph  died  broken-hearted  at  the 
failure  of  his  plans  and  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  his 
innovations ;  and  Austria  practically  withdrew  fVom  the  war  with 
the  Turks. 

Meanwhile  in  France  things  moved  fast.  By  breaking  down 
the  division  between  its  separate  orders  the  States-General  be- 
came a  National  Assembly,  and  abolished  the  privileges  of  the 
provincial  Parliaments,  of  the  nobles,  and  the  Church.  £i  October 
the  mob  of  Paris  marched  on  Versailles,  and  forced  both  King  and 
Assembly  to  return  with  them  to  the  capital ;  and  a  Constitution, 
hastily  put  together,  was  accepted  by  Ijcwis  the  Sixteenth  in  the 
stead  of  his  old  despotic  power.  To  Pitt,  the  tumult  and  disorder 
with  which  these  great  changes  were  wrought  seemed  transient 
matters.  In  January,  179\.,  he  still  believed  that  ''the  present 
convulsions  in  France  must  sooner  or  later  culminate  in  general 
harmony  and  regular  order,"  and  that  when  her  own  freedom  was 
established,  ^  France  would  stand  forth  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
powers  of  Europe."  But  the  coolness  and  good-will  with  which 
Pitt  looked  on  tne  Revolution  was  far  from  being  universal  in  the 
nation  at  large.  The  cautious  good-sense  of  the  bulk  of  English- 
men, their  love  of  order  and  law,  their  distaste  for  violent  changes 
and  for  abstract  theories,  as  well  as  their  reverence  for  the  past, 
were  fast  rousing  throughout  the  country  a  dislike  of  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  which  were  hurrying  on  across  the  Channel.  That 
the  dislike  passed  slowly  into  fear  and  hatred  was  due  above  all  to 
the  impassioned  efforts  of  Edmund  Burke.  Forty  years  before, 
Burke  had  come  to  London  as  a  poor  and  unknown  Irish  advent- 
urer. The  learning  which  made  him  at  once  the  fnend  of  John- 
son and  Reynolds,  and  the  imaginative  power  which  enabled  him 
ta  give  his  learning  a  living  shape,  promised  him  a  philosophical 
and  literary  career;  but  instinct  drew  Burke  to  pontics;  he  be- 
came secretary  to  Lord  Rockingham,  and  in  1765  entered  Parlia- 
mept  under  his  patronage.  His  speeches  on  the  Stamp  Acts  and 
the  American  War  soon  lifled  him  into  fame.  The  heavy  Quaker- 
like  figure,  the  little  wig,  the  round  spectacles,  the  cumbrous  roll 
of  paper  which  loaded  Burke's  pockety  gft^e  Uttle  promise  of  ft 
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great  orator  and  lets  of  the  diafaeteristioi  of  his  oratoiy — ^its  paa-* 
sionate  ardor,  ita  poetio  fimdy,  tta  amaiing  prodig^ity  of reaouroea; 
the  daailing  anoeetaioD  in  which  ironyi  pathos^  mveothre,  tender 
neai|  the  most  brilliant  word^iotores,  the  oooleat  uginiient  f<d* 
lowed  each  other.  It  waa  an  ekKmence  indeed  of  a  whoUy  new 
order  in  Engliah  experience.  Waipole'a  oleameaa  of  Btatemenk 
Chatham^a  appeala  to  emotioni  were  exchanged  for  the  impataboed 
expreesion  of  a  distinct  philosophy  of  politics.  ^  I  have  hsamed 
more  from  him  than  from  all  the  hookel  ever  read^**  Fox  exflbdm- 
ed  with  a  bnrst  of  generous  admiration.  The  philosophical  east 
of  Burke's  reasoning  waa  unaccompanied  bj  any  philowq>hical 
ooldnesa  of  tone  or  phrase.  The  gronndwori:,  indeed,  of  hia  natars 
was  poetia  His  ideas,  if  conceived  b^  the  reason,  took  shape  and 
color  from  the  splendor  and  fire  of  his  imagination.  A  nation  waa 
to  him  a  great  living  society,  so  complex  in  its  relations^  and  whose 
institutions  were  so  interWoven  witn  glorious  events  in  the  past, 
that  to  touch  it  rudely  waa  a  sacrilege.  Ita  constitution  was  no 
artificial  scheme  of  government,  but  an  exquisite  balance  of  eocial 
forces  which  was  in  itself  a  natural  outcome  of  its  histoiy  and  de- 
velopment In  the  Revolution  of  1688  Burke  saw  the  fated  close 
of  a  great  era  of  national  progress  which  Iiad  moved  on  **  from 
precedent  to  precedent.''  His  temper  waa  in  this  way  eonserva* 
tive,  but  his  conservatism  sprauff  not  from  a  love  of  inaction,  but 
from  a  sense  of  the  value  of  sociiu  order,  and  from  an  imaginatife 
reverence  for  all  that  existed.  Every  institution  was  hallowed  to 
him  by  the  clear  insight  with  which  he  discerned  its  relations  to 
the  past,  and  its  subtle  connection  with  the  social  fabric  around  it 
To  touch  even  an  anomaly  seemed  to  Bnrke  to  be  risking  the  min 
of  a  complex  structure  of  national  order  which  it  had  cost  centuries 
to  build  up.  *'The  equilibrium  of  the  Constitution,"  he  said,**  has 
something  so  delicate  nhout  it,  that  the  least  displacement  mar 
destroy  it."  **  It  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  matter  even  to  toucn 
80  complicated  a  machine."  Perhaps  the  readiest  refutation  of 
such  a  theory  was  to  be  found  in  its  influence  on  Burke's  practical 
dealing  with  politics.  It  left  him  hostile  to  all  movement  what- 
ever. He  gave  his  passionate  adhesion  to  the  helpless  inaction  of 
the  Whigs.  He  made  an  idol  of  Lord  Rockingham,  an  honest 
man,  but  the  weakest  of  partj  leaders.  He  strove  to  check  the 
corruption  of  Parliament  by  his  bill  for  civil  retrenchment,  but  he 
took  the  lead  in  defeating  all  plans  for  its  reform.  Though  he  was 
the  one  man  in  England  who  understood  with  Pitt  the  value  of 
free  industry,  he  struggled  bitterly  against  the  young  Minister's 
proposals  to  give  freedom  to  Irish  trade,  and  against  his  oommer 
cial  treaty  with  France.  His  work  seemed  to  be  that  of  investing 
with  a  gorgeous  poetry  the  policy  of  timid  content  which  the 
Whigs  had  Inherited  from  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  very  intensi- 
ty of  his  belief  in  the  natural  development  of  a  nation  seemed  to 
render  him  incapable  of  understanding  that  any  good  could  come 
from  particular  laws  or  special  reforms. 

It  was  easy  to  see  in  what  way  i^  temper  such  as  this  would  be 
stirred  by  the  changes  which  were  now  going  on  in  Franoe.    The 
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fall  of  the  Bastile,  which  kindled  enthnsiasm  in  Fox,  filled  Burke 
with  distrust.  '^  Whenever  a  separation  is  made  between  liberty 
and  justice,"  he  wrote  a  few  weeks  later, "  neither  is  safe."  The 
night  of  the  fourth  of  August,  when  the  privileges  of  every  class 
were  abolished,  filled  him  with  horror.  He  saw,  and  rightly  saw, 
in  it  the  critical  moment  which  revealed  the  character  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  his  part  was  taken  at  once.  ^^  The  French,"  he  cried 
in  January,  while  Pitt  was  foretelling  a  glorious  future  for  the  new 
^Constitution — ^^  the  French  have  shown  themselves  the  ablest  arch- 
itects of  ruin  who  have  hitherto  existed  in  the  world.  In  a  short 
Bpace  of  time  they  have  pulled  to  the  ground  their  army,  their 
navy,  their  commerce,  their  arts,  and  their  manufacturea"  But 
in  Parliament  he  stood  alone.  The  Whies,  though  distrustfully, 
followed  Fox  in  his  applause  of  the  Revolution.  The  Tories,  yet 
more  distrustfully,  followed  Pitt ;  and  Pitt  warmly  expressed  his 
sympathy  with  the  Constitutional  Government  which  was  ruling 
France.  At  this  moment,  indeed,  the  Revolutionary  party  gave  a 
signal  proof  of  its  friendship  for  England.  Irritated  by  an  En- 
glish settlement  at  Nootka  Sound,  in  California,  Spain  appealed  to 
France  for  aid  in  accordance  with  the  Family  Compact ;  and  the 
French  Ministry,  with  the  Constitutional  party  at  its  back,  resolved 
on  a  war  as  the  best  means  of  checking^  the  proeress  of  the  Rev- 
olution and  restoring  the  power  of  the  Crown,  "nie  Revolutionary 
party  naturally  opposed  this  design ;  after  a  bitter  struggle  the 
right  of  declaring  war,  save  with  the  sanction  of  the  Assembly, 
was  taken  from  the  King ;  and  all  danger  of  hostilities  passed 
awa^.  "TLe  French  Government,"  Pitt  asserted, "  was  bent  on 
cultivating  tne  most  unbounded  friendship  for  Great  Britain,"  and 
he  saw  no  reason  in  its  revolutionary  changes  why  Britain  should 
not  return  the  friendship  of  France.  He  saw  that  nothing  but 
the  joint  action  of  France  and  England  wonld  in  the  end  arrest 
the  troubles  of  Eastern  Europe.  His  intervention  foiled  for  the 
moment  a  fresh  effort  of  Prussia  to  rob  Poland  of  Dantzio  and 
Thorn.  But  though  Russia  was  still  pressing  Turkey  hard,  a 
Russian  war  was  so  unpopular  in  England  that  a  hostile  vote  in 
Parliament  forced  Pitt  to  discontinue  his  armaments;  and  a  fi*esh 
union  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  promised  at  this  juncture  to 
bring  about  a  close  of  the  Turkish  struggle,  promised  also  a  fresh 
attack  on  the  independence  of  Poland. 

But  while  Pitt  was  pleading  for  friendship  between  the  two 
countries,  Burke  was  resolved  to  make  friendship  impossible.  In 
Parliament,  as  we  have  seen,  he  stood  alone.  He  had  lon^ceased, 
in  fact,  to  have  any  hold  over  the  House  of  Commons.  ^The  elo- 
q^uence  which  had  vied  with  that  of  Chatham  during  the  discus- 
sions on  the  Stamp  Act  had  become  distasteful  to  the  bulk  of  its 
members.  The  length  of  his  speeches,  the  profound  and  philo- 
sophical character  of  his  argument,  the  splendor  and  oflen  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  illustrations,  his  passionate  earnestness,  his  want 
of  temper  and  discretion,  wearied  and  perplexed  the  squires  and 
merchants  about  him.  He  was  known  at  fast  as  ^^  the  ainner-bell 
pf  the  House,"  so  rapidly  did  its  benobea  thin  at  his  rising.    For 
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a  time  his  energies  fonnd  scope  in  the  impeachment  of  Hastings ; 
and  the  grandeur  of  his  appeals  to  the  justice  of  England  hushed 
detraction.  But  with  the  close  of  the  impeachment  his  repute  had 
again  fallen ;  and  the  approach  of  old  age — for  he  tvas  now  past 
sixty — seemed  to  counsel  retirement  from  an  assembly  where  ho 
6too(i  unpopular  and  alone.  But  age  and  disappointment  and 
loneliness  were  all  forgotten  as  Burke  saw  rising  across  the  Chan- 
nel the  embodiment  of  all  that  he  hated — a  Revolution  founded 
on  scorn  of  the  past,  and  threatening  with  ruin  the  whole  social 
fabric  which  the  past  had  reared ;  the  oixlered  structure  of  classes 
and  ranks  crumbling  before  a  doctrine  of  social  equality;  a  State 
rudely  demolished  and  reconstituted ;  a  Church  and  a  nobility 
swept  away  in  a  night.  Against  the  enthusiasm  of  wbfit  he  right- 
ly saw  to  be  a  new  political  religion  ho  resolved  to  rouse  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  old.  He  was  at  once  a  great  orator  and  a  great 
writer ;  and  now  that  the  House  was  deaf  to  his  voice,  he  appealed 
to  the  country  by  his  pen.  The  "  Reflections  on  the  French  Rev- 
olution," which  he  published  in  October,  1790,  not  only  denounced 
the  acts  of  rashness  and  violence  which  sullied  the  great  change 
that  France  had  wi*ou&^ht,  but  the  very  principles  from  which  the 
change  had  sprung,  liurkc^s  deep  sense  of  the  grandeur  of  social 
oixler,  of  the  value  of  that  continuity  in  human  affairs  ^^  without 
which  men  would  become  like  flies  in  a  summer,"  blinded  him  to 
all  but  the  faith  in  mere  rebellion,  and  the  yet  sillier  &ith  in  mere 
novelty  wliich  disguised  a  real  nobleness  of  aim  and  temper  even 
in  the  most  ardent  of  the  Revolutionists.  He  would  see  no  abuses 
in  the  past,  now  that  it  had  fallen,  or  any  thing  but  the  ruin  of 
society  in  the  future.  lie  preached  a  crusade  against  men  whom 
lie  regarded  as  the  foes  of  roliirion  and  civilization,  and  called  on 
the  armies  of  Europe  to  ])ut  down  a  Revolution  whose  principles 
threatened  everv  state  with  destruction. 

The  great  obstacle  to  such  a  crusade  was  Pitt ;  and  one  of  the 
grandest  outbursts  of  tlic  "  Reflections"  closed  with  a  bitter  taunt 
at  the  Minister.  "Tin,'  age  of  chivalry,"  l>urke  cried,  "is  c^one; 
tliat  of  sopl)isters,  economists,  and  calculators  has  succeedeci,  and 
tlie  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  forever,"  But  neither  taunts 
nor  invective  moved  Pitt  from  his  course.  At  the  moment  when 
the  "Reflections"  appeared,  he  gave  a  fresh  assurance  to  France 
of  his  resolve  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  crusade  against  the 
Revolution.  "This  country,"  he  wrote,  "means  to  persevere  in 
the  neutrality  hitherto  scrupulously  observed  with  respect  to  the 
internal  dissensions  of  France ;  and  from  which  it  will  never  de- 
part unless  the  conduct  held  there  make  it  indispensable  as  an 
act  of  self-defense."  So  far,  indeed,  was  he  from  sharing  the  reac- 
tionary panic  which  was  spreadincj  around  him,  that  he  chose  this 
time  for  supporting  Fox  in  his  Libel  Act,  a  measure  which,  by 
transferring  the  decision  on  what  was  libelous  in  any  publication 
from  the  judge  to  the  ^jiiry,  completed  the  freedom  of  the  press; 
and  himself  passed  in  1791  a  bill  which,  though  little  noticed 
among  the  storms  of  the  time,  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  his  achieve- 
ments.    He  boldly  put  aside  the  dread  which  had  been  roused  by 
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the  American  War  that  the  gift  of  self-goverameut  to  our  colonies 
would  serve  only  as  a  step  toward  their  secession  froin  the  moth- 
er coantrj,  and  established  a  House  of  Assembly  and  a  Council  in 
the  two  Canadas.  "  I  am  convinced,"  said  Fox,  who  gave  the 
measure  his  hearty  support,  '^  that  the  only  method  of  retaining 
distant  colonies  with  advantage  is  to  enable  them  to  govern  them- 
selves ;"  and  the  policy  of  the  one  statesman  as  well  as  the  fore- 
sight of  tlie  other  have  been  justified  by  the  later  history  of  our 
dependencies.  Nor  had  Burke  better  success  with  his  own  party. 
Fox  remained  an  ardent  lover  of  the  Revolution,  and  answered  a 
fresh  attack  of  Burke  upon  it  with  more  than  usual  warmth. .  A 
close  affection  had  bound  till  now  the  two  men  together ;  but  the 
fanaticism  of  Burke  declared  it  at  an  end.  ^' There  is  no  loss  of 
friendship,"  Fox  exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  tears.  '^  There 
is !"  Bunco  rejoined.  "  I  know  the  price  of  my  conduct.  Our 
friendship  is  at  an  end."  Within  the  walls  of  Parliament  Burke 
stood  utterly  alone.  His  "Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
Whigs,"  in  tfune,  1791,  failed  to  detach  a  follower  from  Fox.  Pitt 
coldly  counseled  him  rather  to  praise  tlie  English  Constitution 
than  to  rail  at  the  French.  ^'I  have  made  many  enemies  and  few 
friends,"  Burke  wrote  sadly  to  the  French  princes,  who  had  fled 
from  their  country  and  were  gathering  in  aims  at  Coblentz,  ^^  by 
the  part  I  have  taken."  But  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  slowly 
drifting  to  his  side.  A  sale  of  thirty  thousand  copies  showed  that 
the  "Keflections"  echoed  the  general  sentiment  of  Englishmen. 
The  mood  of  England,  indeed,  at  this  moment  was  unfavorable  to 
any  fair  appreciation  of  the  Revolution  across  the  Channel.  Her 
temper  was  above  all  industrial.  Men  who  were  working  hard 
and  fast  growing  rich,  who  had  the  narrow  and  practical  tui*n  of 
men  of  business,  looked  angrily  at  its  sudden  disturbance  of  order, 
its  restless  and  vague  activity,  its  rhetorical  appeals  to  human 
feeling,  its  abstract  and  often  empty  theories.  In  England  it  was 
a  time  of  political  content  and  social  well-being,  of  steady  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  of  a  powerful  religious  revival ;  and  the  insu- 
lar want  of  imaginative  interest  in  other  races  hindered  men  from 
seeing  that  every  element  of  this  content,  of  this  order,  of  this 
peaceful  and  harmonious  progress,  of  this  reconciliation  of  society 
and  religion,  was  wanting  abroad.  The  general  sympathy  which 
the  Revolution  had  at  first  attracted  passed  slowly  into  disgust 
at  the  violence  of  its  legislative  changes,  the  anarchy  of  the  conn- 
try,  the  bankruptcy  of  its  treasury,  and  the  Rowing  power  of  the 
mob  of  Paris.  Sympathy,  in  fact,  was  soon  limited  to  a  few  groups 
of  reformers  who  gathered  in  "  Constitutional  Clubs,"  and  whose 
reckless  language  only  furthered  the  national  reaction.  But  in 
spite  of  Burke's  appeals,  and  the  cries  of  the  nobles  who  had  fled 
from  France  and  longed  only  to  march  against  their  country,  Ea- 
rope  held  back  from  war,  and  Pitt  preserved  his  attitude  of  neu- 
trality, though  with  a  greater  appearance  of  reserve. 

So  anxious,  in  fact,  did  the  aspect  of  afbirs  in  the  East  make 
Pitt  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  France,  that  he  foiled  a 
plan  which  its  emigrant  nobles  had  formed  for  a  descent  on  the 
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FreDoh  coasts  ftiid  deelmred  foimallT  st  VknoA  thtt  Eoglaod  wooU 
renuun  tbaoiutely  nentiml  shoald  bostilitiM  arise  between  Fimnoe 
and  the  Emperor.  But  the  Emperor  was  as  anjuooa  to  avoid  a 
French  war  as  Pitt  liimselC  Thoagfa  Catharine,  now  her  war  with 
Turkey  was  over,  wished  to  plunge  the  two  German  powers  into 
a  straggle  with  the  Revolution,  whioh  would  leave  her  five  to  aa> 
nex  Pohnd  single-handed,  neither  Leopold  nor  Prussia  woidd  tie 
their  hands  bv  such  a  contest.  The  flight  of  Lewis  the  SizUendi 
from  Paris  in  June^  1  f  9 1,  brought  Europe  for  a  moment  to  the  vme 
of  war;  but  he  was  intercepted  and  brought  bade;  and  for  a  wi& 
the  danger  seemed  to  incline  the  Bevolutionuts  in  France  to  great- 
er moderation.  Lewis,  too,  not  only  accented  the  Gonstitution,  but 
pleaded  earnestly  with  the  Emperor  agamst  anv  armed  interven- 
tion as  certain  to  bring  ruin  to  his  throne.  In  tneir  oonfersnoe  at 
Filnltz,  therefore,  in  August,  Leopold  and  the  King  of  Prussia  eon- 
tented  themselves  with  a  vague  aeclaration  invitinjif  the  Enropeaa 
powers  to  co-operate  in  restoring  a  sound  form  orgovemment in 
f'rance,  availed  themselves  of  £igland*s  neutrality  to  refuse  sll 
militarv  aid  to  the  French  princes,  and  dealt  simply  with  the  a^ 
fiiirs  of  Poland.  But  the  peace  they  desired  soon  became  impos- 
ttble.  The  Constitutional  Royalists  in  France  availed  themsetvei 
of  the  irritation  caused  by  the  Declaration  of  Pilnits  to  aroMS 
agmn  the  cry  for  a  war  which,  as  they  hoped,  would  give  strength 
to  the  throne.  The  Jacobins,  on  the  other  band,  under  the  iimn^ 
enoe  of  the  *^  Girondists,**  or  deputies  from  the  south  of  France^ 
whose  aim  was  a  republic,  and  wno  saw  in  a  great  nationid  strug- 
gle the  means  of  overthrowing  the  monarchy,  decided,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Robespierre,  on  a  contest  with  the  Emperor. 
Both  parties  united  to  demand  the  breakins^  up  of  an  army  which 
the  emigrant  princes  had  formed  on  the  Rhine ;  and  though  Leo- 
pold assented  to  this  demand,  France  declared  war  against  his 
successor,  Francis,  in  April,  1792. 

Misled  by  their  belief  in  a  revolutionary  enthusiasm  in  En- 
gland, the  French  Constitutionalists  had  hoped  for  her  alliance  in 
this  war ;  but  though  Pitt  at  once  refused  aid,  and  stipulated 
that  Holland  must  remain  untouched,  he  promised  neutrality  even 
though  Belgium  should  for  a  time  be  occupied  by  a  French  army. 
In  the  same  temper  ho  announced  in  1792  a  reduction  of  military 
forces,  and  brought  forward  a  Peace  Budget  which  rested  on  a 
lar^e  remission  of  taxation.  But  peace  grew  hourly  more  imjpos- 
sibla  The  French  Revolutionists,  in  their  eagerness  to  find  an 
ally  in  their  war,  were  striving  by  intrigues  with  the  Constitution- 
al Clubs  to  arouse  the  spirit  in  England  which  thev  had  aroused 
in  France.  The  French  embassador,  Chauvelin,  boldly  protested 
against  a  proclamation  which  denounced  this  seditions  correspond- 
ence. Even  Fox,  at  such  a  moment,  declared  that  the  discussion 
of  Parliamentary  reform  was  inexpedient.  Meanwhile  Burke  was 
working  hard,  in  writings  whose  extravagance  of  style  was  for- 
gotten in  their  intensity  of  feeling,  to  spread  alarm  throughoat 
Europe.  He  had  from  the  first  encouraged  the  emigrant  princes 
to.taKC  arms,  and  sent  his  son  to  Join  the^l.at  Coblent&    ^Be 
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alannists,"  he  wrote  to  them ;  "  diffuse  terror !"  But  the  Royalist 
terror  which  he  sowed  had  at  last  aroused  a  revolutionary  terror 
in  France  itself.  At  the  threat  of  war  against  the  Emperor  the 
two  German  Courts  had  drawn  together,  and,  reluctantly  aban- 
doning all  hope  of  peace  with  France,  gathered  eighty  thousand 
men  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  advanced  slowly  in  Au- 
gust on  the  Meusa  France,  though  she  had  forced  on  the  strug- 
gle, was  really  almost  defenseless ;  her  army  in  Belgium  broke  at 
the  first  shock  of  arms  into  shameful  rout ;  and  the  panic,  spread- 
ing from  the  army  to  the  nation  at  large,  took  violent  and  horrible 
forms.  At  the  first  news  of  Brunswick's  advance  the  mob  of  Paris 
broke  into  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  Auenst ;  and  on  its  demand 
Lewis,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Assenibly,  was  suspended  from 
his  office  and  imprisoned  in  the  Temple.  From  this  moment  the 
Revolution — ^if  by  the  Revolution  we  mean  the  progress  of  France 
toward  political,  social,  and  religious  freedom — was  at  an  end.  The 
populace  of  Paris,  with  the  Commune  of  Paris  at  its  head,  imposed 
Its  will  upon  the  Assembly  and  upon  the  nation.  The  only  changes 
which  France  was  for  a  long  time  to  experience  were  changes  of 
masters ;  but  whether  the  Commune  or  the  Directory  or  Bonaparte 
were  its  despot,  the  government  was  a  simple  despotism.  And 
despotism,  as  ever,  began  its  work  with  bloodshed  and  terror. 
While  General  Dumonriez  by  boldness  and  adroit  negotiations 
an*ested  the  progress  of  the  Allies  in  the  defiles  of  the  Argonne, 
bodies  of  paid  murderers  butchered  in  September  the  Royalist 
prisoners  who  crowded  the  jails  of  Paris,  with  a  view  of  infiueno- 
mg  the  elections  to  a  new  Convention  which  met  to  proclaim  the 
abolition  of  royalty.  The  retreat  of  Brunswick's  army,  whose  num- 
bers had  been  reduced  by  disease  till  an  advance  on  Paris  became 
impossible,  and  a  brilliant  victory  won  by  Dnmouriez  at  Jemappes 
which  laid  the  Netherlands  at  his  feet,  turned  the  panic  ot  the 
French  into  a  wild  self-confidence.  In  November  the  Convention 
decreed  that  France  offered  the  aid  of  her  soldiers  to  all  nations 
who  would  strive  for  freedom.  '^  All  governments  are  our  ene- 
mies," said  its  President;  '^all  peoples  are  our  allies."  In  the 
teeth  of  treaties  signed  only  two  years  before,  and  without  any 
pretext  for  war,  the  French  Government  resolved  to  attack  Hol- 
land, and  ordered  its  generals  to  enforce  by  arms  the  opening  of 
the  Scheldt 

To  do  this  was  to  force  England  into  war.  Public  opinion  was 
pressing  harder  day  by  day  upon  Pitt.  The  horror  of  the  massa- 
cres of  September,  the  hideous  despotism  of  the  Parisian  mob,  had 
done  more  to  estrange  England  from  the  Revolution  than  all  the 
eloqaence  of  Burke.  But  even  while  withdrawing  our  Minister 
from  Paris  on  the  imprisonment  of  the  King,  Pitt  clung  stubbom- 
Iv  to  the  hope  of  peaca  He  had  hindered  Holland  from  joining 
the  coalition  against  France.  His  hope  was  to  bring  the  war  to 
an  end  through  English  mediation,  and  to  ^*  leave  France,  which 
I  believe  is  the  best  way,  to  arrange  its  own  internal  affairs  as  it 
ean."  No  honr  of  Pitt's  life  is  so  mat  as  the  hour  when  he  stood 
alone  in  England,  and  refased  to  bow  to  the  growbg  ory  of  the 
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nation  lor  war.  Even  the  news  of  the  Septembv  maasaeraa  oonld 
only  force  from  him  a  hope  that  France  might  abstain  fiom  any 
war  of  conquest  and  escape  from  its  sodal  anarchy.  In  October 
the  French  agent  in  England  reported  that  Pitt  was  about  to  reo- 
ogntse  the  Republic.  At  the  opening  of  November  he  still  prcaed 
on  Holland  a  stead ▼  neatralitjr-  It  was  FranoCiand  notEigland, 
which  at  last  wrenched  from  his  gnm  the  peace  to  which  he  clung 
so  desperately.  The  decree  of  die  Convention  and  the  attaA  on 
the  Dutch  left  hini  no  choice  but  war,  for  it  was  imposrible  for 
Kigland  to  endure  a  French  fleet  at  Antwerp,  or  to  desMrt  alUes 
like  the  United  Provinces.  But  even  in  December  the  news  of  the 
approaching  partition  of  Poland  nerved  him  to  a  last  stn^^le  ftr 
peace ;  he  oTOred  to  aid  Austria  in  acauirinff  Bavaria  if  she  would 
make  terms  with  France,  and  pledged  nimseUTto  France  to  abstain 
from  war  if  that  power  would  cease  from  violating  the  independ- 
ence of  her  neighbor  states.  But  across  the  CShannel  his  mMera- 
tion  was  only  taken  for  fear,  while  in  Encrland  the  general  mourn- 
ing which  followed  on  the  news  of  the  French  King^s  exeontioB 
showed  the  growing  ardor  for  the  inevitable  contest.  Both  sides 
now  ceased  from  diplomatic  communications^  and  in  Februaryi 
1 798,  France  issued  her  Declaration  of  Wan 
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{AmikoritUM, — To  those  mentioned  before  we  maj  ftdd  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridia; 
the  Uves  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Eldon,  and  Lord  Sidmoath ;  Bomillj's  Mesh 
oirs ;  Lord  Comwallis's  Correspondence ;  Mr.  Yonng**  Life  of  Lord  Liverpool ;  tbs 
Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  Lord  Colchester,  and  LcNrd  Auck- 
land. For  the  general  history  of  England  at  this  time,  see  Alison's  ''History  of 
finrope;"  for  its  military  histor}*,  Sir  William  Napier*s  ''History  of  the  Peninsular 
War."] 

From  the  moment  when  France  declared  war  against  England 
Pitt's  power  was  at  an  end.  His  pride,  his  immovable  firmness, 
and  the  general  confidence  of  the  nation  still  kept  him  at  the  head 
of  affairs ;  but  from  this  moment  he  drifted  along  with  a  tide  of 
popular  feeling  which  he  never  fully  understood.  The  very  ex- 
cellences of  his  character  unfitted  him  for  the  conduct  of  a  war. 
He  was  in  fact  a  Peace  Minister,  forced  into  war  by  a  panie  and 
enthusiasm  which  he  shared  in  a  very  small  degree,  and  unaided 
by  his  father's  gifl  of  at  once  entering  into  the  sympathies  and 
passions  around  him,  or  of  rousing  passions  and  sympathies  in  re- 
turn. Politically  indeed  his  task  at  home  became  an  easy  one,  for 
the  nation  was  united  by  its  longing  to  fight.  Even  the  bulk  of 
the  Whigs,  with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lords  Fitzwilliam  and 
Spenser,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  at  their  head,  deserted  Fox  when  he 
remained  fii*m  in  his  love  of  France  and  of  the  Revolution,  and 
gave  their  support  to  the  Ministry.  Abroad  all  seemed  at  first  to 
go  ill  for  France.  She  was  girt  in  by  a  ring  of  enemies :  the  Em- 
peror, Prussia,  Saxony,  Sardinia,  and  Spain  were  leagaed  in  arms 
against  her,  and  their  efforts  were  seconded  by  oivil  war.    The 
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peasaots  of  Poitoa  and  Brittany  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Revo- 
lutionary government.  Marseilles  and  Lyons  wei-e  driven  into  in- 
sarrection  bv  the  Jacobins,  as  the  more  violent  leadera  who  had 
now  seised  the  supreme  power  wei*e  called,  and  a  great  naval  port, 
that  of  Toulon,  not  only  hoisted  the  Royalist  flag,  but  admitted 
an  English  garrison  within  its  walls.  The  French  armies  had  al- 
ready been  diiven  back  from  Belgium  and  across  the  Rhine,  when 
ten  thousand  English  soldiers,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  joined  the 
Aastrians  in  Flanders  in  1793.  But  the  chance  of  crushing  the 
Revolution  was  lost  by  the  greed  and  incapacity  of  the  allied 
powers.  Russia,  as  Pitt  had  foreseen,  was  now  free  to  carry  out 
ner  schemes  in  the  East;  and  Austria  and  Prussia  turned  from 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  French  war  to  the  final  paitition 
of  Poland.  The  allies  frittered  away  in  sieges  the  force  which 
was  ready  for  an  advance  into  the  heart  of  France,  until  tho  re- 
volt of  the  West  and  South  was  alike  drowned  iu  blood.  What- 
ever were  the  crimes  and  violence  of  the  Jacobin  leaders  at  this 
critical  moment,  France  felt  in  spite  of  them  the  value  of  the  Rev- 
olntion,  and  rallied  enthusiastically  to  its  support  In  1794  the 
English  were  driven  from  Toulon  by  a  youn^  artillery  officer  from 
Corsica,  whose  name  was  to  become  famous.  Napoleon  Bonaparte ; 
while  a  victory  at  Fleurus  again  made  the  French  mastera  of  the 
Netherlands.  At  this  moment,  too,  the  overthrow  and  death  of 
their  leader,  Maximilian  RobespieiTe,  brought  about  the  downfall 
of  the  Jacobins ;  and  a  more  moderate  government  which  succeed- 
ed, the  government  of  the  Directory,  united  the  whole  people  in 
the  defense  of  the  countrv.    Victory  every  where  followed  on  the 

Sigantic  efforts  with  which  France  met  the  coalition  aj^ainst  it. 
pain  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace,  the  Sardinians  were  driven  over 
the  Alps,  the  provinces  along  the  Rhine  were  wrested  from  the 
Austrians,  and  the  starving  and  unshod  soldiera  of  the  Republic 
threw  back  the  English  army  from  the  Waal  and  the  Meuse  and 
entered  Amsterdam  in  triumph. 

The  victories  of  France  broke  np  the  confederacy  which  had 
threatened  it  with  destruction.  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Prussia 
hastened  to  make  peace  with  the  French  Republic.  Pitt  himself 
became  earnest  for  peace.  He  was  indeed  without  means  of  effi- 
ciently carrying  on  the  war.  The  English  army  was  small  and 
without  military  experience,  while  its  leadera  were  utterly  incapa- 
ble. "  Wo  have  no  general,''  wrote  Lord  Grenville,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  *' out  some  old  woman  in  a  red  ribbon."  Nor 
were  weakness  and  defeat  Pitt's  only  ground  for  desiring  the  close 
of  the  war.  Inflexible  and  impassive  as  he  seemed,  he  felt  bit- 
terly that  the  contest  was  undoing  all  that  he  had  done.  The 
growth  of  the  public  burdens  was  terrible.  If  England  was  with- 
out soldiers,  she  had  wealth,  and  Pitt  was  forced  to  turn  her 
wealth  into  an  engine  of  war.  He  became  the  paymaster  of  the 
Coalition,  and  his  subsidies  brought  the  allied  armies  into  the 
field.  Immense  loans  were  raised  for  this  purpose,  and  for  a  war 
expenditure  at  home  which  was  as  useless  as  it  was  extravagant. 
The  public  debt  rose  by  leaps  and  bounds.    Taxation,  which  had 
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reached  iU  lowest  point  under  Pitt*8  peace  admfaiistTmtloB,  numnt* 
ed  to  a  height  nndreamed  of  before.  The  pablio  eiiAnrii^  was  in* 
creased  by  a  general  panie.  Bnrke  had  been  only  too  anoeeaefid 
in  hie  resolve  to  ^  diflnse  the  terror.**  The  partisans  of  Franoe  and 
of  Repoblicanism  in  Buglaud  were  in  reality  but  a  lew  haadfols  of 
men,  who  played  at  gathering  oonventions  and  at  calling  theoii 
selves  ettiiens  and  patriots  in  ohildirii  imitation  of  what  was  go- 
ing on  aoross  the  Channel  Bnt  the  dread  of  revolvtIoH  aeon 
pMsed  beyond  the  bonnds  of  reason.  Even  Pitt^  thoogh  Mill  ut- 
terly untooohed  by  the  political  reaction  aronnd  him|  was  ahakea 
by  the  dream  of  sodal  danser,  and  believed  in  the  existence  ^ 
^thonsands  of  bandits^*'  who  were  ready  to  rise  against  the 
throne,  to  mnrder  every  landlord,  and  to  sack  London.  ''IWnc  ii 
no  fool,**  he  said  to  his  niece,  who  footed  tohim  ^The  Bights  of 
Man,**  in  which  that  aathor  had  vmdicated  the  principlea  of  the 
Revolation ;  ^  he  is  perhaps  right ;  bnt  if  I  did  what  he  waats^  I 
should  have  thousands  or  bamlits  on  m^  hands  UMnorrow,  and 
London  burned.**  He  shared  the  belief  m  a  sodal  danger  with 
Parliament  and  with  the  nation  at  large.  The  Habeas  Oorpua  Ast 
was  suspended,  a  bill  against  seditious  assemblies  restricted  the 
liberty  of  public  meeting,  and  a  wider  scope  was  given  to  ths 
Statute  of  Treasons.  Prosecution  after  prosecution  waa  directed 
against  the  press;  the  sermons  of  some  aissenting  ministers  were 
indicted  as  seditious;  and  the  conventions  of  sympathiaers  with 
France  were  roughly  broken  up.  The  worst  excesses  of  the  panic 
were  witnessed  in  Scotland,  where  young  Whigs,  whose  only  ^ 
fense  was  an  advocacy  of  Parliamentary  reform,  were  sentenced 
to  transportation,  and  where  a  bmtal  jnd^e  openly  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  practice  of  torture  in  seditious  cases  should  have 
faUen  into  disuse.  In  England,  however,  the  social  panic  soon 
passed  away  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come.  In  1794  three  leaders 
of  the  Corresponding  Society,  a  body  which  professed  sympathy 
with  France — Hardy,  Thelwall,  and  Home  Tooke — were  brought  to 
trial  on  a  charge  of  high -treason,  but  their  acquittal  proved  that 
the  terror  was  over.  Save  for  occasional  riots,  to  which  the  poor 
were  goaded  by  sheer  want  of  bread,  no  social  disturbance  appear- 
ed in  England  through  the  twenty  years  of  the  war. 

But  though  failure  abroad  and  panic  and  suffering  at  home 
made  Pitt  earnest  to  close  the  struggle  with  the  Revolution,  he 
stood  almost  alone  in  his  longings  for  peace.  The  nation  at  lar^ 
was  still  ardent  for  war,  and  its  ardor  was  fired  by  Burke  in  bis 
"  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,"  which  denounced  Pittas  attempt 
1796  to  negotiate  with  Fi*ance.     Nor  was  France  less  ardent 


m 


I  for  war  than  England.  Her  victories  had  roused  hopes  of  wider 
conquests,  and  though  General  Morean  was  foiled  in  a  march  on 
Vienna,  the  wonderful  successes  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who 
now  took  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  laid  Piedmont 
at  her  feet.  The  year  1797  saw  Lombardy  conquered  in  a  single 
campaign ;  and  while  Spain  allied  herself  with  France,  and  Prus- 
sia concluded  a  treaty  of  amity,  Austria  was  forced  to  purchase 
peace  in  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  by  the  cession  of  the  Neth- 
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erlands  and  Milanese  to  the  French  Republic.  England  was  left  i 
without  a  single  ally.  Her  credit  bad  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  \ 
the  alarm  of  a  French  invasion  brought  about  a  suspension  of  cash  | 
payments  on  the  part  of  the  Bank,  while  a  mutiny  of  the  fleet 
which  continued  for  three  months  was  ended  by  humiliatinsr  con- 
ceflfiiona.  It  was  in  this  darkest  hour  of  the  struggle  that  Burke 
passed  away,  protesting  to  the  last  against  the  peace  which,  in 
spite  of  his  previous  failure,  Pitt  tried  in  1797  to  negotiate  at  Lille. 
But  the  Minister's  efforts  were  again  foiled  by  the  unquenched  ha- 
tred of  the  two  nations.  A  French  threat  of  invasion  put  an  end 
to  the  depression  and  disunion  which  had  grown  up  in  England. 
Credit  revived,  and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  taxation  a  public 
sabsoription  poured  two  millions  into  the  Treasury  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  Great  military  and  naval  triumphs  restored 
the  confidence  of  the  nation.  In  rejecting  Pitt's  offers  of  peace 
the  Directory  had  counted  on  a  rising  which  was  looked  tor  in 
Ireland,  and  on  a  war  in  India  where  Tippoo  Sahib,  the  successor 
of  Hyder  Ali  in  Mysore,  had  vowed  to  drive  the  English  from  the 
sonth.  But  in  1798  the  Irish  rising^  was  crushed  in  a  defeat  of  the 
insurgents  at  Vinegar  Hill ;  and  Tippoo's  death  in  the  storm  of 
his  own  capita],  Seringapatam,  only  saved  him  from  witnessing  the 
English  conquest  of  Mysore.  A  yet  greater  success  awaited  the 
British  flag  at  sea.  Throughout  the  war  England  had  maintained 
her  naval  supremacy,  and  the  triumphs  of  her  seamen  were  in 
strange  contrast  with  her  weakness  on  land.  At  the  outset  of  the 
contest  the  French  fleet  was  defeated  and  crippled  by  Lord  Howe 
in  a  victory  which  bore  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  won, 
June  21st,  1794.  When  Spain  joined  the  French,  her  fleet  was  at- 
tacked in  1796  by  Admiral  Jervis  off  Cape  St. Vincent,  and  driven 
with  terrible  loss  back  to  Cadiz.  When  Holland  was  conquered 
by  France,  her  navy  was  used  by  the  conquerors  to  attack  the 
Einglish  in  the  Channel  with  a  view  to  a  descent  on  Ireland.  But 
the  Dutch  fleet  from  the  Texel  was  met  by  a  fleet  under  Admiral 
Duncan,  and  almost  annihilated  in  a  battle  off  Camperdown  in 
1797,  an  obstinate  struggle  which  showed  the  Hollanders  still 
worthy  of  their  old  renown.  The  next  year  saw  the  crowning 
victory  of  the  Nile.  After  his  successes  in  Italy  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte nad  conceived  the  design  of  a  conquest  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
a  march  upon  Constantinople,  and  the  subjection  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Only  the  first  step  in  this  vast  project  was  fated  to  be 
realized.  He  landed  in  Egypt,  and  by  a  defeat  of  the  Mamelukes 
soon  reduced  that  country  to  submission.  But  the  thirteen  men- 
of-war  which  had  escorted  his  expedition  were  found  by  Admiral 
Nelson  in  Aboukir  Bay,  moored  close  to  the  shore  in  a  line  guard- 
ed at  either  end  by  gun-boats  and  batteries.  Nelson  resolved  to 
thmst  his  own  ships  between  the  French  and  the  shore ;  his  flag- 
ship led  the  way;  and  after  a  terrible  fight  of  twelve  hours,  nine 
of  the  French  vessels  were  captured  and  destroyed,  two  were 
burned,  and  five  thousand  French  seamen  were  killed  or  made 
prisoners. 
The  battle  of  the  Nile  and  the  failure  of  Bonaparte  in  an  inva- 
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8ion  of  Syria  ftided  Pitt  to  reyive  the  coftlttion  of  the  OontinetaUl 
powers  against  Fnnoe.  A  nnion  of  the  Rassian  and  Anstrian  a^ 
mies  drove  the  French  back  again  across  the  Alps  and  the  Rhinei 
Italy  and  the  Rhineland  were  lost,  and  only  the  tenacity  of  Gk»- 
eral  Mnnena  held  Switserland  for  the  Repnblia  The  part  which 
England  took  in  this  stmegle  was  an  inrasion  of  Holland  fay  a 
force  nnder  the  Dake  of  York,  which  ended  in  miserable  fiiitnre; 
bat  an  English  captain,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  fmled  Bonaparte*s  vn^ 
ects  on  Syria  by  his  defense  of  Acre,  ana  the  French  genera^  de- 
spairinff  of  further  saccess,  abandoned  his  army,  which  sarrender^ 
ed  at  alater  time  to  a  British  expedition,  and  retnmed  to  Eorope. 
The  confidence  of  Ktt  in  the  success  of  the  Coalition  for  the  first 
time  blinded  him  to  the  opening  for  peace  that  oflbied  itself  in  tiie 
new  position  of  French  affiurs  which  was  brought  tbont  br  Bona* 
parte^s  return,  by  his  overthrow  of  the  IKrectory,  and  his  ewration 
to  Uie  office  of  lArst  Consul  of  the  Republic.  His  oflbrs  of  peace 
were  no  doubt  intended  simply  to  dissolve  the  Coalition, andgain 
breathing-time  for  a  new  or^nisation  of  France  and  a  new  attack 
on  Europe:  but  their  rejection  by  England  was  intemperate  and 
unwise.  The  militaiy  genius  of  the  First  Consul,  however,  soon 
reversed  the  hopes  of  the  Allies.  In  1800  he  crossed  the  St.  Be^ 
nard,and  by  his  victory  at  Marengo  forced  Austria  to  conclude  a 
peace  at  Lunevillo  which  fixed  the  frontiers  of  France  at  the 
Rhine,  and  established  a  Cisalpine  Republic,  entirely  dependent  on 
her,  in  Lombardy.  At  the  same  time,  the  surrender  to  Englsnd 
of  the  island  of  Malta,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  b^  a  French  fleet,  and  had  ever  since  been  blockaded  by 
English  ships,  stirred  the  resentment  of  the  Czar  Peter,  who  looked 
on  himself  as  the  patron  of  the  Knights ;  and  at  his  instigation 
Sweden  and  Denmark  loined  Russia  m  a  league  of  armed  neutral- 
ity, and  protested  against  the  right  of  search  by  which  England 
prevented  the  importation  to  France  in  neutral  vessels  of  materials 
which  might  be  nsed  in  war. 

But  it  was  at  this  moment,  when  England  stood  once  more  alone, 
that  Pitt  won  the  greatest  of  his  political  triumphs  in  the  nnion  of 
Ireland  with  Enfifland.  The  history  of  Ireland,  from  its  conquest 
by  William  the  Third  up  to  this  time,  is  one  which  no  Englishman 
can  recall  without  shame.  Since  the  surrender  of  Limerick  every 
Catholic  Irishman,  and  there  were  five  Catholics  to  every  Protest- 
ant, had  been  treated  as  n  stranger  and  a  foreigner  in  his  own 
country.  The  House  of  Lords,  the  House  of  Commons,  the  right 
of  voting  for  representatives  in  Parliament,  the  magistracy,  all 
corporate  offices  in  towns,  all  ranks  in  the  army,  the  bench,  the 
bar,  the  whole  administration  of  government  or  justice,  were  dosed 
against  Catholics.  Few  Catholic  landowners  had  been  left  by 
the  sweeping  confiscations  which  had  followed  the  successive 
revolts  of  the  island,  and  oppressive  laws  forced  even  these  few, 
with  scant  exceptions,  to  profess  Protestantism.  Necessity,  indeed, 
had  brought  about  a  practical  toleration  of  their  religion  and  their 
worship ;  but  in  all  social  and  political  matters  the  native  Catholics, 
in  other  words  the  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
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were  simply  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  their  Protest- 
ant masters,  who  still  looked  on  themselves  as  mere  settlers,  who 
boasted  of  their  Scotch  or  English  extraction,  and  who  regarded 
the  name  of  **  Irishman  "  as  an  insult  But  small  as  was  this  Prot- 
estant body,  one  half  of  it  fared  little  better,  as  far  as  power  was 
concerned,  than  the  Catholics ;  for  the  Presbyterians,  who  form- 
ed the  bnlk  of  the  Ulster  settlers,  were  shut  out  by  law  from  all 
civil,  military,  and  municipal  offices.  The  administration  and 
justice  of  the  country  were  thus  kept  rigidly  in  the  hands  of 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  a  Dody  which  comprised  about 
a  twelfth  of  the  population  of  the  island ;  while  its  government 
was  practically  monopolized  bv  a  few  great  Protestant  landown- 
ers. The  rotten  boroughs,  which  had  originally  been  created  to 
make  the  Irish  Parliament  dependent  on  the  Crown,  had  by  this 
time  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the  adjacent  landlords,  whose 
command  of  these  made  them  mastei*s  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  they  formed  in  person  the  House  of  Peers.  To  such  a  length 
bad  this  system  been  carried  that  at  the  time  of  the  Union  more 
than  sixty  seats  were  in  the  hands  of  three  families  alone — that  of 
Lord  Downshire,  of  the  Ponsonbys,  and  of  the  Beresfords.  One 
half  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  fact,  was  returned  by  a  small 
group  of  nobles,  who  were  recognized  as  "  parliamentary  under- 
takers," aud  who  undeitook  to  *' manage"  Parliament  on  their 
own  terms.    Irish  politics  were  for  these  men  a  mere  means  of 

Enblic  plunder ;  they  were  glutted  with  pensions,  preferments,  and 
ribea  m  hard  cash  in  return  for  their  services;  they  were  the 
advisers  of  every  lord-lieutenant,  and  the  practical  governors  of 
the  country.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected ;  and 
for  more  than  a  century  Ireland  was  the  worst-governed  country 
in  Europe.  That  its  government  was  not  even  woi*se  than  it  was, 
was  due  to  its  connection  with  England  and  the  subordination  of 
its  Parliament  to  the  English  Privy  Council.  The  Irish  Parlia- 
ment had  no  power  of  originating  legislative  or  financial  measures, 
and  could  only  say  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  to  acts  submitted  to  it  by  the 
Priv^  Council  in  England.  The  English  Parliament,  too.  claimed 
the  right  of  binding  Ireland  as  well  as  England  by  its  enactments, 
and  one  of  its  statutes  transferred  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Irish  Peerage  to  the  English  House  of  JLords.  Galling  as  these 
restrictions  were  to  the  plundering  aristocracy  of  Ireland,  they 
formed  a  useful  check  on  its  tyranny.  But  as  if  to  compensate  for 
the  benefits  of  this  protection,  England  did  her  best  to  annihilate 
Irish  commerce  and  to  ruin  Irish  agriculture.  Statutes  passed  by 
the  jealousy  of  English  landowners  forbade  the  export  of^Irish  cat- 
tle or  sheep  to  English  ports.  The  export  of  wool  was  forbidden, 
lest  it  might  interfere  with  the  profits  of  English  wool-growers. 
Poverty  was  thus  added  to  the  curse  of  misgovernment,  and  pov- 
erty deepened  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  native  population,  till 
famine  turned  the  country  into  a  hell. 

The  bitter  lesson  of  the  last  conquest,  however,  long  sufiiced  to 
check  all  dreams  of  revolt  among  the  natives,  and  the  murders 
and  riots  which  sprang  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  n^eneral  mis- 
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enr  and  diteontent  were  loi^hly  repreifed  by  the  rafiag  dai^ 
When  revolt  threatened  at  kst^  the  threat  oame  from  the  ruling 
oUuM  it8el£  Some  timid  eflforte  made  b j  the  Engliah  Oovemmenl; 
at  the  aoceasion  of  George  the  Third  to  control  ita  tyranny  were 
answered  by  a  refnaal  of  money  bills,  and  by  a  cry  tost  the  removal 
of  the  checks  imposed  on  the  independence  of  the  Iridi  Farlift- 
ment.  Bnt  it  was  not  till  the  Amencan  war  that  this  cry  bMame 
a  political  dangw.  The  threat  of  a  French  invasion  and  the  want 
of  any  regular  force  to  oppose  it  compelled  the  Government  to 
call  on  Irdand  to  provide  n>r  its  own  dfefense,  and  fiirty  thousand 
volunteers  appeared  in  arms  in  1779.  The  force  was  wholly  a 
Protestant  one,  commanded  by  Protestant  officers,  and  it  was 
turned  to  account  by  the  Protestant  aristocracy.  Threats  of  an 
armed  revolt  backed  the  eloquence  of  two  Parliamentary  leader^ 
Orattan  and  Flood,  in  their  demand  of  ** Irish  independence;**  and 
the  Volunteers  bid  for  the  sympathy  of  the  native  Catholics^  who 
looked  with  indifference  on  these  quarrels  of  their  masters,  by 
claiming  for  them  a  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion  and  of  some  of  their  mobt  oppressive  disi^ 
bilities.  So  real  was  the  danger  that  England  was  forced  to  pve 
way ;  and  Lord  Rockingham  induced  the  British  Parliament  to 
abandon,  in  1783,  the  judicial  and  legislative  supremacy  it  had  tUI 
then  asserted  over  that  of  Ireland.  From  this  moment  Enghuid 
and  Ireland  were  simply  held  together  by  the  &ct  that  the  sover- 
eign of  the  one  island  was  also  the  sovereign  of  the  other.  Dm>- 
insp  the  next  eighteen  years  Ireland  was  **  independent  ;'*  but  its 
indepeudence  was  a  mere  name  for  the  uncontrolled  rule  of  s 
few  Doblo  families.  The  victory  of  the  Volunteers  had  been  won 
simply  to  the  profit  of  the  "  undertakers,"  who  returned  the  ma- 
jority of  members  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  them- 
selves formed  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.  The  suspension  of  any 
control  or  interference  from  England  left  Ireland  at  these  men's 
mercy,  and  they  soon  showed  that  they  meant  to  keep  it  for  them- 
selves. When  the  Catholics  claimed  admission  to  the  franchise 
or  to  equal  civil  rights  as  a  reward  for  their  aid  in  the  late  strug- 
gle, their  claim  was  rejected.  A  similar  demand  of  the  Presby- 
terians, who  had  formed  a  good  half  of  the  Volunteers,  for  the 
removal  of  their  disabilities  was  equally  set  aside.  Even  Grattan, 
when  he  pleaded  for  a  reform  which  would  make  the  Parliament 
at  least  a  fair  representative  of  the  Protestant  Englishry,  utterly 
failed.  The  ruling  class  found  government  too  profitable  to  share 
it  with  other  possessors.  It  was  only  by  hard  bribery  that  the 
English  Government  could  secure  their  co-operation  in  the  simplest 
measures  of  administration.  ^'  If  ever  there  was  a  country  unfit 
to  govern  itself,"  said  Lord  Hutchinson,  *^  it  is  Ireland.  A  corrupt 
aristocracy,  a  ferocious  commonalty,  a  distracted  Government,  a 
divided  people !"  The  real  character  of  this  Parliamentary  rule 
was  seen  in  the  rejection  of  Pitt's  oflTer  of  free  trade.  In  Pitt's 
eyes  the  danger  of  Ireland  lay  not  so  much  in  its  factious  aristoc- 
racy as  in  the  misery  of  the  people  they  governed.  Although  the 
Irish  Catholics  were  held  down  by  the  brute  force  of  their  Prot- 
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estant  ralers.  he  saw  that  their  discontent  was  growing  fast  into 
rebellion,  and  that  one  secret  of  their  discontent  at  any  rate  lay 
in  Irish  poverty,  a  poverty  increased,  if  not  originally  brought  about, 
by  the  jealous  exclusion  of  Irish  products  from  their  natural  mar- 
kets in  England  itself.  One  of  his  first  commercial  measures  put 
an  end  to  this  exclusion  by  a  bill  which  established  freedom  of 
trade  between  the  two  islands.  But  though  he  met  successfully 
the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  English  farmers  and  manufacturers, 
he  was  foiled  by  the  factious  ignorance  of  the  Irish  landowners, 
and  his  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Irish  Parliament.  So  utterly 
was  he  discouraged  that  only  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle,  and  the  efforts  wluch  France  at  once  made  to  excite 
rebellion  among  the  Irish  Catholics,  roused  him  to  fresh  measures 
of  conciliation  and  good  government  In  1792  he  forced  on  the 
Irish  Parliament  measures  for  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  the 
electoral  franchise,  and  to  civil  and  military  offices  within  the 
island,  which  promised  to  open  a  new  eiTi  of  religious  liberty. 
But  the  promise  came  too  late.  The  hope  of  conciliation  was 
lost  in  the  fast  rising  tide  of  religious  and  social  passion.  An  as- 
sociation of ''  United  Irishmen,^'  begun  among  the  Protestants  of 
Ulster  with  a  view  of  obtaining  Parliamentary  reform,  drifted  into 
a  correspondence  with  France  and  projects  of  insurrection.  The 
Catholic  peasantry,  brooding  over  their  misery  and  their  wrongs, 
were  equally  stirred  by  the  news  from  France ;  and  their  discon- 
tent broke  out  in  the  outrages  of "  Defenders "  and  ^'Peep-oMay 
Boys,^'  who  held  the  country  in  terror.  For  a  while,  however,  the 
Protestant  landowners,  banded  together  in  '^  Orange  Societies," 
held  the  country  down  by  sheer  terror  and  bloodshed. 

At  last  the  smouldering  discontent  and  disaffection  burst  into 
flame.  Ireland  was  in  fact  driven  into  rebellion  by  the  lawless 
cmelty  of  the  Orange  yeomanry  and  the  English  troops.  In  1796 
and  1797  soldiers  and  yeomanry  marched  over  the  country  tor- 
turinff  and  scourging  the  '^  croppies,"  as  the  Irish  insurgents  were 
called  in  derision  from  their  short-cut  hair,  robbing,  ravishing,  and 
mardering.  Their  outrages  were  sanctioned  by  a  Bill  of  Indemnity 
passed  hj  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  protected  for  the  future  by  an 
Insurrection  Act  and  a  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  Mean- 
while the  United  Irishmen  prepared  for  an  insurrection,  which  was 
^delayed  by  the  failure  of  the  French  expeditions  on  which  thev  had 
counted  for  support,  and  above  all  b^  the  victory  of  Camperdown. 
Atrocities  were  answered  by  atrocities,  when  the  revolt  at  last 
broke  out  in  1798.  Loyal  Protestants  were  lashed  and  tortui*ed  in 
their  turn,  and  every  soldier  taken  was  butchered  without  mercy. 
The  rebels,  however,  no  sooner  mustered  fifteen  thousand  men 
strong  in  a  camp  on  Vinegar  Hill  near  Enniscorthy  than  the  camp 
was  stormed  by  the  English  ti*oops,  and  the  revolt  utterly  sup- 
pressed. The  suppression  only  just  came  in  time  to  prevent 
greater  disasters.  A  few  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion  a 
thousand  French  soldiers  under  General  Humbert  landed  in  Mayo, 
broke  a  force  of  thrice  their  number  in  a  battle  at  Castlebar,  and 
Poly  surrendered  when  the  Lord-LieutenanU  Lord  Comwallis, 
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fkecd  them  with  thirty  thousand  men.  Lord  Cornwallity  a  wise 
and  humane  ruler,  found  more  difficulty  in  checking  the  repriaah 
of  his  troops  and  of  the  Orangemen  than  in  stamping  ont  the  last 
embers  of  msurrection ;  but  tne  hideous  cruelty  brought  about  one 
good  result.  Pitt's  disgust  at  ^  the  bigoted  fury  of  Irish  Protest- 
ants'* ended  in  a  firm  resolve  to  put  an  end  to  the  fiirce  of"  Inde- 
pendence,'' which  left  Ireland  helpless  in  their  hands.  Tlie  polit- 
ical necessity  for  a  union  of  the  two  islands  had  already  lieen 
brought  home  to  every  English  statesman  by  the  course  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  during  the  disputes  over  the  Regency;  for, 
while  England  repelled  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
B^ency  as  of  right,  Ireland  admitted  them.  As  the  only  union 
left  between  the  two  peoples  was  their  obedience  to  a  common 
ruler,  such  an  act  migiit  conceivably  have  ended  in  their  entire 
severance;  and  the  sense  of  this  danger  secured  a  welcome  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel  for  Pitt's  proposal  to  unite  the  two  Parlia- 
ments. The  opposition  of  the  Irish  borough-mongers  was  natural- 
ly stubborn  and  determined.  But  with  them  it  was  a  sheer  ques- 
tion of  gold ;  and  the  assent  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  bought 
with  a  milUon  in  money,  and  with  a  liberal  distribution  of  pensions 
and  peerages  to  its  members.  Base  and  shameless  as  sncn  means 
were.  Rtt  may  fkirly  plead  that  they  were  the  only  means  by 
which  the  bill  for  the  Union  could  have  been  passed.  As  the  mat- 
ter was  finally  arranged  in  June,  1800,  one  hundred  Irish  memben 
became  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Westminster,  and  twen- 
ty-eight temporal  with  four  spiritual  peers,  chosen  for  each  Parlia* 
metit  by  their  fellows,  took  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Commerce  between  the  two  countries  was  freed  from  all  restric- 
tions, and  all  the  trading  privileges  of  the  one  were  thrown  open 
to  the  other;  while  taxation  was  pi-oportionately  distributed  be- 
tween the  two  peoples. 

The  lavish  creation  of  peers  which  formed  a  part  of  the  price 
paid  for  the  nnion  of  Ireland  was  only  an  instance  of  Pitt's  delib- 
erate policy  in  dealing  with  the  peerage.  If  he  had  failed  to  re- 
form the  Honsc  of  Commons,  he  was  able  to  bring  about  a  prac- 
tical change  in  our  constitution  by  his  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Few  bodies  have  varied  more  in  the  number  of  their 
members.  At  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  only  thirty  lay^ 
lords  remained  to  take  their  seats ;  in  Elizabeth^s  reign  they  nunn 
bered  only  sixty ;  the  prodigal  creations  of  the  Stuarts  raisea  them 
to  one  hundred  and  sixty -eight.  At  this  point,  however,  they 
practically  remained  stationary  daring  the  reigns  of  the  first  two 
Georges ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  only  the  dodged  opposition  of 
Walpole  prevented  Lord  Stanhope  from  limiting  the  peerage  to 
the  number  it  had  at  that  time  reached.  Mischievous  as  such  a 
measure  would  have  been,  it  would  at  any  rate  have  f)revented 
the  lavish  creation  of  peerages  on  which  George  the  Third  relied 
in  the  early  days  of  his  reign  as  one  of  his  means  of  breaking  up 
the  party  government  which  restrained  him.  But  what  was  with 
the  King  a  mere  means  of  corruption  became  with  Pitt  a  settled 
I  purpose  of  transferring  the  peerage  from  a  narrow  and  exclusive 
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caste  into  a  large  representation  of  the  wealth  of  England.  As  he 
defined  his  aim,  it  was  to  use  the  House  of  Lords  as  a  means  of  re- 
warding merit,  to  bring  the  peerage  into  closer  relations  with  the 
land-owning  and  opulent  classes,  and  to  render  the  Crown  inde- 
pendent of  factious  combinations  among  the  existing  pcere.  While 
himself,  therefore,  disdainful  of  hereditary  honors,  he  lavished  them 
as  no  Minister  had  lavished  them  before^  In  his  first  five  years  of 
rule  he  created  fifty  new  peers.  In  two  later  years  alone,  1796-97, 
he  created  thirty-five.  By  1801  the  peerages  which  were  the 
price  of  the  union  with  Ireland  had  helped  to  raise  his  creations 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-one.  So  busily  was  his  example  follow- 
ed by  his  8uccessoi*s,  that  at  the  end  of  George  the  Third's  reign 
the  number  of  hereditary  peers  had  become  double  what  it  was 
at  his  accession.  Nor  was  the  change  in  the  peerage  merely  one 
of  numbers.  The  whole  chamcter  of  the  House  of  Lords  was 
changed.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  a  small  assembl}^  of  great 
nobles,  bound  together  by  family  or  party  tics  into  a  distinct  pow- 
er in  the  State.  By  pouring  into  it  members  of  the  middle  and 
commercial  class,  who  formed  the  basis  of  his  political  power, 
small  landowners,  bankers,  merchants,  nabobs,  army  contract- 
ors, lawyers,  soldiera,  and  seamen,  Pitt  revolutionized  the  Upper 
House.  It  became  the  stronghold,  not  of  blood,  but  of  property, 
the  representative  of  the  great  estates  and  great  fortunes  which 
the  vast  increase  of  English  wealth  was  building  up.  For  the 
first  time,  too,  in  our  history  it  became  the  distinctly  conservative 
element  in  our  constitution.  The  full  import  of  Pitt's  changes  has 
still  to  be  revealed,  but  in  some  ways  their  results  have  been  very 
different  from  the  end  at  which  he  aimed.  The  larger  number 
of  the  peerage,  though  due  to  the  will  of  the  Crown,  has  practical- 
ly freed  the  House  from  any  influence  which  the  Crown  can  exert 
by  the  distribution  of  honors.  This  change,  since  the  power  of  the 
Crown  has  been  practically  wielded  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  rendered  it  far  harder  to  reconcile  the  free  action  of  the  Lords 
with  the  regular  working  of  constitutional  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  larger  number  of  its  meml>ers  has  rendered  the 
House  more  responsive  to  public  opinion,  when  public  opinion  is 
strongly  pronounced ;  and  the  political  tact  which  is  inherent  in 
great  aristocratic  assemblies  has  hitherto  prevented  any  collision 
with  the  Lower  House  from  being  pushed  to  an  irreconcilable 
quarrel.  Perhaps  the  most  direct  result  of  the  change  is  seen  in 
the  undoubted  popularity  of  the  House  of  Lords  with  the  mass  of 
the  people.  The  large  number  of  its  membera,  and  the  constant 
additions  to  it  from  almost  every  class  of  the  community,  have 
secured  it  as  yet  fi*om  the  suspicion  and  ill-will  which  in  almost 
every  other  constitutional  country  has  hampered  the  effective 
working  of  a  second  legislative  chamber. 

Bat  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries  was  only'  part  of 
the  great  pl^n  which  Pitt  had  conceived  for  the  conciliation  of 
Ireland.  With  the  conclusion  of  the  Union  his  projects  of  free 
trade  between  the  two  countries,  which  had  been  defeated  a  few 
years  back  by  the  folly  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  came  quietly  into 
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play;  and  in  spite  of  inrafficient  oapiul  and  soeial  diatarlMuioa. 
the  growth  of  the  trade,  ahipping,  and  mannfiMstnvea  of  Indana 
has  ffone  on  without  a  check  from  that  time  to  thiSb  The  ohangt 
which  broQffht  Ireland  directly  under  the  oommoa  I^uliameot 
was  followed  too  by  a  gradual  revbion  of  its  oppresMve  laws  and 
an  amendment  in  their  administration ;  taimtion  was  liyhteaad, 
and  a  faint  beginning  made  of  public  instruction.  But  in  Fht'i^ 
mind  the  ((reat  means  of  conciliation  was  the  concession  of  rslig^ 
ioos  equality.  In  proposing  to  the  English  Parliament  the  nnioa 
of  the  two  countries  he  had  pointed  out  that^  when  thus  joined  to 
a  Protestant  country  like  Euffland,  all  danger  of  a  Catholio  an- 

Eremacy  in  Ireland,  snould  Catholic  disabilities  be  removed,  wonU 
e  practically  at  an  end ;  and  had  suggested  that  in  anoh  a  case 
*^an  effectual  and  ade<}uate  provision  for  the  Catholio  cleigy  "would 
be  a  security  for  their  loyalt]r.  His  words  gave  strength  to  the 
hopes  of  ^  Catholio  Emancipation/'  or  the  removal  of  the  qivU  JUa- 
abilities  of  CatholicSi  which  were  held  out  by  Lord  GasUeieagh  in 
Ireland  itself  as  means  of  hindering  any  opposition  to  the  pro^^eot 
of  Union  on  the  part  of  the  Cathobcs.  It  was  agreed  on  all  sides 
that  their  opposition  would  have  secured  its  defeat;  but  no  Cath- 
olic opposition  showed  itself.  After  the  passing  cxf  the  bill,  PiU 
prepared  to  lay  before  the  Cabinet  a  measure  which  wonid  have 
raised  not  only  the  Catholic,  but  the  Dissenter,  to  perfect  eqnalitr 
of  civil  rights.  He  proposed  to  remove  all  relig^ns  testa  which 
limited  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  or  were  required  for  adniis* 
non  to  Parliament,  the  magistracy,  the  bar,  municipal  offices,  or 
posts  in  the  army  or  the  service  of  the  State.  Political  security 
was  provided  for  by  the  imposition,  in  the  place  of  the  Sacrament- 
al  Test,  of  an  oath  of  allcgiaDce  and  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution; 
while  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic  and  Dissenting  clergy  was  se- 
cured by  the  grant  of  some  provision  to  both  by  the  State.  To 
conciliate  the  Church,  measures  were  added  for  strengthening  its 
means  of  discipline,  and  for  increasing  the  stipends  of  its  poorer 
ministers.  A  commutation  of  tithes  was  to  remove  a  constant 
source  of  quarrel  in  Ireland  between  the  Episcopal  clergy  and  the 
people.  The  scheme  was  too  large  and  statesman-like  to  secure 
the  immediate  assent  of  the  Cabinet,  and  before  that  assent  could 
be  won  the  plan  was  communicated  through  the  ti*eachery  of  the 
Chancellor,  Lord  Loughborough,  to  George  the  Third.  ^^I  count 
any  man  my  personal  enemy,''  the  King  broke  out  angrily  to  Dun- 
das,  '*  who  proposes  any  such  measure."  Pitt  answered  this  out- 
burst by  submitting  his  whole  plan  to  the  King.  *'  The  politio- 
al  circumstances  under  which  the  exclusive  laws  originated,''  he 
wrote,  *'  arising  either  from  the  conflicting  power  of  "hostile  and 
nearly  balanced  sects,  from  the  apprehension  of  a  Popish  Queen 
as  successor,  a  disputed  succession,  and  a  foreign  pretender,  a  di- 
vision in  Europe  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  powers,  are 
no  longer  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things."  But  argu- 
ment was  w^asted  upon  George  the  Third.  In  spite  of  the  decis- 
ion of  the  lawyers  wnom  he  consulted,  the  King  held  himself  bound 
by  his  Coronation  Oath  to  maintain  the  tests;  and  his  bigotry 
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agreed  too  well  with  the  religions  hatred  and  political  distmst 
ot  the  Catholics  which  still  prevailed  among  the  bulk  of  the  En- 
glish people  not  to  make  his  decision  fatal  to  the  bill.^  Pitt,  how- 
ever, held  firm  to  its  principle;  ho  resigned  in  February,  1801,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  a  man  as  dull  and  bigoted  as  George  himself. 

Hardly  a  single  member  of  the  Addington  MinistiT  could  be 
regarded  as  rising  even  to  the  second  rank  of  political  eminence, 
bnt  their  work  was  mainly  one  of  peace.  Although  the  debt  had 
risen  from  244  millions  to  520,  the  desire  for  peace  sprang  from  no 
sense  of  national  exhaustion.  On  the  contrary,  wealth  had  never 
increased  so  fast.  Steam  and  canals,  with  the  inventions  of  Ark- 
Wright  and  Crompton,  wei'e  producing  their  eflTect*  in  a  rapid  de- 
velopment of  traae  and  manufactures,  and  commerce  found  fresh 
outlets  in  the  colonies  gained  by  the  war;  for  the  union  of  Hol- 
land with  the  French  Kepublic  had  been  followed  by  the  seizure 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,ofCeylon,  of  Malacca,  and  of  the  Dutch 

Sossessions  in  the  Spice  Islands.  Nor  was  there  any  ground  for 
espondency  in  the  aspect  of  the  war  itself.  The  treaty  of  Lune- 
ville,  as  we  have  seen,  left  England  alone  in  the  struggle  against 
France;  while  an  armed  neutrality  of  the  Northern  powers,  with 
the  Czar  Peter  of  Russia  at  its  head,  revived  the  claim  that  a  neu- 
tral flag  should  cover  even  contraband  of  war.  Bnt  in  1800  the 
surrender  of  Malta  to  the  English  fleet  gave  it  the  mastery  of  the 
Mediterranean;  and  General  Abercromby,  landing  with  a  small 
force  in  Aboukir  Bay,  defeated,  on  the  21st  of  March,  1801,  the 
French  army  that  Bonaparte  had  lefl  in  Egypt,  and  which  soon 
found  itself  forced  to  surrender  in  the  Convention  of  Cairo.  By 
its  evacuation  of  Egypt,  India  was  secured  and  Turkey  saved 
from  sinking  into  a  aependency  of  France.  In  April  a  British 
fleet  appeared  before  Copenhagen,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle 
silenccKi  the  Danish  batteries,  captured  the  bulk  of  the  Danish 
ships,  and  forced  Denmark  to  withdraw  from  the  Northern  Co- 
alition, which  was  finally  broken  up  by  the  death  of  the  Czar. 
Both  parties  in  this  gigantic  struggle,  however,  were  at  last  anx- 
ious for  peace.  On  the  English  side  there  was  a  general  sense  that 
the  struggle  with  the  Revolution  was  in  fact  at  an  end.  Not  only 
had  England  held  its  principles  at  bay,  but  the  war  had  at  last 
seated  on  the  throne  of  France  a  military  despot  who  hated  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  even  more  than  England  did.  So  far 
as  France  herself  was  concerned,  the  First  Consul,  Bonaparte,  was 
eager  at  the  moment  for  a  peace  which  would  enable  hi^  to  es- 
tablish his  power,  and  to  crush  the  last  sparks  of  freedom  in  the 
oonntry  of  which  he  had  made  himself  m  reality  the  absolute 
master. 

After  long  negotiations,  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  concluded  in 
March,  1802,  on  terms  of  mutffM  restitution.  France  promised  to 
retire  from  Southern  Italy,  and  to  leave  the  new  republics  it  had 
established  in  the  countries  along  its  border  to  themselves.    En- 

gland  engaged  to  give  up  her  newly  concmercd  colonies  save 
teyloni  and  to  replace  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  the  isle  of 
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MalUu  ^  It  is  a  peace  wbieh  eyery  body  ia  glad  of  and  nobody 
is  proud  o^**  said  a  witty  critic ;  but  there  was  a  general  sense  <» 
relief  at  the  dose  of  the  long  straggle,  and  the  new  French  em- 
bassador was  drawn  in  triamph  on  nis  arrival  through  the  streeU 
of  London.  But  the  peace  bronsht  no  rest  to  Bonaparte's  ambi- 
tion. It  was  soon  pkin  that  England  would  have  to  bear  the 
brant  of  a  new  contest,  bat  of  a  contest  wholly  diflfisrent  in  kind 
from  that  which  the  peace  had  put  an  end  ta  Whatever  had  been 
the  errors  of  the  French  Revolutionists^  even  their  Vorst  attacks 
on  the  independence  of  the  nations  around  them  had  been  Teiled 
by  a  vague  notion  of  freeinsr  the  peo{>les  whom  they  invaded  from 
the  yolM  of  their  rulersi  But  the  aim  of  Bonaparte  was  simply 
that  of  a  vulffar  conqueror.  He  was  resolute  to  be  inaster  of  Um 
Western  world,  and  no  notions  of  popular  freedom  or  senie  of  na- 
tional right  ever  interfered*  with  iiis  resolveu  The  means  at  his 
command  were  immense.  The  political  life  of  the  Revolution  had 
been  out  short  by  his  military  despotism,  but  the  new  social  vigor 
it  had  given  to  France  through  the  abolition  of  privileges  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  middle  class  on  the  ruins  of  tne  olergy  and  the 
nobles  still  lived  on.  While  the  dissensions  which  tore  France 
asunder  were  hushed  by  the  policy  of  the  First  Consul,  by  his  res- 
toration of  the  Church  as  a  religious  power,  his  recall  of  the  ex- 
iles, and  the  economy  and  wise  administration  which  disUnguish- 
ed  his  rule,  the  centralised  system  of  government  bequeathed  by 
the  Monarchy  to  the  Revolution  and  by  the  Revolution  to  Boi»- 
parte  enabled  him  easily  to  seize  this  national  vi^r  for  the  profit 
of  his  own  despotism.  The  exhaustion  of  the  brilliant  hopes  raised 
by  the  Revolution,  the  craving  for  public  order,  the  military  en- 
thusiasm and  the  impulse  of  a  new  glory  given  by  the  wonderful 
victories  France  had  won,  made  a  tyranny  possiole;  and  in  the 
hands  of  Bonaparte  this  tyranny  was  supported  by  a  secret  police, 
by  the  suppression  of  the  press  and  of  all  freedom  of  opinion,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  iron  will  and  immense  ability  of  the  First  Con- 
sul himself.  Once  chosen  Consul  for  life,  he  felt  himself  secure  at 
home,  and  turned  restlessly  to  the  work  of  outer  aggression.  The 
republics  established  on  the  borders  of  France  were  brought  into 
mere  dependence  on  hU  will.  I'icdmont  and  Parma  wera  annex- 
ed to  France;  and  a  French  army  occupied  Switzerland.  The 
temperate  protests  of  the  English  Government  were  answered  by 
demands  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  exiles  who  had  been  liv- 
ing: in  England  ever  since  the  Revolution,  and  for  its  surrender* 
of  Malta,  which  was  retained  till  some  security  could  be  devised 
against  a  fresh  seizure  of  the  island  by  the  French  fleet.  It  was  * 
plain  that  a  struscglc  was  inevitable ;  and  in  May,  1803,  the  arma- 
ments preparing  m  the  French  ports  hastened  the  formal  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Whatever  differences  might  hme  parted  Whig  from  Tory  in 
the  earlier  war  with  the  Revolution,  all  were  at  one  in  the  war 
against  the  ambition  of  Bonapaite.  England  was  now  the  cue 
country  where  freedom  in  any  sense  remained  alive.  "  Every  oth- 
er monument  of  European  liberty  has  perished,"  cried  Sir  James 
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Mackintosh,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Whi^  leaders.  ^^  That  an- 
cient fabric  which  has  been  gradually  raised  by  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  our  forefathers  still  stands ;  but  it  stands  alone,  and  it 
stands  among  ruins !"  With  the  fall  of  England  despotism  would 
have  been  universal  throughout  Europe;  and  it  was  at  England 
that  Bonaparte  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow  in  his  career  of 
conquest.  ^'Fifleen  millions  of  people,"  he  said,  in  allusion  to  the 
disproportion  between  the  population  of  England  and  France, 
^  must  give  way  to  forty  millions.'^  His  attempt  to  strike  at  the 
^English  power  in  India  through  the  Mahrattas  of  the  central 
provinces  was  foiled  by  their  defeat  at  Assaye;  but  an  invasion 
of  England  itself  was  planned  on  a  gigantic  scale.  A  camp  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men  was  formed  at  Boulogne,  and  a  host 
of  flat-bottomed  boats  gathered  for  their  conve^'auce  across  the 
Channel.  The  peril  of  the  nation  not  only  united  all  political 
parties,  bnt  recalled  Pitt  to  power.  On  the  retirement  of  Ad- 
dington  in  1804,  Pitt  proposed  to  include  Fox  and  the  leading 
Whisks  in  his  new  Ministry,  but  he  was  foiled  by  the  bigotry  of 
the  King;  and  the  refusal  of  Lord  Grenville  and  of  Wyndham  to 
take  office  without  Fox,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  his  post  at  a  later 
time  by  his  ablest  snpporter,  Dundas,  left  Pitt  almost  alone.  His 
health  was  broken,  and  his  appearance  was  haggard  and  depress- 
ed; bat  he  faced  difficulty  and  danger  with  the  same  courage 
as  of  old.  The  invasion  seemed  imminent  when  Napoleon,  who 
had  now  assnmed  the  title  of  Emperor,  appeared  in  tne  camp  at 
Boulogne.  ''  Let  us  be  masters  ot  the  Channel  for  six  hours,"  he 
18  reported  to  have  said,  ^'  and  we  are  masters  of  the  world."  A 
skillfully  combined  plan  by  wliich  the  British  fleet  would  have 
been  divided,  while  the  whole  French  navy  was  concentrated  in 
the  Channel,  was  delayed  by  the  death  of  the  admiral  destined  to 
execute  it.  But  an  alliance  with  Spain  placed  the  Spanish  fleet  at 
Napoleon^s  disposal  in  1805,  and  he  formed  a  fresh  scheme  for  its 
union  with  that  of  France,  the  crushing  of  the  squadron  under 
Comwallis  which  blocked  the  poits  of  the  Channel  before  Admiral 
Kelson  could  come  to  its  support,  and  a  crossing  of  the  vast  aima- 
ment  thus  protected  to  the  English  shore.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand volunteers  mustered  in  England  to  meet  the  coming  attack ; 
but  Pitt  trusted  more  to  a  new  league  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
forming  on  the  Continent  itself.  The  annexation  of  Genoa  by  Na- 
poleon aided  him  in  this  eflbrt ;  and  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden 
joined  in  an  alliance  to  wrest  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries  from 
the  grasp  of  the  French  Emperor.  Napoleon  meanwhile  swept 
the  sea  in  vain  for  a  glimpse  of  the  great  armament  whose  assem* 
bly  in  the  Channel  he  had  so  skillfully  planned.  Admiral  Ville- 
neuve,  uniting  the  Spanish  ships  at  Corunna  with  his  own  squad- 
ron from  Toulon,  drew  Nelson  in  pursuit  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
then,  suddenly  returning  to  Cadiz,  hastened  to  unite  with  the 
ITrench  squadron  at  Brest  and  crush  the  English  fleet  in  the  Chan- 
nel. But  a  headlong  pursuit  brought  Nelson  up  with  him  ere  the 
mancBuvre  was  conoiplete,  and  the  two  fleets  met  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1805,  off  Cape  Trafalgar.    ''England,''  ran  Nelson's  fa- 
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18  signal,  ^expects  ereiy  num  to  do  his  dntj;'*  tad  thoagh  Iw 
himself  in  the  hour  of  victory,  tirentj  Freneh  sail  had  stmek 
their  flag  ere  the  day  was  done.  ^Bngland  has  saved  herself  hf 
her  coarage/*  Pitt  said  in  what  were  destined  to  be  his  laet  pnbhe 
words :  **  she  will  save  Bnrope  bj  her  example.''  Bnt  «ven  be- 
fore the  yiotory  of  Traftlgar  Napoleon  had  abandoned  the  dream 
of  invadinff  England  to  meet  the  coalition  in  his  rear;  and  swing« 
inff  roand  hb  forses  on  the  Danube,  he  forced  an  Aastrian  armv  U>. 
a  diamefhl  eapitnlation  in  Ulm,  three  days  before  his  final  naval  de- 
feat From  Ulm  he  marohed  on  Vienna,  and  oroshed  the  combined 
armies  of  Austria  and  Russia  in  the  battle  of  Austerlit&  **Au»' 
terlitE,"  Wilberforce  wrote  in  hh  diary,  "*  killed  Pitt."  Though 
he  was  still  but  fortv-seven,  the  hollow  voice  and  wasted  fiame  of 
the  great  Minister  had  long  told  that  death  was  near;  and  the 
blow  to  his  hopes  proved  fetal  *  Roll  up  that  mAP."  he  sud, 
pointing  to  a  map  of  Europe  which  hung  upon  the  wall;  ^it  will 
not  be  wanted  these  ten  years."  Once  only  he  rallied  from  sta- 
por;  and  those  who  bent  over  him  caught  a  feint  murmur  of ''My 
country  I  How  I  leave  my  country  r  On  the  28d  of  January, 
1806,  he  breaAed  his  last ;  and  was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey:  n 
the  grave  of  Chatham.  ''What  grave,*  exclaimed  Lord  Weil< 
ley,  ^  contains  such  a  fether  and  such  a  son  I  What  sepalohr^  e 
bosoms  the  remains  of  so  much  human  excellence  and  glory  P 
So  great  was  felt  to  be  the  loss,  that  nothing  but  the  union  of 

Sarties,  which  Pitt  had  in  vain  desired  during  his  lifetime,  could 
11  up  the  gap  left  by  his  death.  In  the  new  Ministry,  Fox,  with 
the  small  Dody  of  popular  Whigs  who  were  bent  on  peace  and 
internal  reform,  unitca  with  the  aristocratio  Whigs  under  Lord 
Grcnvillc  and  with  the  Tories  under  Lord  Sidmonth.  All  home 
questions,  in  fact,  were  subordinated  to  the  need  of  saving  Europe 
from  the  ambition  of  France,  and  in  the  resolve  to  save  Europe 
Fox  was  as  resolute  as  Pitt  himself.  His  hopes  of  peace,  indeed, 
were  stronger ;  but  they  were  foiled  by  the  evasive  answer  which 
Napoleon  gave  to  his  overtures,  and  by  a  new  war  which  he  un- 
dertook against  Prussia,  the  one  power  which  seemed  able  to  re- 
sist the  arms  of  France.  B^  the  fatal  indecision  of  the  Ministry 
Prussia  was  left  unaided  till  it  was  too  late  to  aid  her;  and  on  the 
14th  of  October,  1806,  the  decisive  victory  of  Jena  laid  North  Ger- 
many at  Napoleon's  feet  Death  had  saved  Fox  only  a  month  be- 
fore from  witnessing  the  overthrow  of  his  hopes;  and  his  loss 
weakened  the  Grenville  Cabinet  at  the  moment  when  one  of  its 
s^reatest  errors  opened  a  new  and  more  desperate  struggle  with 
France.  By  a  violent  stretch  of  her  rights  as  a  comlmtant  En- 
gland declared  the  whole  coast  occupied  by  France  and  its  allies, 
from  Dantzic  to  Trieste,  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  It  was  im- 
possible to  enforce  such  a  "  paper  blockade,"  even  by  the  immense 
force  at  her  disposal ;  and  Napoleon  seized  on  the  opportunity  to 
retaliate  by  the  entire  exclusion  of  British  commerce  from  the 
Continent,  an  exclusion  which  he  trusted  would  end  the  war  by 
the  ruin  it  would  brine:  on  the  English  manufactures.  I>e<niees 
issued  from  Berlin  and  ^lan  ordered  the  seixure  of  all  British  ex* 
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ports  and  of  vessels  which  had  touched  at  any  Bntish  port.  The 
result  of  these  decrees  would,  he  hoped,  prove  the  ruin  of  the  car- 
rying trade  of  Britain,  which  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  neutrals 
and  especially  of  the  Americans ;  and  it  was  to  prevent  this  result 
that  the  Grenville  Ministry  issued  Orders  in  Council  in  January, 
1807,  hy  which  neutral  vessels  voyaging  to  coasts  subject  to  the 
blockade  already  declared  were  compelled,  on  pain  of  seizure,  to 
touch  previously  at  some  British  port.  The  gei-ms  of  a  yet  wider 
struggle  lay  in  these  orders;  but  the  fall  of  the  Grenville  Minis- 
try was  due  not  so  much  to  its  reckless  foreign  policy  as  to  its 
wise  and  generous  policy  at  home.  Its  greatest  work,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  m  February,  was  done  in  the  teeth  of  a 
vigorous  opposition  from  the  Tories  and  the  merchants  of  Liver- 

E3ol ;  and  the  first  indications  of  a  desire  to  bring  about  Catholic 
mancipation  was  met  on  the  pait  of  the  King  by  the  demand  of 
a  pledge  not  to  meddle  with  the  question,  and  by  the  dismissal  of 
the  Ministry  in  March  on  their  refusal  to  give  it. 

The  dismissal  of  the  Grenville  Ministry  broke  up  the  union  of 
parties ;  and  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  war  England  was 
whollv  governed  by  the  Tories.  The  nominal  head  of  the  Minis- 
try wliich  succeeded  that  of  Lord  Grenville  was  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land ;  its  guiding  spirit  was  the  Foreign  Secretary,  George  Can- 
ning, a  young  and  devoted  adherent  of  I'itt,  whose  brilliant  rheto- 
ric gave  him  power  over  the  House  of  Commons,  while  the  vigor 
and  breadth  of  his  mind  gave  a  new  energy  and  color  to  the  war. 
At  no  time  had  opposition  to  Napoleon  seemed  so  hopeless.  From 
Berlin  the  Emperor  marched  into  the  heart  of  Poland,  and  though 
checked  in  the  winter  by  the  Russian  forces  in  the  hard -fought 
battle  of  Eylau,  his  victory  of  Friedland  brought  the  Czar  Alex- 
ander in  the  summer  of  1807  to  consent  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit. 
From  foes  the  two  Emperors  of  the  West  and  the  East  became 
friends,  and  the  hope  of  French  aid  in  the  conquest  of  Turkey 
drew  Alexander  to  a  close  alliance  with  Napoleon.  Russia  not 
only  enforced  the  Berlin  decrees  against  British  commerce,  but 
forced  Sweden,  the  one  ally  which  England  still  retained  on  the 
Continent,  to  renounce  her  alliance.  The  Russian  and  Swedish 
fleets  were  thus  placed  at  the  service  of  France,  and  the  two  Em- 
perors counted  on  securing  the  fleet  of  Denmark,  and  threatening 
Dy  this  union  the  maritime  supremacy  which  formed  England's 
raal  defense.  The  hope  was  foiled  by  the  appearance  off  Elsinore 
in  July,  1807,  of  an  expedition,  promptly  and  secretly  equipped  by 
Canning,  with  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  into 
the  hands  of  England,  on  pledge  of  its  return  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Danes  the  demand  was  enforced  bv  a 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen ;  and  the  whole  Danish  fleet,  with  a 
vast  mass  of  naval  stores,  were  carried  to  British  ports.  But  what- 
ever Canning  did  to  check  France  at  sea,  he  could  do  nothing  to 
arrest  her  progress  on  land.  Napoleon  was  drunk  with  success. 
He  was  absolutely  master  of  Western  Europe,  and  its  whole  face 
changed  as  at  an  enchanter's  touch.  Prussia  was  occupied  by 
French  troop&    Holland  was  changed  into  a  monarchy  by  a  sim* 
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pie  decree  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  iu  crown  bestowed  on  hie 
Drother  Louie.  Another  brother,  Jerome,  became  King  of  Weet- 
phalia,  a  new  realm  built  up  out  of  the  Electorates  of  Emse-Cassd 
and  Hanover.  A  third  brother,  Joseph,  was  made  Eling  of  Naples; 
while  Uie  rest  of  Italy,  and  even  Rome  itself  was  annexed  to  the 
French  Empire. 

As  little  opposition  met  Napoleon's  first  aggressions  in  the 
Peninsula.  In  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  (October,  1807^  Frsnce 
and  Snain  agreed  to  divide  Portugal  between  them ;  and  the  reign- 
ing House  of  Braganxa  fled  helplessly  from  Lisbon  to  a  refuge  in 
Brazil.  But  the  seizure  of  Portugal  was  only  meant  as  a  prSude 
to  the  seizure  of  Spain.  Charles  the  Fourth,  whom  a  riot  in  his 
capital  had  driven  to  abdication,  and  his  son  Ferdinand  the  Seventh 
were  drawn  to  Bayonne  in  May,  1808,  on  pretext  of  an  interview 
with  the  Emperor,  and  forced  to  resign  their  claims  to  the  Spanish 
crown,  while  the  French  t^imj  entered  Madrid  and  proclaimed 
Joseph  Bonaparte  King  of  Spam.  This  infEunous  act  of  treachery 
was  hardly  completed  when  Spain  rose  as  one  man  against  Uie 
stranger ;  and  desperate  as  the  effort  of  its  peonle  seemed,  ths 
news  of  the  rising  was  welcomed  throng^hout  EIncland  with  a 
burst  of  enthusiastic  joy.  *^  Hitherto,"  cned  Sheridan,  a  leader 
of  the  Whig  opposition/^  Bonaparte  has  contended  with  princes 
without  dignity,  numbers  without  ardor,  or  peoples  without  pa- 
triotism. He  has  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to  comMt  a  people  wno 
are  animated  by  one  spirit  against  him.''  Tory  and  Whig  alike 
held  that  ^  never  had  so  happy  an  opportunity  existed  for  Britain 
to  strike  a  bold  stroke  for  the  rescue  of  the  world ;''  and  Canning 
at  once  resolved  to  change  the  system  of  desultory  descents  on 
colonies  and  sugar  islands  for  a  vigorous  warfare  in  the  Peninsula. 
Supplies  were  sent  to  the  Spanish  insurgents  with  reckless  pro- 
fusion, and  two  small  armies  placed  nnder  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Moore  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for  service  in  the  Peninsula. 
In  July,  1808,  the  surrender  at  Baylen  of  a  French  force  which 
had  invaded  Andalusia  gave  the  first  shock  to  the  power  of  Na- 
poleon, and  the  blow  was  followed  by  one  almost  as  severe.  Land- 
ing at  the  Mondego  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  drove  the  French  army  of  Portugal  from  the  field  of  Vimiera, 
and  forced  it  to  surrender  in  the  Convention  of  Cintra  on  the  30th 
of  August.  In  Spain  itself  the  tide  of  success  was  soon  roughly 
turned  by  the  appearance  of  Napoleon  with  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men ;  and  Moore,  who  had  advanced  from  Lisbon 
to  Salamanca  to  support  the  Spanish  armies,  found  them  crushed 
on  the  Ebro,  and  was  forced  to  fall  hastily  back  on  the  coast. 
His  force  saved  its  honor  in  a  battle  before  Cornnna,  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1809,  which  enabled  it  to  embark  in  safety;  but  else- 
where all  seemed  lost.  The  whole  of  Northern  and  Central  Spain 
was  held  by  the  French  armies ;  and  even  Zaragoza,  which  had 
once  heroically  repulsed  them,  submitted  after  a  second  desperate 
siege. 

The  landing  of  the  wreck  of  Moore's  army  and  the  news  of  the 
Spanish  defeats  turned  the  temper  of  England  from  the  wildest 
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bope  to  the  deepest  despair;  but  Canning  remained  unmoved. 
On  the  day  of  the  evacuation  of  Corunna  he  signed  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance with  the  Spanish  Junta  at  Cadiz ;  and  the  English  force  at 
Lisbon,  which  ha!a  already  prepared  to  leave  Portugal,  was  rein- 
forced with  thirteen  thousand  fresh  troops  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  "  Portugal,"  Wellesley  wrote 
coolly, "  may  be  defended  against  any  force  which  the  French  can 
bring  against  it."  At  this  critical  moment  the  best  of  the  Fi*ench 
troops  with  the  Emperor  himself  were  drawn  from  the  Peninsula 
to  the  Danube ;  for  the  Spanish  rising  had  roused  Austria  as  well 
as  England  to  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  When  Marshal  Soult, 
therefore,  threatened  Lisbon  from  the  north,  Wellesley  marched 
boldly  against  him,  drove  him  from  Oporto  in  a  disastrous  retreat, 
and  suddenly  changing  his  line  of  operations,  pushed  with  twenty 
thousand  men  by  Abrantes  on  Madrid.  He  was  joined  on  the 
march  by  a  Spanish  force  of  thirty  thousand  men ;  and  a  bloody 
action  of  two  days  with  a  French  army  of  equal  force  at  Talavera, 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1800,  restored  the  renown  of  English  arms. 
The  losses  on  both  sides  were  enormous,  and  the  French  fell  back 
at  the  close  of  the  struggle ;  but  the  fruita  of  the  victory  were  lost 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Soult  on  the  English  line  of  advance, 
and  Wellesley  was  forced  to  retreat  hastily  on  Badajoz.  His  fail- 
ure was  imbittered  by  heavier  disasters  elsewhere.  Austria  was 
driven  to  sue  for  peace  by  Napoleon's  victory  at  Wagram ;  and  a 
force  of  forty  thousand  English  soldiers  which  had  been  dispatched 
against  Antwerp  in  July  returned  home  baffled,  after  losing  half  its 
numbers  in  the  marshes  of  Walcheren. 

The  failure  at  Walcheren  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Portland 
Ministry.     Canning  attributed  the  disaster  to  the  incompetence  of 
Lord  Castlereagh,  an  Irish  peer  who,  after  taking  the  chief  part  in 
bringing  about  the  union  between  England  and  Ireland,  had  been 
raised  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  War ; 
and  the  quarrel  between  the  two  Ministers  ended  in  a  duel  and  in 
the  resignation  of  their  offices  (September,  1809).    The  Duke  of 
Portland  retired  ;  and  a  new  Ministry  was  formed  out  of  the  more 
Tory  members  of  the  late  administration  under  the  guidance  of 
Spencer  Perceval,  an  industrious  mediocrity  of  the  narrowest  type ; 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  a  brother  of  the  English  general  in 
Spain,  becoming  Foreign  Secretary.     But  if  Perceval  and  his  col- 
leagues possessed  few  of  the  higher  qualities  of  statesmanship,  they 
had  one  characteristic  which  in  the  actual  position  of  English  af- 
fairs was  beyond  all  price.    They  were  resolute  to  continue  the 
^ar.     In  the  nation  at  large  the  fit  of  enthusiasm  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  fit  of  despair;  and  the  City  of  London  even  petitioned 
ibr  a  withdrawal  of  the  English  forces  from  the  Peninsula.     Na- 

$oleon  seemed  irresistible,  and,  now  that  Austria  was  crushed  and 
Sngland  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  him,  the  Emperor  resolved  to 
gat  an  end  to  the  strife  by  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  Continental 
ystem  and  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Spain.  Anda- 
lusiay  the  one  province  which  remained  independent,  was  invaded 
JUi  the  opening  of  1810,  and  with  the  exception  of  Cadiz  reduced  to 
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Bobmifltion.  Manhal  Mbmcti«,  with  •  fine  wmnjot  eighty  thooMuid 
meny  marched  upon  Lisbon.  Even  Peraevnl  nbnndonea  aU  hope 
of  preeenring  a  bold  on  the  Peninsnla  in  faee  of  these  new  efints, 
ana  threw  on  Wellesley;  who  bad  been  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Wellington  after  Talaveta^  the  reqKinsibility  of  rasoivug  to 
remain  there.  But  the  cool  judgnient  and  firm  temper  wbiob  dis- 
tin^ished  Wellington  enabled  him  to  ftee  a  responsibility  fixmi 
which  weaker  men  would  have  shrank..  ''I  coneerrei'' be  ansveik 
ed,  ^that  the  honor  and  interest  of  onr  ooontry  reqnire  that  we 
shonld  hold  onr  ^und  here  as  long  as  possible ;  ana,  please  Qoi^ 
I  will  maintain  .it  as  long  as  I  ean."  By  the  addition  of  Borta- 
goese  trocqw  who  had  been  trsined  nnder  British  offieen,  bis  army 
was  now  raised  to  fifty  thouBand  men ;  and  though  his  infiraiority 
in  force  had  oompellea  him  to  look  on  white  If  assena  redneed  tlie 
frontier  fortresses  of  Oindsd  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  he  infiieted  on 
him  a  heavy  cheek. at  the  heights  of  Bnsaeo,  and  finally  fiill  bask 
in  October,  1810^  on  three  lines  of  defense  whioh  he  rad  secietlj 
oonstmctad  at  Torres  Yedras,  along  a  chain  of  moantaia  hi^hti 
crowned  with  redoabts  and  bristling  with  cannoa  The  positioa 
was  impregnable ;  and  able  and  stttbbom  as  Massena  waa,  be  fovad 
himaelt  forced  after  a  month's  fruitless  eibrts  to  fidl  back  in^s 
masterly  retreat ;  but  so  terrible  were  die  privations  of  the  Ffeneh 
army  in  passing  again  through  the  wasted  country,  that  It  was 
only  with  forty  thousand  men  that  he  reached  Gindad  Rodrigo  in 
the  spring  of  1811.  Reinforced  by  fresh  troops,  Massena  tuned 
fierceiiy  to  the  relief  of  Almeida,  which  Wellington  had  besieged; 
but  two  days'  bloody  and  obstinate  fighting  on  the  3d  and  5th  of 
May,  1811,  failed  to  drive  the  English  army  from  its  position  at 
Fuentes  de  Onore,  and  the  Marshal  fell  back  on  Salamanca,  and 
relinquished  his  effort  to  drive  Wellington  from  Portugal. 

Great  as  was  the  effect  of  Torres  Vedras  in  restoring  the  spirit 
of  the  English  people,  and  in  reviving  throughout  Europe  the  hope 
of  resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon,  its  immediate  result  was 
little  save  the  deliverance  of  Portugal.  The  French  remained 
masters  of  all  Spain  save  Cadiz  and  the  Eastern  provinces,  and 
even  the  east  coast  was  reduced  in  1611  by  the  vigor  of  General 
Suchet.  An  attempt  of  Wellington  to  retake  Badajoz  was  foiled 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  army  of  the  South  under  Marshal  Soult 
with  that  of  the  North  under  Marshal  Marmont ;  and  a  fruitless 
attack  on  Almeida  wasted  the  rest  of  the  year.  Not  only  was  the 
French  bold  on  Spain  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  the  force  at  Wel- 
lington's disposal,  but  the  Continental  System  of  Napoleon  was 
beginning  to  involve  England  in  dangers  which  he  was  far  from 
having  foreseen.  His  effort  to  exclude  English  exports  from  the 
Continent  had  been  foiled  by  the  rise  of  a  vast  system  of  contra- 
band trade,  by  the  evasions  practiced  in  the  Prussian  and  Russian 
ports,  and  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  carrying  trade  under 
neutral  flags.  The  French  army  itself  was  clad  in  great-coats 
made  at  Leeds,  and  shod  with  shoes  from  Northampton.  But  if 
Napoleon's  direct  blow  at  England  had  failed  to  bring  about  any 
senons  results^  the  Orders  in  Council  with  which  the  Grenville 
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Ministry  had  attempted  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  carr3ring 
trade  from  Ensclish  to  neutral  ships,  by  compelling  all  vessel^  on 
their  way  to  ports  under  blockade  to  tonch  at  British  harbors,  had 
At  once  created  serious  embarrassments  with  America.  A  year 
after  the  issue  of  these  Orders  America  replied  to  both  combatants 
by  a  Non-intercourse  Act  (March,  1808)*,  which  suspended  all  trade 
between  either  France  or  England  and  the  United  States.  Napo- 
leon adroitly  met  this  measure  by  an  offer  to  withdraw  the  restrio- 
tions  he  had  imposed  on  neutral  trade  if  America  compelled  En- 
gland to  show  equal  respect  to  her  flag ;  but  no  concession  could 
be  obtained  from  the  Perceval  Cabinet.  The  quarrel  between  the 
two  countries  was  imbittered  by  the  assertion  on  England's  side 
of  a  ^  right  of  search,''  which  compelled  American  vessels  to  sur- 
render any  British  subjects  who  formed  part  of  their  crew  and 
who  were  claimed  as  deserters  from  the  English  navy.  In  1811 
Napoleon  fulfilled  his  pledge  of  removing  all  obstacles  to  Ameri- 
can trade,  and  America  repealed  the  Non-intercourse  Act  as  far  as 
it  related  to  France.  But  no  corresponding  concession  could  be 
wrun^  from  the  English  Government;  though  the  closing  of  the. 
Amenoan  ports  inflicted  a  heavier  blow  on  British  commerce  than 
any  which  the  Orders  could  have  aimed  at  preventing.  Daring 
1811,  indeed,  English  exports  were  reduced  by  one  third  of  their 
whole  amount.  In  America  the  irritation  at  last  brought  about  a 
cry  for  war  which,  in  spite  of  the  resolute  opposition  of  the  New 
England  States,  forced  Congress  to  raise  an  army  of  twenty-flve 
thousand  men,  and  to  declare  the  impressment  of  seamen  sailing 
under  an  American  flag  to  be  piracy.  England  at  last  consented 
to  withdraw  her  Orders  in  Council,  but  the  concession  was  made  too 
late  to  avert  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
in  June,  1812. 

The  moment  when  America  entered  into  the  great  struggle  was 
a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Six  days  after  Presi- 
dent Madison  issued  his  declaration  of  war  Napoleon  crossed  the 
Niemen  on  his  march  to  Moscow.  Successful  as  his  Continental 
System  had  been  in  stirring  up  war  between  England  and  Ameri- 
ea,  it  had  been  no  less  successful  in  breaking  the  alliance  which  he 
bad  made  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  Tilsit  and  in  forcing  on 
a  contest  with  Russia  which  was  destined  to  be  a  fatal  one.  On 
the  one  hand.  Napoleon  was  irritated  by  the  refusal  of  Russia  to 
enforce  strictly  the  suspension  of  all  trade  with  England,  though 
such  a  suspension  would  have  ruined  the  Russian  landowners. 
On  the  other,  the  Czar  saw  with  growing  anxiety  the  advance  of 
the  French  Empire  which  sprang  from  Napoleon's  resolve  to  en- 
force his  system  by  a  seizure  of  the  northern  coast.  In  1811  Hol- 
land, the  Hanseatic  towns,  part  of  Westphalia,  and  the  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg  were  successively  annexed,  and  the  Duchy  of  Mccklen- 
buiv  threatened  with  seizure.  A  peremptory  demand  on  the  part 
of  France  for  the  entire  cessation  of  intercourse  with  England 
brought  the  quarrel  to  a  head;  and  preparations  were  made  on 
both  sides  for  a  gigantic  stmggla  The  best  of  the  French  sol- 
diera  were  drawn  from  Spain  to  the  frontier  of  Poland;  and  Wei- 
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lington,  whose  anuy  had  been  imised  to  m  ibrce  of  forty  thotttand 
EDfflishmen  and  twenty  thonsand  Fortagaeiey  profited  by  the 
withdrawal  to  throw  off  his  system  of  defense  and  to  assmne  an 
attitude  of  attack.  Ciudad  Knlrigo  and  Badajoa  were  tidcen  by 
storm  duriuff  the  spriujo;  of  1812 ;  and  three  days  before  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Niemen  (Jnne  24)  in  his  march  on  Moscow,  Welling- 
ton crossed  the  Agneda  in  a  march  on  Salamanca.  After  a  aeries 
of  masteriy  movements  on  both  sides,  Marmont  with  the  BVendi 
army  of  the  North  attacked  the  Enfflish  on  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  that  town  (Julv  22).  While  marching  round  the  right 
of  the  English  position,  the  French  left  wing  was  left  isolated ; 
and  with  a  sudden  exclamation  of  ^Marmont  is  lostP  Welling, 
ton  flung  on  it  the  bulk  of  his  force,  crushed  it,  and  drove  the 
whole  army  from  the  field.  The  loss  on  either  side  was  neuly 
equal,  but  failure  had  demoralised  the  French  army;  and  its  re- 
treat forced  Joseph  to  leave  Madrid,  and  Sonlt  to  evacuate  An- 
dalusia and  to  concentrate  the  Southern  army  on  the  eastern  coast 
While  Napoleon  was  stiil  pushing  slowly  over  the  vast  plains  of 
Poland,  Wellington  made  his  entry  into  Madrid  in  August,  and 
began  the  siege  of  Burgos.  The  town,  however,  held  out  gallantly 
for  a  month,  till  the  advance  of  the  two  French  armies,  now  con* 
centrated  in  the  North  and  South  ofSnain,  forced  Wellington  (Oo' 
tober  18)  to  a  hasty  retreat  on  the  Portuguese  frontier.  A  day 
later  (October  Ityhegun  the  more  fatal  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army 
from  Moscow.  Victorious  in  the  battle  of  Borodino,  Napoleon 
had  entered  the  older  capital  of  Russia  in  triumph,  and  waited  in^ 
patiently  to  receive  proposals  of  peace  from  the  Czar,  when  a  fire 
Kindled  by  its  own  inhabitants  reduced  the  city  to  ashes.  The 
French  army  was  forced  to  fall  back  amid  the  horrors  of  a  Rus- 
sian winter.  Of  the  four  hundred  thousand  combatants  who 
formed  the  Grand  Army  at  its  first  outset,  only  a  few  thousand 
recrossed  the  Niemen  in  December. 

Gallantly  as  Napoleon  was  still  to  struggle  against  the  foes  who 
sprang  up  around  him,  his  ruin  became  certain  from  the  hour  when 
he  felt  back  from  Moscow.  But  a  new  £nglish  Ministry  reaped 
the  glory  of  success  in  the  long  struggle  with  his  ambition.  A 
return  of  the  King's  madness  had  made  it  necessary,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1811,  to  confer  the  Regency  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  the 
Prince  of  Wales ;  and  the  Whig  sympathies  of  the  Prince  threat- 
ened the  Perceval  Cabinet  with  dismissal.  Tlie  insecurity  of  their 
position  told  on  the  conduct  of  the  war;  for  much  of  Wellington's 
apparent  inactivity  during  1811  was  really  due  to  the  hesitation 
and  timidity  of  the  Ministers  at  home.  In  March,  1812,  the  assas- 
sination of  Perceval  by  a  maniac  named  Bellinghambronsrht  about 
the  fall  of  his  Ministry  and  fresh  efforts  to  install  the  Whiiirs  in 
office.  But  the  attempt  was  as  fruitless  as  ever,  and  the  old  Min- 
istry was  restored  under  the  guidance  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  a 
man  of  no  great  abilities,  but  temperate,  well-informed,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  singular  gift  of  holding  discordant  colleagues  to- 
gether. But  the  death  of  Perceval  marks  more  than  a  mere  change 
of  Ministry.    From  that  moment  the  development  of  English  Im^ 
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which  had  been  ron^hly  arrested  in  1792  by  the  reaction  against 
the  French  Revolution,  began  again  to  take  its  natural  course. 
The  anti-revolutionary  terror  which  Burke  did  so  much  to  rouse 
had  spent  most  of  its  force  by  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens ; 
and  though  the  country  was  unanimous  in  the  afler-struggle  against 
the  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  the  social  distress  which  followed  on 
the  renewal  of  the  war  revived  questions  of  internal  reform  which 
had  been  set  aside  ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion as  Jacobinical.  The  natural  relation  of  ti*ade  and  commerce 
to  the  general  wealth  of  the  people  at  large  was  disturbed  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time.  The  war  enriched  the  land- 
owner, the  capitalist,  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer;  but  it  impov- 
erished the  poor.  It  is  indeed  from  the  fatal  yeai*s  which  lie  be- 
tween the  Peace  of  Amiens  and  Waterloo  that  we  must  date  that 
war  of  classes,  that  social  severance  between  rich  and  poor,  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  which  still  forms  the  great  diffi- 
eulty  of  English  politics. 

The  increase  of  wealth  was  indeed  enormous.  England  was 
sole  mistress  of  the  seas.  The  war  had  given  her  possession  of 
the  colonies  of  Spain,  of  Holland,  and  of  France ;  and  if  her  trade 
was  checked  for  a  time  by  the  Berlin  decrees,  the  efforts  of  Napo- 
leon were  soon  rendered  fruitless  by  the  vast  smuggling  system 
which  had  sprung  np  along  the  coast  of  North  G^eimany.  In  spite 
of  the  far  more  serious  blow  which  commerce  received  from  the 
quarrel  with  America,  English  exports  nearly  doubled  in  the  last 
hfteen  years  of  the  war.  Manufactures  profited  by  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  Watt  and  Arkwright ;  and  the  consumption  of  raw  cot- 
ton in  the  mills  of  Lancashire  rose  during  the  same  period  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  The  vast  accumulation  of 
capital,  as  well  as  the  constant  recurrence  of  bad  seasons  at  this 
time,  told  upon  the  land,  and  forced  agriculture  into  a  feverish 
and  unhealthy  prosperity.  Wheat  rose  to  famine  prices,  and  the 
value  of  land  rose  in  proportion  with  the  price  of  wheat.  Inclo- 
sures  went  on  with  prodigious  rapidity ;  the  income  of  every  land- 
owner was  doubled,  while  the  farmers  were  able  to  introduce  im- 
provements into  the  processes  of  agriculture  which  changed  the 
whole  face  of  the  country.  But  if  the  increase  of  wealth  was 
enormous,  its  distribution  was  partial.  During  the  fifteen  years 
which  preceded  Waterloo,  the  number  of  the  population  rose  from 
ten  to  thirteen  millions,  and  this  rapid  increase  kept  down  the 
rate  of  waees,  which  would  naturally  have  advanced  in  a  con*e- 
aponding  degree  with  the  increase  in  the  national  wealth.  Even 
manufactures,  though  destined  in  the  long  run  to  benefit  the  la- 
boring classes,  seemed  at  first  rather  to  depress  them.  One  of 
the  earliest  results  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  was  the  ruin 
of  a  number  of  small  trades  which  were  carried  on  at  home,  and 
the  pauperization  of  families  who  relied  on  them  for  support  In 
the  winter  of  1811  the  terrible  pressure  of  this  transition  from 
handicraft  to  machinery  was  seen  in  the  Luddite,  or  machine- 
breaking,  riots  which  broke  out  over  the  Northern  and  Midland 
counties,  and  which  were  only  suppressed  by  military  force. 
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While  Iftbor  wm  that  thrown  out  of  ito  (dder  grooTei^  sod  the 
rate  of  wages  kept  down  at  an  artificially  low  figure  by  the  rap* 
id  increase  of  population,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  whidi 
broneht  wealth  to  the  landowner  and  the  fiumier,  bitnight  £untne 
and  death  to  the  poor,  for  England  was  cat  off  by  the  war  from 
the  vast  oom-fields  of  the  Oontinrat  or  of  America,  which  nowa- 
days redress  from  their  abundance  the  results  of  a  bad  banrest» 
Scarcity  was  followed  by  a  terrible  panperiation  of  the  laboring 
classes.  The  amount  of  the  poor-rate  rose  fifty  per  cent;  and 
with  the  increase  of  poverty  followed  its  inevitable  reanlt,  the  in- 
crease of  crime* 

The  sense  both  of  national  glory  and  of  national  snfferinff  toU, 
however  feebly,  on  the  course  of  politics  at  home.  -  Unwr  tiie 
Perceval  Ministry  a  blind  opposition  had  been  edfered  by  the 
Government  to  every  project  of  change  or  reform;  but  the  te^ 
rorstruck  reaction  against  the  French  Revolution  which  this  op- 
position strove  to  peipetuate  was  even  then  passing  away.  Tbs 
publication  of  the  Mdmburgk  Meview  in  1802  by  a  knot  of  young 
lawyers  at  E!dinburgh  (Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Homer,  and  lUckin- 
tosh)  marked  the  revival  of  the  policy  of  constitutional  and  ad* 
ministrative  progress  which  had  been  reluctantly  abandoned  by 
William  Pitt  Jeremy  Bentham  gave  a  new  ▼iffpf  to  political 
speculation  by  his  advocacy  of  the  doctrine  of  Utility,  and  Mi 
definition  of  '^the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number''  mb 
the  aim  of  political  action.  In  1809  Sir  Francis  Burdett  revived 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  Only  fifteen  memboi 
supported  his  motion ;  and  a  reference  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  a  pamphlet  which  he  Bnbsequently  published,  as  ''  a  part  of  our 
fellow-suDJects  collected  together  by  means  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  describe,"  was  met  by  his  committal  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  remained  till  the  prorogation  of  the  Parliament.  A  far  great- 
er effect  was  produced  by  the  perseverance  with  which  Cauniug 
pressed  year  by  year  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  So 
long  as  I'erceval  lived  both  efforts  at  Reform  were  equally  vain ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Liverpool  to  power  the  advancing 
strength  of  a  more  liberal  sentiment  in  the  nation  was  felt  by  the 
policy  of ''  moderate  concession  "  which  was  adopted  by  the  new 
Ministry.  Catholic  Emancipation  became  an  open  question  in  the 
Cabinet  itself,  and  was  adopted  in  1812  by  a  triumphant  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  still  rejected  by  the  Lords. 

From  this  moment,  however,  all  questions  of  home  politics  were 
again  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  absorbing  interest  of 
the  war.  In  spite  of  the  gigantic  efforts  which  Napoleon  made 
to  repair  the  loss  of  the  Grand  Army,  the  spell  which  he  had  cast 
over  Europe  was  broken  by  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  Prussia 
rose  against  him  as  the  Russian  army  advanced  across  the  Niemen, 
and  the  French  were  at  once  thrown  back  on  the  Elbe.  In  May, 
1813,  Wellington  again  left  Portugal  with  an  army  which  had 
now  risen  to  ninety  thousand  men;  and  overtaking  the  French 
forces  in  retreat  at  Vittoria  inflicted  on  them  a  defeat  (June  21) 
which  drove  them  in  utter  rout  across  the  Pyrenees.     Madrid 
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was  at  once  evacuated ;  and  Ciauzel  fell  back  from  Zarugoza  into 
France.  The  victory  not  only  freed  Spain  from  its  invaders — it 
restored  the  spirit  of  the  Allies  at  the  darkest  hour  of  their  new 
fortunes.  The  genius  of  Napoleon  rose  to  its  height  in  his  last 
campaigns.  With  a  fresh  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men 
whom  he  had  gathered  at  Mainz  he  marched  on  the  allied  armies 
of  Russia  and  Prussia  in  May,  cleared  Saxony  by  a  victory  over 
them  at  Lutzen,  and  threw  them  back  on  the  Oder  by  a  fresh  vic- 
tory at  Bautzen.  Disheartened  by  defeat,  and  by  the  neutral  at- 
titude which  Austria  still  preserved,  the  two  powers  consented  in 
June  to  an  armistice,  and  negotiated  for  peace ;  but  the  loss  of 
Spain  and  Wellington's  advance  on  the  Pyrenees  gave  a  new 
vigor  to  their  counsels.  The  close  of  the  armistice  was  followed 
by  the  union  of  Austria  with  the  Allied  Powers ;  and  a  terrible 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Leipzig  in  October  forced  the  French 
army  to  cross  the  Rhine.  Meanwhile  the  sieges  of  San  Sebastian 
and  of  Pampeluna,  with  the  obstinate  defense  of  Marshal  Soult 
in  the  Pyrenees,  held  Wellington  for  a  time  at  bay ;  and  it  was 
only  in  October  that  a  victory  on  the  Bidassoa  enabled  him  to 
enter  France  and  to  force  Soult  from  his  intrenched  camp  before 
Bayonne.  But  the  war  was  now  hurrying  to  its  close.  On  the 
last  day  of  1813  the  allies  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  in  a  month  a 
third  of  France  had  passed  without  opposition  into  their  hands. 
Soult,  again  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Orthez,  fell  back  on  Tou- 
louse ;  and  Bordeaux,  then  lefl  uncovered,  hardly  waited  the  ar- 
rival of  the  English  forces  to  hoist  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons. 
On  the  10th  of  April,  1814,  Wellington  again  attacked  Soult  at 
Toulouse  in  an  obstinate  and  indecisive  engagement ;  but  though 
neither  general  knew  it,  the  war  Avas  at  that  moment  at  an  end. 
The  wonderful  struggle  which  Napoleon  with  a  handful  of  men 
had  maintained  for  two  months  against  the  overwhelming  forces 
of  the  Allies  closed  with  the  surrender  of  Paris  on  the  31st  of 
March ;  and  the  submission  of  the  capital  was  at  once  followed 
by  the  abdication  of  the  Fmperor  and  the  return  of  the  Bourbons. 
England's  triumph  over  its  great  enemy  was  dashed  by  the 
more  doubtful  fortunes  of  the  struggle  which  Napoleon  had  kin- 
dled across  the  Atlantia  The  declaration  of  war  by  America  in 
June,  1812,  seemed  an  act  of  sheer  madness.  The  American  navy 
consisted  of  a  few  frigates  and  sloops ;  its  army  was  a  mass  of 
half-drilled  and  half-armed  recruits ;  the  States  themselves  were 
divided  on  the  question  of  the  war ;  and  Connecticut,  with  Massa- 
chusetts, refused  to  send  either  money  or  men.  Three  attempts 
to  penetrate  into  Canada  during  the  summer  and  autumn  were 
repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  But  these  failures  were  more  than  re- 
deemed by  unexpected  successes  at  sea.  In  two  successive  en- 
gagements between  English  and  American  frigates,  the  former 
were  forced  to  strike  their  flag.  The  effect  of  these  victories  was 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  importance ;  for  they  were  the 
first  heavy  blows  which  had  been  dealt  at  England's  supremacy 
over  the  seas.  In  1813  America  followed  up  its  naval  triumphs 
by  more  vigorous  efforts  on  land.    Its  forces  cleared  Lake  Ontario^ 
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eaptared  Toronto,  destroyed  the  British  flotilla  on  Lake  Erie,  «id 
made  themselves  roasters  of  XJ^per  Canada.  An  attack  on  Lower 
Canada,  however,  was  snecesstully  beaten  back;  and  a  fresh  ad« 
vanoe  of  the  British  and  Canadian  forces  in  the  heart  of  the  win- 
ter again  recovered  the  Upper  Province.  The  reverse  save  fnA 
strength  to  the  party  in  the  United  States  which  had  uronghont 
been  opposed  to  the  war,  and  whose  opposition  to  it  had  been  im- 
bittered  bjr  the'  terrible  dbtress  brongnt  atxrat  by  the  blockade 
and  the  rain  of  American  commerce.  Cries  of  secession  began  to 
be  heard,  and  Massachnsetts  took  the  bold  sten  of  appointing  dele- 
gates to  confer  with  delegates  from  the  other  New  E&igland  States 
^  on  the  sabject  of  their  grievances  and  common  conoems."  Li 
1814,  however,  the  war  was  renewed  with  more  vigor  than  ever. 
Upper  Canada  was  again  invaded,  but  the  American  army,  after 
inflicting  a  severe  defeat  on  the  British  forces  in  the  battle  of 
Chippewa  in  July,  was  itself  defeated  a  few  weeks  after  in  an 
eqaally  stubborn  engagement,  and  thrown  back  on  its  own  front- 
ier. The  fall  of  Napoleon  now  enabled  the  English  Government 
to  devote  its  whole  strength  to  the  straggle  with  an  enemy  whidi 
it  had  at  last  ceased  to  despise.  General  Ross,  with  a  force  of 
four  thousand  men,  appeared  in  the  Potomac,  captured  Washing- 
ton, and,  before  evacuating  the  city,  burned  its  public  baildings  te 
the  ground.  Few  more  ^ameful  acts  are  recorded  in  onr  histoij; 
and  it  was  the  more  shameful  in  that  it  was  done  nnder  stnot 
orders  from  the  Gk>vemment  at  home.  The  raid  upon  Washiuff- 
ton,  however,  was  intended  simply  to  strike  terror  into  the  Ameri- 
can people ;  and  the  real  stress  of  the  war  was  thrown  on  two  ex* 
peditions  whose  business  was  to  penetrate  into  the  States  from 
the  North  and  from  the  South.  Both  proved  utter  failures.  A 
force  of  nine  thousand  Peninsular  veterans  which  marched  in 
September  to  the  attack  of  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  was 
forced  to  fall  back  by  the  defeat  of  the  English  flotilla  which  ac- 
companied it.  A  second  force  under  General  Packenham  appear- 
ed in  December  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  and  attackeaNew 
Orleans,  but  was  repulsed  by  General  Jackson  Avith  the  loss  of 
half  its  numbers.  Peace,  however,  had  already  been  concluded. 
The  close  of  the  French  war  removed  the  causes  of  the  struggle, 
and  the  claims,  whether  of  the  English  or  of  the  Americans,  were 
set  aside  in  silence  in  the  new  treaty  of  1814. 

The  close  of  the  war  with  America  freed  England^s  hands  at  a 
moment  when  the  reappearance  of  Napoleon  at  Paris  called  her 
to  a  new  and  final  struggle  with  France.  By  treaty  with  the  Al- 
lied Powera  Napoleon  had  been  suffei'ed  to  rotain  a  fragment  of 
his  former  empire — the  island  of  Eiha,  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany; 
and  from  Elba  he  had  looked  on  at  the  quarrels  which  sprang  up 
between  his  conquerors  as  soon  as  they  gathei*ed  at  Vienna  to 
complete  the  settlement  of  Europe.  The  most  formidable  of  these 
quarrels  arose  from  the  claim  of  Prussia  to  annex  Saxony,  and  that 
of  Russia  to  annex  Poland ;  but  their  union  for  this  purpose  was 
met  by  a  counter-league  of  England  and  Austria  with  their  old 
{ enemy,  France,  whose  embassador,  Talleyrand,  labored  vigorously 
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to  briDg  the  question  to  an  issue  by  force  of  arms.  At  the  mo- 
ment, however,  when  a  war  between  the  two  leagues  seemed  close 
at  hand,  Napoleon  quitted  Elba,  landed  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1815, 
on  the  coast  near  Cannes,  and,  followed  only  by  a  thousand  of  his 
guards,  marched  over  the  mountains  of  Dauphine  upon  Grenoble 
and  Lyons.  He  counted,  and  counted  justly,  on  the  indifference 
of  the  country  to  its  new  Bourbon  rulers,  on  the  longing  of  the 
army  for  a  fresh  struggle  which  should  restore  its  glory,  and 
above  all  in  the  spell  ot  his  name  over  soldiers  whom  he  had  so 
often  led  to  victory.  In  twenty  days  from  his  landing  he  reach- 
ed the  Tuileries  unopposed,  while  Lewis  the  Eighteenth  fled  help- 
lessly to  Ghent.  But  whatever  hopes  he  had  drawn  from  the  di- 
visions of  the  Allied  Powers  were  at  once  dispelled  by  their  reso- 
lute action  on  the  news  of  his  descent  upon  France.  Their  stnfe 
was  hushed,  and  their  old  union  restored  by  the  consciousness  of 
a  common  danger.  A  Declaration  adopted  instantly  by  all  put! 
Napoleon  to  the  ban  of  Europe.  '^  In  breaking  the  convention 
which  had  established  him  in  the  island  of  Elba,  Bonaparte  has 
destroyed  the  sole  legal  title  to  which  his  political  existence  is  at- 
tached. By  reappearing  in  France  with  projects  of  trouble  and 
overthrow  he  has  not  less  deprived  himself  of  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  and  made  it  evident  in  the  face  of  the  univei*se  that 
there  can  no  longer  be  either  peace  or  truce  with  him.  The  Pow- 
ers, therefore,  declare  that  Bonaparte  has  placed  himself  out  of 
the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations,  and  that  as  the  general  ene- 
my and  disturber  of  the  world  he  is  abandoned  to  public  justice." 
An  engagement  to  supply  a  million  of  men  for  the  purposes  of  the 
war,  and  a  recall  of  their  armies  to  the  Rhine,  gave  practical  effect 
to  the  words  of  the  allies.  England  fumbhed  suosidies  to  the 
amount  of  eleven  millions  to  support  these  enormous  hosts,  and 
hastened  to  place  an  army  on  the  frontier  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  best  troops  of  the  force  which  had  been  employed  in  the 
Peninsula,  however,  were  still  across  the  Atlantic;  and  of  the 
eighty  thousand  men  who  gathered  around  Wellington  only  about 
a  half  were  Englishmen,  the  rest  principally  raw  levies  from  Bel- 
gium and  Hanover.  The  Duke's  plan  was  to  unite  with  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Prussians  under  Marshal  Blucher  who 
were  advancing  on  the  lower  Rhine,  and  to  enter  France  by  Mons 
and  Namur  while  the  forces  of  Austria  and  Russia  closed  in  upon 
Paris  by  way  of  Beltfort  and  Elsass. 

But  Napoleon  had  thrown  aside  all  thought  of  a  merely  defen- 
sive war.  By  amazing  efforts  he  had  raised  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  in  the  few  months  since  his  arrival 
in  Paris ;  and  in  the  opening  of  June  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  Frenchmen  were  concentrated  on  the  Sambre  at  Charle- 
roi,  while  Wellington's  troops  still  lay  in  cantonments  on  the  line 
of  the  Scheldt  from  Ath  to  Nivelles,  and  Blucher's  on  that  of  the 
Meuse  from  Nivelles  to  Liege.  Both  the  allied  armies  hastened 
to  unite  at  Quatre  Bras ;  but  their  junction  was  already  impossi- 
ble. Blucher,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  was  himself  attacked 
on  the  16th  by  Napoleon  at  Ligny,  and  after  a  desperate  contest 
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driven  back  with  terrible  1(M  tqpon-Wafm  Ok  the  eftme  JUy 
Ney  with  twenty  ihonsand  meto,  and  an  eqoal  ferae  under  D'Srion 
in  reserve,  appeared  before  Quatre  Brai^ where  as  yet  only  ten 
thooeand  English  and  the  same  force  of  Belgian  treope  had  been 
able  to  asBemble.  The  Belgiane  broke  before  the  ohaiwes  of  the 
French  horse;  bnt  the  do^ed  resistance  of  the  Ekiglish  infiuttiy 
gave  time  for  Wellington  to  bring  np  corps  after  corps,  till  at  the 
dose  of  the  day  Nev  saw  himself  heavily  outnumbered,  and  iriUi- 
drew  baffled  fiom  toe  field.  About  five  thousand  men  had  ftlleii 
on  either  side  in  this  fierce  engagement ;  but  heavy  as  was  Wei* 
Ungton's  loss,  the  firmness  of  the  Kqrlirii  army  had  abeadj  dons 
much  to  foil  Napoleon's  efibrt  at  breaking  throi^h  the  line  of  the 
idUes.  Blncher^  retreat,  however,  left  the  Bnghsh  fiank  nnoover- 
ed;  and  on  the  following  day,  while  the  Prussians  were  fidUng 
back  on  Wavie,  Wellington  with  neariy  seventy  thonsud  men— 
for  his  army  was  now  well  in  hand-— withdrew  in  good  order  upos 
Waterioo,  followed  by  the  mass  of  the  French  forces  under  the 
Emperor  himsdC  Napoleon  had  detached  Marshal  Orondiy  with 
thirty  thousand  men  to  hang  upon  the  rear  of  the  beaten  Frw* 
sians,  while  with  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  men  he  resolved  to 
bring  Wellington  to  battle.  On  the  momins  of  the  18th  ^  June 
the  two  armies  foced  one  another  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  in  finoat 
of  the  forest  of  Soignies,  on  the  hi^h-road  to  Brusseh.  Napoleon% 
one  fear  had  been  that  of  a  continued  retreat.  **I  have  tbemr 
he  cried,  as  he  saw  the  English  line  drawn  up  on  a  low  rise  of 
cround  which  stretched  across  the  higb*>road  from  the  chateau  of 
Hougomont  on  its  right  to  the  farm  and  straggling  village  of  Ls 
Haye  Sainte  on  its  left.  He  had  some  grounds  for  his  confidence  <^ 
success.  On  either  side  the  forces  numbered  between  seventy  and 
eighty  thousand  men ;  but  the  French  were  superior  in  gans  and 
cavalry,  and  a  large  part  of  Wellington's  force  consisted  of  Belgian 
levies,  who  broke  and  fled  at  the  outset  of  the  fight.  A  fierce  at- 
tack upon  Hougomont  opened  the  battle  at  eleven ;  but  it  was  not 
till  midday  that  the  corps  of  D^Erlon  advanced  npon  the  centre 
near  La  Haye  Sainte,  which  from  that  time  bore  the  main  brnnt 
of  the  struggle.  Never  has  greater  courage,  whether  of  attack  or 
endurance,  been  shown  on  any  field  than  was  shown  by  both  com- 
batants at  Waterloo.  The  columns  of  D'Erlon,  repulsed  by  the 
English  foot,  were  hurled  back  in  disorder  by  a  charge  of  the  Scots 
Greys ;  but  the  victorious  horsemen  were  crushed  in  their  turn  by 
the  French  cuirassiers,  and  the  mass  of  the  French  cavalry,  twelve 
thousand  strong,  flung  itself  in  charge  after  charge  on  the  English 
front,  carrying  the  English  guns,  and  sweeping  with  desperate 
bravery  round  the  nnbroken  squares  whose  fire  thinned  their  ranks. 
With  almost  equal  bravery  the  French  columns  of  the  centre  again 
advanced,  wrested  at  last  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  from  their 
opponents,  and  pushed  on  vigorously,  though  in  vain,  under  Ney 
against  the  troops  in  its  rear.  Terrible  as  was  the  English  loss — 
and  many  of  his  regiments  wero  reduced  to  a  mere  handful  of  men 
— Wellington  stubbornly  held  his  c^round ;  while  the  Prussians,  ad- 
vancing as  they  promised  from  Wavre  through  deep  and  miry 
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forest  roads,  were  slowly  gathering  to  his  support,  disregarding 
the  attack  on  their  rear  by  which  Grouchy  strove  to  hold  them 
back  from  the  field.  At  half-past  four  their  advanced  guard  de- 
ployed at  last  from  the  wooos;  but  the  main  body  was  still  far 
Dehind,  and  Napoleon  was  still  able  to  hold  his  ground  against 
them  till  their  increasing  masses  forced  him  to  stake  all  on  a  des- 
perate effort  against  the  English  front.  The  Imperial  Guard — his 
QT^Y  reserve,  and  which  had  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  battle — 
was  drawn  up  at  seven  in  two  huge  columns  of  attack.  The  first, 
with  Ney  himself  at  its  head,  swept  all  before  it  as  it  mounted  the 
rise  beside  La  Haye  Sainte,  on  which  the  thin  English  line  still  held 
its  ground,  and  all  but  touched  the  English  front  when  its  mass, 
torn  by  the  tenible  fire  of  musketry  with  which  it  was  received, 
gave  way  before  a  charge  from  the  English  Guards.  The  second, 
three  thousand  strong,  advanced  with  the  same  courage  over  the 
slope  near  Hougomont,  only  to  be  shattered  and  repulsed  in  the 
same  way.  At  the  moment  when  these  masses,  shattered  but  still 
nnconquered,  fell  slowly  and  doggedly  back  down  the  fatal  rise, 
the  Prussians  pushed  forward  some  forty  thousand  strong  on  Na- 
pdieon's  right,  their  guns  swept  the  road  to  Charleroi,  and  Wel- 
Uogton  seized  the  moment  for  a  general  advance.  From  that  mo- 
ment all  was  lost.  Only  the  Old  Guard  stood  firm  in  the  wreck 
of  the  French  army;  aud  no  thins:  but  night  and  exhaustion  check- 
ed the  English  in  their  pursuit  oi  the  broken  masses  who  hurried 
from  the  field.  The  Prussian  horse  continued  the  chase  through 
the  night,  and  only  forty  thousand  Frenchmen,  with  some  thirty 

fans,  reorossed  the  Sambre.     Napoleon  himself  fied  hurriedly  to 
'aris,  and  his  second  abdication  was  followed  by  the  triumphant 
entry  of  tiie  English  and  Pmssian  armies  into  the  French  capital 
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EPILOGUB. 

With  the  viotoiy  of  Waterloo  we  reach  %  time  within  the 
memory  of  aome  now  liviog,  and  the  opening  of  a  period  of  our 
history,  the  greatest  indeed  of  all  in  real  importance  and  interest^ 
but  perhaps  too  near  to  ns  as  yet  to  admit  of  a  cool  and  purely 
historical  treatment.  In  a  work  snch  as  the  present,  at  any  ratCi 
it  will  be  advisable  to  limit  ourselves  from  tnis  point  to  a  brief 
snmmarjr  of  the  more  noteworthy  events  which  have  oocnrred  in 
onrpolitical history  since  1815. 

The  peace  which  dosed  the  great  war  with  Napoleon  left  Brit- 
ain feverish  and  ezhansted.  Of  her  conquests  at  sea  she  retained 
only  Malta  ^  whose  former  possessors,  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  had 
ceased  to  exist),  the  Dutch  colonies  of  Ceylon  and  the  Gape  of  Gooi 
Hope,  the  French  colony  of  Mauritius,  and  a  few  West  India  ist 
anas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  taxation  and 
of  the  debt,  which  now  reached  eight  hundred  millions,  was  im- 
bittered  by  the  {^neral  distress  of  the  country.  The  rapid  devel- 
opment oi  English  industry  for  a  time  ran  ahead  of  the  wdrld^ 
demands;  the  markets  at  home  and  abroad  were  glutted  with 
unsalable  goods,  and  mills  and  manufactories  were  brought  to  a 
standstill  The  scarcity  caused  by  a  series  of  bad  harvests  was 
intensified  by  the  selfish  legislation  of  the  landowners  in  Parlia- 
ment. Conscious  that  the  prospenty  of  English  agriculture  was 
merely  factitious,  and  rested  on  the  high  price  of  com  produced 
by  the  war,  they  prohibited  by  an  Act  passed  in  1816  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  corn  till  wheat  had  reached  famine  prices.  So- 
ciety, too,  was  disturbed  by  the  great  changes  of  employment  con- 
sequent on  a  sudden  return  to  peace  after  twenty  years  of  war,  and 
by  the  disbanding  of  the  immense  forces  employed  at  sea  and  on 
land.  The  movement  against  machinery,  which  had  been  put  down 
in  1812,  revived  in  theforraidable  riots  of  the  Luddites,  and  the 
distress  of  the  rural  poor  brought  about  a  rapid  increase  of  crime. 
The  steady  opposition  too  of  the  Administration,  in  which  Lord 
Castlereagh's  infiucnce  was  now  supreme,  to  any  project  of  polit- 
ical progress  created  a  dangerous  irritation  which  brought  to  the 
front  men  whose  demand  of  a  "  radical  reform  "  in  English  insti- 
tutions won  them  the  name  of  Radicals,  and  drove  more  violent 
agitators  into  treasonable  disaffection  and  silly  plots.  In  1819 
the  breaking  up  by  military  force  of  a  meeting  at  Manchester,  as- 
sembled for  the  purpose  of  advocating  a  reform  in  Parliament,  in- 
creased the  unpopularity  of  the  Government ;  and  a  plot  of  some 
desperate  men,  with  Arthur  Thistlewood  at  their  head,  for  the  as- 
sassination of  the  whole  Ministry,  which  is  known  as  the  Cato 
Street  Conspiracy  (1820),  threw  light  on  the  violent  temper  which 
was  springing  up  among  its  more  extreme  opponents.    The  death 
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of  George  the  Third  in  1820,  and  the  accession  of  his  son  the  Prince 
Regent  as  George  the  Fourth,  onl^  added  to  the  general  disturb- 
ance of  men's  minds.  The  new  King  had  long  since  forsaken  his 
wife  and  privately  charged  her  with  infidelity;  his  first  act  on 
mounting  the  throne  was  to  renew  his  accusations  against  her,  and 
to  lay  before  Parliament  a  bill  for  the  dissolution  of  her  marriage 
with  him.  The  public  agitation  which  followed  on  this  step  at 
last  forced  the  Ministry  to  abandon  the  bill,  but  the  shame  ot  the 
(royal  family  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  King  increased  the  gen- 
eral discontent  of  the  country. 

The  real  danger  to  public  order,  however,  lay  only  in  the  blind 
opposition  to  all  political  change  which  confused  wise  and  moder- 
ate projects  of  retorm  with  projects  of  revolution;  and  in  1822  the 
suicide  of  Lord  Castlcreagh,  who  had  now  become  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, and  to  whom  this  opposition  was  mainly  due,  put  an 
end  to  the  policy  of  mere  resistance.  Canning  became  Foroign 
Secretary  in  Castlereagh's  place,  and  with  Canning  returned  the 
earlier  and  progressive  policy  of  William  Pitt.  Abroad,  his  first 
act  was  to  break  with  the  ^'Holy  Alliance,"  as  it  called  itself, 
which  the  Continental  courts  had  formed  after  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  for  the  repression  of  revolutionary  or  liberal  movements 
in  their  kingdoms,  and  whose  despotic  policy  had  driven  Naples, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  in  1820  into  revolt.  Canning  asserted  the 
principle  of  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign  states, 
a  principle  he  enforced  by  sending  troops  in  1826  to  defend  Port- 
ugal from  Spanish  intervention,  while  he  recognized  the  revolted 
colonies  of  Spain  in  South  America  and  Mexico  as  independent 
states.  At  home  his  influence  was  seen  in  the  new  strength  gain- 
ed by  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  in  the  passing 
of  a  bill  for  giving  relief  to  Roman  Catholics  through  the  House 
of  Commons  m  1825.  With  the  entry  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Huskisson, 
into  office  in  1823  began  a  commercial  policy  which  was  founded 
on  a  conviction  of  the  benefits  derived  from  freedom  of  trade,  and 
which  brought  about  at  a  later  time  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  new  drift  of  public  policy  produced  a  division  among  the  Min- 
isters which  showed  itself  openly  at  Lord  LiverpooPs  death  in 
1827.  Canning  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  but  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  with  the  Chancellor,  Lord  £ldon,  and  the  Home 
Secretary,lilr.  Peel,  refused  to  serve  under  him ;  and  four  months 
after  the  formation  of  Canning's  Ministry  it  was  broken  up  by  his 
death.  A  temporary  Ministry  formed  under  Lord  Goderich  on  Can- 
ning's principles  was  at  once  weakened  by  the  position  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. A  revolt  of  the  Greeks  against  Turkey  had  now  lasted  some 
years  in  spite  of  Canning's  efforts  to  bring  about  peace,  and  the 
dispatch  of  an  Egyptian  expedition  with  orders  to  devastate  the 
Morea  and  carry  off  its  innabitants  as  slaves  forced  £ng}and, 
France,  and  Russia  to  interfere.  In  1827  their  united  fleet  under 
Admiral  Codrington  attacked  and  destroyed  that  of  Egypt  in  the 
bay  of  Navarino ;  but  the  blow  at  Turkey  was  disapproved  by 
English  opinion,  and  the  Ministry,  already  wanting  in  Parlia- 
mentary strength,  was  driven  to  resign  (1828). 
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The  formation  of  a  parebr  Tor^  HkiistTy  by  the  Doke  of  Wet 
lingtoo,  with  Mr.  Peel  for  its  pnncipal  tupport  in  the  OommoinL 
was  generally  looked  on  as  a  promise  of  utter  resistanee  to  au 
farther  progreeib  'Bat  the  etate  of  Ireland,  where  a  ^^Catfadk 
Association^  formed  by  Daniel  O'Oonnell  maintained  a  growing 
agitation,  had  now  reached  a  point  when  the  English  Ministry  had 
to  choose  between  eonoession  and  civil  war.  The  Duke  gave  way.' 
and  brought  in  a  bill  which,  like  that  deeiffned  by  Pitt,  admitted 
Roman  Catholics  to  Plarliament,  and  to  allbnt  a  few  of  the  hig^ 
est  posts,  civil  or  military,  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.*  The  putf 
ing  of  this  bill  in  1B29  by  the  aid  of  the  Whigs  threw  the  Tory 
party  into  confusion ;  while  the  crj^  for  Parliamentary  Reform  was 
suddenly  revived  with  a  strength  it  had  never  known  before  by  a 
Revolution  in  France  in  1880,  which  drove  Charies  the  Tenth  fixmi 
the  throne  and  called  his  cousin,  Louis  Philippe,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, to  reign  as  a  Constitutional  Kins.  William  the  Fonrth,  who 
succeeded  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  George  ths 
Fourth,  at  this  moment  (1880)  was  fiivorable  to  the  demand  of 
Reform,  but  Wellington  refused  all  concessioiL  The  refusal  drove 
him  from  office;  and  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  the  Whigs 
saw  themselves  again  in  power  under  the  leadership  of  Earl  Grey. 
A  bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  which  took  away  the  right  of 
representation  fVom  fifty-six  decayed  or  rotten  boroughs,  gave  the 
148  members  they  returned  to  counties  or  laive  towns  whkli  as 
yet  sent  no  members  to  Parliament,  established  a  £10  household* 
er  qualification  for  voters  in  boroughs,  and  extended  the  county 
franchise  to  leaseholders  and  copy-holders,  was  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment in  1831.  On  its  defeat  the  Ministry  appealed  to  the  country. 
The  new  House  of  Commons  at  once  passed  the  bill,  and  so  terri- 
ble was  the  agitation  produced  by  its  rejection  by  the  Lords,  that 
on  its  subsequent  rein  trod  notion  the  Peers  who  opposed  it  with- 
drew and  suffered  it  to  become  law  (June  7, 1832).  Tlie  Reform- 
ed Parliament  which  met  in  1833  did  much  by  the  violence  and 
inexperience  of  many  of  its  new  members,  and  especially  by  the 
conduct  of  O'Connell,  to  produce  a  feeling  of  reaction  in  the  coun- 
try. On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Grey  in  1884  the  Ministry  was 
reconstituted  under  the  leadership  of  Viscount  Melbourne;  and 
though  this  administration  was  soon  dismissed  by  the  King, 
whose  sympathies  had  now  veered  round  to  the  Tories,  and  suc- 
ceeded for  a  short  time  by  a  Ministry  under  Sir  Robert  Peel  (No- 
vember, 1 834 — ^April,  1 835),  a  general  election  again  returned  a 
Whig  Parliament,  and  replaced  Lord  Melbourne  in  office.  Weak- 
ened as  it  was  by  the  growing  change  of  political  feeling  through- 
out the  country,  no  Ministry _has  ever  wrought  greater  and  more 
beneficial  changes  than  the  Whig  Ministry  under  Lord  Grey  and 
Loi*d  Melbourne  during  its  ten  yeai-s  of  rule  from  1831  to  1841. 
In  1833  the  system  of  slavery  which  still  existed  in  the  British 
colonies,  though  the  Slave-trade  was  suppressed,  was  abolished  at 
a  cost  of  twenty  millions ;  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  abolished,  and  the  trade  to  the  East  thrown 
open  to  all  merchants^    In  1884  the  growing  evil  of  pauperism  was 
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checked  by  the  enactment  of  a  New  Poor  Law.  In  1835  the  Mu- 
nicipal Corporations  Act  restored  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  those 
rights  of  self-government  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  since 
the  fourteenth  century.  1836  saw  the  passing  of  the  General  Reg- 
istration Act,  while  the  constant  quarrels  over  tithe  were  reme- 
died by  the  Act  for  Tithe  Commutation,  and  one  of  the  grievances 
of  Dissenters  redressed  by  a  measure  which  allowed  civil  mar- 
riage. A  system  of  national  education,  begun  in  1834  by  a  small 
annual  grant  toward  the  erection  of  schools,  was  developed  in 
1839  by  the  creation  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  ed- 
ucational purposes  and  by  the  steady  increase  of  educational 
grants. 

Great,  however,  as  these  measures  were,  the  difficulties  of  the 
Whig  Ministry  grew  steadily  year  by  year.  Ireland,  where  O'Con- 
nell  maintained  an  incessant  agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
could  only  be  held  down  by  Coercion  Acts.  In  spite  of  the  impulse 
given  to  trade  by  the  system  of  steam  communication  which  be- 
gan with  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
in  1830,  the  country  still  suffered  from  distress;  and  the  discon- 
tent of  the  poorer  classes  gave  rise  in  1839  to  riotous  demands 
for  "  the  People's  Charter,"  including  universal  suffrage,  vote  by 
ballot,  annual  Parliaments,  equal  electoral  districts,  the  abolition 
of  all  property  qualification  for  members,  and  payment  for  their 
services.  In  Canada  a  quarrel  between  the  two  districts  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  was  suffered  through  mismanagement  to  grow 
into  a  formidable  revolt.  The  vigorous  but  meddlesome  way  in 
which  Lord  Palmerston,  a  disciple  of  Canning,  carried  out  that 
statesman's  foreign  policy,  supporting  Donna  Maria  as  sovereign 
in  Portugal  and  Isabella  as  Queen  in  Spain  against  claimants  of 
more  absolutist  tendencies  by  a  Quadruple  Alliance  with  France 
and  the  two  countries  of  the  Peninsula,  and  forcing  Mehemet  All, 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  to  withdraw  from  an  attack  on  Turkey  by  the 
bombardment  of  Acre  in  1840,  created  general  uneasiness;  while 
the  public  conscience  was  wounded  by  a  war  with  China  in  1839, 
on  its  refusal  to  allow  the  smuggling  of  opium  into  its  dominions. 
A  more  terrible  blow  was  given  to  the  Ministry  by  events  in  In- 
dia; where  the  occupation  of  Cabul  in  1839  ended  two  }rears  later 
in  a  general  revolt  of  the  Afghans  and  in  the  loss  of  a  British  army 
in  the  Ehyber  Pass.  The  strength  of  the  Government  was  restored 
for  a  time  by  the  death  of  William  the  Fourth  in  1837,  and  the 
accession  of  Victoria,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Edward,  Duke 
of  Kent.  With  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  ended  the  union  of 
England  and  Hanover  under  the  same  sovereigns,  the  latter  state 
passing  to  the  next  male  heir,  Ernest,  Duke  of  Cumberland.  But 
the  Whig  hold  on  the  House  of  Commons  passed  steadily  away,  and 
a  general  election  in  1841  gave  their  opponents,  who  now  took  the 
name  of  Conservatives,  a  majority  of  nearly  a  hundred  members. 
The  general  confidence  in  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Ministry  which  followed  that  of  Lord  Melbourne,  en- 
abled him  to  deal  vigorously  with  two  of  the  difiiculties  which 
had  most  hampered  his  pradeoessors.    The  disorder  of  the  public 
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fixumete  wm  repaired  hj  the  repeal  of  a  boet  of  oppressive  and 
lest  duties  and  by  the  ini]XMition  of  an  Income  Tax.  In  Iielaod 
O'Connell  was  charged  with  sedition  and  convicted,  and  thong^ 
subsequently  releaseid  from  prison  on  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  his  influence  received  a  shock  from  which  it  never  reco?- 
ered.  Peace  was  made  with  China  b^  a  treaty  which  threw  open 
some  of  its  ports  to  traders  of  all  nations ;  ana  in  India  the  disss- 
ter  of  Cabul  was  avenged  by  an  expedition  under  General  PoUoek 
which  penetrated  victoriously  to  the  ca^tal  of  that  country  m 
1848.  The  shock,  however,  to  the  English  power  brought  abwt 
fresh  struTCles  for  supremacy  with  the  natives,  and  especiallf 
with  the  Sikhs,  who  were  crushed  for  the  time  in  three  great  bst* 
tles,'at  Mdodkee,  Feroiesfaah,  and  Sobraon  (1845  and  1846),  and 
the  province  of  Scinde  annexed  to  the  British  dominions. 

Successful  as  it  proved  itself  abroad,  the  Conservative  Ck>ven- 
ment  encountered  unexpected  difficulties  at  home.    From  the  en- 
actment of  ths  Com  Laws  in  1815  a  dispute  had  constantly  goM 
on  between  those  who  advocated  these  and  similar  measures  si 
a  protection  to  native  industry  and  those  who,  viewing  them  as 
simply  laying  a  tax  on  the  consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer, claimed  entire  freedom  of  trade  with  the  worid.    In  ISSt 
an  Anti-Com-Law  League  had  been  -formed  to  enforce  the  view^ 
of  the  advocates  of  m»  trade;  and  it  was  in  g^reat  measure  the 
alarm  of  the  &nners  and  landowners  at  ita  action  which  had  lU' 
duced  them  to  fftve  so  vigorous  a  support  to  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
But  though  Peel  entered  office  pledgCKi  to  protective  measures^ 
his  own  mind  was  slowly  veering  round  to  a  conviction  of  their 
inexpediency ;  and  in  1846  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
and  of  the  harvest  in  England  forced  him  to  introduce  a  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.    The  bill  passed,  but  the  resentment 
of  his  own  party  soon  drove  him  from  office;  and  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  a  Whig  Ministry  under  Lord  John  Russell  whicli  remained 
in  power  till  1852.     The  first  work  of  this  Ministry  was  to  carry 
out  the  policy  of  free  trade  into  every  department  of  British  com* 
merce ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  the  maxim  of  the  League,  to 
''  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest,"  has  been 
accepted  as  the  law  of  our  commercial  policy.     Other  events  were 
few.     The  general  overthrow  of  the  Continental  monarchs  in  the 
Revolution  of  1848  found  faint  echoes  in  a  feeble  rising  in  Ireland 
under  Smith  O'Brien  which  was  easily  suppressed  by  a  few  police- 
men, and  in  a  demonstration  of  the  Chartists  in  London  which 
passed  off  without  further  disturbance.     A  fresh  war  with  the 
Sikhs  in  1848  was  closed  by  the  victory  of  Goojerat  and  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Punjaub. 

The  long  peace  which  had  been  maintained  between  the  Euro- 
pean powers  since  the  treaties  of  1815  was  now  drawing  to  a  closa 
In  1852  the  Ministry  of  Lord  John  Russell  was  displaced  by  a 
short  return  of  the  Conservatives  to  power  under  Lord  Derby ;  out 
a  union  of  the  Whigs  with  the  Free-Trade  followers  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  restored  them  to  office  in  the  beginning  of  1853.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  the  .head  of  the  new  administrationiWas  at  once  com- 
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pelled  to  resist  the  attempts  of  Russia  to  force  on  Turkey  a  hn- 
miliating  treaty;  and  in  1854  £ngland  allied  herself  with  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  had  declared  himself  Emperor  of  the  French,  to 
resist  the  invasion  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  by  a  Russian 
army.  The  army  was  withdrawn ;  but  in  September  the  allied 
force  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Crimea,  and  after  a  victory  at 
the  river  Aliua  undertook  the  siege  of  Sebastopol.  The  ganison, 
however,  soon  proved  as  strong  as  the  besiegers,  and  as  fresh  Rus- 
sian forces  reached  the  Crimea  the  Allies  found  themselves  be- 
sieged in  their  turn.  An  attack  on  the  English  position  at  Inker- 
mann  on  November  the  5th  was  rapulsed  with  the  aid  of  a  French 
division ;  but  winter  proved  more  terrible  than  the  Russian  sword, 
and  the  English  force  wasted  away  with  cold  or  disease.  The 
public  indignation  at  its  sufferings  forced  the  Aberdeen  Ministry 
from  office  m  the  opening  of  1855 ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  became 
Premier  with  a  Ministry  which  included  those  members  of  the  last 
administration  who  were  held  to  be  most  in  eaniest  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  Aflber  a  siege  of  nearly  a  year,  the  Allies  at  last 
became  masters  of  Sebastopol  in  September,  and  Russia,  spent  with 
the  strife,  consented  in  1856  to  the  Peace  of  Paris.  The  military 
reputation  of  England  had  fallen  low  during  the  struggle,  and  to 
this  cause  the  mutiny  of  the  native  troops  in  Bengal,  which  quick- 
ly followed  in  1857,  may  paiiily  be  attriouted.  Russian  intrigues, 
Moslem  fanaticism,  resentment  at  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Oude  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  a  fanatical  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  Hindoos  that  the  English  Government  had  resolved  to  make 
them  Christians  by  forcing  them  to  lose  their  caste,  have  all  been 
assigned  as  causes  of  an  outbreak  which  still  remains  mysterious. 
A  mutiny  at  Meenit  in  May,  1857,  was  followed  by  the  seizure  of 
Delhi,  where  the  native  king  was  enthroned  as  Emperor  ofHin- 
dostan,  by  a  fresh  mutiny  and  massacre  of  the  Europeans  at  Cawn- 
pore,  by  the  rising  of  Oude  and  the  siege  of  the  Residency  at  Luck- 
now.  The  number  of  English  troops  in  India  was  small,  and  for 
the  moment  all  Eastern  and  Central  Hindostan  seemed  lost ;  but 
Madras,  Bombay,  and  the  Punjaub  remained  untouched,  and  the 
English  in  Bengal  and  Oude  not  only  held  their  ground,  but  march- 
ed upon  Delhi,  and  in  September  took  the  town  by  storm.  Two 
months  later  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  under  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell relieved  Lucknow,  which  had  been  saved  till  now  by  the  he- 
roic advance  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock  with  a  handful  of  troops,  and. 
cleared  Oude  of  the  mutineers.  The  suppression  of  the  revolt  was 
followed  by  a  change  in  the  government  of  India,  which  was  trans- 
ferred in  1858  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown ;  the  Queen  being 
formally  proclaimed  its  sovereign,  and  the  Governor-General  be- 
coming her  Viceroy. 

The  credit  which  Lord  Palmerston  won  during  the  struggle 
with  Russia  and  the  Sepoys  was  shaken  by  his  conduct  in  propos- 
ing an  alteration  in  the  law  respecting  conspiracies,  in  1858,  in 
consequence  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Napoleon  the  Third, 
which  was  believed  to  have  originated  on  English  ground.  The 
violent  language  of  the  French  army  brought  about  a  movement 
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for  the  enlistment  of  a  yolnnteer  force,  whieh  soon  renohed  a  hixt 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  men ;  and  so  great  was  the  irritation  it 
caused  that  the  bill,  which  was  thought  to  have  been  introduced 
in  deference  to  the  demands  of  France,  was  raected  bj  the  House 
of  Commons.  Lord  Derby  again  became  Irime  Mmister  for  t 
few  months;  but  a  fresh  election  in  18159  brought  back  Lord  Pat 
merston,  whose  Ministry  lasted  till  his  death  in  1865.  At  home 
his  policy  was  one  of  pure  inaction :  and  his  whole  ener^  wu 
directed  to  the  preservation  of  English  nentralitv  in  five  grett 
strifes  which  distracted  not  onlj  Europe, but  the  ifew  World:  t 
war  between  France  and  Austria  in  1859,  which  ended  in  tiie  cre- 
ation of  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  a  civil  war  in  America,  which  bc^pui 
with  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  in  1861,  and  ended  lour 
years  later  in  Uieir  subjugation ;  an  insurrection  of  Poland  in  186S; 
an  attack  of  France  opon  Mexico,  and  of  Austria  and  Prusaa  ujKm 
Denmark  in  1864.  The  American  war,  by  its  interference  witk 
the  supply  of  cotton,  reduced  Lancashire  to  distress;  while  the  fit- 
ting out  ofpiratical  cruisers  in  English  harbors  in  the  name  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  gave  America  just  |prounds  for  an  irrita- 
tion which  was  <Hily  allayed  at  a  far  later  time.  Peace,  however, 
was  successfully  preserved;  and  the  policy  of  non-intervention 
was  pursued  after  Lord  Ph^lm^rston's  death  b^  his  successor,  Lord 
Russell,  who  remained  neutral  during  the  brief  but  decisive  eoo- 
flict  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866  which  transferred  to  the 
former  the  headship  of  Germany. 

With  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  passed  away  the  policy  of  po- 
litical inaction  which  had  distinguished  his  rule.  Lord  Russell  had 
long  striven  to  brin^  about  a  further  reform  of  Parliament ;  and 
in  1866  he  laid  a  biu  for  that  purpose  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, whose  rejection  was  followea  by  the  resignation  of  the  Min- 
istry. Lord  Derby,  who  again  became  Prime  Minister,  with  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  found  himself,  how* 
ever,  driven  to  introduce,  in  1 867,  a  Reform  Bill  of  a  far  more  sweep- 
ing character  than  that  which  had  failed  in  Lord  Russell's  hands. 
B^  this  measure,  which  passed  in  August,  1867,  the  borough  fran- 
chise was  extended  to  all  rate-payers,  as  well  as  to  lodgers  occu- 
pying rooms  of  the  annual  value  of  £10;  the  county  franchise  was 
reduced  to  £12 ;  thirty-three  members  were  withdrawn  from  En- 
glish boroughs,  twenty-five  of  whom  were  transferred  to  English 
counties,  and  the  rest  assigned  to  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Large 
numbers  of  the  working  classes  were  thus  added  to  the  constitu- 
encies ;  and  the  indirect  effect  of  this  great  measure  was  at  once 
seen  in  the  vigorous  policy  of  the  Parliament  which  assembled 
after  the  new  elections  in  1868.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  become 
Prime  Minister  on  the  withdrawal  of  Lord  Derby,  retired  quietly 
on  finding  that  a  Liberal  majority  of  over  one  hundred  members 
had  been  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  head  of  a  Ministry  which  for  the 
first  time  included  every  section  of  the  Liberal  party.  A  succes- 
sion of  great  measures  proved  the  strength  and  energy  of  the  new 
administration.    Its  fii'st  work  was  with  Ireland,  whose  chronic 
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discontent  it  endeavored  to  remove  by  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  1869,  and  by  a  Land 
Bill  which  established  a  sort  of  tenant-right  in  every  part  of  the 
country  in  1870.  The  claims  of  the  Non-conformists  were  met  in 
1868  by  the  abolition  of  compulsory  church-rates,  and  in  1871  by 
the  abolition  of  all  religious  tests  for  admission  to  offices  or  de- 
grees in  the  universities.  Important  reforms  were  undertaken  in 
the  management  of  the  navy ;  and  a  plan  for  the  entire  reorgani- 
zation of  the  army  was  carried  into  effect  after  the  system  of  pro- 
motion to  its  command  by^  purchase  had  been  put  an  end  to.  In 
1870  the  question  of  national  education  was  fui*thered  by  a  bill 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  school  boards  in  every 
district,  and  for  their  support  by  means  of  local  rates.  In  1871  a 
fresh  step  in  Parliamentary  reform  was  made  by  the  passing  of  a 
measure  which  enabled  the  votes  of  electors  to  be  given  m  se- 
cret by  means  of  the  ballot.  The  greatness  and  rapidity  of  these 
changes,  however,  produced  so  rapid  a  reaction  in  the  minds  of  the 
constituencies  that  on  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  pass  a  bill  for 
organizing  the  higher  education  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  him- 
self forced,  in  1874,  to  consult  public  opinion  by  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament ;  and  the  return  of  a  Conservative  majority  of  near- 
ly seventy  members  was  necessarily  followed  by  his  retirement 
from  office,  Mr.  Disraeli  again  becoming  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown* 
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on,  210. 
cause  of  its  peculiar  position,  234. 
pacification  of,  G20. 

Bcssin,  the,  ravaged  by  the  French, 
106. 

Beverly,  Alfred  of,  his  history,  145. 

Bigod,  Earl,  threatened  by  Henry 
the  Third,  17T. 

Bigod,  E.nrl  Koger,  opposes  Edward 
the  First,  fl6. 

Bill  of  Rights:  aeeStatntes. 

Birinus,  a  missionary  in  Wessex, 
69. 

Blscop,  Benedict,  his  career,  64. 

Bishops,  the  Seven,  trial  and  acquit^ 
talof,661. 
Its  effect,  6S8i  see  Sancroft,  Jef- 
freys, etc. 

Black  Death,  the,  its  effects.  263. 

Blake.  Admiral,  609, 662,  tm,  676. 
his  body  taken  from  the  grave, 
606. 

Blanchard,  a  French  patriot,  282. 

Blood-bond,  the,  In  early  England, 
40. 


Blount,  Francis,  at  Edward  the  Sec- 
ond's deposition,  229. 
Blucher.  General,  793. 
Boccaccio,  opinion  held  of,  in  En- 
gland, 402. 
Boetnins,  "Consolations^*  of^  trans- 
lated by  iSlfred,  93. 
Bohemia,  James  the  First's  policy 

toward,  4B1,4S2. 
Bohun,  Hnmn>ey  de,  oppofles  Ed- 
ward the  First,  226. 
Boisil,  a  missionary,  68. 
Boleyn,  Anne,  Henry's  passion  for 
her,  33S,  339. 
his  Indecent  conduct  about  her, 

845. 
her  coronation,  ib, 
ber  execution,  862. 
Ler  influence  on  the  character  of 
Elizabeth,  870. 877. 
Bollngbroke,  Lora,  comes  into  of- 
fice, 686. 
dismissed  from  ofllce,  689. 
his   attacks   on   the   war  with 

France,  690. 
his  treaty  of  commerce,  694. 
his  intrigues  with  the  Pretender, 

ib. 
his  policy,  695, 702. 
Bulor^na,  university  of,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  167, 160. 
Bonaparte.  Napoleon,  defeats  the 
English  at  Toulon,  769. 
his  successes  in  Italy,  770. 
Invades  Egypt,  771. 
defeated  in  Syria,  772. 
crosses  the  Alps,  fl>. 
his  intrigiitii  in  India,  779. 
his  aims,  780. 
his  tyranny  in  France,  ib. 
his  alliance  >fith  Russia,  788. 
his  intrigues  in  Spain.  734. 
his  conquest  of  Austria,  786. 
his  alliance  with  America,  787. 
his  defeat  in  Russia,  788. 
his  fall,  791. 
his  return,  792. 

his  final  overthrow,  794,795:  aee 
also  Pitt.  Wellington,  Battles. 
Bonaparte,  Jerome,  784. 
Bonaparte,  Louis.  <d. 
Bonaparte,  Joseph,  ib, 
Boniface,  the  mission arj^  76. 
Bonifiice  the  Eighth  (Pope),  his 
claims,  212. 
his  Bull  Clericis  Lalcos,  224. 
Bonner,  Bishop,  his  character  and 
persecution,  872, 378. 
his  '*Six  Bibles,"  465, 456. 
Boroughs,representation  of,198-200. 

rise  of,  218-215. 
Boston,  attacks  on  the  tea-ships  at, 

740. 
Bothwell,  his  character,  891, 892. 
Bouvines;  see  Battles;  effects  of, 

161,162. 
Boyle  Invents  the  air-pump,  697. 
"  Boys,"  the  party  so-called,  704. 
Boyne ;  see  Battles. 
Bradshaw,  John,  made  Judge  of 
High  Court,  666. 
sits  In  Parliament  of  1664,  668. 
his  body  taken  fhim  the  grave, 
605,606. 
Bretlgny,  Treaty  of,  247. 
BrighamJ  Treaty  of,  209. 
Britain,  Roman  conquest  of,  42. 
effect  of  that  conquest  on,  48. 
descent  of  the  Northern  nations 

on,  48, 44. 
their  oonquest  of  It,  45-49. 


Britons,  their  attempted  extermintc 
tion,  46-48. 
their  later  struggles,  60-52. 
Brittnnv,  conquest  of,  by  Fnlc  ol 

Anjou,127. 
Brittany,  Duke  oi;  Arthur;  «0e  Arw 

thur. 
Brooke,  Lord,  a  leader  of  the  Pres- 
byterians, 629. 
Brougham,  LordL  helps  to  edit  EcU 

inburah  iteotew,  790. 
Browne,  Archbishop,  447. 
Brownists.  the,  466, 644. 
Bruce,  Robert,  his  claims  on  Scot 
land,  208. 
joins  the  English,  210. 
struggles  for  independence  of 

Scotland,  212. 
Edward  the  Second's  trace  with, 

2*28. 
further  struggles  of,  229-282. 
Bruce,  David,  288, 234. 
Brunswick,    Duke    of;    marches 
against  France,  767. 
effect  of  his  march,  <6. ;  bis  re- 
treat, ib. 
Bruno,  Ellizabeth's  discussion  with, 

879. 
Buccr,  burning  of  his  bones,  874. 
Buckingham,  Duke  of^  Edward  Bo> 
hun,  his  execution.  884 
George  Villiers  the  First,  James's 

favor  for,  480. 
James's  warning  to,  486. 
Charles  the  First's  defense  oi;  48SU 
his  impeachment,  489. 
his  policy  and  its  effect,  490, 4D1. 
his  rivalry  with  Straflbrd,  60Sw 
his  death,  498. 

George  villiers  the  Second  sup- 
ports the  old  Presbyterian  par- 
ty, 622. 
sent  to  the  Tower  by  Danby,  680. 
Bungay,  his  reputation,  174. 
Buuyan,  John,  461. 
his  imprisonment,  610. 
the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"   nnC^ 

other  writings,  611, 612. 
opposition  to  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence, 600. 
Burbage,  his  opinion  of  Shsks- 

pere,  481. 
Bnraett,  Sir  Francis,  moves  for  re- 
form of  Parliament,  790. 
Burgoyne.  General,  748. 744. 

effect  of  his  defeat,  745. 
Burke,  Edmund,  point  of  contact 
of,  with  the  Methodists,  TIL 
his  impeachmentof  WarrenEUist- 

ing8.768. 
his  Bill  for  Economical  Befbrm. 

756. 
his  attitude  toward  the  French 

Revolution,  761, 762. 
bis  early  career,  ib, 
his  political  principle^  762, 768. 
"Reflections  on  the  French  Rer- 

olution,"  764. 
his  opposition  to  Pitt  and  Fox, 

764,765. 
his  "Appeal  firom  the  New  to  the 

Old  Whigs,*  765. 
his  advice  to  "diftase  terror,'^ 

766 
Bpreaid  of  his  opinions  in  En- 
gland, 770. 
his    "Letters   on   a   Regicide 

Peace,"  ib. 
his  death,  771. 
Burleigh,  Lord,  SUsabeth'fl  choloe 
0(870. 
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8aiM|^  Lord,  Ellsab«th*a  eonA- 
denee  In  hlin,  IM. 
Mftl  fiir  Ftoiwuuit  mocmtXtm, 

Ml. 
oi>inion  of  the  extnTigiBfet  of 
wiDe-baytrt,  400. 
Barlej,  tbo  school-mail,  hit  npaU- 

tk»,lT4. 
Bomtti  Blifaopi,  hlf  cttiiMM  of 
CWBWwiri  rale,  BTi. 
of  BhalteBbnTyHi  tonpert  6SB. 
of  CharlM  tbo  Seoond's  tonper, 

BDrtoni  tht  Porftui,  n«,  MB. 
Bntab  hoftA,  hit  chtractor,  TM^  TSl. 

Bttki^  Mthor  of  "Hndibnti'*  088. 

CtBAI^  fhO»  €i^ 

GtUnttt  rite  oi;  CWi 
thetel,«74.<7B. 
CU»oL  fleMtdfto,  hie  dlaeoYerletk 

hiefkther,4Mw 
CSade,  Jadc,lilt  rblBir.  IH  tBOi. 
OadwalloD,  Kins  of  ^Tklet,  hit 
atraggie  BgaiiiatNoffthiiiiihrie, 

hit  death,  A. 
CSBdaoBt  the  flnt  Jbglith  poet,  OOu 

atoij  of  Ut  Titlon,  a. 

tapofftance  of  hit  poem,  9L 
Caen  aacked  hy  the  Fraach,  KM. 
Gaaar,  JnUsa,  rereala  Britain  to 


CaraUneofAi 

Carr,  Jamea  the  Vlnt*a  Ikror  to^ 

480. 
Garteret,  hia  poUej,  niL 
Cartwright,  Tbomat,  tf%  U8. 
driven  IhNB  hie  profcttmehlpi 


hit  organliatkm  of  the  Cherdi, 

487. 
growth  of  hia  doetrinea,  on. 
Caaaaboo,  hIa  Tiew  of  Kudtah  IM- 

ing  aboBt  lltetatnre,  4bT. 
raaflew<iiie,  Ladj,  her  oooTenlon, 


lefiral  of  atady  of  hia  worka  in 
the  thirteenth  oaatoiy,  1ST. 
Cairo,  eonventlon  ot  TT9. 
Calaia,  taUng  of,  \tj  Sdward  the 

Third,  Mi;  M6. 
Calaw  helpe  the  Preabyterians, 

Cambrtdge,UniTerait7oi^  oarl{nM>- 
rance  « its  early  history,  158. 
itt  reputation  for  heresy,  S67. 
treatment  of;  by  James  the  Sec- 
ond, 848. 
Cameroniane,  their  resistance  to 

the  Scotch  Act  of  Union,  8SS. 
Campbell,  801. 
Campian,  a  Jesuit  leader,  411,  418, 

460. 
Campo  Formio,  treaty  oC  T70. 
Canada,  conqneet  oi;  734,726w 
establishment  of  ita  constitution, 

788. 
Inyaaion  of,  by  the  United  States, 

792. 
later  rerolts  in,  700. 
Gannindf,  George,  his  dcYotion  to 
Pitt,  704. 
his  Ministry,  783. 
hia  llnnneea  after  Corunna,  788. 
hit  opinion  about  Walcbercn  ex- 
pedition, ib, 
hu  eagerness  for  Catholic  Eman- 

dnation,  790. 
his  foreign  policy,  797. 
his  death,  i5. 
Canterbury,  Ancustlno  at,  S4, 55. 
tlie  centre  of  Latin  influence,  CO. 

glundored  by  tho  Danes,  78L 
criptorium  of,  148. 

••Canterbury  Tales,"  191, 233-240. 

CapelL  Lord,  his  execution,  667. 

Capuchins,  the  preachers  of  Cathol- 
icism, 480. 

Carlisle,  conquered  by  Northum- 
brians, 88. 

Garolino  of  Anspach,  Queen  of 
George  the  Second,  70^  708. 


Cettlereag^  Lord,  hie  Ineonpe- 

teneebTBOb 
hit  oppotition  to  reftmn,  IM. 
hittalclte.T97. 
Catlierine  of  Arragon,  her  vmpft- 

thy  with  Spain,  8U. 
her  appeal  to  the  F^>jm^  SIB;  ass 

alto  uenry  the  Bighth.     * 
Catherine  the  Seoood  of  Bntela, 

her  partitions  of  Poland,  780. 
CathollM,  Roman,  fetlioga  oi;  to- 
ward BUaabeCh,  888, 67. 
their  rerolto  agahitt  her,  884,  WL 
their  rehUiooa  with  Mary  Btnart, 

880,880. 
dedine  of  their  (kith,  486, 408. 
persecoUon  of  them,  411. 
their  attitude  daring  the  ralgna 

of  Eliiabeth  and  Jamaa  (he 

Pint,  487, 4T0. 
Charlea  the  Flrtt*t  pollCT  tomvd 

thein,48^4S7. 
exdnded  from  the  Parliament 

(of  1891),  876. 
their  hopea  in  Charlea  the  Seo- 

ond*a  reign,  881. 
their  poaitfon  In  Irdand,  774 
ttrncffle  for  tlieir  emancipation, 

Cnto  Street  conspiracy,  790. 

Cavendish,  fiimify  of,  rit^e  o(^  from  ' 
spoil  of  monasteries,  868.  | 

Cavendish,  Lord,   helps    to   lead 
country  party,  828. 
his  support  of  William  the  Third, 
657. 

Caxton,  William,  his  career,  307- 
811. 

Ceadda :  tec  Chad,  SL 

Cecil,  William ;  «m  Burleigh,  Lord. 

Cecil,  Robert,  £lizabeth'8  speech 
to,  454. 
efiiect  of  his  death,  480, 481. 

Cecil,  the  Evangelical,  710. 

Cedd,  his  visit  to  Chad,  00. 

Centwine,  King  of  Wessex,  70. 

Ccnwulf  succeeds  Offa  in  Merda, 
78. 

Ceolfrid,  a  scholar  of  Biscop's,  72. 

CeolwulA  King  of  Northumbria,  72. 

Ceorl ;  aw  Churl. 

Cerdic,  chosen  King  of  West-Sax- 
ons, 48. 

Ceylon    retained  by  England  at 
Peace  of  Amiens,  779. 

Chad.  St.,  his  mission  to  the  Mer- 
cians, CO. 
his  death,  01. 

Chalcondylas  lectures  at  Oxford, 
318. 

Chancerv,  Court  of,  in  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  First,  108. 
reformed  by  Cromwell,  672. 

Charles  the  Great,  hit   struggle 
with  Ottti,  78. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  the -Emperor, 
Luther's  answer  to  him,  881. 


Cherlta  the  Fifth,  the  Smpeni^ 
hit  poUqr  toward  Beniy  tha 

Cheriet  the  Sixth  of  Franee,  8811 
Cherltt  the  Tenth  of  FEtiioeb  Ui 

CherieetbePlntor] 
thepmoeBl  eboBt : 

hit  ooBdeet  townid  the  Cttho- 

llce,d68;48r. 
hie  Tiew  of  periiamenfaL  4BBL 
hia  detete  o(B«ddndieaL«8t 

tis  BncMnghtm,  SnotTr^ 

^lamputn* 
hie  tipprettlon  of  pailia— dij 

tff  nffliamentai 
hit  flntTiHal  policj,00Bu 
hIeobctlnaoy.MT. 
ettampte  to  eneat  life  inewher^ 

and  efltet  of  hie  attOBp^SH^ 

OIL 
raiaea  ttendacd  at  Hotlinghtm, 

B8S. 
hie  Intrigoae  niter  Haiebj,M; 

hit  trial  and  death.  0K. 
eflMtofUadeeO^m. 
Charite  the  Seoond,  hie  accetritn, 
06L 
importenoe  of  Ue  tinieb088,Bn. 
of  phyeica!  adenoa. 


hiaatodyof 

hit  TindktiTre  deniandt,88iL8bA. 

hit  policy  abont  the  Aet  of  Dhi- 
fbrml^,88^«l& 

hitcharaetenUliJlC 

hia  feeling  abonft Bomaa  Ottol- 
lclBm,8ilT. 

hia  Tiew  of  England  eontruted 
with  that  of  Jamea  the  Second, 
4k 

hia  relatione  with  Lewia  tha 
Fourteenth,  C17, 818. 
Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pre- 
tender, bis  insurrection  agalust 
Gooi^ge  the  Second,  718-715. 
Charter  of  Henry  the  First,  119. 

of  London,  120. 

the  Great,  162-154. 

the  Forest  22S. 
ChAtean  Galilard,  ita  importance  to 
Richard  the  Firat,  140, 14L 

and  English  history,  142. 
Chatham,  Earl  oi;  effect  of  Fitt'J 
taking  the  title,  788. 

his  illness,  <h. 

takes  up  Forliameutary  reform, 
783. 

deplores  the  attack  on  the  Bos- 
ton tea-shipS|  740. 

his  measures  for  conciliatinj; 
America,  741, 744. 

his  death,  744. 

effect  of  his  dying  appeal,  744, 
74ft. 

his  plan  ofParliamentary  reform, 
788 :  see  also  Pitt,  WiUiam,  tte 
elder. 
Chaucer,  his  English,  889. 

his  love  of  English,  240. 

character  and  work:,  S88-S40. 

laughs  at  pardoners,  262,  and  ab- 
bots, 268. 

his  exceptional  poeition,  808. 

Caxton's  reverence  for,  809^ 
Chauvelin,  French  embassador  fbr 

Republic,  788. 
Chester,  its  situation,  B2. 

Danes  driven  from,  84. 

entered  by  William  the  Conqaer> 
or,  118 ;  ass  alao  Battles. 
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iHiester,  Sari  of.  rebels   against 

Henry  the  Third,  166. 
::iiCBterlleld,  Lord,  702,  TOi. 
his  letters,  TOT. 
bis  opinion  of  state  of  Eneland 

at  time  of  Seven  Tears*  'War, 

T16. 
Ohettle,  his  opinion  of  Shakspere, 

431. 
C^iichcster,  Bishop  of,  bis  relations 

with  De  Moiitfort,  190. 
Chichester.  Sir  Arthnr,  his  role  in 

Ireland,  468. 
Chllllnfl^orth,  his  dennnclations 

of  persecution,  508,  009. 
China,  treaty  with,  800. 
ChiTslry  of  Froissart,  SOS. 

of  Bdward  the  First,  803, 904. 
Cliristianity,  original  dislike  of,  by 

the  Northern  nations  who  came 

to  England,  49. 
Introdnction  o(  into  England, 

Chronicle,  the  English,  ns  an  au- 
thority, 44,  TO,  TT. 
In  .Alfred's  reign,  83, 84, 03, 110. 
Church   of  England  founded  by 
Tlieodore  of  Tarsus,  65. 
reformed  by  William  and  Lan- 

franc,  114. 
npresentation  of;  in  Parliament, 

WO,  801. 
dmadation  of;  in  fourteenth  and 

fllteenth  centuries,  240. 
its  position  firom  time  of  Edward 
the  Fourth  to  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, 803, 804. 
Attitude  of  its  leaders  toward  the 

New  LeamiDg,  321. 
Erasmus's  attitude  toward,  824, 

886. 
More*s,  390u338. 
Thomas  CromwelFs,  844-340. 
Elisabeth's,  88^  388. 
Oliver  Cromweirs,  5T2, 5T3. 
Church   of  Ireland;  sm  Ireland, 

Church  of, 
Churchill,     John,     Sunderland's 
speech  to,  650;   «e«  Marlbor- 
oueh,  Duke  ofl 
Chnrl,  nis  position,  41. 
Cistercians  revive  religious  zeal  in 

twelfth  century,  1S8, 184. 
ClairHBur-Epte,  peace  ot  101. 
(^are.  Lord,  rewarded  by  William 
the  First  with  grants  of  laud, 
118. 
Clarendon,  Constitutions  of,  134. 

assize  of,  18T. 
Clarendon,  Lord,  his  view  of  the 
state  of  the  countnr  in  early 
part    of  Charles    the    Firsts 
reign,  608. 
made  Chancellor,  603. 
his  royalism,  iJb, 
suggests  amendments  In  Act  of 

Unifbrmlty,  606. 
his  fall,  619. 

his  illegal  proclamations,  648 ;  see 
also  Hyde. 
Clarendon,  second  Lord,  648. 
sneoeeded  in  government  of  Ire- 
land by  lyroonnell,  666. 
intrigues  with  James,  6T8. 
Olsrkson,  Thomas,  the  sympsthy 
of  the  Methodisto  with  him, 

ni. 

Claudius,  Emperor ;  see  Britain,  Ro- 
man conquest  ot 
Clement  the  Fourth,  his  fHendship 
^    fbr  Boger  Bacon,  164^  160w 


Clement  the  Seventh,  Catherine's 
appeal  to;  see  Catherine  of  Ar- 
ragon. 
Cliflford,  Lord,  In  Henry  the  Sixth's 
time,  his  career,  89T. 
in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  his 
share  in  the  Treaty  of  Dover, 
628. 
his  advice  about  suspending  pay- 
ments, ih. 
Cllve,  Kobert,  his  rise,  TSl. 
his  earlv  battle^  T82,  T28. 
helps  Pitt  to  a  seat  in  Parliament, 

T38. 
his  reforms  In  India,  T46. 
attitnde  toward  him  taken  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  746. 
CloPter-Seven.  Convention  of;  T16. 

Pitt's  rejection  of  it,  T81. 
Cnat,  comes  to  the  throne,  94. 
change  in  his  character,  96. 
his  letter  from  Rome,  ib, 
his  laws,  96. 
his  death,  9T. 
Coitl,  his  argument  for  Christianity, 

50. 
Coke,  Mr.,  of  Norfolk,  bis  large 

farms,  755. 
Coke,  Sir  JSdward,  his  reverence  for 
law,4T9. 
his  death,  682. 
Ccleman,  his  letters  about  the  Pop- 
ish Plot,  631. 
Colepepper,  his  denunciation   of 
monopolists,  506. 
leaves  Parliament  after  the  Hull 
alfair,  532. 
Colet,  Dean,  his  exceptional  posi- 
tion, 816. 
his  teachings,  816-318. 
his  school,  388. 
his  sermons,  319, 323, 824. 
Colman,  his  contest  with  WiK^lth, 

64. 
Cologne,  University  of,  its  relations 

with  Oxford,  1T4. 
Colnmba  founds  the  monastery  of 
Ions,  58. 
his  authority  appealed  to,  64. 
Columbon,  an  Iiisn  missionary,  68. 
effect  of  his  work  in  England,  ib. 
Columbus  discovers  the  New  World, 

315. 
Commlnes,  Philip  de,  his  exception- 
al position,  ib. 
Commission,  Court  of  High,  its  ef- 
fect, COT. 
Commons,  House  of,  how  it  was 
formed,  248. 
Its  early  timidltv,  ib. 
force  of  its  petitions,  849. 
its  struggles  with  John  of  Gkinnt, 

260. 
its  degeneracy  under  the  Lancas- 
trians, 886, 886. 
restriction  of  the  right  of  election 

to  it,  286. 
its  attitnde  in  1630, 843. 
its  position  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 

40(M08. 
in  WilUam  the  Third*s  reign,  673, 

6T4. 
its  relations  with  Walpole,  TOl- 

T03. 
Its  condition  In  time  of  elder  Pitt, 

TSl,  T32. 
qnestlon  of  Its  reform,  786,  T66, 
T6T,  TOO,  T98,  808 ;  see  also  Pitt, 
Wilkes,  Chatham,  Burdett. 
Commonwealth,  the  English,  666- 
064. 


Commune,  rise  of.  880l 
Companies,  Livery,  ib, 
Compton,  Bishop,  his  sufpcnsioa 

from  his  ofBce.  64S. 
his  snpport  of  V^iam's  claims, 

65T. 
Comyn,  John,  Edward's  tow  to 

avenge  his  murder,  803. 
Connecticut ;  see  Warwick,  Earl  ot 
Conventicle  Act,  passing  ot,  609. 
Convention,  the,  in  1660. 
its  attitude  toward  Charles  ths 

Second,  603-606. 
Convocation,  silendng  oil  by  Henry 

the  Eighth,  346. 
It  draws  up  Articles  of  Bellgion, 

Cooper,  Ashley,  returned  to  Bare- 
bone's  Parliament,  660L 
opposes  Richard  Cromwell.  080. 
advises  the  restoration  of  the  eiC- 

pelled  members,  681. 
made  Lord  Ashley  and  Chancel- 
lor of  Exchequer,  603 ;  see  Ash- 
ley, Lord,  Shaftesbnry,  Lord. 
Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  T46,  T4T. 
Cope,  Sir  John,  in  1T4&,  714. 
Copernicus,  effect  of  his  discoveries. 

315. 
Cordova, the  learning  brought  fh>m, 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  157. 
Com,  exportation  of,  by  Britain,  43. 

Laws,  repeal  of,  800. 
Comewaile,  John,  on  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  836. 
Cornwall,  effect  on,  of  victory  of 
Deorham,  63. 
its  exceptional  position,  684. 
Cornwall,  Richard,  Earl  of;  rises 
against  Henry  the  Third,  ITOw 
attitude  of,  in  civil  wars,  ib. 
is  captured  it  battle  of  Lewes,  ISOl 
Comwallis,  Lord,  his    defeat  in 
America,  T48. 
his  rule  in  Ireland,  TT6. 
Cotentin,  conquest  ofl  101. 
Cotton,  op])ression  of,  628. 
Council,  the  Great,  194-196. 
(the  Royal)  Ordinances  of,  848. 
increased  power  of;  under  Bd> 
ward  the  Fonrth,308. 
Country  Party,  the.  Formation  ofl 

623. 
Conrtenay,  bishop  and  archbishop, 
his  relations  with  the  Lollards. 

86T.8T2,8T3. 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  his  instmwy 
tion  and  execution.  864. 
Covenant,  the  Scotch,  signing  ofl  In 
1640,519. 
Solemn  League  and,  636, 03T. 
publicly  burned  after  RestoratioOi 

606.  ' 

abolished  in  Scotland,  616. 
Coventry,  Sir  William,  helps  to  lead 

the  country  party,  023. 
Coverdale,  Miles,  revises  the  trans- 
latlon  of  the  Bible,  848. 
effect  of  his  translation ;  see  En- 
gland, Literature  of. 
Cowper,  William,  made  Lord  Keep- 
er, 68T. 
Craftsmen,  rise  of,  813. 
their  guilds,  210-818. 
Cranfleld,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  h\h 

dismissal,  496. 
Cranmer,   Thomas,   his   propoisl 
about  the  universitfes,  843. 
his  appointment  to  Cantert)V}a 
840. 
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Cranmer,  Thomas,  crotrns  Anno  Bo-   Danes,  their  conqneft  of  England,  | 


leyn,  345. 
pleads  for  Cromwell,  349. 
saved  from  arrest  by  Henry,  3G1. 
in  df nger  after  Six  Articled  Act, 

8C4. 
becomes  a  decided  Protestant, 

864, 3C9. 
arrested,  868. 
bis  execation,  873. 
Crimea,  Invasion  of,  801. 
Crompton,  his  invention   of  the 

"mule,"  754. 


92. 

their  mle,  93-4)7. 
fall  of  their  power,  97. 
thej  invade  £n(;laud  nnder  Swc- 


fen,  IIL 


need  to  leave  England  by  Wil- 
liam, 112. 
invasion  ol^  resisted  by  William, 
117. 
Daniel,  the  poet,  402. 
Darcy,  Lord,  iu«nr}^nt  in  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eifzhth,  353. 


Cromwell,  Thomas,  his  career,  SiO^    Damley :  see  Mary  Stuart. 


at 


868 ;  see  also  Cranmer. 
.Cromwell,   Oliver,   his   words 
Danbar.  45G. 

story  of  his  first  attempt  to  leave 
England.  003. 

his  second  threat  of  leaving  it, 
528. 

wins  Marston  Moor,  5S7, 533. 

his  early  career,  539. 

organizes  the  Ironi^ides,  529-Ml. 

his  attitude  toward  the  Pre»t)y- 
terians,  546. 

his  part  in  the  discussions  be- 
tween Ireton  and  the  King,  551. 


Dartmouth,  Lord,  interferes  with 

James,  672. 
David,of  Wales,  rebellion  and  death 

of,  190. 
Deane,  General,  his  successes,  571. 
Declaration     of    ludulgence     by 
Charles  the  Second,  022. 
bv  James  the  Second,  649-661. 
ot  KiL'hts,  6(0, 665. 
of  Independence,  748. 
Deira,52. 

becomes  Yorkshire,  S7. 
Dekker,  a  successor  of  Ueywood, 


434. 
his    victories   against  royaiii»ts.    Do  la  Mare,  Peter,  250. 

164a-*9, 653, 554.  i  Dencwulf,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  SI . 

snpprestfcs   the   mutiny   of  the  ,  Derby,  Earl  oi;  iu  Victoria's  reign, 

troops,  667.  I         his  first  ministry,  800. 

his  wars  iu  Ireland  and  Scotland,       his  second  ministry,  802. 

668-561.  '      his  Reform  Bill,  ib. 

his  dissolution  of  the  Rump,  5C4.  ;  Derby,  Henry.  Earl  of,  his  attitude 
his  Protectorate,  565-570.  in  Richard's  reign,  276 ;  are  Ueu- 

his  death,  579.  ry  the  Fourth, 

effect  of  his  death,  Hk  >  Dermot,  King  of  Leinster,  440, 441. 

his  body  taken  from  the  grave,    De8borou<;h,  General,  resigns  his 
605, 606 :  (tee  alt«o  Battles.  |         command  to  Cromwell,  577. 

Cromwell,  Henry,  his  settlement  of    Descartes,  a  cuntcmporary  of  Ba- 

Ireland,572.  i         cou,5'.>5. 

Cromwell,  Richnrd,  peaceable  ac-  ,  Desmoud,  Earl  of,  treatment  of,  by 
cet«?ion  of,  579.  Henry  the  S<:veuih,  443. 

hi.-  rei^^n,  b^O.  bv  Elizab«'lh,  4M. 

Crowlana,  abbey  of,  its  rif«e,  67.  D'lilsucc  iulluenced  bv  the  C'istcr- 

Cumbcrl.ind,Earl  of,  defciuly  Skip- I         clans  in  the   twelfth  cemury, 

ton  Castle,  352.  123. 

Customs,  Eiiuli>;h,  upc  of,  by  Wil-    De«ii)eni»er,  the  career  of,  227, 2*2'^. 

liara  the  First,  113.  Devon,  effect  on,  of  victory  of  Deor- 

Cuthbert,  story  of  hit»  mission,  Gl,  ham,  53. 


62. 

bin  episcopal  rule  ami  death,  6S, 
69. 
Cnth>vulf,King  of  West-Saxons,  51. 

Dacrk,  Lord,  in«nr^nt  in  rci};u  of 
Henry  the  Eiirhth,  :«,1. 
also  iu  rei^n  of  Elizahclh,  r.94. 
Dalnbor,   Anthony,  a  follower   of 

Tynjlale,  3.%"^. 
Dalhon*ie,  Lord,  effect  of  his  an- 
nexation of  Oiule,  SOI. 
Dnnl^,  Ijord,  made  Treasurer,  C2S. 
his  policy,  6'."<-631. 
cause  of  his  fall,  683,  634. 
hia  impeachment,  635. 
his  supjMjrt  iif  William,  657-660. 
compared  with  Walpole,  702. 
Danci;eld  arranned   by  Court  of 
Exchequer,  125. 


men  of,  rise  against  Normaup, 
111. 
De  V»'itt,  his  utterance  about  En- 
^.i^h  sailors,  612. 
his  policy  toward  France,  654. 
his  fall,  {b. 
Di;^by,  Lord,  his  denunciation  of 

S':r;iff(>rd^24. 
Dif^ires,  Sir  Dudley,  hia  taunt  to 
Huckinpham,4SU. 
hia  imprisonment,  ib. 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  his  Reform  Bill, 
S02. 
his  different  ministries,  ib. 
Domesday -Book  as  an  authoritv, 
110. 
how  it  was  compiled,  114. 
Dominic,  zeal  of,  172. 
Dominicans,  lectures  of,  at  Oxf>)rd, 
174. 


Danelagh,  concjuest  of, by  Eadw.ird    BDrchcter,  established  as  the  po 


the  Elder,  S5 
Danes,  their  first  invasion  of  En- 
gland. 77-7'.». 

repulsed  by  ^Elfred,  50. 

fresh  invasion  iu  rcij^u  of  .^ihcl- 
red,  I'l. 

massacre  of,  ih. 

Invasion  of  Swegcn,  ib. 

they  slay  Archbishop  iElfheah,  ib. 


lilical  sec  of  South  Britain,  59. 

Dorseti^hire,  the  men  of,  ri&e  against 
the  Normans,  111. 

DoU'^las,  his  relations  with  Bruce, 
231-2.33. 

Dover  secured  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, 111. 
its  resistance  to  Lewis  of  France, 
155. 


Dover,  Treaty  oL  682. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  his  early  eareec 
416, 417. 
his  check  to  the  Armada,  419. 
his  final  defeat  of  it,  421. 
bis  vovage  round  the  world,  40. 
Drogheaa,  Massacre  of,  666. 
Dryden,  his  view  of  the  impcxw 
tance  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
020. 
his  account  of  Shaftesbury,  CSl 
Dumouriez,  General,  his  first  sooi 

cesses,  767. 
Dundee,  Harqnis  cf;  bis  strngipls 
agafnst  William  the  Third.  CO. 
Duns  Scotns,  his  rank  as  a  school* 

man,  174. 
Dunstan,  his  early  life,  66. 
Abbot  of  Qlastonbury,  67. 
Minister  of  Eadmnno,  ib, 
policy  oL  ib. 
exiled,  ih. 
Bishop  of  London  and  Whichei- 

ter,6& 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ib. 
Minister  oiEadgar,  reTivesmOih 

asteries,  ib, 
crowns  Eadward  the  Martyr,  91. 
death  of,  ib. 

importance  of  his  life,  141 
Dnpleix  founds  French  empire  in 
India,  721. 
h\»  career,  721, 728. 
Durham,  Bishop  o£  at  battle  of 

Falkirk,  212. 
Durrow,  University  at,  66. 
Dylcvelt,  his  work  for  William  of 
Orange  in  England,  667. 

EAPnaauT,  King  of  Northnmbrli, 

'     Pippin's  friendship  for  him,  7i. 
Eadgnr,  Kinc^,  S3. 
I      his  laws,  ib. 

1     the  .^theling,  placed  on  the  Bu- 
Clish  throne,  109. 
hih  submission  to  the  Conqneror, 
1         140. 

joins  the  Danes,  111. 
takes  refuge  in  Scotland,  11!*. 
establishes  a  king  there,  119. 
Eadmcr,  his  life  of  An^elm,  144 
E;idmund,  Kim;  of  East  AagliSf 

murder  of,  79. 
Eadmund   Inmnide,  his  gtm^'glei 

and  death,  94. 
Eadric  of  Mercia,  murder  o(i  by 

Cimt,  95. 
Eadward  the  Elder,  85. 
his  conquests,  ib.  , 

I     he  is  chosen  king  by  the  Scot!^ 
206. 
Eadward  the  Martyr,  crowned  b; 
'         Dunstan,  01. 
murdered,  t6, 

the  i  onfessor,  made  kine,  97. 
hia  favor  to  the  Normans,  99. 

ptruL'k'lt*  with  Godwiue,  ib, 
I     his  deal  h,10(>. 

Etorv  of  his  promise  to  Dake 
William,  107. 
'  Eadwig  the  Fair,  his  marriage,  ST. 

banishes  Dunstan,  ib. 

revolts  against  him,  SS. 

Eadmund     Ironside's     brother, 
murdered  by  Cnnt,  96. 
,  Eadwine,  an  exile  from  Xorthnffl* 
'         bria,  53. 

I     comes    to    the     Northnmbrlti 
I         throne,  66. 
!     his  reign  and  death,  66, 67. 
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Badwine  of  Merda  supports  £a<l- 
gar  the  ^tbelinp,  10l>. 
rabmlts  to  Willlatn,  111. 
Ejildhelm,  Bishop,  bis  songs,  82. 
EatdormeD.  81. 

Ealdred,    Archbishop    of    York, 
crowns  William  the  Conqner- 
or,  110. 
Salbred  of  Northnmbria,  his  ap- 
peal to  Charles  the  Great,  7G. 
Balbstan,  Bishop  of  Sherbnroe,  78. 
Eardwulf,  King  of  Northuinbrin, 
received   when   an   exile    by 
Charles  the  Great,  70. 
East   Anglia,  conquered   by   the 
Jntes,  58. 
becomes  Christian,  6S. 
cononered  by  Mercia,  70. 
rebels  against  Mercia,  77. 
landing  of  the  Danes  there,  79. 
£urIdom  of,  created  by  Cnnt,  95 ; 
»ee  also  Eadmnnd,  KfedwaUl. 
&st-Saxons ;  sm  Efsex,  Saxous. 
their  settlement,  51. 
conouered  by  Northnmbria,  55. 
beatnendom  of  their  kiiigf,  Sd. 
Ebbsfleet,  first  laudiuir-place  of  £n- 

/(lish  in  Britain,  46. 
AngQstine,  5<L 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  464,405. 
Ecgberht,   Archbisho])    of   York, 

Bsda's  letter  to,  73. 
Ecgberht,  King  of  Wes«ex,  70. 
nU  conqaests,  70, 77. 
becomes  king  of  the  English.  70. 
his  work  ondone  by  the  Danes, 
79. 
Ecgfrith,  his  relations  with  his 
wife,  67. 
bis  role  of  Northnmbria,  OS. 
bis  defeat  and  death,  69. 
effect  of  his  death,  7U. 
his  cononest  of  Scotland,  SOO. 
Ecgwlne,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  his 

preaching,  67. 
Edinburgh,  its  foundation,  60. 
becomes  capital  of  the  Scotch 
kings.  87. 
JBdinburah  Review  started,  790. 
Edmund ;  tee  Eadmnnd. 
Edmundsbury,  St,  79. 
"Jews'  Houses"  at,  115. 
growth  o^  121, 1S2. 
Edward;    for   the   pre -Norman 

kings,  Me  Eadward. 
Edward,  son  of  Margaret,  made 

king  of  Scotland.  119. 
Edwara  the  First  of  England,  his 
youth,  189. 
his  conquest  of  Wales,  lSS-190. 
bis  relations  to  modern  England, 

191. 
to  parliaments,  lb. 
his  Judicial  reforms,  192, 193. 
bis  legislation,  193, 19S. 
bis  parliaments,  198-201. 
bis  personal  character,  202-204. 
his  relations  with  Scotland,  204. 
his  conception  of  kingship,  220. 
his  treatment  of  the  Jews  and 

the  clergy,  288, 224. 
his  death,  225. 
Edward  the  Second,  bis  relations 
with  the  bnrons,  225, 226. 
bis  truce  with  Bruce,  228. 
his  vices  and  fall,  ih. 
Edward  the  Third,  his  election,  ib. 
his  arrest  of  Mortimer,  233. 
progress  during  his  reign,  285- 

238. 
effect  of  his  accessioo,  240-242. 


Edward  theThird,  his  relations  wi  ih 
Flanders  and  France,  241-247. 
with  Parliament^7-260. 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  his  share 
in  the  struggles  against  John 
ofGaunt,249,2S0. 
Edward  the  Fourth,  his  election, 
298. 
his  marriage,  deposition,  and  res- 
toration, 299, 800. 
his  position  as  n  klug,  302-300. 
his  character,  804. 
Edward  the  Fifth,  bU. 
Edward  the  Sixth,  365-308. 
Egypt ;  sse  Bonaparte. 

evacuation  of,  its  effects,  779. 
Eleanor,  wife  of  De  Moutfort,  175. 
wife  of  Edward  the  First,  1S9, 
202. 
El  Teg,  importance  of  his  life,  143. 
Eliot,  Sir  John,  his  first  election, 
478. 
his  position  in  the  early  strug- 
gle against  Charles  the  First, 
4SS. 
his  attacks  on  Buckingham,  489. 
his  arrest,  ib, 
moves  the  Short  Bemonstrauce, 

492. 
his  opinion  of  Buckingham,  493. 
his  work  the  source  of  the  Grand 
Remonstrance,  494, 495. 
Elizabeth,  C^ueen,  state  of  England 
at  her  accession,  375. 
her  appearance  and  character, 

876-381. 
her  policy,  881-384. 
effect  of  ber  policy ;  Me  England, 
her  ecclesiastical  policy,  410, 411. 
her  last  days,  458, 454. 
her  **  tuning  the  pulpits,"  4fi0. 
immorality  of  her  court,  479. 
Ely,  Abbev  of,  founded,  67. 

burned  by  Danes,  79. 
Eueluud,  Old,  its  ori^n,  89, 40. 
character  of  its  inhabitants  and 
laws,  40, 42. 
England,  Literature  of,  how  affect- 
ed by  iElfred,  S3, 
poverty  of,  under  Harold,  99. 
now  it  explains  the  position  of 
the  country  in  time  of  John, 
143. 
between  Chancer  and  Caxton, 

806-309.  I 

its  revival  under  Elizabeth,  401-  ! 

404. 
effect  of  Tyndale  and  Coverdale 
on,  455.  { 

England,  Church  of ;  sm  Church  of  , 
England, 
language  of,  progress  of^  in  time 
of  Edward  the  Third,  236, 230. 
England,  New,  its  position  after  , 
war  between  United  States  and 
England,  792. 
Eorl,  in  Early  England.  41. 
Episcopacy :  aee  I^m,  Hampden. 
Erasmus,  his  visit  to  England,  317, 
819. 
his  "  Praise  of  Follv,"  819. 
Essex,  first  colonization  of^  by  En- 
glish, 61. 
Essex,  Sari  of;  Elizabeth's  fovor 
to,  879. 
his  insurrection,  435. 
his  fitilure  in  Irehind,  461. 
Essex,  Earl  of,  in  Long  Parliament, 
appointedleaderofPariiameut- 
ary  forces,  688. 
bis  policy,  638, 686. 


Essex.  Earl   uf,  raises   siege   of 

Gloucester,  535. 
Essex,  Earl  of,  in  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond's time,  takes  office,  633. 
bis  policy,  636,  639. 
his  death,  641. 
Ethel weard!,  his  exceptional  posi- 
tion in  our  literature,  143. 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  his  success  at 
Cremona,  684, 685. 
hisuuiun  witli  Marlborough,  6Siw 
Euphuism,  discussed  by  Elizabeth, 
879. 

protest  of  Marlowe  against  it, 
430.  -o  -» 

gives   way   before   Puritanism, 
436 ;  aee  also  Lyly. 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  his  strilb  with 
burghers  of  Dover,  99. 
his  aid  sought  by  men  of  Kent 
against  Normans,  HI. 
Eustace  the  Monk,  150. 
i  Evesham,  origin  of,  67. 
battle  of;  «e«  Battles. 
Examiner,  the,  written  by  BoIiBg» 

broke,  690. 
Exchequer,  Court  of,  its  work  nn- 

der  Henry  the  First,  121, 12& 
Excise  Bill,  701. 
Exclusion  Bill,  628. 
Exeter,  sieee  of,  by  the  Danea,  80. 
takes  active  part  against  the  Nor 

mans,  111. 
besieged  by  the  English,  ib, 
relieved  by  Fitz^Osoem,  ib. 
welcomes  the  barons,  152. 

Fabtak,  bis  Chronicle  as  an  Aor 

thority,  286. 
Fagius,  burning  of  his  bones,  874. 
Fairfiix,  General,  his  first  appoint- 
ment by  Parliament,  634. 
effect  on  nim  of  the  king's  trea- 
son, 663. 
raises  the  cry  of  a  free  Parlia- 
ment, 681. 
Falkirk,  battle  of;  sss  Battles. 
Falkland,  Lord,  his  character,  628. 
his  views  on  Church  reform,  629. 
leaves  Parliament  after  the  re- 
fusal of  Hotham,  682. 
his  death,  680. 
his  theology,  690. 
Farmer-class,  rise  of^  26t. 
Fastolf,  Sir  John,  his  patronage  of 

Caxton,  310. 
Fankes,  de  Breaut^,  bla  rebellion. 

100. 
Fawkesjjiuido  (Guy) ;  aeeGonpow* 

der  Plot. 
Ferrars,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  exo> 

cation  of,  372. 
Feudalism,  introduced  by  William 
the  First,  112. 
effect  of,  on  England,  113, 114. 
relation  of  universities  to,  16<^ 

161. 
ruined  by  Wars  of  Roees,  801. 
Edward  the  First's  relations  to^ 
222-225. 
Finch,  Chief- Justice,  bis  opinion 
on  Hampden's  caee,  618. 
bis  flight,  624 
Fltz-Neal,  hie  book  on  the  Es:«. 

chequer,  144. 
Fitz-Osbem,  Boger,  rebels  against 

William,  116. 
FiU-Osbern,  William,  is  left  in 
cbarsre  of  England  by  WlUiani 
the  First,  110. 
reUeyes  Exeter,  111. 
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Fitz-O0b«n),    William,    locelTes 

grant  of  manorp.  IIS. 
Pltz  -  Ofibert ;  $ee  WiUiam  Long- 
beard. 
Fitz-Rair,  Archbishop,  his  attack 

on  Friare,  !J63. 
Pitz-Thomas  chosen  mayor,  9S0. 
FitznrM :  tee  Beket,  death  of. 
Fitz- Walter,  C'apuin  of  the  City  of 
London,  121. 
Mftrahal  of  the  Army  of  Ood  and 

Holy  Ohorch,  IBi. 
taken  prisoner,  l&C 
SItZrWarrenne,  Fiilk,  drives  Martin 

ttom  England,  170. 
FitzwilHam  family,  rise  of,  from 

spoil  of  monasteries,  356. 
FiTe-Mlle  Act,  609. 
Flamsteed,  the  astronomer,  697. 
Flanders,  relations  of  Edward  the 
Third  to,  242. 
Caxtou  educated  In,  807. 
importance  of  its  trade  to  En- 
gland.  893. 
Fleetwood,  regions  his  command  to 
Cromwell,  577. 
remonstrates  asalnst  the  dissolu- 
tion of  1657,  579. 
his  condnct  daring  the  second 
Protectorate,  681. 
Fletcher  contrasted  with  Ben  Jon- 
son.  436, 437. 
Flood,  Ilcnrv,  his  snpport  of  Irish 

indep3nacnce,  774. 
Florence,  of  Worcester,  as  an  au- 
thority, 84, 98, 110. 
Florence,  poets  of,  IGI,  171. 
her  relation  to  letters  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  316. 
Folk,  greater  and  Ictftser,  in  towns, 

S18, 219. 
Fontaineblean,  treat?  of,  7W. 
Ford  contrasted  with  Ben  Jo^son, 

437. 
Forest  law?,  the,  enacted  by  Cnut, 

96. 
Fortescuc,  Sir  John,  his  d«actHi:o 
about  EnjTilsh  monarchy,  302; 
see  also  315. 
Fox,  Bishop,  his  favor  to  Erasmns, 
325. 
his  f;ivor  to  Wolf  or,  332. 
Fox,  Cicortrc,  his  prophecy  of  Crom- 
well's death,  579. 
Fox,  Charles  James,  his  opinion  of 
Pitt,  750. 
his  coalition  with  Lord  North,  751. 
his  1  rUii  Bill,  ib. 
hit*  policy  toward  France,  754. 
his  cuthuslniim  at  fall  of  Bas^tille, 

700. 
his  intrigues  about  the  Regency, 

ib. 
his  opinion  of  Bnrkc,  762. 
his  Libel  Act,  7(V4. 
hifl  support  of  France,  ICA. 
Geor^'o  ihc  Third's  dislike  of,  TSl. 
his  ministry,  7^2. 
bii>  d«?aih,  ih. 
Foxe,  John,  his  "Book  of  Martyrs," 

410. 
France,  early  hi<»torv  of;  see  IjCwIh 
the  Niuih,  Edward  the  Third, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  Joan  of  Arc, 
I^wiH  the  Fonrteenth,  Lewis 
the  Fifteenth,  Voltaire,  Kous- 
seau. 
States-General  in,  760. 
fall  of  the  Bas.tile  in,  ib. 
attitude  of  English  statesmen  to- 
ward ,■  see  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke. 


France  declares  war  against  Ani- 
tria,  766. 
declares  war  on  England,  767. 
character  of  its  government  dur- 
ing Revolation,  767. 
war  with  England :  see  Pitt ;  ses 
also  Bonaparte,  Wellington. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  his  life,  IVL 
Francis  the  First  of  France,  Henry 
the  Eighth's  friendship  for,  332. 
his  interference  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  843. 
Franklin,  Bepiamin,  Whitfield's  ef- 
fect on,  70§. 
Franks,  relations  of,  with  England, 

75,76. 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of 

George  the  Second,  706. 
Frederic  the  Second,  Emperor,  how 

re^^arded  in  Europe,  161. 
Fredenck  the  Second  of  Prussia, 
seizes  Silesia,  706. 
his  second  war,  718. 
his  Seven  Years'  War,  716. 
his  opinion  of  Pitt,  717." 
Pitt*s  assistance  to  him,  72S. 
Pitt's  opinion  of  him,  720. 
his  despair  at  Pitt*s  fall,  730. 
his  administrative  reform,  769. 
Freeman,  the,  sinks  into  the  villein, 

89. 
French  influences  on  Edward  the 

First,  203, 204. 
Friars,  cflTect  on  English  universi- 
ties, 162, 174, 176. 
work  of,  in  towns,  172, 178. 
their  struggle  against  learning, 

174. 
position  in  the  barons*  wnr,  \n, 
attacked  by  Fitz-Ralf  and  Wyc- 
11  f,  253. 
I  Fr'.sia,  I^iniface  in,  75. 
Frisian,  the  story  told  of,  by  B^eda, 

50. 
Frith-«:uilds  215,  216. 
Frol)i!.her,  Elizalwjth'e  f:ivor  to,  379. 

his  discoveries,  496. 
Froissart,  his  view  of  chivalry;  see 
C'hiyalry. 
his  picture  of  Edward  at  Poitiers, 
246,  247. 
Fulc,  the  lied,  second  Count  of  An- 

jon,  1-Jft. 
'     the  G()o<l.  third  Count,  tft. 
the  Tilack,  his  cruelty,  127,123. 
of  Jerusalem,  12a. 

Gaok,  General,  made  governor  of 
I         Massachusetts,  7!1. 
Galileo,  a  contemporary  of  Bacon, 

5l»5. 
Gall,  St.,  5S. 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

302. 
Garnet  the  Jesuit.  470. 
Gauden,  Dr.,  writes  the   "Eikon 

Basilike."  557. 
Gaunt,  Elizabeth,  executed,  645. 
Gaunt,  John  of,  invades  France, 

249. 
I     leads  the  barons,  250. 
despises  the  Commons,  ib. 
relations  of,  with  Wyclif,  254. 
flies  from  insurj^ents,  in  1361,267. 
his  claim  on  the  Spanish  crown, 
274. 
Gaveston,  Piers,  his  character  and 

career,  226,  227. 
Gay,  his  opinion  of  politicians,  730. 
Qeofl'ry,  Martel,  Count  of  Anjou, 
i         106. 


Geoffry,  Martel,  his  death,  101 

compared  with  hia  fisther,  128b 
G«o(n7  Grey-gown,  his  loss  of  pow* 
er,  187. 
of  Anjou,  how  treated  by  his  Dh 

ther,<6. 
of  Monmouth,  hia  histoiy,  lU, 
13SL 
George  the  First,  his  position  con* 
trasted  with  that  of  Wiiliiai 
and  Mary  and  of  Anne,  666. 
resulu  of  hia  accession,  CM,  6B9i 
George  the  Second,  his  hatred  of 
Walpole,  T08. 
guided  by  hia  wife,  t*h. 
supports  Carteret,  712. 
George  the  Third,  effecU  of  Ids 
rule,  729,  78a 
his  character  and  policy.  Ai 
his  treatment  of  the  House  (tf 

Commons,  732. 
his  despotic  rule,  736, 7S7. 
his  opposition  to  Catholic  Ema- 

cipation,  778,  779. 
his  death,  796, 797. 
George  the  Fourth,  accetrioo  ot, 
797. 
his  attack  on  his  wife,  ib. 
Gerald  de  Barri,  his  position  hi  lit- 
erature, 146. 
his  work,  146, 147. 
Geraldines,  the,  in  Ireland, 4iS,  444 
Giflfard,   Bonaventnre,   a  Human 
Catholic,  President  of  Magd^ 
len  College,  64d. 
Gildas,  his  account  of  the  etstt  of 

Britain,  4S. 
Ginkell,  General,  670. 
Glrondins,  their  aim,  761 
Gladstone,  Mr.,  his  ministry,  sni. 
Glanvil,  Kanulf  de,  takes  the  Kicg 
of  Scotland  prisoner,  1ST. 
his  treatise  on  law,  144. 
Glastonbury  monastery,  fooLtlcdljy 
Ini,  70. 
Duufctau  bom  at,  SO. 
Bunstan,  Abbot  of,  S7. 
Arthur's  lomb  at,  145. 
Glcncoe,  Massacre  of,  CG4. 
Glcndower,  Owen,  his  rlsinp,^- 
Gloucester, Earl  of,  Gilbert  deClarf, 
hia  relations  with  the  barou^■ 
party,  177,  ISO,  181. 
Gloucester,  Duke  of,  uncle  of  RIcl»" 

ard  the  Second,  275. 
Gloucester,  Duke  Humphrey,  his  re- 
gency, 2S9. 
his  relations  with  Jacqueline  u' 

Brabant,  ib. 
his  death,  294. 

his  seizure  of  the  books  at  tbo 
Louvre,  310. 
Gloucester,  Richard,  Duke  of:  *» 

Richard  the  Third. 
Goderich,  Lord,  forms  a  mlnisU/ 

on  Cannin};*8  principles,  7»T. 
Godolphin,  his  rise,  682, 668. 

bis  fall,  6U1. 
Godwine,  his  rise,  97. 
Earl  of  Wessex,  ib. 
his  ability  and  policy,  ib. 
his  wise  rule,  9s. 
his  strutrple  with  Eadward,  99. 
his  exile,  ib. 

his  return  and  death,  ib. 
Gondomar,  4S3, 4*4. 
Goodmau,  Bisho]),  dies  a  Psp^U 

501. 
Gower,  his  position  as  a  poet,  S05. 
Grattan,  Henrv,  his  opposition  t*> 
Pitt's  financial  policy,  lOH. 
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[enry,  his  rapport  of  Irish 

Mideuce,  T5S. 

i»,  4au,  43*2. 

1  leader  uf  Cornish  R07- 

&3& 

the  Jesnit,  470. 

be  Great,  his  interview 

he  Eiiglitih  slaves,  54. 

liration  of  the  Augles, 

>  he  calls  au^els,  ib. 
ognstine  to  ED^Iaud,  ib. 
u*rm1s  trantflaied  by  ^1- 
i3. 

he  Seventh,  his  stmgj^le 
nrilliam  the  First,  11& 
whj  he  lost  America, 

keofPltt^733. 
Qto  office,  733,  734. 
ecntion  of  Wilkes,  734. 
Lord,  his  opinion  of  state 
(land,  760. 

;>fflce  without  Fox,  781. 
3to  office,  782. 
slave-trade,  733. 
rom  office,  ib, 

17  Jane,  her  marriage, 

n,  {&. 

;b,36D. 

1,  his  Reform  Bill,  798. 

r  reforms,  798, 799. 

.Alfred's  employment  of,  ; 

ibe,  867. 268. 

illow  of  New  College,  316 

te,  his  advice  to  Bacon, 

'end  with  Rome,  171. 

stitntions,  173. 

rrespondence     with    De 

'ort,  176. 

i«  account  of  English  the- 

,457. 

Ids  to  fonnd  vegetable 

>iogy,  597. 

s-2is. 

er  Plot,  470. 

kbbot  of  Crowland,  67. 

the  Dane,  becomes  King 

)t  Anglia,  80. 

makes  ])eace  with,  ib. 

kmiens,  his  poem  as  an 

ritv,  103. 

li,  nis  song,  187. 

$11,  Charles  the  Second's 

Bt  to  James  about,  044. 

n  of  Godwine,  killed  at 

>  of  Seulac,  109. 

'-OKPim  AoT :  see  Statntes. 

Matthew,  appointed  to 
Q  the  law,  562, 566. 
ces  a  bill  for  Church  com- 
nsiou,  606. 

latitudinarian,  470,  600, 

Edward,  647. 

•ord,  on  Monmouth's  snc- 

•0,637. 

usion  Bill,  639. 

lUtion  Bill,  640. 

to  Charles  after  passing 

18  Corpns  Act,  C48. 
lissal,  647. 

I  crown  to  William  the 

,661. 

op,  his  satires,  614. 

lit  opinion  of  Sliakspere, 


Hallam,  his  opinion  of  the  law  of 
coiispiracv,  525. 
of  Charles  the  Second's  poeition, 
641, 643. 
Halley,  investigates  tides,  597. 
Hamilton,  Harqnis  of,  as  Royal 
Commiftiiouer  in  $cotland^'l9. 
Hamilton,  Dnke  ot,  rallies  the  Koy- 
alisls  against  Argyle,  563, 553. 
execution  of,  657. 
Hampden,  bio  attitude  toward  Epis- 
copacy, 462. 
his  refusal  of  the  forced  loan, 

490. 
his  refhsal  to  pay  ship-money, 

617. 
his  trial,  513, 519. 
his  tact  in  hindering  a  fight  in 

the  Commons,  538. 
his  death,  535. 
Harding,  character  of  his  Chron- 
icles, 306. 
Hardy,  trial  of.  770. 
Hargreaves,  his  invention  of  spin- 
ning-jenny, 754. 
Harlcy,~ Robert,  comes  into  office, 
6S6. 
dismissed  firom  office,  689. 
his  patronage  of  Mn.  Masham, 

691. 
his  return  to  office,  ib. 
his  intrigues  with  the  Pretender, 

694. 
their  eflfects,  ib. 
Harold,  King,  Cnut's  son,  97. 
Harold,  son  of  Godwine,  Baii  of 
East^Anglia,  98L 
his  statesmanship,  99,  lOOi 
his  campaign  in  wales,  99. 
his  accession,  100. 
his  oath  to  Duke  William,  107. 
his  preparations  for  the  struggle 

with  William,  108. 
defeats  Uarald  Hardrada  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge,  ib. 
his  death  in  battle  of  Senlac,  109. 
effect  of  his  victories  in  Wales, 
186. 
Harald  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway, 
invades  England,  108. 
is  defeated  at  Stamford  Bridge, 
ib. 
Harrison,  General,  his  share  in  dis- 
solution of  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment, 564. 
his  exccnticm,  603. 
Harvev,  his  opinion  of  Bacon,  594. 

his  discovery,  595, 596. 
Haslerig,  attempted  arrest  ot,  630. 
accused  of  corruption,  662. 
opposition  of,  to  dissolution  of 
Parliament  in  favor  of  Council 
of  SUte,  563. 
returned  to  the  Parliament  of 

1654,568. 
his  attitude  In  it,  669. 
excluded  ftrom  the  Parliament  of 

1657, 576. 
demands  the  dismissal  of  Fleet- 
wood and  Lambert,  6SL 
Hastings ;  see  Battles. 
Hastings,  Danish  leader,  84. 
Hastings,  Warren,  good  side  of  his 
poUcy.  746. 
severe  side,  747, 74Sw 
his  impeachment,  752, 753. 
its  effect,  753. 

attitude  of  Pitt  toward  him,  ib, 
Hastings,  Lord,  his  death,  811. 
Harthacnut,  King,  97. 
his  crimes  and  lawlestneu,  ib» 
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Hartbacnnt,  his  death,  97. 
Havelock,  Sir  Uenrv,  801- 
Henge«t,  lands  In  Kent,  45. 

his  death,  ib, 
Henry  of  Huntingdon,  as  an  aatho^ 

iiy,  70. 
Henry  of  Blols,  as  papal  legate,  ISQi 
Henry  the  First  of  England  makee 

terms  with  clergy,  119. 
seizes  the  crown,  ib. 
his  relations  to  the  English,  ib. 
his  character,  ib. 
his  marriage,  ib. 
his  simony,  128. 
his  invasiim  of  Normandy,  124. 
Hen nr  the  Second  of  England,  hie 

character,  132. 
his  policy,  133. 

his  struMle  with  Beket,  1S4, 13& 
his  legaJreforms,  134, 136-189. 
his  death,  139. 

his  treatment  of  Ireland.  439-441. 
Henry  the  Third  of  England,  his 

coronation,  155. 
rise  of  universities  in  his  time, 

156. 
his  relations   with  Hubert  de 

Bni^,  167. 
refhse^  Justice  to  Londoners,  168. 
his  quarrel  with  the  Earl  Mare- 

schal,  169. 
his  alliance  with  the  Pope,  170. 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  Ills 

energy,  469. 
his  conversion,  ib, 
his  opini(m  of  James  the  First 

471. 
good  dfiKts  of  his  policy,  662. 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  England,  his 

insurrection  against  Kichard 

the  Second,  276, 377. 
his  accession,  278. 
his  policy  toward  the  Church. 

278,279. 
his  struggle  In  Wales,  279. 
his  death,  290. 
Henry  the  Fifth,  his  persecution 

of  the  Lollaras,  ib. 
his  conquest  of  France,  280-284. 
his  death,  284. 
effect  of  his  death.  387. 
Henry  the  Sixth,  effect  of  his  long 

minority,  286. 
restrictive  act  passed  under;  ses 

Commons,  House  of. 
his  illness  and  reci)vcry,  296. 
causes  of  his  fall,  396, 397. 
his  restoration,  800. 
his  death,  tfr. 
Henry  the  Seventh,  his  position  M 

a  sovereign,  818, 814.  / 

his  foreign  policy,  819,  820;  me 

also  Ireland. 
Henry  the  Eighth,  his  accession, 

819. 
his  marriage,  820. 
his  foreign  policy,  320. 
his  sympatny  with  Dean  Colet, 

824. 
his  favor  to  More,  827. 
his  despotic  policy,  831-886;  «•• 

also  Ireland, 
his  book  against  Luther,  881. 
circumstances  of  his  divorce,  88T 

-339. 
Wolsey's  yiew  of  his  character, 

840. 
his  claim  to  bo  head  of  the 

Church,  844. 
his  view  about  the  translation  of 

the  Bible,  847. 


I,  In  FacllBBwnt  of 


Birtirt,   Lara,   or  dmbwr,   ■ 

BbM  KlelKiU^  >  iDllinMr  of 

B«lDi2B%BriaBM  faoDdi  Abbv 

"—*—-,  prion  oC  hMoriua  of 

_    BUphM*!  nlia,  Ml. 

■r . rofitakip 


Hollar  ■ttooipicd  nrrat  oL  sm. 
tall  lodtnhlp  o[  the  Picibjteri- 


cr,  TUchard,  a 


Dona,  comlniF  of,  U 

Boni«Ti>iA(,hf>tr 

JMhiunl  SI 
■draltti 
•lotapor!  (H  >iirlt;anit>crli>n<]. 
HoDEliiPretldcDt  arUiEdaleu  Col 

llamrd,  Adnlnl,  Lord,  410. 
Iioirird,Uird,ln(;bar)a(lwF]nl'! 

time,  prertnUpallllDiihirpcACi 

wilb  aentliDd,  Btl. 
IlDwaid,  Jiibn.Tll. 
Jiowa,iabn,tm, 
imAua    DKlarntlaii    o(  Ipdiil- 

8trco,W0,0W. 
Bom,  OMWnl,  1*3,  TM. 
Bowel  DhD.lnw*  or,  les. 
Abwt,  Waltu,  (flttt  of  Ui  ittlh, 


aatrnt-watm 
wibiiiii  u 

iBbact  da  B 

hladuncl 


LoDsburd,  IN. 

Habact  da  Barnb,  nalita  tc»!a  of 
PraDC«,lU. 

\t  cbaraeter  aa  a  rnlar,  1«i,  1(0. 
of  (Jtaetlar,  IH. 


,.. . I  Tlewotaffiln 

BiuT  tb»  KlsliUi'a  tt\aa,  K 
hl**MeBUiMi.lte. 
iBtetalDMB,  Colonel,  iixonal 


Hjda^wwd.  bdngi  to  *  blU  To 
~*"1>I«0K  ParilamaBt  par 


iDssn,  that  mamo 
...KjoofbellotHa. 
India,  Vrauoli  ampin  In,  TIC 
coaaDeK  oi;   bj  Kogland: 

Beanlatloii'Act  I  ihHbkiIm;<w 
auo  IIhi1S)[i  <Walnn)  and 
Bnrke  (Bdmand). 

bllli  tor  j;o*«RuiHol  of  I  tmWoi, 


Tlppoo  Bablb,  Wllvtltr, 
■aTed  bj  ConTontlon  of  Cnlro, 
«lTect  nFAP'ghan  warnpoD,  TIKI. 


luDocsut  am  Tblrd,  bl>  poelitoD. 
bla  reUllnna  wllh  Jobn.  IW,  IM. 


or  tbe  Cathnlic  i 


>;B]|ubell:i,Me,4M 
ncnt  ot,  br  BLrafTard; 


■*a«t«  It*  IsdependcDO*  In  17% 

748. 
BnrlBDd^  dUtcoltr  In  PlU'i  I 

ilafaiB  In  ITBS,  TI 
Kb  poiiUon  nnd 

Tftrn4. 


MaMttWdn  mwrdttaklsbU). 

hla  ahnn  Id  lb*  coo<ia(M  of  in- 
land, Rl. 
Ill*  body  Ukn  tnm  Uw  pan, 

InmaMa^  lb«lr  (AM  on  (be  nnj. 

Ml;  BH)]  *H  alia  CrMaiRlL 
Udon,  BUkap,  eitracli  of  Brdi 


u  lad  at  flial  bf  tbe  Gtm>- 


aialnatAD^ 
decline   at   t 


'<,  Ibrfr  pkrta  ai 
MTUti,n». 


James  Ibe  FInt,  bli  tietr  of  dh 
tine  ligbt  atklaI^  4;t-(79. 

his  rclDllanB  to  PBr1lamenI.{:4- 

47S,4St. 
to  tb«ladg«a,4TV. 

taEarape,4SU'tSl. ' 


popnlai  oplalan  of  bl«  chancur 
(BTTiiilr  of  his  Brat  ParUimml 

his  approyfll  of  craelllet  ofl« 

8edi,tm[ior,  US. 
tal'^relatlontwitb  Levis  tbe  FDD^ 

leenlh.OU. 
mil  his  nrm;  wllh  Roman  Cilb 

nllc  onceca,  S4T. 
his  attacks  on  tbe  ChnKta.N^ 

ets. 

his  f  tmgslo  wllh  the  blsbops,  IX. 

hIslliabtanddnnBUInn,  «tt^  W. 
Jmnes,  William,  a  Lollard.  UB. 

Jaffrer'adlt*   BdMmnli    ArM) 

IH. 


nwBx. 
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itSttij^  Jndge,  hl8  *' Bloody  Cir- 
cuit/* MS. 
hlB  advice  abont  the  SeTen  Bieh- 
ope,651. 

JonkiQS,  his  ear,  703. 

JeaniU,  their  sacoess  in  Eoclnnd, 
411, 412 :  «0e  Campiaa  and  Par- 

BOD8* 

Jews,  their  relations  with  William 
the  First,  116. 
their  position  (u  England  at  the 

CoDqnest,  ib. 
ptfMcatlons  of,  288, 234. 
MQiahed  by  Edward  the  First, 

tS4. 
restored  by  Cromwell,  S78. 
Joan  of  Arc,  career  of,  28S-293. 
JocelyD,  Bishop  of  Welle  under 

John,  123. 
John,  the  old  Saxon,  83. 
John,  Kin^  of  Bnj^land,  his  conspir- 
acy against  llenry  the  Second, 
139. 
his  treachery  to  Richard,  ib. 
his  character  and  policy,  147-149. 
bia  attitude  toward  the  rope  In- 
nocent UL,  149. 
hSa  attitude  toward  the  nobles, 

isa 

hia  recmtlon  of  the  demands  of 

the  n<H>Ie8, 152. 
his  attitude  after  Magna  Charta, 

154,155. 
bla  death,  166. 

his  treatment  of  Ireland,  441, 442. 
Joluisoii,  Samuel,  a     Driend     of 

Burke's,  7<1. 
Johnston  of  Warriston  snsr^sts 
the  renewal  of  the  Covenant, 
619. 
Jonaon,  Ben,  his  account  of  Spen- 
ser's death.  427. 
hia  Yiew  of  Shakspere*8  charac- 
ter, 4S1. 
of  hia  readiness  in  writing,  ib, 
"Sverr  Man  In  his  Hnmor,"433. 
ancceeds  Skakspere  as  king  of 

the  stage,  437. 
hia  estimate  of  Bacon,  699. 
fHeudship  for  Hobbes,  600. 
Joaeph  the  Second  of  Austria,  mo- 
tive and  character  of  his  policy, 
754. 
his  death,  781. 
Javticiar,  appointment  of,  124. 
Junto,  the  Whig,  075. 
Jaulas,  proaaeution  of^  784. 

his  letters,  783. 
Jules,  their  position  in  England, 
•9. 
their  invasion  of  England,  46. 
thair  Kentiah  kingdom ;  tee  Kent. 
Jnxon.  Bishop,  made    Treasurer, 

KxaaL,  execution  of,  122. 
Kent,  rise  oi  kingdom  of^  68. 
straggles  with  Northnmbria,  lb. 
Insurrection  ot,  against  Mercia, 

76. 
eufajection  of;  to  Weseex,  770. 
revolts  agalnat  Odo  of  Bayenx, 
110,111. 
Kent,  Earl  of,  his  execatlon,  288. 
Keptor,  a  eontamporary  of  Bacon, 

596. 
Knilecrankle,  batUe  of,  668. 
Klflgihip,  English,  change  in  Its 

character,  89. 
KnoUeo,  hia  histoiy  of  tho  Turks, 
•    408. 


KnoIIys,  his  opinion  of  Mary  Stu- 
art, 8SS. 
Knox,  his  resistance  to  Mary,  ih, 

Labousdonmais,  General,  in  India, 

721. 
Laborers,  Statutes  of;  aee  Peasant- 
ry. 
Lally,  General,  his  defeat,  746. 
Lambert,  General,  employed    by 
Fairfax,  S63. 
resigns  his  commission  to  Crom- 
well, 677. 
his   conduct    after    Cromwell*s 

death,  5S1. 
exempted  from  the  general  par- 
don. 604. 
Lambetii,  treaty  of,  166. 
Lancaster,  Thomns,  Earl  of,  his  re- 
lations with  Gaveston,  226, 227. 
his  defeat  and  death,  227, 22a 
Lancaster,  Duke   of;   see  Gaunt, 

John  of. 
Lancaster.  House  of;  «m  Henry  the 

Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth. 
Land,  tenure  of,  by  Norman  barons 

after  Conquest,  118, 114. 
Lanftanc,  of  Pa  via,  enters  the  Ab- 
bey of  Bee,  102. 
opposes  William,  106. 
banished  from  Normandy,  ib. 
becomes  William's  chief  adviser, 

ib. 
summoned  to  England,  114. 
his  reforms;  aee  Church  of  En- 
gland, 
assists  Ruftis  to  gain  the  crown, 

117. 
effect  of  his  death,  118. 
Langton,  Stephen.  149, 152. 
his  suspension  from  hia  archbish- 
opric ISBw 
his  attitude  in  Henry  the  Third's 
reign,  166. 
Langton,  Simon,  his  advice  to  the 

Barons,  165. 
Langton,  Walter,  Bishop  of  Worcea- 

ter,392. 
Latimer,  Lord,  removed  txom  office, 

250. 
Latimer,  Hugh,  studies  at  Padaa, 
321. 
his  autoblogrnphy,  836, 868. 
his  preaching,  368, 859. 
his  first  arrest,  8S9. 
made  Bishop  of  Worcester,  ib. 
his  treatmeut  of  a  figure  of  the 

Yirain,  86a 
imprisoned  and  deposed,  861. 
arrested  under  Six  Articles  Act, 

868. 
imprisoned  on  Mary's  accession, 

368. 
his  execution,  878. 
Latitndinarians,  growth  of;  58a-600. 
Laud,  his  intolerance,  46& 
his  list  of  ministers,  487. 
his  character  and  policy,  408-502. 
his  treatmentof  Scotland,  511-614. 
his  feelings  about  "Thorough,'' 

616. 
his  courage,  617. 
imprisonment  of,  524. 
check  on  his  power,  607. 
Lauderdale,  Lord,  his  rule  in  Scot- 
land, 616. 
Lauznn,  his  taunt  against  the  Irish 

defenders  of  Limerick,  670. 
Law,  Roman,  ita  influences  in  Ed- 
ward the  First's  relgu,  204. 
Laws,  the,  as  an  authority,  84, 93. 


Layamon,  his  poem,  147. 

Legh,  commissioner  aboutthamon- 

asteries,  84S. 
Leicester,  Earl  of ;  ete  Montfort,  Si- 
mon de. 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  Elizabeth's  fa- 
vorite, 867,  376, 3S0, 881. 
Leighton  the  Puritan,  616. 
Leunoi^  Duke  of,  presents  petitions 
against  English  Prayer- Bool^ 
in  Scotland,  517. 
Lenthall,  his  answer  to  Charles  the 

First,  631. 
Leo  the  Tenth,  his  election,  828. 

his  view  of  Lnther,  381. 
Lec^oM,  the  Emperor,  interfere* 

against  France,  766. 
Leofwine,  son  of  Qodwlne,  109. 
Leslie,  General,  takes  command  of 
Scotch  force,  519. 
conduct  at  Dunbar,  869. 
taken  prisoner  at  Woroeater,  5C1. 
Lewes,  battle  of;  eee  Battles. 
Lewis  the  Seventh  of  France,  his 
struggle  with  Henry  the  Sec- 
ond, 133. 
Lewis,  son  of  Philip  Aognstus,  af- 
terward Lewis  the  ^hih ;  his 
invasion  of  England,  166. 
his  retreat  fh)m  England,  19G. 
Lewis  the  Ninth,  his  dedslon  abont 
the  Provisions  of  Oxfbrd,  179. 
bis   influence  on  Edward   the 
First,  204. 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  his  indi":- 
natlon  at  William  of  Orangrs 
marriage,  630. 
his  pensions  to  Charlee  the  Sec- 
ond, 631. 
effect  on  his  position  of  the  treaty 

ofNimeguen.t'ft. 
his  relatione  with  Jamee  the  Sec- 
ond, 646. 
his  revocation  of  ^he  Edict  of 

Nantes,  ib. 
his  character,  668. 
bis  policy,  668, 664. 
his  war  against  the  allies,  668^ 
kis  Intrigues  about  the  Spanish 

succession,  679, 680. 
his   treachery   to  William    the 
Third^79,  680;  ses  also  Hol- 
land, Wniiam  of  Orange,  Ar- 
lington, Dover,  treatv  or 
Lewis  tne  Fifteenth,  the  freedom  of 
opinion  in  France  under  him, 
769. 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth  eonvokes  thci 
States-General,  760. 
aooepta  the  Constitution,  761. 
flies  firom  Paris,  766. 
his  imprisonment,  767. 
his  death,  768. 
Lewis  the  Eighteenth,  hia  flight 

firom  Paris,  7U3. 
Leyton.  Commissioner  of  Monas- 
teries, 848. 
Lilbume,  John,  546, 667. 
Lilla  saves  Eadwine  from  %  mur- 

derer,65. 
Lilly,  an  Oxford  scholar,  828. 
Limerick,  siege  of,  670. 
Linacre  of  Oxford,  816, 818. 
Lincoln,  in  time  of  Romans,  4^ 
Jews'  houses  at,  115. 
Stephen  defeated  at,  129. 
welcomes  the  barona,  162. 
Lincoln,  Bishop  of,  his  relations 
with  University  of  Oxfbrd,  I6I4 
Llndisfarne,  bishopric  of;  68. 
desertion  of  It  by  Colman,  M. 


UiwTHBpufn:  MtCnopulu, 

Uawrin  oTWilia,  hi*  aWaM*  with 
■kokM  da  BtuaU,  1««. 

U»aaln-w<  Jocwarth,  U*  ■(ntC' 
■lla  fer)iidatMDd«a,ira.  I A 

UaAljn-B-Ornflydd,  liU  itrog- 


Lacka.  JobD,  W*  poUtkd  Wachiae, 
loUaritr,  nrlnl  m,  ud  lU  lap- 


IjTOd*.  milUun,  raaxnad 
I^taltao  )«ana  Long 


Vackar,   OMMraL    hli     Mranla 
XaeklBU^ 


— , ——I — -JiTlhin. 

baipa  la  Wfatarpk  J|f«()MN- 
Uac^aaCollita;  MaFukw.QU- 

Dud,  Honglu  eir. 
Ifatn*  aBbodu  lo  Duka  WiHIho, 

W*. 
1Ij||or«Din]*,  Cromwtll'*,  iTa. 
SdeDl&.  Ui  mbmlnloD  la  WU- 

Uan  tbt  Pint,  111. 
toBnh«,m- 
)ial(«r,  AnbbMiop  at  aouao,  us. 
Vilpl^  tiilpi  to  tosDd  nputil* 

pDjitfahw,  SVT. 
Val^iraauMm  at  br  KngUind. 

" "od  br  EndttlDf,  Ut. 

iti  TDI7lim  lu  ITU, 

PnlllB- 

BKDlan  (ones,  tijn. 
CramwaU  cimunEi  with.  US ;  m 

*l»  CroniidlL 
MandaTll)^  Lord,  ■  leidri  at  tha 

Pre*bTlarlaii«.BW. 
Hmnr.  Waliar  d«.  iO, 
MaoML  a  TOtr'  "■ — 

tlia  Third,  .._ 
HutM,  bBrnincat  br  WUltiua  (bo 

Pint,  111. 
MiDtOB,  bla  (diaim  orProtnlant 

HirMChiil,  Sirl  wflllnm.  hln  pow- 


illaBdiM 

Karr,  wUk  of  ^liam  tka  Tldi4, 
tha  hnpM  at  WUf*  Itan  bin 


lfaiKiia.llbinba1.ISt. 


^r»jta  e'r  D> 


HallldA  of  Flandcn.  tier  manlin 

dliijnnti  ubOBt  It  with  the  Fin 

JlalUria.  wifs  ut  Qearr  the  nob 

Hand.  QcnrT'i  daDStklcr.  lomd  hr 

hlir.I». 
bar  (tnitEla  irlUi  Stsphai.  tV. 
llaDrlce,  Prliice,  bla  aucoam  la 

DDToiutalre,  OB. 
HaiuiUuatalUf  ths  nUn  of  ilalMr 

aa  Arcbbliliop  of  Eoaoii.  M£ 
Mar.  bU  BocoBot  of  tha  atradliN 

oftbalrith.an. 
IfavJIoiffT.  ibe,  lU  TOTauctn. 
>lnfHt.i.Nllib(rl.eiMotIoini(«l. 


'H"'"' 


bltbtU 

Mari'i  accCHloD.  ase. 
Ita  arnpalbT  vrlih  the  Loni;  Pur- 

llamaDi.HS-ara. 
LODika,  John  ol^  a  jmidl  of  Bocec 


idoDdorrr,  fmni 


ime,Lo[d,hll  mlnlaUr.  nS. 
. .  .a,  Blihop  of  London,  n. 

MelTllle  hli  traatmcnt  of  Jamei 


MeUttna,  Blihop 


and  RIchaid,  14a 

liHi^d,  WUllam,  bli  lilalor7,t(», 

hi*  poam,  tro,  STl. 
Loida,  HooM  ot  wcnkened  by  anp-  ' 
pnsalmi  of  mllrtd  abbota,  m : 

■silioParltjMiieDt.  I 

LonIgPbl]lDpe,ne.  i 

Lndditea,  lioti  o^  TM. 

Lnibcr.  &  cbanRe'of  ■iuMda.Sai. 
hlarclatloDtoltiaBaTlTalD/Lct- , 

nceptlOD  of  big  doctrlnM  In  Ka- 
sland^l ;  •«  Leo,  Mara. 

Bibla.a»T. 
Lldlowraanenil.  hli  than  Id  tho 

Lattnll,  Colonel,  T38.  l 

I^d8al^UacbaraclecaaapoM,ea(.  | 


wlDa  Blaobolm,  tad.  SH. 
tha  ml  of  bla  cnrear,  t%t~ai. 
hi*  opinion  of  Walpola,  dsl. 
HarlboroBith,  Dnchaa*  of,  bar  In- 


Mar1owe,4X),<3e. 

M^innoDI,  Manbal,  138. 

Marab,  Adam,  hia  tapotatlM  a*  a 

bli  relalloiiF  to  Oraaeetaata  and 

Db  Monlfon,  KB. 
MarKbnll,  a  rrealiTlarian  minlilei, 

U9. 
Marolun,  a  enccaasoi  ofSbakapen, 

434. 
MaratoD  Moor :  n  Battle*. 
Mart yn.  Henrj,  668  "• 
Nanln  Marprelale, 
Manln,  a  Pupal  lee 

EDgland,  no. 


■bflkea  (^  iba  oTerlord^Ip  ot 

NorlhDmbria,  ib. 
Chad'*  mlHlon  to,  H). 
Ita  oinquaau  fo  tlma  of  Panda. 

affgct  OD,  ol  Tbaodon'a  imaga- 

great  progrtH  ot,  Id  latter  pait 

laUofSi 


i  cSrA.""*""-'"' 

Tlelorie*     orer     Dane*     and! 

Atbelnd,B4. 
iu  ratntlOD*  to  Walea,  ISt,  IBIl 
tm.  Frandi,  "Wlt'a  Tnuaij, 


from 
UmirrB  V  *«'  Lalimer,  TajlDr,  Itld- 


lllddieu 

UldSie-^cKab;  trn  XnBllab,  tbitt 


;  a*)  Xngllab, 
InBritala. 
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Middlesex  eloGtion;   aee  Wilkes, 

Luttrell. 
Milton,  John,  his  Puritanism,  459, 

4«a 

his  early  career,  61-L 

his  flrftt  poems,  515,  510. 

hls"Lycidas,"518. 

his  sonnet  on  Massacre  of  Tan- 
dois,  576. 

his  career  ss  lllastrntive  of  Pari- 
tanism,  582, 5b3. 

** Paradise  Lost'*  and  "Paradise 
Regained"  and  "Samson  Ago- 
nl8te8,'*684,5S5u 

efforts  for  fireedom  of  the  press, 
6ftS. 
Monasteries,  rise  of,  in  Northam- 

bria,62. 
Monks,  attacks  of  Erasmus,  Colet, 
Thomas  CnHnwell,  More,  on, 
84S. 
Monkt  General,  reduces  the  High- 
lands, 571. , 

drcumstances  of  his  restoration 
of  Charles  the  Second,  681. 
Monmonth,  Duke  of,  bronght  for- 
ward by  Sliaftesbnry,  036. 

bia  prt^nesa  throagh  the  coan- 

his  arrest,  640. 
bis  flight,  641. 

his     msnrrection,   defeat,    and 
death,  644, 646. 
Moore,  Sir  John,  his  career  in  Port- 
ugal, 784, 785. 
Montacnte  besieged,  111. 
Mootagn,  liis  sermons  before  Par- 

lianient,487. 
Montagu,  made  Barl  of  Sandwich 

bj  Charles  the  Second.  603. 
Montagn,  a  member  of  Whig  Jun- 
to, 675. 
becomes  Chancellor  of  Excheq- 
uer, A. 
hts  financial  reforms,  ib, 
driven  lirom  ofllce,  678. 
Montaigne,  point  of  similarity  be- 
tween  nim   and   Shalupere, 
4S6. 
Montcalm,  General,  T84, 726. 
Monteagle,  Lord,  the  letter  to,  470. 
Montesquieu,  his  account  of  relig- 
ious state  of  England,  707. 
his  work  in  France,  778. 
Montfort,  Simon  de.  his  relations 
to  the  Roman  Church,  17L 
the  King's  fear  of  him,  175. 
his  career  in  Gascony,  176. 
his  share  in  the  Provisions  of 

Oxford,  17T.  17a 
his  siege  of  Dover,  178. 
the  test  of  his  career,  170-182. 
his  admiration  for  Bdward  the 
First,  8(». 
Montgomery,  minister  of  William, 

receives  grants  of  manors,  ib. 
Montrose,  Earl  of,  his  desertion  of 
the  patriots,  087. 
organises  a  rising  in  favor  of 

Charles  the  First,  536. 
defeats  Arryle,  54S,  643. 
Moravians,  Wesley*s  relations  with, 

700. 
More,  Mrs.  Hannah,  her  account  of 
absence  of  Bibles  in  England, 
707. 
eflbct  of  her  writing,  710. 
Hore,  Sir  Thomas,  hui  allusion  to 
vespucei,  816. 
his  character,  818k 


More,  Sir  Thomas,  his  opinion  of 
Colet*s  school,  322. 
his  career,  320-327. 
his  "Utopia,"  827-330. 
his  answer  to  Luther,  331, 332. 
his  opinion  of  Wolsey,  835. 
as  Chancellor,  842. 
his  attacks  on  the  monks,  343. 
his  death,  852. 

ioflnence  of  hi»«  doctrine?,  509. 
Morkere  of  Northumbrlii,  supports 
Eadgar  the  iBtbehuK,  110. 
reduced  to  submissiou  by  Wil- 
liam, IIL 
Morrison,  Robert,  a  botanist,  697. 
Mortimer,  Roger,  his  career,  283. 
Mortimer,  House  oL  its  claims  in 
the  Lancastrian  times,  281, 285. 
Moscow,  retreat  of,  788. 
Muuntjoy,  his  rule  in  Ireland,  461. 
Mountmorris,  his    treatment    by 

Wentworlh,  508. 
Mowbray,   Roger,   r«»wardcd     by 
William  the  First  with  grants 
of  lands,  113. 
Mowbray,  Earl   of  Northumbcr- 

laud,  captured  bv  Rufue,  11& 
Murray,  Earl  of,  leaois  the  Lords  of 
the  Congregation,  800. 
made  Regent,  392. 
Mutiny  Act;  ses  Statutes. 


Napoleon  ;  sre  Bonaparte. 
Nelson,  Admiral ;  «ee  Battles,  Vllle- 

nenve. 
Newcastle.  Duke  of;  his  ignorance 
of  the  intrigues  of  Austria  aud 
Russia,  716. 
his  incapacity,  716. 
his  corruption,  717. 
his  quarrel  with  Pitt,  730. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  worlc,  597. 
Newton,  the  Evangelical,  710. 
Nimeguen,  Treaty  of,  631. 
Non-conformists,  effect  on,  of  the 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day  of  1662, 
607,  606;    ses    Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Quakers. 
Norfolk,  Earl  of,  rebels  against 
William  the  First,  116;  see  also 
Bigod,  BarL 
Norfolk,  Duke  o(  his  share  in  Hen- 
ry the  Eighth's  divorce.  342. 
arrests  Thomas  Cromwell,  363. 
his  expectations  ttom  the  Em- 
peror, 364. 
Norfolk.  Duke     of;  his     treason 

sffainst  Ellaalteth,  805. 
Norfmk,  Duke  of,  his  answer  to 

James  the  Second,  640. 
Normandy  described,  100,  lOL 
civilization  of;  101. 
condition  of,  under  William,  106. 
conquest  of,  by  Henry  the  Fifth, 
282,288. 
Normans,  settlement  of,  In  France, 
101. 
conquests  of,  108. 104. 
blending  of;  witA  England;  see 
English. 
North,  Lord,  his  protest  against 
cruelties  of  James  the  Second, 
644. 
North,  Lord,  in  George  the  Third's 
time,  his  servility  to  the  king, 
737. 
stirred  np  by  Clive  to  Inquire 

into  Indio.  745. 
his  resignation,  748. 
its  effect,  ib. 
his  coalition  with  Fox.  7S1 ;  $ee 


North,  Lord— Continusd. 

also  America,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Northallerton ;  see  Battles. 

Northampton,  Treaty  of.  288. 

Northampton,  John  of;  278. 

NorthtmiDerland,  Earl  of;  in  Henry 
the  Fourth's  reign,  his  rising 
and  that  of  his  son,  279. 
iu  Ueury  the  Eighth  s  reign,  re- 
bels, 863.  I 

Northumberland,  Duke  ot,  his  c^ 
reer,  867, 368.  ( 

Northumberland.  Earl  of;  rebels 
against  Elizabeth,  894. 
effect  of  her  treatment  of  him* 
896. 

Northumbria,  establishment  of  a 
kingdom  there,  62. 
history  of  it  till  its  conversion, 

53-57. 
its  fall,  70. 

its  anarchy  after  Its  fUI.  74 ;  see 
also  JSthelfrith,  iBthelbert, 
Eadwine,  Cuthbert,  Oswald, 
Oswl,  Whitby,  Baeda,  Csdmon. 

Norwich,  separate  French  colony 
in.  12a 

Nothelm,  his  assistance  to  BsBda, 
73. 

Nottineham,  Lord,  his  oppoeltiQii 
to  Marlborough,  686. 

Nottingham,  peace  of.  79. 

Nowel^  Dean,  EUsabeth*i  treat- 
ment of  him.  884.  • 

Noy,  his  revival  of  ship-mon^, 
606. 

Oatbs,  Tim,  his  plot,  681-688. 

his  pension,  668. 
O'Brien,  Smith,  his  insnnectioii, 

800. 
Occleve  as  a  poet,  806. 
Ockham,  William  of;  his  rank  as  a 
school-man,  174. 
his  effect  on  Wycllf,  85L 
O'Connell.  Daniel,  his  agitation  for 
Catholic  Emancipation,  706. 
effect  of  his  violence,  tb. 
his  "Repeal"  agitation, 799. 
his  arresL  800. 
Oda,Archbishqp,  makea  peace  with 

Danelifgh,  86. 
Odo  of  Bayeux  left  in  charge  of  En- 
gland, 110. 
his  tyranny,  110,  IIL 
rewarded  by  a  grant  of  manors, 

118. 
rebels  against  William,  116L 
his  arrest,  ib. 
rebels  against  Rufhs,  117. 
Offa,  king  of  Mercia.  his  rule,  74-76L 
his  relations  witk  Charles  the 
Great,  76. 
Oglethorpe,  General,  fotuda  Geor- 
gia, 726. 
Oldcastle,  Sir  John,  88a 
0*Neill^  the,  440. 450. 
Orangemen,  their  cruelties  in  Ire* 

land,  775w 
Orderlcus  Vitali8,aa  an  authority, 

100, 103, 110. 
Orleans,  Duke  of;  Ills  intrigues  in 

France,  280. 
Orleans,  siege  of;  sea  Joan  of  Arc 
Ormona  invites  Charles  tlie  First 
to  Ireland,  666. 
made   Duke    and   Steward  by 
Charles  the  Second,  606. 
Orosius,  tranalation  oi;  by  iBOfired, 
88. 
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Oswald,  Klnff  of  Northambrin,  ST. 

calls  mlesTonaries  unto  Nurili- 
iimbria,  A8. 

pfTcct  of  his  Tictories,  64  | 

O-wi,  King  of  Northnmbria,  CO. 

clTirct  oihia  Tictorief,  64. 

pr<*f  idefi  At  the  Synod  cf  WTiitbr,  ' 

Otho,  the  Emperor,  hie   alKnr.ce 

with  John  at  BouTine«>,  151. 
Otho,  the  Papal  le;;nte.  170. 
Oxford,  medical  Khool  of  Jews  at, 
11& 
Matilda's  escape  from,  189. 
Oxford,  UnlTereity  of;  its  early  his- 
tory, 106. 
lectnres  of  Vacarins  at.  157. 
description  of  it:*  early  apiiear- 

ance,  157-lGO. 
ZTormans  and  Gascons  come  to, 

after  divi-ioiis  :it  Paris,  160. 
Chancellor  of,  his  position  in  the 

thirteenth  century,  161. 
takes  place  of  University  of  Par- 
is, 851. 
Provisions  of,  177-179.  ' 

the  centre  of  Loll.irdry,  fiS7. 
dcfreneracy  of  leariiinf^  at,  in  the 

tlfleeuth  century,  306. 
its  zeal  for  Charles  the  First,  BM. 
Oxford,  Earl  oA  Henry  the  Sev- 
enth's treatment  of^hlm,  314. 
Oxford.  Earl  of,  Burleigh's  son- 
in-law,  tarns  Roman  Catholic, 
4U 

I 

PAi>r.i,  importance  of  its  Unlver- 
A\jr  in  the  thirteenth  century, 

Paiue,  Thomas,  Pitt'a  opinion  of 

him,  770. 
Palmcrston,  Lord,  his  career,  700, 

HOI,  soti. 
Pari*,  University  of,  its  iinportaiiro 
in  the  thlni'eiitli  ccnlurv,  l.v, 
1(J0. 
cli.-sensions  in,  160. 
its  repntaiion  trnusfcrred  to  Ox- 

f.)rd,  251. 
treatment  of,  in  Craninoi's  can- 
vas-, :'A\i. 
Parl;^,  Treaty  of,  74^. 
P.iri!*,  city  of,  ruios  France  in  179-', 

7G7. 
Parish,  orljjln  of,  OCt. 
Parker,  Matthew,  made  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  '^S'i, 
hit*  object,  iJ^t. 
bis  effect  on  the  clerjry,  ih. 
his  euforcoment  of  iiuiformitv, 
464-4^6. 
Parker,  the  Roman  Catholic  pre-<:- 
dent  of  Mai;tla!en  Colletre.  "M'. 
Parliaments,  rise  of,  191, 1W-11>7. 
position  of,  in  lime  of  Edward 

the  Third,  ^47--i.M. 
attacks  of,  on  the  Pope,  2.V2. 
decline  of,  under  Lancastrians; 

#fc»/  Commons,  House  of. 
claims  ()f,  to  re^rulafe  Fuccession 
after  fall  of  Hcnrv  the  Sixth, 
•297. 
importance  of,  nnder  Edward  the 

Fourth,  'Ai\2. 
their  relations  with  the  Tudt>r«, 

4UIM(»8. 
their  fceliugabont  Protestantism, 

368,  415. 
their  stmpjrle  aj:a!ri«t  James  the 

First,  476-47S,  4>2-4S4. 
their  struggle   agalnet  Charles 


Parliaments— Conff  awed. 

the    First;    tcf    Ellot,    Pym,  , 
Hampden.  Went  worth,  etc. 
"the   brunken   Parliament**  In 

Edinburgh.  616. 
reports  of  debates  in  them,  739. 
of  Ireland;  «•<•  Ireland.  i 

Acts  of;  Kiv  Statutes.  , 

Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  41:1. 
Paston,  letters  of,  307. 
Paterson  sn^^ests  schemes  of  a 

national  bank,  675. 
Patrick,  his   misidou   to  Ireland, 

"Patriots,"  the,  oppose  Walpole, 

708. 
Panllnn^  goes  to  Northnmbria,  6S. 
his  ctmverslon  of  E.idwiue,  TA, 
his  flight  from  Northnmbria,  57. 
Peasantry,  revolt   of;    aej   Tyler, 
Wat. 
couditiim  of,  in  early  times,  860. 
llrst  alterations  lu  their  condi- ' 

tion,  861, 862. 
their  i«tm;:gle  to  attain  a  higher 
condition,  80,2, 86:i.  | 

effect  on  them  of  Statutes  of  la- 
borers, 803, 804. 
John  Ball  preaches  to  them ;  mv 

Bjill,  John, 
subneqnent   stmirgles    ol^  after 
Tyler's  time,  871,  872. 
Peckham,  Archbishop,  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar,  174. 
Peel.  Sir  Robert,  supports  the  Wel- 
lington Minlstiy,  79S. 
becomes  Prime  Minister,  fb. 
his  policy  about  free  traae,  SOO. 
Pclhams,  the,  contrasted  with  Wal- ' 
pole,  702.  I 

Pelham,  Henry,  his  ri«c,  712. 
his  fall,  716. 
trives  Pitt  office,  ih. 
Pencriche,  Hichard,  a   teacher   in 
rcii^n   of  EdWcird   the   Third, 
L>;'.C. 
IViula,  hi-'  «tnii::;le  ai;ainst  Xorlh- 

n:ni)na,  .^7, 59,  00. 
Penn,  Wiliiam,  colonizes  Penu^y^ 

vania,  720. 
Popys,  Ills  acconct  of  the  chan:j:e 
of  feeling  toward  Cromwell  in 
England,  C13. 
his  <)pinion  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond, ib. 
of  the  Trinlc  Alliance,  020.  ' 

of  Shaftesbury,  0'25, 
IVrcrval,  Spenrcr,  becomes  Prime 
Minister,  7>5. 
Ills  r«'si>tance  to  America,  7S7. 
Ills  a>sassination,  7^'<. 
revri'ii,    Aiiic,    her    inflaencc    at 
CM-irt    of  Edward   the  Thii\l, 

rc:'ih,  convention  of,  229. 
rrterboronuh,  abbey    of,  founded 

by  Wulfore,  G7. 
burned  by  Danes,  79. 
IVinrs,  Hn^'h,  his  justification    of 

Pride's  Purge,  5M. 
Petition.  Millenarv,  471. 

orRi?hr,491,492. 
IVtitioiicrs  and  abhorrers,  OT.S. 
IVrre.  I'athcr,  called  to  Privy  Conn-  , 

eiI,OU>. 
Pt'ttv,  Sir  William,  an  cconomi.-t, 

r.'.t*'.. 
P«'v»Mi.>oy,  William  lands  at,  lOS. 
Philip  AiL'UKtus,  his  relations  with 

John,  139.  j 

his  effect  on  Arthur's  cause.  141.   : 


Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  hit 

marriage ;  tet  Mary. 
perceives  hopelessness  of  perM> 

cntion  in  England,  374. 
puzzled  at  EUzabeth'a  power, 

376. 
Elizabeth's  use  o^  881. 
his  character  as  a  statesman,  41S. 
Philips,  Sir  Robert,  his  apeechea 

against  Charles  the  Fimt,  4S7. 
Plcts.  the,  43. 
their  league  with  the  Britona,  44^ 
their  defeat  by  the  English,  46. 
Piers  the  Ploughman,  vlslona  of, 

854 :  9ee  also  Locgland. 
"  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  8a3L 
Pllnltz,  conference  of,  766. 
Pitt,  William,  the  elder  leads  the 

"  Boys,"  704. 
his  career  In  office,  716-781. 
effects  of  it.  785. 
effects  of  hia  assistance  to  Fred- 

ericK78S. 
George  the  Second's  dislike  of 

him,  789. 
his  fall.  730. 

his  refusal  to  return  to  office,  735. 
ai)proves  the  resistance  of  Amer- 
ica, 735;  see  alao  Chatham,  Eirl 

of. 
Pitt,  William,  the  yooncer,  his  first 

appearance  in  Parliameut,  750. 
moves  for  Parliameutary  reform, 

760. 
his  struggle  against  the  coalition, 

751, 758. 
his  India  Bill,  758. 
his  treatment  of  Warren  nasllngs, 

763. 
compan^d  with  Walpole,  754. 
his  answer  to  Fox  abonl  his  pol- 
icy toward  France,  754. 
\\U  financial  policv,  7.%4-7r)7. 
failure  of  liis  bill  for  Parliumeiil- 

ary  Ileform,  7.'>7. 
\\U  aiiliude  about  the  fclave-tr::.'.c, 

7.'^>. 
about  the  reirency,  7C0. 
a'.)out  the  French  Revolution  aud 

about  Pru-rsla,  7Gt»,  701. 
bis  hopes  from  France,  7<*»3. 
hlK  oppo»«ltu>u  to  Hurke.  7C3-T06. 
supports  Fox'!<  Libel  Bill,  7(>l. 
defeats'  plots  of  the  Ficuch  cn.i- 

granlh,  765,  700. 
ptrn;rglcs»  forj)eace,  707,703. 
his  change  ol^ policy,  7^2. 
attempts   to    make    peace    wilk 

France,  770. 
his  relalioua  with  Ireland,  77*- 

T7S. 
with  the  peerage,  77C,  777. 
with  the  Koman  Catholics,  77S, 

779. 
bis  re>-ismation,  779. 
his  death,  7S2. 
I^lairues  In  Charles  tbo   Second's 

time,  013 :  nre  also  Llack  Deaih. 
Plantageuet,  origin  of  the  aaiuo, 

128. 
Pt)gglo,  his  view  of  Snglleh  liter.v 

lure,  306. 
Poland,  relation  of,  to  Protestant- 
ism, 469. 
divlsbms  of,  7G0,  769. 
Pole,  Michael  de  la.  Earl  of  Suff'j!!:. 

874. 
P«)le  Reginald,  his  view  of  lleurj 

the  Eighth's  character,  519. 
his  advice  to  Wolscy,  344. 
made  Cardinal,  354. 
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Pollock,  General,  his  Affghan  ezpe- 
ditlon,  HOO.  I 

Poor ;  Me  Statates,  Peasantry.  ' 

Poor  Law  Refonn,  790. 
Pope,  claims  of,  on  England^lS.     > 
attacks  of  Ockham  and  Wjclif  i 
on,  808-9&4. 
Porter,  John,  in  Bonner's  time, 

tfO.  I 

Portsmonth,  Dnchcss  of,  supports 
the  ezdasion  BUI,  689. 
her  presence  at  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond's death-bed,  648, 644. 
Portreere,  his  position  in  time  of 

Henry  the  First,  181. 
Portugal,  relations  of,  with  Spain 
and  England,  680. 
treatment  of,  at  treaty  of  Fon- 

tainebleaa,  784. 
Wellesley's  opinion  o^  780. 
Wellesley-s  campaign  in,  ib. 
Prvmnnire, Statute  of:  sw  Statutes. 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  700.  ! 

Prague,    Unirersliy    oU   Wyclirs  . 
writings   brought  to   it ;    9u\ 
Wyclir 
Prosbyterianism,  attitude  of  lead- 
ers of  Long  Parliament  to  it, 
408,468.  I 

treatment    of,  in    Scotland   by  \ 

Land,  6n-«14. 
growth  of;  DS9.  ! 

Presbyterians,  struggle  atndnst  the  . 
Independents,  M64S0i. 
their  relations  with  Usher,  COS. 
effect  of  their  expulsion  from 

Church  of  England,  607. 
their  attitude  at  time  of  Scotch 
Act  of  Union,  6SS. 
Prese,  liberty  of,  attacked  by  Gren- 
Tille,  734. 
growth  of  its  power,  789. 
Pretender,  the  old,  696. 
Pretender,  the  young,  718, 714. 
Pride,  Colonel,  his  Purge,  654. 
IMor,  Matthew,  his  satires  on  the 

Allies,  690. 
Protestants:   me  Lollardry,  Lati- 
mer, Cromwell  (Thomas),  Crau- 
mer. 
Elizabeth's  attitude  toward,  877, 

879, 780«  882. 
growth  of  their  position  in  Eliz- 
abeth's reign,  408, 409. 
growth  of  their  clergy,  409. 
ProTisors :  sm  Statutes. 
Protestantism,  history  of,  during  ; 

Elizabeth's  reign,  468, 4C9. 
Pmasia,  relations  of,  with  England, 
760,  7C1. 
its  army  under  Blncher  defeated 
by  Napoleon,  798. 
Pryune.his  "Histrioma8triz,"516.  '■ 

his  trial  and  punishment,  617. 
Pnlteoey  leads  opposition  to  Wal- 
pole,  703. 
becomes  Earl  of  Bath,  718. 
Poritans,  their  tlrvt  eottleroent  in 
America,  406. 
their  ideal,  687. 

tl)eir  wish  for  uniformity  of  be- 
lief, 608. 
their  initnonce  on  the  United 
SUtes,  787. 
Puritanism,  its  effect  on  England, 

its  growth  in  Elizabethan  times, 

hatred  of  its  profetsora  for  the 

stage,  487, 488. 
its  effsct  on  the  people,  406-4G2. 


Puritanism,  distinct  firom  Presby- 
terianism,  462,  463 ;  sm  altfo 
Laud. 

fall  of;  679-6S& 

causes  of  its  fall,  680, 690. 

its  effect  on  the  history  of  En- 
gland, 768,769. 
Pym,  his  feelings  toward  Episcopa- 
cy, 468. 

his  nrst  election,  478. 

his  speech  about  the  Petition  of 
Kight,  498. 

his  character  and  position,  622, 
6S3. 

brings  in  the  Solemn  Remon- 
strance, 688. 

his  views  on  Church  reform,  6-29. 

attempted  arrest  of,  630, 631. 

his  attitude  after  Charles  the 
First's  attempt  to  arrest  Ave 
members,  638. 

diitcrmines  to  ally  the  Long  Par- 
liament with  Scotland,  630. 

his  last  plans,  687, 68& 

effect  ofnis  death  on  Cromwell's 
position,  689. 

his  body  taken  from  the  grave, 
606. 

his  influence  on  Finance,  701. 

QuADSUPLR  Aluaxor,  the,  693. 
Quakers,  the,  protected  by  Crom- 
well, 678. 
their  assertion  of  freedom  of  be- 
lief, 60S. 
special  persecution  of  them,  609. 
Quo  warranto,  writs  of,  838. 

RsT>wALi>,  King  of  East- Anglla,  63. 
hid  inconsistency  in  religion.  67. 
his  whimsical  opposition  to  Chris- 
tianity, ib. 
Rahere  builds  St  Bartholomew's 

priory,  188. 
Raikes,  his  Sunday-schools,  710. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Waller,  "History  of 
the  World,"  408. 
his  acconnt  of  Spenser,  434. 
failure  of  his  last  expedition,  481. 
his  discovery  of  Virginia,  tobacco, 
and  potatoes.  406. 
Rav,  John,  his  scfentiflc  works,  697. 
Reiorm  of  Parliament;  see  Com- 
mons, House  of.. 
Reformation,  its  e^cct  in  separa- 
ting off  the  English  Church 
from  others,  607. 
Remonstrance,  the  Short,  498,  484, 
496. 
the  Solemn,  688. 
Repyngdon,  his  sermons,  867. 
Rercsby,  his  opinion  of  Charles  the 

Second,  637. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  his  fHendshIp 

for  Burke,  761. 
Rich,  Edmund,  story  of,  169, 160. 
his  support  of  the  Earl  Mareschal, 
169. 
Richborough^ortress  of,  45. 
Richard  the  First  of  England,  his 
character.  189. 
hi«  policy,  140. 

his  treatment  of  Scotland,  809. 
Richard  the  Second,  effect  of  his 
accession,  865. 
his  attitnde  in  Tylei's  insurrec- 
tion, 867, 868. 
after  it,  86a 
taices  power  into  his  own  hands, 

876,876. 
effects  of  his  policy,  876. 


Richard  the  Second,  his  fall,  877. 

his  treatment  of  Ireland,  448. 
Richard  the  Third,  his  seizure  of 
the  throne,  811. 
his  policy,  811, 818. 
his  death,  818. 
Richard  the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, 101. 
Richardson,  Chief- Justice,  Land's 

quarrel  with,  600. 
Richelieu,  effects  of  his  policy,  C6t, 

Richmond,  Dake  of;  hia  adTOcac^ 

of  universal  suffrage,  760. 
Ridley,  his  execution,  878. 
Rivers,  Earl,  his  literary  ability, 

8ia 
Rizzio,  his  career,  890. 
Robert  Qulscard,  108. 
Robert,  Dulce  of  Normandy,  104. 

his  pilgrimage,  ib. 
Robert,  sou  of  William  the  First, 
rebels  against  his  father,  117. 
Normandy  bequeathed  to,  ib. 
continual  rebellion  In  hla  name 

against  Rnfbs,  ib. 
sells  Normandy  to  Rufhs,  118. 

goes  to  Crusades,  119. 
is  return,  ib. 
heads  a  rebellion  against  Henry 
the  Fbvt,  184. 
Robert  of  Belesme  rebels  agaimt 

Henry  the  First,  ib, 
Robespierre,  Maximilian,  opposes 

war,  766. 
,     his  fall,  769. 
Robinson,  John,  the  Separatlat,  406 

hhi  voyage.  497. 
Rochelle,  fall  of,  498. 
,  Rochester,  siege  of,  by  WUltam  Rn- 

fhs,  117. 
I  Rochester,    Lord,    his    profligate 
,         poemp,  668. 

,  Rocnester,  Bishopric  of,  what  It 
represented,  66. 


Rockingham,  Lord,  Inclines  to  Pitt, 
788. 
his  ministry,  786. 
his  dislike  of  Parliamentary  re- 
I         form,  738. 
;     mattes  peace,  760. 
I     his  death,  761. 

effect  of  hla  reforms,  i&. 
Rodney,  Admiral,  eflbct  of  hla  rlc- 

tory,748. 
Roger  de  Toesnoy,  a  Norman  lead- 
I         er,  103. 106. 

,  Roger  of  Howden  as  a  chronicler, 
I         144. 

,  Roger,  Gnlscard's  brother,  104. 
Roeers,  execution  of;  878. 
Ronese,  mother  of  Beket,  181. 
Rolf  the  Oanirer,  his  conquests  In 

France,  101. 
Rome,  relationa  o(  with  Britain, 
I         48,44. 

'     Influence  of.  In  Church.  64-68. 
,  Romney  secured  by  WlUlam  the 
!        Conqueror.  109. 
Romsey,  Matilda,  educated  in  nun- 
nery at,  119. 
Rook  wood,  Elizabeth,  treatment  of; 

411. 
Rossbach,  battle  of;  aes  Battles. 
I  Ronsseau  enresses  moral  concep- 
'        tions  of  bis  time,  750. 
!  Royal  Society  founded,  697. 
I  Radyard,  Sir  Benjamin,  his  hopes 

from  Charles  the  First,  486. 
.  "Rump," the:  sec Commonwsalthi 
;        Cromwell,  Vane,  Martin. 


■■pRt,  Prtaes,  hti  nplniu  Is  th* 

elv{iinn,ma9a,M«,Ma.        , 
kU(llghfaruiM>r>ioiill.Kir,SB&  I 
-    U*  omiliiel  at  NiMb^  U9.  M9. 
ItaHril,  firnllj  ot,  rbe  ot  from  the 

(jiail  of  UiE  nonuKrtn.  U& 
IMMdl.  Lofd,  lwlp>  to  bsvl  lh> 

SBMbII.  Wliniin.  Lord.  Wi  nprnrt 
Dt»)ii<ft«ibaiTi&tbeKicJiutun  . 
BtlLtM,  I 

b  trial  md  ixecnllon,  MU 

bla  iutnaocawllb 

euocLnZ 

M  Kranik  41  U 


Bt;«tBL 

leroft.  Anhblihop,  in 
■OlBM  DMlnnllaii  of  t 
nuca,(M. 

3«D  DOmlDirn,  Uklnir  at,  BTS. 

^narM.  Oenertil,  hi  Irelniid. 

Sanln^  Wlidiiiii,  lil>  ixccntiuii,  me. 

BbtIIc,  Sir  John,  hi*  rlralrj  wllb 
Wcntwimta.  B08. 

SiTll  lc,SlrB«ii7,bl(d]'lD|(  tfttth, 

BtTOT,  Duke  at,  tnatiodiit  of,  br : 

Ctomwat.MS. 
B»a  and  belt.  Lord,  ■  loader  of  tbe 

Fmbjierliina,sn. 
nudsLurd  Privy  Seal,  ooa. 

Sutmr,  tb«lr  tetllenicnt  In  Ed-  ; 
gbDd.S». 

Baxra*,  Bust  and  W«L  tbeir  coto- 
nlM,Gl:  v(  il«  Ibil-SaxUDi, 
Baaei,  Wnwi.  | 

Samnp,  Bomb,  tlieir  UDgdnm.  48. 

■cbomMrg,  General,   in    Ireland, 

Sdnde,  ■nDexDtina  ot,  am. 

SODIB,  Kine  of,  tnnated  wllb  flef  of 

CDmberlDiid,  SI. 
Beat*,  tb^  abaorbed  by  Enu'l'h,  ftu 
acolland.  im  InnlDieiil  by  William 

Ibe  First,  III. 
ilmggle^  of,  neiiinst  Kncland  np 

to  lime  of  tt^llnce.  iKO-Ill. 

belb,  MI-^ST. 
lu  tniBinienl  br  Land,  Bll  JS14. 
tWKt  nf  Cbnrles  tbe  aecond'i 

Ua  trenlineDt  bj  Junn  tbe  See- 


BonM,  AnbUAeporTork,  fell  tm- 

HincUoa  tnttmh,  in. 
Bedl«r,MrChv)M,HS. 
Seper»tl«tMh«.d«M«T. 

Scrfi  am^mMtaay. 
SerlnnpiUB,  capmn  oC  ITL 
SbanailbDrT,     Lard,     bU     IWMila 
■niDN  Ik*  Omm,  (11. 
bli  dbeoTKirof  VbuWapMUr. 
bli  poHcT  It  eomt,  M^K 
ouuaa  <w  hia  b>lB(  dilno  (Mm 


takca  np  iba  Pa|ilitaTlul,MI,«3l. 
li  madi  Lm4  Tmnnr  aflar 
Dubr^ULinL 

U*  weaBd  dlamlHol  (Mm  oMe^ 

bl*  laur  pollev,  m-MlL 
bUBlUefDlTnRc,MK 
hi*  liaht  and  dulb,  SU. 
IbalDvwet  kf|«aM  VT*"  *"■*- 
■tatrttaw  a(  lotocnMoa  ■: 
hU^eBH  and  AdoDli,"<H. 

hie  nnpadu 

UoD  tSsait-. 

QaoTBa  the  Tbird*!  ^ilakB  of 

ltaano^eill,Ut,W«. 
ttaaton.  made  Blabop  ot 

hie  Imprlannniml,  Ml. 
Ifaclbnrne,  Lord.  laada  Ibe  C 

hl.mhl'-rrylTBl." 
bnffionery  0«, 


taB<liL 
ttiillifcH  >f  Atli*  IWIant 
tU[  — wMbiifcii^llHlriNe 


— i,  A^^Ui  ••  WMltb  of  Na- 

Blth^flt  H^qr  dalbob  Bixia- 
— laMAera,m 

^  IB  fiowUi  la  lUnid, 


Shlppen,  bla 


!.  EalIi>tBn,Bl*bDpnf;T«.    Sonrhwi 


led  bj  William  the 

9  pMlllna  In  Snrope  to 
ui.ubetb'i  reign,  4U-tlB. 

KlaUoDabelwcenltandBntfaod 
altar  the  Amada,  41*. 

Jimca  Ihg  PlrM'a  poUcj  toward. 


Sblre,  Knl:-bU  oi;  Inxllnllan  of, . 

Ibflr  ncloa  wllb  tbe  biir|;eaiM^  j 

Sbrewiborr,  finndallon  of.TB. 

IhoNnnnan  cattle  It,  111. 
Bbtewsbnrr,  Enrl  ot  Inirli^ea 


d  BoslaDd  la 
iid-7lL»e,7ll; 


SIiIubt,  Sir  Pbltip,  bla  churac 

bla  relatlima  wllb  8p«aiEr,41 
SidDe*,8ir  Keorj',  bla  governn 

oflrelnnd.isa 
9<dneT,  Algernon,  bla  Incllnal 
lolbelndrHDdeDla.HT. 
bIstriolaiiddenibiMl. 
8lklie.rltlnnnf.S00. 
Blmenii  nr  DnrbBDi,  aa  an  sntb 

Skeltod'h!.^^      Ml 
Sliverr'lD  Earif  SagUad, m. 


-eatment  bj  Bonaparte,  Tf 

"iw  a'lM  PhillJthe's^QS.  ' 
I    Speed,  bla  ebmolcl«,«». 

l^»n>er,  KUubclh'a  tajor  lo^  tl 

bla  work  and  111k.  4m-llT. 

hta  nee  of  the  Bible,  4S«. 

bl!i  InflTirnce  on  Milton,  MB. 

I    Stafford,  Lord,  bla  ciecntjon.  Ml 

Stair,  Hiiter  of;  w  QleueocICi 


It  Lord  o(  It' 


St.  Albana.  chronic 
Slamp  Act,lhe,I3H 

Stanbnpc  Lord,  Fl._. 

Tmitiry,  caofe  of  bla  oaau 

Star-chamber  for  Jem  In  WllUa' 
tbe  Plnl'a  lime, lib. 
'     Charles  tbe  Flral'a  nsb  ot  B 
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8titnte«,  Petition  of  Commone,  how 
couTertetl  into  ttiem,  248,  ^249. 

of  Appeal*,  840. 

Billoriiights,66d. 

Board  or  Controli  Indian ;   Me 
Pitt. 

Boston  Port  Act;  9te  Boston. 

Conrenticle  Act.  e09. 

FlT»-mile  Act,  t& 

Habeas  Corpati  Act,  649. 

Heresies,  87S,  279,  S4M),  S82. 

Kilkenny,  442. 

Laborers,  SGS,  964 ;  sm  also  Peas- 
antry. 
•  Libel    Act,    Fox*s;    «e«    Fox, 
Charles  James* 

Merchants,  IftS. 

Monopolies,  abolition  of,  403. 

Mortmain^  193. 

Municipalities,  Reform  of,  709. 

Mutiny  Act,  666. 

Poor-laws,  896, 897. 

Premnuire,  S82. 

Proclasiations,  Royal,  864. 

Prorisors,  263. 

Snia  Emptores,  194. 
eform  Act,  79& 
Regulation  Act,  Indian,  74B. 
repealed  in  Bdward  the  Sixth's 

reign,  864i. 
Schism  Act,  694. 
Septennial  Act,  697. 
Six  Articles  Act,  863-465. 
Slave-trade,  abolition  of,  798. 
Slavery,  abolition  of,  798. 
Stamp  Act,  784* 
Test  Act,  411, 606, 683, 667. 
T<deration  Act,  66T. 
Treasons  Act,  770. 
Triennial  Act,  667. 
of  Uniformity    in    Elizabeth's 

reign,  8S4. 
in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  606. 
of  Winchester,  193. 
St.  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of,  414. 

in  1668 ;  me  Bartholomew,  St. 
Stephen,  Kin^,  his  birth  and  edu- 
cation, 129. 
silences  Vacarins,  167. 
Stewart,  Dugald,  his  estimate  of 

Bacon,  694. 
St.  Prides  wide,  the  priory  of,  at  Ox- 
ford, 168. 
St  Gall,  monastery  of,  68. 
St.  George,  Church  of  the  Canons 

oi;  at  Oxford,  168. 
Stigand,  Archbishop,  100. 

ms  deposition,  114. 
Stillingneet,  his  schemes  of  Prot- 
estont  comprehension,  619. 
his  pamphlets  against  supersti- 
tion, 648. 
Stirling,  battle  of;  «m  Battles. 
St.  John  the  lawyer,  his  comment 
on  affairs  in  1642, 620. 
dispatched  to  Holland  by  the 
Commonwealth,  660. 
BL  John,  Henry ;  see  Bolingbroke, 

Lord. 
Stokes,  Peter,  his  attacks  on  the 

Lollards,  267. 
Stowe,  his  chronicle9, 402. 
St.  Paul's,  church -yard  of,  when 

built,  128. 
St.  Paul's,  barons'  meeting  at,  162. 

Dean  of,  dies  of  frirht,  224. 
Strafford :  ws  Went  worth. 
Straw,  Jack,  his  position  in  Tyler's 

insurrection,  266. 
Strickland,  Blizabeth'i  order  to, 
406. 


Strode,  his  view  of  the  relations  be- 
tween Long  Parliament  and  the 
Scotch,  624. 
hie  attempted  arrest,  680. 
Strune-bow ;  see  Ireland,  conquest 

or. 
St.  Ruth,  General,  670. 
Stuart,  early  line  of,  884,  885 ;  see 
also  Mary,  James  the  First,  etc. 
Suchet,  General,  786. 
Sudbury,  Simon  de,  liis  murder  ap- 
proved by  Hereford,  266, 266. 
advises  the  king  to  resist  the  in- 
surgents, 266. 
his  death,  267. 
Suffolk,  Earl  of.  in  Henry  the  Sixth's 
reign,  293;  see  also  Pole,  Mi- 
chael de  la. 
Sunderland,  Lord,  truckles  to  Duke 
of  York,  640. 
threatens  to  swamp  House  of 

Lords,  660. 
his  policy,  674. 
invents  a  *' Cabinet,**  ib, 
sent  to  Vienna,  687. 
dismissed,  691. 
SnnOnli  Dowlah,  722. 
Sussex,  Earl  of,  his  opinion  of  prev- 
alent state  of  religion  in  North, 
894. 
his  treatment  of  Shone  O'Neill, 
460. 
Swegen,  Danish  leader,  invades  En- 
gland, 91. 
conquers  England,  99. 
Swegen,  King  of  Denmark,  his  in- 
vasion of  England,  111. 
Swegen,  son  of  Godwins,  Esrl  of 

Mercia,  98. 
Swend,  his  project  and  death,  94. 
Swift,    Jonathan,   his    pamphlet 

against  the  Allies,  690. 
Swithbun,Bishop  of  Winche8ter,7& 

TAomm,  his  account  of  the  Ger- 
mans, 41. 

Taillefer  the  Minstrel,  106. 

Talavera;  see  Battles. 

Tallard,  his  assistance  to  the  Allies, 
686. 

Talleyrand,  his  desire  for  war  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia,  792, 
793. 

Tamar  becomes  the  English  fh)nt- 
ier,  77. 

Taunton,  origin  of,  70. 

Taylor,  Rowland,  his  execution, 
871,872. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  his  "Liberty  of 
Prophecying,**  699. 

Tenchebray,  bsttle  of;  124. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  makes  the 
Triple  Alliance,  620. 
wishes  to  strengthen  the  Royal 

Council,  634. 
his  difference  with  Shaftesbury 

about  Monmouth,  686. 
his  odvice  to  Charles  on  the  oc- 
casion, ib, 
supports  the  Exclnslon  Bill,  638. 

Temple,  Lord,  his  rofhsal  of  office, 
786,786. 

Test  Act ;  see  Statutes. 

Thanet  assigned  to  England,  4B. 

Thegn,  origin  ot  90i 

ThelwalL  trial  of,  770. 

Theobald  of  Canterbury,  his  holi- 
ness of  life,  194. 
a  moral  leader,  181. 

Theodore  of  Tarroi  dispatched  to 
England,  06. 


Theodore  of  Tarsus,  his  organixfti 
tion  of  the  Church,  66, 66. 
negotiates  a  peace,  70. 

Thistlewood ;  see  Cato  Street  Con« 
spiraqr. 

Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  re- 
sists the  Scots,  130. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop,  his  scheme 
of  Protestant  comprehension, 
619. 
writes  pamphlets  against  taper 
stition,  648. 

Tilsit,  Peace  of,  788. 

Tippoo  Sahib,  his  straggle  with  the 
English,  771. 

Toleration  Act ;  see  Statutes. 

T«x)ke,  Home ;  see  Home  Tooke. 

"  Tories,"  origin  of  the  party,  688. 
their  change  of  policy  on  the  ac- 
cession of  George  the  Third, 
729. 
their  support  of  the  yoanger  Pitt, 

763. 
govern  Ensland  after  war  with 
France,  783. 

Tortulf  the  Forester,  186. 

Tostig,  son  of  Godwine,  driven  to 
Flanders,  100. 
invades  Englsnd   with  Harald 

Hardrada,106. 
defeated  at  Stamford  Bridge ;  see 
Battles. 

Tournaments  introduced  by  Ed- 
ward the  First,  208. 
occasions  for  vice  under  Edward 
the  Third,  258. 

Tourville,  Admiral,  671, 672. 

Towns,  causes  of  their  early  wealth 
and  importance,  121. 
their  struggles  for  Belf-gorem- 
ment,i&. 

TOwnshend,  his  fkll,  704. 

Tresham ;  see  Gunpowder  Plot 

Triennial  Act ;  see  Statutes. 

Triers,  Cromwell's  Board  oil  67L 
674. 

Troyes,  Treaty  of,  288. 

Tramwine,  Bishop  of  Whithera,  69. 
his  flight,  70. 

Tmssel,  Sir  William,  his  address  to 
Edward  the  Second  on  his  dep- 
osition, 229. 

TunsUU,  Cttthbert,  stodies  at  Pad- 
ua, 821. 

Torgot,  his  position  as  an  aimaUst, 

motives  and  character  of  hia  pol- 
icy, 764. 
Turkey,  alliance  on  behalf  of^  be- 
tween England,  Holland,  and 
Prassia,  761. 

saved  from  France  by  Conven- 
tion of  Cairo,  779. 

revolt  of  Greeks  against,  TBT. 
Tyler.  Wat,  effect  of  his  risinff  on 
Wycllf,265. 

detsdls  of  his  rising,  266-S69.         ' 
Tyndale,  his  version  of  the  Blbla 
suppressed    by     Henry     the 
Eighth,  843;  see  also  Coverdale. 

revives  Lollardry,  857. 

translates  the  Bible,  ib. 

effect  of  his  work,  867,  868,  465, 
466. 
IVrconnell,  Lord,  his  rule  la  Ire- 
land, 666, 667. 

his  straggle  against  William  th9 
Third,  M4, 666. 

Ulstbb,  coloniiation  oi;  Ita  eftbctt^ 
67S. 
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EJnirersities,  riM  oC  166 :  «m  also 

Oxford,     Cambridge,     PatIp, 

Cranmer. 

attitude  of,  toward  William  after 

the  Peasants'  Revolt,  878. 

(Juited States;  «« America, United 

States  of. 
Uriconiam,  the  burning  of.  51. 
Usher,  Archbishop,  bis  scheme  of 
Church  govemment,  G05. 
moderate  Presbyterians  willing 
to  submit  to  it,  t6. 
Utrecht,  peace  of,  G93,  CM. 
the  support  of  it  by  the  Whigs, 

e97. 
its  gain  to  England,  C99. 

Vaoakxits,  his  lectures  at  Oxford, 

167. 
Van  Arteyclde,  effect  of  his  death, 

842. 
Vane,  Sir  Henry,  the  elder,  56$. 
Vane,  Sir  llarry,  the  younger,  lands 
in  New  England,  603. 
leads  the  Independents,  529. 
helps  to  form  the  league  with 

Scotland,  536, 571. 
his  opposition  to  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, 647. 
his  reorganization  of  the  navy, 

660. 
nrges  on  the  Reform  Bill,  662. 
Cromwell's  taunt  to,  564. 
offered  a  seat  in  the  Council  of 

State,  566. 
opposes  Richard  Cromwell,  680. 
defeat  of  his  efforts  in  Richard 

Cromwell's  Parliament,  ib. 
exempted  from  the  indemnity, 

606. 
his  trial  and  execution,  ib. 
Vere,  Sir  Horace,  leader  of  volun- 
teers, 48*2. 
Verney,  Sir  Edmnnd,  his  feelings  to 

Charles  the  Fir^t,  .V2.S. 
Vernon,  Admirtil,  704,  TCt5. 
Vervinp,  Treaty  of,  between  France 

and  Spain,  4:i». 
Veppucci,  Amerigo,  his  travels,  315. 
Victoria,  Queen,  accejssion  of,  Tyi». 
Villars,  his  battles,  6S4.  (kU). 
Villeinage   dies   out  nfier  Tvlor'.^ 
rlaiug,  271,  272;  sec  also  reus- 
antry. 
Villeneuve,  Admiral,  his  struggle 

■with  Nelson,  "SI. 
Virgil,  studv  of  his  works  rerivcrl 

in  tl..*  thirteenth  ccntnrv,  107. 
Virginia,  discovery  of,  4%,  4*97. 
its  aristocratic  cliaracter,  727. 
the  inflaeocc  of  Washington  in, 
740. 
7oltaire,  character  and  effect  of  his 
work,  759. 

Waob,  poem  of,  nq  an  authority. 
Walchcren,  expedition  to,  785. 
Walc«»,  reduction  of,  by  William  the 
First,  117. 
ehare  of,  in  the  Barons'  War,  ISl, 

182. 
literature  of;  *»«  Literature. 
its  relations  to  England,  185-190. 
conquest  of,  by  F^dward  the  First, 
190,  l'.M  ;  Hcc  Welsh. 
Wallace,  William,  his  career,  211, 

213. 
Wallingford,  Treaty  of;  131. 
Wallington,  John,  his  mother,  456, 

459. 
Wallls,  Dr.,  596. 


Wolpole,  Sir  Robert,  hit  rise,  69S, 
693. 
his  foreign  pollcv,  69<L 
his  dislike  of  reform,  696. 
warns  the  House   against  the 

South  Sea  Bubble, 
his  foreign  policy,  699,  TOOi 
his  Finance,  700, 701. 
his  fall,  706. 

policy  in  Iloose  of  Lords,  712. 
his  rejection  of  a  plan  of  taxing 

America,  72& 
suspends  Convocation,  706. 
his  drunkenness.  707. 
compared  with  Pitt,  753. 754. 
Walpole,  Horace,  his  admiration 
for  Whitfleld,  708. 
his  account  of  Pitt's  management 

of  corruption,  717. 
his  accoimt  of  Pitt's  popularity, 

718. 
his  account  of  the  victories  in 
Canada,  720. 
Walsiugham,  of  St  Albans,  history 

of,306w 
Walsingham,  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 

his  opinion  of  Elizabeth,  379. 
Walter  de  Map,  his  romances,  146, 
146. 
his  satires,  ib. 
Walworth,  William,  kills  T  jler,  267. 
Ward,  Dr.,  a  mathematician,  606. 
Wareham,  Danes  appear  l>efore,  80. 

their  repulse  from,  ib. 
Warham,  Archbishop,  his  life,  818. 
kindness  to  Erasmus,  ib. 
his  attitude  toward  New  Learn- 
ing, 321, 384. 
his    sympathy   with  Erasmuses 

studies,  024. 
his  view  of  Wolney's  taxes  835. 
submits  Henry's  claim  to  Convo- 
cation, 344. 
die^,  'Mh. 

his  view  of  the  monk?,  549. 
Warrcnne,  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  Re- 
gent of  Scotland,  210.' 
hi^*    resistance    to   Edward    the 
First,  222. 
Warwick,  Karl  of,  in  Edward  the 
Second's    time,    his    relations 
with  Gaveston,  220,  227. 
Warwick,   Earl   of  (King-maker), 
wins  Battle  of  Si.  Albans,  2U7. 
his  position  and  career,  2yt>-4i(K). 
Warwick,    Dudley,    Earl    of;    ace 

Northumberland,  Duke  of. 
Warwick,  Kich.,  Earl  of,  in  Charles 
the  First's  time,  buys  Connect- 
icut, 503. 
named  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  532. 
Washington,  George,  his  iullueuce 
in  Virginia,  740. 
deplores  the  attack  on  the  tca- 

bhips,  ib. 
his  character  and  position,  742. 
Watt,  his  steam-engine,  755. 

irs  eflccts,  7S9. 
Webster  contrasted  with  Ben  Jon- 
son,  437. 
Wedraore,  Peace  of,  SO,  81. 
Wellcslev,  Lord,  his  devotion  to 
Pitt,'754. 
becomes  Foreign  Secretary,  7Sr5. 
W^ellinjrton,  Duke  of,  his  succesyen 
in  Portugal  and  Spain,  764-7SS, 
790, 7«Jl ;  Bet  Battles, 
character  of  his  army  at  Water- 
loo, 793,  794. 
refuses  to  eerrc  under  Canning, 
797. 


Wellington  forma  a  Tory  Ministry, 

accepts  Catholic  Emancipation, 

ib. 
Welsh,  for  early  history  9ee  Britons, 
their  conflicts  with  Northombrio, 

62. 
oppressed  by  Normans,  111. 
Wentworth,     Peter,     Elizabeth's 

treatment  o^  407, 406. 
Wentworth,  Thomas,  his  first  eieo* 

tion,  47S. 
made  sherlfif  of  •  connty,  488w 
his  declaration  on  the  Petition 

of  Right,  491. 
his  defense  of  that  Petition,  60S. 
his  early  career,  tfr. 
his  devotion  to  the  court,  ib. 
his  "Thorough," 609. 
his  rule  in  Ireland,  609,610. 
his  suggestions  as  to  methods  <i 

government  in  England,  616. 
his  opinion  of  llami^eu,  51S. 
made  Earl  of  StralTord,  520. 
his  return  from  Ireland,  ib. 
his  attitude  in  the  Scotch  War, 

621. 
the  hatred  against  him,  622. 
his  trial  and  execution,  525, 5S6. 
Wesley,  Charles,  his  hymns,  7t^ 
Wesley,  John,  his  early  career,  709, 

710. 
his  diflierences  from  Whitfleld, 

709. 
efl'ect  of  their  teaching  in  pro- 
moting the  abolition  of  slsw- 

trade,  758^ 
Wessez,  first  colonization  o(  61. 
its  reconversion,  60. 
submits  to  Nortnumbria,  66. 
rises  again  under  Ini ;  ses  InL 
its  power  broken  by  the  Danes, 75. 
rises  against  them,  79. 
reforms  in ;  scf  iEifred. 
Westminster  Coufe.-siou,  646. 
Westmoreland, Earl  of,  rises  agaiust 

Elizabeth,  3l>4. 
Weston,  a  favorite  of  Bnckioghara, 

493. 
his  administration  ts  Treasurer, 

r.05. 
Westphalia,  Peace  of,  its  effect:?, 

cnl. 
Wexfi)rd,  massacre  of,  W>9. 
Wharton,  Lord,  prcricnts  a  pctillcD 

for  peace  vviih  Scotlana,  ."S:*!. 
a  nuMiiber  of  Whig  Junto,  675. 
Wheweil,  Dr.,  his  opinion  of  RuJger 

Bacon,  105. 
Whigs,  their  oriirin,  Cas. 
their  aims  at  the  Kcvoluiion.CW, 

CG9. 
their  power,  r.74,  C75. 
their  war  policy,  GS2. 
their  clause  in  the  act  of  uuiou 

with  Scotland,  CSS. 
their  impeachment  of  Sachcvcr- 

ell,  GOl. 
their  triumoh  under  W.ilpole/'^S. 
their  submission  to  their  leaders. 

ib. 
their  opposition  to  the  yoonfer 

Pitt's  scheme  of  reform,  7^. 
defeated  by  Pitt,  7r>.-i. 
their  opposition  to  Pitt's  finan- 
cial policy,  757. 
their  ^uppolt  of  F«<x  at  flr?t  ic 

his  approval  of  French  Revoin* 

tion,  7ii^^ 
but  subsequently  leave  him,  '^' 

scM  also  Fos. 
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Whigs  Join  Tories  ngalnst  Bona- 
parte, 780. 
their  later  refornip,  798, 799. 
Whitby,  its  monastery  fouuded  by 
Hfld,  68. 
Synod  of,  C4.  6B. 
the  cowherd  of;  »ee  Csedmon. 
Whitelocke,  states  that  the  arrest 
of  the  Ave  members,  would  h&\e 
have  been  a  sad  business,  621. 
Whltefleld,  his  preaching,  706. 
Whitgift,  his  compulsion  about  the 

Articles,  466. 
Wiclif :  ««J  Wyclif 
WIelaf;  King  of  Mercia,  7T. 
WilDerforce,  William,  sympathy  of 
MethodlsU  with  him,  711. 
his  account  of  Pitt*s  feeling  when 

defeated  in  ParliamenL  757. 
hrings  in  his  Bill  against  the 

Slave-trade,  768. 
his  account  of  the  cause  of  Pitt's 
death,  783. 
Wilfrith  of  York,  his  life.  G4. 
his  contest  with  Colman;   see 
Colman. 
Wilkes,  John,  denounced  by  the 
elder  Pitt,  718. 
prosecuted, 734. 

expelled  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  returned  to  it  again, 
737. 
elected  alderman, of  London,  760. 
effect  of  his  career,  738. 
the  abuses  which  made  him  ad- 
vocate parliamentary  reform, 
75«,767. 
Wilkins,  Dr.,  696, 607. 
William  of  Malmesbniy,  as  an  au- 
thority, 70, 78, 144. 
William  of  Newborough,  144. 
William  of  Jamii^ges,  as  an  author- 
ity, 100, 103. 
William  Longs  word,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, 101. 
William   of  Poitiers,  his  "Qesta 
Willelmi/'as  on  authority,  103. 
William  the  Conqneror,  his  parent- 
age and  struggles  with  his  sub- 
jects, 104. 
his  character,  104, 105. 
his  struggle  with  the  Angevins, 

106. 
his  struggle  with  France,  105, 106. 
his  rule  in  Normandy,  106. 
he  makes  Lanfhinc  his  minister, 

ib. 
his  visit  to  England,  107. 
he  wins  battle  of  Seulac,  lOS.  109. 
his  conquest  of  England,  109-112. 
lays  waste  the  North,  111. 
introduces  feudalism,  112. 
his  struggle  with  the  baronage, 

lis. 
his  relations  with  the  Church, 

114, 116. 
his  position  as  a  land-owner,  116. 
charactOT  of  hi*  role,  116, 117. 


William  the  Conqueror  abolishes 
capital  punishment,  117. 
his  relations  with  Scotland  and 

Wales,  ib. 
his  death,  ib. 
William  Rnfiis  gains  the  crown,  ib. 
hismie,  lis. 

his  military  prowess,  IIS,  119. 
his  death,  119. 
William,  son  of  Henry  the  First,  his 

death,  126. 
William,  sou  of  Robert,  heir  of 

Henry  the  First,  ib. 
William  of  Champeauz,  his  lectures, 

163. 
William  the  Lion  of  Scotland,  his 

relations  with  England,  207. 
William  Longbeard,  219, 220. 
William  of  Wykeham,  250, 251. 
William  of  Orange,  the  Silent,  Eliza- 
beth's relaticus  with  him,  3S1, 
416. 
William  of  Orans^,  afterward  Wil- 
liam the  Third  uf  England, 
leads  the  Dutch  against  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth,  623. 
Shaftesbury's  intrigues  with  him, 

628. 
effect  of  his  defeat,  630. 
married  to  Mary,  ib. 
his  education,  654. 
his  policy,  055, 656. 
his  attitude  toward  James  the 

Second,  666, 657. 
invited  to  England,  667. 
his  landing,  659. 
becomes  William  the  Third  of 

England,  661. 
his  treatment  of  Scotland,  €63, 

664. 
effect  of  his  accession  on  theory 

of  Divine  Right,  666. 
his  complaint  of  his  treatment  by 

Parliament,  ib. 
his  conquest  of  Ireland,  670, 671. 
changes  introduced  into  the  form 
of  government  by  his  accession; 
«00  Sunderland  Cabinet 
his  foreign  policy,  677, 678. 
betrayed  by  Lewis,  678,  680. 
bis  Illness  and  death,  679,  GS2. 
William  the  Fourth,  his  accession, 
79a 
favors  reform  of  Parliament,  t6. 
Williams,  Roger,  expelled     from 

Massachnsetts,  608. 
Williams,  Bishop,  his  scheme  of 
Church  reform,  629. 
his  protest,  630. 
Willis,  Dr.,  investigates  the  brain, 

607. 
Winchelsey,  Archbishop,  opposes 

Edward  the  First  226. 
Windebank,  his  flignt  fl-om  En- 
gland, 624. 
Winirith ;  see  Boniface. 
Winthrop,  John,  in  New  England, 
496,603. 


Winthrop,  John,  his  opinion  of  the 

Long  Parliament.  623. 
Witenagemote,  its  origin,  66. 
Wither,  George,  his  satires,  614 
Wolfe,  General,  725. 
Wolsey,  Thomas,  his  foreign  poli- 
cy, 822. 
his  rise  into  power,  832, 833. 
his  home  policy,  833. 
his  relations  with  Parliameut 

336, 836. 
his  attitude  about  the  King's  di- 
vorce, 887, 388. 
his  fall,  889,  840. 

his  use  of  the  King's  Council, 
606,606. 
Woodward  founds  the  science  of 

mineralogy.  697. 
Worcester,  Earl  of,  810. 
Worcester,  battle  of;  see  Battles. 
WranghoUn,  blrih place  of  Cuth- 

bert,  61. 
Wulfere.  son  of  Peudn,  60. 

his  rule,  66, 67. 
Wulstan  sent  out  to  Esthonia  by 

iElfred,  83. 
Wulstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  de- 
feats rebels,  117. 
Wycherlev,  his  dramas.  688. 
Wyclif,  his   writings   Drought  to 
Prague.  160. 
his  early  life,  obscurity  of,  261. 
his  relation  with  Oxford  and  the 

school-men,  261,  262. 
his  attack  on  the  Papacy.  252. 
his  alliance  with  John  of  Gaunt, 

264,255. 
effect  on  his  work  of  Tyler's 

rising,  255. 
his   attack  on  Transubstantia- 

tion,  256. 
his  writings  generally,  866, 267. 
his  followers,  257,  26& 
his  death,  259. 
Wyndhnm,  William,  refbses  to  take 

office  without  Fox.  781. 
Wynter,  Admiral,  his  attack  on 
Scotland,  886. 

ToRX.  in  the  time  of  tbeRomans,  49L 

capital  of  Roman  Britain,  52. 

William  the  Conqueror  leads  his 

annv  to.  111. 

York,  Richard,  Duke  of,  rebels 

against  Henry  the  Sixth,  296, 

convenes  Parliament,  297. 

his  death,  ib. 
York,  James,  Dnke  of,  suspected  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  628. 

resigns  bis  admiralship,  624. 

returns  in  trinmph  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  640 ; 
see  also  Exclusion  Bill,  Shaft«B- 
bunr.  Earl  o^  James  the  Seo- 
ona. 
Young,  Arthur,  effect  of  his  work 
on  agriculture,  VS6. 


THE   END. 
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